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REVIEW   OF   THE  LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNET. 
(Continued  from  page  66.) 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  our  author  in  the  religious  move- 
ments of  his  day,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  is  deemed  appropriate. 

Frederick  William  Robertson  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1816.  His  grandfather 
was  a  Scotchman  who  was  engaged  in  this 
country  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  artillery, 
and  three  of  his  brothers  served  in  the  army. 
Having  sprung  from  a  military  ancestry,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  imbibed  a  martial  spirit, 
and  that  he  evinced,  in  early  life,  a  predilection 
for  the  profession  of  arms.  In  this  respect  he 
may  be  compared  to  Wm.  Penn,  who,  in  early 
manhood,  aspired  to  a  captaincy,  but  was  led 
by  Divine  Providence  to  engage  in  that  nobler 
conflict — the  Lamb's  warfare  against  all  evil. 

In  the  early  life  of  Robertson  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  singular  blending  of  earnest 
piety  and  enthusiastic  admiratiou  of  the  military 
profession.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  a 
commission  in  the  cavalry  service  was  solicited 
for  him,  which,  after  long  delay,  was  granted; 
but;  happily,  it  came  too  late.  He  had  already, 
at  his  father's  request,  entered  as  a  student  at 
Oxford,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  pulpit.  In 
thus  sacrificing  his  own  inclination  by  yielding 


to  parental  authority,  he  conceived  that  he  was 
obeying  the  divine  law,  and  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  sincerely  and  earnestly  to  the 
work  that  had  been  chosen  for  him. 

This  is,  obviously,  a  very  inadequate  ground 
on  which  to  base  a  call  to  become  a  teacher  of 
Christian  truth,  and  doubtless  has  in  very  many 
cases  led  to  a  formal  and  lifeless  ministry  that 
could  not  profit  the  hearers.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life; 
and  being  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  do  the  divine 
will,  so  far  as  he  saw  it,  he  was  blessed  with  an 
increase  of  light,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain 
clearer  views  of  spiritual  religion  than  those  in- 
culcated by  his  teachers. 

The  High  Church  party  was  then  in  the  as- 
cendency at  Oxford,  and  ritualism  was  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  ablest  professors ;  but 
Robertson,  after  patient  investigation,  became 
satisfied  that  it  had  neither  warrant  from  scrip- 
tural authority  nor  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  genuine  religion.  His  views  at  that 
time  were  those  of  the  Evangelical  school,  with 
a  decided  leaning  to  moderate  Calvinism,  but 
mingled  with  charity  and  toleration. 

After  completing  his  studies,  he  began  his 
ministerial  career  at  Winchester  in  a  poor  par- 
ish where  there  was  much  immorality  and  igno- 
rance, the  result  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  position  in  society  gave  thern  the  power 
to  mitigate  these  evils.  The  young  minister 
went  earnestly  to  work,  his  labors  being  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  instruction  of  the. 
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poor,  who  found  in  hiin  a  steady  friend  and 
counsellor. 

At  this  time  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
temptations  that  assailed  him  by  a  life  of  labor 
and  austerity.  "  He  restricted  himself  to  all 
but  necessary  expenses,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  income  on  the  poor.  He  adopted  a  system 
of  restraint  in  food  and  sleep.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  almost  altogether  refrained  from  meat. 
He  compelled  himself  to  rise  early."  Thus," 
says  his  biographer,  "  he  paused  through  the 
domain  of  the  law  before  he  entered  on  the 
freer  region  of  the  gospel. "  His  motto  always 
was — <>  If  any  man  will  follow  me,  he  must  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily." 

His  health  having  declined,  he  resigned  his 
curacy  at  Winchester,  and  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent. While  invigorating  his  frame  by  exer- 
cise in  Switzerland,  where  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  restored  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits,  he  met  in  that  country  an  English  lady 
to  whom  he  became  soon  after  united  in  mar- 
riage. On  returning  to  England  he  accepted  a 
curacy  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  It  was  there  he  was  led  to  review  his 
religious  opinions.  The  profes-ors  of  religion 
were  excited  by  an  earnest  controversy  between 
the  Evangelical  or  Low  church  party  and  the 
Puseyites,  who  were  called  Tractarians,  on  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  tracts  they  issued.  To  hold 
certain  doctrinal  views,  or  to  be  engaged  in 
certain  ceremonial  observances,  was  accounted 
by  the  respective  parties  the  test  of  orthodoxy. 
Practical  piety  and  Christian  charity  were  little 
regarded,  and  the  essence  of  true  religion  had 
evaporated  in  the  heat  of  disputation. 

The  truthful  and  tolerant  character  of  Rob- 
ertson made  hirn  recoil  from  the  spirit  that  was 
manifested  in  the  professedly  religious  circles 
with  which  he  mingled.  Writing  to  a  friend 
he  said — "  I  think  Doctor  Pusey's  doctrine  on 
the  Eucharist  just  as  dangerous,  but  much 
more  incredible  than  transubstantiation."  "  As 
to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  I  think  it 
lamentable.  I  sec  sentiment  instead  of  princi- 
ple, and  a  miserable  mawkish  religion  super- 
seding a  state  which  was  once  healthy.  Their 
adherents  I  love  less  than  themselves,  for  they 
are  but  the  copies  of  their  faults  in  a  larger 
edition.  Like  yourself,  I  stand  nearly  alone, — a 
theological  Ishmael.  The  Tractarians  despise 
me,  and  the  Evangelicals  somewhat  loudly  ex- 
press doubts  of  me." 

Having  no  sympathy  with  either  of  these 
parties,  he  was  led  to  an  examination  of  the 
ground  he  occupied,  and  soon  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  some  of  the  theological 
views  he  had  held.  It  became  painful  to  him 
to  preach,  because  his  religious,  convictions 
•were  unsettled.  He  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  school,  and  began  to  feel 
that  his  position  was  a  false  one.    The  painful 


conflict  in  his  own  mind  that  ensued  daring  I 
this  state  of  transition  from  the  religion  of  his 
education  to  the  clearer  views  that  i>egan  to 
dawn  upon  his  mind,  was  so  excruciating  that 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  again  resigned  his 
position. 

In  order  to  recruit  his  health  he  re-visited  I 
Switzerland,  and  found  great  benefit  from  its 
pure  air  and  majestic  scenery.  He  then  went 
to  Germany,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  deeply 
engaged  in  investigating  the  religious  writings 
of  that  indefatigable  people.  On  his  return  to 
England  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  offered  him  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  that  city,  where  he  - 
preached  two  months,  and  then  received  an  in- 
vitation to  .become  the  rector  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  which,  in  acccordance  with  the 
Bishop's  advice,  he  accepted. 

In  that  fashionable  watering  place,  situated 
on  the  English  Channel,  and  surrounded  by  de- 
lightful scenery,  there  was  much  to  cheer  and 
invigorate  the  mind.  Here  a  wide  field  was 
open  for  religious  labor,  among  a  population 
where  the  two  extremes  of  society  met,  the  up- 
per class  consisting  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
among  whom  were  many  cultivated  minds,  and 
the  less  privileged  class  consisting  of  trades- 
men, laboring  men,  and  servants. 

He  found  the  congregation  assembled  in  his 
chapel  was  chiefly  composed  of  trademen,  but  , 
in  a  very  short  time  all  classes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  began  to  flock  thither,  at- 
tracted by  his  earnest,  fervid  eloquence,  and 
his  lucid  expositions  of  Holy  writ.  Thought- 
ful, eager- minded  men  were  delighted,  and 
while  the  learned  were  instructed,  the  laboring 
classes  hung  with  reverence  on  the  accents  of 
one  whose  sympathy  and  love  were  so  manifest 
in  his  teaching  and  in  his  life. 

In  his  ministry  he  took  independent  ground, 
uttering  with  earnestness  and  reverence  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  which,  on  several  important 
points,  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
theology.    In  the  course  of  six  months,  says"  ( 
his  biographer,  he  "  had  put  himself  into  oppo- 
sition with  the  whole  accredited  theological 
world  at  Brighton,  on  the  questions  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Atonement,  Inspiration,  and  Baptism.  \ 
The  results  were  sad  and  dreary  for  him.    His  p 
words  were  garbled  ;  passage*  from  his  sermons,  ti 
divorced    from    their   context,    were   quoted  \ 
against  him.  Persons  who  could  not  understand  * 
him  came  to  hear  him,  and  look  at  him  as  a  u 
strange  phenomenon  ;  he  became  the  commpn  » 
talk  of  all  the  theological  tea-tables  of  the  town;  gi 
People  were  solemnly  warned  against  him ;  pi 
those  who  knew  lktle  of  his  doctrines,  and  less  i  of 
of  himself,  attacked  him  openly,  with  an  appa-  fa 
rently  motiveless  bitterness.    He  had  dared  to  lie 
be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  i\ 
in  itself  was  revolutionary."  fit 

One  of  the  objections  uged  against  him  by-  lio 
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the  Evangelical  party  was  the  liberal  senti- 
ments he  entertained  towards  some  whose  creeds 
were  at  variance  with  his  own,  and  especially 
were  they  offended  at  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  lite  and  writings  of  Chauniug.  He  had 
risen  above  the  various  bounds  of  sectarianism, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  every 
noble  character,  whether  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  his  owu  church. 

Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says: — "  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  life  is  full  of  interest,  but  of  a  calm, 
thoughtful  kind."  ....  M  The  purest 
love  for  man,  the  most  unconquerable  trust  in 
human  nature,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  basis 
of  his  being.  He  was  a  Uuitarian;  but  that  is 
a  very  wide  term,  including  a  vast  variety  of 
persons  thinking  very  differently  on  essentials 
I  can  only  say  that  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
half  of  those  who  recognize  the  hereditary 
claims  of  the  son  of  God  to  worship,  bowed 
down  before  his  moral  dignity  with  an  adoration 
half  as  profound,  or  a  love  half  as  enthusiastic 
as  Dr.  Chanuin-j's.  I  wish  I,  a  Trinitarian, 
loved  and  adored  Him  and  the  Divine  goodness 
in  him,  anything  near  the  way  in  which  that 
Unitarian  felt.  A  religious  lady  found  the 
book  on  my  table  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
horror  struck.  I  told  her  that  if  she  and  I 
1  ever  got  to  heaven  we  should  find  Dr.  Chan- 
5  ^nmg  revolving  round  the  central  Light  in  an 
orbit  immeasurably  nearer  than  ours,  almost 
invisible  to  us,  and  lost  in  a  blaze  of  light  ; 
!  which  she  has,  no  doubt,  duly  reported  to  the 
Brighton  inquisition  for  heretics." 

(To  be  continued.)  , 


he  became  from  that  time  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  further  Use  of  the  limb;  great  pain  and 
suffering  came  on,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
weeks  after,  that  he  could  be  removed  home. 
During  this  afflicting  dispensation,  whilst  laid 
up  at  the  house  of  a  Friend  at  Melksham,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  very  kind  and  most  atten- 
tive to  him,  he  wrote  thus  : — ] 

I  hope  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 
on  my  account  up  to  this  time  :  Oh,  I  trust  I 
have  some  sense  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Him; 
who  deals  gently  with  me  !  But  I  think  there 
is  no  need  to  express  much  to  thee,  as  to  my 
feeliugs  and  state  of  mind,  in  reference  to  this 
dispensation  of  Providence.  Thou  knowest  I 
wish  to  hope  the  best,  and  to  prepare  for  what 
may  seem  the  worst, — to  be  prepared  for  all 
that  may  be  in  store  for  me :  and  this  is  what  I 
long  for  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me.  0  ! 
how  much  occasion  there  is  to  possess,  as 
though  we  possessed  not,  and  as  those  that  are 
liable  to  be  cut  off  from  any  of  these  enjoyments 
at  a  moment  !  May  we  be  strengthened  to  take 
every  cup  as  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  sweeten  it.  J.  B. 

To   . 

26th  of  Eleventh  month,  1835. — "  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech  ;"  and  while  every  day 
brings  with*it  its  peculiar  duties  and  trials, 
there  is  enough  of  mercy  and  help  manifested, 
to  give  abundant  occasion  for  the  engagement 
— "  While  I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord;  I  will 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  while  I  have  any 
being."  0  |  that  you  may  have  found,  and 
may  always  fiud,  the  Lord  near  to  you  in  the 
time  of  need,  as  your  bow  and  battle  axe,  your 
shield  and  refuge  !  I  feel  persuaded  the  Lord 
would  do  wonderfully  for  you,  and  make  you  a 
blessing  to  many ;  that  he  waits  and  watches 
over  you  for  good  to  build  you  up,  and  to  en- 
able you  to  build  one  another  up  in  the  most 
holy  invincible  faith, — to  animate  and  strength- 
en each  other  in  the  good  work, — to  hold  the 
beginning  of  your  confidence  steadfast  unto  the 
end, — to  endure  hardness — run  with  patience 
— war  a  good  warfare,  and  win  the  unspeakable 
prize  of  salvation.  Faithful  is  he  that  hath 
called,  who  also  will  accomplish  all  that  He 
hath  promised,  if  we  do  but  cleave  close  to 
Him,  and  trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  pouring  out 
our  hearts  before  Him,  and  giving  up  all,  even 
what  is  most  near  and  most  dear  to  flesh  and 
blood.  How  much  hath  he  brought  about,  how 
great  things  hath  He  wrought; — the  strong 
nn'n,  the  high  towers  and  fenced  walls,  and 
pleasant  pictures  hath  he  marred,  and  the  lofty 
city  laid  low.  He  hath  in  exchange  given  to 
apprehend  the  simplicity,  the  excellency  there 
is  in  the  Truth.  0  !  what  a  high  calling,  what 
a  talent  is  consigned  to  us!  See  that  thou 
^magnify  His  work,  said  one  :  and  Oh,  that  our 


The  great  secret  of  Christian  usefulness  is  to 
be  awake  to  opportunities,  and  intent  on  doing 
what  we  can,  rather  than  bewailing  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  do  so  little;  and,  in  this  res- 
pect, he  who  faithfully  improves  the  one  Talent 
bids  fair  to  be  intrusted  with  the  five  or  ten. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS    OF  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

[In  the  Third  Month  of  this  year  he  became 
very  ill  with  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  a  feeble  state  of  health,  as 
to  afford  little  hopes  of  his  recovery,  either  to 
J  himself,  or  to  those  around  him.  In  this  very 
J  weak  condition,  he  was  desirous  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  change  of  air, 
which  was  accomplished  by  slow  degrees  and 
great  care;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  im- 
provement was  surprising.  During  the  summer 
of  this  year,  by  frequent  change  of  air,  he  was 
favored  to  regain  nearly  his  former  state  of 
health  ;  but  in  the  Ninth  Month,  in  returning 
with  his  wife  from  a  journey  in  the  west  of 
England,  he  was  again  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  knee  joint,  which  was  so  severe,  that 
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desires  may  be  from  day  to  day  renewed,  that 
Christ  and  his  thorough  work  may  be  exalted 
over  all,  in  and  by  us, — come  life  or  death, — 
come  wintry  storms  or  genial  sunshine  across 
our  path.  J.  B. 


To  Th 


E- 


Stokb  Nbwixoton,  First  month,  1836. 
Vy  clear  Friend. — I  have  delayed,  longer 
than  I  wished,  to  answer  thy  brotherly  commu- 
nication of  Eighth  Month  last:  one  indirect 
cause  of  which,  perhaps  I  may  say,  has  been  my 
own  invalid  condition  ;  which  has  laid  me  by 
on  the  sofa  for  more  than  three  months,  a  crip- 
ple reduced  to  crutches;  and  suffering  some 
considerable  pain  at  times,  but  far  more  from 
restlessness,  helplessness,  and  various  feelings 
of  infirmity,  not  readily  enumerated.  Inflam 
mation  which  had  attacked  my  knee-joint  near 
three  years  ago,  and  by  which  I  had  been  great- 
ly tried,  was  renewed  upon  me;  and  notwith 
standing  all  means  used,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bear  any  weight  upon  the  leg,  nor  to  lift  it 
off  the  other  when  lying  across  it,  except  by 
hand.      Thus  situated,  wearisome  days  and 
nights  having  been  my  portion  ;  attentions  to 
the  poor  body  have  much  taken  me  up,  and 
perhaps  shut  me  out  from  much  active  partici- 
pation in  many  things  that  have  been  passing. 
Yet  this  only  in  a  certain  way  ; — for  never  have 
I  had  a  livelier  interest,  and  as  I  think  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  state  of  things  up  and  down.  As 
'  the  tidings'  reach  me  in  my  chamber,  of  dif- 
ferent movements  and  circumstances  that  tran- 
spire, my  mind  seems  permitted  to  travel  on 
into  the  future,  and  to  see  what  some  are  con- 
triving  and  concerting   to  strengthen  their 
cause,  and  to  possess  themselves  as  it  were  of 
the  strongholds  and  the  passages.    Oh,  the  de- 
ceit and  the  workings  of  that  spirit,  in  those 
that  despise  and  forsake  the  light  of  Christ  in 
their    own    consciences !      Yet   through  all, 
though  I  have  sorrowful  cause  to  believe  some 
of  understanding  must  and  will  fall,  yea,  many 
tall  and  beautiful  cedars, — I  never  felt  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  the  ground  taken  by  our 
early  PMends,  and  in  the  belief  that  all  will  be 
made  (as  thou  expressest  it)  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  little  remnant,  who  are 
concerned  through  all  sufferings  to  keep  to  this 
ground.    0  !  I  often  feel  inwardly  cheered  and 
animated,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy 
prospects :  for  the  power  of  Truth  is  the  same 
that  ever  it  was;  and  the  Lord  can  confound, 
even  by  feeble  instruments  and  unlikely  means. 
It  matters  not  through  whom  help  comes,  so 
that  it  comes  from  Him  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  has  set  a  bound  to  the  roaring  waves. 
Ah  !  I  often,  think  of  the  language  of  one  of 
our  ancients  on  his  death-bed, — 'The  Spirit 
that  now  lives  and  reigns  in  me,  shall  yet  break 
forth  in  thousands  :' — and  this  is  my  full  belief, 
even  if  the  number  of  active  and  influential 


members  i  i  our  Yearly  Meeting  were  greatly 
diminished  or  even  swept  away.  Oh  !  the  Lord 
can  turn  the  fruitful  field  into  barrenness,  and 
make  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

J.  B. 

To  . 

Stoke  Newinoton,  2d  of  Second  month,  1836. 
I  can  truly  say,  that  with  me  often  there  ha3 
been  no  want  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  where  I 
have  been  but  little  drawn  forth  into  expression, 
perhaps  checked  in  myself  from  it :  not  th  it 
there  are  in  the  mind  unpleasant  reserves  in 
such  cases;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  course 
naturally  leads  to  great  plainness,  undisguised 
simplicity,  and  honesty  towards  all.    It  is  in 
my  view  of  much  importance,  to  endeavor  to 
maintain  entire  the  "  uncorruptness,"  the  gen- 
uineness, the  unsophisticated  artlessness,  which 
is  of  the  Truth.    Every  little  habit,  every  com- 
pliance with  custom  in  things  that  are  thought 
indifferent,  and  which  trenches  upon  these,  en- 
dangers the  tender  principle  of  life;  and  indi- 
rectly, perhaps  almost  imperceptibly,  lands  us 
in  bondage,  impedes  us  in  a  straightforward, 
unaffected  course  of  acting,  thinking  and  judg- 
ing.   Thus  the  mind  and  character  becomes  in- 
volved and  prejudicially  affected.    The  charac- 
ter of  George  Fox  is  as  good  an  illustration  as 
I  can  give  of  what  I  desire  in  this  respect  for 
myse!f  and  for  my  friends.    If  I  might  venture 
to  throw  in  a  little  counsel,  who  am  sensible 
that  I  also  am  not  above  the  need  of  it  most  cer- 
tainly,— I  would  say,  in  a  very  tender  feeling 
with  thee,  under  whatever  occasion  of  disquiet- 
ude,— '  Look  not  so  much  at  them,  as  for  the 
poor  mind  to  be  much  taken  up  therewith ;  en- 
deavor to  look  over  them  up  to  Him,  who  or- 
ders all  things  that  concern  us,  and  will  not  lay 
anything  out  for  us  to  pass  through,  but  what 
is  really  needful  for  us.  Do  not  let  us  dwell  too 
much  upon  anything  that  happens  to  us ;  but 
let  us  simply  seek  to  be  conducted  through  the 
circumstances  that  attend  us,  and  our  allotted 
conflicts,  with  filial  simplicity  of  submission, 
and  in  a  cheerful  surrender  of  our  all  into  the 
hands  of  our  tender  Shepherd  and  Preserver, 
our  Father,  and  ever  constant  Friend.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  low  condition  we  are  in,  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  great  mercy,  that  we  are  not 
left  to  ourselves  ;  but  are  led  about  and  instruc- 
ted by  many  painful  dispensations.    And  when 
we  look  at  the  trials  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages, 
bitter  almost  in  proportion  to  their  faithfulness, 
— also  at  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  what  are  we 
that  we  should  be  spared, — or  rather  what  are 
we,  that  we  should  be  honored  with  them  ? 
How  light  are  our  grievances,  how  great  are 
our  privileges  and  mercies,  how  gently  are  we 
dealt  with  :  we  ar*  as  wayward  children,  that 
are  ready  to  complain,  if  aught  be  taken  from 
us,  with  which  we  might  have  injured  ourselves. 
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Ah  !  like  as  a  father  or  a  mother  pitieth  her 
babe,  so  doth  he  who  watcheth  over  us  for  good  ! 

J.  B. 

To  . 

St7i  of  Second  month,  1836.— "  I  will  show 
him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my 
name's  sake;" — and  great  tribulation  must  be 
passed  through,  in  order  to  have  our  garments 
washed  and  kept  clean,  in  and  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  : — and  these  have  often  the  sentence 
of  death  in  themselves,  that  they  should  not 
trust  in  themselves,  nor  in  any  other,  but  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    B  inds  and  afflictions 
may,  and  must  await  them  ;  yet  none  of  these 
things  move  them,  for  they  know  they  are  ap- 
pointed thereunto,  even  as  it  was  appointed 
unto  their  Captain  to  be  made  perfect  through 
suffering.    Iudeed  it  is  by  these  dispensations 
they  live;  that  is  through  their  submission  and 
faithfulness  under  them ;    and  in  all  these 
things,  the  spiritual  life  is  exercised,  main- 
tained, and  even  raised;  though  they,  as  poor 
worms,  may  be  trampled  upon  and  be  very  low 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  may  be  ready  often 
to  say,  4  Surely  I  shall  go  nofrly  all  my  days,  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  spirit.'     Well,  I  long 
greatly  for  thee,  as  for  my  own  soul,  and  for 
every  one  that  is  raised  up,  to  stand  as  a  monu 
ment  of  mercy,  truth  and  righteousness,  in  and 
unto  the  Church;  that  neither   heights,  nor 
depths,  principalities,  nor  powers,  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  may  ever  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  that  clear  manifestation  of  Di- 
vine love,  in  which  we  have  felt  near  to  flim, 
who  has  visited  our  souls,  and  one  to  another. 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  and  all  that  are  near 
and  dear  to  each  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  light 
and  life,  go  onward  in  that  faith  which  gives  the 
victory  ;  laying  aside  every  weight,  every  hinder- 
ing thing,  every  discouragement ;  enduring  and 
holding  out  to  the  end  of  all  these  bonis,  trials, 
temptatious,  humiliations,  fastings,  bruises,  or 
occasions  of  disquietude,  that  may  attend;  es- 
teeming  nothing  strange,  which   may  prove 
even  as  a  fiery  trial;  but  rather  counting  it  all 
jay,  that  we  are  found  worthy  to  suffer  in  any- 
wise for  Bis  cause,  who  suffered  so  much  before 
us  and  for  us,  that  He  might  open  us  a  way  out 
of  this  prison-house  and  place  of  proving.    0  ! 
my  dear  friend,  my  mind  is  enlarged,  and  my 
eye  opened  to  see  something  of  the  excellency 
of  that  quiet  habitation,  where  none  can  make 
afraid  ;  where  the  Lord  is  "  our  peace,"  hav- 
ing ordained  peace  for  us,  and  being  the  portion 
of  our  cup ;  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
the  mountains  carried  away,  our  hearts  are  then 
fixed  and    stayed;    though  a    host  encamp 
against  us, — *}■  though  thou  thyself  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  thee;" — "  though  I  walk  in  the 
midst  of   trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me;" — 
"though  I  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,"  for  even 


there  shall  thy  right  hand  lead  me,  and  help 
me,  and  save  me.  It  is  in  my  best  moments, 
when  such  considerations  as  these  weigh  duly 
and  fully  upon  my  poor  weak  epirit,  that  I  feel 
that  the  present  afflictions  are  comparatively 
light  indeed.  However  dark  may  appear  to  be 
the  heavens  above, — however  inclement  the  ele- 
ments around, — though  the  proud  waters  may 
seern  to  come  in  unto  our  own  souls  as  individ- 
uals,— and  the  church  laboring  and  tossing  like 
a  little  vessel  in  the  mighty  deep; — yet  the 
Governor  being  on  board — the  Controller  of 
winds  and  waves,  He  is  engaged  to  conduct  her 
safely  through  all  that  He  permits  or  appoints; 
and  not  one  of  those  who  commit  themselves  to 
Him  is  made  desolate.  Doubtless  many  will 
fall  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left:  for  it 
seems  a  time  of  sifting  and  shaking,  and  but 
only  just  begun.  But  I  must  not  distress  thee, 
no,  no, — -cheer  up;  for  if  Jerusalem  become 
as  heaps,  our  holy  invincible  Head  can  raise  up 
stones  of  the  street  to  be  children,  can  comfort 
all  her  waste  places,  and  make  the  streets  there- 
of full  of  boys  and  girls  playing,  as  the  prophet 
says: — "therefore,"  adds  he,  "love  the  Truth 
and  peace;" — so  will  I  save  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  a  blessing  :  "  fear  not,  but  let  your  hands  be 
strong."  J.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 

There  are  many  more  blossoms  on  a  tree  in 
spring,  than  there  will  be  apples  in  autumn. 
Yet  we  are  glad  to  see  blossoms,  because  we 
know  that  if  there  are  no  blossoms,  there  can 
be  no  fruit. 


LETTERS  FROM  SARAH  G.  RICH. 
\  (Continued  from  page  71.) 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  1st,  1854. 

My  dear  friend  : — Thy  letter  by   was 

acceptable;  but  I  felt  discouraged  about  an- 
swering it,  as  the  great  and  increased  suffering 
in  my  head  weakens  aud  affects  my  eyes  so 
much  that  writing  is  difficult,  and  often  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  while  indulging  in  those  feelings, 
our  beloved  friend,  S.  D.,  made  me  a  visit, 
which  so  nearly  brought  thee  to  my  best  feel- 
ings, that  while  she  sat  by  my  bedside  I  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  let  her  be  the  bearer 
of  another  letter  to  my  dear  friend  M.;  another 
testimonial  of  the  true  and  deep  sympathy  I  feel 
for  thee  iu  the  path  of  trial  presented  for  thee  to 
walk  in.  For  however  right  thou  believest  thy 
dearest  friends  thought  it  was  for  them  to  pursue 
the  course  they  have  taken,  still,  a  keen  trial  I  have 
believed  it  to  be  to  thy  feelings ;  and  thus  I  have 
felt  that  I  could  better  enter  into  thy  state,  than 
with  those  full  of  health  and  bouyant  of  hope. 

But  some  of  my  dear  friends  are  not  permit- 
ted to  rise  upon  the  wings  of  hope.  This  may- 
be caused  in  some  by  a  timidity  of  nature,  in- 
creased by  impaired  health  and  relaxed  nerves; 
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but  my  trust  is,  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether fur  good  to  all  those  who  are  desirous 
to  be  found  at  their  post;  whether  that  is  ac- 
actively  to  go  forward,  or  to  remain  in  the  re- 
tired, obscure  walks  of  life;  if  only  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  Christ,  dwell  in  us,  all  shall  redound 
to  the  praise  of  Him,  whose  spirit  is  indeed  the 
"  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel." 

Afternoon. — A  very  sweet  visit  did  our  dear 
Mother  in  Israel,  S.  I).,  make  us  two  days  ago, 
though  I  was  not  in  a  condition  sufficiently 
free  from  pain  to  enjoy  it  as  at  some  other  times. 
I  was  then  suffering  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  attack  of  my  head,  which,  by  yesterday, 
was  very  severe,  and  even  now  far  from  well. 
Thou  queries  as  to  my  comforts.  I  can  say,  I 
have  everything  I  can  ask  for  in  that  way;  and 
with  true  thankfulness,  can  say  with  Paul, 
"That  my  own  hands,  in  part  at  le^st,  have 
ministered  to  my  necessities." — (She  could  use 
her  hands  to  knit,  which  she  said  was  a  double 
source  of  comfort  to  her,  as  it  occupied  time, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wearisome, as 
well  as  assisting  in  her  support.)  That  although 
nine  years  have  rolled  on  since  my  confinement 
to  this  bed,  I  can  truly  say  to  the  question, 
"Lacked  ye  anything'/" — Nothing.  For  my 
every  want  has  been  supplied.  Thou,  0  !  Lord, 
hast  had  compassion,  shielding  and  protecting 
me  from  every  want;  a  good  home,  kind  re- 
lations, and  a  faithful,  kind  sister,  ever  with 
me;  for  all  which,  I  do  feel  unbounded  grati- 
tude is  called  for ;  and  that  a  most  salutary  les- 
son has  been  taught  me  of  "  faith  in  God,  and 
man.  I  must  now  stop,  for  I  am  very  weary; 
and  when,  without  too  much  effort,  fcifou  can 
write,  I  shall  be  glud  to  hear  from  thee.  But 
if  we  cannot  write,  we  can  remember  each  other 
in  that  love  which  I  trust  at  this  moment  fills 
my  heart,  for  both  thee  and  thy  W.,  hoping 
when  it  is  well  with  you,  you  will  remember 
your  suffering  sister,  S.  G.  R. 

9th  mo.  23d,  1855. 

My  dear  Friend. — Thy  letter  of  some  weeks 
since  was  received  with  pleasure  and,  as  ever, 
read  with  interest;  and  though  some  weeks  may 
elapse  before  this  sheet  leaves  my  room,  yet  I 
feel  like  making  an  attempt  to  commeuce  a  let- 
ter to  thee.  ....... 

10th  mo.  \4th. — Three  weeks  have  passed 
since  I  attempted  to  reply  to  my  friend's  kind 
letter,  and  as  yet  scarce  half  a  page  written,  so 
uncertain  are  the  circumstances  of  my  life.  I 
seldom  write  through  the  week,  except  mere 
notes,  for  I  am  so  liable  to  interruptions  that, 
perhaps,  by  the  time  I  have  arranged  my  writ- 
ing materials,  some  one  enters,  or  something 
occurs,  and  I  have  to  lay  them  aside,  which  for 
one  of  my  disabilities  is  no  trifle.  Then  the 
much  I  write  to  my  brother  and  family  takes 


many  of  my  Sabbaths,  which  I  trust  will  account 
for  my  laggard  movements. 

2\st.— I  abruptly  laid  aside  my  writing  a 
week  ago  to  receive  a  call  from  a  friend,  and 
felt  unable  to  resume  it  when  she  left,  as  I  was 
suffering  severely  at  the  time,  and  ever  since 
have  felt  unlike  any  exertion. 

For  the  last  two  days  suffering  of  another 
kind  has  increased  so  greatly,  that  night  before 
last  I  felt  that  it  was  not  improbable  the  time 
had  come  when  disease  had  arrived  at  that 
point  when  relief  would  no  longer  be  found. 
The  attack  was  of  that  nature  which  I  have 
long  thought  probable  would  be  the  winding 
up;  an  entire  giving  way  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture, which  has  so  long  suffered  so  acutely. 
But  by  recourse  to  the  usual  remedies,  some  re- 
lief has  been  obtained,  so  that  probably  in  a 
few  days  I  may  feel  as  well  as  usual  again — 
which  I  desire  strength  to  acquiesce  in,  till  the 
full  purpose  of  my  being  placed  in  and  kept 
through  so  much  suffering  in  this  state  of  ex- 
istence shall  be  accomplished.  But  to  main- 
tain that  disposition  wherein  no  rebellious  feel- 
ings shall  arise,  through  so  long  a  season  of 
suffering  as  is  mine,  requires  a  greater  subjuga- 
tion of  self  than "  is  always  mine  to  feel.  But 
I  hope  that  Power  that  could  redeem  the  thief 
upon  the  cross,  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  who  desire  not  only  at  the 
last  moment  to  exemplify  a  penitent,  contrite 
spirit,  but  whose  desire  is,  that  our  whole  lives 
may  speak  forth,  if  not  by  words,  yet  by  their 
spirit  and  tenor,  that  our  highest  joy  and  wish 
is,  to  abide  in  that  holy  and  Divine  love, 
which,  though  the  ways  of  Infinite  goodness 
maybe  inscrutable  to  our  finite  vision,  breathes 
forth  the  prayer,  "  Strengthen  us,  0  !  Father,  to 
suffer,  and  grant  us  that  spirit  which  can  enable 
us  to  say,  for  all  I  bless  thee,  most  for  the  se- 
vere." 

Thy  friend  in  love  unchangeable,  S.  G.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BE  FAITHFUL  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

"  Little  things  are  little  things,  yet  to  be 
faithful  in  little  things  is  something  great." 
We  little  know  how  much  good  we  may  thereby 
do  in  our  daily  intercourse  among  men.  We 
read  in  the  "Good  Book"  that  a  few  words 
"  fifly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver  ;"  and  having,  I  trust,  known  them 
verified  in  my  own  experience,  I  feel  induced 
to  give  them  publicity,  hoping  the  recital  may 
be  an  encouragement  to  some  who  may  chance 
to  read  these  lines  to  give  expression  to  words 
which  might  arise  in  the  life,  while  mingling 
daily  with  our  fellow  beings.  By  so  doing, 
who  knows  but  that  we  may  hand  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  and  be  as 
"  ministering  angels"  wherever  we  go. 
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I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  my  hus- 
band had  gone  from  home  on  a  gospel  mission, 
a  dear  "  mother  in  Israel  "  came  to  see  me;  as 
an  evidence  of  her  love  and  sympathy  in  my 
loneliness  During  the  course  of  time  we  were 
together  I  made  allusion  to  my  situ ation ,  feelin g 
it  keenly,  and  expressing  concern  how  I  might 
fulfil  my  duties,  my  health  being  frail,  and 
many  obstacles  appearing  to  be  in  the  way. 
After  I  had  finished  my  remarks,  she  observed, 

after  a  little  pause,  M  ,  "Be  a  woman." 

It  was  all  she  said,  and  I  may  acknowledge  I 
never  had  words  to  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  my  mind  than  these;  and  while  we  sat  si- 
lently, I  pondered  on  the  magnitude  of  them, 
and  made  a  firm  resolution  (my  Heaveuly 
Father  assi?ting  me)  to  rise  above  the  toeakness 
of  nature,  and  endeavor  to  assume  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  my  station.  And  I  can  test  ify  these 
were  a  great  strength  and  support  to  me  in 
getting  along  comfortably  during  his  absence. 
Since  tliat  time  this  dear  one  has  passed  away, 
and  in  addition  protracted  and  extreme  illness, 
and  other  trials  of  an  afflictive  character,  have 
fallen  to  my  lot;  yet  through  times  of  the 
greatest  discouragement  and  weakness  the  lan- 
guage, "Be  a  woman!  be  a  woman!"  would 
ever  and  anon  be  ringing  i)i  mine  ears,  produc- 
ing new  life,  strength,  and  resolution,  still  to 
hear  my  spirit  up  to  struggle  on  through  every 
difficulty  which  might  be  in  my  pathway,  look- 
ing unto  Him,  who  is  able  to  make  hard  things 
easy  and  bitter  things  sweet  to  rhe  resigned 
mind.  He  can  give  contentment  in  any  con- 
dition in  which  we  may  be  placed,  aud  will  ever 
fulfil  lis  gracious  j^romises  to  those  who  seek 
His  face  in  humility  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Having  been  willing  to  bo  taught  by  the  les- 
sons handed  forth  to  me,  endeavoring  to  look 
on  the  bright  side,  and  not  consider  that  I  had 
more  to  bear  than  many  others  of  ^>e  rational 
family,  I  feel  a  desire  to  urge  upon  my  fellow 
probationers  that  they  strive  to  improve  by  the 
chcimstances  which  surround  them,  and,  as 
the  Apostle  sayeth,  "In  all  things  to  be  in- 
structed," and  not  give  way  to  any  childish  dis- 
couragements and  reasonings,  or  consultations 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  stein d  vp  nobly  for 
the  right,  as  true  men  aud  women  who  love  the 
truth,  and  whose  greatest  delight  is  in  serving 
the  Lord.  Thus  shall  we  become  vessels  of 
honor,  and  (l  pillars  in  His  Holy  temple,"  to  go 
no  more  out,  upon  whom  "  He  will  write  His 
new  name,"  which  none  can  know  but  those 
who  receive  it  and  are  prepared  to  do  the  work 
He  may  allot  unto  us;  and  when  His  time 
shall  come  which  is  the  best,  be  able  to  lay  down 
our  heads  in  peace  with  the  blessed  assurance 
that  u  we  have  finished  the  work  He  has  given 
us  to  do,"  and  that  "  a  crown  of  righteousness" 
is  laid  up  for  us,  of  which  we  shall  become  the 
blessed  inheritors. 


I  may  further  add  that  this  dear  mother,  too, 
has  gone  to  her  eternal  home ;  but  being  dead, 
"  she  yet  speaketh."  M. 

3d  month  30th,  1567; 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Wood  Lawn,  Va.,  3d  mo.  30th,  1867. 
In  the  turnings  and  overturnings  of  Provi- 
dence I  find  myself  in  this  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood. After  attending  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing last  fall,  myself  and  wife  came  to  this  place, 
and  finding  a  great  many  freedmen  here  that 
needed  assistance  in  their  education,  and  being 
anxious  to  assist  if  possible  in  elevating  this 
downtrodden  people;  after  spending  some  time 
among  them,  we  started  a  writing  school  in  the 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
go  to  day  school.  Becoming  convinced  that 
the  most  that  was  needed  in  their  behalf  was  to 
encourage  them  personally  by  helping  them  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education, 
and  also  being  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  some  willing  hands  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter,  we  felt  it  right  to  leave  our  pleasant 
V/estern  home  and  settle,  for  a  time  at  least, 
where  we  could  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
great  work.  We  would  wish  here  to  say  a  word 
to  all  the  kind  friends  of  the  freedmen  in  the 
North.  You  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  help- 
ing to  lift  up  from  degradation  a  people  long 
trodden  under  foot;  and  we  verily  believe  that 
the  lauRuage  will  be  sounded  in  your  ears: 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye 
gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  sick  and  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  me,"  for  surely  you  are  helping 
in  some  respects  the  least  of  all  Christ's  brethren. 
Let  us  encourage  all  to  go  on  in  the  good 
work,  for  you  are  receiving  the  hearty  thanks 
of  those  you  are  aiding. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  our 
Western  home  and  arrange  things  there  iu 
order  to  carry  out  our  plan;  and  having,  on 
our  journey,  occasion  to  stop  among  friends  in 
Ohio,  we  visited  a  neighborhood  that  we  wish 
to  call  particular  attention  to  as  being  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  rightly  concerned  minds. 
There  are  several  families  of  Friends  there  be- 
sides several  that  are  not  members,  but  having 
been  raised  among  Friends,  and  as  their  families 
are  growing  up  around  them,  they  feel  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  Society.  There  is  the 
material  for  a  nice  meeting  if  a  start  could  only 
bo  made.  Will  Friends  travelling  West  please 
notice  them  '!  they  are  located  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Richmond, 
Indiana,  by  way  of  Piqua,  at  Cable  Station  iu 
Champaign  county,  Post-office  Chalfant.  We 
would  refer  any  Friends  interested  to  Samuel 
Pennington,  Joseph  Townsend  or  Haines  Liu- 
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•ville.  Any  Friends  wishing  to  locate  in  the 
West  will  find  a  good  farming  country  there 
and  prices  of  land  within  the  reach  of  those  in 
moderate  circumstances.  J.  M.  Wood. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  13,  1867. 

Society  Bonds. — In  the  social  religious  ele- 
ment consequent  upon  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  arises  an 
interest  akin  to  a  family  relation,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  remotest  sections,  where  members 
of  the  Society  are  to  be  found.  We  have  be- 
lieved this  fetling  of  interest  might  be  stimu- 
lated and  increased,  if  the  columns  of  the  In- 
telligencer were  more  often  used  as  the  medium 
of  information  interesting  to  all.  We  mean  not 
to  be  busy  bodies,  meddling  with  other  mens' 
affairs,  but  allude  to  subjects  of  general  interest 
which  are  claiming  the  attentiun  of  Friends 
in  different  neighborhoods,  a  knowledge  of 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  So 
ciety  more  firmly  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship. 

The  Apostles,  in  their  day,  wrote  to  their 
brethren  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
pure  mind  and  encouraging  them  to  hold  fast 
their  confidence  in  the  faith  which'  works  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  they 
gave  also  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  which  they  were  then  laboring. 

We  feel  assured  that  an  advantage  would 
arise  from  a  more  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  it  ex- 
ists, not  only  in  one  yearly  meeting,  but  in  all. 

The  seasons  of  discouragement  which  are 
experienced  at  times  by  concerned  Friends,  do 
not  prove  that  the  body  is  declining,  nor  that  its 
strength  is  expended.  It  is  doubtless  in  divine 
wisdom,  that  at  times  we  experience  a  spiritual 
fast,  and  are  left  as  in  a  desolate  place,  but  in 
these  seasons  of  discouragement,  if  we  retire 
from  outside  influences,  and  wait  for  the  still 
small  voice,  we  would,  like  Elijah,  hear  the  en- 
couraging language,  there  are  yet  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal  nor  kissed  his  image. 

We  have  some  times  been  sensible  of  the 
depressing  influence  arising  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
among  us,  and  we  believe  a  manifestation  of  a 


steadfast  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  to  over" 
come  error,  would  much  more  abundantly 
strengthen  those  who  may  be  standing  as  at 
the  point  where  two  ways  meet. 

The  injunction  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  may 
ever  be  remembered  to  profit:  u  Thou,  when 
thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast, 
but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."  Thus 
the  discerning  spirits  of  the  young  will  be 
spared  the  discouragement  of  receiving  what 
may  be  appropriately  compared  to  a  false  report 
of  the  good  land. 


Married,  by  the  approbation  of  Solebury  Monthly 
Meeiing,  on  the  28th  of  Third  month,  1867,  at 
tbe  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  John  Simpson, 
Davis  Palmer,  jun.,  to  Agnes  Simpson,  all  of  Bucks 


Died,  near  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  Third 
month,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  Freddie  W.}  son  of 
David  and  Jane  S.  Furnas,  aged  11  months. 

 ,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Second  month  3d,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  Walter  L.  Baright,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  On  board  a  California  steamer 
bound  for  New  York,  Third  month  4th,  of  the  same 
disease,  Samuel  Franklin  Baright,  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  age;  sons  of  Augustin  and  Mary  P.  Barigbt, 
late  of  Elba,  and  members  of  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y. 

 ,  <  n  First-day  evening,  3d  month  31st,  at  the 

residence  of  his  son,  Canby  S.  Smith,  Chester,  Pa., 
Davis  Smith,  Sr.,  late  of  Philadelphia,  aged  75  years. 

 ,  Third  month  18th,  Sarah  B.,  widow  of  Wm. 

Middleton,  in  her  65th  year.  (Buried  from  her  son- 
in-laws',  Josiah  Haines,  Baddonfield.) 

 ,  on  3d  d»y.  Third  month  26th,  at  Philadel- 

plia,  Benjamin  A.  Shoemaker,  of  Long  Branch,  aged 
57  years. 

 ,  Third  month  27th,  Oliver  Howard,  only 

child  of  Oliver  and  Alice  S.  Wilson,  aged  2  years 
and  26  days. 

 ,  Third  month  28tb,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of 

Joseph  and  Sallie  G.  Chapman,  in  her  13th  year. 

 ,  Third  month  29th,  John  Miskey,  Youngest 

child  of  John  T.  and  Elizabeth  Hance,  aged  9  months. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month,  1867,  Charles 

Palmer,  son  of  David  Palmer,  in  the  thirty-third  - 
year   of   bis™  age  ;   a  member   of    Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

His  close  was  peaceful,  with  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 


Fripnds'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Fourth  month  17th,  'at  8  o'clock,  at  Green  St.  Meeting 
House. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  ) 
Anne  Cooper,  ) 


Clerks. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publication 
Association  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  4th 
mo.  19ih,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CAUTION. 

Friends  in  their  different  neighborhoods  are 
cautioned  against  giving  either  pecuniary  aid 
or  encouragement  to  a  colored  man  who  is  col- 
lecting money  under  the  pretense  of  establish- 
ing a  colored  school  in  Maryland. 

He  is  a  small  man,  quite  light-colored,  and 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  he  gave  liis 
name  as  Jacob  Chavop.  He  has  made  improper 
use  of  letters  that  were  given  to  him,  has  altered 
the  figures  opposite  to  the  names  of  those  who 
gave  him  money,  and  behaved  in  a  very  unbe- 
coming manner  at  several  Friends'  houses. 

Samuel  Willets, 

TllOMAS  FOULKE. 
New  York,  4th  mo.  1st,  1867. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  igno- 
rance, rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 


MEETINGS  FOR.  READING  AND  CONVERSATION 
At  Race  Street  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  27th  ult.  letters 
were  rend  from  similar  associations  of  Friends 
in  Baltimore,  Newtown,  and  Yardle<i  ville. 
These  were  in  reply  to  those  addressed  to  them 
by  our  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  gave 
encouraging  evidence  that  their  meetings  had 
been  valuable  in  strengthening  each  other. 

The  subject  of  plaiuness  and  moderation, 
continued  iroin  our  last  meeting,  was  resumed. 
A  friend  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
in  cases  where  mothers  felt  themselves  restrain- 
ed, in  relation  to  their  own  apparel,  from  fol- 
lowing absurd  and  changing  fashions,  the  same 
care  was  not  observed  in  relation  to  their  little 
children,  whose  appearance  so  much  resembled 
that  of  other  children,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
the  humorous  remark  of  some  writer^hat  he 
had  never  seen  "  a  Quaker  baby."  The  speak- 
er had  no  desire  to  see  the  dress  appropriate  to 
age  placed  upou  childhood,  but  that  simplicity, 
utility  and  a  regard  to  health  should  be  the 
governing  motive  with  mothers  in  regard  to 
the  dress  of  their  children,  rather  than  a  de- 
sire to  conform  to  unhealthful  and  ridiculous 
fashion. 

A  friend  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
n  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco,  called  atten- 
ion  to  the  fact  that  unless  it  was  kept  within 
proper  bound-!,  it  was  deleterious  to  the  hu- 
nan  constitution.  lie  and  some  others  thought 
t  might  sometimes  be  used  as  a  medicinal 
igent,  while  others  believed  it  was  always  dele- 
erious,  and  that  the  same  prohibition  which 
ipplied  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  should 
ifeo  be  applied  to  tobacco — '-Touch  not,  taste 
iote,  handle  not."  The  hope  was  expressed 
hat  the  female  portion  of  our  community  would 
ixert  their  influence  in  discouraging  the  use  of 


this  hurtful  weed,  and  the  language  of  Cowper 
in  reference  to  it  was  aptly  quoted,  as  follows: 

Pernicious  weed  !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 

Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 

Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 

The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours. 

Thou  art,  indeed,  the  drug  a  gard'ner  wants 

To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants — 

But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind 

As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 

And  show  the  softest  minds,  and  fairest  forms, 

As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  and  worms? 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  language  as  a 
means  of  conveying  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
we  were  reminded  of  our  duty  to  keep  it  pure 
and  simple,  free  from  those  corruptions  and  ex- 
aggerations which  often  pass  current  among 
the  thoughtless  and  unscrupulous.  Attention 
to  the  monitions  of  truth  will  preserve  from 
forms  of  language  which  have  originated  in  gay 
and  artificial  society  and  will  lead  to  accurate 
and  truthful  speech.  This  is  the  ground  of 
the  testimony  to  plainness  of  speech,  a  testi- 
mony which  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  in 
modern  times,  and  which  we  are  still  called 
upon  to  maintain  faithfully  and  conscientiously. 
The  wide  range  which  the  discussion  embraced 
brought  into  view  the  proper  moral  training  of 
the  young;,  who  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
avoid  positive  vice,  but  to  cultivate  generous 
and  benevolent  feelings.  The  impressible 
mind  of  young  children  should  be  brought  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  forms  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  the}7  should  be  early  taught  the  luxuiy 
of  doing  good. 

Habits  of  giving  food  to  the  hungry  and 
clothing  to  the  destitute  should  be  acquired  in 
early  life  under  stimulus  of  parental  influence, 
so  that  those  tender  sympathies,  the  gems  of 
which  are  planted  in  every  soul,  may  grow  into 
expansive  benevolence  and  Christian  charily. 
Thus  the  root  of  selfishness  is  choked  by  a 
growth  which  tends  to  fit  men  and  women  for 
enlarged  usefulness  in  this  world  and  enjoy- 
ment in  that  which  is  to  come.  Education  in 
i's  moral  aspect  must  begin  in  the  domestic 
circle;  all  the  learning  of  schools  can  never 
substitute  that  of  home,  nor  can  intellectual 
acquirements  take  the  place  of  the  training  of 
the  moral  nature. 

The  elevating  influence  of  nature,  a  commu- 
nion large  and  wide  with  the  works  of  the 
Divine  Architect,  was  adverted  to  as  a  means 
of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture,  and  in 
the  absence  of  travel,  which  puts  us  under  its 
immediate  influence,  we  have  pictures  which 
represent  its  grandest  scenes  so  as  almost  to 
equal  the  original  in  their  effects  The  influ- 
ences of  good  society  were  also  held  up  as  of 
great  importance  in  moulding  the  character; 
young  men  may  often  be  in  great  measure 
preserved  from  the  grosser  forms  of  immorality 
by  the  influence  of  refined  female  society.  It 
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is  better  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  good  in 
our  children  than  to  be  too  much  occupied  with 
observing  and  reproving  what  to  our  more  ma- 
ture judgments  may  appear  as  faults.  These 
and  many  other  considerations  occupied  the 
Bceeting,  which  was  large  and  interesting. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  second  lecture  in 
the  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham's  course  on  the  So- 
cial Condition  of  Women,  now  delivering  in  his 
church  on  Suuday  evenings.  Mr.  Frothingham 
began  by  saying  that  the  question  of  work  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  edu- 
cation. The  uneducated  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity will  always  be  the  drudges.  Before  women 
can  do  all  the  work  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
they  must  receive  all  the  education  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to 
decide  wh  it  education  best  befits  women,  and 
what  best  befits  men;  for  until  both  are  educat 
ed  equally  well  it  will  be  impossible  to  sny  what 
place  either  may  be  competent  to  fill.  Men  and 
women  are  no  doubt  very  different  beings  in 
many  respects;  but  how  different  they  are,  and 
to  what  degree,  and  in  what  respects  different, 
can  be  determined  enly  when  both  have  had 
the  same  intellectual  advantage.  The  .  female 
intelligence  is  no  more  unlike  the  masculine 
than  the  female  organization  is  ;  and  if  mascu- 
line and  feminine  bodies  are  submitted  to  the 
same  general  regulations,  why  should  not  the 
masculine  and  feminine  intellects  be  ?  Both 
breathe  the  same  air  physically  ;  why  not  intel- 
lectually ?  Both  bask  in  the  same  sunshine 
bodily;  why  not  mentally?  Boys  and  girls  suck 
the  same  milk  and  eat  the  same  article  of  por- 
ridge;  why  shou  d  they  not  both  feed  on  the 
same  knowledge  ?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  men 
and  women  should  not  travel  over  the  same 
fields  of  literature,  as  that  they  should  not  travel 
over  the  same  islands  and  continents  ;  that  they 
must  not  devour  the  same  sort  of  books,  as  that 
they  must  not  eat  the  same  kind  of  vegetable. 
Just  as  the  b  .ef  and  mutton,  the  bread  and  the 
hominy,  go  to  make  girlhood  in  the  girl,  and 
boyhood  in  the  boy,  why  should  not  the  arts 
and  sciences  assimilate  according  to  the  same 
orgauic  law  ?  The  very  thing  we  need  to  know 
is — what  can  women  assimilate,  and  what  can 
men  assimilate  ?  And  this  we  shall  never  know 
till  we  have  tried  the  most  liberal  nutriment 
on  both.  We  are  continually  talking  about 
man's  career,  and  woman's  career;  but  the 
career  is  determined  by  the  capacity,  and  the 
capacity  is  not  ascertained,  nor  can  it  be  at 
present.  By  all  means,  let  education  be  adapt- 
ed to  career  ;  but  a  general  education  can  alone 
decide  what  the  career  shall  be;  whether  it 
shall  be  in  doors  or  out,  scientific  or  artistical, 
meehauical  or   literary.    Let   the  choice  of 


food  be  left  to  the  appetite,  but  let  the  ap 
petite  have  a  large  choice  of  food.    There  ifjltftli 
little  reason  to  think  that  women  would  betake 
themselves,  as  a  general  or  usual  thing,  to  ag- 


riculture, commerce,  finance,  manufactures^  oifljld 
engineering;  but  if  they  should,  this  actior 
would  merely  prove  that  a  feminine  element 
was  in  those  pursuits  which  she  was  to  supply 
Are  men  afraid  lest  women  might  do  their  workl| atou 
better  than  they  themselves  do  1  That  fear  is 
a  confession  that  their  work  must  be  meant  foir 
women  ;  and  who  would  hinder  women  from  do« 
ing  what  they  were  meant  to  do  ?  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham contended  that  nearly  all  occupations  J  ion 
had  their  feminine  side.  Religion  had,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  has  proved  ;  and  Protestant! 
Christendom  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  in 
troducing  women  into  its  organization.  Medi 
cine  has  a  lar^e  place  for  women  ;  so  has  social 
science;  so  has  public  education.  But  womem  and 
can  do  nothing  of  all  this  by  instinct ;  ihey  need 
teaching  at  every  step  as  men  do.  Education 
holds  the  key  to  every  kind  of  employment. 
Washing  and  ironing  do  not  come  by  nature 
Plain  sewing  must  be  taught.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can superstition  that  cooking  comes  by  nature 
to  all  Irish  girls ;  and  we  are  a  nation  of  dys- 
peptics. Eveiy  profession  requires  training ; 
even  the  humblest  do.  Of  course,  the  more 
lucrative  and  delicate  must.  Literature  is  the 
easiest ;  but  nimble  wits  alone  carry  few  to  fame! 
or  fortune.  Art  in  all  degrees  requires  instruc- 
tion, severe  and  long.  Come  to  the  occupations 
which  women  are  supposed  to  take  to  naturally; 
how  far  will  a  kind  heart  go  toward  making  a 
good  nurse  ?  Do  the  sciences  come  by  instinct  ? 
Does  logic  ?  Will  sympathetic  feeling  in  a  femi- 
nine teacher  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  or  language  ?  Another  popu- 
lar superstition  would  have  us  believe  that  wo- 
men are  endowed  with  genius  for  housekeeping. 
Where  is  the  evidence?  The  good  housekeeper!^; 
needs  as  much  education  as  an  overseer.  Shet  \\ 
should  be  a  chemist,  a  sociologist,  a  physician, 
and  a  metaphysician.  Nothing  less  than  an  or- 
dinary common-school  education  is  required  to 
qualify  women  to  be  good  housemaids,  to  de- 
liver messages,  take  correct  change  from  thedjj,, 
shopman,  keep  themselves  and  their  mistresses 
out  of  trouble.  Now,  with  the  immensity  of  ^ 
this  need  for  intellectual  preparation,  contrast!  ga, 
the  m  serable  scantiness  of  the  supply.  ThffliL 
common  school  education  taxes  the  brain  too 
severely,  and  is  not  practical  enough.  The 
private  school  education,  with  its  unconscion- 
able amount  of  French,  its  dash  of  Italian,  its 
snatch  of  music,  its  patch  of  arithmetic,  its 
muddle  of  geography  and  physical  science,  its 
confusion  of  many  things  undigested  and  indi- 
gestible, prepares  the  girl  for  nothing  useful, 
and  ends  just  as  her  mind  is  maturing.  The 
special  schools  are  almost  all  for  boys  and  men. 
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Women  are  not  instructed  in  book-keeping,  in 
technology,  in  practical  science.  They  have  no 
divinity  schools.  The  conveniences  for  the 
study  of  medicine  are  for  the  male  sex.  The 
old  countries  have,  in  many  respects,  the  ad- 
vantage over  us.  The  Universiry  of  Bologna 
conferred  decrees  on  women,  and  was  proud  to 
send  out  Professoresses  of  Jurisprudence, of  An- 
atomy and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Greek  and 
the  Mathematics.  More  than  a  centuary  ago 
courses  of  medical  lectures  were  delivered  to 
women  in  Leyden  and  Paris.  The  Universities 
of  Gotiiugen  and  Giessen  gave  doctorates  to 
women  in  the  last  century  ;  so  did  the  College 
at  Marburg;  so  did  the  famous  hospital  at  Ber- 
lin. In  Paris  the  Maternite  educates  young 
women  as  midwives.  The  Sorbonne  has  insti- 
tuted concurrent  courses  of  instruction  for  wo- 
men, with  examinations,  degrees  and  diplomas, 
and  sends  out  140  or  150  women,  married  and 
single,  as  duly  qualified  teachers.  Paris  has 
upward  of  80  free  schools,  employing  more  than 
200  mistresses,  and  educating:  annually  some  15,- 
000  poor  girls.  All  this  muk  s  America  look 
small.  Thorough  education,  either  for  men  or 
women,  is  not  to  be  had  here  by  any  but  the 
very  rich.  Business  with  U3  has  in  hand  the 
task  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  an 
immense  continent.  For  this,  male  vigor  is  de- 
manded, and  male  vigor  in  its  rude  state.  Men 
are  educated  for  their  immediate  purposes,  and 
as  women  are  not  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
these  purposes,  their  education  is  omitted  But 
better  times  are  coining.  Mr.  Frothingham 
here  spoke  of  the  Western  Colleges — Antioch, 
Oberlin,  and  the  Normal  School  associated  with 
the  Michigan  University.  He  also  gave  a  glow- 
iug  description  of  Vassar  College,  as  striking 
the  key  note  of  education  for  women  in  America. 
Special  schools,  too,  are  beginning  to  grow  up 
and  to  flourish  ;  schools  of  Art  and  practical 
Science  ;  Medical  schools, and  schools  of  Design. 
What  women  will  become  when  thoroughly 
educated  time  alone  can  show.  At  all  events, 
they  will  simply  become  more  finely  developed 
women.  They  will  not  become  men.  Educa- 
tion will  not  produce  an  immediate  crop  of 
Maria  Theresas  or  Elizabeths ;  of  Eloiscs  or 
Hypatias  ;  of  Miss  Blackwells  or  Miss  Zakrzew- 
skas  ;  of  Maria  Mitchells,  liosa  Bonheurs  or 
Harriet  Hosmers ;  but  it  will  enable  those  who 
must  work  to  find  work,  and  to  do  it  well ;  it 
will  give  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  work 
a  refuge  from  idleness  and  ennui.  It  will  make 
all  women  better  talkers,  more  interesting  com- 
panions, more  intelligent  associates,  more  capa- 
ble housekeepers,  more  competent  mothers, 
more  influential  wives,  more  significant  mem 
bers  of  society.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  men  that 
women  are  not  better  educated,  but  it  is  at  least 
as  ti  uch  the  fault  of  women.  When  "  ladies/' 
so  called,  shall  feel  that  intelligence  is  a  glory 


and  not  a  shame,  that  culture  is  an  honor,  and 
knowledge  a  praise;  that  industry  is  more  re- 
spectable than  idleness,  and  that  self-support- 
ing occupation  is  more  creditable  than  languish- 
ing ease,  then  the  doors  of  academies  will  fly 
open  ;  (he  avenues  to  honest  labor  will  be 
thronged  by  eager  aspirants;  feminine  talent 
will  come  fairly  into  the  market;  women  will 
be  healthier  for  being  more  comprehensively 
developed,  and  the  weaker  sex  will  beeome  in 
society  the  power  it  is  ordaiued  that  it  shall  be. 


TIIE  FISHERMANS  WIFE. 
Tt  was  summer  time,  and  the  dawning  day 
Shone  bright  on  the  cliff's  of  onr  lonely  bay, 
And  my  man  went  out  in  his  bo^t  to  sea, 
To  win  the  bread  for  his  house  and  me. 

The  day  went  on — I  remember  it  well — 
The  rooms  were  filled  with  the  salt  sea  smell; 
And  the  sunlight  came,  like  an  ang^l  good, 
Through  the  doors  and  the  windows  that  open 
stood. 

I  sang  and  worked  with  joy  in  my  heirt, 
For  I  hold  that  a  wife  should  do  her  part 
To  clean  and  brighten  the  house  within, 
Praying  the  Lord  to  keep  her  from  sin. 

I  had  finished,  and  ju'tsat  down  to  rest, 
When  I  saw  a  cloud  ri*e  up  in  the  West, 
And  the  moan  of  the  sea  grew  loud  on  the  rock3, 
And  the  gulls  flew  landward  in  shrieking  flacks. 

Soon  the  wind  blew  loud  from  the  hollow  skies, 
And  I  wat  hed  the  waves  with  frightened  eyes, 
As  they  struggled  and  sprang  at  the  cloud's  black 
frown, 

And  clutching  their  broad  wing3,  swept  them  down. 

Then  I  hurried  out  to  the  old  pier-hea<i, 
Through  the  yard  of  the  church,  where  slept  the 
dead  ; 

And  I  wished  that  my  man  and  I  bad  died, 
And  were  quietly  sleeping  there,  side  by  side. 

'Twas  an  evil  wish — I  rebuked  it  to"> ; 
But  one  heart  is  weak  where  there  should  be  two, 
And  one  voice  alone  grows  weak  in  prayer, 
When  it  misses  another  so  often  there. 

Well,  I  watched  for  hours  in  that  beat  and  blow, 
'Till  all  the  light  from  the  sky  did  go. 
Then  I  turned  heart-sick  from  the  fling  of  the  foam, 
And  wrestled  my  way  to  my  vacant  home. 

There  th«  breath  of  the  storm  blew  under  the  door, 
And  I  felt  it  whiter  along  the  floor  ; 
And  the  clothes  of  my  man  as  they  hung  on  the  stand, 
Swung  as  if  touched  by  a  spirit  hand. 

The  lights  1  put  in  the  window  small, 
Were  blown  into  darkness  one  and  all ; 
And  I  heard,  as  the  whirling  storm  went  by, 
Shri-ks  as  of  souls  about  to  die. 

I  dropt  to  the  ground  with  my  hands  on  my  face, 
For  1  feared  to  see  some  sight  in  ihe  place; 
And  I  prayed  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
And  He  heard  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  sleep. 

I  leapt  up  at  last  ;  'twas  early  dawn  : 
I  ran  to  the  door — the  storm  was  gone  ; 
Tbe  morning  star  shone  bright  o'er  the  sea  ; 
And  my  man  came  home  to  his  house  and  me. 

—  Chambers1  Journal. 
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"  JUDGE  NOT  THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED. 
I'll  count  not  up  another's  faults. 

And  thus  forget  my  own  ; 
Nor  criticise  another's  words, 

but  mine,  e'en  to  thtrir  tone — 
It  surely     not  meet  f'o<-  me 

To  try  the  work  of  Deity. 
For  I  shall  have  enough  to  do 

To  guide  myself  aright; 
And  so  to  act,  that  all  my  deeds 

Be  pleasing  in  His  sight — 
I  am  not  ready  to  begin 

To  reckon  up  my  brother's  sin. 
A  tender  caution  oft  is  good, 

With  kindly  feeling  given; 
Bat  criticism  never  will 

Advance  one  step  towards  Heaven — 
The  heart  is  to  our  Father  known, 

'Tis  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone. 


The  following  account  was  published  in  the 
late  u  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. " 

ON  THE   AGRICULTURAL  ANT  OF  TEXAS. 
(MYRMICA  MOLEFACfENS.) 
BY  GIDEON  LINCECUM. 

This  ant  is  iuodorous,  having  no  smell  of 
formic  acid.  It  is  a  large  reddish  brown  ant, 
dwells  in  the  ground,  is  a  farmer,  lives  in  com- 
munities, which  are  often  very  populous,  and 
controlled  by  a  peiiect  government;  there  are 
no  idlers  amongst  them.  They  build  paved 
cities,  O'lQHruot  roads,  and  sustain  a  large  mili- 
tary force. 

When  one  of  the  young  queens,  or  mother 
ants,  comes  to  maturity,  and  has  received  the 
embraces  of  the  male  ant,  who  immediately  dies, 
she  goes  out  alone,  selects  a  location  and  goes 
rapidly  to  work  excavating  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  digging  and  carrying  out  the  dirt  with 
her  mouth.  As  soon  as  she  has  progressed  far 
enough  for  her  wings  to  strike  against  the  sides 
of  the  hole,  she  deliberately  cuts  them  off.  She 
now,  without  further  obstruction,  continues  to 
deepen  the  hole  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  inches, 
when  she  widens  the  bottom  of  it  into  a  suita- 
ble cell  for  depositing  her  eggs  and  nurturing 
the  young.  She  continues  to  labor  out-doors 
and  iu,  until  she  has  raised  to  maturity  20  to  30 
workers,  when  her  labor  ceases,  and  she  re- 
mains in  the  cells,  supplying  the  eggs  for  com- 
ing millions,  and  her  kingdom  has  commenced. 
But  very  few  of  the  thousands  of  mother 
ants  that  swarm  out  from  the  different  king- 
doms two  or  three  times  a  year  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  city.  However,  when  oue  does 
succeed  in  reariug  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers  to  carry  on  the  business,  she  entrusts 
the  management  of  the  national  works  to  them, 
and  is  seen  n  >  more  out-ide. 

The  workers  all  seem  to  understand  the 
duties  assigned  to  them,  aud  will  perform  them 
or  die  iu  the  effort. 


The  workers  increase  the  concealment,  whichi  jre 
had  been  kept  up  by  the  mother  ant  during  thea  tlsen 
period  of  her  personal  labors,  of  the  passage  ore  mil 
gate  way  to  their  city,  by  dragging  up  andi  ibes 
covering  it  with  bits  of  stick,  straw  and  the* tells 
hard  black  pellets  of  earth,  which  are  thrown*  into 
up  by  the  earth  worms,  until  there  is  no  way?  p 
visible  for  them  to  enter;  and  the  little  HtteH  p 
is  so  ingeniously  placed,  that  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  having  been  drifted  together  bjj  « 
the  wind  than  to  have  been  the  work  of  design. 

In  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  numbers 
of  the  community  have  greatly  increased,  and 
they  feel  able  to  sustain  themselves  among  the 
surrounding  nations,  they  throw  off  their  con- 
cealment, clear  away  the  grass,  herbage  and  |ji 
other  litter  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  feet  aroundl|Bil 
the  entrance  to  their  city,  coustruct  a  pave- 
ment, organize  an  efficient  police,  and,  thus  es- 
tablished, proclaim  themselves  an  independent 
city.    The  pavement,  which  is  always  kept  very- 
clean,  consists  of  a  pretty  hard  crust  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  formed  by  selecting 
and  laying  such  grits  and  particles  of  sand  as  willlLj 
fit  closely  over  the  entire  surface.    This  is  the 
case  in  sandy  soil,  where  they  can  procure  coarse 
sand  and  grit  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  black 
prairie  soil,  where  there  is  no  sand,  they  con- 
struct the  pavement  by  levelling  and  smoothing 
the  surface  and  suffering  it  to  bake  in  the  sun- 
shine, when  it  becomes  very  hard  and  firm. 
That  borh  forms  of  these  pavements  are  the 
work  of  a  well  planned  design,  there  can  be  noi^, 
doubt  with  the  careful  investigator.    All  the  ;  TOr| 
communities  of  this  species  select  their  homes 
in  the  open  sunshine,  and  construct  pavements.  ^ 
Their  pavements  are  always  circular  and  con- •  )eyC 
structed  pretty  much  on  the  same  plan.    During  ;L 
the  ten  years  drought  that  prevailed  here,  and  La, 
which  seemed  very  favorable  to  the  increase  of  'Lj 
this  species  of  ant,  they  suffered  their  pave- 
ments to  remain  flat,  sometimes  even  basin- 
form.    But  the  drought  could  not  continue 
always.    The  rain,  which  would  be  certain  to 
drown  the  ants  should  it  come  upon  their  fiat 
and  basin-form  pavements,  would  return  again  |0ff( 
some  day,  and  they  seemed  to  know  when  this 
much  dreaded  eveut  would  occur.    At  least  six 
months  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  rain, 
they    commenced,    universally,    building  up 
mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  pavements.  To 
these  mounds  in  the  prairie  they  brought  the  |La 
little  pallets  of  earth,  thrown  to  the  surface  by 
the  earth  worms,  and  piled  them  up  into  a  ctr- ' 
cular  mound  a  foot  or  more  in  height.    Io  | 
sandy  soil  it  is  constructed  of  coarse  sand,  and 
La  rocky  situations  they  build  it  of  gravel,  and 
the  pieces  are  so  large,  and  the  mound  so  high 
(18  inches  to  2  feet,  with  a  four  feet  base)  that  ; 
the  beholder  is  overwhelmed  with  wonder.    I  1 
know  of  one  of  these  stone  pyramids  nearly  3  j 
feet  high  and  5|  to  6  feet  base,  in  which  there  m( 

If 
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'^re  many  little  fragments  of  stone,  some  of 
hem  carried  to  the  very  top,  any  one  of  which 
yould  weigh  more  than  25  ants.  Internally 
ihe  ant  mound  contains  many  neatly  constructed 
tells,  the  floors  of  which  are  horizontal;  and 
nto  these  cells  the  eggs,  young  ones,  and  their 
itores  of  grain  are  carried  in  time  of  rainy 
easons. 

The  mound  itself,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  it,  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
eet,  sometimes  more,  from  the  centre,  is  kept 
'ery  clean,  like  a  pavement.  Everything  that 
lappens  to  be  dropped  upon  the  pavement  is 
ut  to  pieces  and  carried  away.  The  largest 
Iropping  from  the  cows  will,  in  a  short  time 
>e  removed.  I  have  placed  a  large  corn-stalk 
m  the  pavement,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
hree  days  found  it  hollowed  out  to  a  mere 
hell;  that  too,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  cut 
o  pieces  and  carried  off.  Not  a  green  thing  is 
7  uffered  to  grow  on  the  pavement,  with  the  ex 
eption  of  a  single  species  of  grain-bearing 
rass,  (Aristida  stricta.)  This  the  ant  nurses 
ud  cultivates  with  great  care;  having  it  in  a 
ircle  around  and  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
entre  of  the  mound.  It  also  clears  away  the 
reeds  and  other  grasses  all  around  outside  of 
he  circular  row  of  Aristida,  to  the  distance  of 
ne  or  two  feet.  The  cultivated  grass  flourishes 
uxuriantly,  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  small, 
hite,  flinty  grains,  which,  under  the  micro- 
cope,  have  the  appearance  of  the  rice  of  cora- 
lerce.  When  it  is  ripe  it  is  harvested  by  the 
rorkers,  and  carried,  chaff  and  all,  into  the 
ranary  cells,  where  it  is  divested  of  the  chaff, 
rhich  is  immediately  taken  out  and  thrown 
eyond  the  limits  of  the  pavement,  always  to  the 
e  side.  The  clean  grain  is  carefully  stored 
way  in  dry  cells.  These  cells  are  so  constructed 
hat  water  csnnot  reach  them,  except  in  long 
et  spells,  when  the  earth  becomes  thoroughly 
iturated,  and  dissolves  the  cement  with  which 
e  granary  cells  are  made  tight.  This  is  a  great 
lamity,  and  if  rain  continues  a  few  days  it 
ill  drown  out  the  entire  community.  In  cases, 
owever,  where  it  has  continued  long  enough 
ly  to  wet  and  swell  their  grain,  as  soon  as  a 
mny  day  occurs  they  take  it  all  out,  and 
Dreading  it  in  a  clean  place,  after  it  has  sunned 
day  or  two,  or  is  fully  dry,  they  take  it  in  again, 
;cept  the  grains  that  are  sprouted ;  these  they 
variably  leave  out.  I  have  seen  at  least  a 
uart  of  sprouted  seeds  left  out  at  one  place. 
They  aiso  collect  the  grain  from  several  other 
ecies  of  grass,  as  well  as  seed  from  many 
nds  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  like  almost 
iy  kind  of  seeds — red  pepper  seeds  seem  to 
e  a  favorite  with  them. 
In  a  barren  rocky  place  in  a  wheat  field,  a 
n  days  after  harvest,  I  saw  quite  a  number  of 
heat  grains  scattered  over  the  pavement  of  an 
at  city,  and  the  laborers  were  still  bringing  it 


out.  I  found  the  wheat  quite  sound,  but  a 
little  swelled.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
I  passed  there  again  ;  the  wheat  had  dried,  and 
they  were  busily  engaged  carrying  it  in  again. 

The  species  of  grass  they  so  carefully  culti- 
vate is  a  biennial.  They  sow  it  in  time  for  the 
autumnal  rains  to  bring  it  up.  Accordingly, 
about  the  first  of  November,  if  the  fall  has  been 
seasonable,  a  beautiful  green  row  of  the  ant 
rice,  about  4  inches  wide,  is  seen  springing  up 
on  the  pavement,  in  a  circle  of  14  to  15  feet 
in  circumference.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  cir- 
cular row  of  grass  they  do  not  permit  a  single 
spire  of  any  other  grass  or  weed  to  remain  a 
day;  leaving  the  Aristida  untouched  until  it  is 
ripe,  which  occurs  in  June  of  the  next  year, 
they  gather  the  seeds  and  carry  them  into  the 
granaries  as  before  stated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  peculiar  species  of 
grass  is  intentionally  planted,  and,  in  farmer- 
like manner,  carefully  divested  of  all  other 
grasses  and  weeds  during  the  time  of  its  growth, 
and  that  after  it  has  matured,  and  the  grain 
stored  away,  they  cut  away  the  dry  stubble  and 
remove  it  from  the  pavement,  leaving  it  unen- 
cumbered until  the  ensuing  autumn,  when  the 
same  species  of  grass,  and  in  the  same  circle, 
appears  again,  receiving  the  same  agricultural 
care  as  did  the  previous  crop  ;  and  so  on,  year 
after  year,  as  I  know  to  be  the  case  on  farms 
where  their  habitations  are,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  protected  from  the  depredations  of 
cattle.  Outside  of  the  fields  they  sow  the 
grass  seeds,  but  the  cows  crop  it  down  two  or 
three  times,  when,  finding  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  carry  on  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  cut  it  all  away  and  re-establish  the  clean 
pavement.  Our  cattle  did  not  often  crop  the 
ant  rice  until  their  increased  numbers  have 
forced  them  to  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grass.  That, 
however,  has  turned  out  favorably  to  the  ant 
interest.  For,  while  the  prairies  are  being 
denuded  of  the  stronger  grasses,  we  have  a 
delicate  little  biennial  barley  (Hordium  pusil- 
lum)  that  is  filling  all  the  naked  places.  It 
rises  from  3  to  6  inches,  producing  fine  grain 
for  ant  consumption.  It  matures  about  the  last 
days  of  April,  and  from  that  time  all  the  agri- 
cultural ants  are  seen  packing  it  home  daily 
through  the  summer.  This  species  of  ant  sub- 
sists eutirely  on  vegetable  seeds.  I  have  some- 
times seen  them  drag  a  caterpillar  or  a  crippled 
grasshopper  into  their  hole,  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  pavement,  but  I  have  never 
observed  them  carrying  any  such  things  home 
that  they  had  captured  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  they  eat  much  animal  food. 

(To  be  continue  i.) 


Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainments 
for  your  friends,  within  your  means — not  be- 
yond. 
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NEAR  AND  FAR  SIOIITEDNESS. 

Uutil    recently    "  near-sightedness "  and 
«  long-sightedness  "   have  been  explained  by 
assuming  in  the  first  case  that  in  consequence 
of  the  too  great  convexity  of  the  coruea  and 
crystalline  lens,  one  or  both,  the  focus  is  farmed 
in  front  of  the  retina,  while  in  the  second  the 
ra\s  of  light  are  concentrated  behind  the  retina, 
because  the  convexity  of  the  parts  just  mentioned  j 
is  too  small    The  correction  of  these  imperfec- 1 
tions  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses  in  the  first, 
instance,  and  of  convex  ones  in  the  second, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  needed  to  show  that 
the  explanation  was  true.    It  certainly  had  the  j 
merit  of  meeting  the  facts,  and  so  has  been  al- 
most universally  accepted  by  physiologists,  and  j 
has  found  its  way  into  every  text-book  touch-: 
ing  upon  the  optical  structure  of  the  eye.  That 
these  conditions,  if  they  existed,  would  produce 
the  effects  indicated,  no  one  will  doubt;  but  it 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  alleged  con- 
ditions of  the  cornea  and  lens  were  never  satis- 
factorily shown  to  be  attendants  of  the  two  ab- 
normal states  of  the  eye  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing.   Recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
both  near  and  long  sightedness  may  be,  and  in 
most  cases  are,  the  result  of  wholly  other  causes. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  to 
any  one  that,  the  refracting  media  being  quite 
normal,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  axis  of  the  eye 
beiug  too  long,  the  retina  is  too  far  behind  the 
lens,  the  rays  will  meet  in  front  of  this,  and  thus 
short-sightedness  will  of  necessity  follow.  The 
average  length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  a  little 
less  than  an  inch,  viz.  :  2125  millimetres,  or 
about  0  95  inch.    Donders  has  shown  that  in 
near-sighted  persons  it  exceeds  an  inch,  and 
may  amount  to  120  inch  and  even  more,  the  j 
other  diameters  being  unchanged.    In  this  case  ' 
the  ball  of  the  eye  becomes  more  or  less  oval 
or  egg-shaped,  and  v>  hen  turned  strongly  to-  i 
wards  the  nose  will  fill  the  orbit  more  than 
usual  at  the  outer  angle.    Concave  glasses  will, 1 
of  course,  be  required  to  disperse  the  light  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  re- 
tina.   In  proof  that  too  great  convexity  of  the  j 
cornea  does  not  produce  near-sightedness,  may  j 
be  urged  the  fact  that  this  convexity  is  greatest 
in  childhood,  but,  as  Yolkman  observed,  chil-  ' 
dren  are  rarely  near-sighted.  | 
In  regard  to  long-sightedness,  if  the  alleged 
cause  of  it,  viz.,  the  flattening  of  the  cornea  and 
crystalline  lens,  existed,  this  would  of  necessity  j 
form  the  focus,  other  things  being  the  same,  be-  j 
hind  the  retina;  but  no  proof  was  ever  brought 
forward  that  this  flattening  actually  did  exist 
in  the  majority  of  cases.    In  adopting  this  ex- 
planation, its  inconsistency  with  the  fact  that 
elderly  persons  still  see  far  objects  distinctly, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  physiologists. 
The  persistence  of  this  faculty  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  make  it  probable  that  no 


permanent  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  the 
iens,  since  this  would  impair  the  eye  for 
seeing  objects  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  those 
near  at  hand.  Kramer  and  Helmholtz  have 
shown  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  see- 
ing near  objects  depends  upon  a  temporary 
change  in  the  form  of  the  lens,  this  becoming 
more  and  more  convex  as  the  object  approaches 
the  nearest  point  of  distinctvision.  This  is  proved 
by  watching  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
images  of  a  candle  as  seen  reflected,  1st,  trom 
the  front  of  the  cornea  ;  2d,  from  the  foremost  or 
convex  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  and 
3d,  from  the  hindmost  or  concave  surface  of 
this  capsule.  The  image  from  this  last  is  in- 
verted, and  that  from  the  front  of  the  capsule 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  three.  The  attention  of 
the  person  whose  eye  is  observed  being  directed 
to  a  distant  point,  if  it  be  suddenly  changed  to  a 
near  one,  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  first, 
so  that  no  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  will 
be  necessary,  the  central  image  will  change  its 
size,  becoming  smaller,  showing  that  the  reflec- 
ting surface  has  become  more  convex,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  change  its  place  to  one  side, 
showing  that  the  front  of  the  lens  has  moved 
forward.  The  first  and  third  images  undergo 
little  or  no  change.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  power 
of  changing  the  form  of  the  lens,  a  power  neces- 
sary to  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects,  that 
chiefly  gives  rise  to  long-sightedness  in  persons 
growing  old.  The  inability  to  accommodate, 
according  to  Donders,  depends  upon  the  lens 
becoming  harder,  and  therefore  less  compres- 
sive, and  so  offering  greater  resistance  to  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the 
compression  required. 

When  directed  to  distant  objects  the  accomo- 
dating power  is  at  rest,  so  that  the  sense  of  ef- 
fort is  wholly  absent.  Most  persons  are,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  a  distinct  effort,  and  those 
who  are  becoming  long-sighted,  painfully  so, 
when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  near  object.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  near-sighted  persons 
as  they  grow  old  acquire  the  power  of  seeing 
objects  at  ordinary  distances,  because  their  too 
convex  refracting  media  become  flattened  with 
advancing  age.  This  may  and  does  happen  to 
a  slight  degree  in  a  few,  but  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  For  the  most  part,  near-sighted  per- 
sons as  they  grow  old  find  that  the  near  point 
of  distinct  vision  recedes,  while  the  far  point 
undergoes  but  little  change.  This  is  an  import- 
ant fact  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  flattening 
heretofore  so  generally  accepted,  and  is  fully 
explained  by  the  loss  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation.— Nation. 


It  is  easier  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice  which 
will  fully  satisfy  conscience,  than  a  half-sacri- 
fice which  falls  short  of  it. — Select  Memoirs  of 
Port  Royal. 
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STRENGTH  OF  WILL  TO  DO  RIGHT. 

While  the  error  of  a  few  is  that  overstrength 
of  mere  will  which  we  call  obstinacy  or  self- 
will,  the  error  of  the  vast  multitude  is  feebleness 
of  will.  The  bodies  of  most  control  their  minds. 
How  many  eat  where  reason  would  say  abstain, 
or  drink  that  which  steals  away  the  senses  ! 
How  many  are  too  feeble  of  purpose  to  lay  aside 
an  interesting  book  or  pursuit  at  the  hour  when 
it  infringes  on  other  duties  !  what  hours  most 
waste  in  profitless  reading  !  Indeed,  there  is 
a  fascination  and  tyranny  about  the  present,  no 
matter  what — company,  passion  or  pleasure — 
feelings  that  we  are  all  ashamed  of  afterwards. 

The  ancient  moralists  felt  this  as  much  as  we 
do.  Seneca  says,  in  language  quite  as  strong 
as  that  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  sees  the  right  and 
admires  it,  and  the  wrong  and  hates,  while  yet 
he  practices  it.  Many  persons  seem  to  think 
it  enough  to  admit  all  this  without  attempting 
to  overcome  it.  In  fact,  to  be  weak  of  will, 
amiable  and  easily  turned,  they  think  a  sort  of 
Christian  virtue.  Yet  it  is  one  of,  the  most 
radical  of  vices.  For  all  character  is  determined 
by  the  will,  which  is  therefore  essential  to  all 
virtue.  The  glory  of  every  human  being  is  to 
have  a  stroug  will,  which  need  not  be  self-willed, 
but  bowed  ever  reverently  to  truth  and  justice 
and  eternal  law,  and  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 
But  there  must  be  a  vital  strength  of  will  to 
choose  the  right. 

How  to  obtain  this  is  the  question.  One  clue 
is  the  observation  that  our  strength  is  not  the 
same  on  all  subjects  nor  in  all  circumstances 
and  associations.  Weakness  or  strength  of  bodi- 
ly health  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Exercise 
and  repose  affect  it.  An  overtasked  nervous 
system  will  often  be  weak  and  irresolute,  when 
half  an  hour's  vigorous  exercise  or  a  sharp  walk 
in  the  open  air  will  renew  it.  The  hour  of  the 
day  will  have  much  influence.  On  first  rising 
in  the  morning  the  resolution  is  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  strong,  while  at  night  it  is  often 
feeble.  Hence  the  most  succef-sful  men  gener- 
ally plan  out  the  day  early,  aud  make  their 
mark  while  the  will  is  vigorous  and  undistracted. 
Sleep  often  restores  this  faculty.  Habit  has  still 
more  to  do  with  it.  Every  success  makes  a 
future  one  in  the  same  matter  more  easy  and 
natural,  while  every  instance  of  being  subdued 
by  circumstances  makes  every  similar  tempta- 
tion proportionably  powerful.  Association  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  In  the  company  of  those 
we  respect  we  are  easily  led. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  rule  his  own  spirit, 
and  be  strong,  must  attend  to  these  conditions. 
Habits  that  secure  the  most  perfect  health  are 
hence  most  favorable  to  virtue.  Sound  sleep, 
vigorous  exercise,  proper  food,  fresh  air,  thus  be- 
come Christian  duties,  to  be  secured  at  almost 
any  cost.  The  formation  of  habits  such  as  shall 
secure  the  victory  to  all  good  choices,  and  the 


defeat  of  evil  allurements,  will  often  render  the 
rest  of  the  struggle  easy,  or  the  resolute  choice 
of  suitable  company,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
known  to  be  enslaving,  may  settle  the  whole 
question. 

But  there  is  one  habit  which,  more  than  any 
other,  before  the  business  and  confusion  of  the 
day  be  entered  on,  will  strengthen  the  wisdom 
and  the  will — i.  e.,  the  practice  of  forecasting 
the  whole  difficulties,  dangers  and  plan  of  the 
day  devoutly  in  communion  with  the  heavenly 
Father.  They  that  wait  upou  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.  As  the  moulting  bird 
recovers  youth  and  renewed  energy  from  the 
process,  so  has  man  in  all  ages  been  found  to  do 
from  real  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
The  power  of  vigorous  will  is  thus  most  effec- 
tually increased.  Dean  Trench  has  thrown 
this  thought  into  a  most  beautiful  little  poem, 
lately  much  quoted,  though  given  more  at 
length  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Ages  : 
Lord,  what  a  change  within  ns  one  short  hour 

Spent  in  thy  presence  can  avail  to  make  ! 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take! 
W.b,at,  parched  grounds  refresh  us  wih  a  shower  ! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower; 

We  rise,  and  all  tbe  distant  and  the  near 

Staid  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear; — 
We  kneel,  how  weak  !  we  rise,  how  full  of  power! 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 

Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 
That  we  *re  evtr,  ever  borne  with  care — 

That  we  sboul  i  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 

Aud  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ? 

THE  BTRD  TEACHER. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Australian  gold- 
fever  was  hot  in  the  veins  of  thousands,  and 
fleets  of  ships  were  conveying  them  to  that  far- 
off  uncultivated  world,  a  poor  old  woman  landed 
with  the  great  multitude  of  rough  and  reckless 
men,  who  were  fired  to  almost  frenzy  by  dreams 
of  ponderous  nuggets  and  golden  fortunes. 
For  these  they  left  behind  them  all  the  enjoy- 
ments, endearments,  all  the  softening  sanctities 
and  surroundings  of  home  and  social  life.  For 
these  they  left  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters.  There  they  were,  thinly  tented  in 
the  rain  and  the  dew  and  the  mist,  a  busy, 
boisterous,  womanless  camp  of  diggers  and 
grubbers,  roughing  and  tumbling  it  in  the 
scramble  for  gold  mites,  with  no  quiet  Sab- 
bath-breaks, nor  Sabbath-songs,  nor  Sabbath- 
bell  to  measure  off  and  sweeten  a  season  of 
rest. 

Well,  the  poor  widow,  who  had  her  cabin 
within  a  few  miles  of  "  the  diggings."  brought 
with  her  but  few  comforts  from  the  old  homeland 
— a  few  simple  articles  of  furniture,  the  Bible 
and  psalm  book  of  her  youth,  and  a  lark  to  sing 
to  her  solitude  the  songs  that  had  cheered  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  And  the  little 
thing  did  it  with  all  the  fervor  of  its  first  notes. 
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In  her  cottage- window  it  sang  to  her  hour  by 
hour  at  her  labor,  with  a  voice  never  heard  be- 
fore on  that  wild  continent.  The  strange  birds 
of  the  land  came  circling  around  in  their  gor- 
geous plumage  to  hear  it.  Even  four-footed  ani- 
mals, with  grim  countenance,  paused  to  hear  it. 
Then,  one  by  one;  came  other  listeners.  They 
came  revereutly  ;  and  their  voices  softened  into 
silence  as  they  listened.  Hard-visaged  men, 
bare  breasted  and  unshaven,  came  and  stood 
gentle  as  girls;  and  tears  came  out  upon  many 
a  tanned  and  sun-blistered  ch  ek,  as  the  little 
bird  warbled  forth  the  silvery  treble  of  its  song 
about  the  green  hedges,  the  meadow-streams, 
and  the  cottage-homes  of  the  fatherland.  And 
they  came  near  unto  the  lone  widow  with  peb- 
bles of  gold  in  their  hard  and  horny  hands,  and 
asked  her  to  sell  them  the  bird,  that  it  might 
sing  to  them  while  they  were  bending  to  the 
pick  and  the  spade.  She  was  poor;  and  the 
gold  was  heavy  •  yet  she  could  not  sell  the  warb- 
ling joy  of  her  life;  but  she  told  them  that  they 
might  come  whenever  they  would  to  hear  it 
sing.  So,  on  Sundays,  having  no  other  preacher, 
nor  teacher,  nor  sanctuary-privilege,  they  came 
down  in  large  companies  from  their  gold-pits, 
and  listened  to  the  devotional  (?)  hymns  of  the 
lark,  and  became  better  and  happier  men  for  its 
music. — Elihu  Burritt. 


Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion,  in  all  things. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
The  eighty  dollars  credited  to  R.  W.  Moore  for 
New  Orleans  Home  should  have  been  collections  as 


follows  : 

Dr.  Thomas  Moore   $20.00 

A  Friend   25.00 

Mary  Wright   15.00 

Thos.  B.  and  Lydia  Longstreth   10.00 

Jonathan  Rittenhouse   5  00 

Elizabeth  Bacon   5.00 


$80.00 

Henry.  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 

4th  mo.  1st.  1867. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 


last  report  : — 

From  City  contributions   $141.00 

"     Women  Fripnds  of  Sadsbury,  Pa...  7  00 

"     Friends  of  Warminster   17.00 

"     Change,  Cincinnati                     ..  .88 

"     Sarah  W.  Doughton,  Lumberton, 

N.J   5.00 

"     Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md   10.00 


$180.88 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 
Phila.  4:h  mo.  6tb,  1867.  No.  30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

Among  the  bills  just  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  is  one  incorporating  a  society  for  "  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals."  Similar  societies 
have  been  instituted  in  many  places,  and  their  object 


must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  residents  of  large  I 
cities,  where  the  sad  spectacle  of  overdriven  and 
worn-out  animals  of  draught  is  of  too  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

The  Russian- American  Telegraph. — The  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  has  abandoned  the 
Russian- American  telegraph  project,  after  expend- 
ing, as  they  allege,  three  millions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
plorations, in  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  in  ex- 
tending their  lines  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  capital  of  British  Columbia.  The  rea- 
sons assigned,  in  a  formal  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  Srate,  for  this  step,  are,  that  the  success 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable  destroys  the  hopes  of  reaping 
a  commercial  profit  from  the  new  line  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  Europe,  while  the  expectation 
that  connecting  links  would  be  established,  to  ex- 
tend southward  from  Northeastern  Asia  into  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  has  proved  delusive.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  reply,  regrets  this  decision,  without 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany, and  says  he  does  "  not  believe  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Russia  have  given  their  faith  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  world,  for  the  prosecution  of 
that  great  enterprise  in  vain." — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  American  department  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
is  reported  to  be  less  complete  in  condition  than  the 
department  of  any  other  country;  but  this  is  a  nat- 
ural and  almost  inevitable  consequence,  when  we 
consider  that  the  European  exhibitors  sent  their 
goods  to  Paris  with  less  trouble  than  many  Ameri- 
cans were  subjected  to  in  forwarding  their  packages 
to  the  point  of  departure  from  our  country. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund 
determined  upon  a  general  plan,  in  session  at  New 
York,  3d  mo.  25th.  It  was  resolved  that  the  promo- 
tion of  Primary  or  Common  School  Education  should 
be  the  leading  object,  and  that  in  aid  of  it  normal 
schools  should  be  established  in  the  Southern  and 
South-Western  States.  Dr.  Sears  was  chosen  the  1 
General  Agent,  and  intrusted  with  the  whole  charge 
of  executing  the  plan,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Trustees.  George  Peabody  sent  a  letter  to  the  Board , 
in  which  he  says  that  in  making  this  noble  gift  he 
designed  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  Trustees  in 
regard  to  its  distribution.  An  Executive  Committee  , 
of  tive  gentlemen  was  appoiu.ted,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  will  be  speedily  begun. 
S  Appleton  &  Co.,  book  publishers,  of  that  city,  have 
magnanimously  donated  100,000  volumes  of  school- 
books  in  aid  of  the  liberality. 

A  Republican  State  Convention  has  been  held  in 
North  Carolina,  in  which  100  whites  and  fifty  colored  ' 
delegates,  representing  fifty-six  counties,  were  assem-  i 
bled.    The  resolutions  adopted  were  ''radical." 

An  A3jlum  for  Orphans,  white  and  colored,  has  * 
been  established  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  under  the  man-  ' 
ageraent  of  prominent  citizens  of  New  York.  It  is  I 
called  the  Col.  Shaw  Orphan  Home,  and  it  is  ready  \ 
to  receive  the  fatherless  and  motherless — without  I 
distinction  of  color.  Gilbert  Pillsbury  (orother  of  1 
Parker)  is  the  Superintendent,  and  his  wife,  the  mat-  1 
ron,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  all  the  ] 
South  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  orphans  of  J 
South  Carolina  could  be  better  provided  for,  either  j 
physically  or  intellectually. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
present  year  will  b«  much  larger  than  that  of  1866, 
and  not  much  below  the  average  crop  raised  j 
previous  to  the  war.  Thousands  of  planters  in  the  JJ 
South  have  already  discovered  that  slavery  was  a  j 
curse  to  the  master  as  well  as  to  the  bondman,  and  ' 
that  freedom  promotes  prosperity  as  well  a3  justice. 
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REVIEW    OP    THE  LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OP 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 

(Continued  from  page  83.) 

The  first  series  of  Robertson's  published  dis- 
courses consists  of  those  delivered  at  Brighton, 
during  three  years,  commencing  in  1819.  We 
are  informed  in  the  Preface  that  ''these  are 
not  notes  previously  prepared,  nor  are  they  ser- 
mons written  before  delivery.  They  are  sim- 
ply '  Recollections  $  sometimes  dictated  by  the 
preacher  himself  to  the  younger  members  of 
a  family  in  which  he  was  interested,  at  their 
urgent  entreaty;  sometimes  written  out  by  him- 
self for  them  when  they  were  at  a  distance,  and 
unable  to  attend  his  ministry." 

The  sixth  sermon  in  this  series  is  entitled, 
"The  shadow  and  the  substance  of  the  Sab- 
bath." It  embraces  some  very  lucid  views  on 
a  subject  that  now  claims  much  attention,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The 
text  is,  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a. holiday,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days  :  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  j  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ."    Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

He  observes  that  peculiar  difficulties  attend 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath. 
"  If  we  take  the  strict  and  ultra  ground  of  Sab- 
bath observance,  basing  it  on  the  rigorous  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  commandment,  we 
take  ground  which  is  not  true,  and  all  untruth, 
whether  it  be  an  over  statement  or  a  half-truth; 


recoils  upon  itself.  If  we  impose  on  men  a 
burden  which  cannot  be  borne,  and  demand  a 
strictness  which,  possible  in  theory,  is  impossi- 
ble in  practice,  men  recoil, — we  have  asked  too 
much,  and  they  give  us  nothing  ;  the  result  is 
an  open,  wanton  and  sarcastic  desecration  of  the 
Day  of  Rest." 

"  If  we  say  the  Sabbath  is  shadow,  this  is 
only  half  the  truth.  The  apostle  adds,  '  tho 
body  is  of  Christ.'  .  .  .  Hence,  a  very  natu- 
ural  and  simple  division  of  our  subject  sug- 
gests itself :  1.  The  transient  shadow  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  has  passed  away.  2.  The  per- 
manent substance,  which  cannot  pass. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  he  says : 

"  The  history  of  the  Sabbath  is  this  : — It  was 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  partly  as  a 
sign  between  God  and  them,  marking  them  off 
from  all  other  nations  by  its  observance;  partly 
as  commemorative  of  their  deliverence  from 
Egypt.  And  the  reason  why  the  seventh  day 
was  fixed  on,  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth, 
was,  that  on  that  day  God  rested  from  his  la- 
bor. The  soul  of  man  was  to  form  itself  on 
the  mtdel  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

"  There  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single 
trace  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  before 
the  time  of  Moses."  "The  obsetvance  of  one 
day  in  seven  is  therefore  purely  Jewish.  The 
Jewish  obligation  to  observe  it  rested  on  the  en- 
actment given  by  Moses.  The  Spirit  of  its  ob- 
servance, too,  is  Jewish  and  not  Christian. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  spirit  of  Ju- 
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daism  and  that  of-  Christianity.  The  spirit  of 
Judaism  is  separation — that  of  Christianity  is 
permeation.  To  separate  the  evil  from  the  good 
was  the  aim  and  work  of  Judaism  ;  to  sever  one 
nation  from  all  other  nations ;  certain  meats 
from  other  meats;  certain  days  from  other 
days.  Sanctify  means  to  set  apart.  The 
very  essence  of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay 
in  sanctification  in  the  sense  of  separation. 

On  the  contrary,  Christianity  is  permeation  : 
it  premeates  all  evil  with  good  ;  it  aims  at  over- 
coming evil  by  good  ;  it  desires  to  transfuse 
the  spirit  of  the  day  of  rest  into  all  other  days,  j 
and  to  spread  the  holiness  of  one  nation  over 
all  the  world.  To  saturate  life  with  God,  and 
the  world  with  heaven, — that  is  the  genius  of 
Christianity. 

Accordingly  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  entirely  in  the  J ewish  spirit.  No  fire  was  per- 
mitted tobemade,on  pain  of  death.  (Exod.xxxv. 
3.)  No  food  was  to  be  prepared,  (xvi.  5,  23.)  No 
buying  nor  selling,  (Nehem.  x.  31.)  So  rigor- 
ously was  all  this  carried  out,  that  a  man  gain- 
ing sticks  was  arrainged  before  the  congrega- 
tion and  sentenced  to  death  by  Moses. 

This  is  Jewish,  typical,  shadowy  : — it  is  all 
to  pass  away.  Much  already  has  passed;  even 
those  who  believe  our  Lord's  day  to  be  the  de-  j 
scendent  of  the  Sabbath  admit  this.  The  day 
is  changed.  The  first  day  of  the  week  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  seventh.  The  computa- 
tion of  hours  is  altered.  The  Jews  reckoned 
from  sunset  to  sunset;  modern  Christians 
reckon  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  spirit 
of  its  observance,  too,  is  altered.  No  one  con- 
tends now  for  Jewish  strictness  in  its  details." 
.        •        •  .       .       .  . 

"  It  will  be  said,  however,  the  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  works  of  mercy  are  excepted  by 
Christ's  example. 

Tell  us,  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the  let- 
ter, and  yet  do  not  scruple  to  use  a  carriage  to 
convey  you  to  some  church  where  a  favorite 
minister  is  heard,  is  that  a  spiritual  necessity, 
or  a  spiritual  luxury?  Part  of  the  Sunday 
meal  ot  all  of  you  is  the  result  of  a  servant's 
work.  Tell  us,  then,  ye  accurate  logicians,  who 
say  that  nothing  escapes  the  rigor  of  the  pro- 
hibition, which  is  not  neecssary  or  merciful, 
is  a  hot  repast  a  work  of  necessity,  or  a  work  of 
mercy  ?  Oh !  it  rouses  in  every  true  soul  a 
deep  and  earnest  indignation  to  hear  men  who 
drive  their  cattle  to  church  on  Sundays,  because 
they  are  too  emasculated  to  trudge  through 
cold  and  rain  on  foot,  invoke  the  severity  of  an 
insulted  Law  of  the  Decalogue  on  those  who 
provide  facilities  of  movement  for  such  as  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  What, 
think  you,  would  He  who  blighted  the  Phari- 
sees with  such  burning  words  have  said,  had 
He  been  present  by,  while  men  whose  servants 
clean  their  houses,  and  prepare  their  meals,  and 


harness  their  horses,  stand  up  to  denounce  the 
service  on  some  railway  by  which  the  poor  are 
helped  to  health  and  enjoyment?  Hired  ser- 
vice for  the  rich  is  a  necessity, — hired  service 
for  the  poor  is  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  !  It 
is  right  that  a  thousand  should  toil  for  the  few 
in  private  !  It  is  past  bearing,  in  a  Christian 
country,  that  a  few  should  toil  for  thousands  on 
the  Sabbath-day! 

There  is  only  this  alternative  :  If  the  fourth 
commandment  be  binding  still,  that  clause  is 
unrepealed — "  no  manner  of  work ;"  and  so,  too, 
is  that  other  important  part,  the  sanctification 
of  the  seventh  day,  and  not  the  first.  If  the 
fourth  commandment  be  not  binding  in  these 
points,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  broad 
comprehensive  ground  taken  by  the  apostle. 
The  whole  Sabbath  is  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come.  In  consistency,  either  hold  that  none  of 
the  formal  part  is  abrogated,  or  else  all.  The 
whole  of  the  letter  of  the  commandment  is 
moral,  or  else  none. 

2.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Sabbath,  a  sub- 
stance, a  permanent  something, — "  a  body" 
which  cannot  pass  away. 

"  The  body  is  of  Christ ;"  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  to  have  fulfilled  the  law.  Let  us 
hear  the  mind  of  Christ  on  this  matter. 

4<  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath  !  In  that  principle  rightly  un- 
derstood lies  the  clue  for  unravelling  the  whole 
matter.  The  religionists  of  that  day  maintained 
that  the  necessities  of  man's  nature  must  give 
way  to  the  rigor  of  the  enactment;  He  taught 
that  the  enactment  must  yield  to  man's  necessi- 
ties." 

f<  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  to  a  nation 
spiritually  diseased.  He  gave  the  regimen  of 
rest  to  men  who  did  not  feel  the  need  of  spirit- 
ual rest.  He  fenced  round  his  rule  with  pre- 
cise regulations  of  detail — one  day  in  seven,  no 
work,  no  fire,  no  traffic.  On  what  does  the  ob- 
ligation to  obey  it  rest  ?  On  the  authority  of 
the  rule,  or  on  the  necessities  of  that  nature 
for  which  the  rule  was  divinely  adapted  ?  Was 
man  made  for  the  Sabbath  to  obey  it  as  a  slave  ? 
Or  was  the  Sabbath  made  for  man  ?  And  when 
spiritual  health  has  been  restored,  the  Law  reg- 
ulating the  details  of  rest  may  become  obsolete, 
but  the  nature  which  demands  rest  can  never 
be  reversed."  

"  If  the  Sabbath  rest  on  the  needs  of  human 
nature,  and  we  accept  his  decision  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  then  you  have  an 
eternal  ground  to  rest  on,  from  which  you  can- 
not be  shaken.  A  son  of  man  may  be  lord  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  but  he  is  not  lord  of  his  own 
nature.  He  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  You  may  abrogate  the  formal  rule,  but 
you  cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own 
soul.    Eternal  as  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of 
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man,  is  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  day 
of  rest.  Further,  still,  on  this  ground  alone  can 
you  fiud  an  impregnable  defence  of  the  pro- 
portion, one  day  in  seven.  On  the  other 
ground  it  is  unsafe.  Having  altered  the  seventh 
to  the  first,  I  know  not  why  one  in  seven  might 
not  be  altered  to  one  in  ten.  The  thing,  how- 
ever, has  been  tried  ;  and  by  the  necessities  of 
human  nature,  the  change  has  been  found  per- 
nicious. One  day  in  ten,  prescribed  by  revo- 
lutionary France,  was  actually  pronounced  by 
physiologists  insufficient.  So  that  we  begin  to 
find  that  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  at  first  sus- 
pected, "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
Even  in  the  contrivance  of  one  day  in  seven,  it 
was  arranged  by  unerring  wisdom.  Just  be- 
cause the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
because  man  was  ordained  to  keep  the  Sabbath- 
day,  you  cannot  tamper  even  with  the  iota,  one 
day  in  seven." 

"  The  rest  needed  by  man  is  twofold.  Physi- 
cal repose  of  the  body, — a  need  which  he 
shares  with  the  animal,  through  the  lower  na- 
ture which  he  shares  in  common  with  them. 
'Thou  shalt  do  no  work,  nor  thy  cattle/' — so 
far,  man's  Sabbath  need  places  him  only  on  a 
level  with  the  ox  and  with  the  ass. 

But  besides  this,  the  rest  demanded  is  a  re- 
pose of  spirit.  Between  these  two  kinds  of  rest 
there  is  a  very  important  difference.  Bodily  re- 
pose is  simply  inaction  :  the  rest  of  the  soul  is 
exercise,  not  torpor.  To  do  nothing  is  physi- 
cal rest:  to  be  engaged  in  full  activity  is  the 
rest  of  the  soul. 

In  that  hour,  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is 
most  emblematic  of  heaven,  and  suggestive  of 
repose,  the  eventide,  in  which  instinctively 
Isaac  went  into  the  fields  to  meditate, — when 
the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  when  the  mind  has 
ceased  its  tension,  when  the  passions  are  lulled 
to  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  spell  of 
the  quiet  star-lit  sky, — it  is  then,  amia  the  si- 
lence and  the  lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature,  that  the  soul  comes  forth  to  do  its 
work.  Then  the  peculiar  strange  work  of  the 
soul,  which  the  intellect  cannot  do — meditation 
— begins.  Awe,  and  worship,  and  wonder,  are 
in  full  exercise ;  and  Love  begins  then  in  its 
purest  form  of  mystic  adoration,  and  pervasive 
and  undefined  tenderness — separate  from  all 
that  is  coarse  and  earthly — swelling  as  if  it 
would  embrace  the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  and 
lose  itself  in  the  sea  of  the  Love  of  God.  This 
is  the  Rest  of  the  soul — the  exercise  and  play  of 
all  the  nobler  powers."  .... 

"The  apostle  urges  charity:  "  One  man  es- 
teemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  man 
esteemeth  every  day  alike."  ..."  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  regardeth  it  not."  Carry  out  that  spirit. 
In  the  detail  of  this  question  there  is  abundant 


difficulty.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Some 
work  must  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day;  some 
must  sacrifice  their  rest  to  the  rest  of  others  ; 
for  all  human  life  is  sacrifice,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. Again,  that  which  is  rest  to  one 
man  is  not  rest  to  another.  To  require  the  il- 
literate man  to  read  his  Bible  for  some  hours, 
would  impose  a  toil  to  him,  though  it  might  be 
a  relaxation  to  you.  To  the  laboring  man  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  day  must  be  given  to 
the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature  than  is 
necessary  to  the  man  of  leisure,  to  whom 
the  spiritual  observance  of  the  day  is  easy 
and  seems  all.  Let  us  learn  large  charitable 
considerateness.  Let  not  the  poor  man  sneer 
at  his  richer  neighbor  if,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Christian  liberty,  he  uses  his  horses  to  convey 
him  to  church,  and  not  to  the  mere  drive  of 
pleasure;  but  then,  in  fairness,  let  not  the  rich 
man  be  shocked  and  scandalized  if  the  over- 
wearied shopkeeper  and  artizan  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven  with  their  families  in  the  country. 
u  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  . man."  Be  gener- 
ous, consistent,  large-minded.  A  man  may 
hold  stiff,  precise,  Jewish  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  do  not  stigmatize  that  man  as  a  form- 
alist. Another  may  hold  large  Paul-like 
views  of  the  abrogation  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  yet  he  may  be  sincerely  and  zeal- 
ously anxious  for  the  hallowing  of  the  day  in 
bis  household  and  through  his  country.  Do  not 
call  that  man  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Remember 
the  Pharisees  called  the  Son  of  God  a  Sabbath- 
breaker.  They  kept  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
they  broke  the  law  of  love.  Which  was  the 
worse  to  break  ?  which  was  the  higher  law  to 
keep?  Take  care  lest  in  the  zeal  which  seems 
to  you  to  be  for  Christ,  ye  be  found  indulging; 
their  spirit,  and  not  His." 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  should  feel  sorrow,  but  not  sink  under 
its  impression.  The  heart  of  a  wise  man  should 
resemble  a  mirror,  which  reflects  every  object 
without  being  sullied  by  any. 


SELECTIONS   FROM   THE   WRITINGS   OF  JOH» 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

To  . 

19th  of  Third  month,  1836.— Thy  last  called 
forth  many  a  fervent  aspiration  for  our  mutual 
preservation,  support  and  advancement.  Ah T 
we  must  cleave  to  our  only  sure  refuge,  our 
stronghold,  our  very  present  helper, — and  the& 
all  will  be  well;  and  we  shall  be  conducted^ 
through  all  our  exercises  and  strait  places,  re- 
ceiving the  end  of  our  faith.  0 !  it  is  sweefe 
to  be  permitted  in  travelling  along  this  weary 
land,  to  give  and  receive  a  greeting  in  spirit, — 
to  be  refreshed  together  as  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are  members- 
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one  of  another; — that  we  are  not  without  com- 
panions in  warfare  and  suffering;  and  cheered 
up  by  the  countenance  of  a  friend,  by  even 
a  few  lines,  or  by  a  hearty  extension  of  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  It  reminds  me  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  his  friend  Jonathan,  who  "  strength- 
ened his  hand  in  God;"  and  we  may  instruct- 
ively, and  without  presumption,  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  individuals,  with  some  de- 
gree of  application  to  our  own  case.  0  !  the 
trials  and  strait  places,  in  which  some  of  us  are 
placed  in  the  present  day  : — and  how  clear  does 
it  appear,  that  if  we  flinch  not,  but  are  faithful 
to  all  that  the  Lord  requires  of  us,  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,  for  his  cause  and  people,  we  shall 
be  made  instruments,  in  our  measure,  to  carry 
forward  his  good  work,  to  stand  in  the  breach, 
and  to  be  (whatever  we  may  think  of  ourselves) 
as  saviours  on  mount  Zion,  to  judge  the  mount 
of  Esau,  yea,  to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.- 
The  Lord  will  assuredly,  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  send  deliverance  to  his  little  ones  ;  for  the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  must  have  dominion 
and  victory.  Those  who  are  engaged  on  the 
Lord's  side,  and  bound  to  stand  by  and  uphold 
his  pure  cause,  cannot  escape  the  peculiar  no- 
tice of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation ;  who  will  not  fail  to  promote,  to  honor, 
to  make  use  of,  and  to  dignify,  His  true-hearted, 
firm-handed  soldiers.  So  look  ye  to  it, — and 
O  !  my  soul,  look  thou  to  it, — that  we  lose  not 
any  portion  of  that  weight  of  glory,  which  the 
Lord  designs  for  us, — any  portion  of  that  line 
of  usefulness,  or  of  suffering,  which  would  de- 
volve upon  us.  Let  us  not  plead  any  excuses, 
whether  it  be  trade,  family,  our  own  meanness 
or  insignificance ;  nor  yet  like  one  of  old,  say 
to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  "If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  go,"  &c. — lest  it  be  said, 
"  the  journey/'  or  the  proceeding,  "  shall  not 
be  for  thine  honor."  0  !  for  an  unreserved  sac- 
rifice, and  a  going  on  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness;  and 
also,  a  standing  still  in  the  true  faith,  to  see 
and  to  wait  for  his  salvation  revealed,  and  his 
arm  made  bare  for  our  help. 

I  may  assure  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  thy 
exercises  and  self-humiliating  baptisms  are  only 
such  as  are  common  to  us  all,  and  no  more  than 
needful  for  the  best  of  us, — to  drive  us  home 
to  the  preserving  power,  to  lay  us  low  and  keep 
us  there;  and  are  rather  marks,  how  tenderly 
and  closely  our  holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  our 
keeper  and  shade  upon  the  right  hand,  hedges 
us  about,  as  Satan  said  was  Job's  favored  lot; 
not  leaving  us  to  ourselves,  as  we  are  ready  to 
Buppose ;  but  constantly  interposing  with  his 
fatherly  chastenings  and  stripes  ; — because  he 
loves  us,  and  hath  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory 
in  our  close  proving  and  refining,  as  his  choice 

jewels  and  gold  of  Ophir.    Dear  ,  believe 

it  is  eveu  so,  in  all  thy  overturnings  and  toss- 


1  ings.  Ah  !  would  he  have  received  a  burnt- 
offering  at  our  hands,  and  would  he  have  shown 
us  all  these  things  if  He  were  displeased  and 
ready  to  reject  us  ?  as  Manoah's  wife  pleaded. 
Yea,  though  He  slay  thee,  trust  in  Him  ;  humble 
thyself  low  before  him,  and  in  due  season  all 
will  work  together  for  thy  exceeding  good, — for 
thy  great  enlargement  iu  the  things  of  God. 
Therefore,  be  patient  unto  the  coming,  and 
through  all  the  dispensations,  of  thy  wonderful 
Counsellor.  I  believe  the  little  ones  have  no 
cause  unduly  to  fear,  or  to  let  in  discouragement 
and  doubts.  However,  though  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  trampled  upon  and  broken  to 
pieces,  yet  the  blessed  Truth  will  outlive  it  all. 

To  J.  B  ,  Cornwall 

Stoke  Newington,  29th  of  Third  month,  1836. 

My  Beloved  Friend, — It  is  a  blessed  privi- 
lege to  be  given  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  and 
to  be  renewedly  baptized  together;  so  that, 
whatever  apparent  occasions  of  interruption 
come  between,  or  clouds  of  temptation,  floods  of 
affliction,  mountains  of  opposition,  wild  wastes 
and  howling  wildernesses, — we  know  that  the 
Lord  is  over  all ; — we  know  in  whom  we  have 
believed ; — we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  ;  and 
we  know  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we 
have  committed  unto  Him.  Although  since  thou 
wrote  I  have  had  my  portion  of  trial  in  many 
respects,  more  than  my  allotment  seemed  to 
bring  with  it;  in  looking  back,  however, 
although  my  tears  have  at  times  been  as  it  were 
my  meat  day  and  night,  yet  the  Lord  hath  not 
been  wanting  to  command  bis  loving-kindness 
in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  season  too; 
His  song  has  been  with  me,  and  my  prayer  has 
been  to  the  God  of  my  life.  I  am  even  ready 
to  think,  that  it  is  through  the  prayers  of  many, 
more  fit  to  plead  prevailingly  than  myself,  that 
I  am  now  in  the  land  of  the  living,  bodily  and 
spiritually  too; — and  as  earnest  and  as  willing  at 
least,  if  not  as  able  as  ever  I  was,  to  wield 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  in  a  cause  dear  to 
me  as  life  itself,  because  crowned  with  immor- 
tality and  blessedness.  I  cannot  say,  "  I  shall 
not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord;" — but  I  can  say,  "while  I  live,  will  I 
praise  the  Lord;  I  will  sing  unto  my  God, 
while  I  have  my  being." 

My  general  health  is  wonderfully  upheld,  and 
I  have  no  suffering  in  my  knee,  apparently 
nothing  but  debility  from  disuse  and  disease; 
yet  this  I  am  coutinually  sensible  of,  that  my 
times  are  in  His  hand,  and  He  who  has 
laid  low,  can  do  as  it  seems  good  in  His 
sight,  even  "raise  up  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees."  0 !  what  encouragement  to  present 
and  commit  ourselves  to  Him  under  every  dis- . 
pensation,  and  thus  to  be  allowed  to  feel,  that 
whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's. 
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Under  precious  feelings  like  these,  when  unable 
to  attend  meetings,  I  have  longed  to  be  pre- 
served, but  as  one  of  the  wrestling  seed  of 
worm  Jacob;  who,  when  he  had  rested  on  the 
pillow  of  stone,  did  not  forget  to  place  it  up  as 
a  pillar  and  a  testimony  to  the  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared unto  him,  and  spake  comfortably  to 
him ; — even  that  He  was  with  him,  and  would 
keep  him  in  all  places  whither  he  went;  and 
would  not  leave  him,  but  would  fulfil  all  He 
had  spoken  to  him.  But  what  shall  I  say, 
"Though  bonds  and  afflictions"  abide;  yet 
through  all,  some  of  us  are  encouraged  beyond 
expectation,  and  are  obliged  to  hope  agaiust 
hope.  "  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an 
afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust 
rn  the  name  of  the  Lord  :" — "  a  deceitful  tongue 
shall  not  be  found  in  their  mouth;  for  they 
shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid."  "It  is  enough  for  the  servant 
to  be  as  his  master — where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be,"  whether  in  tribulation  or 
otherwise.  It  is  a  fine  lesson  to  learn,  in  what- 
soever state  we  are  permitted  to  be,  therewith 
to  be  content, — everywhere  and  in  all  things  to 
be  instructed. 

The  only  time  of  late  that  I  have  been  out 
to  meeting,  was  last  First-day  week,  when  I  had  a 
sweet  time  ;  my  mind  was  clothed  with  grateful 
and  humbling  feelings,  to  which  I  had  to  give 
utterance; — uO  how  great  is  thy  goodness/7 
&c.  There  may  be,  thou  knowest,  a  great 
door  and  an  effectual  ODe  opened,  where  there 
are  many  adversaries.  I  am  privileged  with 
many  visits  from  Friends,  visitors  or  strangers, 
and  sometimes  have  to  speak  very  plainly  to 
them  on  our  duty  in  these  times,  which  I  be- 
lieve is,  to  be  honest,  firm,  and  uncompromising. 

I  have  nearly  exhausted  my  paper,  and  a 
person  would  hardly  know  from  it  that  I  had  so 
many  near  and  dear  to  me  in  your  county ;  yet 
they  know  it,  whether  they  see  these  lines  or 
not,  and  whether  I  expressly  address  them  or 
not :  we  are  as  living  epistles  to  one  another, 
while  and  so  long  as  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  is  impressed  upon  our  hearts.  Ah  !  I 
cannot  easily  forget  how  my  poor,  dull  heart, 
was  made  to  yearn  towards  your  dear  family, 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Parents  peculiarly  have  to  plow  and  sow 
with  tears,  often  feeling  their  own  infirmities, 
and  how  little  they  can  do:  but  the  Lord  often 
interferes  for  their  help;  and  perhaps,  when 
they  are  laid  in  the  dust,  brings  about  and  ful- 
fils all  their  petitions,  even  to  the  letter.  My 
love  to  the  Friends,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  flock, 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  mercy ;  grace  and 
peace  be  renewed  unto  them  at  all  times. 
Farewell :  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

To  . 

22d  of  Eighth   month,   1836.— Thy  last 


seemed  to  convey  a  low  account.  "  Behold  we 
count  them  happy  that  endure;" — the  spirit  of 
glory  and  of  consolation  is  specially  provided 
for  these  :  and  however  bitter  the  chastening 
may  be  at  the  time,  yet  afterward  it  cannot  but 
yield  peaceable  and  blessed  fruits,  to  those 
rightly  exercised,  and  endeavoring  to  be  given 
up  thereto.  The  furnace  is  even  made  and 
heated  for  the  gold,  and  for  nothing  else  but 
that  which  is  worth  refining:  therefore,  what  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  counted  worthy  to  be  chast- 
ened, as  a  dear  child  of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  be 
left  to  one's  self.  0  !  thou  knowest  not  what 
are  the  all-wise,  all-merciful  intentions  of  our 
Wonderful  Counsellor  towards  thee,  and  how  he 
would  work  in,  and  for,  and  also  through  thee. 
Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Him ;  and  all  things 
are  possible  unto  his  simply  obedient  children 
who  believe, —  He  is  able  to  do  all  things  for 
them  :  these  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake, 
but  keep  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye.  Not  one  trial,  not  one  pang 
will  such  have  to  pass  through,  more  than  there 
is  a  "  need  be"  for,  or  more  than  there  will  be 
made  to  work  for  good  uuto  them,  both  here 
and  for  ever. 

My  secret  petition  is,  that  you  may  each  dis- 
cern what  his  good  pleasure  is  concerning  you, 
and  concerning  each  other,  lest  in  any  wise  you 
mistake  it;  and  thus  miss  of  any  thing  that  did 
really  belong'to  you.  May  you  be  wholly  given 
up,  and  give  up  each  other  freely,  to  His  order- 
ing and  service,  whose  gifts  you  are  to  one 
another;  lest  if  there  be  even  the  shadow  of 
a  withholding  and  drawing  back,  the  Lord 
should  withdraw  his  hand  so  full  of  blessings 
temporal  and  spiritual.  We  may  easily  reason 
away  the  tender  and  gentle  touches  of  his  hand, 
so  as  to  doubt  whether  they  are  the  requirings 
of  the  Lord;  and  those  who  are  very  jealous  of 
his  honor,  or  clear  in  their  discerning  respecting 
the  standing  and  steppings  and  outgoings  of 
others,  have  the  greater  occasion  to  beware  of 
placing  so  strong  a  guard  against  all  outgoings, 
as  to  cramp  or  cripple  either  themselves,  or 
those  with  whom  they  have  influence.  These 
are  days  in  which  the  enemy  would  persuade 
some  of  us  that  we  had  better  do  nothing,  lest 
we  should  do  wrong,  or  in  our  attempts  to 
aid  the  cause,  only  give  pain  and  trouble  to  the 
rightly  exercised  by  our  meddling.  But  0  ! 
how  otherwise  is  the  fact  I  what  preservation, 
what  help,  what  direction,  and  qualification, 
have  the  simple  hearted  received,  whose 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  an  humbling  sense 
of  their  own  weakness; — out  of  weakness 
they  are  made  strong.  My  beloved  friend,  I 
must  go  further,  and  urge  on  thee  to  weigh 
well,  (but  without  undue  carefulness,  discour- 
agement or  distrust,)  whether  there  is  not  a  call 
upon  you  to  double  diligence  in  coming  up,  in 
a  noble,  disinterested,  unbending  and  unblush- 
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ing  way,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  his  church, 
— to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  fill  up  your  ranks, 
as  those  that  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
spreading,  as  well  as  the  upholding  of  (he 
testimonies  of  Truth.  Ah  !  it  is  high  time 
that  all  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
state  of  things  in  cur  poor  church,  were  u  up,"  to 
retrieve  and  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.  The 
enemy  and  his  willing  instruments  are  busy  in- 
deed ;  we  see  the  fruits  springing  forth  on  every 
hand;  and  there  are  few  given  up  to  withstand 
him  in  a  true-hearted,  uncompromising,  plain- 
ness and  boldness.  May  we  then  join  in  an 
unqualified  surrender  of  our  all,  to  the  dis- 
posing of  Him,  who  would  work  in  us  and  for 
us,  and  also  through  us  mightily,  to  the  subdu- 
ing of  all  within  us  that  would  choose,  or  refuse, 
or  chalk  out  our  own  line  for  ourselves,  en- 
trenching ourselves  in  the  rectitude  of  our  own 
wills  and  counsels :  whereas,  we  should  be 
tender  as  the  growing  vine,  and  teachable  as 
the  weaned  babe, —  no  fretting, — but  with  mor- 
tified wills  even  slain  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 
The  time  is  verily  come,  when  men  shall  be, 
and  are,  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  I  know; 
but  the  time  is  also  coming,  when,  if  I  have 
any  true  vision  of  what  shall  be  the  end  and 
issue  of  these  shaking  times,  men  shall  not 
love  their  lives  unto  death ;  but  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  brethren,  forego  their  ceiled 
houses,  their  "  pleasant  bread,"  and  their 
couches  of  ivory,  their  boats  and  their  nets,  and 
their  father,  to  become  fishers  of  men ;  and 
count  all  things  but  loss. 

(To  be  continued.) 

He  is  a  brave  Christian  who  has  much  of 
Christ  within,  and  who  accounts  nothing  his 
own  that  he  does  not  communicate  to  others. 
The  "bee  stores  her  hive  out  of  all  sorts  of  flow- 
ers, for  the  common  benefit,  and  why  then,  in 
this,  should  not  every  Christian  be  like  a  bee  ? 

LETTERS  FROM  SARAH  G.  RICH. 

(Concluded  from  page  86.) 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  13th,  1856. 

My  dear  .  :— Thy  letter  of  3d  month 

was  received  with  a  pleasure  which  those  only 
know  whose  means  of  social  enjoyment  are 
brought  to  what  mine  are,  which,  whilst  I  desire 
not  to  murmur,  are  certainly  calculated  to 
affix  a  high  value  to  the  few  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment left.  And  this  of  conversing  in  this  way 
with  an  absent  friend  is  one  I  value  highly,  and 
should  feel  it  quite  an  additional  affliction  to  be 
deprived  of ;  yet,  I  trust  if  this  is  to  be  my  ex- 
perience that  strength  will  be  given  me ;  for  I 
must  believe  we  are  wonderfully  cared  for  by  a 
Father  of  too  tender  love  and  mercy  to  permit 
any  thing  to  fall  upon  us  which,  in  His  good- 
ness, He  will  not  give  us  strength  to  bear,  if 
there  is  a  looking  unto  Him  for  strength.  I 
think  I  have  in  measure  proven,  "As  our  day 


is,  so  shall  our  strength  be."  I  feel  it  is  not 
presumption  so  to  speak ;  for  what  greater 
evidence  of  Divine  Goodness  than  that  nothing 
is  too  weak,  too  insignificant,  to  claim  His 
mercy  and  protecting  care?  If  not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  unnoticed  by  Him,  surely  we,  in 
whom  He  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  shall 
not  be  forgotten  by  Him ;  and  to  be  willing  thus 
to  acknowledge  it,  is  only  "to  speak  our  Maker's 
praise."  In  the  fulness  of  the  heart  exclaim- 
ing— "  To  Thee,  to  Thee  alone,  belongs  all  the 
praise." 

27th. — This  being  one  of  our  quiet  days,  I 
feel  a  wish  to  add  something  to  my  letter  com- 
menced two  weeks  ago.    Thou  queries  how  I 
am.    There  appears  but  little  change  in  me 
since  thou  saw  me  last.    The  very  cause  (Ery- 
sipelas) which  gives  fulness  and  often  a  deep 
glow  to  the  face,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
my  suffering.    This  winter   has  been  a  very 
trying  one  to  most,  and  to  me,  even  with  every 
outward  comfort,  it  has  in  many  ways  been  very 
trying;  so  much  suffering  with  my  head,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  which  I  seldom  say  much 
about.    But  through  all  I  have  much,  very 
much,  to  be  thankful  for;    and  especially  so 
when  comparing  my  case  with  such  as  thou 
I  mentions  ;  and  all  I  crave  is  that  patience  may 
j  endure  to  the  end.    The  remembrance  of  our 
friend  is  very  greatful.    She  surely  is  a  re- 
j  deemed  spirit,  and  yet  we  find  for  some  cause 
;  trials  are  still  dispensed  to  her.    Why,  it  is  not 
I  for  us  to  know,  and  "  what  we  can't  unravel  we 
must  learn  to  trust." 

Surely  it  can  be  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Goodness  and  mercy  to  permit  afflictions 
to  visit  His  children,  unless  there  is  a  purpose. 
What  this  purpose  is,  I  well  know,  in  our  weak 
finite  vision,  we  are  apt  to  call  in  question; 
ready  to  say  why  is  it  that  I  should  be  afflicted 
so  much  more  than  others  ?  Why  should  I  be 
as  it  were  *  a  mark  for  the  archers  to  aim  at  ?" 
Others  have  all  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  health — the  society  of  their  friends — and 
various  resources,  from  which  I  am  greatly  ex- 
cluded; and  instead,  years  of  suffering  and 
privation  have  been  meted  out  to  me.  Why, 
oh,  why,  is  it  so  ?  at  times  says  the  rebellious 
spirit  within  me.  But,  again  :  Seasons  there 
are  when  all  that  is  within  me  can  and  does  say, 
— "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
His  benefits;"  for  "His  mercies  are  new  every 
morning."  And  of  what  little  moment  will  it 
be  when  we  reach  that  shore  u  where  every  tear 
is  wiped  from  every  eye"  whether  our  passage 
here  has  been  strewn  with  thorns  or  roses. 
Truly  little  indeed  ;  therefore  my  soul's  desire 
is  to  "  bide  my  time,"  trusting  that  «  He  who 
doeth  all  things  well,"  would  not,  without  a 
wise  purpose,  permit  afflictions  to  fall  upon  even 
the  least  of  His  little  ones  ;  and  in  this  trust  do 
I  ever  desire  to  live  the  present  moment,  leav- 
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iDg  the  rest  to  Him  who  cannot  err.  "  Or  life 
or  death  is  equal — neither  weighs — all  weight 
in  this  :  Oh,  let  me  live  to  Thee." 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  thee,  I  lay  aside 
the  pen  under  the  feeling  which  warrants  sub- 
scribing myself  thy  friend, 

Sarah  Gr.  Rich. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

From  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Superintendent  of 
the  hospital,  we  extract  the  following  judicious 
remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  every  commu- 
nity, and  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  individual  who  is  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  human  race. — Eds. 

Much  of  the  ill  health,  loss  of  property, 
domestic  difficulties,  disappointed  expectations, 
and  mental  anxiety,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
were  the  consequences  of  intemperance  on  the 
part  of  parents,  husbands,  or  other  members 
of  families,1  and  without  which  the  disease 
would  not  have  been  developed.  That  intem- 
perance is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  both  sexes 
and  with  all  classes  of  people  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question.  It  is  indeed  rapidly  becoming  the 
great  vice  of  our  age  and  country,  giving  to  the 
criminal  courts  the  largest  share  of  their  busi- 
ness, filling  up  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  crowding  our  alms- 
houses, and  blighting  the  fairest  hopes  and  bright- 
est anticipations  of  whole  families  in  every  walk 
of  life.  In  its  immediate  and  secondary  results  it 
assumes  an  importance  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Without  wishing  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  discourage  any  efforts  for  the  cure  of 
this  terrible  vice,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  field  for  philanthropic  labor  that  will  yield 
the  best  fruits,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  efforts 
of  all  who  love  their  fellow-men,  will  be  found 
in  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  for  its  pre- 
vention, especially  among  the  young,  and  those 
whose  habits  are  not  yet  so  fully  formed  but 
that  reason  may  be  appealed  to  for  their  pres- 
ervation. If  it  may  be  called  a  disease,  intem- 
perance is  really  a  most  intractable  one.  It  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  manage  than  insanity, 
and  although  the  latter  has  often  (incorrectly 
perhaps)  been  called  the  greatest  of  human 
afflictions,  intemperance  is  not  a  less  serious 
one.  The  curability  of  insanity,  when  promptly 
and  properly  treated,  is  more  than  80  per  cent., 
while  every  one  knows  that  cases  of  intemper- 
ance would  present  a  much  less  favorable  record 
— and  as  regards  relapses,  while  in  insanity 
they  are  only  occasional,  with  the  intemperate 
they  are  of  extremely  common  occurrence. 
The  frequency  with  which,  of  late  years,  advice 
is  asked  in  regard  to  inebriates,  the  many  ap- 
plications for  their  admission  into  hospitals  for 


the  insane,  and  numerous  facts  known  only  in 
professional  confidence,  are  the  grounds  for  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  and  for 
suggestions  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  causes  to 
which  those  who  come  here  most  frequently  at- 
tribute their  troubles.  Of  these,  the  general 
practice  of  social  drinking,  especially  with  the 
young, — often  commenced  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  not  very  unfrequently,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
even  in  the  mansions  of  those  who  would  be 
shocked  with  the  suggestion  that  they  were  con- 
tributing to  the  ruin  of  any  one, — the  influence 
of  the  example  of  their  elders,  and  a  bringing- 
up  which  has  not  given  the  moral  courage  to 
refuse  what  is  so  common,  are  unquestionably 
the  most  prominent;  and  next  to  these,  beyond 
a  doubt,  is  the  familiar  use  of  stimulants  as  a 
remedy  for  nervous  feelings.  Among  females  I 
fear  that  much  of  an  increase  that  can  hardly 
be  questioned  is  clearly  attributable  to  this 
latter  cause.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  underrating  the  value  of  stimulants  in  many 
cases  of  disease,  and  in  may  conditions  of  life, 
but  to  be  most  efficient  in  these,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  use  should  not  already  have  become 
habitual.  Stimulants  that  are  given  to  nervous 
patients  should  come  from  the  apothecary ;  like 
other  medicines,  they  should  be  combined  with 
ingredients  that  would  somewhat  disguise  their 
true  character,  and  they  should  be  taken  in 
measured  quantities  and  at  fixed  times,  as  other 
liquid  medicines  are  commonly  given. 

Although  so  many  more  men  are  recorded  as 
the  subjects  of  this  vice,  woman  seems  really 
to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance  in  any  community.  Such  cer- 
tainly is  the  result  of  our  experience  here.  No 
household  can  be  what  it  should  be,  when  a 
single  member  of  it  is  the  victim  of  this  vice, 
whose  dark  shadow  is  ever  over  all  that  would 
otherwise  make  life  attractive  and  home  happy. 

As  woman  suffers  most,  so,  if  rightly  exer- 
cised, might  her  influence  do  most  to  banish  the 
evil  frornamongst  men,  especially  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  If  the  daughters  as  well  as  the 
mothers  of  the  land  would  on  all  occasions  ex- 
press in  unmistakable  terms  their  detestation  of 
what  may  have  been  called  the  indiscretion  of 
their  acquaintances,  should  show  that  intemper- 
ance is  a  complete  bar  to  all  confidence,  and 
frown  sternly  on  such  of  the  habits  of  society, 
which  a  little  reflection  would  teach  them,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  destructive  to  the  prospects 
and  happiness  of  some  one  in  whom  they  are 
interested,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  own  more 
deeply  than  they  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge-there can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
result  would  soon  show  that  they  are  capable  ot 
wielding  an  influence  in  this  direction,  more 
potent  than  all  the  sermons  or  lectures  which 

good  men  have  ever  delivered  •  • 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
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are  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  certain  temperaments  it  produces  symptoms 
of  an  alarming  character,  and  not  unfrvquently 
is  the  cause  of  obscure  and  obstinate  ailments, 
connected  especially  with  the  gastric  and  ner- 
vous systems.  This  has  often  been  seen  here 
very  strikingly,  when  patients  after  being  without 
a  supply  for  a  long  time  have  again  commenced 
its  use.  Even  the  most  obtuse  of  those  about 
the  patients  could  not  fail  in  many  cases  to  ob- 
serve its  effects.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  seem  to  have  at  least 
one  somewhat  similar  effect  on  those  who  have 
long  been  addicted  to  them,  and  that  is  an  in- 
ability to  perceive  any  injurious  consequences 
in  their  own  cases,  however  obvious  they  may 
be  to  most  others.  The  effects  of  tobacco  on 
most  of  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
are  such  that,  on  hygienic  grounds,  even  if  there 
were  no  others,  its  use  should  be  entirely  inter- 
dicted in  all  such  institutions.  I  have  never 
seen  the  slightest  injury  result  from  the  imme- 
diate and  total  breaking  off  of  the  habit  of 
using  tobacco,  and  the  experience  of  this  hos- 
pital is  a  large  one  in  this  particular. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  20,  1867. 


Correction. — The  article  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  the  6th  inst.,  entitled  "  Labor-saving  among 
the  Indians,"  should  have  been  credited  to  the  New- 
York  Post,  and  that  which  appeared  last  week,  on 
"Strength  of  Will  to  do  Right,"  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city.  We  re- 
gret these  omissions,  which  arose  from  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  printer. 


Married,  on  the  evening  of  10th  of  Fourth  month, 
1867,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Wm.  Penn  Test,  a  member  of 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  son  of  William  and  the 
late  Elizabeth  Test,  to  Martha*  Virginia  Haines, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  T.  and  Sarah  B.  Haines  (the 
former  deceased.) 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  of  Second  month, 

1867,  with  the  approbation  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Asaiel  Walker  Vail,  of  Lasalle  Co.,  111., 
to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mills,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Esther  Mills,  of  Putnam  Co.,  111. 

 ,  on  Fifih-day,  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1867, 

by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  Jesse  and 
Eliza  Smith,  Morris  A.  Wilson,  son  of  Amos  and 
Anna  Wilson,  to  Mary  V.  Smith,  all  of  Magnolia, 
Putnam  Co.,  111. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Samuel  M.  Lippincott, 
Morris  Thokne  to  Maria  C.  Lippincott,  all  of  Woods- 
town,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
8th  of  Third  month,  1867,  of  consumption,  Eliza  H., 
wife  of  Jesse  H.  Griffen,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age. 
Thus  early  in  life  has  been  taken  from  our  midst  one 
who  by  ber  fruits  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  that  faith  by  which  alone,  through 


grace,  salvation  comes, — one  who  felt  that  example 
was  more  needed  than  precept.  She  was  an  affec- 
tionate companion,  a  tender  mother,  a  sympathizing 
friend,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Springboro,  on  the  9th  of 

Third  month,  1867,  John  Mullin,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age. 

 ,  suddenly,  near  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  on 

Fourth-day  morning,  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1867, 
Allen  Griffith,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a  native  of 
York  Co.,  Pa  ,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Monalen 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  in  Rahway,  N.  J.J  on  the  15th  of  Eighth 

month,  1866,  Elizabeth  V.  Shotwell,  widow  of  Abel 
Shotwell,  and  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Margaret 
Vail,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age;  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber and  for  many  years  an  Elder  of  Rahway  and 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  diligent  attender 
of  meeting  during  most  of  her  life.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

 ,  on  First-day  afternoon,  7th  of  Fourth  month, 

at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Thomas  H.  Speak- 
man,  Charles  Speakman,  in  bis  28th  year  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Third  month,  near  Long 

Branch,  N  J.,  Sarah  L.  Gillingham,  formerly  of 
Frankford.  Pa.,  in  her  83d  year. 

 ,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Byberry,  Pa.,  on  Fourth- 
day,  Fourth  month  10th,  Ann  Say  Bddd,  in  her  84th 
year ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FREEDMEN  S  SCHOOL  AT  LINCOLN,  VA. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  extracts 
from  reports  that  have  been  submitted  by  the 
teachers  of  several  colored  schools,  and  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer. 

I  believe  no  published  account  has  yet  been 
given  of  the  school  at  Lincoln,  Loudon  county, 
Va.,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  brief 
statement  of  its  beginning  and  progress  might 
be  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  the  friends  of 
the  long  neglected  freedman. 

A  year  ago  this  spring  Samuel  M.  Janney 
donated  to  them  a  building  lot  and  a  small 
house,  which  the  colored  men  repaired,  one  of 
their  own  number  doing  the  necessary  carpen- 
ter work.  Their  good  friends  on  Long  Island 
kindly  offered  to  support  the  school,  and 
M  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  Freedmen  "  contributed 
a  generous  supply  of  books,  slates,  cards,  &c. 
In  the  autumn  the  house  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved to  accommodate  the  increased  number 
of  pupils.  The  freedmen  are  indebted  to  the 
kiLdness  and  generosity  of  Joseph  Willetts,  of 
Brooklyn,  for  the  necessary  funds  to  make  the 
above-mentioned  improvements. 

The  school  is  now  being  taught  by  Isabella 
Skillman,  and  the  marked  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  many  pupils,  and  the  respect 
and  deference  with  which  she  has  been  treated 
by  all,  give  abundant  evidence  that  her  untiring 
devotion  to  the  good  work,  at  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  seasons  of  the  year,  has  not  been 
without  its  reward. 
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The  school  this  last  winter  has  been  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  men — 57  in  number, 
and  averagiug  during  Second  month,  47.  Our 
winter  has  been  an  unusually  inclement  one,  the 
roads  having  been  for  weeks  almost  impas- 
sable. Yet  such  has  been  their  eagerness  to 
enjoy  the  lung-denied  privilege  of  obtaining 
knowledge  from  books,  that  many  of  them  have 
walked  four  and  five  miles;  and  two  of  the 
most  earnest  students  have  walked  during  the 
entire  winter  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the 
school. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  read  a 
little  in  the  primer — only  two  out  of  the  whole 
number  had  any  idea  of  figures — but  one,  had 
ever  written  any.  Now,  not  one  is  reading  in 
the  primer;  all  have  been  promoted,  and  have 
learned  to  make  the  figures,  and  are  ciphering, 
several  of  them  having  just  commenced  in 
fractions ;  and  every  one  has  learned  to  write 
all  the  letters,  while  some  of  them  are  able  to 
write  sentences,  and  even  letters  to  their 
friends.  This  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
three  months. 

In  many  instances  families  have  been  found 
that  had  not  suitable  clothing  for  their  children 
to  wear  to  school;  and  to  these  the  contents  of 
the  boxes  forwarded  from  Friends  on  Long 
Island  have  been  especially  acceptable.  A  few 
days  since  a  woman,  who  came  for  assistance  in 
clothing  her  children,  said, — "  Those  people  at 
the  North  had  a  heap  of  good  in  them,  else 
things  wouldn't  be  as  they  is'1 — alluding  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  "but,"  continued  she, 
M  they  will  have  their  reward." 

In  a  conversation  with  the  teacher  a  few 
days  since  she  informed  me  that  the  conduct  of 
her  pupils  had  been  irreproachable  ;  that  among 
the  fifty  men  who  were  often  in  attendance  on 
the  same  day,  she  had  never  heard  an  improper 
or  profane  word. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  will  give  one  in- 
stance of  the  great  desire  they  manifest  to  gain 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  "Miss  Belle." 
The  morning  was  stormy,  the  snow  lay  deep 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  altogether  unfit 
for  the  teacher  to  go  from  her  home  to  the 
school-house.  One  of  the  most  advanced 
scholars  was  simply  asked  to  go  down  and  teach 
the  school  for  the  day,  without  any  message  be- 
ing sent  relative  to  their  behaviour,  and  when 
he  came  to  make  his  report  at  night,  he  said 
"that  he  got  along  very  nicely  in  teaching  them, 
and  that  they  behaved  "uncommonly  good." 

With  such  evidences  constantly  before  us 
of  earnest  endeavor  and  grateful  hearts  on  the 
part  of  these  people,  whose  intellects  are  just 
being  awakened  and  enlightened,  who  would 
shrink  from  lending  a  helping  hand,  and  using 
all  his  influence  to  forward  the  good  work  ? 

Lincoln,  Va.,  4th  mo.  4th,  1867.    •  E. 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ANT  OF  TEXAS. 
(Continued  from  page  94.} 

I  have  often  seen  them  have  prisoners,  al- 
ways of  their  own  species.  I  could  not  discover 
the  nature  of  the  offence  that  led  to  the  arrest- 
ment ;  still  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  so,  and  that  the  prisoner  is  very 
roughly  forced  along  contrary  to  its  inclination. 
There  is  never  more  than  a  single  guard  having 
charge  of  a  prisouer,  who,  by  some  means, 
having  obtained  the  advantage,  and  attacking 
from  behind,  had  succeeded  in  seizing  it 
with  the  mandibles  over  the  smallest  part 
of  its  back,  and  so  long  as  it  maintains 
this  grip,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  harm  from  the 
prisoner. 

In  some  cases  the  prisoner  quietly  submits, 
and  folding  up  its  legs,  forces  the  captor  to 
carry  it  along  like  a  dead  ant,  as  I  thought  it 
really  was,  until  I  caused  its  captor  to  drop  it; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  it  immediately  sprang  to 
its  feet,  and,  running  wildly,  succeeded  in 
making  its  escape.  It  occurs  more  frequently, 
however,  that  the  prisoner  does  not  give  up  so 
tamely,  but  continues  to  make  every  effort  to 
rid  itself  of  its  detainer.  I  have  many  times  ob- 
served the  prisoner  manifesting  all  the  indica- 
tions of  terror  and  great  reluctance  at  being  so 
unceremoniously  dragged  along.  It  will  lay 
hold  of  and  cling  to  everything  that  come3  in 
reach,  and  by  this  means  greatly  retard  the 
progress  of  its  captor.  When  at  last  they  arrive 
on  the  city  pavement,  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  national  guard,  who  are  always  on  duty, 
rush  upon  the  prisoner,  aiding  the  seemingly 
fatigued  captor,  who  still  maintains  its  potent 
grip  upon  the  now  almost  helpless  prisoner, 
seize  it  by  the  arms,  legs,  everywhere,  and  in  a 
very  rough  manner  hurry  it  down  into  the  en- 
trance to  the  city,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  fur- 
ther observation. 

The  agricultural  ant  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 
I  dissevered  the  head  of  one  at  4  P.  M.  on 
Sunday,  and  the  head  remained  alive,  retaining 
sufficient  strength  by  pressing  with  its  antennae 
against  the  slip  of  glass  upon  which  it  lay  to 
move  itself  and  change  its  position,  until  10  A. 
M.  the  next  day. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  law  amongst  all 
species  of  ants,  and  particularly  with  the  spe- 
cies in  question,  that  when  any  disaster  occurs 
to  theif  city,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
take  care  of  the  young,  and,  if  possible,  secure 
their  safety;  and  so,  when  by  any  accident  one 
of  their  cities  gets  torn  up,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  universally  rush  to  the  nursery  apartment ; 
and  every  one  that  can,  takes  up  an  egg,  the 
pupae,  the  young  in  any  stage  of  advancement, 
and  will  save  its  life  or  lose  its  own.  As  far  as 
I  can  understand  and  read  their  actions,  every 
one  understands  its  duty,  and  will  do  it  or  lose 
its  life.    I  have  observed  the  guards,  when  a 
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sudden  shower  of  rain  would  come  up,  run  to 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  there  meeting  with 
another  party  coming  up  from  below,  would 
crowd  themselves  together  in  the  hole  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  complete  obstruction  to 
the  ingress  of  the  water,  and  there  remain 
overwhelmed  with  the  accumulating  rain  until 
it  ceased.  If  the  shower  continues  over  fifteen 
minutes,  they  are  found  to  be  still  closely 
wedged  in  the  aperture  and  all  dead  ;  and  there 
they  remain  until  the  balance  of  the  pavement 
guards,  who,  during  the  shower,  had  climbed 
some  weed  or  blade  of  grass  that  grew  near  the 
border  of  the  pavement,  come  down,  and  with 
some  difficulty  succeed  in  taking  them  out. 
They  are  immediately  taken  to  some  dry  place 
on  the  pavement  and  exposed  to  the  open  air 
half  an  hour  at  least;  after  which,  if  they  do 
not  revive,  they  are  taken  off  from  the  pave- 
ment, sometimes  to  the  distance  of  sixty  yards, 
and  left  on  the  ground  without  further  care. 

Long-continued  rainy  seasons,  by  deeply  satu- 
rating the  earth,  will  dissolve  the  cement  of 
their  cells,  flood  them,  and  drown  the  ants  out 
entirely.  I  have  allusion  now  only  to  the  ag- 
ricultural species  of  the  genus.  The  first  year 
after  my  arrival  in  Texas,  I  noticed  that  there 
were  a  great  many  uninhabited  ant  hills,  with 
pavements  still  smooth  and  nude  of  grass  or 
weeds,  indicating  that  they  had  been  very  re- 
cently occupied.  The  missing  communities 
were  all  dead — extinct — had  been  destroyed  by 
a  series  of  rainy  seasons.  Then,  there  were  but 
few  of  these  ant  cities  to  be  found  that  were 
occupied.  But  when  the  drouth  set  in,  the 
earth  being  no  longer  filled  with  water,  they 
began  to  multiply  very  rapidly.  City  after  city 
appeared  as  the  dry  weather  continued,  and 
now,  1863,  at  the  close  of  a  ten  years'  drouth, 
they  have  spread  so  extensively,  that  their 
clean  little  paved  cities  are  to  be  seen  every  fifty 
or  sixty  yards,  especially  along  the  roadsides, 
in  the  prairies,  walks  in  yards  and  fields,  barren 
rocky  places,  &c.  In  beds  of  heavy  grass,  or 
weeds,  or  in  deep  shady  woodlands,  they  very 
seldom  locate  a  city.  They  prefer  sunshine 
and  a  clear  sky.  This  ant  does  not  work  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  during  hot  weather,  but  makes 
up  the  lost  time  during  the  night.  I  have  often 
found  them  busily  engaged  at  2  and  even  3 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Before  day,  however,  they  call 
off  the  workers,  and  rest  till  about  sunrise.  In 
more  favorable  weather,  when  they  can  operate 
all  day,  they  do  not  work  late  at  night. 

In  regard  to  courage,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take in  stating,  that  when  the  interests  of  the 
nation  are  involved,  this  ant  exhibits  no  signs 
of  fear  or  dread  of  any  consequences  that  may 
result  to  self,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

The  police  or  national  guards  of  a  community 
which  has  been  established  three  or  four  years, 


nnmber  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  parties  on 
duty,  from  one  to  two  hundred.  These  are  seen 
all  the  time,  in  suitable  weather,  unceasingly 
promenading  the  environs  of  the  city.  If  an 
observer  takes  his  stand  near  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  he  will  discover  an  instantaneous 
movement  in  the  entire  police  corps,  coming 
wave-like  towards  him.  If  the  observer  impru- 
dently keeps  his  position,  he  will  soon  see  num- 
bers of  them  at  his  feet,  and  without  the  slight- 
est degree  of  precaution,  or  the  least  hesitation, 
they  climb  up  his  boots,  on  his  clothes,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  anything  that  they  can 
bite  or  sting,  whether  it  be  boot,  or  cloth,  or 
skin,  they  go  right  to  work  biting  and  sting- 
ing j  and  very  often,  if  they  get  good  hold  on 
any  soft  texture,  they  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  before  they  will  relinquish  it. 
If  they  succeed  in  getting  to  the  bare  skin, 
they  inflict  a  painful  wound,  the  irritation, 
swelling  and  soreness  of  which  will  not  subside 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  any  worm  or  small  bug  shall  attempt  to 
travel  across  their  pavement,  it  is  immediately 
arrested,  and  soon  covered  with  the  fearless 
warriors,  who,  in  a  short  time  deprive  it  of  life. 
Woe  unto  any  luckless  wight  of  a  tumble-bug 
who  may  attempt  to  roll  his  spherical  treasure 
upon  that  sacred  and  forbidden  pavement.  As 
soon  as  the  dark,  execrable  globe  of  unholy 
material  is  discovered  by  the  police  to  be  roll- 
ing on,  and  contaminating  the  interdicted 
grounds,  they  rush  with  one  accord  upon  the 
vile  intruder,  and  instantly  seizing  him  by 
every  leg  and  foot,  dispatch  him  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  the  tumble  bug  takes  the  alarm  at 
the  start,  while  only  two  or  three  of  the 
ants  have  hold  on  it,  expands  its  wings  and 
flies  off  with  them  hanging  to  its  legs.  If  it 
fails  to  make  this  early  effort,  it  very  soon  falls 
a  victim  to  the  exasperated  soldiery.  The  ball 
of  filth  is  left  on  the  pavement,  sometimes  in 
the  very  entrance  to  the  city.  In  due  time  the 
workers  take  possession  of  it,  cut  it  into  frag- 
ments, and  pack  it  off  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
incorporated  grounds. 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  wait  in  deep  resignation  and  with  a  con- 
stant attention  to  what  the  Lord  will  please  to 
do  or  say,  concerning  us  and  his  Church,  and 
to  leave  to  him  the  times  and  the  seasons,  is 
what  I  am  chiefly  called  to  do;  taking  care  in 
the  meanwhile  of  falling  into  either  ditch:  I 
mean  into  speculation  which  is  careless  of  ac- 
tion, or  into  the  activity  which  is  devoid  of 
spirituality.  I  would  not  have  a  lamp  without 
oil,  and  I  could  not  have  oil  without  a  lamp, 
and  a  vessel  to  hold  it  in  for  myself,  and  to 
communicate  it  to  others. — John  Fletcher. 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  your  Maker,  at  the 
risk  of  being  ridiculed  by  man. 
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THE  CHILD  ON  THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT. 
Where  hast  thou  been  toiling  all  day,  sweet  heart, 

That  thy  brow  is  burdened  and  sad? 
The  Master's  work  may  make  weary  feet, 

But  it  leaves  the  spirit  glad. 

Wag  thy  garden  nipped  with  the  midnight  frosts, 
Or  scorched  with  the  mid-day  glare? 

Were  thy  vines  laid  low,  or  thy  lilies  crushed, 
That  thy  face  is  so  full  of  care? 

M  No  pleasant  garden  toils  were  mine ; 

I  have  sat  on  the  judgment  seat, 
Where  the  Master  sits  at  eve,  and  calls 

The  children  around  His  feet." 

How  earnest  thou  on  the  judgment  seat, 

Sweet  heart,  who  set  thee  there? 
'Tis  a  lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee, 

And  well  might  fill  thee  with  care. 

"  I  climbed  on  the  judgment  seat  myself  ; 

I  have  sat  there  alone  all  day, 
For  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  children  around 

Idling  their  life  away. 

M  They  wasted  the  Master's  precious  seed, 

They  wasted  the  precious  hours; 
They  trained  not  the  vines,  nor  gathered  the 
fruits, 

And  they  trampled  the  sweet,  meek  flowers." 

And  what  didst  thou  on  the  judgment  seat, 
Sweet  heart,  what  didst  thou  there  ? 

Did  the  idlers  heed  thy  childish  voice? 
Did  the  garden  mend  for  thy  care? 

"  Nay,  that  grieved  me  more :  I  called  and  I  cried, 

But  they  left  me  there  forlorn  ; 
My  voice  was  weak,  and  they  heeded  not, 

Or  they  laughed  my  words  to  scorn." 

3       Ah  !  the  judgment  sent  was  not  for  thee, 
The  servants  were  not  thine  ; 
And  the  eyes  which  fix  the  praise  and  the  blame, 
See  farther  than  thine  or  mine. 

The  voice  that  shall  sound  there  at  eve,  sweet 
heart, 

Will  not  strive  or  cry  to  be  heard; 
It  will  hush  the  earth  and  hush  the  hearts, 
And  none  will  resist  its  word. 

"Should  I  see  the  Master's  treasures  lostf 
The  gifts  that  should  feed  His  poor, 

And  not  lift  my  voice  (be  it  weak  as  it  may) 
And  not  be  grieved  sore?" 

Wait  till  the  evening  falls,  sweet  heart, 

Wait  till  the  evening  falls; 
The  Master  is  near  and  knoweth  all — 

Wait  till  the  Master  calls. 

But  how  fared  thy  garden  plot,  sweet  heart, 
Whilst  thou  sat  on  the  judgment  seat? 

Who  watered  thy  roses,  and  trained  tby  vines 
And  kept  them  from  careless  feet  ? 

"  Nay,  that  is  saddest  of  all  to  me, 

That  is  saddest  of  all ! 
My  vines  are  trailing,  my  roses  are  parched, 

My  lilies  droop  and  fall." 
Go  back  to  thy  garden  plot,  sweet  heart; 

Go  back  till  the  evening  falls, 
And  bind  thy  lilies,  and  train  tby  vines, 

Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 
Go  make  thy  garden  fair  as  thou  canst, 

Thou  workest  never  alone  ; 
Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine, 

Will  see  it,  and  mend  his  own. 


And  the  next  may  copy  his,  sweet  heart, 

Till  all  grows  fair  and  sweet; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  eve, 

Happy  faces  His  coming  will  greet. 

Then  shall  thy  joy  be  full,  sweet  heart, 

In  the  garden  so  fair  to  see, 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  for  all, 

In  a  look  of  His  own  for  thee. 

Bessie  Charles. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE  HEBREW  BOOKS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  London  Review  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  collection : 

"  The  1  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees/  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press.  The  collection  has  grown  from 
one  book,  which  the  library  possessed  in  1759, 
to  the  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  more  de- 
scribed in  this  catalogue;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  careful  preface  written  by  Mr.  J.  Winter 
Jones,  formerly  keeper  of  the  printed  books, 
but  recently  appointed  principal  librarian,  that 
the  national  collection  of  Hebrew  books  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  many  branches  of  our  national  life, 
and  notably  in  respect  to  literature  and  art, 
which  is  not  fully  realized  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. We  have  not  only  to  keep  ourselves  abreast 
of  our  own  times,  but  to  make  up  for  all  the 
past  generations  of  apathy.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, whereas  the  first  ninety  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  British  Museum  Library  brought 
only  six  hundred  Hebrew  books  to  its  shelves, 
the  following  nineteen,  up  to  the  present  day, 
brought  nine  thousand  five  hundred.  Mr.  Zed- 
ner,  the  compiler  of  the  present  catalogue,  may 
therefore  look  with  a  paternal  interest  upon  the 
collection,  which  has  been  formed  almost  en- 
tirely under  his  supervision.  The  compilation 
and  conducting  through  the  press  of  this  cata- 
logue has  engaged  him  during  several  years  of 
weary  work ;  but  he  now  has  his  reward  in  the 
thought  that  the  learned  Jews  all  over  the  world 
have  at  their  command  a  book  which  will  have 
great  value  as  an  inventory  of  their  literature, 
besides  its  more  obvious  purpose  in  opening  to 
general  use  a  collection  the  contents  of  which 
could  be  previously  only  very  imperfectly 
known. 

f  Into  this  catalogue  are  admitted  works 
written  in  Hebrew,  Biblical  and  post-Biblical, 
translations  of  post-Biblical  Hebrew  books; 
also  works  in  the  Arabic,  Spanish,  German  and 
other  languages,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters ; 
bibliographical  works  on  Hebrew  literature,  &c. 
The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  characters  have  been 
used  for  other  languages  than  the  Hebrew  is 
probably  not  universally  known.  Yet,  some  of 
the  great  Arabic  writers  were  Spanish  Jews, 
the  manuscripts  of  whose  works  are  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  probably  the  only  ones 
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known  to  them,  although  the  language  is  their 
vernacular  Arabic.  The  battle  of  the  Churches 
has  been  fousrht  over  alphabets  as  well  as  over 
doctrines.  The  Moslem,  where  dominant,  as  in 
Morocco,  have  often  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  Koran  to  unbelieving  Jews; 
and  these,  on  their  side,  have  felt  equal  repul- 
sion to  the  adoption  of  the  letters  of  the  Sar- 
acen, even  where  his  language  was  theirs. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  is  alpha- 
betical, under  the  author's  name;  and  the  nu- 
merous cross  references  and  indexes  render  all 
necessary  assistance.  The  titles  are  of  course 
copied  from  the  books,  and  are  therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  Hebrew,  with  explanations 
and  notes  when  necessary. 

"  The  slightest  examination  of  this  book 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  extraordinary  extent  of  ground  over 
which  the  small  Hebrew  community  has  ranged 
and  still  ranges,  and  the  number  of  languages 
which  have  become  vernacular  to  its  members; 
and  on  the  other,  the  individuality  they  have 
always  maintained,  and  the  bond  of  union  which 
not  their  scriptures  only,  but  their  sacred  lan- 
guage still  more,  has  preserved  to  them.  Here 
we  find  Jews  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
Poland,  Russia,  Italy,  and  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  also  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  India, 
and  even  China;  the  habitats  of  those  of  mod- 
ern times  since  they  have  begun  to  assume  sur- 
names being  generally  recognizable  in  the 
places  from  which  they  chose  to  be  designated. 
The  places  where  their  books  have  been  printed 
confirm  the  same  fact,  and  also  hint  at  the  sad 
history  of  persecution  and  expulsion  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  and  exclusion  from  the  greater 
seats  of  learning  to  obscure  villages  and  small 
towns  hardly  known  to  general  geography,  where 
their  presses  could  work  with  no  security  but 
that  very  obscurity.  Of  course  the  Polish  and 
Russian  towns  are  most  often  met  with  ;  and 
here,  besides  the  well  known  names  of  Wilna, 
Grodno.  Cracow,  and  Warsaw,  we  meet  with 
such  names  as  Miedzyborz,  Hrubrieszow,  Sklow, 
Berdyczew,  Tarnopol,  Josefow.  In  Germany 
their  books  have  seen  the  light  at  places  as 
little  known  as  Rodelheim,  Dyhernfurth,  Furth, 
Sulzbach,  Isny  ;  though  the  greater  cities  which 
had  a  large  Jewish  community,  such  as  Frank- 
fort, Breslau  and  Berlin,  are  of  course  not  un- 
frequent.  We  find  Hebrew  books  printed  from 
Shanghai,  in  the  farthest  East,  to  Baltimore 
and  Cincinnati,  in  the  farthest  West. 

<l  As  to  the  subjects  illustrated  by  this  curi- 
ous literature,  the  Sacred  Tongue  is  of  course 
mainly  used  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  their  appendages — the  Traditions  of 
the  Fathers — and  for  works  on  law,  which 
among  the  Hebrews  cannot  be  dissociated  irom 
Biblical  theology ;  likewise  for  instruction  in 
the  language  itself.    But  the  number  of  works 


entirely  independent  of  Biblical  associations  is 
surprising  to  those  who  are  new  to  the  subject. 
On  medicine,  natural  history,  science,  history 
and  geography,  there  are  no  fewer  than  500 
volumes.  Poetry  and  criticism  are  represented 
by  770  volumes.  But  perhaps  the  most  curi. 
ous  phenomenon  is  the  translation  into  Hebrew 
of  fictions  such  as  Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries 
de  Paris."  This,  however,  is  regarded  by 
earnest  Jews  with  marked  disfavor,  as  a  dese- 
cration of  their  holy  tongue ;  and  it  certainly 
must  be  regarded  as  at  least  absurd,  if  not  pro- 
fane, to  turn  a  novel  out  of  a  vernacular  into  a 
dead  and  learned  tongue.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  having  turned  the 
same  book  into  Latin,  which  would  be  a  some- 
what similar  case.  We  need  hardly  say  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  same  writer's  u  Juif  Er- 
rant" is  not  to  be  found  in  this  catalogue." 

TASTE  IN  ARRANGING  FLOWERS. 

Of  all  the  various  mistakes  which  are  made 
by  persons  in  arranging  flowers,  the  commonest 
is  that  of  putting  too  many  in  a  vase  ;  and  next 
to  that  is  the  mistake  of  putting  too  great  a 
variety  of  colors  into  one  bouquet.  Every 
flower  in  a  group  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
and  determinable  without  pulling  the  nosegay 
to  pieces ;  the  calyx  of  a  clove  pink  should 
never  be  hid  by  being  plunged  into  a  head  of 
white  phlox,  however  well  the  two  colors  may 
look  together.  Sweet  peas  never  look  so  well 
in  the  hand  as  they  do  on  the  boughs  over 
which  they  climb,  because  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried without  crowding  them ;  but  put  them 
lightly  into  a  vase  with  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  of  mignonette,  or  rather  ornament  a  vase 
half  full  of  mignonette  with  a  few  blooms  of 
sweet  peas,  and  you  get  a  charming  effect,  be- 
cause you  follow  the  natural  arrangement  by 
avoiding  the  crowding  of  the  blooms,  and  put- 
ting them  with  the  green  foliage,  which  they 
want  to  set  them  off. 

Few  people  are  aware,  until  they  try  it,  how 
exceedingly  easy  it  is  to  spoil  such  a  pleasing 
combination  as  this;  a  piece  of  calceolaria, 
scarlet  geraneum  or  blue  salvia  would  ruin  it 
effectually.  Such  decided  colors  as  these  re- 
quire to  be  grouped  in  another  vase,  and  should 
not  even  be  placed  on  the  same  table  with  the 
sweet  peas  ;  they  also  require  a  much  larger 
preponderance  of  foliage  to  show  them  off  to 
advantage  than  is  wanted  by  flowers  of  more 
delicate  colors.  There  is  no  kind  of  foliage  so 
generally  useful  for  all  purposes  of  decoration 
as  that  of  ferns  ;  next  to  these  must  be  ranked 
the  smaller  kinds  of  the  fir  tribe,  such  as  arbor 
vitse,  yew,  cypress  and  juniper. 

In  the  selection  of  these  for  use  amongst 
flowers,  there  is  great  scope  for  taste  and  judg- 
ment. The  stiff-growing  ferns,  such  as  the 
blechnum,  and  osmunda,  and  the  branches  of 
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thuja  and  taxus  go  best  with  spikes  of  tall  flow- 
ers. More  delicate  flowers  are  best  set  off  by 
elegant  and  finely  divided  species  of  petris  and 
davillia,  and  by  pieces  of  juniper  and  cypress ; 
while  the  climbing  ferns  and  selaginellas  come 
in  where  scarcely  anything  else  can  be  used, 
and  give  a  charming  and  tasty  finish. —  Garden- 
er's Chronicle. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LAMB — THE  QUALITIES 
OF  MIND  AND  HEART. 

The  fact  that  distinguished  Charles  Lamb 
from  other  men  was  his  entire  devotion  to  one 
grand  and  tender  purpose.  There  is,  probably, 
a  romance  involved  in  every  life.  In  his  life 
it  exceeded  that  of  others.  In  gravity,  in 
acuteness,  in  his  noble  battle  with  a  great 
calamity,  it  was  beyond  the  rest.  Neither 
pleasure  nor  toil  ever  distracted  him  from  his 
holy  purpose.  Everything  was  made  subservi- 
ent to  it.  He  had  an  insane  sister,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  uncontrollable  madness,  had  uncon- 
sciously destroyed  her  own  mother  ;  and  to  pro- 
tect and  save  this  sister — a  gentlewoman,  who 
had  watched  like  a  mother  over  his  own  infan- 
cy— the  whole  length  of  his  life  was  devoted. 
What  he  endured,  through  the  space  of  nearly 
forty  years,  from  the  incessant  fear  and  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  his  sister's  insanity,  can 
now  only  be  conjectured.  In  the  constant  and 
uncomplaining  endurance,  and  in  his  steady 
adherence  to  a  great  principle  of  conduct,  his 
life  was  heroic.  We  read  of  men  giving  up  all 
their  days  to  a  single  object :  to  religion,  to 
vengeance,  to  some  overpowering  selfish  wish; 
of  daring  acts  done  to  avert  death  or  disgrace, 
or  some  oppressing  misfortune.  We  read 
mythical  tales  of  friendship ;  but  we  do  not 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  a  great  object 
has  been  so  unremittingly  carried  out  through- 
out a  whole  life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties, and  of  numberless  temptations,  strain- 
ing the  good  resolution  to  its  utmost,  except  in 
the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of  the  India  House. 
This  was,  substantially,  his  life.  His  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sufferings  were  all  concentrated 
on  this  one  important  end.  It  was  what  he  had 
to  do  ;  it  was  in  his  reach  ;  and  he  did  it, 
therefore,  manfully,  religiously.  He  did  not 
waste  his  mind  on  too  many  things;  for  what- 
ever too  much  expands  the  mind  weakens  it  ; 
nor  on  vague  or  multitudinous  thoughts  and 
speculations,  nor  on  dreams  or  things  distant 
or  unattainable.  However  interesting,  they 
did  not  absorb  him,  body  and  soul,  like  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  his  sister.  Subject  to  this 
primary  unflinching  purpose,  the  tendency  of 
Lamb's  mind  pointed  strongly  to  literature. 
He  did  not  seek  literature,  however ;  and  he 
gained  from  it  nothing  except  fame.  He 
worked  laboriously  at  th3  India  House  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  for  many  years  without 


repining ;  although  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  an  intellect  qualified  to  shine  in  other 
ways  than  in  entering  up  a  trader's  books. 
None  of  those  coveted  offices  which  bring  money 
and  comfort  in  their  train  ever  reached  Charles 
Lamb.  He  was  never  under  that  bounteous 
shower  which  government  leaders  and  persons 
of  influence  direct  towards  the  heads  of  their 
adherents.  No  Dives  ever  selected  him  for  his 
golden  bounty.  No  potent  critic  ever  shoul- 
dered him  up  the  hill  of  fame.  In  the  absence 
of  these  old-fas>hioned  helps,  he  was  content 
that  his  own  unassisted  efforts  should  gain  for 
him  a  certificate  of  capability  to  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  choice  reputation  which  he  thus  earned 
should,  with  his  own  qualities,  bring  round  him 
the  unenvying  love  of  a  host  of  friends.  . 
Apart  from  his  humor  and  other  excellencies, 
Charles  Lamb  combined  qualities  such  as  are 
seldom  united  in  one  person;  which  indeed 
seem  not  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other; 
namely,  much  prudence,  with  much  generosity; 
great  tenderness  of  heart,  with  a  firm  will.  To 
these  was  superadded  that  racy  humor  which 
has  served  to  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
There  is  no  other  writer  that  I  know  of  in 
whom  tenderness  and  good  sense  and  humor  are 
so  intimately  and  happily  blended ;  no  one 
whose  view  of  men  and  things  are  so  invariably 
generous,  and  true,  and  independent.  These 
qualities  made  their  way  slowly  and  fairly. 
They  were  not  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  favor  or 
fancy,  and  then  abandoned.  They  struggled 
through  many  years  of  neglect,  and  some  of 
contumely,  before  they  took  their  stand  tri- 
umphantly, and  as  things  not  to  be  ignored  by 
any  one.  Lamb  piiied  all  objects  which  had 
been  neglected  or  despised.  Nevertheless  the 
lens  through  which  he  viewed  the  objects  of 
his  pity — beggars,  and  chimney-sweepers,  and 
convicts, — was  always  clear ;  it  served  him  even 
when  the  short-comings  were  to  be  contemplated. 
For  he  never  paltered  with  truth.  He  had  no 
weak  sensibilities,  few  tears  for  imaginary 
griefs.  But  his  heart  opened  wide  to  real  dis- 
tress. He  never  applauded  the  fault;  but  he 
pitied  the  offender.  ....  By 
education  and  habit,  he  was  a  Unitarian.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  true  Nonconformist  in  all  things. 
He  was  not  a  dissenter  by  imitation,  nor  from 
any  deep  principle  of  obstinate  heresy;  nor 
was  he  made  servile  and  obedient  by  formal 
logic  alone.  His  reasoning  always  rose  and 
streamed  through  his  heart.  He  liked  a  friend 
for  none  of  the  ordinary  reasons ;  because  he 
was  famous,  or  clever,  or  powerful,  or  popular. 
He  at  once  took  issue  with  the  previous  ver- 
dicts, and  examined  the  matter  in  his  own  way. 
If  a  man  was  unfortunate  he  gave  him  money. 
If  he  was  calumniated,  he  accorded  him  sym- 
pathy. He  gave  freely ;  not  to  merit  but  to 
I  want.       .       .       .       Perhaps  no  one  ever 
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thought  more  independently.  He  had  great  even  weeks,  seldom 
enjoyment  in  the  talk  of  able  men,  so  that  it  j  to  gain  its  object, 
did  not  savor  of  form  or  pretension.  He  liked 
the  strenuous  talk  of  Hazlitt,  who  never  de- 
scended to  fine  words.  He  liked  the  unaffected 
quiet  conversation  of  Manning ;  the  vivacious 
excursive  talk  of  Leigh  Hunt.  He  heard  with 
wondering  admiration  the  monologues  of  Cole- 
ridge. Perhaps  he  liked  the  simplest  talk  the 
best ;  expressions  of  pity  or  sympathy  or  affec- 
tion for  others;  from  young  people  who  thought 


fails, 


as  you  can  suppose, 


and  said  little  or  nothing  about  themselves. 
He  had  no  craving  for  popularity,  nor  even  for 
fame.  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  in  his 
writings,  nor  any  expression  in  his  talk,  which 
runs  counter  to  my  opinion.  .  .  .  His 
jests  were  never  the  mere  overflowings  of  the 
animal  spirits;  but  were  exercises  of  the  mind. 
He  brought  the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old 
writers  to  bear  upon  the  taste  and  intellect  of 
his  day.  What  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to  his 
age,  he  naturalized  and  cherished.  And  he  did 
this  with  j  udgment  and  great  delicacy.  His  books 
never  unhinge  or  weaken  the  mind ;  but  bring 
before  it  tender  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
charm  and  nourish  it,  as  only  good  books  can. 
No  one  was  ever  worse  from  reading  Charles 
Lamb's  writings;  but  many  have  become  wiser 
and  better.  .  .  .  In  his  counte- 
nance you  might  sometimes  read — what  may  be 
occasionally  read  on  almost  all  foreheads — the 
letters  and  lines  of  old,  forgotten  calamity. 
Yet  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature  a 
buoyant  self-sustaining  strength;  for  although 
he  encountered  frequent  seasons  of  mental  dis- 
tress, his  heart  recovered  itself  in  the  interval, 
and  rose  and  sounded,  like  music  played  to  a 
happy  tune.  Upon  fit  occasion,  his  lips  could 
shut  in  a  firm  fashion  ;  but  the  gentle  smile 
that  played  about  his  face  showed  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  relent.  His  quick  eye  never 
had  any  sullenness;  his  mouth  tender  and 
tremulous,  showed  that  there  would  be  nothing 
cruel  or  inflexible  in  his  nature. — Recollections 
of  Charles  Lamb.    By  Barry  Cornwall. 

IMPORTUNITY. 

This  art  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection 
in  the  East.  A  traveller  in  Persia  tells  how 
he  was  besieged  by  one  who  solicited  a  gift 
more  costly  than  he  was  prepared  to  give.  The 
hoary,  and,  as  the  people  esteemed  him,  holy 
mendicant,  set  himself  down  before  his  gate, 
throwing  up  a  rude  tent  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  noonday  sun.  There  he  remained  like  a 
sentinel,  nor  left  his  post  but  to  follow  the  tra- 
veller out  of  doors,  and  return  with  him.  Tak- 
ing snatches  of  sleep  during  the  day,  when  the 
other  was  resting  in  the  house,  he  kept  up  a 
hideous  howling  and  clamorous  demands  all 
the  hours  of  the  night — an  annoyance  which, 
persisted  in  for  successive  days  and  nights,  and 


Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  widow 
gained  hers.  So  soon  as  ever  this  unjust  judge 
took  his  seat  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  in 
the  East  courts  are  held,  and  all  causes  heard, 
his  eye,  as  it  roamed  over  the  crowd,  fell  on 
her.  There  she  was,  and  always  was — sorrow 
in  her  dress,  but  determination  in  the  flash  of 
her  eye;  her  form  bent  down  with  grief,  but 
her  spirit  unbroken  ;  resolved  to  give  the  judge 
no  rest  till  he  had  avenged  her  on  her  adver- 
sary. Now,  breaking  in  on  the  business  of  the 
court,  she  is  on  her  feet  passionately  demanding 
justice;  and  now,  stretched  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  she  piteously  implores  it.  Nor  can  he 
shake  her  off.  Denied  her  suit,  she  follows 
him  to  his  house,  to  interrupt  his  leisure  and 
embitter  his  pleasures.  Her  voice  ringing  loud 
on  the  threshold  demanding  entry,  she  bursts 
into  his  presence,  and  is  dragged  away  by  the 
servants,  thrust  out,  but  only  to  return;  as  the 
ball  struck,  rebounds,  the  billow  shattered  on 
the  rock  falls  back  into  the  deep  to  gather  vol- 
ume and  strength  for  a  new  attack;  and  as 
by  constant  dashing  the  waves  in  time  cut  into 
the  cliff,  which,  yielding  to  the  incessant  action 
of  a  weaker  element,  some  day  bows  its  proud 
head,  and,  precipitating  itself  forward,  falls 
into  the  sea,  which,  swallowing  it  up,  sweeps 
over  it  with  jubilant,  triumphant  waves, — so  the 
persistence  of  the  widow  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance of  the  judge.  Diamond  cuts  diamond. 
She  conquers  by  importunity.  Yielding  to  her 
requests,  he  says :  a  Because  this  widow 
troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her 
continual  coming  she  weary  me." — Dr.  Guthrie 
on  the  Parables. 


is  to 


HOW  TO  LIVE  EASILY. 

The  art  of  living  easy  as  to  money, 
pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below 
your  means.  Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more 
dependent  upon  easiness  in  the  detail  of  expen- 
diture than  upon  any  degree  in  the  scale. 
Guard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure 
with  expenditure — the  notion  is  absurd  that 
because  pleasure  can  be  purchased  with  money, 
therefore  money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoy- 
ment. What  a  thing  costs  a  man  is  no  true 
measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  yet 
how  often  is  his  appreciation  governed  by  no 
other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a  pleasure  in 
expenditure  per  se.  Let  yourself  feel  a  want 
before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  feel  it  a  little  in  order  to  feel  relief 
from  it.  When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which 
of  the  two  courses  you  would  like  best,  choose 
the  best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will 
not  only  save  money,  but  save  also  a  good  deal 
of  trifling  indecision.    Too  much  leisure  leads 
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to  expense  \  because  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  occurs  to  him  that  they  are  to  be  had 
for  money,  and  he  invents  expenditure  in  order 
to  pass  the  time. — Harry  Taylor. 

INDIGO. 

We  presume  that  four  persons  out  of  five,  if 
asked  whether  indigo  is  a  mineral  or  a  vegetable 
it  is  dug  out  of  the  earth 
-would  be  unable 


is  then  in  an  active  commotion,  very  much 
if  it  were  boiling.    Bubbles  of  air  continue 


to 


substance — whether 

or  grows  upon  trees — would  be  unable  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer,  and  yet  they  all  know 
indigo  when  they  see  it.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  thankful  for  a  little  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  article  which  they  see 
so  often. 

There  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  species  of  plants 
of  the  order  Leguminosse,  and  genus  indigo-fera, 
which,  by  undergoing  a  process  of  fermentation, 
yield  the  beautiful  dye  known  as  indigo.  These 
plants  are  indigenous  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  in  some  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Islands.    The  discovery  of  the  dye  was 
very  ancient,  its  use  being  mentioned  by  more 
than  one  of  the  ancient  Latin  writers,  and  in 
terms  which  make  it  very  certain  that  it  was 
the  same  that  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  name. 
It  was  very  early  produced  in  India,  from  which 
country  the  name  was  derived,  as  it  was  called 
Indicum,  and  this  is  the  country  in  which  it  is 
now  most  extensively  cultivated  and  prepared. 
Its  importation  into  several  European  countries 
was  for  a  long  time  prohibited  for  various  rea- 
sons :  in  England  and  France  because  it  was 
thought  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth  in 
dyeing.    In  Germany  it  was  prohibited  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  the  native  woad,  a  miserable 
substitute   for   the   genuine   article — a  dis- 
tinguished instance  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  protecting  home  produc- 
tions without  any  regard  to  their  comparative 
value.    On  the  same  principle  the  advocates  of 
this  system  ought  to  exclude  from  our  own 
country  yellow  dyes  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  well-known  native  dye  made  from  butter- 
nut bark.  The  plant  from  which  indigo  is  com- 
monly produced,  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
four 'to  six  feet.      It  contains  the  coloring 
principle  in  the  leaves  and  stems  in  a  colorless 
fluid,  which  is  changed  to  the  dye  by  fermenta- 
tion and  oxidation.     The  seeds  are  sown  in 
March  or  April,  and  before  the  plants  attain 
their  full  growth,  the  same  season,  they  are 
cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has 
fallen  upon  them,  and  carried  to  the  factory, 
where  they  are  laid  in  great  stone  cisterns,  some 
twenty  feet  square,  and  about  three  feet  deep 
Heavyweights  are  placed  upon  them,  by  which 
they  are  kept  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  is  let  in  so  as  to  cover  the  plants 
and  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  ten  to 
fourteen  hours,  according  to  the  condition  of 


rise,  which  assume  a  purple  hue,  indicating 
that  the  fermentation  has  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing from  the  limpid  water  the  color  desired. 
When  this  process  is  complete,  the  water 
is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  where  it  is  vio- 
lently agitated  by  artificial  means  for  an  hour 
or  two,  until  the  coloring  matter  begins  to  be 
precipitated,  and  it  is  then  left  to  settle.  The 
water  is  drawn  off  again,  and  the  indigo  is 
taken  out,  dried  and  prepared  for  commerce. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  indigo,  was  commenced  in  South 
Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  which  interrupted 
so  many  of  the  Southern  productions.  At  one 
time  the  finest  indigo  in  the  world  was  made 
in  that  State,  and  it  was  greatly  sought  after 
by  dyers,  calico-printers,  and  leather-dressers, 
but  both  the  quantity  and  quality  fell  off  many 
years  since,  and  the  yield  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  inconsiderable.  The  finest  quality 
now  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces. There  are  many  grades,  according  to 
commercial  language,  such  as  superfine,  pure 
blue,  ordinary  blue,  fine  purple.  The  finest 
quality  has  the  least  specific  gravity,  and  floats 
upon  water :  the  poorer  qualities  having  an 
admixture  of  earthy  substances  which  add  to 
their  weight.  The  finest  indigo  may  also  be 
tested  by  its  not  readily  leaviug  a  mark  on 
drawing  it,  when  dry,  across  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  also  by  the  clear  blue  which  it  imparts  to 
water  when  dissolved.  The  culture  of  the  plant 
is  quite  precarious,  and  the  amount  produced 
varies  greatly  from  one  season  to  another.  The 
total  shipment  from  the  East  Indies  averages 
about  12,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Last  year 
there  were  imported  of  this  quality,  into  the 
United  States,  41 5, .575  pounds  valued  at  $324,- 
207,  as  its  foreign  go  d  cost. —  Christian  Re- 
corder. 


Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  Association 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Infirm 
Poor  with  Clothing. 

In  offering  a  Report  of  the  labors  of  the  As- 
sociation the  past  winter,  we  desire  to  return  to 
our  friends  and  contributors  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  welcome  aid  that  has  been  fur- 
nished by  their  generous  donations  of  money 
and  goods.  This  timely  assistance  has  enabled 
our  members  to  continue  their  duties  later  in 
the  season  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done, 
and  through  the  Association  to  extend  mora 
widely  the  distribution  of  charity. 

Our  meetings  have  been  large,  and  attended 
with  evident  interest,  and  by  a  judicious  ap- 
propriation of  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we 


the  plants,  the  temperature,  &c.    The  liquor  |  have  endeavored  to  relieve  those  who,  from 
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sickness  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  had  a  claim 
upon  our  charity. 

In  furnishing  sewing  to  many  who  are  de- 
prived of  other  means  of  support,  and  giving 
the  clothing  to  the  most  needy,  we  render  an 
assistance,  which,  while  it  relieves,  encourages 
habits  of  industry  which  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving cannot  effect.  We  trust  that  another 
season  may  find  our  members  still  more  zealous, 
and  with  increased  funds  to  enable  them  to  en- 
large their  labors. 

1031  garments  have  been  distributed  during 
the  winter,  most  of  which  were  previously  made 
by  the  poor  women  to  whom  we  have  given 
employment. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

To  subscriptions  and  donations   $713.00 

"  interest  on  investments   240.98 

a  legacy  by  Sarah  W.  Barker   100.00 

$1053.98 

By  balance  due  Treasurer    4.10 

«  printing  appeals,  ic.   7.60 

«  invested    107.12 

«  paid  for  goods   753.94 

«  paid  for  sewing   175.78 

£'  balance  on  hand   5.44 

$1053.98 

Donations  in  goods — one  piece  of  check,  three 
pieces  of  gingham,  t  wo  pieces  of  Canton  flannel,  one 
piece  of  buff  gi;ighatu. 

Oq  behalf  of  the  Association, 

E.  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer. 

3d  month  23d,  1867. 

Helen  G.  Longstreth,  Pres.,  110  S.  17th  St. 
Annie  Caley,  Secretary,  1618  Summer  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treas.,  937  Franklin  St. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 
last  report  : — 

From  City  contributions   $42.00 

"    Friends  of  Wilmington,  Del   96.13 

"    M.  E.  S.,  Salem,  N.  J   2.00 

"    Robert  Mosher,  Cardington,  Ohio,..  7.00 


$147.13 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 
Phila.,  4th  mo.  13th,  1867.      No.  30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

The  Russian  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  information  in  regard  to  Russian  America 
which  has  been  elicited  by  the  discussion  of  the  new 
treaty  has  tended  to  an  enhancement  of  its  value  in 
the  public  estimation.  The  general  fact  that  the 
climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  approximates  to  that  of 
the  western  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  the  cold 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  explains  the  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Baifd  that  the  temperature  "  from 
Prince  of  Wales'  Lland  to  the  entrance  of  Bebring's 
straits,  during  the  winter  months,  is  about  the  same 
as  at  the  city  of  Washington."  It  would  be  more 
just  to  compare  the  proposed  acquisition  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  than  to  Greenland.  Its  southern  boun- 
dary is  several  degrees  below  the  latitude  of  Stock- 


holm and  St.  Petersburg.  Various  accounts  concur 
in  the  statement  that,  in  addition  to  the  fish  on  its 
seaboard  and  furs  in  its  forests,  it  possesses  an 
abundance  of  valuable  timber,  and  not  only  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  iron  and  coal. — The  Press. 

Ex- Governor  Eyre  of  Jamaica. — According  to  a 
cable  dispatch,  ex-Governor  Eyre  "has  been  ac- 
quitted after  a  short  examination."  We  presume 
discharged  is  meant  instead  of  acquitted,  as  the  ex- 
amination he  was  undergoing  was  simply  the  magis- 
terial investigation  preliminary  to  committal.  We  are 
not  informed  where  this  examination  took  place; 
but  as  Eyre,  influenced,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  opinion 
of  his  legal  advisers,  declined  to  go  up  to  London 
from  his  residence  in  Shropshire  and  surrender  him- 
self, as  did  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand, 
we  infer  that  it  was  conducted  by  some  rural  magis- 
trate, who,  it  would  seem,  made  short  work  of  the 
business.  The  examination  before  Sir  Thomas  Henry, 
a  London  police  magistrate,  of  the  case  of  Nelson 
and  Brand,  charged  with  precisely  the  same  offence 
as  Eyre  stands  accused  of,  occupied  several  days, 
was  most  patiently  conducted  by  the  magistrate,  and 
resulted  in  the  parties  being  committed  for  trial. 

The  Paris  Exposition  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst., 
but  it  will  take  weeks  yet  before  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  are  completed.  The  Directors  furnish 
nothing  but  the  space  and  a  roof  over  it,  the  exhibi- 
tors being  required  to  do  the  rest  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  American  Commissioners  found  their 
department  a  heap  of  sand  with  a  glass  roof  over  it. 

To  Test  Coal  Oil. — Fill  a  tumbler  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  water — not  too  cold — and  put  into  it 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil.  Stir  the  water 
well  with  the  teaspoon,  and  then  light  a  match  and 
hold  it  over  the  water  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the 
tumbler.  If  the  vapor  takes  fire,  return  the  coal  oil 
to  the  dealer  from  whom  you  obtained  it.  By  no 
means  use  it. — Easton  Free  Press. 

The  trustees  of  the  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry 
have  determined  upon  establishing  a  home  for  the 
working  women  of  New  York,  where  they  may  be 
freed  from  the  contaminating  influences  which  usually 
surround  that  class  in  this  city,  and  where  they  can 
find  clean  and  well-veutilated  rooms,  wholesome 
food,  and  facilities  for  self-improvement.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  building  has  been  purchased  on 
Mott  Street,  near  Canal,  which,  together  with  im- 
provements and  furnishing,  will  cost  about  $120,000  ; 
of  this  sum  the  trustees  have  about  one-half,  and  for 
the  remainder  they  appeal  to  a  generous  public. 

The  breaking  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
Louisiana,  has  produced  great  devastation  in  the 
river  counties  of  that  State,  and  great  suffering 
among  the  poor  whites  and  freedmen.  One  break 
alone  has  ovei flowed  seven  parishes,  and  others 
almost  as  damaging  in  their  effects  have  occurred. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  are  thus  rendered 
useless  for  this  season,  and  the  laborers  who  were 
to  have  cultivated  it  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  subsistence. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  have  just 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  inviting  immigra- 
tion to  Virginia,  embracing  "  all  classes  of  men  from 
all  countries."  The  best  invitation  Virginia  can  ex- 
tend to  outside  settlers  would  be  a  hearty  assertion 
of  the  great  civil-rights  bill. 

The  Milwaukee  Flouring  Mills. — The  flouring 
mills  of  Milwaukee  turn  out  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand barrels  of  flour  daily.  The  receipts  of  wheat 
for  1808  amounted  to  18,399  698  bushels,  an  increase 
of  3,205,535  over  the  receipts  of  1865.  Milwaukee 
is  the  largest  primary  wheat  port  in  the  world. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REVIEW   OP    THE  LIPE    AND    DISCOURSES  OP 
P.  W.  ROBERTSON^ 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  99.) 

The  sympathy  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  con- 
templation from  which  many  a  devoted  soul,  in 
every  age  of  the  Church,  has  derived  consola- 
tion and  encouragement.  How  often  in  seas- 
ons of  affliction  has  the  remembrance  of  his 
tenderness  towards  the  repenting  sinner,  and 
his  words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  mourner, 
come  before  the  desponding  disciple  as  a  balm 
for  the  wounded  spirit,  receiving  hopes  of  hap- 
piuess  that  had  been  almost  extinguished.  On 
such  occasions  we  may  justly  draw  the  infer- 
ence that,  if  He  who  was  replete  with  the  Di- 
vine perfections  was  so  merciful  to  the  erring, 
and  so  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted  in  the 
day  of  his  outward  manifestation,  he  will 
equally  call  for  us  in  this  day,  and  extend  to  us 
the  same  consolations  through  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit.  The  same  Divine  power  that  was 
then  manifested  to  heal  the  bodily  infirmities 
and  feed  the  hungry  multitudes  may  now  be 
relied  on  to  heal  the  spiritual  maladies  and 
sustain  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  believe 
and  trust  in  him. 

This  interesting  subject  has  been  treated 
with  ability  in  one  of  the  discourses  of  Robert- 
son, entitled,  "  The  sympathy  of  Christ/'  The 
text  is  Heb.  iv.  15,  16 — u  For  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points 


tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let 
us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need/' 

In  his  preliminary  observations  he  says : — 
11  The  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  implies 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  human  soul  as  well 
as  a  human  body.  There  was  a  view  held  in 
early  times,  and  condemned  by  the  Church  as 
a  heresy,  according  to  which  the  body  of  Christ 
was  an  external  frame-work  animated  by  Deity, 
as  our  bodies  are  animated  by  our  souls.  What 
the  soul  is  to  us  Deity  was  to  Christ.  His 
body  was  flesh,  blood,  bones — moved,  guided, 
ruled  by  indwelling  Divinity. 

"  But  you  perceive  at  once  that  this  destroys 
the  notion  of  complete  humanity.  It  is  not 
this  tabernacle  of  material  elements  which  con- 
stitutes our  humanity;  you  cannot  take  the 
pale  corpse  from  which  life  has  fled,  and  call 
that  man."  .  .  .  .  "  Humanity  implies  a 
body  and  a  soul." 

"  Accordingly  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  feeling.  When  he  hun- 
gered in  the  wilderness,  when  he  thirsted  on 
the  cross,  when  he  was  weary  by  the  well  of 
Sychar,  he  experienced  sensations  which  belong 
to  the  bodily  department  of  human  nature. 
But  when  out  of  twelve  he  selected  one  to  be 
His  bosom  friend,  when  he  looked  round  upon 
the  crowd  in  anger,  when  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks  at  Bethany,  and  when  He  re- 
coiled from  the  thought  of  approaching  disso- 
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lution,  these — grief,  friendship,  fear — were  not 
sensations  of  the  body,  much  less  were  they  the 
attributes  of  Godhead.  They  were  the  affec- 
tions of  an  acutely  sensitive  human  soul,  alive 
to  all  the  tenderness,  and  hopes,  and  anguish, 
with  which  human  life  is  filled,  qualifying 
Him  to  be  tempted  in  all  points,  like  as  we 

are."  

"  But  here  a  difficulty  arises.  Temptation 
as  applied  to  a  Being  perfectly  free  from  ten- 
dencies to  evil  is  not  easy  to  understand.  See 
what  the  difficulty  is.  Temptation  has  two 
senses — it  means  test  or  probation ;  it  means 
also  trial,  involving  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger. 
A  common  acid  applied  to  gold  tests  it ;  but 
there  is  no  risk  or  dauger  to  the  most  delicate 
golden  ornament.  There  is  one  acid,  and  only 
one,  which  tries  it  as  well  as  tests  it.  The 
same  acid  applied  to  a  shell  endangers  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  surface.  A  weight  hung  from  a  bar 
of  iron  only  tests  its  strength  ;  the  same  de- 
pending from  a  human  arm  is  a  trial  involving, 
it  may  be,  the  risk  of  pain  or  fracture.  Now, 
trial  placed  before  a  sinless  being  is  intelligible 
enough  in  the  sense  of  probation  ;  it  is  a  test  of 
excellence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
be  temptation  in  the  sense  of  pain,  if  there  be 
no  inclination  to  do  wrong.  However,  Scrip- 
ture plainly  asserts  this  as  the  character  of 
Christ's  temptation.  Not  merely  test,  but 
trial." 

After  quoting  the  texts  He  was  "  without 
sin,"  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners,"  and  again,  "  The  prince  of  this 
world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me,"  our 
attention  is  then  called  to  another  class  of  pas- 
sages, such  as  this:  "He  suffered  being  tempt- 
ed." The  question  arises,  how  could  this  be 
without  any  tendency  to  evil  ?" 

"To  answer  this,"  he  proceeds,  "let  us 
analyze  sin.  In  every  act  of  sin  there  are  two 
distinct  steps.  There  is  the  rising  of  a  desire 
which  is  natural,  and  being  natural  is  not 
wrong.  There  is  the  indulgence  of  that  desire 
in  forbidden  circumstances,  and  that  is  sin." 
Take  for  example  the  natural  sensation  of  hun- 
ger. u  Let  a  man  have  been  without  food;  let 
the  gratification  present  itself,  and  the  natural 
desire  will  arise  involuntarily.  It  will  arise 
just  as  certainly  in  a  forbidden  as  in  a  per- 
mitted circumstance.  It  will  arise  whether  he 
looks  on  the  bread  of  another,  or  his  own.  And 
it  is  not  here,  in  the  sensation  of  hunger,  that 
the  guilt  lies;  but  it  lies  in  the  wilful  gratifi- 
cation of  it  after  it  is  known  to  be  forbidden." 

"  Sin,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  appetites,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  Will. 

"  Now,  contrast  this  state  with  the  state  of 
Christ.  There  was  in  him  all  the  natural  ap- 
petites of  mind  and  body.  Relaxation  and 
friendship  were  dear  to  Him;  so  were  sunlight 
and  lifr.  hunger,  pain  and  death.    He  could 


feel  all,  and  shrink  from  them.  Conceive  then  '  j 
a  case  in  which  the  gratification  of  any  one  of  • 
those  inclinations  was  inconsistent  with  His 
Father's  will.  At  one  moment  it  was  unlawful 
to  eat,  though  hungry  ;  and  without  one  ten-  1 
dency  to  disobey,  did  fasting  cease  to  be  severe  ? 
It  was  demanded  that  he  should  endure  an-  I 
guish ;  and  willingly  as  he  subdued  himself,  I 
did  pain  cease  to  be  pain  ?  Could  the  spirit  of  J 
obedience  reverse  every  feeling  of  human  na-  9 
ture  ?  When  the  brave  man  gives  his  shattered 
arm  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  will  may  prevent 
even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid;  but  no  will  and 
no  courage  can  reverse  his  sensations,  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  from  inflicting  pain.  When 
the  heart  is  raw,  and  smarting  from  recent  be-  1 
reavement,  let  there  be  the  deepest  and  most 
reverential  submission  to  the  Highest  Will,  is 
it  possible  not  to  wince?  Can  any  cant  de- 
mand for  submission  extort  the  confession  that 
pain  is  pleasure?  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  way  that  the  temptation  of  Christ  caused 
suffering.  He  suffered  from  the  force  of  desire. 
Though  there  was  no  hesitation  whether  to 
obey  or  not — no  strife  in  the  will — in  the  act  of  - 
mastery  there  was  pain.  There  was  self-denial ; 
there  was  obedience  at  the  expense  of  tortured 
natural  feeling.  He  shrunk  from  St.  Peter's 
suggestion  of  escape  from  ignominy  as  from  a 
thing  which  did  not  shake  his  determination, 
but  made  Him  feel,  in  the  idea  of  bright  life, 
vividly  the  cost  of  his  resolve.  "G-et  thee  be- 
hind me,  Tempter,  for  thou  art  an  offence." 
In  the  garden,  unswervingly  :  "  Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  No  reluctance  in  the  will. 
But  was  there  no  struggling  ?  No  shudder  in 
the  inward  sensations?  ■  No  remembrance  that 
the  cross  was  sharp  ?  No  recollection  of  the 
family  at  Bethany  and  the  pleasant  walk,  and 
the  dear  companionship  He  was  about  to  leave? 
"  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  to  die."  So 
that  in  every  one  of  these  cases — not  by  the 
reluctancy  of  a  sinful  sensation,  but  by  the 
quivering  and  the  anguish  of  natural  feeling 
when  it  is  trampled  upon  by  lofty  will — Jesus 
suffered,  being  tempted.  He  was  "  tempted 
like  as  we  are."  Remember  this.  For  the 
way  in  which  some  speak  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  reduces  all  his  suffering  to  physical  pain, 
destroys  the  reality  of  temptation,  reduces  that 
glorious  heart  to  a  pretence,  and  converts  the 
whole  of  His  history  into  a  mere  fictitious 
drama,  in  which  scenes  of  trial  were  represented, 
not  felt.  Remember  that  "  in  all  points  "  the 
Redeemer's  soul  was  tempted." 

"Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarcely 
aware  how  much  the  sum  of  human  happiness  j 
in  the  world  is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling — 
sympathy.  We  get  cheerfulness  and  vigor, 
we  scarcely  know  how  or  when,  from  mere  as- 
sociation with  our  fellow-men ;  and  from  the. 
looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employ- 
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merit,  we  catch  inspiration  and  power  to  go  on, 
from  human  presence,  and  from  cheerful  looks. 
The  workman  works  with  added  energy  from 
having  others  by.    The  full  family  circle  has  a 
strength  and  a  life  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
substantial  good,  and  the  effectual  relief  which 
men  extend  to  one  another  is  trifling.    It  is 
not  by  these,  but  by  something  far  less  costly 
that  the  work  is  done.    God  has  insured  it  by 
a  much  more  simple  machinery.    He  has  given 
to  the  weakest  and  the  poorest  power  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  common  stock  of  gladness. 
The  child's  smile  and  laugh  are  mighty  powers 
in  this  world.    When  bereavement  has  left  you 
desolate,  what  substantial  benefit  is  ther6  which 
makes  condolence  acceptable?    It  cannot  re- 
place the  loved  ones  you  have  lost.    It  can  be- 
stow upon   you  nothing  permanent.    But  a 
warm  hand  has  touched  yours,  and  its  thrill 
told  you  there  was  a  living  response  there  to 
your  emotion.    One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has 
done  more  for  you  than  the  costliest  present 
could  convey.    And  it  is  for  want  of  marking 
this,  that  the  effect  of  public  charity  falls  often 
so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  those  who 
give.    The  springs  of  men's  generosity  are 
dried  up  by  hearing  of  the  repining,  the  envy, 
and  the  discontent  which  have  been  sown  by 
the  general  collection  and  the  provision  estab- 
lishment, among  cottages,  where  all  was  har- 
mony before.    The  famine  and  the  pestilence 
are  met  by  abundant  liberality ;  and  the  appar- 
ent return  for  this  is  riot  and  sedition.  But 
the  secret  lies  all  in  this.    It  is  not  in  channels 
such  as  these  that  the  heart's  gratitude  can 
flow.    Love  is  not  bought  by  money,  but  by 
love.    There  has  been  all  the  machinery  of  a 
public  distribution,  but  there  has  been  no  exhi- 
bition of  individual,  personal  interest.  The 
rich  man  who  goes  to  his  poor  brother's  cottage, 
and  without  affectations  of  humility,  naturally, 
and  with  the  respect  which  man  owes  to  man, 
enters  into  his  circumstances,  inquiring  about 
his  distress,  and  hears  his  homely  tale,  has  done 
more  to  establish  an  interchange  of  kindiy  feel- 
ing than  he  could  have  secured  by  the  costliest 
present,  by  itself.    Public  douations  have  their 
value  and  their  uses.    Poor  laws  keep  human 
beings  from  starvation,  but  in  the  point  of 
eliciting  gratitude,  all  these  fail.    Man  has  not 
been  brought  into  contact  close  enough  with 
man  for  this.    They  do  not  work  by  sympa- 
thy- ....... 

"  And  now,  having  endeavored  to  illustrate 
Ithis  power  of  sympathy,  it  is  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  of  this,  in  its  fulness,  He  is  susceptible. 

I There  is  a  vague  way  of  speaking  of  the  atone- 
ment which  does  not  realize  the  tender,  affec- 
tionate, personal  love,  by  which  that  daily, 
hourly  reconciliation  is  effected.  The  sympathy 
of  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in  masses. 
|He  loved  the  masses,  but  He  loved  them  be- 


cause made  up  of  individuals.  He  "  had  com- 
passion on  the  multitude but  He  had  also 
discriminating,  special  tenderness  for  erring 
Peter  and  erring  Thomas.  He  felt  for  the 
despised,  lonely  Zaccheus  in  his  sycamore  tree. 
He  compassioned  the  discomfort  of  his  disci- 
ples. He  mixed  his  tears  with  the  stifled  sobs 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  called  the  abashed 
children  to  his  side.  Amongst  the  numbers,  as 
He  walked,  he  detected  the  individual  touch  of 
faith — "  Master,  the  multitude  throng  thee,  and 
sayest  thou  Who  touched  me."  "  Somebody 
hath  touched  me." 

Observe  how  He  is  touched  by  our  infirmities, 
— with  a  separate  special  discriminating  love. 
There  is  not  a  single  throb  in  a  single  human 
bosom  that  does  not  thrill  at  once  with  more 
than  electric  speed  up  to  the  mighty  heart  of 
God.  You  have  not  shed  a  tear  or  sighed  a 
sigh  that  did  not  come  back  to  you  exalted  and 
purified  by  having  passed  through  the  eternal 
bosom. 

The  priestly  powers  conveyed  by  this  faculty 
of  sympathizing,  according  to  the  text,  are  two 
— the  power  of  mercy,  and  the  power  of  having 
Grace  to  help.  "  Therefore/'  because  he  can 
be  touched,  "  let  us  come  boldly,  expecting 
mercy  and  grace." 

.  These  passages  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
Robertson's  views  in  relation  to  the  sympathy 
of  Christ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
that  can  claim  our  attention.  The  constitution 
of  our  minds  is  such  that  we  cannot  love  fer- 
vently, unless  the  attribute  of  love  also  exist  in 
the  object  of  our  affections.  Hence,  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  appellation  applied  to  the 
Deity  in  the  Lord's  prayer — "  Our  Father  in 
Heaven."  We  are  thus  taught  to  think  of 
Him  as  a  tender  parent  who  watches  over  all 
his  family  with  affectionate  interest,  and  who 
has  given  us,  in  his  beloved  son,  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  righteousness  combining  the  qualities  of 
a  merciful  High  Priest  and  a  sympathizing 
friend. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CHEERFUL  GIVER. 

I  stood  this  week  by  the  remains  of  a  young 
woman,  who  was  a  cheerful  giver  of  all  she  had 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  She  was  a 
teacher  for  many  years  in  a  primary  school  in 
this  city ;  and  she  did  not  teach,  as  many  do, 
» grudgingly  and  of  necessity,"  but  put  her 
whole  heart  into  this  work,  and  so  ennobled  it 
to  a  sacred  mission.  The  poor  little  Irish  chil- 
dren were,  to  her,  Christ's  little  ones,  and  each 
of  them  was  precious  to  her ;  so  that,  system- 
atizing her  life,  she  had  time  every  day,  after 
school,  to  visit  them  in  order  at  their  homes, 
taking  the  last  first,  and  sweetly  emphasizing 
with  special  tenderness  those  whose  homes  were 
most  forlorn,  and  whose  surroundings  least 
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favorable.  If  they  needed  clothes  or  shoes,  she 
always  provided  them, — going  to  geDerous  people 
and  telling  each  case  j  and,  as  she  knew  all  about 
it,  she  never  failed  ;  or,  if  she  failed,  she  took 
it  from  her  own  small  salary,  with  which  she 
had  other  things  to  do  besides  taking  care  of 
herself.  So  she  was  a  providence  to  many  little 
children,  who  never  knew  any  Christian  love 
till  they  knew  her's  ;  and  so  she  made  her 
school-house  a  divine  temple,  and  her  work  a 
holy  mission;  and  when  she  wen t;  last  week, 
into  the  world,  "  so  far,  so  near/'  her  works 
preceded,  attended,  and  followed  her,  because 
she  was  a  cheerful  giver. — J.  F.  Clarke. 
—  Christian  Register. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS   OF  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

[In  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
I806,  J.  B.  passed  some  time  by  the  sea-side, 
with  benefit  to  his  general  health.  Whilst  at 
Brighton  in  the  Eleventh  month,  under  an  ap- 
prehension of  religious  duty,  he  addressed  his 
Monthly  Meeting  as  follows  :] 

To  Oracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

Brighton,  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1836. 
Dear  Friends. — In  the  love  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  my  soul  at  this  time  salutes  his 
faithful  children  among  you  of  all  degrees,  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and 
can  call  him  "  Lord,"  and  bow  before  Him  : 
desiring  that  an  increase  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings may  be  known  amongst  us  through  Him, 
our  Head  and  High  Priest,  and  only  hope  of 
glory. 

It  seems  best  for  me  to  acquaint  you,  that 
while  at  this  place  for  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
a  weighty  feeling  of  duty  has  revived  and  fas 
tened  on  my  miud,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
the  Friends  in  this  place  from  house  to  house  ; 
a  work  which,  as  regards  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  was  enabled 
to  perform  some  few  years  ago,  but  did  not 
then  see  my  way  further,  so  as  to  embrace  this 
particular  meeting,  and  a  few  others.  Should 
you,  on  a  solid  consideration  of  my  concern 
and  situation,  think  it  right  to  make  way  at 
this  time  for  the  relief  of  my  mind  herein,  it 
may  be  safest  for  me  to  request  the  liberty  to 
extend  the  family  visit,  should  this  seem  re- 
quired, to  a  few  small  meetings  in  this  Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Desiring  we  may  be  all  kept  patiently  and 
diligently  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  true  and 
tender  Shepherd, 

I  bid  \ou  affectionately  farewell, 

J.  B. 

[In  the  Twelfth  Month,  he  returned  to  his 
Monthly  Meeting  the  certificate  granted  for 


the  above  service;  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  helping  and  sustaining  him 
on  his  way,  and  in  favoring  him  with  the  re- 
ward of  peace  on  his  return  home.  He  paid 
visits  to  nearly  all  the  families  of  the  particular 
meeting  of  Brighton,  under  circumstances  as 
regarded  his  infirm  state  of  health,  calculated  to 
excite  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
of  that  place;  he  entered  house  after  house, 
supported  by  his  crutches,  and  it  is  believed 
his  visits  were  peculiarly  acceptable  generally.] 

To  . 

Stoke  Newington,  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1836. 

Ah  !  dear  ,  as  thou  well  know- 

est,  home  is  home,  after  such  engagements  and 
causes  of  absence  from  what  is  dear  to  us  in 
this  ouward  state  and  lower  region  :  and  home 
is  home,  in  a  higher  and  better  sense,  blessed 
be  His  name,  who  maketh  heaven  a  home ;  for 
without  Him,  where  is  the  rest,  where  is  the 
refreshing  to  the  poor,  craving,  immortal  part? 
These  feelings,  and  such  as  these,  while  they 
moderate  or  sanctify  the  use  of  earthly  objects, 
heighten  and  refine.  There  is  truly  nothing 
here  worth  living  for,  without  the  good  pres- 
ence of  our  "  Everlasting  Father,"  but  with 
that,  and  in  subjection  and  resignation  to  Him, 
every  thing  is  to  be  received  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  used  with  joyfulness, — come  pain  of 
body,  or  conflict  of  mind,  loss  of  wife  or  child- 
ren, or  dearest  friends,  or  hou«e,  or  food.  This 
is  our  calling, — this  is  our  privilege;  and  Oh  ! 
that  we  may  hold  it  up  to  others  as  such,  both 
in  life  and  in  death !  J.  B. 

To  a  young  Friend. 
24th  of  Twelfth  month,  1836.— Rely  upon  it, 
my  dear   ,  these  associates  of  thine,  who- 
ever they  be,  even  if  they  stand  high  in  general 
estimation,  are  no  friends  to  tby  true  interests, 
thy  best  welfare,  however  plausibly  they  reason. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  endeavoring  to 
undermine,  or  upset  the  almost  unformed  views 
of  so  young  and  artless  a  person,  is  a  proof  of 
their  unworthy  purposes.  By  thy  own  account, 
they  are  in  "  the  seat  of  the  scornful, "  as  David 
said;  and  when  the  subtle  poison  that  is  under 
their  tongue,  is  in  danger  of  being  rejected  and 
exposed,  they  can  turn  off  the  conversation  with 
a  laugh.  But  if  thon  art  favored  to  withstand 
their  crooked  twisting  arguments,  be  also  very 
careful  lest  their  ridicule  move  thee  in  anywise 
from  the  serious  ground,  the  safe,  because  i 
lowly,  abiding  place  of  the  real  Christian.  My 
advice  to  thee  is,  avoid  such  company,  shun 
such  associates,  trust  not  thyself  to  dispute 
with  them  ;  thou  wilt  not  be  like  to  get  good  by  I 
it,  nor  to  do  them  good,  but  to  receive  harm  in 
ways  little  suspected.  Thou  art  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, nor  shouldst  thou  for  a  moment  presume 
thyself  competent  to  enter  the  lists  of  contro-  1 
versy;  it  requires  one  to  be  well  grounded,  j 
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rooted  and  settled  in  the  right  way,  to  meet  all 
the  objections  and  cavils  that  may  be  urged  by 
persons  of  more  or  less  corrupt  and  uncontrolled 
minds,  who  despise  the  Truth  and  its  simplic- 
ity >  Jet  who  would,  even  with  the  semblance  of 
truth,  beguile  others  from  the  reality  of  it. 

"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  said  the 
Apostle,  who  knew  that  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  it  are  vain,  and  pass  away.    To  a  mind 
disposed  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  and  ap- 
proaches to  evil,  this  text  is  alone  sufficient  to 
induce  a  hesitation,  a  scrupulousness  or  tender- 
ness;   knowing  that  for  every  idle  word  he 
must  give  an  account,  and  that  every  thought 
must  be  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ.  But 
these  libertines,  who  would  think  their  own 
thoughts,  and  choose  their  own  ways  and  words, 
and  also  wear  their  own  apparel,  must  needs 
have  things  so  cleared  up  to  their  blinded  and 
darkened  understandings,  that,  like  the  lawyers, 
no  express  (much  less  implied)  prohibition  of 
Scripture,  would  have  satisfied  them :  they 
would  shuffle  from  it  and  fritter  it  away,  bend- 
ing it  to  their  own  wills.    Whereas  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  testifies,  and  has  ever  testified 
against  such  things,  not  only  among  Friends, 
but  more  or  less,  and  in  different  ways  and  de- 
grees, wherever  sufficient  clearness  has  been 
arrived  at,  even  from  the  earliest  ages.  Pic- 
ture to  thyself  any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  carrying  out  their, 
watchfulness  and  self-denial  to  all  branches  of 
their  conduct,  and  endeavoring  to  follow  that 
exhortation,  "  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con 
versatioo," — and  whatsoever  ye  "  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  &o.  Would 
they  not  soon  come  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
world,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  try- 
ing to  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  Sad  the 
other  little  thing,  and  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  these  things  ?    Would  they  not  soon 
find  themselves  to  be  "  a  peculiar  people,"  a 
singular  people,  a  very  simple  people ; — their 
outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their  very 
gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  after  a  mode 
totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those  around 
them  ?    According  to  that  striking  passage  in 
ane  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  setting  .forth 
the  language  of  the  ungodly  respecting  the 
righteous,  so  will  it   be  respecting  such  a 
people  or  person  as  I  have  described — u  He  is 
not  for  our  turn,  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 
loings  ;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts  ; 
le  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold;  for  his 
ite  is  not  like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of  an- 
other fashion."*    Indeed  it  has  never  been  any 
yonder  with  me,  that  a  people  gathered  and  settled 
nd  preserved  as  I  have  hinted  at, — or  as  Friends 


*See  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  12,  14,  15,  16. 


were,  when  they  found  themselves  estranged 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  eccentric  through 
this  process  of  following  their  convictions  of 
duty, — should  value  this  their  privilege,  and 
these  outward  badges,  which  tend  to  keep  up 
this  desirable  distinction  and  separation  from 
the  world's  spirit.    But  they  never  set  up  a 
rule  as  to  fedress,  or  any  particular  color,  cut  or 
fashion,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  livery  of 
the  Monks,  or  religious  orders  of  the  Papists, 
&c. ;   they  only  left  off  their  ornaments,  and 
such  things  as  were  a  burden  to  them,  as  unne- 
cessary and  unsimple: — it  was  the  ever  change- 
able tide  of  fashion,  which  did  the  rest  and  in 
time  caused  their  dissimilarity  and  strangeness 
to  appear.    But  as  to  the  bare  assertion,  that 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  would  have 
changed  with  the  times,  it  is  a  conjecture 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  mere  caprice  and 
inclination  of  those  who  say  so;  and  the  con- 
trary may  be  as  flatly  and  broadly  asserted  upon 
far  stronger  grounds,  even  upon  the  actual  facts 
of  the  whole  tenor  of  their  dissent,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  their  lives,  and  especially  in  their  writ- 
ings.    The  common  conseut  spoken  of,  is  the 
very  conformity  they  objected  to, — a  consent  of 
worldly  men,  upon  worldly  principles, — not  the 
consent  of  men  redeemed  from  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  have  ever  rightly  given 
up  to  make  a  plain  appearence,  and  to  speak 
the  plain  language,  &c,  have  done  it  on  the 
very  same  sound  ground,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause George  Fox  and  others  did  it.    They,  the 
truly  convinced,  have  continued  to  feel  on  the 
subject,  as  he  did;  and  though  the  instances 
are  rare,  as  the  mercy  is  great,  and  the  work 
marvellous,  and  no  light  and  superficial  one, 
such  instances  are  yet  from  time  to  time  occur- 
ring; they  are  the  result  of  cleansing  the  inside 
of  the  cup,  that  the  outside  may  become  clean 
also.    My  case  is,  I  trust,  one  of  these,  and, 
perhaps,  rather  an  unusual  one :   for  I  was 
brought  up,  as  thou  knowest,  in  the  entire  dis- 
use of,  and  I  even  cherished  a  real  contempt 
for,  such  singularities  ;  until  I  came  to  see  that 
there  was  "  no  peace  to  the  wicked," — and  that 
"  great  peace  have  all  they  who  love" — u  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Then 
as  I  yielded  my  mind  to  be  in  all  things  led 
and  guided  thereby,  nothing  offended  me  but 
evil ; — nothing  seemed  too  hard  to  give  up 


unto,  nor  anything  to  be  slighted  as  insignifi- 
cant, which  in  anywise  contributed  to  this 
heavenly  peace  and  progress  in  what  was  es- 
teemed so  supremely  excellent.  The  cross  of 
Christ,  that  yoke  he  puts  upon  his  disciples, 
was  very  easy  and  sweet ;  and  peace  was  the 
reward  of  being  faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It 
is  in  this  way  I  have  been  made  ruler  over 
more,  and  not  by  "  despising  the  day  of  small 
things;"  which  is  the  sure  way,  (as  the  Bible 
tells  us)  of  falling  "  by  little  and  little :"  of 
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this  we  have  most  painful  instances  now  around 
us;  and  even  some,  who  have  deservedly  stood 
high  in  our  Society,  as  teachers  and  examples 
to  the  flock,  but  who  have  even  come  to  ques- 
tion, or  have  lost,  all  their  former  impressions 
and  tendering  convictions, — these  are,  it  seems 
all  gone,  and  almost  forgotten,  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as 
the  dog  or  the  sow,  to  that  which  they  once 
loathed  and  rejected.  And  truly  it  is  a  strik- 
ing and  unanswerable  fact,  that  there  has  not 
been  one  individual,  who  has  risen  to  any  emi- 
nence for  religious  dedication  in  our  Society, 
but  has  had  to  tread  the  narrow  and  strait 
path  ;  and  has  had  to  attribute  his  progress  to 
giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to  obey  the 
secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  even  in 
little  things  :  nor  has  there  I  believe,  been  one 
who  has  swerved  from  this  course,  that  has  ul- 
timately turned  out  better  than  the  salt  that 
has  lost  its  savour.    u  The  fashion  of  this 

world,"  my  dear  ,  does  indeed  pass  away ; 

and  as  thou  sayest,  custom  is  capricous  and 
changeable ;  but  truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it 
was — unchangeable,  and  never  faileth  ;  and  it 
will  always  stand  by  and  bear  out  those,  who 
are  of  it,  and  who  keep  to  it.  "  Wisdom,"  we 
read,  "is  justified  of  her  children,"  and  of  few 
or  none  else;  and  the  natural  man  cannot  un- 
derstand and  receive  the  things  that  relate  to  the 
Spirit  and  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  mere  fool- 
ishness unto  him,  while  in  that  state;  for  they 
are  ever  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  and  revealed  unto  babes.  Therefore, 
may  1  not  fitly  wind  up,  by  subjoining  to  that 
scripture  with  which  I  commenced,  the  lan- 
guage which  follows  it, — "  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  \e  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God." 

I  would  earnestly  urge  thee  to  press  through 
any  indisposition  or  inertness  of  mind,  and  to 
sit  down  at  thy  vacant  moments  to  read  Penn's 
JVb  Cross,  No  Crown; — redeeming  thy  time 
from  idle  gossip,  avoiding  occasions  of  exposure 
to  unsuitable  conversation,  and  either  retire 
and  go  aside,  or  boldly  and  simply  take  up  such 
a  book,  and  go  through  it  perseveringly ;  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  bending 
thy  mind  to  the  subject.  The  latter  part  of 
JafTray,  which  contains  the -  history  of  Friends 
in  Scotland,  is  another  book  which  would  really 
interest  thee.  But  after  all  the  helps  to  be  de- 
rived from  books  or  instruments,  I  trust,  my 

dear  ,  thou  needest  not  to  be  reminded  of 

the  inexhaustible  unfailing  source  of  all 
strength  and  goodness;  who  alone,  if  applied 
to,  and  the  mind  truly  turned  to  Him  in  secret 
exercise  and  breathing  desires,  is  able  to  solve 
all  our  difficulties,  to  relieve  us  of  our  doubts, 
to  deliver  us  from  temptation,  to  aid  our  droop- 


ing resolutions,  and  quicken  our  souls  to  run 
with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  and  to 
hold  out  to  the  end  in  well  doing. 

J.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  we  are  fully  delivered  from  the  influ- 
ence of  selfish  considerations,  and  have  become 
conformed  to  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the 
infinite  mind,  we  shall  drink  the  cup,  and  drink 
it  cheerfully,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  shall 
be  submissive  and  happy  in  all  trials ;  not  be- 
cause we  are  seeking  happiness  as  a  distinct 
object,  but  because  the  glorious  will  of  Him, 
whom  our  souls  love  supremely,  is  accomplished 
in  us. —  Lpham. 

"  THE  PUIR  MAN'S  BED." 
"Hide  me  in  thy  pavilion." 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  the  custom  of  all  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  who  were  themselves 
above  want,  to  keep  in  some  loft  or  shed,  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  what  they  called  "  The 
puir  (poor)  man's  bed."  It  would  have  been  a 
public  disgrace  for  one  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  a  home  to  turn  any  fellow  creature  away ; 
to  shelter  and  feed  the  needy  was  looked  on  as 
simply  acknowledging  and  manifesting  gratitude 
for  God's  favor.  Many  most  touching  and 
beautiful  instances  of  the  reward  of  this  hospi- 
tality are  left  for  our  encouragement.  u  Wad 
ye  ha'  visits  fra'  angels,  spread  sheets  on  the 
puir  man's  bed,"  was  verified  a  thousand 
times  in  the  dark  days  of  persecution,  when 
the  blood  of  the  holy  was  scented  by  the  royal 
soldiery  from  rock  to  glen,  and  from  castle  to 
cot.  One  of  those  who  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious by  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  king's 
edict,  and  who  had  signed  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  considered  himself  safe  because 
he  was  neither  a  preacher  nor  a  prominent 
leader  among  his  brethren.  So  he  went  on 
quietly  plowing  and  sowing  his  fields,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  feeding  and  clothing  the  outcasts, 
and  going  secretly  to  their  meetings  in  those 
caves  and  glens  made  immortal  by  their  un- 
flinching fidelity  to  Christ.  One  day  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  the  king's 
men  were  in  search  of  him,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes would  be  at  the  farm  !  His  wife,  white 
with  the  fear  that  the  very  name  of  Claverhouse 
inspired,  besought  him  to  flee  for  his  life.  She 
suggested  the  barn,  the  graveyard,  and  the  ad- 
jacent grove  as  places  for  hiding;  but  the  old 
man  said,  "  Na,  I'll  go  nawhere  fra  my  ain 
hame ;  gin  my  hour  has  na'  come,  they  canna 
kill  me;  but  gin  it  has,  I'd  rather  go  to  heaven 
frae  this  bonuie  spot  than  any  ither  !  Our  God, 
Janet,  is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and  I'll 
prove  him  now  !  Sin  iver  we've  had  a  hame, 
we've  spread  a  pillow  for  the  wanderer,  as 
weel  as  welcoming  every  ane  at  our  ingle  side. 
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'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  ;  the 
Lord  will  remember  him  in  time  of  trouble.' 
I  ha'  considered  the  poor,  and  this  is  the  day  o' 
trouble,  sa  there  can  be  na  doubt  o'  deliverance! 
I'll  na  run  a  foot,  but  just  lay  my  head  on  the 
puir  man's  pillow,  whence  sa  monie  prayers  ha' 
risen  for  me  and  mine  ;  and  see  if  the  anyel  o' 
the  Lord  do  no'  encamp  around  meV 

Scarcely  had  he  stretched  himself  out  in  his 
humble  hiding-place,  when,  with  jeer  and  curse, 
the  blood  thirsty  soldiers  galloped  up  to  the 
door  and  demanded  of  the  terrified  Janet,  her 
husband. 

"  He's  na  by  me/'  she  replied,  "  and  ye  can- 
na  expect  me  to  do  the  work  yer  master  pays  ye 
for  doing  ;  go  yer  way  and  seek  him  if  ye  will ; 
but  ye'll  not  find  him.  He's  hidden  by  ane  as 
has  more  power  in  the  Highlands  than  has  yer 
master,  the  king !" 

They  thought  some  nobleman  in  the  region 
had  given  him  shelter,  and  were  about  going 
away,  when  one  of  their  uumber  insisted  on 
searching  the  premises,  lest  they  might  be  ac- 
cused of  going  on  a  fool's  errand. 

Every  room  has  been  invaded,  and  barn  and 
cow  house  explored,  when,  coming  back  through 
a  t-hed  to  threaten  the  poor  wife,  one  of  them 
saw  a  ladder  leading  to  the  "puir  man's  loft." 
Mounting  it  he  stood  in  the  room  with  low, 
dark  rafters,  whose  only  furniture  was  a  chair 
and  a  bed,  in  which  last  a  man  was  lving. 
Never  once  thinking  that  the  farmer  himself 
could  be  there,  he  returned  to  his  companions 
saying,  "There's  nane  there  but  a  vagrant 
asleep ;  seek  him  at  the  castle  where  the  gude 
wife  said  he'd  gone  for  shelter." 

Ah  !  the  strong  pavilion  in  which  God  had 
caused  him  to  hide  was  beyond  their  ken  ! 
They  went  their  way — those  men  of  blood — and 
then  he  came  forth  to  praise  God  for  his  great 
deliverance.  The  shelter  he  had  prepared  for 
others  had  changed  from  a  poor  room  in  a  loft 
to  a  high  tower  into  which  he  had  run  and  was 
safe.  He  had  considered  the  poor,  and  the 
Lord  remembered  him  in  trouble.  He  lived 
through  all  the  dark  days  of  persecution,  till 
he  saw  peace  upon  Israel  aud  heard  religious 
liberty  proclaimed  on  all  those  fair  Scottish 
hills. 

If  we  desire  angels  for  guests,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  them,  and  look  for  them.  If  we  would 
have  a  high  tower  for  a  refuge  in  the  time  of 
danger,  we  must  build  one  for  those  now  in 
terror,  and  then  when  our  own  dark  day  comes 
it  will  be  ready,  and  we  can  find  shelter  there. 
— Era. 


Those  whose  souls  are  so  far  renewed  that  they 
can  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  Divine 
Union,  find  that,  in  every  season,  they  have 
evidence  of  God's  nearness  and  intimacy.  And 
it  adds  to  their  happiness  to  know  that  He 


is  present  to  them  in  the  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  nature, — just  as  much  as  if  they 
were  the  only  beings  in  the  universe. —  Vpham. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  ON  LOVE. 

On  earth  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  first  breaking  of  the  ground  of  young, 
strong,  new,  pure  love.  No  flower  that  ever 
blossomed,  however  fair ;  no  fragrance  that 
any  flower  ever  emitted,  however  sweet ;  no 
bravery  of  the  sky;  no  witchery  of  art; 
nothing  that  man  ever  invented  or  imagined, 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  hours  of  dawning 
love  in  the  young  soul.  And  it  is  a  shame 
that  men  should  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
that  which  is  the  prophecy  of  their  highest 
being  and  glory.  Alas,  that  it  should  ever 
perish  in  the  using !  Alas,  that  men  should 
not  know  that  to  endure,  it  must  rise  higher 
and  higher,  since  it  is  only  by  growing  into  its 
full  and  later  disclosures  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  quick  mortality.  It  must  grow  or  die; 
for  that  which  suffices  for  a  beginning  is  not 
enough  for  all,  and  for  all  time. 

Love,  therefore,  should  be  a  schoolmaster, 
carrying  its  pupils  up  from  room  to  room, 
through  the  whole  university  of  the  mind. 
As  the  lower  begins  first,  it  ends  first.  The 
higher,  beginning  latest,  lasts  the  longest. 

And,  hence,  true  affection  is  strongest  in  the 
later  periods  of  being.  Perhaps  it  is  less 
witching,  perhaps  it  is  less  attractive  in 
novelty,  perhaps  it  is  less  stimulating,  than 
young  love;  but  the  popular  impression  that 
we  love  strongest,  when  we  love  earliest,  is  not 
found  in  truth  or  analogy.  No  one  knows  the 
whole  lore  of  love,  that  does  not  know  how  to 
love  with  the  reason,  the  imagination  and  all 
the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  interior 
school  that  the  soul  can  know.  Men  may 
know  how  to  deal  with  numbers  and  solve 
problems;  but  that  is  the  rarest,  the  inner- 
most, the  deepest  knowledge  that  comes  with 
loving  by  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

They  only  can  love  greatly  or  fruitfully  who 
are  good,  since  the  line,  the  direction,  is  from 
the  flesh  toward  the  spirit.  It  is  from  the  low 
toward  the  high.  It  is  from  the  substantial 
toward  the  invisible.  And  none  can  truly  love 
except  those  whose  life  is  the  unfolding  of  their 
whole  nature  on  the  plan  of  Christianity. 

How  pitiful  it  is  to  see  men  build  too  low ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  young  gathering  to- 
gether and  building  their  nests  as  the  birds  do. 
On  my  lawn  I  see  the  larks  and  other  birds 
building  in  the  grass,  and  know  that  before  the 
young  are  fledged  the  remorseless  mower,  with 
revolving  strokes,  will  sweep  the  ground,  and 
the  nests  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
young  cut  and  wasted.  And  do  1  not  see  men 
building  their  nests  just  so  ?    Do  I  not  see  love 
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beginning  to  nestle  in  the  flowers?  But  the 
flowers  themselves  are  rooted  in  the  dirt  down 
low,  close  to  the  foot  that  easily  shall  crush 
them. 

•  I  mourn  when  I  see  a  mother  loving  her 
children  for  time,  and  for  time  only.  I  mourn 
when  I  see  two  natures  that  should  be  eternally 
affianced  loving  each  ether  within  the  horizons 
of  time.  There  must  be  something  higher  than 
the  circlings  of  this  world.  No  love  is  fit  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  love  that  has  not  in  it 
something  of  the  other  world,  and  much  of  im- 
mortality. It  must  rise  above  an  instinct  or 
passion.  It  must  have  in  it  faith  and  hope.  It 
must  be  a  love  that  is  served  by  the  reason,  by 
the  imagination,  by  all  that  there  is  in  the 
soul. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  27,  1867. 

Notice. — As  it  is  desirable  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  other  Friends  attending  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting  should  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for  during  their  stay  in  our  city, 
those  Philadelphia  Friends  who  have  room,  and 
are  willing  to  accommodate  strangers,  are  re- 
quested to  leave  word  at  the  office  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  144  North  Seventh  St.,  or  with 
Samuel  Pine,  No.  152  North  Fifteenth  St. 

Training  of  Young  Children. — At  the 
twelfth  meeting  for  reading  and  conversations 
(the  final  one  of  the  season),  held  at  Race  St. 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth  day 
evening,  10th  inst., — 

A  communication  from  Friends  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y-,  who  have  met  for  mutual  im- 
provement, acknowledging  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  their  association  during  the  past 
year,  was  read. 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  the 
claims  of  children  to  that  moral  and  religious 
training  which  is  calculated  to  promote  their 
spiritual  growth  and  usefulness,  were  con- 
sidered. 

It  was  thought  that  children  were  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are  older  and  more 
experienced.  They  often  have  desires  after 
communion  with  the  wise  and  good,  but  are 
naturally  timid,  and  unwilling  to  expose  their 
secret  thoughts  to  others.  Parents  should 
never  allow  the  confidence  which  their  children 
naturally  repose  in  them  to  be  lost  by  harsh  or 
discouraging  words;  they  should  invite  and 


draw  forth  the  occasional  expression  of  those 
trials  and  doubts,  and  those  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions which  arise  in  the  sensitive  young  minds, 
providentially  placed  under  their  guidance. 
Thus  they  may  often  be  learners,  rather  than 
teachers.  The  intuitions  of  childhood  are 
singularly  pure  and  beautiful,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  faith  of 
those  whose  moral  sense  may  be  blunted  by 
carelessness  or  disobedience.  Instances  were 
related  of  little  children  who  have  felt  in  silent 
meetings  that  Divine  influence  which  is  pro- 
mised to  the  few  that  are  gathered  in  the  name 
of  the  Master.  The  view  was  expressed  that 
parents  may  sometimes  mar,  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  a  healthful  religious  senti- 
ment in  their  childreu,  by  too  many  precepts 
and  restrictions.  The  young  should  not  be 
discouraged  in  innocent  amusements  appropri" 
ate  to  their  time  of  life  ;  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  period  of  childhood,  and  be  tram- 
melled by  no  other  restraints  than  those  which 
the  law  of  moderation  and  right  enjoins.  Much 
of  that  discipline  which  aims  at  "  breaking  the 
will "  of  children,  is  calculated  to  give  them 
false  ideas  of  parental  authority  and  of  the 
Divine  government.  Obedience  is  best  secured 
by  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love, — a  force 
far  stronger  than  that  of  the  rod,  or  of  any 
other  kind  of  punishment. 

In  view  of  what  is  called  the  "  discipline  of 
schools/'  which  in  many  instances  is  most  un- 
equal in  its  operation  and  barbarous  in  its  mode 
of  enforcement,  the  thought  was  expressed  that 
it  is  wonderful  so  many  really  good  characters 
are  found  in  society.  The  experience  related 
by  some  of  those  present,  of  being  repeatedly 
whipped  when  young  for  the  most  trifling  and 
innocent  manifestations  of  youthful  feeling,  or 
perhaps  for  offences  they  did  not  commit, 
showed  how  roughly  the  tender  plant  is  liable 
to  be  bruised  in  its  early  efforts  at  development, 
and  how  easily  we  may  account  for  much  that 
is  generally  attributed  to  native  depravity.  The 
custom  of  cultivating  the  selfish  feeling  of  rival- 
ry among  children  in  school,  as  a  motive  for 
diligence  in  study,  is  believed  to  be  more  per- 
nicious in  its  moral,  than  advantageous  in  its 
educational  effects;  by  it  we  encourage  in  the 
forming  character  of  the  young  what  in  mature 
life  it  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  moral  and 
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religious  efforts  to  subdue  and  control.  Now 
that  the  rod  has  been  nearly  banished  from 
schools,  is  this  system  of  emulation  any  real 
improvement?  The  preference  given  in  schools 
to  those  who  excel  their  fellows  in  the  recita- 
tion of  lessons,  rather  than  to  those  who  dis- 
play the  purest  and  most  virtuous  characters,  is 
in  singular  contrast  to  the  almost  universal 
animus  of  the  domestic  circle.  Few  parents 
love  the  smartest  and  most  apt  of  their  children 
better  than  those  who  are  less  ready  in  acqui- 
ring knowledge.  A  wisely  ordained  instinct 
leads  the  loving  mother  to  seek  to  counterbal- 
ance the  natural  disabilities  of  her  offspring  by 
greater  tenderness  and  care.  She  will  instinct- 
ively hide  the  defects  which  arise  from  natural 
weakness,  and  repress  the  assumed  superiority 
of  those  who  manifest  precocity. 

It  is  desirable  that  extremes  on  either  hand 
should  be  avoided.  Some  Friends  expressed 
their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  those 
who  occupy  that  responsible  position.  It  is 
very  important  to  study  the  disposition  and 
character  of  each  of  our  children,  and  to  seek 
for  a  qualification  to  administer  to  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants.  The  necessity  v  of 
systematic  religious  instruction  in  the  domestic 
circle,  in  First  day  schools  and  Bible  classes, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Friends  and  others  who  have  been  eminent  for 
piety  and  virtue,  are  all  important  aids^  to  re- 
ligious growth. 

During  the  minority  of  children,  parents 
I  occupy  a  most  responsible  position  ;  and  if  they 
1  are  favored,  by  a  firm  and  consistent  course  of 
I  training,  to  nip  the  buds  of  frivolity  and  vanity 
I  when  they  appear  in  youthful  minds,  they  may 
Ibe  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
I  that  Divine  government  which  is  essential  to 
I  the  full  development  of  manhood.  In  consider- 
ling  these  important  subjects  it  is  obvious  that 
[example  must  go  before  precept, — that  we  can- 
Ipot  expect  our  children  to  grow  up  with  the 
ipeavenly  virtues  developed  in  their  characters, 
■unless  we  go  in  and  out  before  them  in  the  fear 
jpf  the  Lord. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  much  neglected 
Ijhildren  who  throng  our  streets,  and  who  have 
liever  been  surrounded  by  influences  favorable  , 


to  their  moral  development ;  and  it  was  queried 
whether,  as  members  of  a  religious  Society, 
Friends  were  doing  their  part  in  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  these,  by  pointing  out  such 
deviations  as  they  witness  in  their  daily  walks, 
and  endeavoring  by  Christian  gentleness  to  win 
such  to  a  more  correct  course  of  conduct. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CAUTION. 

I  notice  in  the  last  paper  a  caution  from  Samuel 
Willets  and  Thomas  Foulke,  touching  an  impostor 
who  has  been  collecting  money  in  this  vicinity,  pro- 
fessedly for  a  Freed  men's  School  in  Maryland. 

When  he  called  at  my  door  for  aid,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  surreptitiously  possessed  himself  of  sig- 
natures with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  which  I 
knew  were  genuine,  my  misgivings  of  his  integrity 
induced  a  correspondence  which  in  a  few  days  de- 
termined his  real  character. 

Three  similar  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge; 
and  my  object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  desire  all 
the  friends  of  the  freedmen  to  avail  themselves  of 
one  of  the  many  reliable  channels  which  insure  a 
safe  transmission  of  their  gifts  in  aid  of  this  people; 
and  on  no  account  whatever  to  trust  them  to  the 
itinerants  who  are  passing  through  the  country, 
and  collecting  money  under  false  pretences,  and  yet, 
withal,  bearing  as  their  recommendation  the  genuine 
signatures  of  some  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed 
citizens.  I  refused  my  aid  to  the  above  impostor, 
and  immediately  on  my  getting  an  answer  from  Mary- 
land (Third  month  20th)  I  procured  a  cautionary 
advertisement  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

Yonkers,  4th  mo.  16.  N.  Barney. 


Married,  on  Fifih-day,  the  2 1st  of  Second  month. 
1867,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  and  under  the  care  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Malin  Horton  and  Catharine  T. 
Wills. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Second  month,  1867,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  Chas.  W.  Chambers,  of 
West  Whiteland,  to  Mary  P.  Smkdley,  of  West 
Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  at  Concord,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Rachel 
Berry,  widow  of  Thomas  Berry,  (deceased,)  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Mary  Ann, 

wife  of  Allen  Lukens,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Third  month,  1867,  after  a  short 

illness,  Chas.  W.  Swain,  of  Pendleton,  Ind.,  formerly 
of  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  departure  of  this  excellent  man  and  true 
Christian,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  his  extensive  family  circle,  have 
lost  a  devoted  and  valued  member;  one  who  was 
"diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  To  the  truth  of  these  expressions  as  applied 
to  him,  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  will  at  once 
respond.  A  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  this 
Society,  and  a  faithful  laborer  in  its  cause,  he  filled 
and  adorned  the  station  of  Elder  in  the  body  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  kind  neighbor,  a  useful  citi- 
,  zen,  a  genial  and  interesting  companion,  a  moBt 
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faithful  and  affectionate  husband,  father  and  brother, 
amiable  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
bis  sudden  departure  is  a  loss  deeply  felt  and  sin- 
cerely mourned. 

Died,  ai  her  late  residence,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y#,  on 
the  16th  of  Third  month,  1867,  Fanny  Frost,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age  j  a  member  of  Rochester 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Danby,  Vt.,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month, 

1867,  Bbnajah  Colvin,  in  bis  78th  year;  a  worthy 
and  respected  member  of  Danbj  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  a  steady  attender  of  our  little  meeting, 
and  is  very  much  missed  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighborhood  and  home  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
Surely  be  was  a  peacemaker  :  and  Jesus  has  pro- 
nounced such  blessed.  The  day  before  the  close  of 
his  valuable  life,  he  took  his  axe  and  went  into  the 
woods,  and  in  felling  a  tree  received  an  injury  on 
the  head,  from  which  be  died  the  next  day. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Charles 

Granville,  son  of  Joshua  and  Tabitha  A.  Clendenon, 
members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  in  his  12th 
year.  After  five  years  of  helplessness,  during  three 
of  which  he  was  deprived  of  sight,  the  spirit  of  this 
dear  child  has  been  released  from  earth,  to  mingle 
wiih  the  "angels  who  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  in  Heaven." 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Isabel 

Mary,  only  child  of  Gulielma  M.  and  the  late  Geo. 
Dillwyn  Jones,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  18G7,  at  Ger- 

mantown,  Emma  L.,  daughter  of  Pierson  S.  and 
Emma  L.  Peterson,  aged  2  years  and  13  days. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Fifth  month  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room.    All  who  feel  interested  are  invited. 

J.  M.  Ellis, 

Anne  Cooper 


Clerks. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publication 
Association  will  meet  at  Race  St  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  3d,  at  3 
o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


Extracts  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum, 
Philadelphia,  for  Winter  Term  of  1866-87. 
The  first  meeting  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum 

for  the  Winter  Term  of  1866-7  was  held  in  the 

Library  room,  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  on  the 

2d  of  Tenth  month,  1866. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  twenty-eight 

meetings  held  (being  one  each  week)  to  the 

present  time. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the 

exercises  of  the  Lyceum  during  the  season  just 

closed  : 

Number  of  questions  referred..,     54 

(41  less  than  last  season) 

Number  of  prose  essajs  contributed   16 

"         poetical   "  "   5 

(An  increase  of  17  over  last  season.) 

Debate     1 

Exhibitions  of  the  Stereopticon   5 

Lectures   20 

(5  less  than  last  season.) 

The  Lectures  were  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects,— viz.  : 


Telegraphing,  by  Henry  Benfley. 

The  Law,  "  John  J.  White. 

Foreign  Cities  and  Scenery, 
Illustrated  by  the  Stere- 
opticon, "  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

Ferns,  "  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

Astronomy,  "  Caleb  S.  Hallowell. 

Phrenology  "  Thos.  H.  Speakman. 

Galvanism  and  Magnetism  as 
applicable  to  the  Telegraph,  "  Henry  Bentley. 

How  to  read  understanding^,  "  Dr.  Jos.  Thomas. 

The  Study  of  Language  as  a 

Mental  Discipline,  "  Edward  H.  Magill. 

The  Study  of  Languages,      "  Edward  Parrish. 

The  Duality  of  Man  "  Dr.  S.  Pancoast. 

Sketches  in  Literature  and 

Criticism,  "  Nath'l  E.  Janney. 

Digestion,  "  Ann  Preston,  M.D. 

Mines  and  Mining  "  Joseph  Wharton, 

The  Black  Man,  «  Jonathan  K.  Taylor. 

Literature  and  Poetry,  •'  FT.  Ryland  Warriner.  I 

Female  Education,  "  Wm.  H.  Farquhar. 

Man, — dynamically  consid- 
ered, Dr.  S  Pancoast. 

The  Mission  of  Youth,  u  John  E.  Newport. 

Fats  and  Oils,  "  Edward  Parrish. 

We  feel  assured  from  the  evidences  before 
us  that  during  the  past  season  the  Lyceum  has 
prospered  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled. 

While  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  in  some  departments,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  others,  and  the  gene- 
ral  tone  of  the  Lyceum  is  perhaps  higher  than 
at  the  close  of  any  previous  term. 

The  exercises  have  been  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  heretofore,  which  has  given  an  I 
increased  interest  and  participation  on  the  part 
of  members. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  during  < 
the  past  season  has  been  greater  than  our  room  I 
could  conveniently  accommodate. 

The  recess  for  social  intercourse,  near  the  \ 
middle  of  each  meeting,  has  been  a  prominent  j 
and  valuable  feature,  extending  the  acquaint-  1 
ance  of  our  members,  and  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  influence  of  those  professing  the  I 
Siime  social  and  religious  views;  and  we  feel 
that  this  social  element  is  one  destined  to  work  I 
great  good  in  our  Society. 

From  the  growing  interest  felt  in  our  meet-  J 
ings,  by  all  classes  of  Friends,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  period  we 
will  be  able  to  erect  a  hall  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  which  may  also  be  used  for 
scientific  and  other  lectures  for  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lyceum, 

Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  Sec. 


Meekness  is  the  silent  submission  of  the  soul 
to  the  word  of  Glod.  The  word  is  then  an  "  en- 
grafted word,"  when  it  is  received  with  meek- 
ness.   It  is  a  grace  that  cleaves  the  stock  and- 

I"  holds  it  open,  that  the  word,  as  a  shoot,  may  be 
grafted  in  ;  it  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  captivates  the 
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high  thoughts,  and  lays  the  soul  like  white  pa- 
per under  Grod's  pen. —  Henry. 

THE  DEATH  OF  GRANVILLE  JOHN  PENN,  ESQ. 

Granville  John  Penn,  Esq.,  the  great  grand- 
son of  William  Penn,  the  Proprietary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, died  in  London  on  the  29th  ult.  Mr. 
Penn  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Granviile 
Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Pogis,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  joint  Pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Penn  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Penn,  by  his  second 
wife,  Hannah  Callowhill.  The  only  surviving 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  bears  the  name  of  Penn,  is  an  un- 
married brother  of  the  late  Granville  John 
Penn,  who  was  also  a  bachelor.  There  are 
several  descendants  of  the  founder,  however, 
of  other  names,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Northland,  Lady  Gomm,  and  the 
Penn  Gaskill  family,  of  this  city. 

There  are  also  some  descendants  of  Penn,  of 
the  name  of  Stewart,  in  England — children  of 
William  Stewart  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Sir  G.  Pole.  WTilliam  Stuart  was  son 
of  Archbishop  Stuart  and  Sophia  Margaret 
Penn,  daughter  of  Richard  Penn,  joint  Pro- 
prietary of  Pennsylvania.  The  Stuarts  have  in 
their  possession  a  massive  gold  chain,  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  London  to  Admiral  Sir 
Win.  Penn,  father  of  Wm.  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Granville  John  Penn 
inherited  Stoke  Pogis,  a  magnificent  estate; 
but  it  was  so  incumbered,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  it,  and  also  to  transfer  his  life-interest 
in  the  pension  of  £4,000  per  annum,  settled  on 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  founder  in  the 
male  line,  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Proprietary  rights  to  the  Ciown — a  trans- 
fer made  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  When 
making  the  transfer,  however,  the  Pfnns  re- 
served the  manors  scattered  through  the  State, 
and  their  private  property  in  Philadelphia. 
The  interests  of  the  Proprietaries  were  repre- 
sented here  first  by  James  Logan,  afterwards  by 
Samuel  Coates,  then  by  the  late  Gen.  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  and  now  by  Gen.  George  Cad- 
walader.  But  of  all  their  real  estate,  there 
remains  only  "  Solitude,"  near  the  wire  bridge 
at  Fairmount,  and  a  few  ground  rents. 

Very  many  Pennsylvanians  will  remember 
the  visits  to  this  city  and  State  paid  by  Mr. 
Granville  John  Penn,  in  1851,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  On  the  occasion  of  both  visits, 
he  received  the  attentions  due  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Founder  of  the  State.  On 
his  first  visit,  he  was  formally  received  by  the 
city  authorities  in  Independence  Hall. 

At  the  time  of  his  second  visit,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  belt  of  wampum;  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  identical  article  which  was  given  to 


William  Penn  by  the  Indian  Sachems  as  a 
pledge  that  they  would  faithfully  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  which  the  illustrious 
Quaker  had  made  with  them.  This  belt  still 
remains  in  the  custody  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Granville  John  Penn  was  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, a  most  amiable  man,  a  warm  and  constant 
friend,  a  devout  Christian,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  His  father,  Granville  Penn,  of  Stoke 
Pogis,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  a  work  on  Mosaical  Geology,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Testament  under  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Covenant,"  and  other  works  of  some  merit. 
Granville  John  Penn  was  unmarried.  His 
surviving  brother,  who  is  also  a  bachelor,  is  in 
feeble  health,  so  that  the  name  of  Penn, 
around  which  so  many  interesting  associations 
linger  in  the  heart  of  every  Pennsylvanian, 
will  probably  soon  be  extinct. — Ev.  Bulletin. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MORNING  PRAYER. 
Father  in  Heaven,  I  ask  thy  aid, 

To  guide  rae  through  the  corning  day, 
To  bless  me  in  the  pathway  made 
For  those  who  rest  beneath  thy  shade, 
And  walk  the  narrow  way. 

Father,  all  hallowed  be  thy  name  ; 

Thy  kingdom,  may  it  be  supreme  ; 
Thy  will  be  done,  with  all  I  claim, — 
On  earth  as  Heaven  be  it  the  same, — 

Thy  boundless  Love  my  theme. 

This  day  I  ask  for  bread  from  thee, 

To  nourish  into  purer  life, 
So  that  tby  glory  I  may  see, 
And  thus  from  stains  of  earth  be  free, 

And  free  from  outward  strife. 

Father,  forgive  me  for  the  wrong 

I  may  have  done  to  friend  or  foe, 
And  grant  my  heart  may  yet  be  strong 
To  yield  in  meekness  to  the  throng 
That  strikes  its  worldly  blow. 

Oh!  lead  me  not  where  tempting  snares 

Can  draw  me  from  the  light  within; 
Deliver  me,  when  unawares 
My  erring  footstep  downward  bears, 
And  treads  the  road  to  sin. 

Father!  I  crave  thy  tender  care 
For  those  that  near  me  stand  ; 

Oh  !  wilt  thou  listen  to  my  prayer, 

That  wife  and  children  with  me  share 
All  goodness  from  thy  hand. 

1th  mo.  24/A,  1866. 


A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  play  ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 
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The  fox  bis  hill-side  cell  forsakes, 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook, 
The  blue  bird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing:  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  0  Mother  Nature  !"  cry, 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free, 
u  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  !  " 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 
O'erswept  from  memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers  ! 

The.  Night  is  Mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
Ar.d  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  his  Hope  with  all. 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ANT  OP  TEXAS. 
(Concluded  from  page  106.; 

I  have  not  observed  that  anything  preys  to 
any  considerable  extent  upon  this  species  of 
ant.  Chickens  and  mocking  birds  will  some- 
times pick  up  a  few  of  them,  but  not  often. 
If  anything  else  in  Texas  eats  them,  I  have  not 
noticed  it.  Neither  have  I  observed  their  nests 
bored  into  or  dug  up  in  middle  Texas. 

The  agricultural  ant  is  of  but  little  disadvan- 
tage to  the  farmer,  however  numerous,  as  it  is 
never  seen  six  inches  from  the  ground,  nor 
does  it  cut  or  trouble  any  growing  vegetable 
outside  of  its  pavement,  except  the  seeds  of  the 
noxious  weeds  and  grasses.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  stealing  corn  meal,  broomcorn  seeds,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  only  when  it  finds  them  on  the  ground 
that  it  steals  even  these. 

Children  occasionally  get  on  their  pavement, 
and  are  badly  stung.  A  few  of  these  pavement 
lessons,  however,  generally  obviate  that  incon- 
venience. The  pain'  of  their  poison  is  more 
lasting,  will  swell  and  feel  harder,  than  that  of 
the  hooey  bee.  If  they  insert  their  stings  on 
the  feet  or  ankles  of  the  child,  the  irritation 
will  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the  inguinal  region, 
producing  tumors  of  a  character  quite  painful, 
often  exciting  considerable  fever  in  the  general 
system  ;  the  irritation  will  last  a  day  or  two, 
but  I  have  seen  no  permanent  injury  arising 
from  it. 

During  protracted  spells  of  dry  weather, 
they  are  frequently  found  in  great  numbers  in 
our  wells.  They  seem  to  have  gone  there  in 
pursuit  of  water,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
back,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  condition — in 
this  uuforseen  dilemma — they  will  collect  and 
cling  together  in  masses  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
teacup,  in  which  condition  they  are  frequently 
caught  and  drawn  up  in  the  bucket.  When 


they  are  thus  brought  up,  though  they  may 
have  been  in  the  water  a  day  or  mo.e,  they  are 
all  living,  though  half  drowned  and  barely 
able  to  move.  While  in  the  well  they  are  all 
afloat,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  mass  sub- 
merged. As  it  is  known  that  this  species  of 
ant  cannot'  survive  15  minutes  under  water, 
how  they  manage  when  in  a  half-sunken  mass 
to  survive  a  day,  or  even  longer,  is  a  question 
to  which  I  may  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. I  may,  however,  from  experiments  I 
have  made  with  single  individuals,  in  water, 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  the  submerged  portion  of  the  globu- 
lar mass,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  condition  in 
relation  to  the  water,  to  survive  even  half  an 
hour.  Then  we  are  forced  to  the  supposition 
that  by  some  means  or  other  the  ball  must  be 
caused  to  revolve  as  it  floats.  The  globular 
mass  must  be  kept  rolling,  and  make  a  revolu- 
tion every  four  minutes,  or  the  submerged  por- 
tion must  die.  To  accomplish  this  somewhat 
astonishing  life-preserving  process,  there  is  but 
one  possible  alternative.  It  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  united  and  properly  directed  system- 
atic motion  of  the  disengaged  limbs  of  the 
outer  tier  of  ants,  occupying  the  submerged 
half  of  the  globular  mass. 

I  saw  to-day  (June  15),  in  a  clean  trodden 
path  near  my  dwelling,  quite  a  number  of  this 
species  of  ant  engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  They 
were  strewed  along  the  path  to  the  distance  of  10 
or  12  feet,  fighting,  most  of  them,  in  single  com- 
bat. In  some  few  cases,  I  noticed  there  would 
be  two  to  one  engaged,  in  all  of  which  cases 
the  struggle  was  soon  ended.  Their  mode  of 
warfare  is  decapitation,  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  were  two  to  one  engaged  the  work  of  cut- 
ting off  the  head  was  soon  accomplished.  There 
were  already  a  number  of  heads  and  headless 
ants  laying  around,  and  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  single  pairs  of  the  insatiate  warriors 
grappling  each  other  by  the  throat  on  the  battle- 
field, some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  already  dead, 
still  clinging  together  by  their  throats.  Among 
the  single  pairs  in  the  deadly  strife  there  were 
no  cases  of  decapitation.  They  mutually  grap- 
pled each  other  by  the  throat,  and  there  cling 
till  death  ends  the  conflict,  but  does  not  sepa- 
rate them.  I  do  not  think  that  in  single  com- 
bat they  possess  the  power  to  dissever  the 
head;  but  they  can  grip  the  neck  so  firmly  as 
to  stop  circulation,  and  hold  on  until  death  en- 
sues without  their  unlocking  the  jaws  even 
then. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was  attributable  to  the 
settlement  of  a  young  queen  in  close  proximity 
(not  more  than  20  feet)  of  a  very  populous 
community  that  had  occupied  that  scope  of  ter- 
ritory for  ten  or  twelve  years.  At  first,  and  so 
long  as  they  operated  under  concealment,  the 
old  community  did  not  molest  them;  but  when 
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they  threw  off  their  mask,  and  commenced  pav- 
ing their  city,  the  older  occupants  of  that  dis- 
trict of  territory  declared  war  against  them  and 
waged  it  to  extermination.  The  war  was  de- 
clared by  the  old  settlers,  and  the  object  was 
to  drive  out  the  new  ones  or  exterminate  them. 
But  the  warriors  of  this  species  of  ant  are  not  to 
be  driven.  Where  they  select  a  location  for  a 
home,  nothing  but  annihilation  can  get  them 
away.  So,  in  the  present  case,  the  war  con- 
tinued two  days  and  nights,  and  resulted  in  the 
total  extermination  of  the  intruding  colony. 
From  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  older 
settlers,  though  many  of  them  were  slain  during 
the  war,  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  entire  colony,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance  or  unusual  excitement  about  the 
great  city.  Their  national  works  and  govern- 
mental affairs  went  on  in  their  ordinary  course, 
while  the  work  of  death  was  being  accomplished 
by  their  resolute  bands  of  triumphant  warriors. 

They  did  not  interrupt,  in  any  way  that  I 
have  discovered,  the  small  black  erratic  ant, 
when  it  comes  on  their  pavement.  They  even 
permit  the  erratic  ants  to  erect  cities  on  any 
part  of  their  incorporated  limits,  and  do  not 
molest  them.  It  may  be  that  the  little  fellows 
serve  them  some  purpose.  But  when  they  build 
too  many  of  their  confederate  cities  on  the  pave- 
ment ot  the  agricultural  ant,  it  seems  to  be  an 
inconvenience  to  them  some  way,  but  they  do 
not  go  to  war  with  them,  nor  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  inconvenience  by  any  forcible  means. 
They,  however,  do  get  clear  of  them,  and  that 
by  instituting  a  regular  system  of  deceptive 
and  vexatious  obstructions.  The  deception  is 
manifested  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  have 
suddenly  become  necessary  to  raise  the  mound 
two  or  three  inches  higher,  and  also  to  widen 
the  base  considerably.  Forthwith  are  seen 
swarming  out  on  the  pavement  hosts  of  ants, 
who  go  rapidly  to  work,  and  bringing  the  little 
black  balls  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  earth- 
worms in  great  quantities  everywhere  in  the 
prairie  soil,  they  heap  them  up,  first  at  the  base 
of  the  mound,  widening  till  all  the  near  erratic 
ant  cities  are  covered  up.  At  the  same  time  they 
raise  the  entire  pavement  an  inch  or  so,  and  in 
prosecuting  this  part  uf  the  national  work  de- 
posit abundantly  more  balls  upon  and  around 
Ithe  ant  cities  than  anywhere  else.    The  little 

■  ants  bore  upwards  through  the  hard  sun-dried 

■  balls,  which  are  constantly  accumulating — get- 
Iting  worse  every  hour — until  the  obstruction 

■  has  become  so  great  that  they  can  no  longer 
■keep  their  cities  open  ;  and,  finding  there  is  no 
■remedy  f^r  the  growing  difficulty,  they  peace- 
■fully  evacuate  the  premises.  There  is  found 
Ion  almost  every  pavement,  at  this  season  of  the 
■year,  three  or  four  pyramidal  mounds,  that  have 
■been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  crowding 
lout  the  little  erratic  ants. 


Th  extensive,  clean,  smooth  roads  that  are 
constructed  by  the  agricultural  ants  are  worthy 
of  being  noticed.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
their  roads  are  plainest  and  in  the  best  order, 
because  it  is  harvest  time,  and  their  whole  force 
is  out  collecting  grain  for  winter  supplies.  I 
am  just  this  moment  from  a  survey  of  one  of 
these  roads,  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  an 
exact  and  correct  statement  of  it.  It  is  over 
a  hundred  yards  in  length,  goes  through  twenty 
yards  of  thick  weeds,  underruns  heavy  beds  of 
crop  grass  60  yards,  and  then  through  the  weeds 
growing  in  the  locks  of  a  heavy  rail  fence  20 
yards  more;  and  throughout  the  whole  extent 
it  is  very  smooth  and  even,  varying  from  a 
straight  line  enough,  perhaps,  to  lose  10  or  12 
yards  of  the  distance  in  travelling  to  the  outer 
terminus.  It  is  from  2  to  2J  inches  wide;  in 
some  places,  on  account  of  insurmountable 
obstructions,  it  separates  into  two  or  three 
trails  of  an  inch  in  width,  coming  together 
again  after  passing  the  obstruction.  This  is 
the  main  trunk,  and  it  does  not  branch  until  it 
crosses  the  before- named  fence,  beyond  which 
is  a  heavy  bed  of  grain  bearing  weeds  and 
grasses.  Their  prospecting  corps  travel  far  out, 
and  when  they  discover  rich  districts  of  their 
!  proper  food  they  report  it,  and  a  corps  of  fora- 
gers are  immediately  dispatched  to  collect  and 
bring  it  in. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Agas- 
SIZ  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  '2d  mo. 
2§th,  1867,  on  the  Monkeys,  and  Native  In- 
habitants of  South  America. 
Take  the  different  forms  of  brain  which  we 
have  among  men  and  you  will  find  the  variety 
a  little  more  or  less  developed  ;  pass  from  them 
to  the  monkeys  and  you  will  find  this  gradually 
receding,  you  will  find  that  the  cerebellum  will 
be  uncovered  very  slowly,  and  then  gradually 
more  and  more.  In  fact,  you  have  a  complete 
series,  which  shows  that  between  man  and 
monkeys,  and  monkeys  and  quadrupeds,  and 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  birds  and  reptiles, 
and  reptiles  and  fishes,  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted gradation  of  more  or  less  complicated 
structures ;  but  with  this  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity, that  the  distances  from  one  to  the  other  are 
unequal,  that  there  is  not  that  even  gradation 
or  that  even  succession,  that  from  one  stage  to 
the  other  the  distance  or  the  difference  should 
be  perfectly  uniform.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  distance  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not 
equal  in  measure,  in  steps  from  any  lower  to 
the  next  higher  type.  And  now,  in  the  order 
of  succession  of  animals,  we  find  something  sim- 
ilar. Suppose  I  represent  here  the  lowest  level 
upon  which  any  animal  has  existed  upon  the 
j  surface  of  our  earth,  and  here  mark  the  name 
I  of  the  geological  formations  as  they  have  fol- 
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lowed  one  another  [Illustrating  on  black-board.] 
from  the  azoic  period,  through  the  Salurian  age, 
through  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  age, 
the  Permian,  the  triassic,  the  jurassic,  the  cre- 
taceous, eocene,  the  miocene,  the  pliocene  and 
the  present  period,  and  here  I  represent  by  this 
line  the  present  surface  of  our  earth,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  animals  living  upon  it,  and  here 
we  have  a  compartment  for  the  radiates,  which 
you  may  remember,  constitute  one  of  the  great 
types  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  are  divided 
into  three  classes — the  polyps  and  jelly-fishes, 
the  star-fishes,  sea  urchins  and  the  like.  Here 
we  have  another  compartment  for  the  mollusks, 
and  among  these  mollusks  we  have  also  three 
classes — the  bivalve  shells,  the  univalve  shells, 
and  the  chamber  shells,  for  we  have  here  an- 
other compartment  for  the  aritculates,  and  we 
divide  them  into  three  classes :  also  the  worms, 
the  crustaca,  and  the  insects;  and  here  we 
have  the  last  compartment  for  the  vertebrates, 
which  also  comprise  three  classes.  The  fishes, 
and  they  are  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
which  I  need  not  notice  now  j  the  reptiles  with 
their  subdivisions,  the  birds,  and  the  mamma- 
lia. Now  we  will  inquire  when  were  these  ani- 
mals called  into  existence.  Mark  that  the 
transmutation  doctrine  assumes  that  animals 
are  derived  from  one  another,  and  that  there  is 
a  primitive  cell  formed  from  which  all  animals 
may  have  been  evolved.  The  doctrine  is  that 
all  vertebrates  are  descended  from  one  primitive 
vertebrate,  that  all  articulates  are  descended 
from  one  primitive  articulate,  that  all 
mollusks  are  derived  from  one  primitive 
mollusk,  that  all  radiates  are  derived  from  one 
primitive  radiate,  and  that  those  four  primitive 
types  are  derived  themselves  from  the  primitive 
cell  formed  by  the  combination  of  those  fortui- 
tous elements  which  are  acting  wherever  light, 
moisture  and  matter  are  brought  in  contact  with 
one  another.  It  is  the  doctrine  professed  by 
Moleschott,  by  Carl  Vogt,  by  Buchner,  by 
Czolbe,  and  by  all  those  who  have  advocated 
the  transmutation  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that 
everything  which  exists  has  started  spontane- 
ously from  the  formation  of  a  primitive  cell  un- 
der the  influence  of  light  acting  upon  matter. 
Moleschott's  paper  on  the  action  of  light  upon 
matter  in  organizing  beings  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  productions  of  that  school.  Darwin 
and  the  English  defenders  of  the  transmutation 
doctrine  present  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
They  assume  that  the  first  impulse  was  given 
by  an  intellectual  power,  and  that  this  impulse 
has  resulted  in  an  unfolding,  in  an  evolution 
out  of  the  first  germs  created,  of  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed. The  doctrine  which  I  support  is  that 
it  is  not  only  the  few  which  were  started  in  the 
beginning  by  a  creative  act,  but  the  many,  and 
that  it  was  not  at  one  time  only  that  the  crea- 
tion was  limited,  but  that  the  creation  has  gone 


on  through  all  ages,  and  that  under  the  direct  | 
influences  of  creative  power  most  all  the  differ-  | 
ences  which  exist  have  been  brought  about.  I 
The^e  are  generalizations.  Now  let  us  see  what  J 
the  facts  are,  whether  the  G-erman  transmuta- 
tion doctrine  comes  nearer  to  the  fact,  whether 
the    English    transmutation    doctrine    conies  I 
nearer,  or  whether  the  doctrine  of  special  crea-  1 
tion  comes  nearer  to  the  fact,  and  if  the  latter  I 
is  the  case,  then  I  shall  have  proved  my  state- 
ment that  we  are  not  the  lineal  descendants  of  : 
monkeys,  but  we  are  children  of  God.    We  are  | 
the  chosen  productions  of  an  intellect ;  we  are  j 
made  in  his  resemblance.    I  say  these  are  in- 
terpretations.   Let  us  see  to  the  facts  once  more, 
and  ascertain  how  close  they  come  to  the  trans- 
lation I  have  presented.    Polyps  have  existed 
from  the  beginning.    They  are  found  in  the  j 
geological  formations,  they  are  found  through 
all  geological  formations,  and  they  exist  now; 
Acalephs  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  geologi- 
cal formations  through  all  geological  formations, 
and  they  exist  now ;  echinoderms  have  been 
found  in  the  oldest  and  through  all  geological 
formations,  and  they  exist  now.    So  we  have 
three  classes  of  radiates  represented  from  the 
beginning.    Lately  a  fossil  has  been  discovered  j 
in  Canada  and  described,  which  purports  to  be 
the  first  animal  living  on  earth.    Whether  it 
be  an  animal  is  not  even  fully  ascertained ; 
there  are  controversies  upon  that  point,  and  1 
within  the  last  few  months  discussions  have  j 
arisen  in  learned  societies  whether  this  Aozone 
Canadensis  was  or  was  not  the  remains  of  a  liv- 
ing being.  I  say,  let  us  in  such  instances,  when  ; 
there  have  been  observations  which  are  so  far 
out  of  the  path  of  all  information  obtained  be- 
fore, reject  these  observations  until  they  are  so 
clearly  sustained  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact.    So  I  say,  let  the  Aozone  Cana- 
densis out  of  consideration,  until  it  is  known  I 
that  it  was  a  living  being,  and  until  its  struc-  ti 
ture  is  so  far  disclosed  that  some  theory  can  be  i 
predicted  concerning  its   affinities.      Among  ti 
mollusks  we  have  bivalve  shells  existing  from  i 
the  oldest  time  to  the  present  day ;  and  uni-  tl 
valve  shells  and  chambered  cells  existing  from  li 
the  oldest  time  to  the  present  day.    Among  j  te 
worms  we  have  those  with  solid  covering  up  to  li 
the  present  day;  and  among  Crustacea  we  have  lo 
them  from  the  oldest  time.    Among  insects  the  la 
first  we  find  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period,  tt 
and  not  before.    Then  among  vertebrates  we  I 
have,  as  I  have  shown  you,  fishes  from  the  be-  it 
ginning,  notwithstanding  the  objection  to  the  in 
statement  I  made  before.    Then  we  have  rep-  h 
tiles  from  the  carboniferous  period.    We  have.  In 
birds  either  from  the  Triassic  or  the  Jurassic  n 
period — it  is  questionable  which — and  we  have  II 
mammalia  also  from  that  period.  You  see  then  tl( 
how  many  classes  we  had  from  the  beginning,  t!a 
and  how  many  of  these  were  contemporaneous  tei 
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with  one  another.    Can  it  be  said  that  animals 
which  were  contemporaneous  were  descendants 
of  one  another,  or  that  animals  which  appeared 
together  at  the  same  time  were  derived  one 
from  the  other?    Certainly  not.    It  is  not  so. 
We  have  at  least  so  many  beginnings  as  are 
representatives  of  these  different  classes  in  the 
earliest  strata.  But  this  is  not  all.    The  polyps 
I   have  existed  from  the  beginning  through  all 
ages;  but  the  polyps  of  the  earliest  period  are 
among  the  lowest,  while  we  have  polyps  of  a 
much  higher  grade  living  now.    The  acalephs 
of  the  oldest  times  are  among  the  lowest,  while 
we  have  acalephs  of  a  much  higher  grade  living 
now.    The  echinoderms  existing  then  were  of 
the  lowest  order,  while  we  have  echinoderms  of 
a  higher  grade  now.    So  it  seems  as  if  all  these 
types  had  been  improving  ;  as  if  they  had  un- 
dergone changes,  and  as  if  those  changes  had 
led  successively  to  something  higher.    S  it 
seems,  but  it  is  not  so;  because  while  we  have 
,i  polyps  now,  which  are  superior  to  those  which 
formerly  lived,  we  have  by  the  side  of  them, 
polyps  which  are  as  low  as  the  earliest  known, 
a   The  functions  and  structures  at  the  present  time 
i    are  the  same  as  those  existing  at  the  earliest 
1   epochs.  The  crinoids  to  day  are  as  low  as  the  ear- 
it   liestknown.  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  started  these 
it  simple  forms  into  a  desire,  and  gave  them  a 
1;  capacity  to  become  something  higher  and  to  go 
.1  on  becoming  higher,  and  at  the  same  time 
te  what  made  them  feel   that  they  had  done 
M  enough  in  the  direction  of  something  higher  ? 
;.  "What  gave  them  the  power  at  the  same  time 
>i  to  remain  on  the  lower  level?    That  is  the 
u  character  of  the  facts  as  we  have  them.  We 
,.  have  certain    lowest   forms  rising  gradually 
&  higher  and  higher,  and  we  have  the  lowest 
;%  forms  by  the  side  of  the  higher  at  the  same 
>  time.    So  that  we  should  have,  according  to 
talthe  transmutation  doctrine,  being?  capable  of 
-.■changing  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
elmaining  as  they  were  ;  at  the  same  time,  influ- 
ences which  would  produce  a  change,  and  which 
ilwould  prevent  a  change  from  going  on.    I  say 
..  that  is  not  logical,  and  that  a  doctrine  which 
jg  las  facts  against  it  so  glaring,  is  not  a  true  in- 
r?  ierpretation  of  nature.  We  have  the  same  here 
y  »ith  the  mollusks.    We  have  the  lingula,  the 
n  owest  bivalve  shell  known  to  this  day,  while  we 
in  rave  the  brachiopods,  the  clams,  the  fresh 
jj  rater  muscles,  of  a  higher  type.    What  started 
v_  he  lingula  to  change  to  these  other  forms,  and 
i  t  the  same  time  secured  to  it  a  condition 
•.  a  which  it  should  not  change?    I  do  not 
,»  now  a  physical  force,  and  I  do  not  know  a 
I   atural  agency  which  is  capable  of  producing 
,,  uch  results.    But  I  know  that  mind  can  do  it. 
-.    know  that  when  an  author  sets  out  to  record 
-  le  processes  of  his  mind  he  can  do  it  at  everj 
tage  of  perfection ;  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
.  er  that  the  records  may  be  the  evidence  ol 


his  gradual  progress  ;  and  in  the  end  may  be 
the  evidence  of  his  highest  culture,  which  at 
the  same  time  he  may  record,  if  only  for  mem- 
ory's sake,  the  doings  of  his  early  days  by  the 
side  of  the  productions  of  his  maturer  years.  It 
is  just  that  which  we  read  in  nature.  We  have 
the  earlier  manifestations  of  creative  power,  and 
we  have  the  later  and  higher  productions.  And 
we  have  by  the  side  of  these  later  productions, 
the  reproduction,  as  it  were,  of  what  had  been  in 
the  beginning.  This  is  to  be  traced  in  the  gas- 
teropods,  of  which  we  find  the  lowest  forms 
here  at  present.  It  is  the  case  with  cephalo- 
poda, of  which  the  earliest  forms  are  here  now ; 
and  by  their  side  are  the  nautili  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  cephalopods  belonging  to  our  day. 

So  it  is  with  the  worms.  So  it  is  with  the 
Crustacea.  So,  I  may  say,  it  is  also  with  the 
insects,  though  that  class  begins  only  in  the 
carboniferous  period.  The  fact  that  the  insects 
begin  only  in  that  age  is  another  indication  of 
the  working  of  mind  in  this  process.  For  dur- 
ing the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
the  whole  of  its  surface  was  covered  with  water. 
There  was  no  land,  no  terrestrial  animals.  But 
when  vegetation  began  to  be  extensive,  and  es- 
pecially terrestrial  vegetation,  we  have  the  first 
indication  of  land  animals  in  the  production  of 
insects. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  POWER  OF  A  GROWING  TREE. 

Walton  Hall  had  at  one  time  its  own  corn- 
mill,  and  when  that  inconvenient  necessity  no 
longer  existed,  the  mill  stone  was  laid  in  an  or*- 
chard  and  forgotten.  The  diameter  of  this  cir- 
cular stone  measured  five  feet  and  a  half,  while 
its  depth  averaged  seven  inches  throughout ;  its 
central  hole  had  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches. 
By  mere  accident,  some  bird  or  squirrel  had 
dropped  the  fruit  of  the  filbert  tree  through  this 
hole  on  to  the  earth,  and  in  1812  the  seedling 
was  seen  rising  up  through  that  unwonted 
channel.  As  its  trunk  gradually  grew  through 
this  aperture  and  increased,  its  power  to  raise 
the  ponderous  mass  of  stone  was  speculated 
upon  by  many.  Would  the  filbert  tree  die  in 
the  attempt?  Would  it  burst  the  mill-stone,  or 
would  it  lift  it  ?  In  the  end  the  little  filbert 
tree  lifted  the  mill-stone,  and  in  1863  wore  it 
like  a  crinoline  about  its  trunk,  and  Mr.  Water- 
ton  used  to  sit  upon  it  under  the  branching 
shade. — English  Paper. 


Let  us  live  a  life  of  delight  in  God,  and  love 
to  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  one  whom  we  love 
and  value.  Let  the  flowing  in  of  every  stream 
of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain,  and  in  every 
thing  that  is  grateful  to  us,  let  us  taste  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  Let  the  drying  up  of  every 
stream  of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain,  and 
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let  us  rejoice  the  more  in  God  for  our  being 
deprived  of  that  which  we  used  to  rejoice  in. 

P.  Henry. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  basis  of  success  in  all  occupations  which 
involve  the  relations  of  an  employer  and  em- 
ployed is.  that  the  employers  should  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  work  then  to  be  done, 
how  to  do  it,  and  how  long  it  should  take.  A 
man  of  business  who  neglects  this  places  his  in- 
terest entirely  in  the  keeping  of  irresponsible 
agents,  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  ar- 
rives in  due  time  at  insolvency.  This  is  why 
the  self-made  man,  who  has  been  sternly  initia- 
ted into  the  whole  mystery  by  having  himself 
stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  outstrips 
those  who  seem  to  start  so  fair  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  education  and  capital,  and  builds 
a  fortune  where  these  kick  one  down.  And  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  who  understands  what 
a  servant's  duties  are  (except,  perhaps,  those 
which,  affecting  her  own  comfort,  force  them- 
selves upon  her  notice,)  still  less  how  and  when 
they  may  be  best  fulfilled,  will  certainly  not 
get  them  fulfilled  in  the  best  nanner,  or  by  the 
smallest  number  of  hands,  and  hence  will 
manage,  or  rather  mismanage,  her  income  in  a 
wasteful,  ineffectual  manner.  This  is  an  inevi- 
table result. 

ITEMS. 

Destitution  in  the  South. — The  Private  Secre- 
tary of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  says  there  are  in 
that  fetate  GO, 000  persons  in  indigent  circumstances 
who  need  aid  ;  and  the  State  Commissioner  for  the 
relief  ot  the  destitute  says  there  are  45,000  persons 
in  the  State  whose  stores  are  exhausted  and  who 
will  suffer  seriously,  and  perhaps  starve,  if  relief  is 
not  afforded  them  soon.  Reports  from  other  sections 
all  unite  in  saying  that  the  destitution  is  very  seri- 
ous. The  Relief  Commission  has  received  thus  far 
about  $165,000.  Mr."  H.  A.  Meetz,  of  Lexington, 
Lexington  District,  S.  C,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  destitution  in  our  district  is  immense,  and 
unless  our  friends  at  a  distance  will  act  promptly 
and  continuously,  for  some  time  to  come,  human  life 
I  fear  in  many  cases  will  be  lost.  We  hope  that  God 
will  give  us  a  good  yield  of  wheat;  but  this  cannot 
be  gathered  before  the  middle  of  June.  I  am  now 
receiving  the  200  sacks  of  corn  sent  through  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  the  applicants  are  without  number 
almost.  I  am  sure  if  you  could  see,  as  I  do,  poor 
women  coming,  some  as  far  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
rnil^3,  on  foot,  to  carry  half  a  bushel  of  corn  or  mea! 
back,  and  the  thankful  expression  of  countenance 
with  which  they  receive  it,  you  would  surely  con- 
clude that  God  will  bless  those  engaged  in  a  charity 
like  this.  In  the  name  of  our  suffeiiug  peop'e,  I  re- 
turn to  you  and  your  noble  associates  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  your  generous  efforts,  and  in  the  name 
of  suffering  humanity  may  you  continue  them." — 
Moravian. 

Climate  op  Russian  America. — Lieutenant  Bent, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Japanese  expedition,  reported  that  through 
the  softening  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  of  the 
Pacific — 


The  winters  are  so  mild  at  Puget  Sound,  lat.  48 
degrees,  that  snow  rarely  falls  there,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  never  enabled  to  fill  their  ice-houses  for 
the  summer.  Vessels  trading  to  Petropaulouski  and 
Kamtschatka,  when  becoming  unwieldy  from  the 
accumulation  of  ice  on  their  hulls  and  rigging,  run 
over  to  a  higher  latitude  on  the  American  coast,  and 
thaw  out  in  the  same  manner  that  vessels  frozen  up 
on  our  own  Goast  retreat  again  into  the  Gulf  stream 
until  favored  by  an  easterly  wind. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  general  correctness  of  this 
theory  is  furnished  by  the  meteorological  records  of 
the  Russian  Government,  kept  at  Sitka,  in  latitude 
5V.03  degrees,  the  mean  temperature  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  being  in  spring  44  5  degrees  ;  in  summer, 
57.5  degrees  ;  in  autumn,  47  degrees  ;  in  winter,  36.5 
degrees,  and  during  the  year  46.4  degrees.  This  in- 
dicates colder  springs,  summers,  and  autumns,  but 
milder  winters  than  we  have  in  Philadelphia. — Press. 

The  Fire  Extinguisher. — An  experiment  with  the 
Fire  Extinguisher  was  made  at  the  country  residence 
of  Jay  Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  A  large  number 
of  petroleum  oil  barrels,  completely  saturated  with 
that  inflammable  substance,  were  piled  one  on  the 
other  and  then  set  fire  to,  producing  quite  a  respec- 
table conflagration.  When  the  flames  were  at  their 
height,  and  it  was  thought  nothing  could  subdue 
them  while  a  vestige  of  the  material  of  which  the 
fire  was  composed  remained,  a  gentleman  present 
strapped  the  extinguisher  to  his  back,  took  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  burning  mass,  presented  the  end 
of  a  small  gutta  percha  tube,  connected  with  the  ap- 
paratus, at  the  fire,  turned  a  small  stop-cock,  which 
forced  a  thin  stream  of  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  through  the  tube  and  on  the 
flames,  when,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  seconds,  what  | 
was  a  densely  burning  mass  was  transformed  into 
charred  and  blackened  half-consumed  oil  barrels, 
without  a  vestige  of  fire  remaining.  The  experiment  I 
was  repeated  several  times  with  even  increased  sue-- 
cess,  and  the  entire  affair  gave  the  greatest  satibfac-- 
tion  to  the  witnesses  present. 

The  French  Legislative  body  has  passed  the  first't 
article  of  a  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment,  by  a  t 
vote  of  136  to  92. 

The  health  of  the  French  Prince  Imperial  is  said  I1 
to  be  delicate.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  for  over  aa! 
century  and  a  half  no  monarch  of  France  has  beenn! 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  hagij 
the  densest  population  per  square  mile  of  any,  andi 
in  this  particular  exceeds  any  nation  of  continental,! 
Europe  except  France,  which  it  nearly  equals  ;  and  1 
sixty  per  cent,  of  this  population  is  located  on  eleven  ii 
per  cent,  of  her  area.  Of  her  inhabitants  one  ins 
every  nine  over  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot  write,  andd 
more  than  one  in  thirteen  can  neither  read  nor  write.  } 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  iai 
$33,000,000,  which  produced  since  the  the  last  cen«i 
sus  $130,000,000  worth  of  products,  and  the  labor  of 
the  State  shows  the  annual  production  of  each  man,i| 
woman  and  child  to  be  $001,  while  in  Massachusetts  i 
it  is  only  $408. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  India,  and  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Fric-nd  of  India  that  the  coal  fields  in'1; 
Chindwarra  extend  over  a  surface  of  upwards  of  fifty 
miles,  varying  in  thickness  of  good  coal  from  three' 
to  thirteen  feet.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thatthes©' 
coal  fields  are  the  most  important  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  India  for  years.  The  official  re- 
port gives  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  coal  as  a  fuel,' 
its  freedom  from  pyrites  and  the  great  facility  lai 
working  it. 
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REVIEW    OP    THE  LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OP 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNBY. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

"  Christ's  estimate  of  Sin/'  is  the  title  of  one 
of  Robertson's  very  instructive  discourses,  and 
the  text  prefixed  is, 

Luke  xix.  10. — The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 

u  These  words  occur,"  he  says,  "  in  the  his- 
tory which  tells  of  the  recovery  of  Zaccheus 
from  a  life  of  worldlicess  to  the  life  of  God. 
Zaccheus  was  a  publican ;  and  the  publicans 
were  outcasts  among  the  Jews,  because,  having 
accepted  the  office,  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  collecting  the  taxes  imposed  by  Rome 
upon  their  brethren,  they  were  regarded  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  Isiael.  Reckoned  a  de- 
graded class,  they  became  degraded.  It  is  hard 
for  any  man  to  live  above  the  moral  standard 
of  his  own  class ;  and  the  moral  standard  of  the 
publican  was  as  low  as  possible. 

"  Into  the  house  of  one  of  these  outcasts  the 
Son  of  Man  entered.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  such  an  act  would  be  commented  upon  se- 
verely by  people  who  called  themselves  relig- 
ious; it  would  seem  to  them  scandalous,  an 
outrage  upon  decency,  a  defiance  to  every  rule 
of  respectability  and  decorum.  No  pious  Is- 
raelite would  be  seen  holding  equal  intercourse 
with  a  publican.  In  anticipation  of  such  re- 
marks, before  there  was  time,  perhaps,  to  make 
them,  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  '  The  Son  of 


Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost.' 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin  :  One 
is  the  severe  view.  It  makes  no  allowance  for 
frailty;  it  will  not  hear  of  temptation,  nor  dis- 
tinguish between  circumstances.  Men  who 
judge  in  this  way  shut  their  eyes  to  all  but  two 
objects, — a  plain  law,  and  a  transgression  of 
that  law.  Tbere  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  let  the 
law  take  its  course." 

.  "  The  other  view  is  one  of  laxity 
and  false  liberalism.  When  such  men  speak, 
prepare  yourself  to  hear  liberal  judgments  and 
lenient  ones  ;  a  great  deal  about  human  weak- 
ness, error  in  judgment,  mistakes,  an  unfortu- 
nate constitution,  on  which  the  chief  blame  of 
sin  is  to  rest — a  good  heart.  All  well,  if  we 
wanted,  in  this  mysterious  struggle  of  a  life, 
only  consolation.  But  we  want  far  beyond  com- 
fort— Goodness;  and  to  be  merely  made  easy 
when  we  have  done  wrong  will  not  help  us  to 
that ! 

"  Distinct  from  both  of  these  was  Christ's 
view  of  guilt.  His  standard  of  Right  was 
high, — higher  than  ever  man  had  placed  it  be- 
fore. Not  moral  excellence,  but  heavenly,  He 
demanded.  1  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  ti  e 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  Read  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  It  tells  of  a  purity  as  of  snow  rent- 
ing on  an  Alpine  pinnacle,  white  in  the  blue 
holiness  of  heaven;  and  yet.  also,  He,  the  All* 
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pure,  had  tenderness  for  what  was  not  pure. 
He  who  stood  in  Divine  uprightness  that 
never  faltered  felt  compassion  for  the  ruined, 
ar«d  infinite  gentleness  for  human  fail.  Broken, 
disappointed,  doubting  hearts,  in  dismay  and 
bewilderment,  never  looked  in  vain  to  Him. 
Very  strange,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  instead 
of  repeating  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  For 
generally  human  goodness  repels  from  it  evil 
men ;  they  shun  the  society  and  presence  of 
men  reputed  good,  as  owls  fly  from  light.  But 
here  was  purity  attracting  evil;  that  was  the 
wonder.  Harlots  and  wretches  steeped  in  in- 
famy gathered  round  Him.  No  wonder  the 
purblind  Pharisees  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  Him  like  such  sinners  which  drew 
them  so.  Like  draws  to  like.  If  he  chose 
their  society  before  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was  it 
not  because,  of  some  congeniality  in  Evil  ? 
But  they  did  crowd  His  steps,  and  that  because 
they  saw  a  hope  opened  out  in  a  hopeless  world 
for  fallen  spirits  and  broken  hearts, — ay,  and 
seared  hearts.  The  Son  of  man  was  forever 
standing  among  the  lost;  and  His  ever-predomi- 
nant feelings  were  sadness  for  the  evil  in  hu- 
man nature,  hope  for  the  Divine  good  in  it,  and 
the  Divine  image  never  worn  out  wholly. 

"  I  perceive  in  this  description  three  pecu- 
liarities, distinguishing  Christ  from  ordinary 
men. 

"  I.  A  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Redeemer's  moral  nature. 

"  II.  A  peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  his  so- 
licitude. 

"  III.  A  peculiarity  in  his  way  of  treating 
guilt. 

"  I.  In  his  moral  constitution.  Manifested 
in  that  peculiar  title  which  He  assumed — The 
Son  of  man." 

"  Let  us  see  what  that  implies. 

"  1.  It  implies  fairly  his  divine  origin  ;  for  it 
is  an  emphatic  expression,  and,  as  we  may  so 
say,  an  unnatural  one.  Imagine  "an  apostle — 
St.  Paul  or  St.  John — insisting  upon  it  per- 
petually that  he  himself  was  human.  It  would 
almost  provoke  a  smile  to  hear  either  of  them 
averring  and  affirming,  I  am  the  Son  of  Man; 
it  would  be  unnatural,  the  affectation  of  conde- 
scension would  be  intolerable.  Therefore,  when 
we  hear  these  words  from  Christ,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  of  them  a3  contrasted  with  a 
higher  Nature.  None  could,  without  presump- 
tion, remind  men  that  He  was  their  Brother, 
and  a  Son  of  Man,  except  One,  who  was  also 
something  higher,  .even  the  Son  of  God. 

"2.  It  implies  the  catholicity  of  His  Broth- 
erhood. 

"Nothing  in  the  judgment  of  historians, 
stands  out  so  sharply  distinct  as  race, — national 
character;  nothing  is  more  ineffaceable.  The 
Hebrew  was  marked  from  all  mankind.  The 
Roman  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Grecian 


character;  as  markedly  different  as  the  rough 
English  truthfulness  is  from  Celtic  brilliancy  of 
talent.  Now,  these  peculiar  nationalities  are 
seldom  combined." 

.  .  .  "  Now  this  is  the  universality  of  the 
Nature  of  Je^us  Christ.  There  was  in  Him  no 
national  peculiarity  or  individual  idiosyncrasy. 
He  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son  of 
the  Carpenter,  nor  the  offspring  of  the  modes 
of  living  and  thinking  of  that  particular  century. 
He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  Once  in  the  world's 
history  was  born  a  Man.  Once  in  the  roll  of 
ages,  out  of  innumerable  failures,  from  the 
stock  of  human  nature,  one  Bud  developed  it- 
self into  a  faultless  Flower.  One  perfect  speci- 
men of  humanity  has  God  exhibited  on  earth." 
.  .  .  "  As  if  the  life-blood  of  every  nation 
were  in  his  veins,  and  that  which  is  best  and 
truest  in  every  man,  and  that  which  is  tender- 
est  aud  gentlest  and  purest  in  every  woman,  in 
His  character.  He  is  emphatically  the  Son  of 
Man. 

"Oat  of*  this  arce  two  powers  of  His  sacred 
humanity, — the  universality  of  His  sympathies, 
and  their  intense  particular  personality. 

"  The  universality  of  His  sympathies ;  for, 
compare  Him  with  any  one  of  the  sacred  char- 
acters of  Scripture.  You  know  how  intensely 
national  they  were,  priests,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, in  their  sympathies.  For  example,  the 
'  apostles  marvelled  that  He  spake  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria;' — just  before  His  resurrection, 
their  largest  charity  had  not  reached  beyond 
this, — '  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  unto  Israel P  Or,  to  come  down  to 
modern  times,  when  His  spirit  has  been  mould- 
ing men's  ways  of  thought  for  many  ages;— 
now  when  we  talk  of  our  philanthropy  and 
catholic  liberality,  here  in  Christian  England, 
we  have  scarcely  any  fellow-feeling,  true  and 
genuine,  with  other  nations,  other  churches, 
other  parties  than  our  own ;  we  care  nothing  for 
Italian  or  Hungarian  struggles ;  we  think  of 
Romanists  as  the  Jew  thougut  of  Gentiles  :  we 
speak  of  German  Protestants  in  the  same  proud, 
wicked,  self-sufficient  way  in  which  the  Jews 
spoke  of  Samaritans. 

"  Unless  we  bring  such  matters  home,  and 
away  from  vague  generalities,  and  consider 
what  we  and  all  men  are,  or  rather  are  not,  we 
cannot  comprehend  with  due  wonder  the  mighty 
sympathies  of  the  heart  of  Christ.  None  of 
the  miserable  antipathies  that  fence  us  from 
all  the  world  bounded  the  outgoings  of  that 
Love,  broad  and  deep,  and  wide  as  the  heart  of 
God.  Wherever  the  mysterious  pulse  of  hu- 
man life  was  beating,  wherever  aught  human 
was  in  struggle,  there  to  Him  was  a  thing  not 
common  or  unclean,  but  cleansed  by  God  and 
sacred.  Compare  the  daily,  almost  indispensa- 
ble language  of  our  life  with  His  spirit.  '  Com- 
mon people  ? ' — Point  us  out  the  passage  where 
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he  called  any  people,  that  God  His  Father 
made,  common  ?  '  Lower  Orders  ?  ' — Tell  us 
when  and  where  He,  whose  home  was  the  work- 
shop of  the  carpenter,  authorized  you  or  me  to 
know  any  man  after  the  flesh  as  low  or  high  ? 
To  Him  who  called  Himse  f  the  Son  of  Man  the 
link  was  manhood.  And  that  He  could  dis- 
cern even  when  it  was  marred.  Even  in  out- 
casts His  eye  could  recognize  the  sanctities  of  a 
nature  human  still.  Even  in  the  harlot,  1  one 
of  Eve's  family  j' — a  son  of  Abraham  even  in 
Zaccheus. 

"  Once  more,  out  of  that  universal,  catholic 
Nature  rose  another  power, — the  power  of  in- 
tense, particular,  personal  affections.  He  was 
the  Brother  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race  ; 
but  this  because  He  was  the  Brother  and  Sa- 
viour of  every  separate  man  in  it. 

"II.  Peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  Christ's 
solicitude. 

u  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  'lost.' 
*    .  .  And,  oh,  the  untold  world  of 

agony  contained  in  that  expression — 'a  lost 
soul!' — agony  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
nobleness  of  original  powers.  For  it  is  & 
strange  and  mournful  truth,  that  the  qualities 
which  calculate  to  shine  are  exactly  those  which 
minister  to  the  wor.st  ruin.  God's  highest 
gifts, — talent,  beauty,  feeling,  imagination,  pow- 
er,— they  carry  with  them  the  possibility  of  the 
highest  heaven  and  the  lowest  hell." 

.  .  .  u  It  was  His  work  and  His  desire  to 
save  such  ;  and  in  this  world  a  new  and  strange 
solicitude  it  was,  for  the  world  had  seen  before 
nothing  like  it." 

"In  Christ's  treatment  of  guilt  we  find  three 
peculiarities  :  sympathy,  holiness,  firmness. 

1.  "  By  human  sympathy.    In  the  treatment 
of  Zaccheus  this  was  almost  all.    We  read  of  j 
almost  nothing  else  as  the  instrument  of  that  j 
wonderful  reclamation.  One  thing  onljjj — Christ  j 
went  to  his  house  self-invited.    But  that  one  was  j 
everything.    Consider  it:  Zaccheus  was,  if  he' 
were  like  other  publicans,  a  hard  and  hard- 
ened man.    He  felt  people  shrink  from  Him  in 
the  streets.  He  lay  under  an  imputation ;  and  we 
know  how  that  feeling  of  being  universally  sus- 
pected and  misinterpreted  makes  a  man  bitter, 
sarcastic,  and  defiant.    And   so  the  outcast 
would  go  home,  look  at  his  gold,  rejoice  in  the 
revenge  he  could  take  by  false  accusations ;  felt 
a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  might  hate,  but 
could  not  help  fearing  him  ;  scorned  the  world, 
and  shut  up  his  heart  against  it. 

At  last,  one  whom  all  men  thronged  to  see, 
and  all  men  honored,  or  seemed  to  honor,  came 
to  him, — offered  to  go  home  and  sup  with  him. 
For  the*first  time  for  many  years,  Zaccheus  felt 
that  he  was  not  despised,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
that  avaricious,  shut  heart  were  opened  in  a 
tide  of  love  and  generosity.  'Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and 


if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.' 

■■  He  was  reclaimed  to  human  feeling  by 
being  taught  that  he  was  a  man  still ;  recog- 
nized and  treated  like  a  man.  A  Son  of  Man 
had  come  to  eeek  '  him,'  the  lost. 

"  2«  By  the  exhibition  of  Divine  holiness. 

"The  holiness  of  Christ  differed  from  all 
earthly,  common,  vulgar  holiness.  "Wherever 
it  was,  it  elicited  a  sense  of .  sinfulness  and  im- 
perfection. Ju.t  as  the  purest-cut  crystal  of 
the  rock  looks  dim  beside  the  diamond,  so  the 
best  men  felt  a  sense  of  guilt  growing  distinct 
upon  their  souls.  When  the  Anointed  of  God 
came  near,  1  Depart  from  me,'  said  the  bravest 
and  truest  of  them  all,  '  for  lama  sinful  man, 
0  Lord.' 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  fie  holiness  of 
Christ  did  not  awe  men  away  from  Him,  nor 
repel  them.  It  inspired  them  with  hope.  It 
was  not  that  vulgar,  unapproachable  sanctity 
which  makes  men  awkward  in  its  presence,  and 
stands  aloof.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was, 
that  it  made  men  enamored  of  goodness.  It 
'drew  all  men  unto  Him/ 

"  This  is  the  difference  between  greatness  that 
is  first-rate  and  greatness  which  is  second-rate, 
— between  heavenly  and  earthly  goodness. 
The  second  rate  and  the  earthly  draws  admira- 
tion on  itself.  Vou  gay,  (  How  great  an  act,— 
how  good  a  man  ! '  The  first-rate  and  the  heav- 
enly imparts  itself, — inspires  a  spirit.  You 
feel  a  kindred  something  in  you  that  rises  up 
to  meet  it,  and  draws  you  out  of  yourself, 
making  you  better  than  you  were  before,  and 
opening  out  the  infinite  possibilities  of  your 
life  and  soul. 

"  And  such  pre-eminently  was  the  holiness  of 
Christ.  Had  some  earthly  great  or  good  one 
come  to  Zaccheus'  house,  a  prince  or  a  noble- 
man, his  feeling  would  have  been,  What  con- 
descension is  there !  But,  when  Be  came  whose 
every  word  and  act  had  in  it  Life  and  Power,  no 
such  barren  reflection  was  the  result;  but,  in- 
stead, the  beauty  of  holiness  had  become  a 
power  within  him,  a  longing  for  self-consecra- 
tion. 'Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I 
give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him 
fourfold.' 

"  3.  By  Divine  sympathy,  and  by  the  Divine 
Image,  exhibited  in  the  speaking  act  of  Christ, 
the  lost  was  sought  and  saved.  He  was  saved, 
as  alone  all  fallen  men  can  be  saved.  '  Be- 
holding as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  he 
was  changed  into  the  same  image.'  And  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  redeemed  by  the  Life  of  God 
without  U3,  manifested  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
kindling  into  flame  the  Life  of  God  that  is 
within  us.  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 
Without  Him  the  warmth  that  was  in  Z^cche- 
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us'  heart  would  bave  smouldered  uselessly 
away.  Through  Him  it  became  Life  and 
Light,  and  the  lost  was  saved/' 

In  this  beautiful  exposition  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  u  Son  of  Man"  in  order  to  re- 
claim the  erring  and  elevate  the  degraded,  we 
have  an  example  that  is  applicable  to  our  own 
time  and  country.  Among  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  creatures  recently  enfranchised,  a  large 
proportion  have  been  subjected  to  brutalizing 
treatment  and  shut  out  intentionally  from  the 
benefits  of  knowledge.  They  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  our  sympathies,  and  happily  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  aid 
them  by  benevolent  efforts  and  liberal  contri- 
butions. 

We  should  not  however  restrict  our  religious 
labors,  or  benevolent  efforts,  to  those  whom  we 
may  deem  deserving  of  our  sympathy ;  but 
like  the  holy  Messiah,  we  should  endeavor  to 
reclaim  the  erring  and  encourage  the  prodi- 
gal to  return  to  his  father's  house.  Perverse- 
ness  or  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  some  should 
not  abate  our  desire  to  benefit  all,  for  every  ser- 
rice  in  the  course  of  humanity  proceeding 
from  pure  motives  will  bring  the  reward  of  S 
peace.  "  The  fields  are  white  already  to  har- 
vest ;  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOLITUDE. 

Solitude  hears  the  same  relation  to  the  mind  j 
that  sleep  does  to  the  body.  It  affords  it  the  I 
necessary  opportunities  for  repose  and  recovery. 
In  the  respite  thus  afforded  to  thought  by  soli- 
tude, the  soul  seems  to  retire  within  herself, 
to  close  her  portals  against  the  world,  shut  out 
the  garish  lights  of  day,  exclude  all  noisy 
clamors  of  the  crowd,  and,  in  a  temporary  with- 
drawal from  the  strife,  so  to  recruit  her  strength, 
as  to  go  forth  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  with 
new  strength  for  its  necessities,  and  new  hopes 
of  its  result. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS   OF  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued  from  page  118.) 

To  . 

<jth  of  Second  month,  1837  —  When  the  will 
is  slain, — when  we  can  say,  "  It  is  no  more  I," 
— then  how  easy  is  the  task  of  dedication,  and 
how  clear  are  the  pointings,  how  light  the  bur- 
den of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  self  is  of  no 
reputation  indeed,  and  all  crowns  are  laid  down  ; 
nor  does  any  snare  of  the  enemy  prevail. 

The  most  unanswerable  arguments  we  of 
this  day  can  give  to  the  gainsayers,  is,  to  live 
down  their  misrepresentations :  and  the  best 
argument  perhaps  for  the  early  Friends,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  primitive  Christians,is  their  life 
and  conversation.    At  times,  the  low  standing 


and  feeble  state  of  those  that  have  a  love  for 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  short- comings  of 
most  of  us,  depresses  me.  Those  who  live  within 
the  hearing  of  the  shouts  of  the  Philistines, 
are  taken  and  perhaps  disturbed  by  them.  I 

trust,  such  as   ,  however,  know  better 

than  to  give  up  to  every  "  Lo  here"  and  every 
hue  and  cry,  or  to  be  afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment. We  must  keep  low, — keep  quiet; — 
minding  our  particular  calling,  our  inward 
condition,  and  feel  the  Lord  inwardly  as  the 
Rock  and  Sanctuary,  where  none  can  make 
afraid. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  trying  day,  a  sifting 
time, — and  I  think  must  be  yet  more  so;  for 
though  a  few  leaders  of  faction  and  of  error 
have  left  us,  and  have  swept  away  a  number  of 
followers,  whom  they  have  deluded,  aud  who 
were  not  settled  in  the  faith,  and  some  of  these 
hardly  knowing  why  they  belong  to  us; — yet 
of  those  who  remain,  0 !  what  a  remnant 
really  are  one  with  lis  !  And  unless  wonderful 
mercy,  wisdom,  and  strength,  be  manifested 
towards  the  unstable,  as  towards  all  of  us, — 
\that  can  hinder  their  being  scattered  and 
;  driven  away. 

Though  the  Society  seems  somewhat  relieved, 
yet  grievous  exercises  remain  to  be  borne, — 
and  a  great  deal  to  be  worked  through  and 
worked  out,  before  this  once  self-denying  and 
redeemed  people,  can  be  reinstated  to  their 
former  brightness  and  ancient  purity.  The 
Lord  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  I  believe  will 
\  hasten  this  work  in  his  time.  And  0 !  that 
we  may  be  so  preserved  and  strengthened,  as 
to  be  made  willing,  through  all  baptisms,  to  be 
j  instrumental  in  our  day,  in  ever  so  little  a  way 
or  degree,  to  bring  about  the  period,  when  the 
salvation  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  as  a  lamp  that 
burneth !  J.  B. 

To  -. 

Stoke  Newington,  Third  month,  1837. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  manifests  things  and  per- 
sons apace.    So  many  matters  have  transpired, 
even  since  I  replied  to  thy  letter  of  Eleventh 
month,  that  I  can  hardly  recur  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  may  we  not  say,  dear  friend,  that 
all  our  views  and  feelings  have  been  fulfilled  and 
realized,  or  are  fulfilling,  as  to  the  state  of  our 
poor  Society.    The  conflict  and  contest  is  pretty 
well  over,  with  what  was  called  Beaconism ; 
but  there  are  those  still  remaining,  who  oc- 
casion the  true  Friends  great  exercise ;  being 
unwilling  to  go  the  whole  length  with  our 
ancient  primitive  worthies,  but  can  readily  find 
them  in  fault.    0  !  I  trust  this  also  shall  in 
due  season  be  broken  up,  and  the  testimony  of  1 
Truth,  in  all  its  completeness  and  simplicity,  \ 
rise  and  shine  over  all  opposition.    Modified  | 
Quakerism  cannot  stand  the  fire. 

May  we,  or  such  of  us  as  are  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  warfare,  be  preserved  firmly 
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and  truly  bound  to  the  good  cause,  as  we  have 
ever  received  it  from  the  beginning  ;  and  may 
we  be  perfectly  knit  and  united  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment;  even 
though  we  be  left  as  a  little  remnant,  and  as 
spectacles  to  the  world.  J.  B. 

To  —  . 

Stoke  Newington,  31st  of  Third  month,  1837. 

How  many  and  awful  have  been  the  warnings 
and  the  teuder  chastenings  of  the  all-wise 
hand  of  Divine  Providence  of  latter  times ;  all 
(I  sometimes  think)  concurring  with,  and  bear- 
ing upon,  and  bespeaking  somewhat  in  relation 
to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  things  in  the  church 
and  iu  the  world.    "  The  wine  of  astonish- 
ment" indeed  is  given  us  to  drink,  in  various 
ways;  yet  the  meek  and  patient  followers  of 
the  Lamb,  who  know  in  whom  they  have  be- 
lieved, and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  their  all, 
which  they  are  engaged  to  commit  to  his  keep- 
ing, are  not  left  desolate, — are  not  suffered  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  overmuch    emotion  of  any  j 
kind  ;  they  cannot  be  unduly  "  afraid  with  any 
amazement  i" — nay,  truly,  "all  these  things,"  . 
they  well  know,  "  must  needs  be,  or  come  to 
pass;"  and  they  are  so  far  from  saying  with 
one,  "  This  evil  cometh  from  the  Lord,  why 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer," — that 
they  rather  feel,  "  It  is  the  Lord, — let  him  do 
what  seemeth  good  to  him  ;"  and  so  in  patience 
are  engaged  to  possess  their  souls.    May  then 
the  peaceable  and  peaceful  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, be  more  and  more  brought  forth  in  us, 
my  dear  friend,  through  and  by   means  of 
all  the  losses,  crosses,  overturnings  and  humili- 
ations; so  that  not  only  we  may  be  rendered 
more  meet  for,  and  more  earnest  after,  that 
fruition  of  the  end  of  our  faith,  which  is  end-  : 
less,  uninterrupted,  and    perfect, — but  even 
here  below  may  be  the  better  qualified  to  fill  j 
up  our  measure  of  service,  and  gterify  the  I 
good  cause  and  blessed  name  of  our  holy  Redeem-  j 
er.  1  There  is  indeed  great  occasion  to  believe,  I 
though  the  evidences  and  tokens  are,  now  as  j 
ever,  sufficiently  obscure  to  try  the  faith  of  i 
God's  dear  children, — that  His  glorious  cause  j 
is,  through  all  discouraging  circumstances,  still  i 
going  forward  ;  and  that  His  wonderful  and  all- 
righteous  purposes  are  fulfilling  in  the  earth. 
That  this  is  substantially  the  case,  should  and 
must  be  matter  of  joy  to  us;  and  even  make 
us  at  times,  when  we  are  given  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate it, — exceedingly  "joyful  in  all  our 
tribulation  ;"  even  though  we  should  be  pressed 
almost  out  of  measure,  beyond  strength  or 
hope,  having  fightings  and  fears  without  and 
within.     This  has  been  the  portion  of  the 
faithful,  more  or  less  in  all  ages ;  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  so,  till  the  end  come. 

Be  assured,  my  dear  ,  I  do  much  sym- 
pathize with,  and  have  often  thought  of  thee 
in  several  respects,  both  before  and  since  we 


heard  of  thy  bereavement.  I  cannot  doubt 
thou  feelest  thy  loss  greatly,  at  times  perhaps 
too  much,  though  I  hope  not  so.  Surely  suf- 
ficient support  and  consolation  will  not  be  want- 
ing, if  thou  dost  not  "  refuse  to  be  comforted." 
I  want  thee,  my  dear  friend,  to  endeavor  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  look  beyond  thy  loss,  at 
the  tribulated  state  of  the  church,  stript  of 
many  a  son  and  daughter — promising  and  once 
thriving  branches,  but  now  withering  and  cor- 
rupt, more  or  less  dying  and  dead,  yea,  twice 
dead  !  J.  B. 

To   -. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  16th  of  Ninth  month,  1837. 
May  you  be  strengthened  and  animated  from 
time  to  time,  and  your  drooping  faith  sustained 
and  increased,  to  run  with  all  patience  and 
quiet  confidence,  the  wearisome  journey  that 
is  yet  before  us.  In  due  season  our  reaping 
time  and  shouting  time  will  come,  for  which 
we  have  sown  in  tears;  laying  down  as  it 
were  our  all,  (0  !  that  it  may  be  our  very 
all, — )  surrendering  everything  that  the 
Lord  calls  for  at  our  hands, — casting  into 
the  treasury  even  our  mites,  of  our  penury, 
— being  content  to  see  ourselves  to  be  very 
poor,  helpless,  worthless,  fit  to  be  pitied,  mere 
pensioners  and  dependents  on  the  Lord's  free 
mercy  and  renewed  blessing.  0  !  this  is  the 
state  that  draws  down  the  Divine  regard,  and, 
as  it  were,  commands  the  rich  outpourings  of 
those  good  and  perfect  gifts,  which  dignify  and 
adorn  poor  fallen  human  nature ; — which  raise 
up  the  brother  and  the  sister  of  low  degree,  from 
lying  among  the  pots,  among  the  »things  that 
perish  with  the  using,  yea,  from  the  dunghill 
of  pollution ; — and  from  sitting  like  poor  Job 
among  the  ashes  of  despondency,  to  reach  forth,  to 
mount  up  towards  that  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  which  never  fades  away.  It  is 
prepared,  it  is  reserved,  it  is  laid  up  in  store, 
for  those  that  are  faithful  unto  death,  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  and 
are  not  moved  away  from  the  blessed  hope  of 
the  gospel ;  continuing  steadfast,  immovable, 
not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  nor  shrinking  from 
suffering,  nor  afraid  of  temptations  or  abound- 
ing tribulations ; — but  enduring  to  the  end. 

I  have  been  much  comforted,  while  from 
home,  in  reading  many  precious  letters  of  our 
primitive  worthies  of  the  first  rank,  who  loved 
not  their  lives  unto  death,  but  gave  up  all,  that 
they  might  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence, 
and  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all.  I  hope  (if 
life  be  spared,  and  strength  given,)  to  hand 
some,  yea,  many  of  these,  for  the  perusal  of 
such  as  can  receive  and  profit  by  them. 

J.  B. 

To  . 

Stoke  Newington,  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1837. 

%  Beloved  Friend, — My  poor  and  often 
tribulated  spirit  does  salute  thine,  even  as  deep 
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answers  to  deep;  for  I  am  ready  to  think,  thou 
hast  from  time  to  time  to  drink  into  that  cup  cf 
suffering,  which  the  livingly  exercised  every- 
where up  and  down,  in  this  day  of  treading 
under,  of  rebuke,  and  of  scattering,  have  more 
or  less  to  partake  of.  For,  indeed,  how  can  it 
he  otherwise,  when  those  who  have  been  as 
leaders  and  waymarks  to  the  flock,  and  have 
seemed  to  be  pillars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
are  ready  to  stagger  and  to  stumble,  to  be 
snared,  and  to  be  broken.  But  I  must  not  here 
expatiate  on  my  feelings,  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  regard  to  our  still  favored  Society ;  but  I 
will  refer  thee  to  my  Preface  to  Pike's  and 
Oxley's  Journals,  to  other  parts  of  J.  Pike's 
Journal,  but  especially  to  his  letters,  and  some 
of  Deborah  Bell's,  which  show  that  times  of 
trouble  have  befallen  our  poor  Society  before 
new,  in  rather  a  similar  way  and  degree.  Ah ! 
the  same  power  can  rescue  his  tribulated  rem- 
nant, and  restore  the  waste  places  ;  nor  will  He 
ever  own  proceedings  which  are  not  according 
to  Truth  and  uprightness. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  have  been, 
and  are,  endeavoring  uprightly  to  retrieve  their 
outgoings;  seeing  the  palpable  extremes  and 
consequences  of  the  track  they  have  been  on  : 
but  others  seem  not  sufficiently  warned  and  in- 
structed to  return,  in  honesty  and  in  earnest, 
to  original  principles  and  practice,  but  are 
feignedly,  and  in  part  only,  doing  so;  retaining 
so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  so 
much  of  self  in  a  refined  form,  as  they  think 
will  make  the  Truth  more  palatable  to  our  own 
people  and*to  others  ;  thus  shunning  the  shame 
cf  the  cross,  and  the  humiliating  process  there- 
of. It  will  not  do  : — our  all-conquering  Cap- 
tain will  discover  and  make  bare  all  coverings, 
and  find  out  ail  his  enemies,  and  pursue  and 
overtake  them  in  all  their  retreats  in  the  pre- 
cincts cf  and  backways  to  Babylon. 

J.  B. 

To  . 

29tfi  of  Eleventh  month,  1837.— I  may  truly 
and  sincerely  say,  that  we  participated  in  a 
sense  of  the  loss,  which  many  (doubtless)  even 
among  the  more  distant  connexions  and  friends 
of  the  deceased,  feel  they  have  sustained.  Do 
I  say  loss,  do  I  speak  of  deprivation,  when 
those  who  have  humbly  endeavored  to  love  and 
follow  their  dear  Redeemer  on  earth,  are 
taken  from  suffering  and  probation,  as  we  trust, 
to  their  resting  place  in  glory  ?  Ah  !  we  have 
them  still,  if  the  Apostle's  language  applies  to 
us,  if  we  are  indeed  come  to  Mount  Zion,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company, 
to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  to  Jesus 
our  Mediator.  May  we  then  not  sorrow  as 
those,  who  have  no  such  substantial  enjoyment 
of  things  hoped  for,  and  evidences  of  things 
not  seen.  May  we  be  quickened  on  our  way, 
and   animated  by   the    cloud    of  witnesses 


with  which  we  are  encompassed,  still  to  per- 
severe and  run  with  patience;  looking  unto 
Jesus,  learning  of  him,  leaning  on  him  in  pure 
dependence  and  childlike  simplicity, — loving  no 
one,  nor  any  one  thing  better  than  him.  Being 
thus  made  willing  to  lose  all,  in  and  for  him, 
we  may  be  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
gracious  promise  of  the  hundredfold  even  in 
this  life,  besides  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

J.  B. 

(T'o  be  continued.) 


The  great  secret  of  Christian  usefulness  is  to 
be  awake  to  opportunities,  and  intent  on  doing 
what  we  can,  rather  than  bewailing  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  so  Utile;  and,  in  this, respect, 
he  who  faithfully  improves  the  one  talent  bids 
fair  to  be  entrusted  with  the  five  or  ten. 


DR.  SIMEON  ABRAHAMS. 

Dr.  Simeon  Abrahams,  who  recently  died  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  has  left  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  large  estate  to  charitable  purposes.  The 
N~.  T.  Tribune  says  of  him  : — 

"Though  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  never 
was  sectarian  in  his  charities  or  his  good  wiil  ; 
and  in  his  endeavors  to  confer  a  benefit,  he 
never  stopped  to  consider  whether  the  recipient 
was  Jew  or  Gentile. 

"  His  acts  of  disinterested  kindness  were 
numberless.  Even  in  the  distribution  of  his 
means  in  a  business  way,  he  always  adhered  to 
principles  which  were  most  likely  to  benefit 
those  with  whom  he  dealt.  No  single  individ- 
ual in  the  City  of  New  York  ever  held  more 
small  bonds  and  mortgages  than  he.  While 
rich  men  generally  deprecate  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing their  means  in  small  sums,  Dr.  Abrahams 
made  it  a  principle  if  a  poor  man  needed  his 
means  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  lot  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  to  advance  it  to  him  in 
sums  of  $500,  or  $1,000,  in  preference  to  loan- 
ing it  in  larger  sums  to  those  who  would  find 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  In  number- 
less instances,  too,  when  such  applications  have 
been  made,  and  the  means  not  at  hand,  and  the 
need  urgent,  has  he  deposited  securities  and 
borrowed  at  bank  to  accomodate  his  needy  ap- 
plicant. His  kindness  to  them  did  not  end 
here,  for  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  them, 
he  was  as  willing  to  receive  the  payments  in 
small  amounts  of  $50  and  upwards,  as  the  abil- 
ity of  his  beneficiaries  enabled  them  to  make 
them." 

After  providing  for  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  directing  his  body  to  be  disposed  of  for 
scientific  purposes  or  for  burial,  according  to 
the  wish  of  his  family,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
"  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  $25,000  ;  Jew's 
Hospital,  $25,000  ;  Lying-in  Asylum,  Marion 
St.,  $8,000  ;  American  Female  Guardian  Soci- 
ety, $5,000 ;  Orphan  Asylum,  Bloomingdale; 
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$5,000  ;  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $3,000  j  Fire- 
men's Fuud  Association,  $1,000:  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  $3,000  ;  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
Twentieth  St.,  $20,000;  Blind  Asylum,  Ninth 
Av.,  $5,000;  Juvenile  Asylum  for  Reformation 
of  Delinquents,  $2,000  ;  New  York  Dispensary, 
$1,000  :  Northern  Dispensary,  $1,000  ;  East- 
ern Dispensary,  $1,000  ;  Demilt  Dispensary, 
$1,000  ;  Western  Dispensary,  $1,000;  North 
Eastern  .Dispensary,  $1,000 ;  North-Western 
Dispensary,  $1,000  ;  New  York  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  $2,000;  Juvenile  Asylum,  $3,000; 
New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  $5,000  ;  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  $3,000;  Colored  Home, 
$5,000  ;  Association  for  Benefit  of  Colored  Or- 
phans, $5,000.  All  the  rest,  residue,  and  re- 
mainder of  his  property  to  the  JNew  York  Hos- 
pital; to  which  institution  he  also  gives  all  the 
property  of  which  his  brother  and  sister  have 
the  use  while  living  (house  included)  after  their 
death." 

The  Philadelphia  11  Press"  thus  comments 
upon  the  occasion  : — 

"  While  our  laws  permit  each  individual  en- 
tire freedom  of  choice  in  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  that  very  liberty  redounds  in  many 
cases  to  the  public  benefit.  The'  ambition  to 
found  a  family  prevails  extensively  and  almost 
universally  among  the  rich  men  of  Europe.  It 
there  holds  out  the  temptation  of  perpetuating, 
with  the  aid  of  a  title  and  an  entailed  estate, 
fame  and  fortune.  Here  such  aspirations  are 
rudely  checked.  There  are  no  hereditary  titles 
to  be  purchased,  and  no  laws  of  primogeniture 
to  concentrate  and  preserve  family  wealth. 
There  are  so  many  instances  of  the  children 
of  toil  and  poverty  acquiring  honorable  po 
sitions  and  vast  possessions,  while  the  families 
and  heirs  of  wealthy  men  of  a  past  generation 
are  sinking  into  a  melancholy  decadence,  that 
many  rich  men  are  naturally  induced  to  devote 
a  large  share  of  their  wealth  to  public  purposes. 
The  public  spirit  and  keen  sympathy  wirh  all 
that  affects  the  general  welfare,  which  are  gene- 
rated by  our  free  institutions,  also  tend  to  arouse 
sympathies  that  in  other  countries  remain  dor- 
mant. Christian  chanty  is  probably  becoming 
better  developed  here,  where  all  religious  insti- 
tutions, instead  of  being  supported  by  the 
State,  are  dependent  solely  upon  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, than  elsewhere.  While  wealth  is, 
in  many  instances,  easily  acquired,  a  sense  of  its 
responsibilities  in  reference  to  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, the  suffering,  the  helpless,  and  the  op- 
pressed, is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  and 
the  conviction  thatabundant  private  meansshould 
be  used  for  beneficent  public  purposes  is  quietly 
spreading  among  the  rich  men  and  women  of  our 
land.  The  maintenance  of  theinviolabilityof  the 
rights  of  property  is  an  incentive  to  industry  es- 
sential to  civilization,  but  the  concentration  of 


wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  or  fami- 
lies is  a  deplorable  evil,  which  is  fortunately 
being  arrested,  not  only  by  various  political  and 
social  influences  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  humane  and  generous  disposition 
that  animates  many  of  the  rich  men  of  Amer- 
ica." 


ONE  STITCH  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  lady  called  into  a  house  and  found  a  little 
girl  sitting  by  her  mother  knitting. 

"  What  are  you  knitting,  Bessie  ?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"  A  stocking  for  me,"  said  Bessie. 

"  A  stocking !"  cried  the  lady,  "  how  do  you 
expect  to  knit  a  stocking  ?" 

*'  O,"  said  Bessie,  "by  just  taking  one  stitch, 
and  then  another." 

And  is  not  that  just  the  way  every  good  thing 
is  accomplished,  by  quiet,  patient  doing  day  by 
day? 

One  brick  upon  another 
And  the  highest  house  is  made  ; 
Oue  flake  upon  another, 
And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

The  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Richard 
Cobden  have  made  an  appeal  to  this  country, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will 
prove  a  singular  success.  They  appeal  not,  of 
course,  for  money,  for  they  have  all  and  more 
than  they  or  the  late  Ilichard  Cobden  ever 
sought.  The  family  property  must  be  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  of  our  currency..  But  the 
widow  appeals  to  the  United  States  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  her  late  distinguished  husband's 
character,  life  and  labors  as  a  statesman,  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  She  has  done  us  the 
honor  to  publish,  not  any  panegyric,  nor  even  a 
life,  but  the  works  which  he  wrote,  and  which 
show  what  the  man  himself  was.  They  have 
been  published  by  the  family,  simultaneously  in 
London  and  in  this  country,  in  two  remarkably 
handsome  volumes,  by  the  Appletons,  with  a 
most  judicious  introductory  chapter,  introducing 
them  to  the  American  reader  and  student,  by 
W.  C.  Bryant. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  Bichard  Cobden 
was  an  Englishman  by  the  accident  of  birth 
and  position,  he  was,  in  all  the  great  and  warm 
principles  of  his  noble  heart  and  eminent  intel- 
ligence, thoroughly  American,  and  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  avow  this  beyond  any  man  of  his 
day  during  a  public  career  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 
principles  of  statesmanship.  In  1835  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  published  the 
results  of  it  in  a  work  that  enlightened  Europe 
as  to  the  rising  power  and  greatness  ot  this 
country.  '  All  his  predictions  have  been  more 
than  verified.  At  the  time  of  our  deepest  mis- 
fortunes, while  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
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threatening  and  plotting  for  our  destruction,  he 
stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lighting  our 
battles  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  When 
our  cause  seemed  low  his  spirits  were  deeply 
affected,  but  his  heart  and  voice  never  for  one 
moment  wavered.  In  fact,  he  wore  out  his  life 
to  the  last  almost  as  much  for  America  as  for 
England. 

In  doing  all  this  there  was  an  amount  of 
mental  and  moral  power  displayed,  a  profound 
statesmanship,  that  will  be  the  study  of  future 
ages,  for  on  it  have  turned  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. A  poor  lad,  whose  family  had  declined 
in  fortune,  his  own  mental  power  gave  him  his 
first  start  in  life.  Travel  and  observation, 
coupled  with  a  wonderful  power  of  generaliza- 
tion were  to  hifn  the  secret  of  that  profound 
knowledge  which  he  displayed  ever  at  the  right 
time,  and  with  sufficient  energy  to  carry  his 
point  without  leaving  enmity  in  those  he  con- 
verted, rather  than  conquered,  to  his  views. 
His  life  was  a  gigantic  success  in  all  he  under- 
took. The  anti-Corn  Law  League  against  the 
most  powerful  landed  aristocracy  in  the  world 
left  no  ill  feeling  against  him;  but  his  country 
raised  a  fund  for  him,  personally,  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  after  having  raised  near 
a  million  and  a  half  to  carry  through  his 
great  object;  and  his  former  opponents  offered 
him  a  seat  in  the  English  Cabinet  two  or  three 
times. 

He  was  the  great  harraonizer,  not  only  of  his 
own  nation,  but  of  Europe,  because  be  never 
found  fault  until  he  could  find  and  point  out  at 
the  same  time  a  practical  remedy.  He  exposed 
the  corrupt  practices  on  three  or  four  occasions, 
when  the  British  Ministers  regularly  got  up  a 
war  panic  for  party  purposes,  and  really  kept 
the  peace  between  France  and  England,  the 
present  French  Emperor  and  Great  Britain, 
until  his  name  became  as  much  respected  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  He  visited  successively 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
was  received  with  marks  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
as  a  sort  of  public  benefactor  wherever  he  went 
and  was  known.  There  was  hardly  a  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe  that  he  did  not  benefit,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  honor  and  charac- 
ter of  his  own  country,  and  unite  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  closer  social  ties.  In  all  that  he 
did  his  principles  were  truly  American,  and 
there  was  no  country  for  which  he  felt  so  high 
a  degree  of  hope  in  the  future,  or  to  which  he 
labored  so  assiduously  to  conform  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country. 

His  writings  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 
No  doubt  more  of  his  speeches  will  be  collected, 
but  it  was  by  what  he  did,  wrote  and  thought, 
rather  than  by  any  mere  power  of  oratory,  that 
he  effected  so  mnch  greatness  and  renown  for 
his  age  and  honor  for  himself.  In  all  future 
controversies  between  Great  Britain  and  our- 


selves these  volurans  of  his  works  will  be  found 
a  ready  authority  in  regard  to  the  principles 
that  cannot  be  contested  successfully  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  will  yet  be  friendly  and  fair 
for  us. — Ledger. 

FRfENDi^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1867. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  forth- 
coming History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

Died,  at  his  residence  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  at  noon 
on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Wm.  Stevenson 
Noble,  in  his  35th  year ;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Fourth  montb, 

1867,  at  the  residence  of  her  father-in-law  John 
Bancroft,  Philadelphia,  Anna,  wife  cf  Joseph  W. 
Bancroft,  in  her  30th  year. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence,  246  N.  Twentieth  St.,  Philada.,  Samuel 
Yardley,  in  his  68th  year. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  Friends'  Library 
Association  will  meet  in  the  Library  room  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Fifth  month  8th,  1867,  at  8  o'clock.  , 
Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


friends'  publication  association. 

The  following  works  are  for  sale  by  the  above 
Association  at  its  office,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  prices  annexed: 
Gibbons'  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Separa- 


tion i   50  cts. 

Janney 's  Middle  Ages   25  " 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  Sandy  Foundation 

Shaken,  &c   25  " 

Life  and  Labors  of  Jesse  Kersey  40  :t 

Emblem  of  Nature   30  « 

Poems  and  Essays  of  E.  M.  Cbandler  ;         75  " 

Letter  to  a  Presbyterian,  by  Dr.  Parrish,  p.  doz.  50  M 


It  is  designed  to  add  to  the  above  list  as  the  funds 
of  the  Association  will  allow. 

Friends  interested  are  invited  to  contribute  ac- 
cording to  their  means  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  newly-formed  organization.  Address 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

717  Willow  St. 


The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  following 
publications,  which  will  bet  Issued  for  The  Book  As- 
sociation op  Friends  during  the  early  part  of  Fifth 
month. 

Talks  with  the  Children,  Part  L,  price  25  cts. 

Talks  with  the  Children,  Part  II.,  price  50  cts. 

Biblical  History,  familiarized  by  Questions  and 
Answers.    Price  $1.00. 

The  books  are  designed  for  use  in  families  and 
schools,  as  assistants  to  teachers  and  others,  and 
they  will,  we  trust,  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long 
needed  among  us 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  by  the  dozen  filled 
by  the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwood  Zell, 
Nos,  17  and  -19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philada. 
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JOHN  PENINGTON. 

Mr.  John  Penington,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  on  the  18th  inst.,  was  the  last,  if  not  the 
only,  American  bookseller  who  represented  the 
old  traditional  booksellers.    A  scholar  of  fine 
p.-trts,  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  bookselling, 
with  judgment  and  skill,  a  biographer  in  its 
broadest  and  best  sense,  he  was  an  honor  to 
the  craft,  and  he  took  pride  in  it.    He  was  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  of  large  reading,  and  of  ex- 
haustless  service  to  all  who  were  curious  in 
scholarship,  or  earnest  in  the  study  of  letter?. 
Descended  from  one  of  the  old,  respected,  and 
wealthy  Quaker  families  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
accident    that  made  him  a  bookseller.  His 
father's  large  fortune  was  suddenly  lost.  Dur- 
ing his  youth,  Mr.  John  Penington  had  gather- 
ed a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  had  fre- 
quently contributed  to  the  literary  proceedings 
of  the  various  learned  societies  of  his  native 
town.    Not  caring  for  general  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  suddenly  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  quietly  turned  his  library  into  his 
stock  in  trade,  and  with  it  opened  one  of  the 
best  bookstores  of  the  country.    Proud  of  his 
books,  and  contented  with  his  shop  and  the 
fair  profit  which  it  brought  him,  he  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  tempted  from  his  chosen 
pursuit.    His  shop  became  the  gathering  place 
of  scholars  and  men  with  a  taste  for  letters,  and  ! 
one  generation  after  another  grew  up  almost  j 
under  his  eyes  in  the  various  branches  of  litera-  j 
ture  which  he  supplied     His  business  did  not 
stop  with  supplying  books  to  his  customers; 
they  were  all  his  friends;  they  knew  that  to 
him  they  could  turn  for  help  in  everything  that 
related  to  books,  and  that  his  knowledge  was 
only  surpassed  by  his  readiness  to  impart  it ; 
and  his  help  was  never  refused  to  the  earnest 
seeker  after  knowledge,  no  matter  how  small 
his  requirements  of  Mr.  Penington's  services  as 
bookseller.    Bookselling  with  him  was  not  so 
much  a  trade  as  an  art ;  books  with  him  were 
aluable  for  their  real,  substantial  merit;  the 
ook-buyer  was  precious  in  his  eyes  who  knew 
hat  he  wanted  and  why  he  wanted  it.  He 
ever  got  rid  of  his  old  love  of  bioks  for  their 
wn  sake,  and  that  love  was  too  well  founded  in 
kuowledge  of  books  ever  to  be  lost  in  a  poor  j 
mbition  to  become  a  great  bookseller — a  mere  [ 
rader  in  so  many  thousand  volumes  of  which  j 
e  knew  nothing  and  thought  less.    One  of  the 
atters  of  his  trade  in  which  he  took  pride  was 
he  fact  that  his  list  of  subscribers  to  the  new 
dition  of  Brunet  was  the  largest  outside  of 
aris,  and  thus  he  brought  together  the  oldest 
iblographer  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  young- 
8t  student  in  the  New.    With  Brunet  and 
ith  Bossange,  as  with  all  the  other  leading 
ooksellers  in  Europe,  his  relations  were  inti- 
ate,  and  ripened  always  into  fast  friendships, 
ch  man  finding  in  the  other  much  to  like  and 


to  respect.  The  sound  judgment  which  charac- 
terized him  in  his  private  business  was  not  lost 
in  other  things ;  and  in  political  and  public 
matters  his  advice  was  always  safe.  He  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  assist  members  of 
Congress  in  framing  such  parts  of  the  successive 
tariffs  as  were  within  hisspeeial  business  knowl- 
edge, and  his  recommendations  were  never  bi- 
assed by  his  own  interests.  The  loss  of  such  a 
man,  capable  in  his  business,  proud  of  it,  and 
making  himself  dear  to  his  friends,  is  at  all 
times  a  great  one.  Particularly  in  this  the  case 
now  and  here,  when  study  and  scholarship  are 
taking  their  accustomed  places,  from  which 
they  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  five  years 
of  war.  The  trade  of  book  selling  in  his  hands 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  that  it  really  ac- 
quires in  the  hands  of  competent  men.  Such 
men  are  rare  everywhere.  Here,  unfortunately, 
they  are  growing  rarer  every  day.  In  growing 
great  rapidly  we  are  not  always  growing  wise, 
and  the  men  who  mean  to  study,  and  want  a 
book-shop  and  a  bookseller  to  furnish  them  with 
the  tools  they  need,  will  look  long  and  vainly 
for  such  help  as  they  always  got  from  John 
Penington,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  speak  of  him  except  as  a 
bookseller  ;  but  we  should  do  wrong  to  forget 
that  patriotic  Philadelphia  during  the  last  five 
years,  contained  no  man  more  sincere,  and  few 
men  more  forward,  in  every  good  work  that 
civil  war  imposed  upon  lovers  of  the  country. — 
The  Nation,  March  28. 


For  Friendcj'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
NO.  VII. 

Letters  and  Reports  from  our  Teachers,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  show 
their  continued  faithfulness  in  the  good  work. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leeshurg,  Va.,  in 
allusion  to  having  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure board  in  any  white  family,  cheerfully  re- 
marks :  "  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  home  amongst  good,  kind  people,  and 
the  only  fear,  is  they  will  spoil  me.  for  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  for  me  that  is  not  done. 
They  seem  to  understand  by  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  what  I  would  like  to  have,  which  is 
all  owing  to  their  kind  hearts;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  them,  the  more  I  wonder  how  any  one 
could  treat  them  unkindly. " 

In  reference  to  her  school,  she  says  :  "  I  have 
one  class  in  Short  Division,  one  in  Multipli- 
cation, one  in  Subtraction,  and  three  in  Ad- 
dition. With  a  very  few  exceptions,  most  of 
these  children  could  not  make  a  figure  when 
they  first  came  to  school.  I  have  one  class  in 
Definitions;  have  some  very  good  readers  and 
spellers,  and  think  my  first  class  is  now  pre- 
pared to  take  some  other  studies — either  Gram- 
mar or  Philosophy,  or  both." 
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She  has  closed  her  night  school,  as  the  even-' 
ings  have  grown  so  much  shorter  j  but  she  is  so 
much  interested  in  her  pupils  she  expects  "  to 
meet  with  them  once  a  week  to  read  to  them, 
and  to  help  them  along  a  little.  It  will  not  do 
to  leave  my  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  for  the 
wolves  are  even  now  prowling  about,  in  the 
shape  of  wily  politicians." 

Frances  E.  G-ause,  who  has  labored  so  in- 
defatigably  at  Frying  Pan,  Fairfax  Co.,  to 
build  up  a  good  school,  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. Her  pupils  progress  rapidly,  and  Major 
Hines,  the  Government  Superintendent  of  that 
county,  has  more  than  once  expressed  himself 
as  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
his  district.  She  speaks  of  one  of  her  pupils 
about  16  years  of  age,  who,  she  thinks,  will 
soon  be  able  to  assist  her* 

Catharine  E.  Hall,  at  Andrews  Chapel, 
says,  "  My  school  is  doing,  I  think,  quite  as 
well  as  the  Association  could  wish.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  rapid  progress  of  my  pupils,  in 
all  their  studies,  as  well  as  the  interest  they  take 
in  their  school  duties." 

Hannah  Shortlldge,  at  Big  Falls,  says, 
"  My  school  continues  pleasant,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  pupils  are  improving 
very  rapidly;  I  think  I  shall  have  a  very  in- 
teresting school  this  summer.  There  will  be 
some  changes,  as  a  portion  of  my  largest  pupils 
will  have  to  leave  j  but  I  am  in  hope  others 
will  take  their  places." 

Eliza  E.  Way,  at  Falls  Church,  who  has 
a  school  of  seventy  four  pupils,  writes  :  "I  think 
I  may  say  my  school  is  progressing  finely,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  scholars.  I  cannot  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  any  of  the  classes  as  I 
think  they  need,  and  should  have,  although  I 
frequently  have  some  of  the  scholars  to  assist 
me." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  the  As- 
sociation encourages  this  kind  of  assistance 
wherever  practicable,  and  several  are  now  under 
moderate  pay  for  their  services. 

After  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  and  from  school  during  the  winter  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  she  says : 
"  One  morning  I  started,  and  could  only  get 
about  half  way.  There  I  stopped  at  a  colored 
man's  house  and  had  school,  as  several  of  the 
children  had  gone  that  far,  and  were  not  will 
ing  to  go  home  again,  without  "  saying  a  lesson." 

Mary  McBride,  at.  Fairfax  Court  House, 
writes  :  "  I  have  no  prodigies  to  tell  of,  unless 
I  mention  a  little  ebony  hued  girl  of  seven 
years,  who  can  read  any  thing  that  is  set  before 
her.  She  reads  a  weekly  newspaper  to  her 
mother  every  week ;  and  as  said  paper  contains 
some  very  long  words,  I  think  Mintie  does  re- 
markably well  for  a  child  of  her  years."  To 
show  the  influence  our  schools  have  already  ex- 
erted, she  states :  "  The  girls  will  not  now  go 


out  to  service  unless  their  employees  agree  to 
give  them  lessons  daily.  I  know  of  one  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  live  with  the  lady  who 
wanted  her  until  writings  were  drawn  to  that 

effect." 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  their  amusing  en- 
deavors to  use  "  big  icords."  None  of  her 
pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  their  seats  without 
permission  ;  but  one  of  them  who  did,  volun- 
tarily made  an  acknowledgment  in  these  words : 
a  Cato  left  his  seat  without  commission"  A 
zealous  old  man,  who  always  prays  very  fer- 
vently for  her,  made  an  appeal  on  one  occasion 
as  follows  :  "  0  Hebbenly  Fader,  bress  our  boo- 
tiful  schoolmistress,  a  very  bootiful  lady, — 
nothin  but  a  mass  ob  corruption  !" 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn.  —  This 
school  is  unusually  prosperous,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  exertions  of  the  teacher. 
She  has  now  90  pupils  enrolled,  54  of  whom 
can  write ;  63  are  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age,  and  yet  not  one  in  the  alphabet ! 

Martha  Wright,  at  Lewansville. — This 
school  has  increased  rapidly,  and  now  numbers 
62  pupils,  51  of  whom  write,  while  there  are 
none  in  the  alphabet] 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs. — 
No  report  has  been  received  for  the  present 
month,  but  from  a  letter  received  by  a  member 
of  the  committee,  it  is  believed  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  at  Vienna,  acknowledges 
the  box  of  supplies  sent  her,  and  says,  u  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  know  we  are  not  forgotten  by  : 
our  friends  at  home.  We  have  some  friends  i. 
here,  too,  that  we  can  depend  on.  We  have  'j 
not  yet  removed  into  our  new  house.  I  have  ) 
almost  to  stack  my  scholars ;  while  some  write,  , 
I  let  the  others  go  out  to  make  room.  I  do  not  t 
like  to  turn  any  off,  as  some  will  be  compelled  I; 
to  leave  as  soon  as  spring  work  commences."  ' 
In  referring  to  the  little  boy  and  girl  sometimes  j 
spoken  of,  she  says:  "My  little  favorite  hass 
not  been  coming  very  regularly  for  the  lastt 
two  months,  because  he  had  no  shoes;  butt 
whenever  he  does  come,  he  goes  from  the  foctt 
to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  first  lesson,  andl! 
there  he  stays.  The  little  girl  is  a  good  reader,', 
is  spelling  in  five  syllables,  and  writes  in  a  copy  ? 
book. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Waterford,  reports i 
her  assistant  (colored)  very  ill  with  typhoid  I 
fever,  with  doubts  as  to  her  recovery.  In  ref*i' 
erence  to  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race  fort 
acquiring  knowledge,  she  says,  "I  am  often, 
asked  the  great  question,  Can  the  negro  harm 
any  thing  ?  and  instead  of  answering  it  myf 
self,  sometimes  feel  like  referring  the  guests  to; 
some  of  my  pupils  who  came  to  me  less  than  a 
year  ago.  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet;  and 
thus  letting  them  judge  for  themselves  how* 
much  they  are  capable  of  acquiring.    I  have 
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not  in  my  school  any  very  remarkable  instances 
of  precocity,  such  as  I  notice  in  some  accounts 
from  other  teachers;  neither  have  I  one  that  is 
incapable  of  learning.  I  have  not  had  one  in 
the  alphabet  for  some  months.  All  who  com- 
menced with  their  letters  in  the  fall,  are  now  (3d 
mo.  3<i)  spelling  and  reading  in  the  spelling 
book.  Some  of  them  are  men  grown,  and  I  am 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  get  along,  particularly  with  Arithmetic. 
The  Multiplication  Table,  which  is  a  great  bug- 
bear to  most,  has  been  perfectly  learned  in  a 
few  weeks  by  some  who  did  not  know  one  fig- 
ure from  another.  I  have  a  boy  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  has  advanced  as  far  as  Federal 
Money. 

She  also  speaks  of  the  "  Circular  Letter' 
having  been  so  warmly  welcomed  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  of  the  reply  they 
sent  to  the  Association,  which  was  all  their  o#n 
work,  without  any  assistance  from  her.  The 
boy  who  wrote  it  scarcely  misses  a  word  in  his 
spelling  lessons,  but  made  some  errors  in  his 
address,  and  when  she  questioned  him  how  it 
happened,  his  reply  was,  "  Miss  Sarah,  when 
I  went  to  write  I  was  so  scared  I  forgot  how 
to  spell !" 

Recent  letters  from  some  of  our  faithful 
teachers  in  South  Carolina  have  been  received, 
but  one  not  in  the  hands  of  the  complier. 
Three  of  the  schools  have  been  regularly  re- 
ported, and  continue  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  remaining  two  (at  St.  Helena) 
have  not  been  officially  heard  from,  which  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  it  prevents  presenting  our 
aggregate  report  for  that  section. 

Susan  H.  Clark,  at  Fortress  Monroe  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  reception  of  the  last 
box  of  supplies,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of 
money  from  private  sources  forwarded  her,  all 
coming  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  atid  ena- 
bling her  to  alleviate  much  suffering. 

Believing  an  advantage  would  arise  to  all 
parties  from  a  visit  of  encouragement  to  our 
teachers,  and  personal  intimacy  with  the  Freed- 
men  themselves  in  the  respective  vicinities  of 
our  schools,  Edith  VV.  Atlee  and  Henry  W. 
lLaing  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 
]  They  are  at  the  present  moment  of  writing 
[engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  and 
Ifrom  them  we  look  for  an  interesting  report 
Band  much  information  that  will  be  valuable,  to 
his  in  the  future,  as  respects  the  continuance  of 
lour  schools. 

I  rhiladdpliia,  4th  mo.  24,  18G7.      J.  M.  E. 

Do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again : 
■parry  the  crystal  of  truth  in  the  hand  unsullied  : 
Itaalk  with  one  hand  clasped  in  Christ's,  the 
f)ther  reaching  down  for  the  comfort  and  sus- 
enance  of  "  Whatsoever  beneath  us  may  creep 
cling." —  Winsluw. 


TEACHINGS  OF  NATURE. 
Look  on  this  beautiful  world  and  read  the  truth 

la  h^r  fair  page  ;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her  of  everlasting  youth  ; 

Still  the  green  soil  with  joyou3  living  things 

Swarms  ;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings  ; 
And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  the  sleep 

Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 
The  restless  surge.    Eternal  love  doth  keep, 
la  his  complacent  arm3,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

Will,  then,  the  merciful  One,  who  stamped  our  race 
With  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 

O'er  earth,  and  the  glad  dwellers  on  her  face, 
Now  that  our  swarming  nations  far  away 
Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the 
day, 

Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nursed 
His  latest  offspring?    Will  he  quench  the  ray 
Infused  by  his  own  forming  smile  at  first, 
And  leave  a  work  so  fair  all  blighted  and  accursed  ? 

Oh  no  !  a  thousand  cheerful  omens  give 

Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 

He  who  has  tamed  the  elements  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions  ;  he  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky, 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 
The  sun's  broad  circle,  rising  yet  more  high, 

In  God's  magnificent  works  his  will  shall  scan, 

Aud  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with 
man. 

—  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 


CONFIDENCE. 

The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast, — 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sira  singing  by  its  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  God,  and  30  is  blest 

'Neath  every  cloud. 

He  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 
Yet  sings  aloud  and  doth  not  heed  ; 
By  flowing  stream  or  grassy  mead 

He  sings,  to  shame 
Men  who  forget,  in  time  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 

The  heart  that  trusts,  forever  sing3, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings  ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs, 

Come  good  or  ill ; 
Whate'er  to-day — to-morrow  brings — 

II  is  his  will. 

— British  Herald. 


The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Afford  U3  all  we  ought  to  ask: 
Room  to  deny  ourselves;  a  road 
To  lead  us  daily  nearer  God." 

Christian  Courtesy. — The  love  and  admi- 
ration which  that  truly  brave  and  loving  man, 
Sidney  Smith,  won  from  every  one.  rich  or 
poor,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  seems  to 
me  to  have  arisen  from  the  one  fact  that,  with- 
out perhaps  having  any  such  conscious  inten- 
tion, he  treated  rich  and  poor,  his  own  servants 
and  the  noblemen  his  guests,  alike,  and  alike 
courteously,  considerately,  cheerfully,  affection- 
ately ;  so  leaving  a  blessing  and  reaping  a  bless- 
ing wheresoever  he  went. —  Charles  Kingsley. 
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Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Agas- 
SIZ  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  2d  mo. 
26/A,  1867,  on  the  Monkeys  and  Native  In- 
habitants of  South  America. 

(Concluded  from  page  127.) 

Hero  let  me  call  attention  to  another  fact. 
Is  it  because  nature  has  undergone  successive 
changes  that  animals  and  plants  have  made 
their  appearance?  or  is  it  the  physical  change 
which  has  called  into  existence  these  living 
beings  ?  or  have  the  physical  changes  as  they 
have  taken  place  been  directed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prepare  the  home  upon  which  living 
beings  could  be  distributed  ia  a  manner 
suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
earth  ?  The  question  is  simply  this  :  Has  the 
physical  world  in  all  its  changes  been  produc- 
tive of  the  organic  world,  or  has  there  been 
an  intellectual  power  superintending  the  whole 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  physical  condition 
should  be  brought  about  by  which  the  living 
being  should  find  an  appropriate  home  for 
their  growth  ?  In  other  words,  has  man 
sprung  upon  earth  because  our  earth  had 
become  rahat  it  was,  or  has  the  earth  been  pre- 
pared for  man,  that  be  might  develop  in  that 
way  his  capacities  in  the  most  appropriate  man- 
ner upon  its  surface  ?  If  we  look  at  the  order 
of  the  succession  of  vertebrates,  we  find  an 
answer  to  that  question.  We  find,  first,  that 
fishes  have  existed  as  long  as  the  surface  of  this 
earth  was  in  the  condition  during  which  all 
these  aquatic  animals  could  alone  exist.  Then 
reptiles  have  been  called  into  existence,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  land  above  the  sea  had  be- 
come extensive  enough  to  put  forth  a  proper 
abode  for  the  large  masses  of  reptiles  at  the 
earliest  periods.  We  find  afterward  the  intro- 
duction of  birds  at  the  time  when  our  atmos- 
phere had  been  deprived  of  its  accumulation  of 
carbon,  before  which  birds  could  not  breathe. 
The  accumulation  of  cool  in  beds,  in  the  car- 
boniferous period,  freed  the  atmosphere  of  this 
element  which  has  existed  in  such  a  proportion 
at  our  earlier  period  that  the  existence  of 
warm  blooded  animals  would  have  been  .impos- 
sible. Here  is  a  physical  fact  that  precedes  the 
introduction  of  these  living  beings  which  re- 
quired a  purer  atmosphere.  Now  the  question 
is,  has  this  freeing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  car- 
bon been  the  cause  of  the  coming  in  of  the 
birds  and  mammalia,  or  have  the  processes  of 
nature  been  so  conducted  by  a  surprising  in- 
tellect that  at  a  certain  time  the  atmosphere 
should  be  free  of  its  impure  matter,  that 
higher  forms  of  being  might  be  called  into  ex- 
istence ?  When  we  see  that  there  is  such  a 
gradation,  and  when  we  find  that  there  are  no 
intermediate  forms,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
causes  and  influences  which  are  ever  acting  in 
the  s^me  way  should  have  produced  this  result. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 


argument  upon  this  point.    I  will  only  sum  up 
my  evidence  in  a  few  sentences.    The  physical 
causes  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  before. 
Chemical  agencies,  physical  agencies,  act  now 
as  they  have  acted  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  identical  char- 
acter of  the  rocks  of  the  older  and  more  recent 
formations;  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  che- 
mical identity  of  the  materials  of  which  ce- 
lestial bodies  are  formed,  of  which  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  physicists  have  given 
us  satisfactory  demonstrations.    The  physical 
world  remains  the  same.    The  laws  which  gov- 
ern it  remain  the  same,  and  from  the  beginning 
until  now  they  have  acted  in  the  same  way. 
Are,  then,  the  different  animals  which  have  ex- 
isted at  different  times,  and  which  differ  in  the 
most  varied  manner,  the  result  of  causes  which 
do  not  vary,  which  act  ever  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?    This 'is  co-trary  to  all  argument,  con- 
trary to  any  evidence  we  have.    We  cannot 
ascribe  diversified  results  to  uniform  causes. 
We  cannot  ascribe  the  cause  of  certain  facts  to 
agencies  the  action  of  which  is  known  to  us. 
Physicists  and  chemists  know  perfectly  well 
what  electricity,  what  light,  what  magnetism 
can  -produce.    They  knowT  perfectly  well  what 
are  the  possible  combinations  between  chemi- 
cal elements  ;  and  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  these  various  combinations  and  these  vari- 
ous causes  are  different  from  the  causes  whose 
effects   we  witness  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  not  logical  to  ascribe 
the  diversity  wnich  exists  among  living  beings 
to  causes  which  exhibit  uniformity  of  nature 
and  uniformity  of  action.    I  can  conceive  only 
one  possible  cause,  and  that  is  the  intervention 
of  mind  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  produce  | 
what  we  have  seen.    We  know  perfectly  well 
how  the  human  mind  acts — how  free  it  is;  and 
how  in  its    manifestation  we  recognize  the 
stamp  of  him  who  manifests  himself.    In  the 
works  of  the  highest  intellect,  we  recognize  the 
peculiar  mode  and  manner  in  which  his  mind 
manifests  itself.    In  the  poet,  in  the  painter, 
in  the  architect,  in  the  sculptor,  at  all  times 
we  see  this  manifestation.    Now  why  should  we  | 
not  have  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Na-1 
true?    Mind  is  not  a  manifestation  of  matter.  ; 
It  is  something  independent  of  it.    To  the  ex- 1 
tent  to  which  we  know  its  freedom,  to  the  ex|H 
tent  to  which  w7e  can  maintain  independence} 
of  -certain  influences,  to  that  extent,  and  in  a:| 
similar  manner,  do  I  conceive  the  intervention* 
of  mind  in  the  production  of  living  beings  for* 
all  time,  upon  a  plan  laid  out  and  carried  outfi 
from  the  beginning,  with  reference  to  an  end,! 
and  that  there  is  that  reference  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  end  is  man, is  seen  in  the  relation  whiclM 
man  bears  to  the  lowest  vertebrata,  the  fishes .9 

That  there  is  a  reference  to  man  is  seen 
from  the  gradation  which  we  observe  through 
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all  times,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.   That  His,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  we  can  under- 


this  cannot  be  the  result  of  merely  physical 
conditions  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  which 
is  constantly  recurring,  of  the  transformations 
reproduced  every  day  through  the  whole  ani- 1 
mal  kingdom,  in  the  production  of  new  indi- 
viduals. And  here  I  come  to  the  closing  evi- 
dence I  would  submit.  All  living  beings  are 
born  of  eggs,  and  developed  from  eggs.  All 
end  their  growth  in  changes  which  have  begun 
with  the  egg.  Every  successive  generation 
begins  anew  with  this  egg.  Since  there  have 
been  men  or  quadrupeds  on  earth,  since  animals 
have  existed,  they  have  reproduced  in  every 
generation  all  the  changes  in  their  growth  and 
transformation  which  are  characteristic  of  their 
race.  Now,  see  what  this  amounts  to.  There 
are  several  hundred  thousand  different  kinds  of 
animals  of  the  different  types  living  on  this 
globe.  Every  one  of  them  has  its  line  of 
development.  Every  sparrow  begins  with  the 
egg,  and  goes  through  all  the  changes  which 
are  characteaistic  of  sparrow  life,  until  it  is 
capable  of  producing  new  eggs,  which  will  go 
through  the  same  change.  Every  butterfly 
comes  from  the  egg.  which  produces  the  cater- 
pillar, which  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then  a 
a  butterfly,  laying  eggs  to  go  through  the  same 
changes.  So  with  all  animals,  whether  of 
higher  or  lower  type.  In  fact,  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  it  is  now,  is  undergoing  greater 
changes  every  year  than  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  has  passed  through  from  the  begin 


stand  nature.  Were  we  not  made  in  the  image 
of  the  Creator,  did  we  not  possess  a  spark  of 
that  divine  spirit  which  is  a  godlike  inheritance, 
why  should  we  understand  nature  ?  Why  is  it 
that  nature  is  not  to  us  a  sealed  book  ?  It  is 
because  we  are  akin  to  the  world,  not  only  the 
physical  and  the  animal  world,  but  to  the  Crea- 
tor himself,  that  we  can  read  the  world  and 
understand  that  it  comes  from  God. 


There  are  many  more  blossoms  upon  a  tree 
in  spring,  than  there  will  be  apples  in  autumn. 
Yet  we  are  glad  to  see  blossoms,  because  we 
know  that  if  there  are  no  blossoms,  there  can 
be  no  fruit. 


ning  until  now;  and  yet  we  never  see  one  o 
these  animals  swerve  from  the  plan  pointed 
out,  or  produce  anything  else  than  that  which 
is  like  itself. 

This  is  the  "great  fact.    Every  being  repro- 
duces itself,  under  conditions  which  are  as 
varied  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of 
Ithe  world  until  now;  and  yet  they  do  not  «hange. 
Why  is  this?  Because  by  nature  they  are  not 
changeable.    That  is  what  we  must  infer.  And 
af  those  which  live  now  are  not  changeable,  and 
jdo  not  pass  from  one  to  another,  though  they 
|represent  all  the  changes  which  animals  can 
pass  through,  is  it  logical  to  assume  that  those 
of  early  ages  have  become  what  we  see  now  in 
30nsequence  of  changes  in  successive  genera- 
Lions?    Have  the  laws  of  nature  changed  in 
mch  a  manner  that  what  does  not  take  place 
ow  has  taken  place  in  early  times?   I  say,  no. 
say,  just  as  the  cycle  which  every  animal 
asses  through  in  its  development  from  the  egg 
o  its  perfect  condition,  returns  to  the  plan  im- 
ressed  upon  that  animal  by  the  Creator,  just 
io  have  the  various  forms,  the  remains  of  which 
?e  find  preserved  in  the  rocks,  been  from  the 
>eginning  the    steps  through  which  it  has 
>leased  the  Creator  to  carry  the  animal  king- 
lom  up  to  man,  that  being  made  in  His  own 
mage,  who  is  endowed  with  a  spirit,  akin  to 


OILING  THE  SEA. 

An  experienced  sea  captain  writes  that  he 
has  been  at  sea  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  saved  the  vessel  under  his  command 
twice  by  "  oiling  the  sea."  He  writes,  that, 
"  when  the  master  of  a  ship  cannot  get  out  of  a 
storm — that  is,  when  a  ship  is  disabled  and  he 
has  to  take  the  heft  of  the  gale — if  he  has  oir 
on  board,  start  two  or  three  gallons  over  the 
side  of  the  ship.  This  will  give  the  ship  smooth 
water  to  the  windward,  and  then  the  oil  allowed 
to  run  drop  by  drop  is  all  that  is  required,  for 
as  soon  as  the  sea  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil 
it  breaks,  and  the  ship  is  in  smooth  water  as 
f  long  as  the  oil  is  allowed  to  run.  In  1864,  in 
the  heaviest  gale  of  wind  I  ever  saw,  I  lost  all 
my  sails,  then  the  rudder;  and  I  know  the 


vessel  could  not  have  ridden  the  sea  for  an  hour 
if  I  had  not  had  oil  on  board.  Five  gallons  of 
oil  lasted  me  fifty  six  hours,  and  this  saved  the 
vessel,  cargo,  and  lives  on  bo<*?rd.  Let  ships  of 
heavy  tonnage  have  two  iron  tanks  of  forty  gal- 
lons each,  one  on  each  side,  with  faucet  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  oil  can  be  started  at  any  time ; 
small  vessels,  ten-gallon  tanks,  and  all  ship's 
boats  tanks  .of  five  gallons  each,  well  filled,  so 
that  in  case  the  ship  founder  of  burn,  the  boats 
will  have  oil  to  smooth  the  sea  in  case  of  a  gale. 
With  these  tanks  of  oil  on  board  of  ships  and  a 
good  man  for  master — -one  who  knows  the  laws 
of  storms  and  handles  his  ship  so  as  to  get  it 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  storm — you  will  have  no 
more  foundering  of  good  ships  at  sea,  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives  and  millions  of  money." — 
Scientific  American. 


Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion,  in  all  things. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  igno- 
rance, rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainment 
for  your  friends  within  your  means — not  beyond. 
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(From  the  Dublin  Correspondence  of  the  London  Times.) 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT 
— A  CURIOUS  STATEMENT. 

((  As  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  elected 
one  of  the  Parliamentary  Representatives  of 
"Wexford  County,  is  the  most  remarkable  man 
who  has  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  something  of  Arthur  MacMurrough 
Kavanagh.  I  use  no  exaggerated  phrase  when 
I  describe  him  as  not  merely  the  4  most  remark- 
able,' but,  I  might  truthiully  say,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary gentleman  who  has,  during  the 
present  century  at  least,  entered  Parliament. 
With  his  political  proclivities  and  his  religious 
predispositions  f  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your 
space,  or  your  reader's  attention.  That  he  is 
a  Tory  t..f  the  most  constitutional  hue,  you  and 
they  are  aware;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his 
Protestantism  is  of  the  severest  class,  Mr. 
Kavanagh  is  extremely  popular,  and  by  his  nu- 
merous and  prosperous  tenantry  is  beloved  ,  and 
sincerely  respected;  for  he  admits,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  large  estates  in  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Cailow,  that  '  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  The  honorable 
gentleman,  I  understand,  claims  descent  from 
the  great  MacMurrough,  who,  in  the  person  of 
Eva  MacMurrough,  the  wife  of  Strongbow,  first 
coalesced  with  the  '  proud  invader/  and  sought 
to  establish  that  union  and  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races  which  still  engrosses  the  studious  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  neither  legs  nor  arms.  He  was  born  in 
this  unfinished  fashion,  and  in  place  of  legs,  he 
has  about  six  inches  of  muscular  thigh-stumps, 
one  being  about  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow 
— while  his  arms  are  dwarfed  to  perhaps  four 
inches  of  the  upper  portion  of  these  members, 
and  those  are  unfurnished  with  any  terminations 
approaching  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  form 
of  hands.  Yet  your  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  is  a  beautiful  caligraphist,  a 
dashing  huntsman,  and  artistic  draftsman,  an 
unerring  shot,  and  the  most  expert  of  yachts- 
men— a  combination  of  accomplishments,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  corporal  imperfections, 
that  is  certainly  astonishing. 

"In  face  and  bust  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  of  a 
manly,  handsome  mould;  fine,  well-marked  fea- 
tures, and  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  that,  though  the  body  has  been 
unfortunately  shorn  of  its  fair  and  legitimate 
proportions,  the  mind  is  full,  capacious,  and 
well-developed.  He  is  now  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  large  family  of  as  handsome  chil- 
dren as  could  be  found  in  this  teeming  and  pro- 
lific country,  has  blessed  his  union  with  a  lady 
as  remarkable  for  her  beauty  as  she  is  beloved 
for  her  amiability  and  consideration.  Endowed 
with  a  healthy  mind,  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  not 
permitted  his  physical  afflictions  to  mar;  curb 


or  control  the  development  of  those  faculties  to 
which,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation,  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  to  impart  extraordinary 
power,  energy  and  acuteness.  His  literary  taste 
he  has  gratified  in  the  fullest  extent;  and  the 
Cruise  of  the  Eva,  published  a  short  time  since, 
testifies  that  he  is  a  writer  graceful,  vivacious, 
and  observant.  The  book,  which  is  most  cer- 
tain evidence  of  an  ability  far  above  medioc- 
rity, was  illustrated  by  sketches  taken  by 
himself  during  his  cruise.  His  mode  of  writing 
is  simple,  but  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  trouble  before  he  attained  tfie  proficiency 
which  he  unquestionably  has.  He  holds  the 
pen  or  pencil  in  his  mouth  and  guides  its 
^course  by  the  arm-stumps,  which  are  sufficiently 
long  to  meet  across  the  chest;  and  thus  he  pro- 
duces a  handwriting,  each  letter  of  which  is 
distinctly  formed,  and  all  without  any  peculiar- 
ity, or  what  is  called  1  character.'  When  hunt- 
ing, he  sits  in  a  kind  of  saddle-basket,  and  his 
reins  are  managed  with  an  expertness  and  an 
ease  that  are  surprising  j  but,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  his  achievements  is  driving  a  '  four- 
in-hand/  This  he  does  to  perfection,  and  as 
his  team  scampers  away  at  a  dashing  pace,  the 
sharp  crack  of  his  whip  may  be  heard  far  off. 

"Thus,  I  think,  I  have  stated  enough  to  es 
tablish  the  right  of  the  1  model  county'  of  Ire 
land  to  claim  the  distinction  of  having  sent  to 
Parliament  the  most  extraordinary  man  that 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  at  least  the  present  century 
In  his  case  the  House  will  have  to  grant  some 
indulgences.  As  his  locomotion  is  effected  by 
his  attendant  carrying  him,  some  other  than  an 
'  honorable  member'  must  be  admitted  '  within 
the  bar'  whenever  Mr.  Kavanagh  takes  his 
seat ;  for,  I  opine,  the  gallant  Conservative 
whipper-in  (Col.  Taylor)  would  not  wish,  how- 
ever anxious  he  might  be  for  a  '  House/  thus 
to  testify  his  anxiety  to  assist  his  party  and 
carry  it  safely  through.  Then,  how  is  the  hon 
orable  member  from  Wexford  to  record  his 
vote?  In  his  drawing-room  he  contrives, 
hedgehog  like,  to  roil  from  place  to  place.  This, 
I  fancy,  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  House; 
and,  as  'strangers'  cannot  be  admitted  on  such 
sacred  occasions,  I  fear  Col.  Taylor  will  have  to 
add  the  duty  of  '  locomotive,  to  those  onerous 
ones  which,  even  with  more  gifted  members,  he 
oftentimes  finds  it  difficult  to  discharge.  Again, 
cate  and  important  oculistic  operation  of 
when  Mr.  Kavanagh  succeeds  in  that  verydeli- 
1  catching  the  Speaker's  eye,'  will  he  be  privi- 
leged to  address  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons sitting?  for  should  he  stand,  he  will  be 
invisible ;  or  perhaps,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  upon  his  seat  and  thus  obtain  an  eminence 
and  a  commanding  position. 

"  The  energy  of  the  man  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that-  some  twenty  years  ago  he 
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travelled  in  Russia  and  Asia  with  his  private  ' 
tutor  and  a  single  servant,  penetrating  into  Bo- 
khara, and  living  for  months  in  places  where  it 
has  always  been  reckoned  certain  death  for  a 
giaour  to  show  his  face.  The  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Faweett  in  the  House  in  spite  of 
his  blindness  makes  one  sanguine  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh  wiil  be  able  to  hold  his  seat  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  and  comfort  to  himself. 
Protestant  landlords  out  of  Ulster  who  can  win 
in  such  a  contest,  and  whose  tenantry  are  abso- 
lutely contented,  are  too  rare  for  us  willingly  to 
spare  one  when  found,  even  though  he  be  a 
Tory  without  arms  or  legs." 

(From  the  London  Times  of  a  Inter  date.) 

Mr.  Kavanagh. — It  will  be  seen  from  our 
Parliamentary  report  that  the  new  member  for 
the  county  of  Wexford,  concerning  whose  first 
appearance  in  Parliament  much  curiosity  had 
been  excited,  was  sworn  in  at  the  table  and 
signed  the  Parliamentary  Roll.    The  honorable 
member  entered  the  House  from  the  direction 
of  the  Speaker's  private  apartments,  seated  in 
a  library  chair,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  so 
contrived  that  he  can  wheel  himself  with  ease 
1   to  any  point  he  wishes  to  reach.    The  large 
copy  of  the  Testament  used  in  administering 
•  oaths  to  members  was  managed — one  cannot 
!■  use  the  word  handled — by  Mr.  Kavanagh  with- 
)  out  the  least  difficulty,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
'•  with  as  much  quickness  and  apparent  ease  as 
1  any  of  his  fellow  members  of  Parliament.  The 
fi  process  was  as  follows : — The  clerk  handed  to 
!  Mr.  Kavanagh  a  pen  with  a  handle  of  the 
bj  lpogth  to  which  he  is  accustomed.    The  hon- 
Jorable  member  clasped  the  handle  between 
-llwhat  represent  his  arms,  and,  steadying  it  by 
^putting  the  end  into  his  mouth,  guided  the  pen 
"tlover  the  parchment  with  singular  fluency  arid 
*fcteadiness.    This  ceremony  ended,  he  was  in- 
ultroduced  to  the  speaker,  and  then  apparently 
.:l|quitted  the  house.    The  proceedings,  however, 
i-kerminating  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Kavanagh  re- 
-ifeppeaied  when  the  majority  of  the  members 
^mad   left,  and,  accompanied    by  one  or  two 
Jfriends,  proceded  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
/.Internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  as  re- 
.Ifcards  the  distribution  of  seats,  lobbies  for  vo- 
: frog,  etc.    At  one  moment,  his  friends  having 
■walked  on  a  little  in  advance,  Mr.  Kavanagh" 
.  f  howed  of  what  exertion  he  was  capable  by  pro- 
rfelling  his  chair  with  such  velocity  as  speedily 
lo  overtake  them. 

 •  

;  •  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  RELIGION  IS  CHEAP." 

M  The  pious  response  of  the  good  old  Method- 
mt  woman  to  this  remark  of  the  minister  of 
fer  church,  "  Thank  God  for  a  cheap  religion 
at  cos's  nothing,"  must  meet  with  a  hearty 
.men  from  every  sincere,  reflecting  mind.  A  j 
iligion  that  can  be  known  and  enjoyed  by  the 


poor  as  well  as  the  rich — that  may  be  expe- 
rienced as  we  walk  by  the  way — that  may  be 
felt  while  our  hands  are  about  our  lawful  busi- 
ness— that  is  so  cheap,  as  to  "cost  nothing"  of 
an  obeisance  to  man — so  cheap,  that  no  one  is 
compelled  to  purchase  it  of  another — so  cheap, 
that  it  may,  if  the  heart  is  only  right,  be  suc- 
cessfully sought  for  in  the  unostentatious  Meth- 
odist Meeting-House,  or  in  the  still  more  simple 
Quaker  Meeting-House — nay,  more,  in  nature's 
own  house  not  made  with  hands,  wish  the  firm- 
ament for  its  dome,  equally  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  in  the  more  costly  edifice,  too  often 
reared,  may  we  not  say,  by  the  pride  of  man. 

Our  Great  Pattern  taught  this  u  cheap  relig- 
ion," and  while  the  tenets  of  this  pious  old  lady 
are  not  mine,  and  while  I  may  possess  but 
little  of  it  myself,  7,  too,  in  all  sincerity, 
"  Thanh  God  for  a  che<ip  religion"  a  religion 
dispensed  without  money  and  without  price,  of 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  which  she,  doubtless, 
had  had  abundant  evidence.  I  am  here  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  very  long  sermon  comprise1  in  a 
very  few  words,  uttered  by  a  young  man,  in  a 
broken  voice,  in  one  of  our  meetings  some  years 
since,  which  then  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind  :  "  Religion,  my  friends,  is  a  very 
simple  thing,  it  is  but  to  do  jus-ly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

J.  M.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  23d,  1867. 


WHAT  WAS   THOUGHT  OF  RAILROADS  FIFTY- 
SIX  YEARS  AGO. 

The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
about  railroads,  written  over  fifty  years  ago,  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  who  had  been  associated 
with  his  brother  in-law,  Robert  Fulton,  in  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  vessels,  shows  the  state  of 
improvement  in  that  day  : 

"  Albany,  xMarch  1, 1811.— Sir:  I  did 
not  till  yesterday  receive  yours  of  the  25th  of 
February;  where  it  has  loitered  on  the  road  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  had  before  read  of  your 
very  ingenious  proposition  as  to  the  railway 
communication.  I  fear,  however,  on  mature  re- 
flection, that  they  will  be  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jection, and  ultimately  more  expensive  than  a 
canal.  They  must  be  double,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  meeting. 

"The  walls  on  which  they  are  placed  must 
be  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
three  above,  and  must  be  clamped  with  iron, 
and  even  then  would  hardly  sustain  so  heavy  a 
weight  as  you  propose  moving  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  on  wheels.  As  to  wood,  it 
would  not  last  a  week.  They  must  be  covered 
with  iron,  and  that,  too,  very  thick  and'strong. 
The  means  of  stopping  these  heavy  carriages 
without  a  great  shock,  and  of  preventing  them 
from  running  on  each  other — for  there  would 
be  many  running  upon  the  road  at  once — would 
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be  very  difficult.  In  case  of  accidental  stops, 
or  necessary  stops  to  take  wood  or  water,  &c, 
many  accidents  would  happen.  The  carriage  of 
condensing  water  would  be  very  troublesome. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  expense  would  be 
much  greater  thau.  that  of  canals,  without  being 
bo  convenient.  R.  R.  Livingston. 

— Press. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
THIRD  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms 
Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DE. 

&c. 

Mean  temperature  of  3rd 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  each  vear  


1866. 

1867. 

8  days. 
2  " 

5  days. 
7  « 

5  " 
7  " 
9  " 

3  «' 

4  " 

31  » 

31  » 

1866. 

1867. 

40.85  deg 
72.00  " 
18.00  " 
2.15  in. 

37.93  deg. 
61.00  " 
21.00  " 
5.46  in. 

1381 

1384 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  3d 
month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1859  

Lowest    do.       do.        do.  1843 


39.07  deg. 


48.25 
30.00 


COMPARISON 


First  month  ... 
Second  month. 
Third  month... 


OF  RATN. 
1866. 

3.1 4  inch 
6.61  « 

2.15  « 


Totals 


11.90 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89  « 
5.46  " 

10.05  " 


The  above  statistics  exhibit  a  low  temperature  for 
the  month  just  closed.  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Peansyl- 
van;a  H  ^ pita!,  lias  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  two  and  a  half  degrees  lower  than  the 
preceding  month — their  record  exhibiting  but  one 
instance  of  the  kiud,  "March,  1857,  having  been 
two  degrees  colder  than  February  of  the  same  year." 
The  slight  difference  in  the  nurooer  of  deaths,  and 
the  aggregate  of  rain  that  has  fallen  thus  far,  may 
also  be  noticed. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1867.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


ITEMS.  * 

An  expedition  is  being  fitted  out  by  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
Russian*  America,  with  a  view  to  acquainting  the 
American  people  with  the  value  of  their  recent  ac- 
quisition. 

According  to  the  present  rate  of  Congressional 
mileage,  the  representative  from  the  territory  of  New 
Arch  Angel  (Russian  America)  would  be  entitled  to 
$20,000,  which,  added  to  his  salary,  would  make  his 


compensation  equal  to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  for  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund,  announces  by  circular  the  principles 
which  will  govern  him  in  distributing  money  at  the 
South.  The  fundamental  condition  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple there  must  take  the  iuitiative„must  show  schools 
already  established  and  needing  aid,  or  an  intention 
and  effort  to  found  them  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. 

The  rush  to  Europe,  wbich  w«s  expected  to  be  so 
great  during  the  coming  summer,  is  apparently  not 
to  take  place.  None  of  the  steamers  which  have 
sailed,  so  far,  have  been  much  crowded  ;  the  Great 
Eastern  may  be  said,  considering  her  accommodation, 
to  have  had  hardly  any  passengers  on  board  ;  and  in 
the  Cunard  line  large  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
taken  berihs  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  One 
reason — and  no  doubt  the  principal  one — of  this  fall- 
ing off  is  the  condition  of  business  in  this  country. 
In  the  winter  it  was  supposed  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation would  lead  to  a  revival ;  but  no.  The  spring 
is  here,  and  the  dulness  is  deeper  than  ever,  and  is 
deepened  still  further  by  the  horrible  stories  of  leg- 
islative corruption  and  heavy  taxation  with  which 
the  air  is  filled.  Then,  also,  the  Exhibition  in  Paris 
has  not  thus  far  answered  the  public  expectation. 
The  opening  was  a  failure;  nothing  is  ready;  and 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  will  not  be  worth 
seeing.  On  the  top  of  these  two  causes  of  discour- 
agement has  come  a  slight  war  panic,  and  the  trav- 
elling public  have,  of  course,  no  fancy  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  with  the  Prussian  and  French  armies 
in  motion  all  around  them. — The  Nation. 

A  plan  ha3  been  submitted  to  France  and  Prussia 
by  the  other  great  Powers  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Luxemburg  question.  The  Conference  pro- 
poses to  meet  in  London  this  present  month,  and 
will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain,; 
France,  Prussia,  Au?tria,  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Holland,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 

Information  had  reached  the  British  Admiralty 
which  dispels  the  last  faint  hopes  of  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  The  Times  of  India  publishes  addi- 
tional evidence  that  the  great  explorer  is  dead.  An 
Arab  had  brought  intelligence  which  leaves  hardlji! 
any  room  for  hope. 

Governor  Swan,  of  Maryland,  has  issued  a  procl 
mation  announcing  the  result  of  the  election  in  than 
State  on  the  question  of  a  Constitutional  Convention 
34,534  votes  were  cast  for  the  Convention;  24,13 
against  it,  and  there  were  forty-eight  blank  bailoti 
He,  therefore,  declares  that  the  persons  who  were  a 
the  same  time  voted  for  as  delegates  to  said  Con 
vent'on  who  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  ii 
their  favor  are  duly  elected,  and  that  the  Couventio?) 
as  authorized,  will  assemble  at  Annapolis,  on  th 
second  Fourth-day  of  the  Fifth  month,  to  enter  upo 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act  c 
Assembly 

The  colored  men's  shipyard  at  Baltimore  was  pn 
chased  by  them  not  quite  thirteen  months  ago. 
is  entirely  managed  by  colored  men,  and  225  wor 
men  are  employed,  thirty-five  being  white.  La: 
year  work  was  done  to  the  amount  of  $76,000,  I 
profits  being  25  per  cent. 

The  Daily  News  says  the  number  of  message 
sent  through  the  Atlantic  Cable  -continues  to  ii 
creaae,  and  the  receipts  now  average  about  $5,7i 
per  day. 

The  Sioux,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  Indie 
tribes,  have  declared  war  with  the  United  States. 

G.  W.  Peabody  has  made  a  donation  of  $15,0 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  library  at  Georgetow 

d.  c.  *  mik 
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iEVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNKY. 
Continued  from  page  132. 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  Robertson 
(based  his  teaching  was;  that  spiritual  truth  was 
liscerned  by  the  spirit  and  not  merely  by  the 
Intellect,  and  his  aim  was,  "the  establishment 
>  f  positive  truth,  instead  of  the  negative  de- 
fltruction  of  error."  It  appears  to  have  been 
lis  design  to  undermine  theological  fallacies  by 
lie  clear  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine, 
Ither  than  to  arouse  prejudice  by  attacking 
l  ieni  openly. 

[  In  accordance  with  this  method  he  did  not 
ippugn  those  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Jlhurch  from  which  he  evidently  dissented  ;  but 
■deavored  to  find  in  its  creed  a  deeper  mean- 
lg  than  had  been  perceived  by  others.  He 
ttlieved  that  even  the  errors  of  Romanism,  so 
Hrnicious  in  their  effects,  had  often  proceeded 
M>m  the  perversion  of  some  great  truth,  and 
Mat  to  disclose  that  truth  would  be  the  most 
■ectual  method  of  correcting  the  error.  Thus, 
m  example,  the  doctrine  of  Reconciliation  or 
jionement,  as  held  by  Romanists  and  by  most 
Botestants,  is  understood  to  imply,  that  the 
■mighty  Father  was  reconciled  to  man  by  the 
Jtferiugs  and  death  of  his  Son,  who,  as  a  sub- 
mute,  piid  the  penalty  of  sin,  satisfied  divine 
■tice,  and  appeased  the  wrath  of  offended 
Kity.  The  doctrine  held  forth  in  the  writings 
pRobertson  is,  that  man  must  be  reconciled  to 
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God  by  a  change  of  heart,  and  that  the  mission 
and  sufferings  of  Christ  have  been  made  instru- 
mental to  that  end.  u  The  atonement  of  the 
Redeemer,"  he  says,  "  has  reconciled  man  to 
God,  and  that  by  a  two-fold  step  :  by  exhibiting 
the  character  of  God  j  and  by  that  exhibition 
changing  the  character  of  man.  Brethren,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  voice  of  God  pro- 
claiming Love.  In  this  passage  the  apostle 
tells  us  that  u  Christ  has  reconciled  us  to  God 
in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death."    .  . 

.    .    "Therefore  we  turn  back  once  more  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ :  through  this  alone  we 
learn  there  is  one  God,  one  Father,  one  Bap- 
tism, one  Elder  Brother  in  whom  all  can  be 
brothers.    But  there  is  something  besides,  a 
deeper  principle  still.    We  are  told  in  this 
passage  we  can  be  reconciled  to  man  by  the 
body  of  Christ  through  death.    And  now  breth- 
ren, let  us  understand  this.    By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  apostle  meant  reconciled  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Cross.    And  what  was  that  spirit  ? 
It  was  the  spirit  of  giving,  and  of  suffering  and 
of  loving;  because  he  had  suffered.    Say  what 
we  will,  love  is  not  gratitude  for  favors  which 
have  been  received.    Why  is  the  child  more 
beloved  by  the  parent,  than  the  parent  by  the 
child  ?    Why  did  the  Redeemer  love  his  dis- 
ciples more  than  they  loved  their  Master?  . 
Benefits  will  not  bind  the  affections;  you  must 
not  expect  that  they  will.    Yon  must  suffer  if 
you  would  love;  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The 
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apostle  Paul  felt  this  when  he  said  reconciliation 
was  produced  through  the  body  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ  by  death."*  j 

These  views  are  more  fully  illustrated  in  a 
discourse  of  Robertson's  on  u  the  Sanctification 
of  Christ,"  preached  f'r  >m  the  text,  John  xvii. 
19 — "And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself, 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth  !"f  He  remarks  that  this  sentence, 
quoted  from  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  "  was  pecu-  j 
liariy  after  the  heart  of  the  apostle  John."  For 
to  hi  in  "  the  true  life  of  Christ  was  rather  the  in-  j 
ner  Life  than  the  outward  acts  of  life.  Now  this  j 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  as  an  inward  mental  act,  rather 
than  an  outward  deed ;  a  self  consecration 
wrought  out  in  the  will  of  Christ.  For  their 
sakes  I  am  sanctifying  myself  That  is  a  re- 
solve— a  secret  of  the  inner  Life." 

The  word  sanctify,  he  observes,  has  not  in  this 
sentence  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  making  j 
holy.  "  Christ  was  holy  ;  He  could  not,  by  an 
inward  effort  or  struggle,  make  himself  holy, 
for  he  was  that  already."  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  Jewish  history.  "  When  the  destroying 
angel  smote  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptian  fami- 
lies, the  symbolic  blood  on  the  lintel  of  every 
Hebrew  house  protected  the  eldest  born  from 
the  plague  of  death.  In  consequence,  a  law  of 
Moses  viewed  every  eldest  son  in  a  peculiar 
light.  He  was  reckoned  as  a  thing  devoted  to 
the  Lord — redeemed,  and  therefore  set  apart. 
The.  word  used  to  express  this  devotion  is  sanc- 
tify. The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of 
man  and  beast:  it  is  mine. 

"  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  these  first- 
born were  exchanged  for  the  Levites.  Instead 
of  the  eldest  son  in  each  family,  a  whole  tribe 
was  taken,  and  reckoned  as  set  apart  and  de- 
voted to  Jehovah,  just  as  now  a  substitute  is 
provided  to  serve  in  war  in  another's  stead. 
Therefore,  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  said  to  be 
sanctified  to  God."        .        .  ... 

"  We  have  reached,  therefore,  the  meaning 
of  this  word  in  the  text,  For  their  sakes 
I  sanctify, — that  is,  consecrate  or  devote  my- 
self. The  first  meaning  of  sanctify  is  to  set 
apart.  But  to  set  apart  for  God  is  to  devote  or 
consecrate;  and  to  consecrate  a  thing  is  to 
make  it  holy.  And  thu3  we  have  the  three 
meanings  of  the  word, — namely,  to  set  apart, 
to  devote,  to  make  holy, — rising  all  out  of  one 
simple  idea. 

"  To  go  somewhat  into  particulars.  This 
sanctification  is  spoken  of  here  chiefly  as  three- 
fold :  Self-devotion  by  inward  resolve — self  de- 


votion to  the  Truth — self-devotion  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

"  1.  He  devoted  himself  by  inward  resolve 
'I  sanctify  myself/  God,  his  Father,  had  de- 
voted Him  before.  He  had  sanctified  and  seni 
Him.  It  only  remained  that  this  devotio? 
should  become  by  His  own  act  sdf  devotion- 
completed  by  his  owp  will.  Now  in  that  ac 
of  will  consisted  His  consecration  of  Himself 
For,  observe,  this  was  done  within  ;  in  secret, 
solitary  struggle — in  wrestling  with  all  tempta 
tions  which  deterred  Him  from  His  work — iij 
resolve  to  do  it  unflinchingly;  in  real  humai 
battle  and  victory." 

"2.  The  sanctification  of  Christ  was  sell 
devotion  to  the  Truth. 

"  I  infer  this,  because  He  says,  1 1  sanotif-i 
myself,  that  they  also    might  be  sanctifitM'1 
through  the  truth.'    'Also'  implies  that  wh;|M 
his  consecration  was,  theirs  was.    Now,  thei  ! 
is  expressly  said  to  be  sanctification  by  'M^ 
truth.    That,  then,  was  His  consecration,  to 


It  was  the  truth  which  devoted  Him,  as 
marked  Him  out  for  death. 

"  For  it  was  not  merely  death  that  ma^i 
Christ's    sacrifice    the    world's  Atonemecj 
There  is  no  special  virtue  in  mere  death,  ev-i 
though  it  be  the  death  of  God's  own  So 
Blood  does  not  please  God.    '  As  I  live,  sai 
the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
the  sinner.'    Do  you  think  God  has  pleasure 
the  blood  of  the  righteous? — blood,  merely 
blood  ? — death,  merely  as  a  debt  of  natij 
paid  ? — suffering,  merely  as  suffering  had  iui 
mysterious  virtue  ? 

';  No,  my  brethren !  God  can  be  satisf 
with  that  only  which  pertains  to  the  consciei 
and  the  will ;  so  says  the  writer  of  the  Epi 
to  the  Hebrews  :  '  Sacrifices  could  never  mil 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect.'    The  blood 
Christ  was  sanctified  by  the  Will  with  wh 
He  shed  it ;  it  is  that  which  gives  it  value.  . 
was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  to  conscience, 
suffered  as  a  Martyr  to  the  Truth.    He  fel 
fidelity  to  a  cause.    The  sacred  cause  in  w 
He  fell  was  love  to  the  human  race  :  '  Gri 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
his  life  for  his  friends.'    Now,  that  Truth 
the  cause  in  which  Christ  died,  we  have 
own  words  as  proof :  '  To  this  end  was  I  b 
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and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to 
witness  to  the  Truth.' 

"  Let  us  see  how  His  death  was  a  ma) 
dom  of  witness  to  the  Truth. 

"First,  He  proclaimed  the  identity  bet' 
religion  and  goodness.  He  distinguishec 
ligion  from  correct  views,  accurate  religioii 
servances,  and  even  from  devout  feel 
He  said  that  to  be  religious  is  to  be  f 
1  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  ,  . 
Blessed  are  the  merciful  ....  Blessec 
the  meek.'    Justice,  mercy,  truth — these 
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proclaimed  as  the  real  righteousness  of  God. 
But,  because  He  taught  the  truth  of  god- 
liness, the  Pharisees  became  His  enemies  :  those 
men  of  opinions  and  maxims  ;  those  men  of 
ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and  spiritual  pretensions. 

"  Again,  He  taught  spiritual  Religion.  God 
was  not  in  the  temple  ;  the  temple  was  to  come 
dowu.  Bat  Religion  would  survive  the  temple. 
God's  temple  was  man's  soul. 

"  Because  He  taught  spiritual  worship,  the 
priests  became  His  enemies.  Hence  came  those 
accusations  that  He  blasphemed  the  temple; 
that  He  had  said,  contemptuously,  'Destroy 
this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.' 

"  Ooce  more  ho  struck  a  death  blow  at  Jew- 
ish exclusiveness ;  He  proclaimed  the  truth  of 
the  character  of  Gol.  God,  the  Father.  The 
hereditary  descent  from  Abraham  was  nothing; 
the  inheritance  of  Abraham's  faith  was  every- 
thing. God,  therefore,  would  admit  the  Gen- 
tiles who  inherited  that  faith.  For  God  loved 
the  world, — not  a  private  few;  not  the  Jew 
only,  not  the  elder  brother  who  had  been  all 
his  life  at  home, — but  the  prodigal  younger 
bruther,  too,  who  had  wandered  far  and  sinned 
much. 

"Now,  because  He  proclaimed  this  salvation 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were 
offended.  The  first  time  He  ever  hinted  it  at 
Capernaum,  they  took  Him  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  whereou  their  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  throw  Him  thence. 

"And  thus,  by  degrees, — priests,  pharisees, 
rulers,  rich,  and  poor, — lie  had  roused  them 
all  against  Him;  and  the  Divine  Martyr  of  the 
Truth  stood  alone  at  last  beside  the  cross,  when 
the  world's  life  was  to  be  won.  without  a  friend. 

"  All  this  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would 
understand  the  expression,  'I  sanctify  myself.' 
He  was  sanctifying  and  consecrating  himself 
for  this, — to  be  a  Witness  to  the  Truth, — a  de- 
voted one,  consecrated  in  His  heart's  deeps  to 
die, — loyal  to  Truth, — even  though  it  should 
have  to  give,  as  the  reward  of  allegiance,  not 
honors  and  kingdoms,  but  only  a  crown  of 
thorns. 

"3.  The  self  sanctification  of  Christ  was  for 
the  sake  of  others.    <  For  their  sakes.'  .... 

"  He  obeyed  the  law  of  self- consecration  for 
Himself,  else  He  had  not  been  man  ;  for  that 
law  is  the  universal  law  of  our  human  existence. 
But  lie  obeyed  it  not  for  Himself  alone,  but 
for  others  also.  It  was  vicarious  self  devotion — 
that  is,  instead  of  others,  as  the  representative 
ot  them.  4  For  their  sakes,' as  an  example, 
'that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth.' 

"  He  sanctified  Himself  that  He  might  be- 
come  a  living,  inspiring  example,  firing  men's 
hearts  by  love  to  imitation, — a  burning  and  a 
shining  Light  shed  upon  the  mystery  of  Life, 
to  guide  by  a  spirit  of  warmth  lighting  from 


within.  In  Christ  there  is  not  given  to  us  a 
faul  less  essay  on  the  loveliness  of  self-conse- 
cration, to  eonvince  our  reason  how  beautiful  it 
is;  but  there  is  given  to  us  a  self- consecrated 
One;  a  living  Truth,  a  living  Person  ;  a  Life 
that  was  beautiful,  a  death  that  we  feel  in  our 
inmost  hearts  to  have  been  divine  ;  and  all  this 
that  the  Spirit  of  that  consecrated  life  ami  conse- 
crated death,  through  love  and  wonder  and  deep 
enthusiasm,  may  pass  into  us,  and  sanctify  us, 
also,  to  the  Truth,  in  life  and  death.  He  sac- 
rificed Himself  that  we  might  offer  ourselves 
a  living  sacrifice  to  God."      .  . 

"  Those  whom  Christ  sanctifies  are  separated 
from  two  things  :  From  the  world's  evil,  and 
from  the  world's  spirit. 

"  From  the  world's  evil.  So  in  verse  15: 
'  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them 
from  the  evil.'  Not  from  physical  evil,  not 
from  pain  ;  Christ  does  not  exempt  his  own 
from  such  kinds  of  evil.  Nay,  we  hesitate  to 
call  pain  and  sorrow  evils,  when  we  remember 
whatbright  characters  they  have  made,  and  when 
we  recollect  that  almost  all  who  came  to  Chrst 
c.ime  impelled  by  suffering  of  some  kind  or 
other."  ....  "Possibly  want  and  woe 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  this  world  of  ap- 
pearance shall  have  passed  away,  to  have  been, 
not  evils,  but  God's  blessed  angels,  and  minis- 
ters of  His  most  parental  love. 

"But  the  evil  from  which  Christ's  santi6ca- 
tion  separates  the  soul  is  that  worst  of  evils — 
properly  speaking,  the  only  evil — sin  ;  revolt, 
from  God,  disloyalty  to  conscience,  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  strife  of  our  self-will  in  conflict 
with  the  loving  Will  of  God.  This  is  our  foe 
that  we  have  a  right  to  hate  with  perfect  hatred, 
meet  it  where  we  will,  and  under  whatever 
form,  in  church  or  state,  in  false  social  maxims, 
or  in  our  own  hearts.  And  it  was  to  sanctify 
or  separate  us  from  this  that  Christ  sanctified 
or  consecrated  Himself."  .... 

u  He  is  sanctified  by  the  self-devotion  of  his 
Master  from  the  world,  who  has  a  life  in  him- 
self independent  of  the  maxims  and  customs 
which  sweep  along  with  them  other  men.  In 
his  Master's  words,  '  A  well  of  water  in  him, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life,'  keeping  his 
life,  on  the  whole,  pure,  and  his  heart  fresh. 
His  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  and  God.  His 
motives,  the  aims  and  objects  of  his  life,  how- 
ever inconsistent  they  may  be  with  each  other, 
however  irregularly  or  feebly  carried  out,  are  yet, 
on  the  whole,  above,  uot  here.  His  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.  He  may  be  tempted;  he  may 
err;  he  m  »y  fall :  but  still,  in  his  darkest  aber- 
rations, there  will  be  a  something  that  keeps 
before  him  still  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
his  best  days;  a  thought  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  self  consecration  that  it  typifies  ;  a  con- 
viction that  that  is  the  highest,  and  that  alone 
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the  true  Life.  And  that — if  it  were  only  that 
— would  make  him  essentially  different  from 
other  men,  even  when  he  mixes  with  them, 
and  seems  to  catch  their  tone,— among  them, 
but  not  one  of  them.  And  that  Life  within 
him  is  Christ's  pledge  that  he  shall  be  vet  what 
lie  longs  to  be — a  something  severing  him, 
separating  him,  consecrating  him.  For  him, 
and  for  such  as  him,  the  consecration  prayer 
of  Christ  was  made.  '  They  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  :  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  Truth  :  Thy  word  is  Truth." 

These  views  of  F.  W.  Robertson  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  expressed  by  many  of  the 
early  Friends.  Thus  Wm.  Penn  says,  "  Jesus 
Christ,  in  life,  doctrine  and  death,  fulfilled  his 
Father's  will  and  offered  up  a  most  satisfactory 
sacrifice;  but  not  to  pay  God  or  help  Him  (as 
otherwise  being  unable)  to  save  men."  "  tie 
came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not. 
Rut  a3  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name  :  which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

That  glorious  change  which  is  wrought  in 
the  dedicated  soul  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  which  man  becomes  a  child  of 
God,  is  the  only  true  reconciliation.  It  was 
formerly  expressed  by  the  compound  word  At- 
one-ment,  which  is  thus  defined  by  Johnson, — 
"  to  be  in  concord."  When  this  concord  pre- 
vails, Heaven,  or  the  reign  of  God,  is  already 
begun,  and  the  regenerate  soul  at  the  prospect 
of  death  can  say  with  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done." 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is 
DOthing  but  the  communion  of  the  soul  with 
God  ;  and  therefore  by  its  necessary  condition 
is  seclusive.  There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude. 
The  worship  of  a  congregation  is  the  worship 
of  so  many  hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more 
fervent  than  otherwise  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy. But  if  the  elements  of  worship  have 
not  been  brought  together  from  the  depths  of 
individual  spirits,  they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all 
true  worship,  whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of 
public  convocation  or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings 
its  immortal  substance,  and  its  personal  destiny, 
and  its  particular  interests — its  recollections,  its 
hopes  and  its  fears — yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were  the 
ouly  created  existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all 
others,  before  the  throne  of  God.  How  vivid 
soever  may  be  the  emotions  that  spring  from 
the  heart  in  its  sympathy  with  others,  they  can 
never  come  into  comparison  with  those  that  be- 
long to  its  own  ultimate  welfare. 

Isaac  Taylor. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS    OF  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued  from  page  134.) 

To  one  of  another  profession  and  a  zealous 
Min  ister. 

2Gth  of  First  Month,  1838. 
My  Dear  Friend. — It  is  time  I  acknowledged 
thy  favor  of  the  21st  ult,  which  has  not  been 
lost  upon  me.    I  accept  thy  kind  and  sincere 
notice  of  me,  and  also  of  my  books,  with,  I  trust, 
the  like  genuine  Christian  feeling.     That  we 
have  been  made  somewhat  acquainted  one  with 
another  has  been  cheering  to  me,  as  one  of  those 
many  providential  marks  of  favor  shed  upon  us 
through  our  whole  lives  by  the  author  of  mer- 
cies.  It  has  seemed  tome  sometimes  as  though 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  condescension  to 
our  frequent  breathings  to  him,  the  I^ead  of 
his  own  church,  for  the  spread  of  his  blessed 
gospel  of  peace,  truth,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth,  and  our  jealousy  for  his  honor,  (accord- 
ing to  our  measure  of  light  and  discernment,) — 
had  caused  us  to  come  across  each  other's  path; 
that  he  might  renewedly  show  us,  that  he  has 
other  sheep  who  are  not  of  this  fold,  where  we 
have  been  accustomed  with  joy  and  comfort  to 
feed  and  lie  down.     That  we  should  find,  on 
near  inspection  of  each  other's  views  on  sacred 
things,  many  and  important  shades  of  difference, 
will  not  assuredly  either  stumble  or  surprise  us. 
The  ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  creation  are 
higher  than  our  highest  thoughts  of  them,  as 
are  also  the  acts  of  Providence  ;  how  much  more 
then  must  we  expect  them  to  be  so  in  his  deal- 
ings and  dispensations  with  the  sou!  of  man  in- 
dividually, and  with  his  church  collectively. 
Truly  the  workings  of  his  grace  and  power  in 
and  towards  us  are  iufiuitely  diversified.  Rut 
through  all,  what  he  looks  for  in  us  all,  however 
variously  situated,  dealt  with,  and  gifted,  is, — 
that  our  hearts  being  quickened  and  renewed  by 
Him,  should  be  turned  towards  Him,  and  knit 
to  Him  in  faithfulness,  in  true  uprightness,  to 
serve  and  to  trust  in  Him,  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  a  willing  mind.   Ah  !  how  he  touches,  soft- 
ens, humbles  these  proud,  hard  hearts  of  ours, 
these  fallen,  but  aspiring  natures,  these  froward, 
wayward  tendencies;   aud  woos  us  to  be  wise 
indeed,  by  learning  of  Him  how  to  be  simple  as 
little  children, — submitting,  bearing,  and  taking 
his  yoke  upon  our  spirits.    How  prone  we  still 
are,  to  take  back  the  government  into  our  own 
hands,  by  leaning  to  our  own  understanding,  by 
consulting  with  flesh  and  blood, — while  we  pro- 
fess to  be  asking  counsel  of  God  and  of  Christ; 
and  thus  practically  we  shrink  back,  an  i  shun 
to  offer  up  our  all,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering; 
but  even  keep   back  the  best  part  of  that, 
which  is  often  called  for  unequivocally  at  our 
hands.  Alas!  in  reference  to  divii.e  things, who  is 
there  that  follows  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
leads  or  looks  to  the  puttings  forth  of  the  Sh(p- 
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herd's  hand,  and  waits  to  bear  his  voice  ?  Who  is 
there,  that,  in  all  his  proceedings  and  his  specu- 
lations, or  opinions,  says, — "  That  which  I  know 
not,  teach  thou  me  \  "  u  lead  me  in  thy  Truth 
and  teach  me,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation, on  thee  do  I  w*it  all  the  day?"  Who 
is  there  that  takes  up  the  daily  cross  in  reli- 
gious poiuts, — casting  down  imaginations  and 
selfish  reasonings,  despising  the  shame  with  the 
fear  and  favor  of  man  ? — who  is  not  conformed 
to  this  world  even  in  little  things,  but  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  and  in 
this  way  proving  what  is  the  Divine  will? 
These  effusions,  which  arise  whilst  responding 
to  thy  communication,  I  trust,  will  not  be 
deemed  obtrusive,  if  they  are  superfluous. 

After  all,  my  dear  friend,  how  near  one  to 
another  are  all  those,  who  being  once  afar  off, 
are  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  who 
love  him  and  his  appearing,  and  who  follow  him 
in  the  regeneration.  They  are  brought  near  to 
each  other  in  Him  ;  they  are  baptize'd  by  one 
Spirit  into  one  body,  aud  are  given  at  times  to 
drink  into  one  cup.  Have  these  not  abun- 
dant occasion  to  forbear  oue  another  in  love,  if 
they  do  not  wilfully  transgress  against  know- 
ledge and  beyond  faith  ;  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin.  Surely  those  that  are  zealous 
for  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  understand  to 
be  the  commaud  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  have 
great  need  to  see  that  they  follow  up  all  that  is 
commanded — such  as  to  resist  not  evil,  to  re- 
spect not  the  persons  of  the  rich,  as  in  the  epis- 
tie  of  James ; — and  many  other  precepts,  that 
are  very  generally  made  of  none  effect  by  reli- 
gious professors,  and  reasoned  away. 

Ah  !  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ;  nevertheless  I  live;  j 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  an(J  the  life 
that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me,"  &e.  ;  how  full, — how  supremely 
desirable  !  Then  the  wisdom  of  man  becomes 
fully  subjugated,  where  the  gospel,  the  power 
of  God,  has  free  course. 

Farewell !  the  Lord  be  between  us,  and  with 
us,  henceforth  and  forever.  With  Christian 
love  to  thee  and  thy  wife  and  sister, 

I  remain  thy  friend,  J.  B. 
[In  the  Eleventh  month,  1837,  he  laid  be- 
fore his  Monthly  Meeting  a  religious  concern, 
which  had  rested  a  considerable  time  on  his 
mind,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends 
of  his  own  Particular  Meeting  at  Stoke  New- 
ington  :  much  sympathy  and  unity  prevailed  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  received  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  friends.  Under  his  very  infirm 
bodily  condition,  he  could  proceed  but  slowly  in 
this  eervice.  In  the  Second  Month  following, 
he  believed  it  right  to  address  his  Monthly 
Meeting:  a  copy  of  his  communication  will  best 
explain  his  views  aud  feelings  on  this  occasion.] 


To  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

Beloved  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Sisters  — ■ 
Having  now  held  a  minute,  grauted  me  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  above  three  months,  set- 
ting me  at  liberty  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  at  Stoke  Newington,  it  seems  to  be 
upon  me  as  a  duty  to  communicate  with  you  on 
it.  In  the  movement  I  made  towards  obtaining 
it,  by  an  application  rather  unusually  sudden, 
and  in  that  respect  unexpected  by  myself,  I 
had,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  had, 
sweet  peace, — an  ample  reward,  (however  un- 
worthy,) for  a  sacrifice  which  cost  me  no  small 
degree  of  resignation  of  my  own  will.  I  endeav- 
ored to  give  up  "  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, "  to  that  which  seemed  to  be  manifested 
as  present  duty  in  the  Divine  sight;  and  dared 
not  look  outward  in  any  sense  or  manner;  and 
therein  I  desired,  if  a  spectacle,  to  be  also  an 
ensample  to  the  whole  flock  :  for  not  one  among 
us  can,  in  my  apprehension,  do  better  under 
any  circumstances.  On  proceeding  in  the 
weighty  engagement  before  me,  I  may  acknow- 
ledge, that,  although  no  wonderful  outpouring 
of  divine  power  was  my  portion,  I  was  merci- 
fully favored,  during  the  few  days  that  I 
entered  upon  the  work,  with  such  a  sense  that 
the  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  and  the  upright, 
insomuch  that  it  was  as  my  meat  and  drink,  to 
be  thus  among  my  fiiends:  hard  things  were 
made  very  easy,  and  bitter  things  full  of  sweet- 
ness; a  gentle  flowing  stream  of  heavenly  good- 
ness being  extended  in  every  hour  of  need, 
though  in  a  way  humiliating  to  the  creature, 
so  that  nothing  in  the  flesh  could  glory. 

Endeavoring  to  look  closely  to  my  step- 
pings  and  to  my  Master's  pointings  as  to  them, 
I  did  not  see  it  my  place  to  join  any  brother  or 
sister  fellow- laborers  in  the  ministry,  similarly 
exercised  ;  yet  truly  rejoicing,  that  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  should  be  pleased  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  any,  and  open  their  way  before  them. 
With  regard  to  myself,  the  burden  seemed 
greatly  withdrawn,  and  removed  from  me,  even 
before  I  was  wholly  laid  by  with  indisposition  ; 
and  ever  since,  my  mind  has  been  altogether 
released  from  any  further  obligatiou  to  pursue 
the  visit,  and  now  at  length  in  a  way  that 
makes  me  believe  it  safest  for  me  to  inform  the 
meeting  to  this  effect,  and  to  return  the  minute 
to  your  hands.  I  cannot  place  this  conclusion 
to  any  outward  account,  though  my  health  and 
constitution  seem  more  than  usually  affected, 
so  as  for  a  long  time  entirely  to  prevent  my  get- 
ting out  to  meetings  ;  but  in  my  best  moments, 
I  have  the  eomfortable  persuasion  and  trust, 
that  He,  who  is  no  hard  master,  and  lays  no 
more  than  is  meet  on  any  of  his  poor  exercised 
children,  has  an  equal  right  to  call  mas  to  put 
forth; — to  bring  out  his  own  purposes  in  his 
own  ways,  which  are  higher  than  ours;  and 
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Done  of  us  should  demur  against  his  good  pleas- 
ure, or  say,  "  What  doest  thou  V  and  the  won- 
der and  the  mercy  is,  that  any  are  made  use  of. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  with  me,  my  dear 
Friends,  to  express  my  belief,  that  we  have  from 
time  to  time  ample  encouragement,  as  a  meeting, 
in  patience  to  possess  our  souls,  to  hold  on  our 
way  steadily,  and  to  lift  up  the  head  in  hope. 
Although  occasions  of  discouragement  and  deep 
conflict  have  attended,  and  may  yet  await  the 
faithful  and  the  honest  hearted,  these  keeping 
the  daily  watch  unto  prayer,  will  be  preserved 
and  sustained,  abiding  in  Christ,  and  being 
under  his  peculiar  notice  :  after  they  have  suf- 
fered awhile,  he  will  stablish,  strengthen,  and 
settle  them  more  and  more  ;  and  will  give  them 
to  reap  in  due  season  the  fruit  of  their  often 
hidden  exercises,  both  on  their  own  account, 
and  on  account  of  others.  Thus,  those  that 
hold  the  beginning  of  their  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end,  are  made  indeed  partakers  of 
Chrisf  ;  and  the  remnant  who  escape  the  tempt- 
er's crooked  Leviathan,  again  take  root  down- 
ward, and  bear  fruit  upward.  Isaiah  xxxvii. 
31. 

Desiring  that  we  may  truly  cease  from  man, 
and  lean  wholly  on  the  Beloved  of  souls,  with 
the  salutation  of  love  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  remain  your  friend,  J.  13. 

Second  Month  19th,  1838. 

P.  S. — Should  this  concern  return  upon  me 
with  weight  and  clearness,  Friends  may  believe 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  cast  myself  upon  them 


To 


First  or  Second  Month,  1838. — Ah  !  it  is 
little  we  can  do  for  one  another;  yet  let  us  be 
willing  to  do  that  little  which  offers.  I  often 
think  how  short  may  be  the  season,  wherein  we 
may  be  permitted,  or  may  have  occasion  for, 
the  comfort,  aid,  and  support,  one  of  another. 
Many  opportunities  for  giving  a  hand  of  help 
or  a  cup  of  cold  water  we  do  not  embrace  ;  but 
we  suffer  them  to  go  by  unimproved,  or  fritter 
them  away  in  our  intercourse  one  with  another, 
even  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  in  an 
outward  or  inward  sense.  Every  thing  indeed 
proves  what  poor  creatures  we  are,  and  what  a 
low,  mixed,  imperfect  state  the  present  is; — at 
times  favored  with  a  few  drops  of  comfort,  of 
strength, — a  little  grain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of 
qualification  to  struggle  on,  administered  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  in  such  a  way  as  utterly  to 
hide  pride,  aud  take  away  all  occasion  of  boast 
ing  on  the  one  hand,  or  repining  on  the  other 
— 0  !  if  we  did  enough  cultivate  our  inter 
course  with  heaven  and  heavenly  ones  and 
heavenly  things,  and  avail  of  our  privileges, 
remember  our  heirship  and  calling  !  Why 
need  we  tarry  here, — why  should  we  grovel  be- 
low ?  instead  of  lifting  up  the  soul,  and  resting 
in  the  beloved  ! 


Farewell  !  onward — onward  ; — the  time  is 
short,  my  brother  and  my  sister; — we  linger 
for  one  another  : — let  us  press  forward  ; — and 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

J.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  SEEK  RELIGION  NOW." 

Thinking  the  following  brief  sketch  might 
prove  of  benefit,  if  republished  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, I  have  copied  it  for  insertion.  It  was 
published  several  years  ago  in  "  Friends'  Re- 
view," where,  it  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  book  and  well  authenticated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  deep  and  solemn  importance 
to  all,  and  the  closing  words  of  the  old  man  to 
his  children  are  truly  affecting.         S.  B.  F. 

"  My  children,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the  words 
of  your  dying  father  will  be  few.  I  wish  them 
to  sink  deep  into  your  hearts."  Then  raising 
himself  a  little  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of 
strength  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand for  several  of  the  last  weeks  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  proceeded  : 

"  When  young,  I  enjoyed  religious  privileges, 
and  was  the  subject  of  occasional  serious  reflec- 
tion. When  just  entering  my  sixteenth  year, 
religious  impressions  were  made  on  my  mind 
with  unusual  force,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  continually  saying  to  me,  '  Seek  religion 
now;'  I  was  unhappy;  my  former  amusements 
lost  their  relish;  still  I  was  not  willing  wholly 
to  relinguish  them  and  obey  the  voice  which 
urged  me  to  seek  religion  immediately.  One 
day,  after  much  reflection,  I  deliberately  pro- 
mised to  God  that  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
youthful  amusements  was  past,  I  would  give 
myself  to  religious  pursuits.  My  anxieties  im- 
mediately left  me;  I  returned  to  my  amuse- 
ments, and  the  whole  subject  was  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

u  At  twenty -five  the  monitory  voice  returned, 
reminded  me  of  my  promise,  and  again  pre-sed 
the  importance  of  eternal  things,  though  I  had 
not  thought  of  my  promise  for  years.  I  ac- 
knowledged its  obligations,  but  an  immediate 
fulfilment  seemed  more  impracticable  than  it 
did  nine  years  before.  I  vowed,  with  increased 
solemnity,  that  when  the  cares  of  a  rising  family 
should  subside,  I  would  certunly  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  religion.  Again  I  applied  myself  to 
worldly  avocations,  and  scon  buried  all  thoughts 
of  the  admonition  I  had  received.  At  fifty, 
when  you,  my  children,  were  diminishing  in- 
stead of  increasing  my  cares,  this  heavenly 
monitor  returned.  Fulfil  your  promise, — "  Seek 
religion  now,"  was  continually  pressing  upon 
my  mind.  I  knew  that  I  had  made  such  a 
promise,  but  felt  dissatisfied  that  its  fulfilment 
should  be  claimed  so  soon.  I  regretted  that  I 
i  had  not  attended  to  the  subject  before,  when  I 
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could  have  done  it  with  less  difficulty;  but  such 
were  the  extent  and  pressure  of  my  business 
that  to  do  it  then  seemed  impossible.  The 
subject  made  me  unhappy,  and  after  much  de- 
liberation I  sought  relief  to  my  troubled  feelings 
by  most  solemnly  renewing  my  promise  to  God. 
I  said  when  the  pressure  of  my  business  is  past 
I  will  devote  my  whole  attention  to  a  prepara- 
tion for  eternity 

"No  sooner  had  I  fixed  my  mind  on  this 
course  than  my  anxieties  left  me — the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  ceased  in  my  bosom,  and  ceased 
forever.  When  sickness  warned  me  of  ap- 
proaching death  I  sought  to  fix  my  feelings  on 
the  subject,  but  in  vain.  There  was  a  gloom 
and  terror  drawn  around  religion  at  which  my 
soul  shud-lered.  1  felt  that  I  was  forsaken  of 
God,  but  it  did  not  move  me.  I  had  no  love 
to  God,  no  repentance  for  sin,  nor  wish  to  for- 
sake it.  I  felt  nothing  but  the  sullen  gloom  of 
despair;  I  knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  justly 
offended  God,  from  whom  I  expected  no  mercy, 
and  could  ask  none;  with  these  feelings  I  am 
about  to  enter  the  eternal  world.  To  you,  my 
children,  I  can  only  say,  profit  by  my  example. 
Quench  not  the  spirit;  seek  religion  now,  if 
you  would  avoid  a  miserable  eternity;  put  not 

off  the  concerns  of  your  soul  till  ."  The 

sentence  died  upon  his  lips;  his  strength, 
which  had  been  all  summoned  to  make  this  last 
effort,  suddenly  failed;  he  fell  back  on  his  bed, 
and  with  a  groan  that  seemed  to  speak  the  ter- 
rors of  futurity,  the  immortal  spirit  took  its 
flight  from  that  body  which  it  had  inhabited 
nearly  fourscore  years,  to  receive  according  to 
that  it  had  done. 

It  is  easier  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice 
which  will  fully  satisfy  conscience,  tli^n  a  half- 
sacrifice  which  falls  short  of  it. — Sdect  Memoirs 
of  lJort  Royal. 


TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

Contrast  the  man  who  lives  purely  for  pleas- 
ure and  the  man  that  lives  purely  fur  duty,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  pleasure-seeker  reaps  less 
of  pie  isure  than  the  man  that  does  not  seek  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  may  be  fewer 
electric  sparks,  there  may  be  fewer  blazes, 
there  may  be  fewer  bonfires  ;  but  there  is  an 
even  pleasure,  a  steady  flowing  pleasure,  a  va- 
riety of  pleasure,  and  a  susceptibility  to  pleas- 
ure, which  in  the  end  overmasters  and  over- 
measures  the  pleasures  of  those  that  live  merely 
for  pleasure.  And  so  it  will  be  found  in  retro- 
spect that  men  who  live  merely  to  make  them- 
selves happy  in  this  life  are  more  burdened 
and  less  happy  than  men  that  take  on  the  yoke 
of  duty,  and  by  the  burden  of  duty  find  rest. 

Living  for  enjoyment  first,  and  with  benevo- 
lence incidental  or  alternative,  is  one  way. 
God's  way  is  to  live  under  the  royal  law  of  love 


or  benevolence  primarily,  and  to  find  our  own 
gratification  incidentally.     The  way  of  the 
world  is  quite  the  reverse  of  God's.  God 
says,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  another." 
The  world  reverses  it,  and  says,  "  Let  every 
man  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  all  the 
world  will  be  taken  care  of."    "  Let  every  man 
take  care  of  Number  One,"  is  the  vulgar  ex- 
pression, "  and  everybody  will  be  well  cared 
for."    Since  the  world  began  the  experiment 
has  been  going  on,  and  few  have  obeyed  God,  and 
few  have  really  attempted  to  live  with  all  their 
life-forces  concentrated  to  the  good  of  society 
and  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men.  But 
these  few  have  found  inward  and  outward  satis- 
faction.   They  have  found  that  joy  and  peace 
which  is  without  expression.    Whereas,  those 
men  that  have  attempted  to  make  themselves 
happy  by  the  law  of  self-seeking  have  invaria- 
bly all  the  way  through  been  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  God's  law.    "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is 
the  key-note  of  the  universe.    How  shall  any 
man  fall  from  the  pitch,  and  yet  be  in  harmony 
in  music?    And  if  this  be  the  structural  idea 
of  the  human  mind,  how  shall  a  man  run 
against  it  and  expect  his  mind  to  work  in  har- 
mony ?    A  machine  will  sooner  run  contrary  to 
its  nature  and  yet  operate  effectually,  than  this 
most  delicate  and  complex  machine  of  the 
mind  will  run  contrary  to  the  creative  idea  and 
still  bring  happiness.     See  how   men  have 
sought  it  in  selfish  ways.    See  how  they  have 
sought  it  in  power  and  influence.    See  how 
they  have  sought  it  in  wealth.    See  how  they 
have  sought  it  in  pampering  their  flesh.  See 
how  they  have  sought  it  in  giving  to  their 
appetites  all  that  the  heart  could  desire.  And 
what  have  been  the  results  ?    Are  the  men  that 
thus  live  for  self  the  happy  men  ?  Show  me  the 
men  whose  faces  are  serene.    They  are  men  of 
faith.    They  are  men  of  piety.    They  are  the 
men  that  live  for  others.    Show  me  the  men 
that  are  forever  seeking  their  own  good.  They 
are    the    corrugated    men.     They    are  the 
men  whose   brows   have  been    plowed,  and 
with  a  redbot  share  at  that.    I  defy  com- 
parison.   Go  where  you  will,  and  while  men 
are  yet  young,  and  unexpanded,  and  elastic, 
they  may  show  no  signs  of  sorrow :  but  after 
they  aie  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  look  among 
those  that  live  for  this  world  only,  and  tell  me 
whether  wealth,  or  influence,  or  pampering 
makes  men  happy.    Tell  me  whether  they  are 
not  sad,  sorrowful,  restless,  and  complaining ; 
saying  to  the  last,  even  in  the  mutterings  of 
death,  "  Who  will  show  me  any  good  ?  while  the 
men  that  walk  as  if  sweet  flowers  and  fragrant 
dews  dropped  upon  them  are  the  men  that  fol- 
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low  Christ,  and  like  hiua  give  their  lives  for  the 
world.  There  is  a  generosity  in  their  joy. 
There  is  an  unfailingness  in  its  supply.  It 
springs  from  a  source  that  never  went  dry,  and 
never  will.  And  so  long  as  God  is  God,  and 
continues  to  reproduce  creation  upon  this  great 
law  that  force  is  to  go  with  benevolence,  so 
long  human  society  will  be  a  witness  to  all  that 
self-seeking  leads  to  sorrow  and  that  benevo- 
lence is  the  true  road  to  happiness. — Exchange. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  11,  1867. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  forth- 
coming History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Samuel  M.  Janney. 


The  Prospect  before  us. — It  has,  of  late, 
become  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  in  our 
Religious  Society  whether  we  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  or  on  the  decline, — whether,  as  a 
church,  we  shall  continue  to  live,  or  are  des- 
tined to  extinction.  The  love  of  life  is  a  con- 
comitant of  health,  and  this  applies  as  truly  to 
bodies  organized  for  associated  action  as  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  them. 

"  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  we  want ; 
No  heart  in  which  was  healthful  breath, 
Has  ever,  truly,  longed  for  death." 

To  be  indifferent  about  the  perpetuation  of  a 
society  that  we  believe  was  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  king 
dom — the  reign  of  Peace  and  Love — would  in- 
dicate a  want  of  religious  vitality,  which,  if  it 
become  general,  must  soon  lead  to  decay  and 
extinction. 

In  the  year  1829,  being  two  years  after  the 
Separation,  there  was  a  census  taken  of  the 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number,  in  connec- 
tion with  us,  designated  as  Friends,  was  18,485, 
the  number  of  those  called  Orthodox  Friends 
was  7,344,  and  of  neutrals,  or  undecided,  429, 
making  an  aggregate  of  26,258.  In  this  enu- 
meration the  minors  were  classed  with  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

In  the  year  1863  another  census  was  taken 
of  those  in  connection  with  us,  belonging  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  published  in 
the  extracts  from  its  minntes.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  number  was  14,992,  of  whom 


2091  were  minors.  From  the  same  document 
we  learn  that  there  were  tben  3480  minors, 
sprung  from  parents,  one  of  wbom  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  which  did  not  give  the  chil- 
dren a  right  of  membership.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  class  was  about  eqral  in  num- 
ber to  the  diminution  that  had  taken  place  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1829, 

From  these  statistics  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Society  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
result  is  taking  place  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond. 

It  appears  from  a  communication  published 
some  weeks  since  in  Friends'  Review,  that  the 
Yearly  Meetings  called  Orthodox  are  also  di- 
minishing in  numbers  in  all  the  states  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ;  but  those  in  the  Western 
states,  except  Ohio,  are  probably  on  the  in- 
crease. 

It  has  been  usual  for  some  of  our  members  to 
account  for  oar  supposed  stationary  condition 
by  remarking  that  we  are  not  a  proselyting 
society.  This  is  very  true,  but  not  very  con- 
soling. The  primitive  Christian  Church  was  a 
proselyting  society,  and  Friends  in  the  days  of 
Greorge  Fox  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
Their  ministers  travelled  throughout  Europe, 
and  many  of  them  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
the  North  American  Provinces.  In  nearly  all 
Protestant  countries  they  made  proselytes,  and 
established  meetings.  In  Catholic  countries 
their  efforts  were  not  so  successful,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  ground  was  not  prepared  for  the 
seed  they  had  to  sow. 

The  fervent  piety  and  zeal  of  those  sons  of 
the  morning  were  sustained  by  a  living  faith, 
and  tempered  by  Christian  charity.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  extensive  and 
accurate,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children 
they  were  careful  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  those  precious  records.  This  duty  of 
parents  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  too  much  . 
neglected,  although  frequently  and  earnestly 
eujoined  by  the  several  Yearly  Meetings. 

If  we  continue  to  rely  upon  birthright  mem- 
bership for  the  continuation  of  the  Society,  we 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  iu&truct  the  youth, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  principles 
of  our  profession.    There  is  in  associated  ac- 
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tion  a  stimulus  that  is  natural  and  healthy  in 
its  character,  and  young  persons  brought  to- 
gether to  receive  instruction  from  properly 
qualified  teachers  take  more  interest  in  their 
studies,  and  learn  more  than  they  do  in  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  growing  concern 
on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  which 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  First-day  schools 
among  our  members  in  many  places,  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  Bible  classes  and  the  holding 
of  conferences  in  relation  to  our  principles  and 
testimonies.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
for  want  of  some  active  service  of  this  kind  we 
have,  in  times  past,  lost  some  of  our  members 
who  might  have  b  -come  as  shining  lights. 
Young  men  and  women  of  earnest  piety,  having 
the  faculty  of  teaching,  which  is  a  divine  gift, 
and  finding  in  our  Society  no  field  for  its  re- 
ligious exercise,  have  been  induced  to  become 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  other 
churches,  and  thus,  by  association,  have  been 
led  away  from  our  communion. 

It  is  possible  some  of  our  readers  may  object 
to  the  systematic  teaching  of  Scriptural  knowl- 
edge from  an  apprehension  that  it  may  lead  to 
formalism,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded 
that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  great  fundamen- 
tal priucipleof  our  profession — "  The  universal 
and  saving  Light  of  Christ."  . 

We  reply  that  this  precious  gift  does  not  su- 
persede the  use  of  means  which  Divine  Provi- ! 
dence  has  supplied  for  our  use.    All  men  have  j 
this  gift,  yet  see  how  vast  is  the  difference  | 
produced  by  education  and  mental  training  i 
among  mankind.    Compare  the  Hottentot  or! 
the  Australian  with  the  enlightened  European 
or  Anglo-American.    How  much  better  are  the 
latter  prepared  for  the  reception  of  spiritual 
knowledge  than  the  former.    In  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  our  Re- 
ligious Society  has  always  acted  on  the  convic- 
tion that  civilization  and  moral  culture  will 
aid  in  preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  gos- 
pel truth. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  educated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  society  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples. For  this  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude ; 
first,  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  and,  secondly, 
to  our  predecessors,  who  laid  the  foundation 
on  which  we  are  building.    If  we  do  not  trans- 


mit the  blessing  to  our  successors,  we  shall  be 
held  accountable  for  the  neglect  or  misuse  of 
talents  entrusted  to  our  care. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  imparting  to  our  junior  members  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
have  been  highly  prized  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  Friends  from  the  rise  of  the  Society 
to  the  present  day.  They  are  constantly  quoted 
from  our  galleries, — in  fact,  they  have  become 
I  the  vehicles  of  religious  thought  throughout 
■  the  civilized  world.    Their  study  may  be  made 
!  more  interesting  by  illustrations  from  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  countries  to  which  they  relate, 
and  by  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs 
1  of  the    people   who   inhabit   those  regions. 
!  Among  Oriental  nations  many  of  the  same  cus- 
j  toms  and  modes  of  thought  now  prevail  that 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  and  a  knowledge  of 
them  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
many  passages  otherwise  obscure. 

In  this  interesting  department  of  education 
|  we  have  felt  the  want  of  suitable  text  books,  or 
manuals  of  instruction.  This  want  is  about  to 
be  supplied,  at  least  in  some  measure,  by  works 
written  by  our  own  members  that  will  be  no- 
ticed in  this  paper.  Let  us  not  despise  the  use 
of  means — 

"Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 
world." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  the  youth 
who  attend  our  meetiugs,  whether  members  or 
not,  should,  m  some  way,  be  brought  under  the 
religious  care  of  the  Society,  and  receive  suita- 
ble instruction.  If  we  would  have  a  succession 
of  members  we  must  work  and  trusty  for  work3 
without  faith  will  avail  nothing,  and  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead. 

 •  ■ 

Died,  in  Rahway,  %  J.,  on  the  19th  of  Nin^h  mo., 
1866,  Phebe  V.  Shotwell,  widow  of  Peter  Shotwell, 
and  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Margaret  Vail,  in  the 
88th  year  of  her  age;  an  esteemed  member  of  Rail- 
way and  Plaiufield  Monthly  Meeting-,  and,  when 
health  permitted,  a  regular  attender  thereof. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Susan,  wife 
of  Moses  Lancaster,  in  her  80th  year. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  John, 

infant  son  of  Abraham  Lower  Thorn,  aged  nine 
months. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  3d  inst,  Joseph 

Gillingham,  in  his  87th  year  ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  of  malignant 

scarlet  fever,  Annie  Amelia,  daughter  of  William  P. 
and  Ellen  G.  Fogg,  in  her  10th  year. 
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Died,  on  Seventh-day,  the  27th  of  Fourth  month, 
18G7,  Merchant  Maulsby,  a  member  of  Green  Sireet 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Publication 
Association  will  be  hell  on  Second-day  evening 
next.  (Yearly  Meeting  week,)  Fifth  month  13th,  at 
8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting- ITouse.  The  ob- 
ject and  nira  of  this  Association  will  be  explained. 
The  general  attendance  of  Friends  is  solicited. 


The  Annual  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House  on 
Third-daj  evening,  Fifth  month  14tb,  at  8  o'clock. 
The  needs  of  our  Religious  Society  in  this  important 
matter  will  be  canvassed,  and  the  progress  made  in 
the  organization  of  a  first  class  school  for  our  chil- 
dren will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  all 
concerned  Friends. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  15th,  at  8 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House,  north  end. 
The  annual  report  will  be  read,  and  other  interesting 
business  transacted.  A  general  invitation  is  ex- 
tended. Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ~7  7 
Annb  Cooper,     j  Clerks' 


The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  following 
publications,  which  will  be  issued  for  The  Book  As- 
sociation of  Friends  during  the  early  part  of  Fifth 
month. 

Talks  with  the  Children,  Part  T.,  price  25  cts. 

Talks  with  the  Children,  Part  II.,  price  50  cts. 

Biblical  History,  familiarized  by  Questions  and 
answers.     Price  $1.00. 

The  books  are  designed  for  use  in  families  and 
Schools,  as  assistants  to  teachers  and  others,  and 
th  y  will,  we  trust,  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long 
needed  among  us. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  by  the  dozen  filled  by 
the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwood  Zell, 
Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philada. 


CHILDREN. 

Children  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
grown-up  people  to  all  noxious  influences;  they 
are  affected  by  the  same  things,  but  much  more 
quickly  and  seriously,  namely  :  by  want  of  fresh 
air,  of  proper  warmth,  want  of  cleanliness  in 
house,  clothes,  bedding,  or  body;  by  startling 
noises,  improper  food,  or  want  of*  punctuality ^ 
by  dulpess  and  by  want  of  light;  by  too  much 
or  too  little  covering  in  bed  or  when  up;  by 
want  of  the  spirit  of  management  generally  in 
those  in  charge  of  them.  One  can,  therefore, 
only  press  the  importance,  as  being  yet  greater 
in  the  ease  of  children, — greatest  in  the  case  of 
sick  children, — of  attending  to  these  things. 

That  which,  however,  above  all,  is  known  to 
injure  children  seriously  is  foul  air,  and  the 
most  seriously  at  night.  Keeping  rooms  where 
they  sleep  tight  shut  up  is  destruction  to  them. 
And  if  the  child's  breathing  be  disordered 
by  disease,  a  few  hours  only  of  much  foul  air 
may  endanger  its  life,  even  where  no  inconve- 
nience is  felt  by  grrown-up  persons  in  the  same 
room. — Florence  NijhtuKjale.  ' 


THE  INDIAN. 

The  following  article,  suggesting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tribal  mode  of  government  among 
the  Indians,  is  taken  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post : — 

From  the  beginning  of  the  English  settle- 
ments on  this  continent  it  has  been  the  preva- 
lent doctrine  among  us  that  the  Indian  tribes 
here  were  destined  only  to  extermination.  The 
"Pilgrim  Fathers"  of  New  England,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  requiring  a  theory  to  justify 
their  practice,  are  reported  to  have  adopted 
these  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  first,  That  the  world  belongs  to  the 
saints. 

"  Resolved,  second,  That  we  are  the  saints. 

Others  put  the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  an 
assumption  that  the  Pilgrims  were  by  their 
faith  the  children  of  Abraham  the  faithful,  and 
that  the  aborigines,  being  heathen,  were  proba- 
bly the  descendants,  or  at  any  rate  the  proper 
representatives,  of  the  devoted  Canaanites,  and 
therefore  condemned  by  heaven  to  utter  exter- 
mination. Other  classes  of  settlers  have  taken 
a  shorter  cut  in  their  reasonings,  while  agree- 
ing to  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  Indians 
are  incapable  of  being  civilized,  and  therefore 
inevitably  destined  to  extermination.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  steady  progress  of  events 
from  the  year  1620  too  powerfully  confirms 
this  conclusion. 

We  are  not  now  looking  at  the  moralities  of 
the  subject,  or  inquiring  who  is  justly  respon- 
sible for  the  certainty  of  this  assumed  destiny 
of  the  Indians  to  extermination.  Assuming, 
for  the  present,  that  the  result  is  truly  inevita- 
ble, we  look  philosophically  into  the  means  and 
methods  by  which,  so  far  as  past  experience 
goes,  this  result  is  brought  about.  These  me- 
thods range  themselves  in  two  classes — one  by 
direct  violence,  the  other  by  the  indirect  methods 
of  depravation  and  decay.  In  surgical  language, 
one  may  be  called  exseution,  the  other  by  liga- 
ture. 

The  first  method  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  ac- 
tion. The  Indians  are  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
creasing setlements  of  the  whites,  and  begin 
a  war  in  there  way  to  drive  out  the  invaders; 
and  then  the  whites,  by  their  superiority  in  arms 
and  numbers,  exterminate  the  Indians  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  Pequod  war  in  the  year  1637, 
is  a  type  of  all  that  followed.  Sassacus,  the 
Pequod  chief,  having  mustered  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes,  undertook  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  traditions 
say  that  he  was  led  to  rely  on  help  from  the 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
began  a  war  after  the  Indian  manner  ;  cap- 
tured a  sloop  and  tortured  her  hands  to  death  ; 
waylaid  and  shot  some  laborers  as  they  went 
to  their  fields,  and  burnt  some  crops  of  grain. 
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The  colony,  then  composed  of  the  three  towns 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  raised 
an  army  of  ninety  men,  nearly  half  its  able- 
bodied  population,  who  went  by  sloop  to  Nar- 
raganset  bay,  marched  thence  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Sassacus,  surrounded  the  fort,  set  it  on 
fire,  shot  every  one  who  attempted  to  escape, 
and  annihilated  the  power  of  the  tribe. 

King  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  was  on  the  same 
pattern.  So  was  the  war  against  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Black 
Hawk  war,  in  1832,  was  another  case  of  the 
same  kind.  The  war  proposed  to  be  waged 
this  year  against  the  Indians  of  the  western 
plains  is  designed  to  be  of  the  same  sort — 
"  short,  sharp,  and  decisive" — final. 

The  cost  of  this  method  includes  the  antece- 
dent damage  and  the  expense  of  the  final  opera- 
tion. In  King  Philip's  war  Massachusetts  had 
thirteen  towns  destroyed,  while  several  others 
suffered  severely;  six  hundred  buildings  were 
burned,  and  at  least  six  hundred  of  the  colonists 
weie  slaiu,  and  the  expense  in  money  was  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  leaving  the  colony  crushed 
under  a  load  of  debt  and  paper  money.  The 
war  now  impending  promises  to  be  more  costly 
in  money  than  all  which  have  gone  before. 

Of  the  vast  work  of  extirpation  which  has 
taken  place  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  only 
a  small  part  has  been  actually  done  by  this  pro- 
cess of  direct  and  bloody  surgery.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  has  beeu  affected  by  means  more  an- 
alogous to  the  strangulatory  process  of  the  sur- 
geon. Our  fathers  brought  the  Indians  to  ac- 
knowledge their  superiority  in  arts  and  arms 
and  powers,  so  that  they  would  make  treaties 
in  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  the 
obliged  party,  in  being  allowed  to  live  on  a 
part  of  the  tract  of  country  of  whicb  they  had 
inherited  the  whole.  We  have  been  careful  in 
these  treaties  and  in  all  our  transactions  with 
them,  to  deal  with  the  tribes,  and  not  with  in- 
dividual mei. 

In  this  way  we  have  perpetuated  the  tribal 
state,  as  a  sort  of  incomplete  nationality,  an  im- 
pefiuni  in  imperio,  a  quasi  government,  having 
few  rights,  and  mauy  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  no  powers  or  prerogatives.  It  was  properly 
a  strangulated  government,  permitted  neither 
to  protect  its  subjects  nor  to  execute  its  laws. 
If  an  Iudian  killea  a  white  man,  the  white  men 
tried  him  and  punished  him  by  their  laws.  If 
a  white  man  killed  an  Indian,  and  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  punish  him  according  to  their 
laws,  the  whites  proceeded  to  levy  war  against 
the  Indians.  If  the  Indians  consented  to  refer 
the  matter  to  white  justice,  the  quirks  of  the 
law  loo.  ed  to  them  like  tricks  to  screen  the 
murderer  from  punishment.  If  an  Indian  kills 
an  Indian,  and  the  Indians  deal  with  him  by 
Indian  law,  the  avenger  of  blood  is  looked  upon 
by  the  whites  as  a   murderer,  whose  crime 


ought  to  be  expiated  with  his  life,  under  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  state, 
which  extend  over  its  whole  territory.  Thus 
the  tribal  government  sinks  into  contempt, 
while  the  tribal  condition  remains,  strangu- 
lated, emasculated,  impotent  for  justice,  a  pre- 
text for  oppression,  a  cover  for  wrong,  a  wall 
by  which  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization 
are  kept  out,  and  savage  barbarism  and  immor- 
ality are  kept  in. 

The  necessary  result  of  such  an  anomalous  ex- 
istence, in  the  midst  of  a  growing  and  constant- 
ly accumulating  population,  must  necessarily 
be  what  we  see  it  has  been  in  every  case,  de- 
moralization, degradation,  decay,  death — extir- 
pation by  strangulation.  Each  tribal  govern- 
ment has  beeu  nothing  but  a  drag  upon  the 
progress  of  society,  a  centre  of  vice  and  idle- 
ness and  disease  for  the  community  around. 
Not  a  case  can  be  named  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Indians  has  been  a  help  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  morals,  iudustry,  public  wealth, 
or  any  other  improvement.  It  has  become  a 
by  word  of  contempt  to  call  one  lazy  and  filthy, 
dirty  and  drunken,  vicious  and  hateful,  as  an 
Indian.  The  rarity  of  finding  in  the  tribes  a 
person  of  pure  Indian  blood  tells  the  story  of 
their  condition.  The  rapidity  of  their  disap- 
pearance testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
of  extirpation.  Its  cost  to  the  community  is 
more  difficult  to  exhibit. 

The  different  reservations  occupied  by  the 
remnants  of  ancient  tribes  in  this  state  are  as 
follows  : 


Reservations. 

Acres. 

Numbers. 

630 

147 

St.  Regis,  Franklin  Co  

14,000 

426 

..  6,247 

370 

Cattaraugus,  Chatauque  Co... 

10,226 

1,347 

Allegany,  Cattaraugus  Co.. 

..10,753 

82  5 

,  2,000 

509 

..,  250 

155 

,  509 

474 

The  New  York  Indians  in  1845  numbered 
3,753;  in  1855  they  were  3,934;  in  1865 
they  had  increased  to  4,137  ;  a  gain  of  386,  or  a 
trifle  over  ten  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  From 
1815  to  1865  the  number  of  schools  increased 
from  14  to  25  ;  of  scholars,  from  462  to  866 ;  of 
churches,  from  5  to  14  ;  of  cultivated  acres, 
from  13,851  to  15,398  ;  stock  in  value,  from 
$93,434  to  $138,997;  implements  in  value, 
froaj  $34,973  to  $40,521.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages decreased  from  36  in  1844,  to  17  in 
1854,  and  8  in  1864.  The  value  of  the  lands 
is  $499,448. 

These  results  have  taken  place  in  the  mid-t 
of  institutions  so  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  advancement  of  society,  that 
our  numbers  double  every  thirty  years,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  refinement  is  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  case  of  our  white  population  we  deal 
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with  men  as  individuals,  and  go  to  all  lengths 
to  protect  each  in  his  rights  as  an  individual. 
In  the  case  of  the  Indians  we  have  dealt  with 
them  as  tribes,  and  have  allowedand  compelled 
them  to  remain  under  all  the  disabilities  and 
disadvantages  of  the  tribal  state,  without  reme- 
dy and  without  hope.  Our  commou  sense  has 
taught  us  to  invite  and  encourage  every  man 
to  be  a  voter  and  a  land  holder,  as  ihe  surest 
wears  of  making  him  a  man.  We  allow  the 
Inoixn  man  to  be  neither  a  land  owner  nor  a 
voter,  and  then  wonder  that  he  remains  an  In 
dian.  And  now  that  the  nation  has  all  of  a 
sudden  recognised  the  equal  application  of  the 
laws  of  common  St  nse  to  the  negro,  as  the  only 
means  for  his  protection  and  advancement,  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
of  giving  the  equal  benefit  of  our  institutions 
to  the  Indian. 

We  suggest,  then,  this  third  and  untried  pro- 
cess of  dealing  with  the  aborigines,  as  at  once 
more  just  and  humane,  more  productive  and 
hss  expensive  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
equally  certain  in  its  operation  to  extirpate 
the  Indian  tribes.  Indeed,  we  believe,  if  tried 
in  good  faith  and  with  ordinary  judgment,  it 
will  extirpate  the  tribes  far  more  rapidly,  while 
it  will  give  to  the  individuals  who  are  worthy 
the;r  only  chance  of  preserving  themselves. 

The  approaching  State  Convention  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  set  an 
example  which,  if  once  set,  the  nation  will  be 
perhaps  clad  to  follow,  of  treatiug  the  Indians 
upon  the  simple  footing  of  their  manhood,  by 
substituting  for  Art.  I.,  sec.  16,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  provision  to  the  effect  that  "  all  per- 
sons born  in  this  state  are  citizens  thereof,  and  ! 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
laws  by  which  all  lands  held  in  tribal  owner-  | 
ship  shall  be  justly  divided  to  individual  own-  j 
ers" 

The  tribes  will  thus  be  exterminated  at  a  | 
blow,  to  appear  no  more  in  our  history.    The  ! 
individuals  will  come  under  the  influence  of 
our  institutions,  to  flourish  or  fade  away  accord- 
ing to  their  merits. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
0  true  and  noble  friend  ! — too  far  away, 

(Thou  on  the  prairie,  I  beside  the  sea) — 
The  spring,  that  should  be  here,  makes  long  delay, 

And  not  a  flower  is  open  to  the  bee. 
Meanwhile,  from  thee,  the  west  wind  comes  to  say, 

Thy  feet  are  walking  where  the  fields  are  fair, 

And  nests  are  in  the  boughs  that  late  were  bare. 
Thou  hast  the  early  season,  I  the  late. 

For  tiicp,  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard  blow; 
On  me,  the  sea-gulls  and  the  log-wreaths  wait. 
Thus  nature,  with  the  fickleness  of  fate, 

Deals  out  her  favors  with  unequal  hand. 
But  be  her  temper  gentle  or  unkind, 
Pier  changes  cannot  change  the  equal  mind. 

Can  leagues  that  lie  between  us  loose  the  band 
By  which,  though  palms  unclasp,  yet  hearts  do 
cliug? 


I  ask  myself  if  we  who,  months  ago, 
Through  frosty  days,  and  in  a  frozen  land, 

Built  up  a  friendship  on  the  winter's  snow, 
Shall  see  it  melt  and  vanish  in  the  spring? 

FaUe  friendship  was  it,  if  it  perish  so. 
True  friendship  is  an  everlasting  thing. 

There  runs  a  record  that  not  only  saith, 
He  "  leved  his  own,"  but  <l  loved  them  to  the  end." 
So  evermore  a  man  shall  love  bis  friend, 

With  Iriendship  that  outliveth  life  and  death  ! 

Theodore  Tilton. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Oh  !  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 

Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right! 

And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 

We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  past  has  had 

Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 

Oar  common  daily  life  divine, 

And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 

To  find  the  Orient's  marvels  here — 

The  still,  small  voice,  in  autumn's  hush, 

Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush. 

For  still  the  new  transcends  the  old, 

In  eigns  and  tokens  manifold  ; 

Slaves  rise  up  men  ;  the  olive  waves 

With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  the  day 

A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way; 

Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear, 

A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 

For  oldea  time  and  holier  shore  ; 

God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 

Are  now,  and  here,  and  everywhere. 


"  THE  POOR  SHALL  HAVE  A  SHARE  OF  IT." 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century,  a  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  farmer  in  a 
secluded  vale  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
determined  to  leave  home  and  push  her  way  iu 
the  world.  She  had  received  a  Christian  up- 
bringing, and  had  been  taug  ht  to  make  her 
Bib;e  her  guide  through  life;  but  somehow 
she  thought  that  justice  was  not  done  her  at 
home,  and  being  of  an  independent  spirit,  she 
resolved  to  try  what  she  could  do  for  herself. 
Her  first  situation  was  hard  and  humble  enough. 
In  a  farm  house  on  the  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town  of  Halifax,  she  did  in  her  own  person  the 
work  of  kitchen  maid,  house-maid  and  cook, 
besides  milking  half  a  dozen  cows  morning  and 
evening,  and  spinning  no  end  of  wool,  thirty- 
six  hanks  to  the  pound — an  achievement,  we 
are  told,  in  which  few  could  have  rivalled  her. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  work,  she  had  a  matri- 
monial business  on  band;  but  here,  too,  diffi- 
culty beset  her;  for  as  John  Crossly  was  only 
a  carpet  weaver,  her  father  told  her  that  if  she 
ever  married  him,  she  should  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Perplexed  between  her  father's  wishes,  and 
the  voice  of  an  affection  she  could  not  stifle, 
she  sought  counsel  from  above;  and  turning 
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over  her  Bible  in  search  of  a  guiding  star,  her 
eye  fell  on  the  words  of  the  Psalm :  "  When 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up."  Eventually  her  father 
gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  In  the 
course  of  years  her  husband  advanced  from  one 
position  of  trust  to  another,  till  at  last  he 
reached  the  position  of  master.  He  rented  a 
small  wool  mill  from  a  respectable  firm,  with  a 
dwelling  house  attached,  and  proceeded  with 
wife  and  family  to  take  possession.  It  was  not 
without  emotion  that  the  "  virtuous  woman" 
entered  on  the  responsibilities  of  her  new  po- 
sition. Like  her  model  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  it  had  been  her  wont  to  "  stretch  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor;"  and  from  the  same 
book  she  had  learned  that  lt  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow." 
So,  rising  while  it  was  yet  Di'ght,  she  entered 
the  yard  of  her  new  dwelling  at  four  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  then  and  there  she  made  a 
vow — "  If  the  Lord  does„ble*s  us  at  this  place, 
the  poor  shall  have  a  share  of  it !" 

In  alluding  to  that  vow  of  his  mother's  on 
an  interesting  occasion  many  years  afterwards, 
one  of  her  younger  sons,  now  a  Baronet  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  West  Riding,  re- 
marked :  "It  is  to  this  vow,  made  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  kept  with  such  fidelity, 
that  I  attribute  the  great  success  my  father 
had  in  business.  My  mother  was  always  look- 
ing how  best  she  could  keep  this  vow."  The 
father  lived  and  died  respected,  in  circum- 
stances comfortable  rather  than  wealthy,  though 
far  exceeding  what  he  had  ventured  to  dream 
of  when  he  began  life  as  an  ordinary  workman. 
The  mother  lived  to  a  green  old  age  in  the 
"  yard  "  where  her  vow  was  made,  and  would 
never  listen  to  any  proposal  of  heo  prosperous 
sons  that  she  should  remove  to  a  finer  mansion. 
A  great  concourse  of  mourners  followed  her  re- 
mains to  the  grave ;  and  not  her  children  only, 
but  many  more  who  knew  her,  cherish  her 
memory  with  aifectionate  regard. 

On  her  sons  her  vow  was  felt  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  descending  obligation.  They  very 
willingly  served  themselves  heirs  to  it;  and 
among  all  the  instances  of  a  blessing  from  God 
on  those  who  devise  liberal  things,  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual,  their  case  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  Widely  known 
though  it  be  in  the  district  and  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  they  are  connected,  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  circulated.  Their 
town  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  their  pros- 
perity, and  of  their  generosity,  too.  Mills  that 
cover  acres,  and  rise  story  upon  story,  in  solid 
masses,  and  that  give  employment  to  four  or 
five  thousand  workers,  attest  the  magnitude  of 
their  operations.  The  photograph  preserves 
the  modest  little  mill  in  which  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  business,  and  which,  when 


placed  alongside  the  existing  mills,  looks  like  a 
hat  beside  a  palace.  One  can  understand  how 
the  old  woman,  accustomed  to  so  much  smaller 
a  scale  of  operations,  should  have  felt  alarm  at 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business,  and 
warned  her  sons  that  a  crash  might  come  some 
day.  "  We  are  well  insured,"  was  the  answer 
of  one  of  them  u  insured  on  the  principle, 
Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase.  So  shall  thy 
barns  be  filled  with  'plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall 
burst  with  new  wine." 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  one  of  Mrs. 
Crossley's  sons  had  been  travelling  with  his 
family  in  a  very  beautiful  district  of  the  United 
States.    Arrived  one  evening  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  journey,  he  went  out  to  take  a  stroll 
by  himself.    The  spot  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  bathed  at  the  moment  in  the  gorgeous 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  it  filled  his  heart  with 
a  flood  of  emotion.    He  felt  the  presence  and 
the  goodness  of  God ;  and  the  thought  arose 
within  him,  "  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  to  me  ? "    The  question 
suggested  another — "  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?"    The  answer  came  immediately. 
It  was  this  (we  copy  his  own  words)  :  "  It  is 
true  thou  canst  not  bring  the  many  thousands 
that  are  left  in  thy  native  country  to  see  this 
beautiful  scenery,  but  thou  canst  take  this  to 
them.    It  is  possible  to  arrange  art  and  nature 
that  they  shall  be  within  the  walk  of  every 
working  man  in  Halifax;  that  he  shall  go  to 
take  his  stroll  there  after  he  has  done  his  hard 
day's  work,  and  be  able  to  get  home  again 
without  being  tired."    That  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  glorious  thought.    Returning  to  his  hotel, 
he  asked  his  wife  where  those  words  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  :  "  The  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
all."    He  prayed  that  if  the  scheme  were  but 
an  idle  thought  fluttering  across  his  brain,  it 
might  be  gone  in  the  morning;  but  that  if  it 
were  a  right  and  real  scheme,  he  might  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it.    The  morning  found  the  impression 
confirmed.     After  this,  whatever  difficulties 
arose,  he  never  had  the  least  hesitation  in 
going  forward.    The  scheme  advanced,  till  at 
last,  at  the  cost  of  some  £30,000,  he  presented 
uthe  People's  Park"  to  the  town  of  Halifax. 
At  the  inauguration  of  the  Public  Park,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Shaftsbury,  he  delivered 
an  address  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  in  this  little  sketch-    In  the  Park 
the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  statue  to  the 
Donor,  "  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect 
to  one  whose  public  benefactions  and  private 
virtues  deserve  to  be  remembered."    Above  the 
statue  are  inscribed  three  characteristic  texts  :" 
"  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another's  wealth." 
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"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  daily  loadcth  us 
with  benefits." 

"The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together." 
Standing  in  front  of  the  statue,  and  looking 
round,  one  sees  not  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  bounty  of  the  family,  or  as  they  would  pre- 
fer to  say,  the  bounty  of  God  to  the  family. 
In  front  are  two  spacious  almshouses,  built  and 
endowed  by  two  of  the  brothers,  providing  a 
quiet  home  and  a  comfortable  maintenance  in 
separate  apartments  t)  a  considerable  number 
of  deserving  poor.  To  the  right  a  beautiful 
orphanage  has  just  been  finished,  for  the  re- 
ception and  upbringing  of  orphan  children. 
To  the  left  some  ranges  of  workmen's  dwelling 
houses  may  be  seen,  the  building  of  which  has 
been  promoted  by  the  geutleman  who  has 
reared  the  orphanage.  This,  we  hope,  is  to  be 
followed  up  by  other  plans  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  hands,  through  whose  aid  the  vast  I 
wealth  of  the  family  has  been  realized.  Bene- 
factions  to  schools,  chapels,  infirmaries  and  j 
other  institutions  could  hardly  be  counted. 

And  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  un- ! 
derstand,  by  the  application  of  a  principle  ! 
whose  wonderful  power  many  have  hardly  begun  j 
to  dream  of.     We  mem  the  principle  of  si/ste-  j 
matic  belief  cence :  of  regularly  allotting  a  cer-  j 
tain  portion  of  one's  income  to  be  expended  on 
objects  of  religion  and  charity.    Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  these  gentlemen  might  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  few  ordinary  bene-  , 
factions  while  living,  intending  to  leave  large  ' 
sums  for  pious  and  charitable  objects  at  their  j 
death.    In  this  case  they  would  have  missed 
the  priceless  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good  done  1 
by  their  gifts;  they  would  have  lost  the  benefit  \ 
of  the  principle  of  insurance,  under  which  they  i 
have  acted;  their  benefactions  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  been  much  smaller  in  amount;  ' 
and,  most  important  of  all,  they  would  have  | 
been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of' 
systematic  training  in  the  feelings,  and  duties, 


baggage  except  that  taken  in  the  hand.  It 
costs  about  one-half  a  fare  to  take  a  common- 
siz^d  trunk  through  Italy — that  is  the  first  cost. 
Then  comes  the  secondary  expenses ;  every 
porter  expects  a  fee.  A  coachman  does  not  des- 
cend from  his  box  to  lift  your  trunk;  it  is  not 
his  business  to  handle  trunks,  but  a  porter  is 
ready  at  the  station  door  to  take  it  from  the 
coach  to  the  car,  for  which  service  he  will  ex- 
pect a  halt-franc.  The  man  who  weighs  it  will 
ask  for  a  trifle  ;  the  clerk  who  registers  it  will 
not  give  you  the  baggage-ticket  till  you  have 
placed  a  fee  in  his  hand;  the  man  who  puts  it 
into  the  car  will  politely  touch  his  hat  and  ask 
you  to  remember  him.  Arriving  at  your  next 
stopping-place,  the  porter  who  takes  it  from 
the  car  and  carries  it  to  the  coach  will  ask  for  a 


half-fi 


the  coachman  will  teil  you  that 


and  habits  of  stewardship;  in  the  holy  art  of 
lecognizing  the  Giver  in  all  His  gifts,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  awful  responsibility  of 
those  to  whom  God  has  committed  much,  and 
of  whom  He  will  ask  the  more. — Sunday  Maga- 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

In  England  there  is  no  checking  of  baggage, 
and  uuless  you  see  that  your  trunks  are  proper- 
ly maiked  and  put  into  the  baggage  car,  you 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  they  will  go  through; 
nor  even  then  are  you  sure  of  finding  them 
when  you  arrive  at  3  our  destination.  In  France 
each  passenger  is  allowed  fifty-six  pounds,  but 
on  most  of  the  roads  for  every  ten  pounds  ex- 
cess above  that  you  are  taxed  thirty-five  cents. 
If  you  have  eleven  pounds  excess  you  must  pay 
seventy  cents.    In  Italy  you  must  pay  for  all 


baggage  is  extra  and  will  ask  for  a  trifle  that 
he  may  drink  your  honor's  health  ;  the  porter 
at  the  hotel  will  make  a  similar  request,  and  so 
on  at  every  halting. place 

But  worse  than  this  leeching  of  the  pocket 
is  the  bother  of  getting  it  registered  at  every 
station.  First,  you  must  purchase  your  passage 
ticket,  then  you  nv*ke  your  way  to  the  baggage- 
room  to  find  three  or  four  hundred  other  persons, 
pushing,  crowding,  treading  on  each  other's 
toes — all  shouting  to  the  baggage  men.     It  is 

an    unintelligible  jargon  Italian,  German, 

French,  English,  and  Spanish.  There  is  al- 
ways a  crowd  at  the  one  little  pigeon-hole  where 
you  present  your  passage  ticket,  for  that  must 
be  done  before  you  can  have  your  baggage  re- 
gistered. You  are  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  garlic  and  other  nameless  and  indescribable 
unsavory  smells  which  arise  from  the  unwashed 
of  Europe. 

In  many  of  the  stations  there  is  no  order  or 
method,  and  each  passenger  does  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  strongest  and  most 
adroit  is  the  most  successful.  Your  baggage 
must  be  registered  ten  minutes  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  and  not  unfrequently  pas- 
sengers have  the  mortification  and  vexation  of 
seeing  a  train  depart,  leaving  themselves  and 
baggage  behind. 

Those  who  intend  making  a  rapid  tour  need 
but  little  baggage.  A  gentleman  will  need 
only  a  small  carpet-sack.  A  merchant  going 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and  oiher  western 
cities,  on  business,  who  intends  to  be  gone  six 
or  eight  weeks  even,  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  a  trunk — but  such  a  trip  is  quite  as  ex- 
tended as  that  taken  by  most  European  travel- 
ers. Distances  are  short  here,  when  compared 
with  those  in  America.  Thin  clothing  will  not 
be  wanted.  One  good  business  suit  will  suffice 
for  all  places,  and  should  any  one  need  new 
clothing  it  may  be  obtained  ready  made  in  all 
the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Europe. 

A  lady  needs  a  travelling-dress  of  some  stout, 
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serviceable  material— linsey  or  winsey,  proof 
against  mud  and  water — also,  one  black  alpacca, 
or  silk,  and,  perhaps,  one  other  dress.  Uuder- 
clothing  of  every  desciption  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained, ready  made  or  to  order,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  in  America,  and  it  is  much  better  to  pur- 
chase an  article  when  it  is  needed,  than  to  pay 
the  high  transportation  that  is  charged  by 
railway  companies.  For  outward  wear,  a  cloth 
or  black  silk  sack,  a  breakfast  shawl,  a  blanket 
shawl,  stout,  thick  soled  walking  shoes,  will  give 
an  outfit  sufficient  for  a  journey  through  Eu- 
rope. 

Unless  persons  tarry  long  in  one  place  they 
do  not  get  into  "  society,"  and  extra  dresses 
for  the  drawing-room  are  not  needed.  One 
small  trunk  will  suffice  for  a  gentleman  and 
lady  miking  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  if  Switzer- 
land only  is  to  be  visited,  two  carpet-bags  will 
contain  all  that  will  be  needed.  Most  persons 
who  bring  large  trunks  from  America,  leave 
them  in  Paris,  and  travel  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  luggage. 

Monet/. — There  are  several  ways  of  obtain- 
ing funds.  The  most  commonly  adopted  is  the 
deposit  of  securities  with  a  Boston  or  New  York 
banking  house  who  give  letters  of  credit  on 
London  and  Paris;  or,  instead  of  this,  one  may 
bring  United  States  5  20  bonds,  which  are 
readily  purchased,  at  their  market  value,  in 
London,  Paris,  and  nearly  all  the  large  Euro- 
pean towns.  They  are  not  quite  so  readily  dis- 
posed of  in  Italy  as  in  other  sections,  but  many 
travellers  take  them  instead  of  circular  notes 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  very  convenient  in 
Paris.  French  gold — ten  and  twenty  franc 
pieces — is  current  everywhere  on  the  continent 
— more  so  than  English  sovereigns.  Some  bank- 
ers issue  what  are  called  circular  notes,  which 
can  be  used  as  bills  of  exchange, *and  which 
not  unfrequently  command  a  premium.  Most 
travellers  prefer  general  letters  of  credit,  avail- 
able everywhere. 

A  person  entering  France  will  find  a  new 
but  convenient  system  of  coinage — immeasura- 
bly superior  to  that  of  England.  The  coin  con- 
sists of  centimes  and  francs.  One  hundred 
centimes  make  twenty  sous,  or  one  franc,  equi- 
volent  to  twenty  cents  United  States  coin;  five 
centimes  make  one  cent  American  money. 
The  gold  coin  in  general  use  are  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  franc  pieces.  Of  silver  coins,  there  are 
one-franc,  half  franc,  (ten  cents,)  one  fourth 
franc,  (five  cents.)  Travellers  will  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  have  a  good  supply  of  small  coins, 
for  cabmen  and  porters.  Those  who  intend  to 
land  in  England  will  do  well  to  take  a  few 
sovereigns  from  America,  to  be  used  before 
reaching  London.  Those  landing  in  France 
will  find  a  few  francs  desirable,  for  railway  fare 
and  general  expenses.  Other  than  this,  they 
can  rely  upon  their  general  letters  of  credit. 


Hotels.— In  a  European  hotel  you  may  engage 
a  room  costing  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  eat  what  you  please,  in  the  house 
or  out  of  it.  But  your  bill,  when  presented,  will 
have  numerous  items — twenty-five  of  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  service  —  also  items  for  fire,  lights, 
boots,  etc.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent, 
this  minute  division  of  the  account  is  carried 
to  the  end,  and  the  aggregate,  to  a  traveller 
who  has  not  learned  the  ways  of  continental  ho- 
tel-keepers, is  sometimes  quite  startling. 

The  hotels  of  England  do  not  compare  with 
those  of  the  United  States  for  convenience  or 
comfort.  Very  few  of  them  have  hot  water  in 
the  chambers.  If  you  wish  for  a  bath,  you 
may  take  it  in  your  own  room  in  a  great,  shal- 
low, tin-pan.  A  person  can  be  pretty  comfort- 
able in  au  English  hotel,  but  at  an  expense 
quite  as  great  as  in  Boston. 

A  person  stopping  long  in  London  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  take  furnished  apartments, 
purchase  his  own  provisions,  and  employ  his  land- 
lady to  cook.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trades- 
men of  London  live  after  that  manner  and  are 
called  lodgers,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Liberals 
that  they  shall  not  be  left  out  of  the  forthcoming 
reform  bill. 

In  Paris,  and  all  over  Europe,  this  is  a  com- 
mon moie  of  life,  and  a  party  stopping  a  month 
in  a  city  will  find  it  much  cheaper  than  boarding 
at  a  hotel. 

In  Europe  very  few  people  travel  in  first  class 
cars.  Men  and  women  high  in  society,  who 
care  to  be  economical,  take  the  second-class  cars 
of  England.  The  second-class  here  are  about 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  The  first  class 
is  one-third  dearer.  Hotel  bills  will  be  high  or 
low,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 
Three  dollars  per  day  in  gold,  while  travelling, 
is  sufficient  to  give  all  necessary  comforts.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  small  fees  to  those  who 
show  you  the  grand  sights,  those  who  have  the 
keys  of  the  church  doors,  and  the  attendants  at 
museums.  A  thousand  dollars  in  gold  will  enable 
a  person  to  see  a  great  deal  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  not  only  the  great  exhibition,  but  to 
take  a  journey  through  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  Rapid  travelling  is  more  expen- 
sive than  that  taken  leisurely. —  Western  Chris- 
tian  Advocate. 


"Thou  art  my  portion,  0  Lord!"  Behold 
here  the  test  of  rectitude,  of  happiness,  of  a 
Christian. 


ERRATA. 

In  "  Friends  amongst  the  Freedmen,  No.  vn.,"  page 
139  of  last  week's  Intelligencer,  tenth  line  from  the 
bottom  of  said  article,  for  "  personal  intimacy"  read 
"personal  interviews  with  the  Freedmen,"  &c. 
And  on  page  138,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom, 
"  referring  the  guests,"  &c,  should  read  "  referring 
the  querists  to  some  of  my  pupils,"  &c. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  4th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  vear  


9 

days. 

6  days. 

2 

it 

2  « 

1 

<( 

1  « 

10 

(i 

5  « 

8 

u 

16  « 

30 

<( 

30  " 

1866. 


56.00  deg 
81.50  « 
37.50  " 
2.93  in. 


1034 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years 

Highest  raem  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1865  

Lowest    do.       do.      do.     1794,  1798 


1867. 


54.12  deg. 
80.00  « 
38.00  « 
1.81  in. 


1088 


51.25  deg. 


56.50 
44.00 


First  month  ... 
Second  month 
Third  month.. 
Fourth  month. 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

I86fi. 

3.14  inch 
6.61  " 

2.15  " 
2.93  " 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89  " 
5.46  " 
1.81  " 


Totals   14  83  "       11.86  « 

Although  the  temperature  exceeded  the  average 
by  nearly  three  degrees,  the  month  just  closed  re- 
ceived but  little  credit  for  being  a  pleasant  one.  On 
the  24th  we  recorded  here  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  but  in 
ether  sections  of  the  country  a  considerable  quantity 
fell.  At  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  they  had  four  inches 
while  more  or  less  of  it  visited  nearly  every  point 
along  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  The 
deaths  appear  to  have  been  54  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  rain  one  inch  and  an  eighth  less, 

Philadelphia  Fifth  mo.  2d,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 


ITEMS. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
has  been  counted  and  found  to  be  42,247,  of  whom, 
about  one-fourth  are  French  ;  3069  English,  and  less 
than  oae  thousand  Americans.  The  Commissioners 
having  charge  of  the  Exhibition  have  insured  the 
building  for  $1,500,000  in  Paris  companies.  As  the 
Exhibition  itself  was  at  last  accounts  getting  into 
something  like  order,  there  is  a  better  feeling  in 
Paris  about  it ;  but  still  the  number  of  visitors  is 
not  n?ar  what  was  anticipated,  high  prices  have  de- 
terred thousands  from  visititing  Paris. 

Spain  continues  in  an  unfortunate  condition  being 
continually  on  the  brink  of  a  popular  revolution. 
Letters  from  Spain  state  that  the  present  Spanish 
government  feels  that  its  le^se  of  power  is  near  an 
f  nd.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have  begun  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  her  landed  es'ates,  and  has  besides 
s-nt  the  greater  part  of  her  jew<-ls  and  personal  val- 
uables into  France  and  England.  1 


The  recent  improvements  in  the  transmission  of 
news,  by  the  completion  of  the  cable,  has  placed 
China  within  one  month  of  London.  News  is  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  from  London  to  San  Francisco, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Hong  Kong.  China  now 
can  receive  advices  in  a  month  from  all  portions  of 
the  civilized  globe. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. — Large  as  its  receipts  have 
been,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  company  estimates 
that  it  has  already  lost  fully  $150,000  from  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  lines  across  Newfoundland, 
which,  by  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  have 
caused  the  public  most  vexatious  delays.  The  Cable 
Company,  to  remedy  this,  are  manufacturing  another 
submarine  cable,  to  connect  the  end  of  the  oceanic 
cable  at  Heart's  Content  with  the  Provincial  and 
American  lines  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  and  Port 
Hood.  This  will  be  done  by  running  a  land  line 
about  63  miles  down  the  coast  from  Heart's  Content 
to  Placentia,  along  a  good  road,  with  every  facility 
for  construction  and  repair,  and  thence  by  submarine 
cable  to  Sydney,  touching  at  the  Island  of  St.  Pit  rre, 
a  small  French  fishing  station,  to  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  French  trans-oceanic  line  will  hereafter  run. 
From  Sydney  to  Port  Hood  the  Provincial  lines  will 
connect,  and  thence  the  Western  Union  Company 
will  bring  it  to  New  York.  Thus  will  be  avoided 
the  dreary  wastes  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  whole 
telegraphic  line,  which  has  now  become  a  daily  ne- 
cessity to  the  commerce  of  England  and  America, 
will  be  thoroughly  protected. — Ledger. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  in  the  thitd  semi-annual 
report  on  schools  for  freedmen  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Al- 
vord,  general  superintendent  under  the  Bureau — 
the  quite  exceptional  mention  of  disturbances  once 
so  common  in  almost  every  school  district,  and  the 
increased  participation  of  the  freedmen  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  The  report  extends  only  to 
January  1,  and  proves  that  a  marked  change  had 
already  been  wrought  in  the  conduct  of  the  Southern 
people  towards  the  teachers,  and  their  work  before 
the  reconstruction  bills  had  been  passed  and  a  mili- 
tary police  appointed  to  preserve  order.  Since  then, 
and  since  the  intelligence  and  political  power  seemed 
both  about  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks,  what 
school-house  has  been  burned  or  teacher  mal- 
treated ?  We  have  heard  of  none.  The  freedmen, 
at  least,  are.  not  afraid  to  invest  their  savings  in  this 
lately  precarious  property.  "There  are,"  says  Mr. 
Alvord,  "  623  schools  sustained  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  the  freedmen,  and  286  of  the  buildings  in  which 
these  schools  are  taught  aie  owned  by  themselves." 
Another  interesting  fact:  "  15,248  colored  pupils 
pay  tuition,  the  amount  of  which  per  month  is  $11,- 
377.03  "  (about  the  cost  per  capita  in  Massachusetts)  ; 

and  these  self-supporting  pupils  are  mainly  frenx 
the  recently  emancipated  population.  Only  2,302  of 
all  the  above  (77,998)  pupils,  as  reported,  were  free 
before  the  war.'' — Nation. 

Gen.  Sheridan,  under  the  military  bill,  has  ap- 
pointed a  colored  man  one  of  the  registrators  of 
voters  in  N^w  Orleans.  Tbe  colored  appointee  is 
said  to  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  character.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  commission  broker  in  New  Oileans — having 
been  a  freedman  before  the  war. 

In  Delaware  a  Freedmen's  Educational  Society  has 
been  formed,  and  six  schools  were  expected  to  be 
started  last  month.  Oue  of  the  schools  was  to  be  in 
Wi'raington  and  another  at  Odessa  or  Middletown. 
Of  the  location  of  the  other  teachers  we  have  not 
been  informed. 

An  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Anim  Is  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  on  the  6th 
inst.  - 
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REVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
Continued  from  page  143. 

In  several  of  lljbertson's  discourses,  he  for 
cibly  states  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of  the 
Messiah's  mission,  which  was  "to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,"  in  accordance  with  his  own 
memorable  declaration.  "  To  this  end  was 
1  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  untoihe  truth. 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice."  John  xviii.  37.  This  text  is  illus- 
trated in  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  kingdom  of 
Truth." 

In  presenting  selections,  which  I  deem  in- 
structive, from  the  discourses  of  Robertson,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not 
concur  in  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  his 
published  works.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
any  one  educated  as  he  was,  should  be  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  and  it  is  only  re- 
markable that  on  many  points  of  practical  im- 
portance he  should  hold  views  so  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  ours. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  text  above  cited,  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  Truth,  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  although  many  of  the  re- 
marks and  illustrations  that  follow  are  deeply 
interesting.  "  Truth,"  he  says,  "  is  used  here 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  reality,  " — for  "  truth," 
substitutes  reality,  and  it  will  become  more  in- 
telligible.   For  "the  truth"  is  an  ambiguous 
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expression,  limited  in  its  application,  meaning 
often  nothing  more  than  a  theological  creed,  or 
a  few  dogmas  of  a  creed,  which  this  or  that 
party  have  agreed  to  call  "  the  truth."  It 
would  indeed  fritter  down  the  majesty  of  the 
Redeemer's  life,  to  say  that  he  was  a  witness 
for  the  truth  of  any  number  of  theological  dog- 
mas. Himself,  His  life,  was  a  witness  to 
Truth  in  the  sense  of  reality.  The  realities 
of  life — the  realities  of  the  universe — to  these 
his  every  act  and  word  bore  testimony." 

This  view  of  the  subject,  though  it  embraces 
a  truth,  does  not  reach  the  depth  of  meaning 
attached  to  the  wold  in  the  writiugs  of  our 
early  Friends,  when  they  speak  of  persons 
being  "  convinced  of  the  Truth,"  or  coming 
under  the  power  of  uthe  blessed  Truth." 

The  Truth,  to  which  Jesus  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness, was  that  Eternal  Word,  or  Divine  princi- 
ple in  man,  which  comes  from  God  and  leads 
to  Him.  It  was  in  this  sense  he  used  the  term 
when,  in  prayer  for.  his  disciples,  he  said, 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is 
truth."  And  moreover,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
way,  and  the  struth,  and  the  life."  He  came 
to  manifest  the  Truth, — the  Eternal  Word 
which  dwelt  in  him  in  fulness.  "  Of  his  ful- 
ness have  all  we  received" — and  "  unto  every 
one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  gift  of  Christ." 

It  is  observed  by  R-obertson,  concerning  tha 
Messiah,  "  When  it  is  said,  that  He  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  Truth,  it  is  implied  that  His  very 
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being  here,  manifested  to  the  world  Divine 
realities.    Human  nature  is  but  meant  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  Divine;   the  true  humanly  is 
a  manifestation,  or  reflection  of  God.    And  that 
is  Divine  humanity  in  which  the  humanity  is 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Divine.    <l  We 
behold,"  says  the  apostle,  "  in  Christ  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord."    And  to  borrow 
and  carry  on  the  metaphor,  the  difference  be- 
tween Christ  and  other  men  is  this  :  "  they  are 
imperfect  reflections,  He  a  perfect  one  of  God. 
.  ...  u  In  one  alone  has  the  Divine  been  so  j 
blended  with   the  human,  that,  as  the  ocean  \ 
mirrors  every  star,  and  every  tiut  of  blue  upon  j 
the  sky,  so  was  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  the  j 
life  of  God  on  earth." 

u  Now  observe  that  the  perfection  of  human-  ' 
ity  consists  in  faithful  imitation  of,  or  witness  j 
borne  to,  the  mind  and  life  of  God/'  "Whoever  j 
has  studied  and  understood  the  life  of  Christ,  j 
will  have  remarked,  not  without  surprise,  that 
the  whole  principle  of  His  existence  was  the  j 
habit  of  unceasing  imitation.  Listen  to  a  few 
instances  of  this : 

"  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
that  which  he  seeth  the  Father  do."  "  The  words 
which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  which  is  with  me,  He  doeth  the 
works."  Do  we  remember  the  strange  and 
startling  principle  on  which  He  defends  his  in- 
fraction of  the  literal  legal  Sabbath  ?  "  My  j 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  God  i 
the  Father  works  all  the  Sabbath  day.  So  may 
man,  His  Son." 

This  W3s  the  Saviour's  title  to  be  a  King; 
and  His  Kingdom  formed  itself  upon  this  law  : 
u  Every  one  that  is  of  the  Truth  heareth  my 
voice ;"  that  Eternal  Law  which  makes  Truth 
assimilate  all  that  is  congenial  to  itself.  Truth 
is  like  life:  whatever  lives  absorbs  into  itself 
all  that  is  congenial.  The  leaf  that  trembles  in 
the  wind  assimilates  the  light  of  heaven  to 
make  its  color  and  the  sap  of  the  parent  stem — 
innumerable  influences  from  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  air,  to  make  up  its  beautiful  being. 

So  grew  the  Church  of  Christ;  round  Him 
as  a  centre,  attracted  by  the  truth,  all  that  had 
in  it  harmony  with  His  Divine  life  and  words 
grew  to  Him  (by  gradual  accretions) ;  clung  to 
Him  as  the  iron  to  the  magnet.  All  that  were 
of  His  Spirit  believed  ;  all  that  had  in  them 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  were  attracted  to  His 
Cross.  u  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

He  taught  not  by  elaborate  trains  of  argu- 
ment, like  a  scribe  or  philosopher.  He  uttered 
His  truths  rather  as  detached  intuitions,  recog- 
nized by  intuition,  to  be  judged  only  by  being 
felt.  For  instance — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." — "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  ''Blessed  are 
je  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 


you."  Prove  that — by  force,  by  authority,  by 
argument — you  cannot.  It  suffices  that  a  man 
reply,  "  It  is  not  so  to  me :  it  is  more  blessed  to 
receive  than  it  is  to  give."  You  have  no  reply  : 
if  he  be  not  of  the  truth,  you  cannot  make  him 
hear  Christ's  voice.  The  truth  of  Christ  is 
true  to  the  unselfish — a  falsehood  to  the  selfish. 
They  that  are  of  the  truth,  like  Him,  hear  His 
voice  :  and  if  you  ask  the  Christian's  proof  of 
the  truth  of  such  things,  he  has  no  other  than 
this, — It  is  true  to  me,  as  any  other  intuitive 
truth  is  true;  equals  are  equal,  because  my 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  they  seem  so  per- 
force. Purity  is  good,  because  my  heart  is  so 
made  that  it  feels  it  to  be  good. 

Brother  men,  the  truer  you  are,  the  humbler, 
the  nobler,  the  more  will  you  feel  Christ  to  be 
your  King.  You  may  be  very  little  able  to 
prove  the  King's  Divine  genealogy,  or  to  appre- 
ciate those  claims  to  your  allegiance  which 
arise  out  of  His  Eternal  generation;  but  He 
will  be  your  Sovereign  and  your  Lord  by  that 
affinity  of  character  which  compels  you  to  ac- 
knowledge His  words  and  life  to  be  Divine. 
"  He  that  receiveth  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 
his  seal  that  God  is  true." 

He  is  qualified  to  be  the  subject  of  the  king 
who  does  the  truth.  Christianity  joins  two 
things  inseparably  together — acting  truly,  and 
perceiving  truly.  Every  day  the  eternal  nature 
of  that  principle  becomes  more  certain.  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine whether  it  be  of  God. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from 
acting;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  without 
acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a 
refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  ser- 
mon, teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our  feelings  are 
delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is  this  :  feel- 
ing is  given  to  lead  to  action  ;  if  feeling  be  suf- 
fered to  awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the 
character  becomes  untrue.  When  the  emer- 
gency for  real  action  comes,  the  feeling  is,  as 
usual,  produced  :  but,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
rise  in  fictitious  circumstances  without  action, 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real 
ones.  "  We  pity  wretchedness,  and  shun  the 
wretched/'  We  utter  sentiments  just,  honor- 
able, refined,  lofty, — but,  somehow,  when  a 
truth  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we 
are  unable  to  perform  it. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  theological  and  scien- 
tific controversy.  Theologians  are  proverbially 
vituperative  :  because  it  is  a  question  of  veracity 
— the  truth  of  their  views,  their  moral  percep- 
tions, their  intellectual  acumen.  There  exists 
no  test  but  argument  on  which  they  can  fall 
back.  If  argument  fails,  all  fails.  But  the 
man  of  science  stands  calmly  on  the  facts  of 
the  .universe-    He  is  based  upon  reality.  All 
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the  opposition  and  controversy  in  the  world  can- 
not alter  facts,  nor  prevent  the  facts  being  mani- 
fest at  last.  He  can  be  calm,  because  he  is  a 
witness  for  the  Truth. 

In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
and  more  sacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  calm, 
rooted  in  the  Truth,  There  was  none  of  the 
egotism  of  self-conscious  veracity  in  those  pla- 
cid, confident,  dignified  leplies.  This  was  not 
the  feeling, — "  I  hold  the  truth/'— but  "  1  am 
a  witness  to  the  truth."  They  might  spit  upon 
Him — kill  Him — crucify  Him — give  his  ashes 
to  the  w7inds : — they  could  not  alter  the  Truth 
by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  his  own 
feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  we  have  no  communion  with  God  here, 
surely  we  can  expect  none  hereafter.  A  faith 
that  does  not  place  our  conversation  in  heaven, 
— that  does  not  warm  the  heart  and  purify  it 
also, — that  does  not,  in  short,  govern  our 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds, — is  no  faith;  nor 
will  it  obtain  for  us  any  spiritual  blessing  here 
or  hereafter. —  Cowper. 

SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS    OP  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Concluded  from  page  150.) 

To  J.  Jajfray,  Scotland. 

1st  of  Fourth  Month,  1838. 
Dear  Friend, — Thy  letter  of  the  loth  seems, 
in  conjunction  with  my  own  feelings  in  reading 
it,  to  encourage  me  to  salute  thee  in  Christian 
freedom.  It  was  animating  in  this  wilderness 
to  read  such  lines  from  one  unknown,  trusting 
that  we  have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  be  found  running  the  same  race  ; 
though  occupying  possibly  very  different  posts, 
according  to  what  has  seemed  to  be  committed 
to  each,  respecting  the  things  of  the  blessed 
gospel,  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  thou  knowest 
not  what  a  poor  thing  thy  correspondent  is  every 
way, — enfeebled  in  powers  and  constitution, 
though  but  forty  years  old, — a  cripple  on 
crutches  these  three  or  four  years,  by  a  disease 
of  the  knee  joint,  and  still  longer  disabled  by 
the  same  disorder,  at  times  threatening  ampu- 
tation, and  always  bearing  about  a  most  delicate 
shattered  frame  in  other  respects.  0  !  may  I 
not  say  in  every  sense,  11  By  Thee  have  I  been 
upholden  from  my  birth." — u  My  times  are  in 
Thy  hand  !" — therefore  while  I  live  will  I 
praise  the  Lord,  aud  by  his  help  keep  my  heart 
and  order  my  conversation;  and  all  my  bones 
shall  say,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  who  hast  abun- 
dantly, and  art  yet  restoring,  renewing,  and  re- 
deeming my  life,  my  best  life,  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Ah  !  if  we  do  but  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end,  cleaving 


to  the  Lord,  who  first  loved,  and  quickened, 
and  had  mercy  upon  us;  He  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  us ;  but  will  perfect  all  that  which 
concerns  us  :  and  he  will  enable  us  to  hold  out 
to  the  end,  in  faith,  patience,  and  well-doing. 
I  have  had  for  a  long  season  a  strong  persua- 
sion, that  our  dear  Lord  has  a  precious  people  in 
your  country  ;  and  though  many  may  be  the 
impediments  and  snares  and  discouragements, 
how  do  I  long  that  there,  and  in  every  place, 
4<  a  pure  offering"  may  be  rendered,  with  as  lit- 
tle of  creaturely  policy  or  worldly  wisdom  inter- 
mixed as  may  be. 

But  as  to  the  chief  occasion  of  thy  letter,  I 
am  able  to  give  thee  scarcely  any  information 
as  to  the  J  affray  family,  beyond  what  my  book 
with  its  notes  sets  forth.  I  have  from  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  by  Providential  ordering, 
got  into  a  channel  which  I  often  indulge  in,  to 
search  out  primitive  zeal, — primitive  faithfu1- 
ness  unto  death, — the  path  of  the  just,  of  whom, 
the  worid  was  not  worthy.  I  do  not  love  old 
things  because  they  are  old,  but  because  they 
are  often  more  intrinsic,  less  superficial.  I  de- 
light to  restore  the  ancient  waymarks,  the 
foundations  of  many  generations, — to  hold  up 
the  scattered  and  obsolete  testimonies  to  an- 
cient purity  under  every  name  :  many  of  which 
are  purposely  put  into  the  background,  slurred 
over,  distorted,  and  destroyed  by  historians  and 
the  theologians  of  these  degenerate  days  I 
have  a  common-place  book  for  my  collections, 
but  my  bodily  and  mental  ability  is  growing 
less  and  less,  and  my  opportunities  are  few  in- 
deed. 0  !  that  Christendom  might  return  to 
that  state  she  once  knew, — might  recur  to  first 
principles;  then  would  her  reformation  and 
salvation  go  forth  with  brightness;  she  would 
be  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners;  and  all  iniquity 
and  infidelity  should  stop  their  many  mouths. 

Whether  we  ever  meet  or  write  again,  or 
are  as  epistles  in  one  another's  hearts  in  certain 
respects  and  to  a  certain  extent, — may  we, 
"  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing,"  and 
follow  the  things  that  make  for  peace ;  and  if 
anything  be  further  needful,  I  believe  God 
will  reveal  even  this  to  us,  supplying  all  our 
needs  by  Jesus  Christ;  who  is  with  his  faithful 
followers,  delighting  to  reveal  unto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth,  but  in  his  own 
way  and  time,  as  we  bow  to  his  yoke  and  deny 
ourselves. 

I  remain  sincerely  thy  friend, 

J.  B. 

To  Peter  Bedford. 

Stoke  Newivgton,  10th  of  Fourth  Month,  1838. 

My  dear  Friend — lam  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
home  for  Brighton,  if  able ;  for  I  am  very 
poorly,  "  feeble,  and  sore  broken"  outwardly; 
though  I  trust  alive  in  my  spirits  as  ever,  and 
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resigned  to  all  that  may  be  in  store  for  me. 
The  enclosed  packet  came  to  my  hand;  so  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  my  dear 
love  to  thee,  in  that  which  changeth  not — the 
everlasting  Truth. 

Though  unable  to  mingle  with  my  friends 
in  person,  when  they  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  this  blessed  cause,  to  endeavor  to 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  God,  and  to 
build  up  one  another  in  that  holy  faith  once 
and  still  delivered  to  the  saints, — my  poor  mind 
is  as  deeply,  and  as  strongly  concerned  as  ever, 
that  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  all  its 
genuine  accompaniments  and  fruits  in  practice, 
maybe  maintained  inviolate  j  and  that  nothing 
may  be  foreborne,or  let  fall,  or  slighted  through 
our  degeneracy  and  dimsightedness  of  that 
which  our  worthy  ancients  upheld  through  suf- 
fering. What  has  our  refinement,  religious  or 
civil,  done  for  us? — and  what  has  an  approach 
or  a  condescending  affinity  thereto  done  for  us  ? 
— weakness  has  inevitably  followed,  and  even 
the  strongest  and  the  wisest  have  been  utterly 
laid  waste.  Some  are  not  sufficiently  warned 
and  humbled  by  these  things;  and  if  they 
are,  they  should  openly  acknowledge  their  er- 
ror, and  forsake  the  very  appearance  of  this 
track. 

I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those,  to 
whom  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as  seers, 
as  standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are  removed, 
(and  they  arc  removing,)  to  their  rest, — or,  if 
any  of  these  that  remain,  should  not  keep  their 
habitations  firm  and  undeviating,  but  turn  aside 
in  any  respect  from  the  ancient  testimony, — 
that  he  who  raised  up  such  a  people  as  we 
were  at  the  first,  will  never  cease  to  raise  up 
others,  and  put  forth  some  into  the  foreground 
— into  the  very  seats  of  the  unfaithful.  I  have 
seen  it  wonderfully  in  my  short  day, — I  have 
read  it  of  those  that  have  gone  before  :  and 
therefore,  let  none  ever  throw  away  their  shield, 
and  weakly  compromise  the  trust  devolving  on 
them. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend ;  may  the  Lord 
preserve  us  purely  to  his  praise. 

With  love  from  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

He  left  home  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  Month, 
reached  Brighton  without  much  difficulty,  and 
seemed  revived  by  the  change.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  gave  a 
somewhat  encouraging  opinion  of  his  state, 
thinking  that  with  the  returning  spring  his  bodi- 
ly strength  would  increase. 

During  his  residence  at  Brighton,  he  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  rally;  and  at  times  seemed 
so  animated  and  cheerful  about  himself,  that 
bis  near  relatives,  long  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  his  crippled  condition,  were  little  prepared 
to  suspect  that  deceptive  disease,  consumption, 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared,)  was  making  its  sure 


and  rapid  inToads  upon  his  delicate  constitu- 
tion. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Daniel  P.  flack,  of  that 
place,  who  evinced  to  the  last  the  kindest  and 
most  tender  solicitude  and  care  respecting  him, 
thus  wrote  at  a  subsequent  period  conceruing 
him  : — 

"  When  our  beloved  friend  came  to  Brighton, 
it  was  evident  to  his  friends  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  that  his  general 
health  was  much  impaired;  and  it  soon  became 
so  much  so,  as  to  excite  apprehensions  in  their 
minds,  that  the  life  and  labors  of  this  devoted 
servant  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His  mind, 
however,  still  retained  its  vigor;  and  the  pre- 
cious savor  which  was  to  be  felt  in  his  company 
was  instructive  snd  sweet,  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  it. 

His  concern  for  the  cause  of  his  dear  Lord 
and  Master,  which  had  so  long  showed  itself  in 
fruits  of  self  denying  dedication,  continued  un- 
abated. It  was  evident  to  those  who  had  the 
most  frequent  opportunity  of  observing,  under 
the  pressure  of  rapidly  increasing  bodily  ail- 
ments, that  the  object  nearest  to  our  dear  friend's 
heart  was  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : — even  of  that 
kingdom,  which  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  | 
Ghost, — and  which  stands  not  in  word,  but  in 
power/'— (1839) 

He  continued  to  decline,  and  very  rapidly  so 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Brighton  ; 
and  on  the  eighth  of  the  Fifth  Month,  at  his 
own  urgent  request,  and  with  the  approval  of 
his  physician,  he  was  removed  to  Tunbridge 
Welis;  where  he  survived  but  three  days.  The 
day  after  his  arrival,  in  the  course  of  some  con-  1 
versation  with  his  kind  friend,  D.  P.  Hack,  it 
was  evident  that  he  believed  his  day's  work  I 
was  nearly  accomplished  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
on  retiring  to  rest,  his  wife  alone  being  with 
him,  under  a  precious  sense  of  the  overshadow- 
ing of  the  Divine  presence,  he  supplicated  thus  : 
'  O  gracious  Father!  if  it  please  Thee,  spare  us 
to  each  other  a  little  longer,  and  make  us  more 
entirely  devoted  to  Thee,  and  to  thy  precious 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth  :  nevertheless  not 
our  will,  0  Lord  !  but  thine  be  done/ 

He  continued  to  sink,  but  apparently  with- 
out much  bodily  suffering.  On  the  10th,  he 
repeated  these  passages, — u  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world;"—"  That  was  the  true  light,  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  coraeth  into  the  world  ;" 
— and  then  remarked, — '  It  does  not  say  that 
we  shall  all  at  once  know  all  things,  but  as  we 
can  bear.  0  !  it  is  because  they  want  to  know 
all  at  once,  not  as  children  learn,  that  the  light 
is  taken  away  !' — And  again, — 4  They  say  there 
is  no  revelation  ; — but  that  which  is  made  mani- 
fest to  us  as  our  duty,  as  the  Lord's  will,  is  re- 
velation : — This  is  my  belief, — I  am  sure  of  it.' 
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— They  slight  revelation  ;  but  it  shall  prevail ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  all/ 
— (often  repeated,  with)  i  the  Truth  shall  pre- 
vail,— the  Truth  shall  reign  over  all.' — '  None 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  confounded  ; 
but  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  can 
never  be  moved, — for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
haih  spoken  it — Praise,  where  it  is  due,  and 
thanksgiving  and  melody !' 

At  another  time  he  said, — {  You  all  know 
my  desire  to  be  preserved  near  the  Lord, — to  be 
strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  Lord, — to  be 
found  in  Him  ; — this  is  the  way  of  peace. 

Again  he  said, — "  Simple  texts  of  Scripture 
contain  a  great  deal :  '  Walk  before  me  and  be 
thou  perfect/  —  beautiful  language!  Such 
texts  involve  much, — comprehend  the  whole  of 
a  religious  walk, — the  whole  of  what  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  referriug  to  in  a  religious  life.  We 
must  be  faithful  to  what  is  made  known, — to 
the  smallest  discoveries  of  the  light  of  Truth. 
I  trust  we  shall  be  atiimated  and  strengthened 
to  go  through  our  day's  work;  then  we  shall 
find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Let  us 
then  look  to  the  Lord  for  strength  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  The  Lord  will 
be  your  Lord,  and  a  sure  refuge  and  hiding- 
place.  Cleave  unto  the  Lord.  0  !  cleave  unto 
Him  ;  love  Him  with  all  your  heart  " 

To  his  sister,  who  was  seated  beside  his 


again,  and  gently  drew  his  breath,  shorter  and 
shorter,  till  he  quietly  and  peacefully  breathed 
his  last,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  of  Fifth  Month,  1838  ;  and  we  rever- 
ently believe^  is,  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  entered  into  the  everlasting  joy  of  his 
Lord. 


"When  we  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of 
sickness  and  of  suffering,  and  behold  the  want 
of  neaily  all  these  things  which  we  esteem  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  then  in  a  few  moments 
enter  the  dwellings  of  the  affluent,  where  not 
only  needful  but  many  needless  things  are  richly 
spread  before  us,  it  sometimes  brings  home  to 
one's  thoughts  the  deeply  instructive  words, 
'  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.'  " 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  OF  RECREATION. 
BY  BARNABAS  SEARS. 

The  subject  of  amusements  and  pleasures  is 
one  that  is  perplexing  to  many  Christian  minds. 
We  do  not  allude  to  those  who  go  to  either  of 
the  extremes  of  making  pleasure  the  chief  end 
of  life,  or  of  altogether  avoiding  it  as  sinful. 
No  sound  and  houest  mind  is  likely,  in  its  aims, 
to  go  so  widely  from  the  mark.  But  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  pleasure  in  which  it  is 
proper  for  a  Christian  to  indulge,  and  to  en- 
courage others,  particularly  the  young,  to  in- 


couoh,  he  remarked, — 'The  quiet  habitation  !  j  dulge,  good  men  are  often  seriously  in  doubt. 


dear  Lydia,  thou  looks  as  if  thou  loved  the  qui- 
et habitation  :  0!  how  desirable!'  with  an  allu- 
sion also  to  faithfulness  and  greater  dedication. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  make 
out  a  complete  list  of  those  pleasures  which 
religion  sanctifies,  and  of  those  which  it  for- 
His  difficulty  of  articulation  was  great: — he  j  bids.    While  some  could  easily  be  referred  to 


often  spoke  of  the  great  thickness  he  felt  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  express  himself  clearly  : 
and  once  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  This  shackled 
state  !'  and  '  ready  to  be  offered  !' 

Tne  latter  part  of  this  day  his  voice  was  lifted 
up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many  hours 
together,  like  a  song  of  praise;  during  which 
these  words  were  clearly  distinguished,  and  of- 
ten repeated  ; — '  0  Lord  !  dear  Lord  !  come 
— '  I  bless  the  Lord.' — '  I  am  the  Lord's  forever/ 
Tue  name  of  'Jesus'  was  often  to  be  heard; 
aud  the  word  4  Hallelujah  !'  was  for  a  long  time 
uttered. 

He  many  times  said,  1  Let  us  all  be  still  and 


one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  others,  such 
as  the  gratification  of  the  natural  appetites, 
must  be  either  set  down  as  indifferent — as  those 
which  may  be  good  or  evil  according  to  circum- 
stances, or  as  proper  within  certain  limits,  and 
wrong  only  when  carried  to  excess.  We  say, 
then,  that  the  forms  of  lawful  pleasure  in  all 
cases  are  not  prescribed,  and  cannot  be.  What 
is  proper  for  one  may  not  be  for  another  in 
different  circumstances.  A  king  may  justly  do 
some  things  which  a  subject  may  not.  The 
diversities  of  age,  of  sex,  of  condition,  and  of 
tastes  and  pursuits,  create  corresponding  wants 
and  duties.    The  identity  of  the  Christian  life 


quiet.  Let  us  be  retired  in  our  minds.'  And  i  consists,  not  in  its  forms,  but  in  its  spirit, 
again,  after  some  little  attention  to  his  comfort,  Recreations  and  amusements,  therefore,  are  not 

to  be  regulated  in  all  cases  by  any  outward 
classification,  thougb  this  may  often  be  done, 


— 1  Now,  shall  we  have  the  Lord  with  us  ?  if 
not,  we  shall  have  Him  by  and  bye;' — and 
again  sunk  into  the  same  sweet  melody. 

On  Sixth-day,  about  an  hour  before  his  de- 
parture, he  roused  a  little  from  dozing  :  and  on 
receiving  some  nourishment  from  his  affection- 
ate wife,  he  took  the  cup  ;  and  she  asked  him 
if  he  knew  her? — he  replied,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  '  Yes,  my  Mary.'  She  then  asked  him, 
— Had  he  any  pain  ?' — No,  not  any  :' — Was  he 
happy? — 'Yes;  very  !'     He  then  lay  down 


but  rather  by  going  back  to  first  principles. 
If  these  are  well  understood  and  always  kept  iu 
mind,  the  application  of  them  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  not  be  difficult. 

We  are  created  for  the  service  and  glory  of 
God,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  Him  and  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom ;  also  for  such  service  of 
other  beings  and  such  enjoyment  of  other  things 
as  are  consistent  with  these.    Now  in  contem- 
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plating  any  recreation  or  pleasure,  our  first  duty 
is  to  inquire  whether  it  will  lead  us  to  God  and 
II is  service,  or  from  both;  and  if  that  is  not 
clear,  if  it  seem  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  in- 
difference, then  to  inquire  whether  it  will  pre- 
pare us  in  mind  or  body  for  the  service  of  God 
and  humanity. 

We  have  a  complex  nature — moral,  esthetic, 
intellectual  and  physical,  all  created  for  the 
Fame  end.  These  rank  in  the  order  here  stated. 
The  lower  ought  always  to  be  subservient  to  the 
higher.  This  is  the  Divine  order.  We  may 
in  certain  circumstances  sacrifice  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  the  soul,  but  never  the  soul  for  the 
sake  of  the  body.  When  it  is  possible,  all 
these  should  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  state, 
the  highest,  (the  moral  nature.)  for  its  own 
sake,  or  rather  for  its  being  the  direct  organ 
for  embracing  God,  the  others  for  their  being 
subordinate  parts  of  the  mental  economy,  and 
instruments  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  first. 
The  devout  spirit  is  greatly  increased  in  power 
when  it  is  supported  and  aided  by  a  strong  in- 
tellect. Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate, 
as  far  as  we  may,  the  intellect,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  our  Christian  influence. 
But  we  have  no  moral  right  to  sacrifice  our 
moral  interests  to  intellectual  greatness.  For 
a  similar  reason,  it  is  right  for  a  good  and  en- 
lightened man  to  strengthen  and  preserve  his 
physical  constitution.  But  he  should  not  do 
this  to  the  detriment  of  his  intellect  or  heart. 
The  body  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  mind  ;  the 
animal  life  the  mere  physical  support  of  the 
spiritual.  The  mind  needs  recreation.  It  is  a 
bow  that  is  about  to  be  unbent  as  well  as  bent, 
llecreation  is  often  better  than  rest.  It  gives 
the  mind  more  elasticity  and  animation,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  rest.  If  it  also  improve 
the  moral  state,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  have 
no  such  sensible  effect,  but  leaves  that  state  as 
it  was,  it  may  still  be  useful  in  reinvigorating 
the  natural  powers,  and  so  contribute  in  the 
end  to  greater  usefulness.  But  suppose  the 
recreation  be  such  as  to  weaken  the  religious 
affections,  as  to  tend  to  worldliness;  or  that  it 
tend  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  higher  con- 
templations, to  check  the  development  of  its 
energies,  to  stupefy  it  and  blunt  its  sensibilities; 
its  unlawfulness  then  becomes  so  plain  that  no 
earnest  and  sincere  mind  can  be  kept  in  doubt 
about  it.  We  may  always,  if  we  will,  apply  some 
such  test  as  the  following:  "Can  I,  on  the 
whole,  serve  God  and  my  fellow-men  better  and 
more  effectually  in  consequence  of  taking  this 
or  that  recreation?"  "Will  the  machinery  of 
my  whole  nature  bo  thereby  put  in  better 
•working  order  for  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life  V*  If  a  clear  and  decisive  answer  can  be 
given  in  the  affirmative,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  recreation  is  right  and  lawful;  if  it  cannot, 
then  it  is  unchristian  to  indulge  in  it.  The 


whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word ; 
enjoy  any  pleasure  in  which  Christ  can  be  en- 
joyed, or  in  consequeuce  of  which  you  can 
serve  him  better. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

Nothing  ought  to  wound  an  upright  soul  so 
much  as  falseness.  But  as  God  has  not  esta- 
blished us  as  correctors  of  the  human  race,  and 
as  charity  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  I 
should  abstain  from  speaking  of  those  of  others. 
Because,  if  God  had  given  them  the  grace  that 
he  has  granted  us,  they  might  have  been  far 
better  than  we. 


COVENANT  OF  SALT. 
"  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee." — Numb,  xviii. 
19. 

In  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  the  inviolability 
of  their  engagements,  the  Orientals  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
salt  together.  Some  think  that,  as  with  all 
sacrifices  salt  was  offered,  a  covenant  of  salt 
means  one  confirmed  by  solemn  sacrifice.  Oth- 
ers are  of  opinion  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  covenants  were  generally  confirmed 
by  the  parties  eating  together,  salt  being  a 
necessary  appendage.  This  act  of  eating  anoth- 
er's salt  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  token  of 
fidelity  and  friendship ;  hence,  during  the 
British  war  in  India,  there  were  bitter  com- 
plaints that  those  who  had  eaten  English  salt 
had  rebelled  against  English  authority.  Tam- 
erlane, speaking  of  a  traitor  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  but  who  afterwards  returned  to 
loyalty  and  obedience,  says,  u  My  salt,  which 
he  had  eaten,  filled  him  with  remorse,  till  at 
length  he  fled  from  his  new  master,  and  threw 
himself  on  my  mercy." 

D'Herbelat  mentions  the  following  incident 
of  Jacob-ben-Laith,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of 
Persian  princes,  who  is  said  to  have  broken 
into  the  palace  of  that  country,  and,  having 
collected  a  very  large  booty,  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  carrying  off,  he  found  his  foot 
kicked  something,  which  made  him  stumble. 
He  imagined  it  might  be  something  of  value, 
and,  putting  to  his  mouth,  the  better  to  distin- 
guish what  it  was,  soon  found  it  was  a  lump  of 
salt.  Upon  this  he  was  so  touched  that  he  left 
all  his  booty,  and  retired  without  taking  any 
part  of  it  with  him.  Great  was  the  surprise  in 
the  palace,  and  strict  the  inquiry  made  on  the 
following  morning,  when  it  was  found  that 
Jacob  was  the  guilty  man.  On  examination 
he  stated  the  whole  circumstances  to  the  prince 
with  such  apparent  sincerity  as  to  gain  his  favor* 
Having  been  engaged  in  many  successful  enter- 
prises, he  was  raised  by  the  prince  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  army — and  on  the  death  of 
his  sovereign,  became  the  absolute  master  of 
the  province,  from  whence  he  afterwards  spread 
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his  conquests  far  and  wide.   His  regard  to  salt, 
and  the  principles  it  symbolized,  laid  the  foun 
dation  of  his  greatness. — Moravian. 

What  comfort  may  est  thou  have  in  prayer 
when  thou  canst  say,  "  Our  Father,"  in  full 
assurance.  What  sweet  thoughts  wilt  thou 
have  of  God.  How  sweet  will  be  the  promises, 
when  thou  art  sure  they  are  thine  own.  How 
lively  will  it  make  thee  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  how  profitable  to  all  around  thee.  What 
vigor  will  it  infuse  into  all  thy  graces  and  affec- 
tions. All  these  sweet  effects  of  assurance  would 
make  thy  life  a  heaven  upon  earth. — Baxter. 

GREAT  FROM  LITTLE. 

Did  a  holy  life  consist  of  one  or  two  noble 
deeds — some  signal  specimens  of  doing  or  en- 
during of  suffering — we  might  account  for  the 
failure,  and  reckon  it  small  dishonor  to  turn 
back  in  such  a  conflict.  But  a  holy  life  is 
made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small  tilings.  It  is 
the  little  things  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  great 
things  of  the  age,  that  fill  up  a  life  like  that  of 
Paul  and  John,  like  that  of  Rutherford,  or 
Brainerd,  or  Martin.  Little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons  ;  little  deeds,  uot  miracles, 
nor  battles,  nor  great  or  mighty  martyrdom, 
make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little 
constant,  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning;  the  wat- 
ers of  Siloah,  4<  that  go  softiy  "  iu  their  meek 
mission  of  refreshment,  not  "  the  waters  of  the 
river  great  and  mighty,"  rushi ig  down  in  tor- 
rent noise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a 
holy  life.  The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  ! 
sius,  little  inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses, 
little  follies,  little  indiscretions  and  imprudences, 
little  foibles,  little  indulgences  of  self  aud  of 
the  flesh,  little  acts  of  indolence,  or  indecision, 
or  slovenliness,  or  cowardice,  little  equivocations 
or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  little  touches 
of  shabbiness  and  meanness,  little  bits  of  cov- 
etousness  and  penuriousness,  little  exhibitions 
of  worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifference  to 
the  feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks 
of  temper  and  crossness  or  selfishness  or  vanity  ; 
the  avoidance  of  such  little  things  as  these  go 
far  to  make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of 
a  holy  life. 

And  then  attention  to  the  little  duties  of  the 
day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions  or  private 
dealings,  or  family  arrangements  ;  to  the  little 
words  and  toues ;  little  benevolences,  or  for- 
bearances-, or  tenderness;  little  self-denials,  aud 
self  restraints,  and  self-forgetfuiness  ;  little 
plans  of  quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful  conside- 
ration for  others  ;  to  punctuality,  and  method, 
aud  true  aim  in  the  ordering  of  each  day — 
these  are  the  active  developments  of  a  holy 
life,  the  rich  aud  divine  mosaics  of  which  it  is 
composed.  What  makes  yon  green  hill  so 
beautiful  ?  Not  the  outstanding  peak  or  stately 


elm,  but  the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its 
slopes,  composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  slen- 
der grass.  It  is  of  small  things  that  a  great 
life  is  made  up ;  and  he  who  will  acknowledge 
no  life  as  great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of 
great  things,  will  find  little  in  Bible  characters 
to  admire  or  copy. — Bonar. 

It  is  not  in  speaking  of  Cod  that  we  can  ex- 
press what  we  feel  concerning  God,  for  this  is 
injurious  to  us.  Trust  me,  in  order  to  speak 
of  God,  you  must  rest  silent  concerning  him  a 
long  time.  God  wishes  a  silence  over  all  that 
fie  works  in  us ;  and  if  we  would  manifest  his 
work  in  us,  it  must  be  by  our  behaviour,  gentle, 
humble,  submissive,  yet  cordial  and  gay. 


NIGHT  AND  SLEEP. 

We  look  on  a  good  man's  sleep,  and  there  1*8 
nothing  so  beautiful.  It  is  Luther  who  has 
woru  out  his  powers  in  some  great  fight  for 
God ;  or  it  is  Washington  half  deserted  by  hi3 
country  when  bearing  its  burdens,  and  now, 
forgetting  all,  he  has  fallen  back  into  God's 
arms,  to  forget  also  himself.  There  he  lies  un- 
caring, and  receiving  back,  from  God's  gentle 
fomentations,  the  powers  that  shall  furnish  an- 
other great  to-morrow.  Standing  at  the  open 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  looking  on  his  deep, 
still  sleep,  it  is  as  if  the  eternal,  ever  faithful 
Goodness  had  him  now  to  himself!  And  yet 
more  touching  and  closer  to  the  tenderness  of 
mercy  is  the  very  bad  man's  sleep.  He  has 
drunk  the  cup  of  guilty  pleasure  dry.  His 
tongue  is  weary  of  blasphemy.  His  deed  of 
crime,  perhaps  of  blood,  is  done,  and  the  chap- 
ter of  his  day  is  ended.  Having  spent  the 
power  God  gave  him  for  good,  in  a  violation  of 
his  throne,  he  goes  remorsefully  to  his  bed, 
and  there  forgets  even  his  remorse.  But  God 
does  not  forget  him,  or  toss  him  out  of  the 
world,  but  he  rests  encircled  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  nourished  by  his  patience,  to  be  refitted 
i  for  to-morrow.  Probably  he  will  do  just  what 
he  has  done  before,  but  he  shall  have  his  op- 
portunity of  good  though  many  times  forfeited  ; 
for  it  is  a  great  part  of  God's  purpose  in  sleep 
to  renew  abused  powers,  else  how  many  would 
never  sleep  again.  Therefore,  who  of  us  can 
look  on  a  world  buried  in  sleep,  a  guilty,  un- 
grateful world,  broadly  sunk  in  evil,  and  do  it 
without  some  deeply  affecting,  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  V — Br.  Bushnell 
in  Hours  at  Home. 

Psalm  ciii.  13 — 18  :  Like  as  a  father  piti- 
eth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him.  For  He  knoweth  our  frame;  He  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dust.  As  for  man,  his 
days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he 
flourisheth,  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it 
is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
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more.  But  the  mercy  of  tie  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear 
Him,  and  His  righteousness  unto  children's 
children,  to  such  as  keep  His  covenant,  and  to 
those  that  remember  His  commandments  to  do 
them. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  18,  1867. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  convened 
on  the  13th  inst.,  and  was  in  session  when 
our  paper  went  to  press.  The  Meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders,  which  assembled  on 
the  Seventh-day  previous,  was  as  large  as  on 
former  occasions,  and  although  deep  feeling 
was  occasioned  in  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
of  our  elder  Friends  who  had  been  removed  by 
death,  encouragement  was  afforded  in  the 
belief  that  there  were  those  who  under  the 
preparing  Hand  were  being  qualified  to  fill 
their  vacant  places  in  the  church. 

The  Meeting  gathered  on  Second  day  under 
a  feeling  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  the  exer- 
cises produced  by  the  reading  of  the  Epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  manifested  a 
living  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  body. 
Several  Friends  with  Minutes  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  are  present:  David  II. 
and  Naomi  Barnes,  Ministers  from  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  j  Rachel  C.  Tilton,  a 
Minister,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Mellis 
Tilton,  an  Elder,  from  the  same  Meeting ;  Avice 
Porter,  an  Elder,  from  Greenfield  and  Never- 
sink  Monthly  Meeting;  and  Alexander  J.  Cof- 
fin, a  Minister,  from  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y. 

The  proposition  for  a  change  of  Discipline, 
brought  up  from  Philadelphia  Quarter  last  year, 
and  deferred  for  further  consideration  this  year, 
was  dismissed,  way  not  opening  to  take  further 
action  upon  it. 


Practical  Duties.— Circumstances  cluster 
round  us  with  a  force  which  can  only  bs  pro- 
perly met  by  having  the  mind  stayed  upon  the 
immutable  principle  of  Truth,  over  which  the 
combined  policies  of  worldly  wisdom  can  have 
no  deleterious  influence.  Present  as  well  as 
past  experience  proves  the  necessity  of  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  finite  man,  to  control  his 
destiny  and  to  uphold  him  in  his  upward  and 


onward  course  toward  the  great  centre  cf  life. 
In  the  divine  economy  accountability  has  been 
proportioned  to  the  knowledge  at  command, 
and  the  gifts  with  which  the  mind  has  been 
endowed.    It  is  therefore  cf  great  moment  that 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  within  our 
reach  whereby  our  true  mission  may  be  per- 
fected.   These  means  may  often  lie  in  what  are 
called  matters  of  little  moment,  yet  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  divine  will,  they  are  of 
vast  importance.    In  the  parable  illustrative  of 
this  subject,  the  commendation  rested  upon 
the  servant  who  had  been  faithful  in  "z.very 
little"    From  the  same  authority  we  are  re- 
minded  not  to  "despise  the  day  of  small 
things."    No  doubt  much  harm  has  arisen  by 
too  often  separating  religion  from  the  secular 
duties  of  life,  thereby  overlooking  in  great 
measure  the  extent  of  the  commandment  to 
watch  continually  lest  we  enter  into  temptation. 
The  injunction  to  watch  is  one  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  without  endangering  our  safety. 
By  an  adherence  to  it  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves  and  the  duties  which  lie  at  our 
door.    With  the  mind  thus  prepared  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  divine  love,  we  may  be 
qualified  to  enter  into  sympathy,  not  only  with 
kindred  spirits,  but  to  feel  with  those  from  whom 
we  may  have  been  separated,  either  by  doubt 
or   gloom,  or  discouragements  arising  from 
causes  over  which  individuals  have  had  little  or 
no  control.    There  is  great  beauty  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  a  mutual  dependence  one  upon 
another,  whereby  the  whole  are  brought  into 
religious  fellowship,  and  made  to  feel  whence 
all  good  originates. 

We  have  heard  with  interest  that  in  some 
meetings  of  Friends  recently,  a  concern,  which 
may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  paternal, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  extend  a  friendly  visit  to  all  their 
members;  and  in  this  way  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  one  another,  that  happily  the 
bond  of  Christiau  brotherhood  may  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Green  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, has  appointed  such  a  committee,  and 
also  issued  an  address  to  its  members,  expres- 
sive of  the  interest  felt  in  their  welfare.  If 
Friends  were  generally  to  consider  this  subject, 
we  believe  it  would  be  found  that  an  advantage 
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might  be  derived  iroin  this  kind  of  personal 


intercourse. 


We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the 
movemeuts  which  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil.  Many  of  the  most  influential  citizens, 
who  were  probably  influenced  by  the  example 
of  Russia  and  our  own  country,  have  agitated 
the  question,  and  now,  by  the  Atlantic  Cable^ 
we  are  informed  that  on  the  8fch  of  this  month, 
the  Emperor,  Dan  Pedro,  signed  the  decree? 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  Brazilian 
Empire,  to  take  effect  in  twenty  years.  Chil- 
dren born  after  that  day  are  absolutely  free. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
islands,  this  barbarous  system  is  now  virtually 
abolished  in  Christendom. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  an  article  on  the 
subject,  which,  while  it  contains  the  gratifying 
intelligence,  gives  so  much  information  as  to 
the  Brazilian  Empire,  that  we  copy  it  nearly  en- 
tire : 

Brazil  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  wicked 
system  which  has  been  so  long  both  her  griev- 
ous burden  and  her  foul  disgrace.  Henceforth, 
every  child  born  in  the  empirfi  is  free,  and  in 
twenty  years  the  chains  will  fall  from  the 
limbs  of  her  last  surviving  slave.  By  this 
decree,  nearly  3,000,000  Blacks  are  raised  up 
from  the  dust;  aud  though  but  few  of  this  gene- 
ration can  hope  to  see  the  day  of  general  eman- 
cipation, it  is  much  for  them  to  know  that  the 
curse  which  rested  on  the  parents  wili.no  longer 
be  transmitted  to  the  children  \  it  is  something 
that  the  younger  of  them  have  a  bright  al- 
though distant  future  to  look  toward  and  to  wait 
for.  Very  likely,  too,  the  dyiug  institution 
will  not  be  suffered  to  linger  out  the  whole  of! 
the  existence  which  the  uew  law  accords  to 
it;  as  the  benefits  of  free  labor  to  the  whole 
country  become  appreciated,  fresh  legislation 
may  hasten  the  advent  of  national  liberty  and 
justice. 

The  State  which  has  just  taken  this  import- 
ant step  in  the  road  of  progress,  covers  about 
3,000,000  square  miles  of  the  richest  portion  of 
the  South  American  continent,  being  a  little 
greater  in  extent  than  the  United  States.  Na- 
ture h»s  given  it  the  most  magnificent  river 
system  in  the  world.  The  Amazon  rolls  its 
mighty  waves  through  the  dense  forests  of  the 
northern  provinces — forests  teeming  with  all 
the  gorgeousness  and  luxuriance  of  the  tropics, 
rich  in  precious  woods  and  valuable  fruit  bear 
ing  trees,  and  alive  with  the  most  brilliant 
forms  of  animal  nature;  and  its  tributaries  are 


streams  which  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
would  be  called  rivers  of  the  first  class.  The 
Rio  Francisco  in  the  East,  and  the  affluents  of 
the  La  Plata  in  the  South,  give  fertility  and  chan- 
nels of  easy  intercommunication  to  enormous 
extents  of  country,  while  in  the  interior  stretch 
the  great  grass-grown  pampas,  with  their  count- 
less herds  of  cattle,  covering  a  region  seven 
times  as  big  as  the  whole  of  France.  There  are 
mines  of  gold  ;  there  is  coal  in  plenty  ;  there  is 
iron  ;  and  the  annual  product  of  diamonds  is 
not  far  from  $'2,000,000.  There  is  not  a  des- 
ert in  the  empire.  The  whole  is  a  rich  loam, 
covered  with  a  vegetation  unequaled  for  mag- 
nificence and  beauty,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  fairy-like  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Even  with  her  present  meagre  development,  Bra- 
zil supplies  half  the  world  with  coffee,  and  sends 
abroad  also  great  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  She  has  exported  more  of  coffee 
and  sugar  in  eighteen  months  than  of  diamonds 
in  eighty  years.  It  is  three  hundred  years 
since  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country  by  Europeans  ;  yet  in  all  this  time, 
and  with  all  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  soil 
and  the  charms  of  a  genial  climate  to  tempt 
immigration,  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  has  ever  felt  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  ; 
aud  immense  regions  are  almost  as  unknown  to- 
day as  when  Pinion,  the  companion  of  Colum- 
bus, first  took  po.sse^sion  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Castile.  Nor,  for  many 
years  at  least,  has  the  Government,  which  is 
one  of  the  best,  most  liberal,  and  most  progres- 
sive monarchies  in  the  world,  spared  any  effort 
to  attract  the  superabundant  population  of  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  Brazilians  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  mother  country,  Portugal, 
in  1822,  they  have  devoted  themselves  zealously 
to  works  of  social  and  industrial  improvement. 
They  have  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
They  have  labored  hard  to  develop  their  means 
of  communication  with  the  old  world,  having 
regular  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  the  principal 
European  ports.  They  have  steamers  on  the 
coast  and  rivers.  Th.  y  have  railways,  built  by 
English  and  American  engineers.  Their  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  and  the  United 
States  is  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  Their 
imports  at  the  latest  date  for  which  we  have 
returns  (186:1)  amounted  to  $55,000,000,  and 
their  exports  to  $68,000,000.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago,  there  were  already  some  fifty  foreign 
colonies,  founded  by  the  aid  of  liberal  grants  of 
Government  lands;  but  the  colonists  did  not 
number,  all  told,  more  than  60,000 )  and.  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  by  banding  themselves  to- 
gether in  isolated  communities  that  immigrants 
can  materially  benefit  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  infusion  of  new  blood  must  perme- 
ate the  whole  body  politic  ;  and  if  the  old  blood 
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and  the  new  cannot  mingle;  one  or  the  other 
will  be  driven  out. 

It  is  precisely  because  there  was  an  element 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Brazil  which 
repelled  these  sturdy  settlers  that  the  great 
South  American  Empire  is  still  so  thinly  peo- 
pled ;  having  only  about  8,000,000  inhabitants, 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  own  population. 
The  same  cause  which  in  this  country  has  uni- 
formly directed  the  stream  of  immigration  to 
the  Northern  and  Western  instead  of  to  the 
Southern  States,  has  been  constantly  counteract- 
ing all  the  inducements  held  out  by  nature  and 
by  man  to  draw  settlers  to  Brazil.  Slavery  and  a 
wholesome  free  immigration  are  natural  ene- 
mies, aod  always  have  been,  the  world  over. 
Brazil  has  beckoned  to  the  settler  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  has  upheld  the 
great  wickedness  that  drives  him  away.  The 
first  colonists  easlaved  the  Indians  ;  and,  de- 
spite the  futile  measures  of  emancipation  adop 
ted  by  the  Portugese  crown  in  1570,  in  1647, 
in  1G84.  these  unfortunate  natives  remained  in 
servitude  until  1755,  and  would  perhaps  have 
been  held  to  this  day  had  they  not  proved  very 
unprofitable.  Negroes  were  accordingly  im- 
ported from  other  Portugese  dominions,  and  a 
slave-trade  with  the  African  coast  natunlly 
sprang  up,  and  is  only  just  ended.  Portugal 
bound  herself  by  treaty  with  England,  in  1815, 
to  aboiish  the  trade.  Brazil  renewed  the  obli- 
gation in  her  own  name  in  1826.  Yet  in  1839, 
it  was  estimated  that  80.000  Blacks  were  im- 
ported every  year  j  and,  ten  years  later,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reported  that  the 
brutal  traffic  had  only  been  reduced  one-fourth. 
The  energetic  action  of  England,  declaring 
in  1815  that  Brazilian  slave-ships  should  be 
amenable  to  English  authorities,  led  to  a  long 
diplomatic  contest  and  threats  of  war;  but  it 
bore  fruit  in  J  850  in  a  statute  wherein  Brazil 
assimilated  the  trade  to  piracy,  and  in  1852  the 
Emperor  declared  it  virtually  extinct.  In  the 
meantime,  au  opposition,  not  to  the  slave-trade 
alone,  but  to  Slavery,  too,  gradually  strength- 
ened itself  within  the  Empire.  Manumission 
became  frequent,  and  the  laws  made  it  very 
easy.  A  society  was  organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor,  which,  every  year,  in 
open  church,  solemnly  liberated  a  number  of 
slaves;  and  in  1856  the  Euglish  Embassador 
wrote  home  that  the  Government  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  their  resolution  gradually  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  grand  step  which  they  have  now  taken  has 
no  doubt  been  impelled  by  the  example  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  one  of  the  many  precious 
fruits  which  have  sprung,  and  are  destined  yet 
to  spring,  from  the  soil  which  we  watered  so 
freely  with  patriot  blood. 

Six  ye  tr.s  have  witnessed  the  emancipation 
of  25,000,000  serfs  in  liussia ;  the  liberation  of 


4,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
virtual  manumission  of  3,000,000  negroes  in 
Brazil.  It  is  a  glorious  six  years'  work — 
32,000,000  of  men  restored  to  freedom,  and  a 
curse  taken  off  three  of  the  largest  empires  in 
the  world ! 


Married,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  with 
the  approbation  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Ed- 
mund H.  Smith  and  Rebecca  Jane,  daughter  of  Thos. 
and  Elizabeth  Adamson. 

 ,  at  Germantown,  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  Friends,  Samuel  Townsend 
to  Rachel  Wilson  Moore,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  18th  of 
Third  month,  1867,  Elizabeth  M.  F.,  wife  of  Jas.  G. 
Hallock,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 


FREDERIKA    BREMER    AND    THE    WOMEN  OP 
SWEDEN. 

BY  PROF.   WM.  WELLS. 

The  name  of  Frederika  Bremer  is  extremely 
dear  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  England, 
but  to  the  wonen  of  Sweden  it  is,  indeed,  a 
sweet  savor.  Through  her  friend,  Mary  How- 
itt,  we  years  ago  became  well  acquainted  with 
her  works,  and  finally  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  personally  in  this  Western  city  of  the 
New  World,  where  pleasant  memories  of  her  so- 
journ still  linger  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 

Mary  Howitt's  mantle  of  love  towards  Miss 
Bremer  fell  upon  her  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
went  to  Sweden  two  years  ago  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  more  intimate  and  extended  inter- 
course with  this  estimable  lady,  in  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  during  her  declining  years. 
Death  soon  closed  her  honorable  and  beneficent 
career  on  earth,  and  Miss  Howitt  has  favored 
the  world  with  the  collected  experience  of  a 
year's  intimate  intercourse  with  her  beloved 
friend.  This  work  contains  many  charming 
pictures  of  the  private  life  of  this  celebrated  au- 
thoress, and  gives  us  most  entertaining  glances 
into  the  relations  of  social  and  political  lile 
in  Sweden,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  what  Miss  Bremer  did  at  home  toward  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  women  of  her 
country,  and  improving  its  educational  system 
for  young  women. 

This  feature  is  the  motive  and  the  object  of 
these  few  lines,  as  Miss  Bremer  is  too  well 
known  in  her  other  relations  to  need  any  com- 
ment. After  earnest  and  tireless  toil  had  gained 
her  fame  and  fortune,  her  most  diligent  efforts 
were  directed  to  freeing  the  women  of  Sweden 
from  the  narrow  fetters  with  wh\ch  law  and 
custom  had  bound  them — fetters  that  had  made 
every  free  development  impossible,  and  placed 
a  ban  upon  every  species  of  activity  that  would 
elevate  them  above  the  most  ordinary  level. 
With  untiring  patience  and  energy  she  sought 
to  gain'  the  favorable  attention  of  sagacious  and 
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liberal  men  for  the  reforms  that  she  was  striv-  j 
ing  after;  but  discouraged  here,  she  finally  | 
turned  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  most 
effective  appeal,  entitled,  u  Hertha,  or  the  His- 
tory of  a  Soul ;"  this  was  a  cry  of  distress  sent 
into  the  world  for  the  women  of  Sweden,  cruelly 
enslaved  by  the  laws  of  their  land. 

Viewed  from  an  artistic  point,  this  book  was 
inferior  to  many  of  the  productions  of  this  gifted 
authoress,  but  it  produced  an  immense  sensation 
in  her  country,  and  at  first  an  unpleasant  one, 
so  that  to  escape  the  excitement  thereby  caused, 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  journey  to 
Switzerland.    Without  regard  to  consequences, 
she  exposed  the  injustice  of  Swedish  laws,  which 
force  upon  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  wo- 
man the  painful  alternative  of  remaining  her  I 
whole  life  in  a  state  of  degrading  minority,  or  ! 
severing  the  most  sacred  bands  of  filial  love  and  j 
obedience.    She  pictured  the  consequences  of  j 
such  an  arrangement  with  vivid  colors,  perhaps, 
at  times,  too  strong,  while  smarting  under  the  ! 
sense  of  injustice.    Her  thoughts  arjd  views  in 
relation  to  the  education  and  destiny  of  women,  j 
were  expressed  in  a  manner  so  new  and  startling,  j 
as  to  raise  a  very  general  storm  in  society,  which  j 
seemed  struck  to  the  heart. 

But  Miss  Bremer  considered  all  the  attacks  ' 
directed  against  her  as  a  hurricane,  out  of 
which  must  issue  a  better  epoch  for  the  women  | 
of  her  native  land.    Though  for  a  time  no  ma- ! 
terial  benefit  was  perceptible,  the  matter  was  at 
least  brought  out  into  the  light,  and  society  was 
forced  to  think  and  speak  of  it.    Thus  was  the  I 
ice  broken  ;  and  noble  men  were  soon  found  | 
who  recognized  the  truth  of  her  assertions,  but j 
who  dared  not  break  through  the  barriers  of 
long-established  custom,  or  were  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
question,  by  the  fear  that  the  women  of  Sweden 
might  not  be  ripe  enough  for  a  greater  amount 
of  independence,  or  might  not  know  how  to  use 
to  profit  a  higher  grade  of  culture. 

But  even  these  anxieties  disappeared  by  de- 
grees. A  seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  was  founded  ;  teachers  were  procured 
who  could  instruct  them  in  the  sciences,  which 
hitherto  had  been  regarded  as  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  woman.  Scarcely  had  three  years  passed, 
when  the  King  and  Government  granted  large 
material  aid  for  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  tech- 
nical culture  of  women,  and  thereby  made  pos- 
sible the  establishing  of  an  "  Institute, "  in 
which  Miss  Bremer  saw  the  realization  of  her 
most  ardent  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  her  sex. 

This  noble  champion  now  felt  herself  richly 
repaid  for  all  the  attacks  which  she  had  patiently 
suffered  on  account  of  the  book  that  had 
proved  so  effective,  and  was  rather  inclined  to 
value  it  too  highly  in  comparison  with  her  other 
literary  labors. 

Till  the  day  of  her  death.  Miss  Bremer,  and 


a  few  of  her  bosom  friends,  warmly  cherished  a 
sort  of  "  Cooper  Institute"  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  female  pupils  received  thorough  instruction 
in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  geometry,  litho- 
graphy, and  the  French  and  English  languages, 
and  were  thereby  enabled  to  devote  themselves 
to  an  intellectually  profitable  and  lucrative  ac- 
tivity. 

We  will  dwell  a  moment  on  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  of  Miss  Bremer's  character  and 
history.  At  a  very  early  age  she  developed 
talent  for  authorship.  In  her  twelfth  year  she 
composed  a  juvenile  opera,  which  was  brought 
out  with  great  preparation  in  the  dining  room 
of  her  paternal  home.  It  was  a  charming  little 
piece,  in  which  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
appeared  in  marvelous  adventures, and  the  young 
authoress  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
Nevertheless,  she  relates  that  she  went  to  bed 
almost  disconsolate,  because  those  whose  ap- 
plause she  most  desired  and  valued — her  pa- 
rents had  not  let  a  single  expression  drop  in 
relation  to  the  daughter's  effort.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  she  while  restlessly  tossing  on  her  couch, 
"  they  are  now  talking  of  it  to  each  other  when 
alone/'  and  with  quick  resolve  she  left  her  bed, 
stepped  to  her  parents'  room,  and  with  ear 
against  the  key-hole  listened  with  suppressed 
breath  to.  their  conversation  ;  she  heard  enough 
to  know  that  their  hearts  had  been  made  glad 
by  her  genius,  though  they  had  suppressed 
their  feelings  in  her  presence,  and  she  went  hap- 
py to  bed. 

Miss  Bremer  had  a  strange  presentiment  that 
she  would  not  survive  the  year  '64  ;  not  be- 
cause she  felt  herself  bodily  or  mentally  debili- 
tated, but  because  of  a  dream  that  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  She  set  her 
house  in  order,  completed  all  unfinished  labors, 
and  looked  with  calmness  and  composure  to  her 
final  end.  The  year,  so  much  feared  by  her 
friends,  who  were  aware  of  her  feelings,  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings 
seemed  about  to  become  a  deceptive  vision. 

Christmas  came,  and  Miss  Bremer  went,  as 
she  had  so  often  done  before,  to  a  place  where 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  poor  children  during  the  holidays.  On 
Christmas  eve  she  sang  and  danced  with  the 
children  around  the  Christmas  tree,  read  stories 
to  them  from  Andersen,  and  rejoiced  them  with 
presents.  The  next  day  she  went  to  church, 
and  on  the  way  home  caught  a  severe  cold,  to 
which  she  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

We  may  well  cherish  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased as  one  of  the  noblest  champions  for  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  humanity.  And  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  she  lived  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  most  ardent  wishes  crowned  with 
success. 

She  leaves  behind  her  a  family  of  spiritual 
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daughters — a  circle  of  young,  highly-cultivated, 
noble,  and  diligent  women — who  grew  up  to 
bloom  around  her  while  she  lived,  and  who 
will  continue  to  dispense  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
her  memory  in  death,  by  continuing  her  work 
of  intelligence  and  love,  granting  the  rights  of 
humanity  to  all,  and  especially  claiming  for  her 
sex  the  privilege  of  intelligent  and  self  sup- 
porting independence. — Ex.  Paper. 

THE   MISSION    OF   THE    SOCIETY   OF  FRIENDS. 

Written  for  the  Miscellaneous  Essay  Meeting  at  Man- 
chester Friends'  Institute,  \2th  Month  2Ut,  1866. 
It  is  not  ended — is  is  scarce  begun, 
From  its  fulfilling  we  have  shrunk  away. 
We  have  so  much  to  Ii-ara  ourselves, 
So  much  of  tendency  to  fall  behind, 
Even  behind  the  truth  of  centuries  past, 
That  though  we  are,  we  are  not  what  we  were. 
It  may  in  these  days  be  of  use  to  ask 
What  banded  us  together?    'Twas  the  sense  pro- 
found 

Of  God's  good  presence  in  the  human  heart, 

His  precious  teaching  and  affection  there. 

Oh,  if  we  craved  this  blessing  as  we  ought, 

Ai.d  waited  for  it  with  a  patient  z  al, 

Should  we  as  Friends  h;ive  lost  our  ancient  bond? 

It  was  our  mission  to  proclaim  to  ail 

This  great  grand  truth,  so  long  obscured  by  man, 

In  his  desire  for  extfrnal  power, 

For  sounding  liturgies  and  splendid  rites; 

But  outward  formulas  exist  to-day, 

Not  in  the  very  literal  sense  alone, 

Not  merely  where  the  priest  and  patriarch  rule, 

But  largely  elsewhere,  and  among  ourselves, 

Regarding  questions  of  religious  faith. 

Poor,  frail,  weak  beings  as  we  really  are, 

Surely  because  of  very  weakliues3 

We  think  in  these  days  to  possess  a  power 

Of  clear  decision  as  to  what  the  views, 

The  deepest  views,  of  each  one  otght  to  be. 

The  b  nd  which  bound  us  in  the  early  days, 

That  bond  of  each  one's  union  with  his  God, 

Each  one's  deep  separate  allegiance  too, 

Seems  scarce  considered.    Yet,  oh  Friends, 

Is  not  religion,  in  the  highest  sense, 

Striving  to  follow  and  obey  onr  King, 

Striving  to  act  according  to  His  will? 

The  grent  pood  Master  taught  this  long  ago; 

He  did  not  build  a  system  or  a  creed, 

Aud  say,  "Believe  it,  or  I  own  you  not;" 

He  did  not  tetter  thus  the  soul  of  man. 

Are  we  then  like  Hun,  if  we  dare  to  say 

To  any  bro'her,  "Thou  art  wrong  in  faith, 

Thou  art  a  heretic — Our  creed  is  true, 

And  till  thou  hast  it  thou  art  but  undone, 

And  must  be  kept  excluded  from  our  sect?" 

Here  is  Impatience,  bigotry,  as  e'er 

Burnt  in  ttie  heart  of  pereecutionist, 

And  yet  it  burns  amid  the  Quaker  band 

In  all  the  lire  of  Church  authority, 

S  hi ce  in  the  spirit  of  the  C<  urch's  Lord. 

'Tis  time  such  llamiog  died  away  in  love, 

In  patience,  willingness  to  learn  from  all, 

E'en  l hose  we  differ  from  in  sentiment; 

'Tis  time  we  know  that  Truth  is  often  found 

Where  least  expected  :  time  we  learned 

That  our  own  views,  whatever  they  may  be, 

Are  possibly  less  near  the  right  than  some 

Which  we  approve  not.    It  is  time  we  saw 

How  vain,  how  foolish  it  must  ever  seem 

To  judge  a  man  by  mere  opinion's  test, 


While  upright  in  his  life  :  'tis  time  indeed 

That  we  should  bear  with  one  another  more, 

Knowing  our  Father  never  will  forsake 

The  earnest  seeker  of  His  Light  and  Truth. 

And  in  accordance  with  our  mission  high, 

Surely  'tis  meet  that  we  should  be  allowed 

To  give  assistance  in  a  mutual  way 

By  freely  speaking  of  the  highest  things, 

As  if  they  really  were  for  daily  use, 

Not  set  apart  for  certain  terms  and  times. 

For  oh,  how  can  it  be  a  love  of  Truth, 

Is  it  not  rather  fear  of  one's  own  faith 

Being  found  unworthy  or  untriumphiDg, 

That  craves  the  stoppage  of  another's  mouth? 

We  ought  to  know  that  Truth  is  far  above 

All  views  about  it;  doctrines  are  but  forms 

And  mere  descriptions  ; — while  the  farther  we 

In  Christian  loving  and  experience  go, 

The  more  we  cease  from  a  defining  mood, 

And  closer  cling  to  Hsm,  the  Undefined. 

The  life,  the  life,  is  everything  to  God ;  ' 

Opinions  are  but  secondary  things; 

He  will  not  blame  us  for  the  leaving  out 

This  or  that  doc  rine  which  we  cannot  see, 

If  we  are  one  with  Him  in  simple  trust, 

The  loving  trust  in  which  true  faith  consists* 

Alas!  if  we  must  fall  into  a  groove, 

Where  dogmas  ready  "  cut  and  dried"  await, 

If  we  must  utter  shibboleth  and  test, 

After  the  true  sectarian  policy, 

If  we  must  place  the  inner  life  behind, 

And  have  the  manne/  of  our  following  Christ 

Arranged  according  to  a  human  plan, 

If  this  be  coming,  then  our  end  is  nigh  ; 

Yet  are  there  others,  not  "  within  the  pale/' 

On  Whom  our  mission  may  be  laid,  instead. 

— British  Friend, 


THE  FISH  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

In  Lis  lecture  in  New  York,  on  Feb.  18th, 
Professor  Agassiz  stated  that  he  found  that  tbe 
Amazon  had  not  one  fish  in  common  with  any 
other  fresh-water  basin  ;  that  different  parts  of 
the  Amazon  have  fishes  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  teeming  variety  that 
exist  in  the  Amazon  basin,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  a  small  contiguous  lake,  or 
pool,  of  only  a  few  hundred  square  yards,  which 
showed  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  fishes, 
which  is  three  times  as  many  as  the  Mississippi 
Iliver  can  boast.  In  the  Amazon  itself  he  found 
two  thousand  different  kinds,  and  when  he  began 
his  investigation  of  the  river  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  known  to  exist,  and  he  said  that 
in  proportion  as  he  found  the  larger  number 
the  difference  between  them  seemed  to  grow. 
He  proceeded  to  a  general  classification  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Amazon,  and  instanced  one  that 
might  appropriately  be  called  a  very  peculiar 
fish,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  power  of  walking 
or  creeping  on  dry  land,  one  having  been  found 
live  miles  from  the  water,  and  the  Professor 
himself  kept  one  of  them  out  of  water  half  a 
day,  and  on  putting  it  back  into  its  natural, 
element  it  showed  as  much  of  life  as  if  it  had 
never  been  removed.  Moreover  it  is  an  agile 
fish,  worming  its  way  up  the  inclined  plane  of 
some  old  tree  that  has  fallen,  and  twisting 
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about  among  the  branches  until  finally  a  single 
shot  has  brought  down  a  bird  and  fish  together 
Professor  Agassiz  declared  that  the  Amazon, 
for  a  river  of  turbid  water  and  of  so  high  a 
temperature,  the  average  being  eighty  degrees, 
nourishes  an  extraordinary  number  of  delicious 
fiahes  for  table  use.  —  The  Methodist. 

For  the  Children. 
ONLY  A  FLY. 

Of  what  use  is  a  fly  ?  Its  only  object  seems 
to  be  to  keep  up  a  continual  buzzing,  just  when 
his  company  is  least  wanted,  butting  his  head 
with  apparent  relish  against  the  wall  or  window- 
pane,  and  playing  an  endless  game  of  cross-tag 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  his  companions, 
resting  from  his  sports  to  sip  sweets,  and  per- 
haps en  ling  his  day  in  a  milky  grave,  or  sticking 
fast  in  the  molasses  jug.  Yet  really  so  impor- 
tant is  he  that  without  flies  the  world  would 
soon  loose  its  inhabitants,  unless  something 
were  sent  in  their  place  to  do  their  work. — 
Humble  and  insignificant  as  he  looks,  the  Fly 
has  long  puzzled  the  brains  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  afrer  years  of  careful  study  they  have  been 
able  to  find  out  only  a  part  of  the  many  mys- 
teries which  surr  >und  his  every  movement. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  something  of  what  has 
been  learned  about  our  little  friend,  for  a  friend 
he  is  indeed,  although  like  many  others  of  the 
world's  benefactors,  who  do  their  good  deed  si- 
lently and  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  he 
gets  little  credit,  but  is  continually  getting  into 
hot  water  for  what  are  counted  as  sins  on  his 
part.  I  hope  when  you  find  out  that  there  is 
so  much  to  be  learned  about  the  Fly,  you  will 
get  hold  of  some  interesting  book  that  will  tell 
you  all  you  wish  to  know,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  you  never  dreamt  of. 

All  insects  have  six  legs,  unless  they  have 
met  with  accidents  such  as  you  have  often  seen 
when  you  have  caught  a  "grasshopper"  to  see 
him  "  make  molasses."  After  a  few  struggles 
away  he  goes,  leaving  a  quivering  leg  in  your 
fingers,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  short  life  he 
hobbles  about  like  one  of  our  poor  crippled  sol- 
dier laddies  ;  for  insects  do  not  grow  new  legs 
like  lobsters,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
he  does  not  find  any  kind  Sanitary  Commission 
to  bind  up  his  wounds  and  give  him  a  fresh 
start  in  life  with  a  Palmer  leg 

They  do  not  breathe  through  their  mouths, 
but  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  little  pipes 
which  run  through  them  lengthwise,  like  the 
gas-pipes  under  our  streets,  having  openings 
here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  body  where 
the  fresh  air  is  drawn  in.  These  little  openings 
are  very  curiously  contrived, — in  some  cases 
being  protected  by  tiny  trap-doors  opening  on 
hinges,  in  others  having  a  strong  gratiug  over 
them  of  very  coarse  hairs.  You  will  see  from 
this  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  snip  an  offend- 


ing insect  in  two  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  ; 
for  as  he  does  not  use  his  mouth  for  breathing 
purposes,  and  as  his  brain  is  not  confined  to  his 
head  but  runs  all  through  his  body,  he  will 
live  for  many  hours  in  this  mutilated  state.  In 
fact  some  insects  never  eat  a  mouthful  after  they 
are  full  grown  ;  so  that  if  you  cut  off  their  heads, 
you  only  bother  them,  because  they  cannot  see 
where  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Insects  have  from  two  to  five  eyes..  Two 
large  eyes  called  Compound  Eyes,  because  they 
are  made  up  of  many  thousand  little  eyes  united, 
like  a  bundle  of  six-sided  spy-glafses  tied  to- 
gether, large  at  one  end  and  very  small  at  the 
other,  and  looking  under  the  microscope  like 
an  old  fashioned  patch-work  quilt,  or  rather 
like  the  meshes  of  a  very  fine  net.  Then  there 
are  sometimes  three  little  eyes  in  addition  to 
the  large  ones,  placed  generally  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  nine. pins  are  arranged  when  one  is 
going  to  play  "  Cocked  Hat,"  although  they 
occasionally  vary  their  position. 

All  insects  are  provided  with  antennae,  which 
are  those  little,  many  jointed  projections  extend- 
ing from  the  head  near  the  eyes  somewhat  like 
reindeer's  horns.  These  are  probably  used  for 
feeling,  smelling,  and  hearing  with,  although 
their  uses  have  not  been  definitely  settled. 
They  vary  much  in  appearance  ;  sometimes  re- 
sembling Indian  clubs,  sometimes  fringed  like  a 
fir-tree,  notched  like  a  saw,  plumed,  like  a 
feather,  or  armed  with  teeth  like  a  comb.  A 
few  insects  have  no  wings,  others  have  two, 
others  four,  but  none  have  more  than  that  num- 
ber. 

Insects  pass  through  several  stages  of  exist- 
ence before  they  become  fully  developed. — 
Most  of  them  are  hatched  from  eggs ;  then 
they  pass  into  the  larva  state,  in  which  they  are 
caterpillar,  maggot,  or  grub,  according  as  they 
are  to  become  butterfly  or  beetle.  In  course  of 
time  they  go  into  pupa,  or  mummy  state,  from 
which  they  emerge  ready  for  action  as  perfect 
insects.  In  some  classes  these  distinctions  are 
not  so  strongly  marked. 

Having  glanced  very  briefly  at  the  general 
structure  of  the  insect  world,  I  wish  to  dwell  a 
little  more  particularly  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  fly.  If  you  catch  one  of  the  poor, 
half-dozen  little  hermits  which  stay  with  us  all 
winter,  carefully  bidden  away  in  some  dark 
corner,  and  warm  him  by  degrees  till  he  is  able 
to  move  about,  and  then  examine  closely,  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  many  strange  things 
you  will  see  probably  for  the  first  time,  and  if 
you  use  a  microscope,  your  wonder  and  admira- 
tion will  know  no  bounds.  You  will  find  six 
legs,  armed  each  with  two  sharp  little  toes; 
two  big  eyes  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
head,  and  the  three  little  eyes  arranged  in  a  tri- 
angle ;  two  transparent  wings  strengthened  by 
a  net-work  of  veins,  and  covered  with  fine  hairs 
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to  protect  them  from  wear  and  tear;  a  pair  of 
tiny  winglets,  and  on  each  side  of  the  body  a 
li  *  tie  knob  whieh  serves  for  unknown  purposes. 
On  closer  examination  of  his  mouth  you  will 
find  a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  like  an  elephant's; 
this  is  really  nothing  but  the  lower  lip  length- 
ened and  armed  with  three  lancets,  with  which 
it  punctures  its  food,  or  exasperates  bald-headed 
old  gentlemen.  The  end  of  the  lip  is  flattened 
and  grooved  like  the  bottom  of  a  meat-dish  for 
gravy.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  fly 
to  eat  soft  substances  ;  but  how  do  you  suppose 
he  manages  when  he  encounters  a  lump  of  sugar 
for  instance,  when  that  is  sometimes  too  much 
for  children's  sharp  little  teeth  even?  His 
Creator  has  provided  him  with  a  fluid  whieh, 
running  down  little  canals,  in  his  trunk,  dis- 
solves the  sugar  gradually,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  treacle,  aud  then  he  easily  sucks  it  up 
through  the  same  little  canals.  The  wings  are 
like  battle-doors,  consisting  of  frames  with  trans- 
parent coverings  stretched  tightly  over  them  on 
both  sides. 

The  great  mystery  of  flydom,  and  that  which 
has  caused  so  much  study  and  investigation,  is 
in  the  fact  of  the  Fly  apparently  reversing  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  running  about,  as  we  every 
day  see  on  our  ceilings,  upside  down.  How  they 
could  do  this  without  tumbling  off  was  the 
grand  puzzle.  On  examining  the  foot  closely 
under  a,  microscope  you  will  see  that  it  is  armed 
with  two  little  claws,  protected  by  fleshy  pads, 
covered  with  hairs.  Each  little  hair  is  enlarged 
at  the  end,  making  a  little  disk  like  a  "  sucker," 
and  this  u  sucker"  is  kept  constantly  moist  by 
a  fluid  continually  exuding.  The  little  claws 
catch  on  the  rough  point  of  any  surface,  and 
the  moment  that  this  is  done,  the  little  "  suck- 
ers" take  hold  and  serve  to  keep  him  in  place 
till  he  is  ready  to  move  on,  when  raising  him- 
self on  his  claws,  the  disks  loosen  one  by  one, 
and  away  he  runs,  nimbly,  repeating  this  man- 
oeuvre whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  speed  of  a  fly  on  the  wing  is  truly  won- 
derful, when  we  take  his  diminutive  size  into 
account.  According  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  the 
common  house  fly,  when  undisturbed,  makes 
six  hundred  strokes  with  its  wing  in  a  second, 
and  when  necessary  can  increase  its  velocity 
six  fold.  Let  this  same  fly  grow  to  the  size  of 
an  eagle,  and  its  capacities  increase  equally, 
and  it  would  travel  through  space  with  the  ve- 
locity of  lightning.  To  produce  this  speed  and 
all  the  other  movements  which  a  fly  is  contin- 
ually making,  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
muscles  is  necessary  ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
find  words  sufficient  to  express  our  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  these 
innumerable  muscles  are  packed  away  in  this 
tiny  framework,  where  they  will  have  the  great* 
est  effect  with  the  least  interference. 

Did  you  ever  notice  a  fly  flying  back  down  ?  j 


You  will  probably  all  say  <;  No  !"  and  yet  when 
you  come  to  reflect,  you  will  remember  having 
often  seen  the  Fly  start  from  the  wall  when 
pretty  near  the  ceiling,  and  without  turning  over 
fly  toward  the  ceiling,  all  the  time  looking  up 
with  his  two  big  eyes. 

There  is  one  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
flies  that  is  generally  very  little  understood,  and 
what  is  true  of  flies  is  equally  true  with  regard 
to  all  insects.  It  is,  that  flies  once  hatched  into 
the  winged  state  never  grow  any  more,  either 
smaller  or  larger.  If  he  is  hatched  a  small 
fly,  small  he  remains  all  the  days  of  his .  life, 
but  never  does  he  add  the  smallest  part  of  a 
cubit  to  his  stature.  His  growing  and  most  of 
his  eating  has  been  done  in  childhood  Then 
he  leads  the  life  of  a  glutton,  eating  with  appar- 
ent relish  all  most  loathsome  things;  reveling  in 
all  sorts  of  impurities,  and  waxing  very  fat  and 
aldermanic,  as  do  most  large  eaters  in  the  hu- 
man tribe.  He  becomes  a  sort  of  bloated  aris- 
tocrat; but  with  his  new  life  he  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf, — his  whole  habits  have  changed. 
He  is  no  longer  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  daintily 
sips  the  sweet  which  Dame  Nature  so  bounti- 
fully spreads  before  him.  An  old  writer  well 
observes,  "How  few  of  us  are  aware  that  all 
these  creatures  now  buzzing  so  loudly  above 
our  heads  once  crawled  beneath  our  feet !"  The 
fact  is  that  our  little  friend  passes  his  childhood 
in  a  very  dirty  nursery.  The  baby  fly,  which 
is  a  small  white  worm,  without  feet,  commonly 
called  a  maggot,  is  generally  hatched  from  an 
egg  of  which  his  lady  mother  has  laid  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy. —  W.  II  D.  in  Riverside 
Magazine. 


NEW  AND  WONDERFUL    DISCOVERY  IN  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

Mr.  H.  Wilde  of  Liverpool,  has  brought  out 
a  new  discovery  in  electricity  during  the  past 
year  which  is  described  as  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  important.  He  has  found  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  in  quantities  and  intensity 
hitherto  unknown,  by  the  action  of  feeble  elec- 
trical currents  upon  powerful  magnets.  His  ap- 
paratus consists  of  six  small  permanent  mag- 
nets weighing  only  a  pound  each,  a  ten-inch 
electro-magnet  weighing  three  pounds  (which  ac- 
cumulates and  retains  the  developed  electricity, 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  insulated  submarine 
cable  or  the  Leyden  jar),  and  an  armature  re- 
volving within  an  iron  cylinder  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  turns  a  minute.  The  cylinder 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  has  a  bore  of  two  and 
a  half  inches;  the  ai mature  which  plays  within 
it  not  touching  the  sides,  is  coiled  about  with 
insulated  copper  wire.  It  is  from  this  arma- 
ture, when  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
have  been  connected  and  put  into  operation, 
that  the  electricity  is  evolved  and  the  effects  are 
produced. 
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This  machinery  evolves  a  light  which  rivals  1 
the  sun  in  its  dazzling  luminousness,  and  sur- 
passes that  orb  in  taking  photographs.  At  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it  throws 
shadows  from  the  flames  of  street  lamps  upon  a 
wall.  Two  photographers  in  England  have  set 
up  the  machines  in  their  shops,  and  now  do  all 
their  copying  and  enlarging  by  the  new  electric 
light  at  night.  The  heating  power  of  flame  is 
so  intense  that  it  melts  seven  feet  of  No.  16  iron 
wire,  and  heats  to  a  red  heat  twenty-one  feet  of 
the  same  wire  in  an  iustant.  The  cost  of  the 
apparatus  is  small,  the  waste  of  materials  tri- 
fling, and  the  expense  of  working  light.  For 
lighting  streets,  for  lighting  houses  and  for  illu- 
inina.ing  public  buildings,  the  new  discovery  is 
far  superior  to  gas,  and  there  are  probably  va- 
rious other  purposes  besides  those  already  indi- 
cated to  which  it  may  be  devoted,  if  its  proper- 
ties are  truthfully  described. — Boston  Journal. 

A  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

We  are  occasionally  reminded,  when  some 
new  geological  theory  is  confidently  proposed, 
or  some  old  hypothesis  abandoned,  that  the 
questions  at  issue  between  science  and  revela- 
tion cannot  soon  reach  a  final  settlement.  Be- 
fore such  a  result  can  be  obtained,  science  must 
speak  its  last  word,  and  establish  its  claims  and 
belief  beyond  all  reasonable  duubt.  How  such 
geology  is  prepared  to  set  aside  the  teachings 
of  Moses  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
new  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  is  pro- 
pounded by  an  English  geologist,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, must  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
science  as  hitherto  accepted  and  taught. 

A  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins  has  published  a  volume 
on  Geology  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  in  which 
he  combats  resolutely  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
theories  of  Werner  and  Hutton,  and  denies  that 
the  strata  in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed 
either  by  mechanical  deposition  from  water,  or 
by  melting  and  hardening  through  the  agency 
of  internal  heat.  Nor  does  he  believe  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cataclysms,  by  which  sudden  and 
great  changes  have  been  eifected  in  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  theory  which  he  maintains  to  be  more 
consistent  with  known  facts  is,  that  chemical 
and  magnetic  forces  have  been  the  great  agen- 
cies in  all  terrestrial  changes;  that  by  ordered, 
not  by  convulsive  action,  both  the  crystalline 
and  stratified  rocks  and  the  mineral  veins  have 
been  formed.  He  argues  with  great  confidence 
that  the  crystalline  rocks  must  be  due  to  mag- 
netic instead  of  mechanical  agency,  for  they  are 
formed  in  parallel  bands  which  are  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal. 

The  details  of  his  theory  are  ingenious  and 
complicated.  Great  changes  are  now  iu  progress 
in  the  earth's  bosom  through  an  electro-magnetic 
wet  process,  whose  action  is  continuous  and  all- 


pervading.  The  earth  he  regards  as  a  great 
magnetic  globe,  in  which  the  ocean  serves  as  a 
primary  menstruum,  keeping  the  crust  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  saturation  and  active  crystalliza- 
tion. As  magnetic  currents  are  ever  active  in 
a  battery  which  has  proper  solutions  between 
its  pules,  so  these  currents  are  ever  working 
with  prodigious  power  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  between  the  north  and  south  pole.  The 
north  pole  is  a  great  absorbing  basin,  in  which 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  carried  on  with 
an  energy  that  never  tires.  The  south  pole  is 
a  great  evolving  basin,  in  which  the  process  of 
reproduction  goes  on  with  equal  regularity  and 
energy. 

This  theory,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  prevailing  views  on  the  method  of  for- 
mation of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  yet  more  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  views  of  the  time  when  the 
successive  formations  were  made.  Geologists 
teach  that  the  lowest  strata,  as  the  silurian,  were 
deposited  at  an  age  too  remote  for  human  arith- 
metic to  reach.  Mr.  Hopkins  teaches  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  time  at  all,  but  simply  of  loca- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface,  in  nearness  to  or  re- 
moteness from  the  south  pole,  as  the  reproduc- 
ing centre  of  action.  In  other  words,  he  de- 
clares that  the  processes  of  solution  and  re- for- 
mation are  going  on  continually,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  formation  depends  on  its  relative 
place  on  the  earth's  surface.  He  asserts  that 
in  the  antarctic  region  the  silurian  formation  is 
now  reproducing  itself ;  in  the  south  temperate 
zone  the  carbouirerous  formation  ;  in  the  south 
tropical  the  bolitic  ;  in  the  north  tropical  the 
cretaceous ;  and  in  the  north  temperate  the 
tertiary. 

We  are  not  masters  in  the  science,  and  do 
not  assume  to  give  judgment  on  a  theory  which, 
if  true,  must  set  aside  the  views  previously  ad- 
vanced by  great  and  honored  names.  We  only 
allude  to  it  as  a  hint  to  our  scientific  friends 
that  a  little  modesty  will  not  be  unbecoming  on 
their  part,  in  withholding  a  decision  on  the 
teachings  of  Moses.  Until  the  fundamental 
positions  of  geology  are  settled  beyond  contro- 
versy, and  the  claims  of  its  rival  schools  touch- 
ing both  the  method  and  the  time  of  formation 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  adjusted,  it  is  wise  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  words  of  revelation. 
God's  word  and  God's  works  will  surely  come 
into  harmony,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
latter  may  need  amendation  even  more  than 
the  former. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

"Sow,  though  the  rock  repel  thee 

By  its  cold  and  sferile  pride, 
Some  cleft  there  may  be  riven, 

Where  the  little  seed  may  hide. 
u  Work  while  the  daylight  lasteth, 

Ere  the  shades  of  night  come  on, 
Ere  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  calleth, 

Aad  the  laborer's  work  is  done." 

— London  Christian  Times. 
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A  GOOD  CUSTOM. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Massachusetts,  in  early 
time.-3,  as  we  learn  from  Lewis'  History  of  Lynn, 
for  a  person  to  go  about  the  meeting- houses, 
during  divine  service,  and  wake  the  sleepers. 
tk  He  bore  a  long  wand,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  a  ball,  and  on  the  other  a  fox  tail.  When 
he  observed  the  men  asleep  he  rapped  them  on 
the  head  with  a  knob,  and  roused  the  slumber- 
ing sensibilities  of  the  ladies  by  drawing  the 
brush  lightly  across  their  faces." 

Let  there  be  a  conscious  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  light  and  guidance.  It  is 
his  special  mission  to  reveal  Christ  unto  us. 
l>e  not  afraid  to  follow  the  Spirit.  He  sheds 
light  upon  the  reason.  He  does  not  impel  his 
followers  by  bliud  impulses  which  bid  defiance 
to  common  sense,  but  sweetly  assures  the  heart, 
illumines  the  path,  and  shows  it  to  be  of  God. 

Do  not  occupy  yourself  with  the  future,  and 
think  only  of  doing  what  you  do  at  the  very 
time  you  are  doing  it. 

ITEMS. 

Tbe  earthquake  which  was  felt  with  such  severity, 
4th  ma.  24th,  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  reached  Ohio.  An  acre  of  ground 
near  Carthage,  six  miles  from  the  city,  immediately 
iu  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  sunk  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  The  basin  formed 
by  the  depression  has  walls  as  straight  and  smooth 
as  though  the  excavation  was  an  artificial  one.  The 
ground  which  thus  gave  way  is  of  a  very  solid  chan- 
acter,  and  there  are  trees  upon  it  more  than  a  foot 
in  thickness.  The  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  canal  has  himself  visited  the  spot, 
aud  been  much  astonished  at  the  phenomenon. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  between 
Loveland  and  Morrow,  a  land  slide  occurred  the 
same  day,  the  earth  and  rocks  being  tumbled  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  have  since  travelled  along  the 
road,  who  declare  they  never  saw  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Ohio  before. — Ex,,  paper. 

The  railway  up  Mount  Washington  is  being  con- 
structed with  great  activity.  The  track  iron  is  being 
transported  to  the  base  of  tbe  mountain,  and  teams 
and  laborers  are  hard  at  work.  A  large  and  rnag- 
niricent  hotel  will  be  built  this  summer,  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  tmvel  of  next  year. 

The  Atlantic  cable  has  almost  brought  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth  together.  It  is  announced  from 
Ncwburyp  >rt,  Massachusetts,  that  a  merchant  of 
that  city  lcccntly  received  a  telegram  from  Calcutta, 
which  had  b^en  but  two  day3  and  five  hours  on  its 
passage.  This  despatch  cost  $500,  and  had  trave  lled 
over  13,000  miles. 

A  College  for  ladies  is  to  be  establisned  in  New 
York  City,  or  rather  Rutgar's  Institu  e  is  to  be  en- 
I  irgerl  in  i  s  curriculum  of  studies  and  its  facilities 
fur  instruction,  so  as  to  make  it  an  institution  of  tbe 
same  grade  as  ihe  Vassar  female  College  of  Pough- 
kepsie.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
given  legal  authority  for  this  enlargement. 

Ritualism  in  Ento laxd. — The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  aunouueed  tba*,  Q  ie&a  Victoria,  who  is  ' 


legal  "Head  of  the  Church"  (of  England),  has  sig- 
nified her  intention  of  issuing  a  Royal  commission 
to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  ritual  observ- 
ances which  have  latterly  made  the  Anglican  resem- 
ble the  Roman  Church,  in  many  res,e;ts.  It  is 
stated  that  "The  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rubric  relating  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  minister  and  church  during  divine  s  rvice. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  on  the  11th  inst.  by 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  has  been  ratified 
by  their  respective  governments.  By  the  terms  of 
settlement,  the  foitress  of  Luxemburg  is  to  b^  evac- 
uated by  tbe  Prussians  within  one  month  from  tbe 
date  of  the  treaty. 

Dr.  Livingstone. — There  is  some  ground  for  hope 
that  the  report  of  the  assassination  of  this  distin- 
guished explorer  may,  after  all,  prove  false.  Mr. 
Murchison,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  says  : 

"By  a  letter  received  yesterday  (April  22)  from 
Mr.  Kirk,  dated  Zanzibar,  Feb.  8,  (eleven  days  later 
than  the  previous  datts),  J.  learn  thut  a  dispatch 
reached  His  Highness  the  Sultan  on  the  previous  day 
from  the  Governor  of  Quiloa,  containing  a  most  im- 
portant statement  witb  regard  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
The  dispatch  stated  that  tbe  traders  had  arrived  at 
this  port, {Quiloa)  from  the  far  interior  beyond  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  that  at  the  end  of  November  last  (i.  e  , 
two  months  afierthe  timeof  the  reported  catastrophe) 
when  they  were  at  Maksura,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
supposed  place  of  the  massacre,  nothing  was  known 
of  any  mishap  having  befallen  Liviog^one.  They 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  traveller  had  continued 
onward  toward  tbe  Avisa  or  Babtsa  Country,  after 
having  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Dr.  Kirk 
adds,  however,  that  as  Maksura  is  short  of  the  place 
of  attack  described  by  tbe  Johanna  men,  he  almost 
fears  to  communicate  this  intelligence,  lest  it  should 
buoy  up  hopes  which  may  too  soon  be  broken. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  will  send  out  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  the  truth. — The  Press. 

Silk  from  Oak  Trees. — The  oak  silk  worm,  the 
rearing  of  which  M.  Guerin  Mereville  is  endeavoring 
to  introduce  into  Europe,  has  already  given  such 
results  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  oaks  of  the 
forest  there  will  soon  give  abundant  silk  crops,  8nd 
especially  in  those  countries  where  the  silk  of  the 
mulberry  cannot  be  produced.  At  the  session  of 
the  Imperial  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  of 
France,  on  the  27th  of  last  3d  month,  and  that  of 
the  French  Acad-my  of  Sciences  on  the  2d  of  4th 
month,  M.  Guerlin  Mereville  read  a  letter  from  the 
Baron  Bretton,  an  Australian  land  owner  to  whom 
he  had  sent  eggs  of  tbe  yannmai,  in  1803,  announ- 
cing that  the  colony  had  prospered,  and,  as  in 
France,  had  attained  the  fourth  generation.  ' 

There  are  200  colored  schools  in  Georgia,  and 
100,000  colored  people  in  that  State  are  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

The  testimony  of  colored  persons  in  a  suit  where 
both  parties  were  white,  has  just  been  admitted  in 
the  municipal  court  at  Richmond,  Va.  It  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  under  a  new  law  just  passed  by 
the  legislature. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  Jr'fTVrson  Davis  was  brought  be- 
fore the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  arguments 
by  the  legal  gentlemen  representing  the  government 
and  the  prisoner,  Judge  Underwood  released  the  pris- 
oner on  $  iOJ.OOO  bail,  to  appear  for  trial,  on  the  4th 
of  Eleventh  month  next,  at  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
for  the  D'strict  of  Virginia.  His  sureties  were 
twenty  in  number.  Horace  Greeley  was  the  first  to 
sign  the  bail  bond  1 
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REVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
Continued  from  page  163. 

The  subjects  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
who  are  brought  under  the  government  of  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  are  by  this  means  introduced 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  aud  daugh- 
ters of  God.  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty." 

This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Robertson's  dis- 
courses, entitled,  "  Freedom  by  the'  Truth." 
The  text  referred  to  is  John  viii.  32.  "  And 
ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

"  Observe,"  he  says,  "  the  greatness  of  the 
aim  and  the  wisdom  of  the  means. 

"  The  aim  was  to  make  all  men  free.  He 
saw  around  Him  servitude  in  every  form, — man 
in  slavery  to  man,  and  race  to  race :  His  own 
countrymen  in  bondage  to  the  Romans, — slaves 
both  of  Jewish  and  Roman  masters,  frightfully 
oppressed  :  men  trembling  before  priestcraft ; 
and  those  who  were  politically  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally free,  in  worse  bondage  still,  the  rich  and 
rulers  slaves  to  their  own  passions.  Conscious 
of  his  inward  Deity  and  of  his  Father's  inten- 
tions, He,  without  hurry,  without  the  excite- 
ment which  would  mark  the  mere  earthly  Lib- 
erator, calmly  said,  1  Ye  shall  be  free/ 

The  truth  which  Christ  taught  was  chiefly  on 
these  three  points  :  God — Man — Immortality. 

1.  God.    Blot  out  the  thought  of  God;  a 
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Living  Person,  and  life  becomes  mean,  exist- 
ence unmeaning,  the  universe  dark;  and  re- 
solve is  left  withont  a  stay,  aspiration  and  duty 
without  a  support. 

The  Son  exhibited  God  as  Love  ;  and  so  that 
fearful  bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  necessity  of 
fate  was  broken.  A  living  Lord  had  made  the 
world  ;  and  its  dark  and  unintelligible  mystery 
meant  good,  not  evil.  He  manifested  Him  as  a 
spirit;  and  if  so,  the  only  worship  that  could 
please  Him  must  be  a  Spirit's  worship.  Not 
by  sacrifices  is  God  pleased;  nor  by  droned 
litanies  and  liturgies  ;  nor  by  fawning  and  flat- 
tery; nor  is  His  wrath  bought  off  by  blood. 
Thus  was  the  chain  of  superstition  rent  asun- 
der; for  superstition  is  wrong  views  of  God, 
exaggerated  or  inadequate,  and  wrong  concep- 
tions of  the  way  to  please  Him. 

And  so,  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  brought 
the  conversation  to  that  old  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion about  consecrated  buildings,  whether  on 
Mount  Gerizim  or  on  Mount  Moriah  God  was 
the  more  acceptably  adored,  lie  cut  the  whole 
controversy  short  by  the  enunciation  of  a  sin- 
gle truth  :  *  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  m 
truth/ 

2.  Truth  respecting  man. 

We  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Go  to  any 
place  where  the  nations  have  brought  together 
their  wealth  and  their  inventions,  and  before  the 
victories  of  mind  you  stand  in  reverence.  Then 
stop  to  look  at  the  passing  crowds  who  have  at- 
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tained  "that  civilization.  Think  of  their  low 
aims,  their  mean  lives,  their  conformation  only 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  brute  creatures,  and 
a  painful  seuse  of  degradation  steals  upon  you. 
So  great,  and  yet  so  mean  !  And  so  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is  not  one  here  whose  feelings 
have  not  been  deeper  than  we  can  fathom  ;  nor 
one  who  would  venture  to  tell  out  to  his  brother 
man  the  mean,  base  thoughts  that  have  crossed 
his  heart  during  the  last  hour.  Now,  this  rid- 
dle He  solved.  He  looked  on  man  as  fallen, 
but  magnificent  in  his  ruin.  We,  catching  that 
thought  from  Him,  speak  as  He  spoke.  But 
none  that  were  born  of  woman  ever  felt  this,  or 
lived  this  like  Him.  Beneath  the  vilest  out- 
side he  saw  that — A  human  soul,  capable  of 
endless  growth  ;  and  hence  He  treated  with 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  re- 
spect, all  who  approached  Him  ;  not  because 
they  were  titled  Rabbis,  or  rich  Pharisees,  but 
because  they  were  men. 

3.  Truth  respecting  immortality. 

He  taught  that  this  life  is  not  all ;  that  it  is 
only  a  miserable  state  of  human  infancy.  He 
taught  that  in  words ;  by  His  life,  and  by  His 
Resurrection. 

This,  again,  was  freedom.  If  there  be  a  faith 
that  cramps  and  enslaves  the  soul,  it  is  the  idea 
that  this  life  is  all.  If  there  be  one  that  ex- 
pands and  elevates,  it  is  the  thought  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  this,  observe,  is  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  selfish  desire  of  happiness.  It  is 
not  to  enjoy,  but  to  be,  that  we  long  for,  to  enter 
into  a  more  and  higher  life  ;  a  craving  which  we 
can  only  part  with  when  we  sink  below  human- 
ity, and  forfeit  it. 

This  was  the  martyrs'  strength.  They  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  attain  a  better  Resurrection.  In  that 
hope,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  truth,  they 
were  free  from  the  fear  of  pain  and  death. 

Christ's  gospel  did  not  promise  political 
freedom,  yet  it  gave  it :  more  surely  than  con- 
queror, reformer,  patriot,  that  gospel  will  bring 
about  a  true  liberty  at  last.  This  not  by  theo- 
ries, nor  by  schemes  of  constitutions,  but  by 
the  revelations  of  truths.  .  God,  a  spirit;  man 
his  child,  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Before 
that  spiritual  equality,  all  distinctions  between 
peer  and  peasant,  monarch  and  laborer,  privi- 
leged and  unprivileged,  vanish. 

Slavery  is  that  which  cramps  powers.  The 
worst  slavery  is  that  which  cramps  the  noblest 
powers.  Worse  therefore  than  he  who  mana- 
cles the  hands  and  feet  is  he  who  puts  fetters 
on  the  mind,  and  pretends  to  demand  that 
men  shall  think,  and  believe,  and  feel,  thus  and 
thus,  because  others  so  believed,  and  thought, 
and  felt,  before. 

In  Judea,  life  was  become  a  set  of  forms,  and 
religion  a  co  lgeries  of  traditions.    One  living 


word  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  the  mind  of 
the  world  was  free. 

Later,  a  mountain  mass  of  superstition  had 
gathered  round  the  Church,  atom  by  atom,  and 
grain  by  grain.  Men  said  that  the  soul  was 
saved  by  doing  and  believing  what  the  priesthood 
taught.  The  heroes  of  the  Reformation  spoke. 
They  said  the  soul  of  man  is  saved  by  the  grace 
of  God  :  a  more  credible  hypothesis.  Once 
more  the  mind  of  the  world  was  free — and  free 
by  truth. 

There  is  a  tendency  always"  to  think,  in  the 
masses  ;  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  respect- 
able, correct,  orthodox,  authorized, — that  we 
ask.  It  comes  partly  from  cowardice  ;  partly 
from  indolence,  from  habit,  from  imitation ; 
from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness  of  all  moral 
truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to  plunge 
into  the  investigation  of  them.  Now,  truth 
known  and  believed  respecting  God  and  man 
frees  from  this,  by  warning  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. But  responsibility  is  personal.  It 
cannot  be  delegated  to  another,  and  thrown  off 
upon  a  church.  Before  God,  face  to  face,  each 
soul  must  stand,  to  give  account. 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  indepen- 
dence with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it  ought  to 
co-exist  with  the  deepest  humility.  For  that 
mind  alone  is  free  which,  concious  ever  of  its 
own  feebleness,  feeling  hourly  its  own  liability 
to  err,  turning  thankfully  to  light,  from  what- 
ever side  it  may  come,  does  yet  refuse  to  give 
up  that  right  with  which  God  has  invested  it, 
or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility  ;  and  so; 
humbly,  and  even  awfully,  resolves  to  have  an 
opinion,  a  judgment,  a  decision,  of  its  own. 

<£  It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  liberty  which 
Christ  promises,  as  freedom  from  sin.  Many 
circumstances  will  exempt  from  sin  which  do 
not  yet  confer  that  liberty,  '  where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is.'  Childhood,  paralysis,  ill  health,  the 
impotence  of  old  age,  may  remove  the  capacity 
aud  even  the  desire  for  transgression,  but  the 
child,  the  paralytic,  the  old  man,  are  not  free 
through  the  truth.  Therefore,  to  this  defini- 
tion we  must  add,  that  one  whom  Christ  liber- 
ates is  free  by  his  own  will.  It  is  not  that  he 
would,  and  cannot;  but  that  he  can,  and  will 
not.  Christian  liberty  is  right  will,  sustained 
by  love,  and  made  firm  by  faith  in  Christ." 

In  that  incomparable  poem,  Cowper's  Task, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifth  Book,  there  is  a  deline- 
ation of  Christian  freedom,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, surpasses  in  beauty  and  fidelity  any  thing 
I  have  met  with  in  English  literature.    A  few 
lines  extracted  from  it  are  here  subjoined  : 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  bim,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Sampson  his  green  wyths. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
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Wi  h  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — '  My  Father  made  them  all.'  " 
(To  be  continued.) 

There  is  a  revelation  of  God  to  His  children, 
a  knowledge  of  Himself,  which  He  gives  them 
immediately,  by  His  Spirit, — that  is,  like  light, 
its  mon  witness.  The  man  who  has  it  is  sure 
he  has  it,  and  that  it  is  of  God. —  Goode. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  USE  OF  SUNDAY. 

The  Sunday  has  no  law  of  guidance,  no  uni- 
form spirit  of  observance.  It  is  a  different  thing 
to  different  classes.  To  all,  more  or  less,  a  day 
of  rest  from  the  stated  employment  of  life  ;  to 
all  a  day  of  more  or  less  physical  indolence  and 
indulgence;  to  very  many  much  more  of  these 
than  is  good,  than  there  is  any  need  of,  than 
they  would  allow  were  not  conscience  as  slug- 
gish as  their  bodies.  To  some  it  is  a  day  wel- 
come for  its  religious  use  and  opportunity,  for 
its  public  and  private  privileges,  a  valuable 
time  of  reckoning  with  the  soul  and  calm  ascer- 
taining of  its  exact  attitude  toward  God.  With 
a  portion  of  these  the  day  is  ascetic  and  gloomy, 
rigidly  and  formally  observed.  They  try  to 
impose  an  impossible  thing,  and  make  the  day 
a  long  monotony  of  church  going,  Bible  read- 
ing, prayers,  with  no  cheerful  intercourse  or 
genial  companionship.  I  believe  these  really 
desecrate  the  Sunday,  not  in  their  religious  ob- 
servance, but  by  their  nar/ow  religious  spirit, 
which  supposes  God's  service  to  be  shut  up  to 
exercises  forced  to  an  extreme  on  one  day. 
The  God  whose  sun  shines  just  as  oright  on 
Sunday  as  on  all  other  days,  asks  no  formal, 
unnatural  rigidity  and  gloom  upon  his  Sunday. 

Others  recoguize  and  prize  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation for  spiritual  refreshing,  yet  hold  it  in  a 
quiet  gladness,  and  believe  no  thing  obtrusive 
which  is  human  and  honorable,  which  helps 
the  happiness  of  others  and  the  self.  They  ac- 
cept the  obligation  of  public  and  private  ser- 
vice, but  are  getting  to  feel,  more  and  more, 
that  a  perpetual  hearing  of  other  men's  words 
and  prayers,  and  going  to  church,  is  not  the 
truest,  language  of  a  man's  piety  and  epitome  of 
his  obligation.  These  seem  tacitly  settling 
down  to  a  conviction,  which  many  are  yet  too 
timid  to  assert  or  approve  by  anything  but  their 
conduct,  that  a  single  public  service  is  enough, 
that  the  Sunday,  as  its  forerunner  the  Sabbath, 
was  made  for  man,  the  whole  of  every  man,  and 
that  a  very  small  part  of  him  gets  its  help,  when 
it  is  spent  in  any  one  way,  however  good  that 
way  may  in  itself  be. 

The  tendency  of  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  day 


has  been  to  give  us  a  Sunday  religion,  to  make 
people  think  that  the  day  is  specially  for  their 
religious  service,  and  to  cause  them  to  confine 
their  religious  acts  almost  exclusively  to  it ;  to 
make  them  think  that  there  is  a  time  holier 
than  any  other  time,  and  that  duty  binds  more 
imperatively  one  day  in  the  week  than  all  the 
other  six ;  that  virtue  is  more  virtuous  and  sin 
more  sinful  then  than  at  any  other  time.  Vir- 
tually to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  become  a  one-day  religion,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  to-day  who,  having  the  position 
and  assuming  the  importance  of  church  mem- 
bers holy  and  elect,  baptized  and  saved,  make 
of  their  week-day  lives  a  shameful  comment 
and  contradiction  of  their  Sunday  practice  and 
profession.  The  rigidity  of  creed  faiths,  the 
setting  apart  of  holy  times,  have  resulted  in 
large  divorce  between  religion  and  life,  and 
made  the  former  not  the  pervading,  edifying 
spirit  its  Master  declared  it,  but  the  out-side  of 
function,  profession  and  season.  The  stalking, 
loud  mouthed  hypocrites,  whom  Jesus  so  exposed 
and  scored,  were  not  more  truly  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  faith  they  pretended  to  up- 
hold than  this  race  of  Sunday  Christians. 

Time  is  God's,  and  all  holy  ;  space  is  God's, 
and  that  all  holy,  too.  Man  is  to  be  no  better 
one  hour  than  another,  and  no  one  place  is  more 
sacred  than  another.  God  is  just  as  much 
present  at  the  broker's  board,  behind  the  count- 
er, at  the  work-bench,  as  he  is  in  the  church, 
and  the  dealings  of  men  are  to  be  just  as  strictly 
under  his  law  as  the  thought  and  service  of  the 
Smday.  For  our  convenience  and  our  help, 
because  of  a  fitness  in  things  which  seem  eter- 
nal, we  do  not  bring  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers  into  our  churches,  we  do  not  take  our 
prayers  and  sermous  into  the  place  of  business, 
but  the  same  God  rules  with  unchanged  law  in 
each  place,  in  each  is  to  be  obeyed  and  served. 
Only  is  the  obedience  and  the  service  changed 
in  form,  not  in  essence.  The  Sunday  is  more 
especially  for  the  quiet  service  of  heart  and  lip, 
for  the  offering  of  the  formal  sacrifice  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  week  for  the  offering  of  obedience,  in 
duty,  and  toil,  and  temptation,  the  after  and 
concluding  part  without  which  the  Sunday  form 
is  isolate,  cold  and  incomplete. 

Every  regulation  of  society  and  the  church, 
and  all  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Sunday, 
should  have  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  man 
as  man.  They  should  remember  the  compound 
being  that  he  is,  and  should  aim  to  make  the 
exceptional  day  of  the  week — the  dayon  which 
toil,  and  business,  and  anxiety  are  intermitted  — 
a  day  not  merely  for  the  recuperation  of  the 
whole  man,  for  the  repair  of  waste  and  vigor, 
but  of  'preparation  and  strengthening  for  the 
week  to  come: — for,  as  Arnold,  the  teacher  of 
Rugby,  has  well  said,  "  Oar  Sunday  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week;  and  not  the  end."  The 
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day  must  address  itself  to  the  wants  of  no  ex- 
clusive part,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  man.  He 
is  not  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  merely  a 
religious  use  which  exercises  but  a  part  of  his 
nature,  calls  into  play  and  puts  vigor  into  but 
part  of  his  capacity  ;  he  is  not  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  mere  indolence  of  the 
body,  the  listless,  aimless,  joyless  dawdling  of 
the  Sunday  which  we  mis-name  rest,  which 
does  even  the  body  no  real  good  j  he  is  not 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  taking  his  brain 
off  from  its  absorption,  or  by  devoting  the  whole 
day  exclusively  to  his  domestic  affections,  or  by 
shutting  himself  up  to  himself  in  a  solitary  and 
selfish  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Man  is  a  many- 
sided  being.  His  nature  is  complex.  He 
wants  repair  and  support  in  every  part.  The 
day  which  calls  a  halt  in  the  ceaseless  march  of 
daily  energy  and  demand,  should  be  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  breach  and  waste  which  all  life 
makes.  The  soul,  the  heart,  the  brain,  the 
body,  should  have  just  and  equal  thought  and 
care,  and  each  should  issue  out  of  the  Sunday 
into  the  week,  rejoicing  in  the  new  energy 
with  which  it  is  supplied  for  the  race  still  to  be 
run. 

You  may  call  this  very  lax  and  very  fatal, 
and  perhaps  some  social  or  ecclesiastical  thun- 
der may  be  launched  against  it.  Never  mind. 
The  set  is  that  way,  and  the  day  must  come 
when  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  our  religion 
shall  triumph,  and  we  shall,  on  the  Sunday,  the 
Lord's  day,  have  a  glorious  festival  worthy  of 
that  Lord  s  spirit — a  day  not  for  the  affliction 
of  man's  body  or  man's  soul,  a  day  when  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  do  good  in  no  technical,  ec- 
clesiastical sense  of  charity,  but  good  to  the 
whole  man,  good  to  his  jaded  body  and  cramped 
spirit  and  fettered  and  pinched  life.  The  Sun- 
day rests  on  no  divine  law.  It  stands  upon 
high,  moral  expediency.  In  all  time  since 
Christ  died  good  men  have  observed  it.  It  is 
a  good  day.  It  may  be  a  better  day.  Give  it 
the  benefit  of  a  liberal  spirit,  hedge  it  with  no 
unworthy  restraint,  let  it  be  free.  The  man 
who  breaks  society's  needed  law  that  day,  let 
him  be  punished  as  any  other;  what  few  extra 
laws  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  sordid  from 
trade,  or  any  from  turning  liberty  into  license, 
none  will  object  to,  but  there  let  prohibitory 
law  stop,  and  throw  the  day  open  to  man,  by 
argument,  by  example,  striving  to  show  him 
how  much  more  truly  he  will  serve  himself,  as 
well  as  his  fellow  and  his  God,  by  using  its 
hours  so  as  to  quicken  the  best  and  most  varied 
life  in  him. 

I  believe  we  may  make  it  the  gladdest, 
holiest,  welcomest,  best  of  days.  Sad,  indeed, 
would  be  the  time  when  it  should  cease  to  dawn 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  quiet  and  repose.  I 
think  something  of  ineffable  calm  takes  posses- 
sion of  and  satisfies  at  one's  very  waking.  I 


would  put  the  soul  in  harmony  with  that,  and 
halt  whenever  I  found  any  jarring  with  it.  I 
would  frown  upon  all  who  make  the  day  a 
waste  and  sin,  whether  in  respected  or  disrepu- 
table classes.  I  would  do  ail  that  1  could  to 
make  it  the  day  when  the  poor  and  the  over- 
worked should  have  glad  refreshing.  I  would 
make  it,  indeed,  holy  day  to  them.  O,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  !  shall  we  not  so  help  the  time, 
shall  we  not  so  help  others,  that  there  shall 
grow  because  of  it  a  nobler  manhood,  a  broader 
brotherhood,  a  more  liberal  faith  ?  Shall  we 
not  make  the  first  day  holy  unto  the  Lord,  in- 
deed, by  making  it  serve  to  build  in  man  that 
which  shall  lift  him  toward  God  ? 

J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

Study  thy  God,  Christian ;  roll  over  His 
sweetness  in  thy  mind  ;  see  what  thou  hast  laid 
up  in  Him  ;  read  over  daily  his  glorious  names; 
walk  through  those  chambers  of  His  presence, 
His  glorious  attributes.  Let  thy  spirit  be  so 
filled  with  God,  and  so  raised  above  carnal  joys, 
that  it  be  no  damp  upon  thee  to  have  nothing 
but  God.  Live  above,  in  that  serene  air  which 
is  not  defiled  with  earthly  exhalations. — Alleine. 


A  CUP  OF  COLD  WATER. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  a  man  living 
on  the  borders  of  an  African  desert,  who  car- 
ried daily  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  to  the  dusty 
thoroughfare,  and  left  it  for  any  thirsty  travel- 
ler that  might  pass  that  way.  There  is  some- 
thing so  quiet  and  spontaneous,  so  genial  and 
unselfish  in  this  little  act  of  kindness,  that  it 
meets  an  instinctive  response  from  the  common 
heart.  It  is  such*  a  Jittle  thing,  and  yet  so  full 
of  blessing  to  the  weary  pilgrim,  panting  with 
thirst  amid  burning  wastes  and  under  tropical 
skies  !  There  is  such  an  outgleam  of  goodness 
from  the  humble  deed,  that  it  touches  our  hearts 
with  genial  sympathy,  and  glowing  impulses  of 
kindness  for  the  needy  and  sorrowing  of  our 
world.  Such  humble  deeds  of  pity  need  but  an 
infusion  of  the  Christian  element,  to  make  them 
not  only  beautiful  in  the  eves  of  men,  but  beau- 
tiful in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  said:  "And 
whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

Not  only  in  African  deserts  may  such  deeds 
be  done.  Our  world  is  a  spiritual  Sahara.,  a 
vast  deseit  full  of  pilgrims  that  are  way-worn 
and  weary,  to  whose  fainting  lips  may  be  pressed, 
by  loving  hands,  the  cup  of  cold  water.  And 
here  we  touch  what  is  the  special  beauty  of  the 
benediction  of  Christ  upon  the  kindly  deed,  how- 
ever humble.  There  may  be  wanting  the  tal- 
ents, or  position,  or  means,  for  great  achieve- 
ments or  enlarged  beneficence,  but  Christ  tells 
us,  that  the  least  gift  to  one  of  His  needy  disci- 
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pies  for  His  sake,  shall  not  lose  its  reward.  It 
may  be  but  a  look  or  warm  grasp  of  sympathy 
to  some  disconsolate  spirit;  it  maybe  but  a 
visit  to  some  lonely  couch  of  sickness  with  your 
flowers  and  the  divine  promises  and  the  offered 
prayer;  it  may  be  bat  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  some  one  weary  with  the  conflict  of  life ;  it 
may  be  your  helping  hand  to  some  neglected 
child  you  have  led  to  the  Sabbath-school,  and 
taught  the  way  to  virtue  and  to  heaven  ;  it  may 
be  but  the  genial  sunshine  of  your  heart,  dif- 
fusing joy  among  the  loved  ones  at  home — 
whatever  it  may  be  of  kindness  and  love  to  any 
one  of  Christ's  disciples,  in  His  name,  and  for 
His  sake,  He  takes  it  as  a  flower  of  remem- 
brance, and  will  press  it  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  keep  it  forever.  Yes,  these  little  generosi- 
ties of  every  day  life,  these  ministries  of  charity 
that  run  along  the  by-ways  of  a  great  city,  bless-s 
ing  the  poor  and  neglected — those  pulses  of 
love  that  run  through  our  homes  and  circulate 

around  the  globe — are  beautiful  

Let  no  one  say,  however  limited  or  lowly  his 
sphere,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  common  rou- 
tine of  daily  life  to  inspire  him  with  the  aim 
and  effort  of  noble  living.  Does  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  invest  the  humblest  deed  of  a  lov- 
ing heart  in  his  service,  though  it  be  but  the 
giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water,  with  a  divine 
beauty  and  glory  1  What  would  we  greater,  than 
what,  in  opportunity,  God  hath  given  to  us  all  ? 
And  shall  we  let  the  fewness  of  our  talents  dis- 
courage us,  in  constant  and  genial  living  for 
Christ,  and  His  needy  disciples,  or  allow  the 
humbleness  of  our  earthly  fortunes  to  shade  the 
brow  that  may  be  radiant  with  the  crown  of 
virtue?  No,  rather  let  us  use  our  gifts  and  op- 
portunities, though  feeble  and  few,  in  such  ways 
of  kindness  and  charity  and  Christian  living, 
as  shall  make  us  a  blessing  to  our  generation, 
and  give  us  here  the  earnest  of  heaven. 
"  This  world's  not  'all  a  fleeting  show,' 
For  man's  illusion  given, — 
He  thtt  hath  soothed  a  widow's  woe, 

Or  wiped  an  orphan's  tear,  doth  know, 
Tuere's  something  here  of  heaven." 

Lutheran  Observer. 


A  MOTHERS  PRAYER. 

It  was  a  custom  of  his  mother's  to  pay  each 
night  a  visit  to  the  cot  of  her  twin  boys,  and 
repeat  over  them  Jacob's  blessing :  ,c  The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  1  ng  unto  this  day, 
the  angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads."  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16.  So  fascinating 
was  this  to  George,  that  in  mature  years  he  has 
told  a  friend  how  he  used  to  lie  awake  watching 
for  it,  pretending  to  be  asleep,  that  he  might 
enjoy  it  to  the  full. — Extracts  from  the  "Life 
of  George  Wilson." 

Spare  moments  are  the  gold-dust  of  time. 


DOING  GOOD  BY  PROXY. 

Every  great  city  in  Christendom  has  its  be- 
nevolent societies  and  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  no  human  sorrow  of  a  physical  char- 
acter that  has  not  been  provided  with  an  organ- 
ized remedy.  We  have  charities  for  the  sick, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble  of  mind. 
We  have  associations  for  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. We  have  homes  for  the  outcast,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  friendless.  We  have  lying-in- 
hospitals,  and  free  pharmacies,  and  admirable 
systems  of  out-door  relief.  We  have  the  ear 
that  hears  every  cry  of  distress,  and  the  hand 
that  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  it.  However  it 
may  be  with  other  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
whether  in  his  old  home  or  in  his  new  home — is 
always  as  prompt  with  his  purse  as  with  his 
tongue  to  alleviate  the  miseries  that  he  sees 
around  him.  Yet  one  thing  is  lacking  in  our  phi- 
lanthropy. We  carry  our  inherited  business 
habits  into  fields  wherein  we  should  reverently 
take  off  the  shoes  of  commerce  from  our  feet. 
Where  the  cry  of  misery  is  heard,  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  burning  bush.  It  is  not  meet  that  we 
should  send  our  servants  into  his  presence ;  we 
should  go  ourselves,  and  do  his  bidding  with  rev- 
erent and  jealous  zeal. 

Let  us  illustrate  o.ur  full  meaning  by  exam- 
ples— impersonal,  but  real;  for  we  have  watched 
the  operation  of  this  modern  method  of  doing 
good  by  proxy  in  a  dozen  states  and  during  a 
dozen  years.  We  have  organized  new  chari- 
ties; we  have  assisted  in  creating  others;  and 
we  are  familiar  with  the  history  and  manage- 
ment of  large  numbers.  We  do  not  mention 
these  facts  for  any  poor  purpose  of  self-praise; 
but  that  the  thoughts  we  write  may  carry,  as 
they  thus  ought  to  carry,  that  greater  credit 
which  results  of  long  and  careful  experience 
obtain  over  the  untried  theories  of  the  closet. 

There  is  a  real  need  of  organized  charity.  It 
is  not  possible,  for  example,  for  an  unaided  in- 
dividual to  secure  that  reform  in  the  condition 
of  the  tenements  of  the  poor ;  or  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  or  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  insane  ;  or  even  that  constant 
care  of  the  indigent  classes,  which  civilization 
and  religion  compel  us  at  our  social  peril  to  se- 
cure. If  we  suffer  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  to 
encircle  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  fevers  and 
diseases,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  that  they 
breed  will  surely  find  us  out,  and  cause  us  to 
pay,  in  our  own  persons  or  in  our  own  families, 
the  dread  penalty  of  our  criminal  neglect.  But 
all  these  organized  agencies  should  be  regarded 
as  auxiliary  or  transitional;  not  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  and  permanent  in  their  nature. 
While,  as  citizens,  we  must  act  as  a  society;  as 
Christians,  we  must  act  as  individuals  as  well. 
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The  Master  did  not  say  to  the  rich  man,  Go 
and  found  a  charity;  but,  "Sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  give."  All  of  Christ's  teachings  are 
addressed  to  the  individual  as  an  individual. 
He  neither  sought  to  save  men  as  organized 
communities,  nor  to  do  good  to  aggregations  of 
citizens.  The  modern  method  is  to  carry  on  re- 
form as  war  is  conducted ;  to  regenerate  men 
by  the  regiment,  to  be  benevolent  by  battalion. 
It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
ablest  students  of  social  science,  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  of  charities; 
are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  modern  method 
is  a  failure.  We  might  illustrate  this  discovery 
by  many  quotations,  and  by  the  history  of  many 
charities;  but  our  space  will  permit  of  one  or 
two  representative  examples  only. 

Take  the  case  of  orphans.  What  is  it  that 
an  orphan  needs  ?  A  home  and  parents.  What 
is  it  that  we  give  him  ?  A  trundle  bed  in  a 
large  dormitory;  a  place  in  a  boy's  monastery, 
or  a  girl's  nunnery  ;  instead  of  a  home,  an  asy- 
lum ;  instead  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  a  super- 
intendent and  a  matron.  No  class  of  human 
beings,  next  to  our  own  children,  have  a 
stronger  or  holier  claim  to  our  warmest  love  and 
tenderest  care  than  those  little  motherless  wan- 
derers. As  men  and  women,  they  appeal  to 
our  sympathies  :  as  Christians  they  have  a 
right  to  our  love.  Each  little  one  is  a  true 
vicegerent;  he  is  a  representative  of  Christ  on 
earth.  There  is  no  mode  of  denying  or  evad- 
ing this  claim,  except  by  denying  and  refusing 
obedience  to  the  Master  himself.  For  whoso 
doeth  good  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  doeth  it 
unto  him  Were  Christ  once  more  to  assume 
the  flesh,  and  to  be  wrapped  in  the  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  laid  at  our  doorstep,  would  we  dare 
to  consign  him  to  an  asylum  ?  To  ask  is  to  an- 
swer, No.  If  we  consented  to  give  up  the  babe, 
it  would  only  be  because  we  knew  others,  with 
ampler  means  and  tenderer  hearts,  would  nurse 
and  rear  him. 

Now,  orphan  asylums  are  needed  ;  but  only 
as  temporary  homes — until  some  Rachel,  weep- 
ing for  her  lost  children,  shall  come  and  adopt 
them  as  her  own.  The  world  is  ripe  enough  in 
goodness  to  make  this  plan  successful.  There 
are  already  charities  which  are  conducted  on 
this  method,  and  which  find  it  easy  to  furnish 
every  little  wanderer  with  a  home.  Such  char- 
ity, like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed  ;  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  That  love  which 
it  calls  up  in  the  orphan's  heart  is  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  holy  love  which  it  enkin- 
dles in  the  foster  parent's  home. 

Take  the  case  of  the  indigent  poor.  There 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  some  provident  society,  which  agrees 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  disbursed.  This  stipu- 
lation it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  fulfil. 
For  it  is  not  merely  an  occasional  dollar,  or  a  pair 


of  shoes,  or  another  blanket,  that  our  lonely  and 
suffering  poor  require.  It  is  human  sympathy, 
as  well  as  human  aid.  No  agent  has  a  heart 
large  enough,  or  can  find  the  days  long  enough, 
to  do  more  than  disburse  eleemosynary  gifts. 
Alas  !  also,  there  are  few  agents  who  have  the 
heart,  even  if  they  had  the  leisure.  For  we 
should  never  forget  that  the  management  of  all 
charities  requires  men  rather  of  business  than 
of  heart.  It  is  a  civil  necessity  which  compels 
this  choice  and  the  cases  where  both  are  united 
in  a  single  man  are  few  and  far  between.  Be- 
sides, even  men  of  heart  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  distress.  Like  surgeons, 
they  must  learn  to  look  on  it  with  undimmed 
eyes,  or  their  judgment  might  destroy  their  effi- 
ciency. But  this  is  bad  for  the  patient,  even 
if  it  is  good  for  the  system.  Sometimes — nay, 
often — a  tear  and  a  gentle,  loving  word  are 
more  efficient  means  of  relieving  distress  than 
an  open  hand  and  a  generous  order  for  goods. 
Agents  must  ask  questions,  and  even  in  one 
sense  be  impertinent ;  whereas  the  individual 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  without  first  being  skep- 
tical. 

No,  philanthropic  institutions  have  their  uses 
— important  and  essential  reasons  even  ;  but 
they  are  neither  adequate  nor  fitted  to  perform 
all  the  holy  duties  of  charities.  Sustain  such 
as  are  efficient;  but  first  see  that  they  are  real 
workers.  Take  no-thing  on  trust.  Follow  their 
agents;  visit  their  buildings;  where  they  carry 
food,  convey  kindness  also.  Above  all,  supple- 
ment them  by  your  own  good  works.  Remem- 
ber the  frequent  saying  of  Dr.  Howe  :  u  There 
is  no  vicarious  virtue;  true  charity  is  not  done 
by  deputy." — N.  Y.  Independent. 


OCCUPATION  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupation 
is  of  necessity  with  most  of  them.  They  love 
to  be  busy,  even  about  nothing — still  more  to 
be  usefully  employed.  With  some  children  it 
is  a  strongly  developed  physical  necessity,  and, 
if  not  turned  to  good  account,  will  be  product- 
ive of  positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage 
that  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief." 
Children  should  be  encouraged,  or,  if  indolently 
disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  per- 
forming for  themselves  every  little  office  rela- 
tive to  the  toilet  which  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. They  should  also  keep  their  own 
clothes  and  other  possessions  in  neat  order,  and 
fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they  want;  in 
short,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  independent 
of  the  service  of  others  as  possible,  fitting  them 
alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  prosperity,  and  to 
meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  fortune  that 
may  befal  them.  I  know  of  no  rank,  however 
exalted,  in  which  such  a  system  would  not 
prove  beneficial. — Ex.  Paper. 
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COURAGE  IN  EVERY  DAY  LIFE. 

Have  the  courage  to  discharge  a  debt  while 
you  have  the  money  in  your  pocket. 

Have  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which 
you  do  not  need,  however  much  your  eyes  may 
covet  it. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind  when 
it  is  necessary  you  should  do  so,  and  to  hold 
your  tongue  when  it  is  prudent  you  should  do  so. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  to  a  friend  in  a 
M  seedy"  coat,  even  though  you  are  in  company 
with  a  rich  one,  and  richly  attired. 

Have  the  courage  to  make  a  will,  and  a  just 
one. 

Have  the  courage  to  tell  a  man  why  you  will 
not  lend  him  your  money. 

Have  the  courage  to  "  cut"  the  most  agree- 
able acquaintance  you  have,  when  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  lacks  principle.  "A  friend 
should  bear  with  a  friend's  infirmities/'  but  not 
with  his  vices. 

Have  the  courage  to  show  your  respect  for 
honesty,  in  whatever  guise  it  appears,  and  your 
contempt  for  dishonest  duplicity,  by  whomso- 
ever exhibited. 

Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  clothes 
till  you  can  pay  for  new  ones. 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  your  Maker,  at  the 
risk  of  being  ridiculed  by  man. 

Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion  in  all  things. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  igno- 
rance, rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainment 
for  your  friends  within  your  means — not  beyond. 


IDLENESS. 

Sympathy,  both  public  and  private,  is  always 
strongly  felt  and  expressed  for  those  indus- 
trious operatives  who,  from  unlooked-for  causes, 
such  as  the  closing  or  the  burning  of  a  factory, 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced,  for  j 
a  while  at  least,  to  enforced  idleness.    We  feel  j 
doubly  for  their  loss  of  situation — first,  because  | 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  means  of  supposing  I 
themselves  and  families  ;  and  secondly,  because 
having  then  nothing  to  do,  they  are  in  danger 
of  acquiring  injurious  habits  which  are  so  com- 
monly7 the  effects  of  idleness,  and  which  would 
sadly  interfere  with  their  ability  and  readiness 
to  resume  work  when  it  is  offered  them.  These 
people  represent  the  class  of  compulsory  idlers 
who  are  entitled  to  sympathy  and  aid  in  all 
practicable  ways.    But  the  case  is  far  different 
with  voluntary  idlers,  who  do  their  best  to  re- 
duce life  to  a  blank,  and  themselves  to  insigni- 
ficance and  contempt. 

Idleness  is  the  nurse  of  all  the  vices.  It 
moves  so  slowly  that  they  all  overtake  it.  The 
Germans  and  the  Itallians  say,  proverbially,  that 
"  idleness  is  the  devil's  pillow."    Some  affect 


to  excuse  this  hydra-headed  habit  by  askitg 
what  harm  can  a  person  do  when  he  does  no- 
thing ?  The  reply  is  ready  and  plain.  He  who 
is  passive  in  allowing  decay  is  himself  a  destroy- 
er. While  standing  still  and  refusing  to  help 
he  obstructs  the  progress  of  others.  We  are 
told  in  holy  Writ :  "  By  much  slothfulness  the 
building  decayeth,  and  through  idleness  of  the 
hands  the  house  droppeth  through."  And  again 
it  is  said  :  fi  I  went  to  the  field  of  the  slothful 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing, and  lo  !  it  was  all  overgrown  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  there- 
of, and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 
The  words  of  Cato,  the  elder,  are  in  the  proverb, 
"  that  one  who  does  nothing  learns  to  do  evil." 
Idleness  has  been  well  described  to  be  a  moral 
leprosy,  which  soon  eats  its  way  into  the  heart 
and  corrodes  our  happiness  while  it  undermines 
our  health.  Idleness  is  costly  without  being  a 
luxury.  Montaigne  always  wound  up  the  year's 
accouut  of  his  expenses  with  the  following  en- 
try :  u  Item — for  my  abominable  habit  of  idle- 
ness, a  thousand  livres."  We  toil  for  leisure 
only  to  discover,  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
our  object,  that  leisure  is  great  evil.  How 
quickly  would  the  working  classes  be  reconciled 
to  what  they  may  call  the  hardships  of  compul- 
sory occupation,  if  they  were  doomed  only  for 
a  short  time  to  the  greater  hardship  of  com- 
pulsory idleness.  They  would  quickly  find 
that  it  is  much  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out.  The  idle  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
vices.  The  working  man, on  the  contrary,  finds 
a  safeguard  in  his  occupation,  which  leaves  no 
time  for  temptations  nor  desire  to  yield  to  them. 
It  was  well  said  by  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
poets,  that  the  laborer  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue. 
— Ledyer. 

The  Wonders  of  Seed. — Is  there  upon 
earth  a  machine,  is  there  a  palace,  is  there  even 
a  city,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  wonder- 
ful as  is  enclosed  in  a  single  little  seed — one 
grain  of  corn,  one  little  brown  apple  seed,  one 
small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a 
sparrow  for  her  little  ones,  the  smallest  of  a 
poppy  or  blue  bell,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds 
that  are  so  small  that  they  float  about  in  the 
air  invisible  to  our  eyes  ?  Ah  !  there  is  a  world 
of  marvel  and  brilliant  beauties  hidden  in  each 
of  these  tiny  seeds. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  cele- 
brated Linnaeus,  who  has  been  called  "the 
father  of  botany,"  reckoned  about  8,000  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants;  and  he  then  thought  that 
the  whole  number  existing  could  not  much  ex- 
ceed 10,000.  But  a  hundred  years  after  him, 
M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  described  about 
40,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  he  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  the  number  might  even  amount  to 
100;000? 
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"Well,  bave  these  100,000  kinds  of  plants 
ever  failed  to  bear  the  right  kind  of  seeds? 
Have  they  ever  deceived  us  ?  Has  a  seed  of 
wheat  ever  yielded  barely,  or  the  seed  of  a  poppy 
grown  up  into  a  sunflower?  Has  a  sycamore- 
tree  ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beech- tree 
from  a  chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry  away 
the  small  seed  of  a  sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed 
its  nestlings,  and  on  the  way  may  drop  it  on  the. 
ground.  The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and 
grow  where  it  fell  unnoticed,  and  sixty  years 
after  it  may  become  a  magnificent  tree,  under 
which  the  flocks  of  the  valleys  and  their  shep- 
herds may  rest  in  the  shade. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 

frie^^intmZig^ceii. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1867. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  information  furnished  in  our  last 
number,  we  may  state  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  considered  larger  than  any  held  since  its 
removal  to  Race  Street  Meeting-House. 

The  Meetings  for  Worship  were  held  on  First 
and  Fifth  days,  both  in  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  Race  Street  house,  as  well  as  at  the 
other  meeting-houses  belonging  to  us  in  this 
city,  and  were  considered  satisfactory.  As  the 
Yearly  Meeting  progressed,  the  feeling  of  love 
and  unity  prevailed,  till  all  were  baptized  in  a 
harmonious  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
which  brought  us  together. 

With  much  unanimity  the  Meeting  recom- 
mended that  Monthly  Meetings,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear right,  appoint  Committees  to  visit  and  en- 
courage their  members. 

A  proposition  from  Concord  Quarter,  relative 
to  a  change  in  the  discipline  respecting  Wo- 
men's Meetings,  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  on 
Second-day,  who  reported  that  way  did  not  open 
to  adopt  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee were  read  and  united  with.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  been  engaged,  through  a  Com- 
mittee, to  guard  the  conscientious  rights  of  our 
members  in  relation  to  the  testimony  against 
war.  A  more  stringent  militia  law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  believed  the  Governor  has  signed  the 
bill. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
with  a  prospect  of  an  impending  war,  baptized 


the  Committee  into  deep  sympathy  for  these  af- 
flicted children  of  the  forest,  and  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  few  of  their  number  to 
give  such  attention  to  this  subject  as  way  may 
open  for. 

The  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  from 
public  conveyances  in  Pennsylvania  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  a  min- 
ute from  Philadelphia  Quarter,  but  finding  a 
bill  likely  to  pass  which  would  relieve  the  col- 
ored people  from  their  disabilities,  the  labor  of 
the  Committee  was  not  required. 

The  Representative  Committee  also  made  an  of- 
ficial communication  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  fur- 
nishing a  list  of  Books  now  on  band  for  distri- 
bution, and  informing  how  those  who  have  a  con- 
cern to  distribute  them  may  procure  them  from 
the  fire-proof. 

While  the  meeting  was  in  progress,  two  ac- 
ceptable visits  were  received  from  our  sisters, 
and  several  men  friends  expressing  a  concern 
to  visit  Women's  Meetings,  were  set  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

On  Second-day  evening  a  meeting  of  Friends' 
Publication  Association  was  held;  on  Third- 
day  evening  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Edu- 
cational Association ;  and  on  Fourth-day  evening 
the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen, — all  of  which  were  well  attend- 
ed. 

As  a  large  edition  of  the  extracts  is  to  be 
published,  we  shall  close  our  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting opportunity  by  a  minute  embracing 
some  of  the  exercises  : — 

While  engaged  in  considering  the  important 
subjects  brought  into  view  by  the  reading  of 
the  queries  and  answers,  an  exercise  prevailed 
that  there  might  be  an  increase  of  faithfulness 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties  which 
devolve  upon  us. 

The  regular  attendance  of  our  Religious 
Meetings  must  ever  be  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant to  our  continuance  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  and  unless  we  are  faithful  to 
the  obligation  to  present  ourselves  on  these  oc- 
casions under  a  reverent  sense  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  God,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
we  shall  be  preserved  as  a  people,  to  bear  aloft 
the  testimonies  of  truth  which  were  committed 
to  our  forefathers  "  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and 
he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me,"  was  the  testimony  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  we  should  manifest  this  love 
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by  meeting  together  to  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Having  faith  in  the  promise 
"that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/'  we 
shall  not  be  discouraged  in  the  attendance  of 
our  meetings,  whether  they  be  large  or  small. 
Instead  of  desiring  vocal  communication,  we 
shall  learn  to  depend  upon  the  Father  of  Spirits 
for  the  bread  which  nourishes  the  soul,  and  as 
we  dwell  under  this  feeling,  ability  may  be 
furnished  to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
this  for  the  encouragement  of  the  weary,  or  we 
may  be  silent  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

From  the  evidence  furnished,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  the  love  and  unity  which 
we  have  felt  increasingly  to  prevail,  has  measu- 
rably prepared  the  minds  of  many  to  enter  into 
the  labor  of  gathering  all  into  one  fold,  where 
we  may  know  Christ  as  the  true  Shepherd. 

The  duties  we  owe  to  our  dear  children  were 
brought  into  view,  and  earnest  desires  were  ex- 
pressed that  parents  might  seek  opportunities 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  a  qualification  may  be  furnished  to 
feed  the  lambs.  The  blessing  of  a  religious 
training  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society 
was  acknowledged  by  several  Frieuds,  and  the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  conversation  enjoined 
by  the  third  query  was  pointed  out  as  a  means 
of  preservation  from  the  suares  and  temptations 
of  life. 

It  is  believed  that  a  deficiency  exists  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  older  members  in  properly 
attending  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  needs  of 
those  who  are  about  starting  in  life.  At  this 
important  period  they  require  the  aid  of  their 
older  friends  whose  experience  qualifies  them 
to  administer  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Although  our  reports  give  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  Friends  are  generally  clear  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink,  we  were  re- 
minded that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  community,  and  that  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us,  not  only  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  ourselves,  but  to  exert  our  influence 
to  discourage  this  insidious  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice. In  connection  with  the  indulgence  in  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  the  use  of  tobacco  was  adverted  to, 
as  liable  to  create  a  thirst  for  other  stimulants, 
and  the  influence  of  example  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  may  lead  the  susceptible  minds  of  youth 
into  habits  which  may  prove  iujurious  to  their 
best  interests. 

The  testimonies  enumerated  in  the  sixth  que- 
ry, severally  claimed  our  consideration.  We  arc 
abundantly  convinced  that  those  who  have  been 
called  out  of  the  pernicious  and  unscriptural 
practice  of  taking  oaths  should  be  afresh  stimu- 
lated to  maintain  this  testimony  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Now  that  the  ntiml e?  of 
oaths  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  our  country  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  there  is  an  imperative 


1  obligation  to  observe  the  injunction  of  our  di- 
vine lawgiver,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 

The  machinations  of  priestcraft  are  still  di- 
rected to  blind  the  consciences  of  men,  and  are 
antagonistic  to  that  liberty  which  our  fathers 
guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  and 
hence  we  are  bound  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  them. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, manifesting  itself  in  investments  in 
gift  enterprises  and  other  species  of  lottery,  the 
root  of  all  which  is  in  deception  and  falsehood, 
caused  much  concern,  and  Friends  were  affec- 
tionately advised  to  restrain  those  under  their 
care  from  any  participation  in  these  dishonest 
practices.  "  They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

The  importance  of  dealing  with  offenders  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  in  order  for  their  help, 
was  impressively  presented. 

When  a  brother  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  it 
is  the  duty  of  concerned  Friends  to  labor  with 
such  a  one,  not  with  a  view  of  separating  him 
from  Society  when  he  most  needs  its  care,  but 
rather  to  wait  till  he  i-s  restored  by  that  Spirit 
which  seeks  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 


We  refer  our  correspondent,  from  whom  we 
have  received  some  comments  on  keeping  the 
Sabbath  holy,  to  the  Essay  in  our  present  num- 
ber on  "  The  Use  of  Sunday,"  by  J.  F.  W.  Ware. 


The  hour  for  holding  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, a  branch  of  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting,  has 
been  changed  from  the  11th  to  the  10th  hour  during 
the  summer  months. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Reuben  R., 
son  of  Levi  B.  and  Ann  M.  Stiles,  of  Accotink,  Va., 
aged  2  years  and  5  months. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  186*7,  Jacob 

Moore,  in  the  86tb  year  of  hi?  age  ;  a  member  of  East- 
land Meeting.  This  dear  friend,  although  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  was  for  many  years  a  diligent 
attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  evinced  by 
hi3  demeanor,  that  although  his  outward  ear  was 
closed  to  what  was  orally  eommunictted,  his  spirit- 
ual ear  was  open  to  receive,  and  attentive  to,  the 
impressions  of  that  ever  blessed  Spirit,  which  re- 
quireth  not  words,  but  which  "  maketh  intercession 
for  us,  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered."  His 
end,  we  doubt  not,  was  peace. 

Died,  oq  the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Joseph 
Pilkington,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Millville,  Co- 
lumbia Co.,  Pa. 

 .  on  the  8»h  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  in  North 

Castle,  Sarah,  wife  of  Reese  Carpenter,  in  the  73d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chappaqua  Monthly 
Meetiog.   Iu  the  removal  of  this  dear  friend  we  hav 
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lost  one  whose  example  was  worthy  of  imitation  in 
all  the  relatioDS  of  life,  as  wife,  mother,  friend. 
Although  the  swift-winged  messenger  came  when 
least  expected,  her  light  was  trimmed  and  her  lamp 
burniug ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time 
she  was  attacked,  she  passed  tranquilly  and  sweetly 
away  to  the  never-ending  joys  of  Heaven. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th 

inst.,  Rebkcca  Andrews,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age ; 
a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  the  29th  inst,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Room  in  Race  St.  Meeting- House. 

A  full  attendance  of  Friends  is  particularly  re- 
quested, as  a  decision  must  be  immediately  arrived 
at  as  to  how  many,  where,  and  for  what  length  of  time 
teachers  shall  be  continued  amongst  the  Freedmen. 

J  M.  Ellis,        1  Cle'rJcs. 
Anne  Cooper,  ) 


FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  VIII. 
Annual  Meeting. 

Probably  no  better  material  can  be  furnished 
for  the  present  number  than  a  reference  to  the 
late  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  very  interesting;  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  which  al- 
lusion was  made  in  No.  VII. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  Fourth-day  even- 
ing last  in  Race  St.  Meeting- House,  and  was 
well  attended  by  an  audience  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  Portions  of  the 
Annual  Report  were  read,  together  with  inte- 
resting letters  from  some  of  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  from  some  of  their  pupils,  written  in 
their  own  expressive  language  from  the  fulness 
of  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  their 
"  kind  benefactors."  The  latter  were  handed 
round  for  inspection  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
their  ability  to  receive  instruction.  Some  of 
the  compositions  were  from  children  of  tender 
years,  and  elicited  (as  they  well  deserved)  much 
admiration.  A  straw  braid  hat,  which  was 
brought  from  Washington  by  the  Committee, 
was  also  handed  round  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  industrial  teachings  of  this  people. 

Remarks  were  made  by  friends  in  attendance, 
one  of  whom  desired  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute on  the  spot,  and  he  doubted  not  others 
were  in  the  same  condition.  Impromptu  volun- 
tary contributions  were  immediately  made 
amounting  to  over  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  met  ting  was  one  of  deep  interest  through- 
out, and  friends  separated  with  regrets  that, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  evening,  time 
could  not  be  allowed  for  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  feeling  that  manifestly  prevailed.  Short  as 
was  the  time  we  had  been  assembled,  it  was 
evident  that  much  encouragement  had  been 
given  and  received;  and  friends  to  whom  the 
more  active  portions  of  this  labor  have  been 


assigned  feel  warranted  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  great  work,  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor, 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  the  pecuniary 
means  will  be  forthcoming.  Let  tJiem  not  be 
disappointed. 

Note. — It  maybe  well  to  direct  the  attention 
of  friends  to  an  "  Errata"  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  the  11th  inst.,  correcting  typographical  errors 
in  No.  VII.  of  this  series,  where  in  one  place 
"  personal  interviews"  was  made  to  read  "  per- 
sonal intimacy,"  and  in  another,  where  "  refer- 
ring the  querists"  was  made  to  read  "  referring 
the  guests,  &c.  J.  M.  E. 

The  Report  alluded  to  above  is  as  follows : 

report. 

To  perform  the  mission  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  Association,  we  left  Philadelphia  Sixth  day 
night,  the  12th  of  Fourth  month  last,  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Alexandria,  thence  to  Lees- 
burg,  Va.,  by  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and 
Hampshire  Railroad  to  Belmont,  about  thirty 
miles,  and  from  there  by  stage,  six  miles. 

Arriving  at  Leesburg  about  2,  P.  M.,  on 
Seventh-day,  we  visited  the  school  under  the 
cafe  of  Caroline  Thomas.   It  is  in  a  comfortable 
frame  building,  a  few  squares  from  her  lodgings. 
We  found  her  engaged  in  teaching,  therefore  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  judging  the  capability 
of  her  pupils.  We  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
advancement.    Some  of  the  parents  were  pres- 
,  ent,  who  expressed  much  gratitude  for  this 
|  privilege  for  themselves  and  children.  The 
I  teacher  is  earnest  and  zealous  in  her  work,  both 
1  in  the  school  room  and  among  the  colored 
people  generally.    Luring  the  winter  she  has 
held  school  several  evenings  in  the  week  for 
adults,  and  assisted  in  organizing  and  support- 
ing a  literary  association  which  has  given  op- 
portunity for  instructive  reading  and  appropri- 
ate counsel.    She  beiieves  this  form  of  labor 
among  these  people  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant aids  in  the  work  of  elevation. 

A  Friend,  who  came  from  Waterford — six 
miles — in  his  carriage,  took  us  to  his  house, 
where  we  were  kindly  entertained.  C.  Thomas 
accompanied  us.  The  next  morning,  First-day, 
visited  a  few  families.  Among  thtm  was  the 
mother  of  Ann  E.  Gould,  a  woman  about  40 
years  of  age,  whom  S  Steer  had  been  preparing 
for  a  teacher.  Before  our  arrival  she  was  attacked 
with  an  inflammatory  and  dropsical  disease  in  the 
throat,  from  which  she  did  not  recover.  We  re- 
ceived an  interesting  report  of  her  character  and 
influence  in  the  school,  and  also  of  the  closing 
moments  of  her  life.  She  passed  away  with  the 
clear  evidence  of  peace,  leaving  affectionate  and 
grateful  messages  to  those  who  had  given  her 
the  opportunity  to  possess  the  privileges  of 
the  school-room.  She  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  her  people  would  evince  an  apprecia- 
tion of  them  in  their  daily  life. 
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Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
relate  that  we  attended  Friends'  Meeting  in 
the  house  with  which  many  interesting  inci- 
dents are  connected  relative  to  the  late  war. 

Although  it  is  more  than  100  years  since 
the  meeting  was  established,  not  once  have 
Friends  been  known  to  fail  in  gathering  on  the 
appointed  occasions.  During  the  war  the  house 
was  used  by  a  portion  of  the  Rebel  army,  and 
on  meeting  days  the  soldiers  not  only  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Friends,  but  many  frequently 
sat  with  them.  «  Some  of  the  pickets  became 
so  much  interested  in  the  Gospel  teachings  of 
our  dear  friend,  Miriam  Gover,  that  they  re- 
quested not  to  be  sent  on  duty  until  the  Qua- 
kers closed  their  meeting. 

In  this  house,  by  appointment,  we  met, 
on  First  day  afternoon,  Sarah  Steer's  pupils, 
and  their  parents,  as  her  school  room  could 
not  accommodate  them.  We  were  gratified 
with  their  recitations — believe  the  teacher  to 
be  earnestly  devoted  to  her  work,  and  entirely 
competent  to  perform  its  requirements.  Anew 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  by  the  colored 
people,  which  will  be  used  for  religious  and  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  following  morning  we  returned  to  Lees- 
burg ;  stopped  about  half  an-hour  at  the  school, 
then  took  stage  to  Belmont,  six  miles,  and 
thence,  by  railroad,  about  twenty-four  miles  to 
Vienna,  where  we  saw  Mary  K.  Brosius  at  the 
residence  of  Captain  Hine.  Her  school  was 
not  in  session,  on  account  of  the  house  being 
needed  for  other  purposes.  Material  for  a  new 
building  was  ready  awaiting  the  leisure  of  the 
colored  people  for  its  erection,  but  continued 
claims  upon  their  time  had  interrupted  the 
work.  They  hoped  to  complete  it  in  a  few 
weeks,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  advi-ed  M. 
K.  Brosius  to  open  a  school  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, where  a  house  was  ready  and  a  teacher 
needed.    This  she  consented  to  do. 

^  Captain  Hine  took  us  in  the  afternoon  to 
visit  Mary  McBride's  school,  near  Fairfax 
Court  House,  about  six  miles  distant  from  Vi- 
enna. Her  school-house  is  comfortable,  and 
filled  with  industrious,  appreciative  scholars. 
We  heard  satisfactory  recitations.  She  appears 
much  interested  in  her  work. 

Returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  evening,  by 
appointment,  a  large  company  of  colored  people 
collected  in  a  house  occupied  by  soldiers  in  one 
of  the  fortifications  during  the  war,  and  now  used 
for  a  school  for  white  pupils.  Capt.  Hine  read 
our  introduction  from  the  Association,  and  ex- 
plained the  object  of  our  appointment,  and  re- 
quested their  aid  by  respectful  attenfion  to  what 
they  should  hear,  and  prompt  replies  to  required 
information.  This  wassatisfactorily  realized ;  and, 
after  much  expression  from  the  people  and  our- 
selves in  relation  to  their  past  condition  and  fu- 


]  ture  responsibilities,  vocal  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  arose  from  two  fervent  hearts. 
Then  all  united  in  hymns  of  praise. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  insiructing  occa- 
sion. We  were  informed  that  several  of 
Moseby's  men  were  present  and  participated  in 
the  closing  service. 

The  next  morning,  Third-day,  Capt.  Hine 
took  us  about  six  miles  to  Catharine  E.  Hall's 
school,  where  we  also  saw  Hannah  Shortlidge. 
Interviews  with  both  satisfactory.  The  school 
under  the  care  of  the  latter,  about  five  miles 
distant,  is  small,  with  no  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease. We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  Catharine's 
school,  which  is  held  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
building  in  the  yard  attached  to  her  home. 
Found  the  pupih  much  interested.  One  man 
pays  S9  a  mouth  to  another  to  do  his  work  that 
he  may  come  to  school.  A  woman  washes  for 
sixteen  persons,  and  performs  other  household 
duties,  but  is  seldom  absent,  although  she  walks 
several  miles.  She  spoke  with  much  gratitude 
of  her  present  privileges.  Several  of  her 
grandchildren  are  pupils  in  the  school. 

Failing  in  a  conveyance,  we  were  prevented 
from  visiting  Martha  Wright's  school,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  1.  Green,  with  whom 
Catharine  E.  Hall  boards,  were  conveyed  in 
the  afternoon,  six  miles  to  Fall's  Church,  where 
we  saw  Eliza  E.  Way.  Her  school  was  not  in 
session,  on  account  ot  the  house  needing  repairs. 
She  reported  good  attendance  aud  much  inte- 
rest in  education.  Believes  the  continuation  of 
the  school  important. 

Fourth-day  morning,  proceeded  by  railroad 
to  Herndon.  Not  succeeding  in  finding  a  con- 
veyance, walked  about  three  miles  to  Frances 
E.  Gause's  school;  we  found  it  in  sessioL, 
in  a  comfortable  log  house  which  the  col- 
ored people  have  lately  erected,  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  one  stood  which  was 
burnt  by  some  of  the  opposing  neighbors. 
The  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  the  teacher  much  interested  in  her 
work.  Visited  some  of  the  people  in  their 
homes,  and  were  gratified  to  see  evidences  of 
thrift  and  industry.  They  rent  and  cultivate 
the  land. 

One  man,  who  seems  to  be  quite  influential 
among  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
about  200  acres.  All  his  buildings  are  good, 
and  the  whole  appearence  of  the  farm  indicates 
capability  and  energy. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  filled  with  col- 
ored people,  who  were  invited  to  meet  us,  and 
we  conversed  freely  with  them  upon  their  va- 
ried duties  and  responsibilities.  Many  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  interest  and  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  Association.  One  of  us  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  hymns  were  sung 
by  the  people. 

Fifth  day  morning,  returned  to  Herndon,  and 
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frcra  there,  by  railroad,  to  Alexandria.  Spent 
a  portion  of  the  next  day  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  that  place,  accompanied  by  Col.  Lee,  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  all  of  which  we  saw 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  capability  of  the 
colored  child  to  receive  and  appreciate  the  edu- 
cation appropriate  to  its  age.  Many  astonished 
us  with  their  recitations. 

Some  of  the  school  houses  are  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  Slave-Pen,  now  a  decaying  monu- 
ment of  past  iniquity;  but  we  may  rejoicingly 
believe  that  in  these  educational  institutions 
memorials  of  present  benevolence  are  forming, 
to  carry  cheering  and  imperishable  records  into 
the  Future. 

In  the  afternoon,  by  the  kindness  of  a  Friend 
from  Woodlawn,  we  were  conveyed  to  that  place, 
and,  on  the  way,  stopped  to  visit  Deborah  K. 
Smith's  school,  about  five  miles  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  house  is  situated  directly  on  the 
roadside,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  teacher's 
lodgings,  and  the  most  uncomfortable  that  we 
had  seen.  The  teacher  and  scholars  had  suf- 
fered with  the  cold,  owing  to  the  open  condition 
of  the  house;  yet  neither  murmured;  they 
looked  happy  and  much  interested  in  their 
respective  occupations.  Heard  all  the  classes, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  their  progress. 

Seventh-day,  visited  some  of  the  people  in 
their  homes  at  Woodlawn.  The  next  morning 
returned  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  D.  K  Smith's 
First-day  school.  From  there  to  Woodlawn 
meeting,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  col- 
ored people  gathered  in  S.  Lloyd's  school-house, 
which  is  a  comfortable  building,  about  a  mile 
from  her  boarding  place.  Heard  the  recitations 
of  several  classes  in  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic ;  but  the  afternoou  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  Scriptural  reading  and  religious  instruction 
given  by  several  volunteer  assistants.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  from  strangers  present, 
and  cordial  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the 
colored  people  for  the  advantages  they  were  ex- 
periencing through  our  Association.  We  felt 
it  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  impres- 
sive occasion,  aud  a  fitting  close  to  our  mis- 
sion. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  we 
were  much  gratified  with  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  freed-people  in 
Washington,  attributable  not  only  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Bureau,  but  also  to  the  judgment 
and  energy  of  benevohnt  associations  and  indi- 
viduals. Among  the  most  important  and  effec- 
tive aids  in  producing  this  encouraging  change 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  labors  of  Eliza 
Heacock,  in  her  departments  of  industrial  and 
d  mestic  instruction. 

We  saw  about  fifty  children  employed  in 
plaiting  straw  braid,  which  is  made  at  the  same 
place  into  hats. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  mission  estab- 


lished by  New  England  Friends  have  radiated 
to  all  surrounding  localities.  They  have  classi- 
fied departments  for  education  in  one  building, 
and  a  store  in  another,  where  goods  of  every 
description  are  sold  at  cost  price. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  located,  we  feel  justified  in  urg- 
ing the  Association  to  continue  its  support,  not 
only  by  establishing  schools,  but  by  furnishing 
each  teacher  with  a  good  supply  of  clothing,  in 
order  that  the  aged  and  sick  may  be  cared  for, 
and  no  child  prevented  from  attending  school 
on  account  of  not  having  comfortable  garments. 
Everywhere  we  saw  evidences  of  the  liberality 
of  our  friends,  in  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
people.  We  wondered  what  they  would  have 
done  without  it. 

We  look  upon  those  under  our  care  as  chil- 
i  dren  just  beginning  to  walk,  who  need  aid  until 
j  they  shall  learn  to  step  unassisted,  and  then 
j  the  external  means  of  support  should  be  ju- 
|  diciously  removed.     And  while  we  offer  this 
view,  we  hope  also  that  the  Association  will  be 
furnished  with  pecuniary  ability  to  extend  its 
field  of  labor. 

|     Before  closing  this  report,  we  desire  to  state 
|  that  we  were  greatly  aided  in  the  performance 
of  our  work  through  the  kindness  and  attention 
received  from    individuals  whose  unreserved 
hospitality  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Henry  M.  Laing, 
Edith  W.  At  lee. 
Fifth  month  1st,  1867. 


;      DESCRIPTION  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  MEATS. 

j     Every  housekeeper  or  buyer  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  Dr.  Letheby's  description  of  good 
and  bad  meats,  as  fullows  :    Good  meat  is  nei- 
ther of  a  pale  pinkish  nor  a  deep  purple  tint, 
It  has  a  marbled  appearance,  from  a  ramifica- 
tion of  little  veins  of  intercellular  fat;  and  the 
fat  of  the  internal  organs  especially  is  firm,  hard 
and  suety,  and  is  never  wet,  whereas  that  of 
j  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  watery.    The  feel  of 
j  healthy  meat  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  hardly 
moistens  the  finger.    Diseased  meat  is  soft  and 
wet.    Good  meat  has  but  little  odor,  and  this 
is  not  disagreeable;    whereas  diseased  meat 
smells  faint  and  cadaverous.    Good  meat  bears 
j  cooking  without  much  shrinking  or  losing  much 
of  its  weight  ;  but  bad  meat  shrivels  up  and 
boils  to  pieces  ;  this  is  due  to  the  larger  pro- 
;  portion  of  watery  and  gelatinous  material,  and 
I  the  absence  of  fat  and  true  muscular  substance 
!  in  the  meat.    Under  the  microscope  the  fibre 
j  should  be  clear  and  well  defined,  and  free  from 
infusorial  animalcules  ;  whilst  that  of  diseased 
meat  is  sodden  and  tumid,  as  if  it  had  been 
staked  in  water ;  the  transverse  streaks  are  in- 
distinct and  wide  apart,  and  animalculae  abouud 
in  it.    Dr.  Letheby's  official  station  requires 
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him  to  prevent  the  sale  and  consumption  of  un- 
wholesome meat  in  the  city  of  London.  Were 
it  not  that  facility  is  offered  by  the  salesmen 
for  the  detection  of  fraud,  his  subordinates 
would  be  very  much  crippled  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  acknow- 
ledge this  fact.  To  supply  more  than  three 
millions  of  people,  about  six  hundred  tons  of 
meat  are  brought  to  market  daily,  and  nearly 
six  hundred  tons  of  meat  unfit  for  consumption 
have  been  condemned  and  destroyed  during 
the  past  six  years.  Much  of  this  would  have 
certainly  produced  serious  disease  in  the  com- 
munity. Allowing  six  ounces  a  day  to  each 
person,  it  represents  nearly  600,000  meals,  and 
at  a  reduced  calculation,  "  we  may  fairly  say," 
in  the  words  of  the  London  Lancet,  "  that 
nearly  half  a  million  persons  would  be  prevent- 
ed eating  diseased  meat  once  by  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Letbeby  and  his  inspectors  in  one  year." 
— Phila.  Ledger. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the 
pen  of  an  auonyuious  English  writer.  T. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  MOSES. 

M  And  he  buried  hiru  in  a  valley,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Bethpeor:  but  no  man  knoweth  of  hia  sepulehreunto 
this  day." — Dkut.  xxxiv.  6. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  of  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  locely  grave. 
But  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 
That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  davlight 

Comes,  when  the  night  is  donef 
Or  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Fades  in  the  setting  sun  ; 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring  time 

Her  crest  of  verdure  waves, 
And  all  the  trees,  on  all  the  hills, 

Open  their  thousand  leaves; 
So,  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 

That  grand  procession  swept. 
Perchance  some  bold  old  eagle, 

On  grey  Bethpeor's  height, 
Out  of  bis  rocky  eyrie, 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight  ; 
Perchance  some  lion  stalking 

Still  shuns  the  hallowed  spot ; 
For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 
But  when  the  warriorldieth, 

His  comrades  in  thfAwar, 
With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drums, 

Follow  the  funeral  car; 
Thoy  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 
And  after  him  lead  his  matchless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minnte  gun. 


Amidst  the  noblest  of  the  band, 

They  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

With  costly  marble  drest, 
In  the  great  minster's  transept  high, 

Where  lights  like  glory  fall, 
While  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings, 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword; 
And  never  earth  philosopher, 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen, 
On  the  deathless  page,  words  half  so  sage, 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor? — 

The  hillside  for  his  pail, 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 
The  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lovely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

O  I  silent  tomb  in  Moab's  land, 

O  !  dark  Bethpeor's  hill, 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  in  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  sacred  sleep 

Of  him  He  loved  so  well. 

The  "Inaugural  address  of  John  Stuart  Mill," 
delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  the  second  month  of  this  year, 
is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Some  selec- 
tions from  it  have  been  made  and  will  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  our  columns;  but  we  would 
advise  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  education 
to  procure  the  entire  address.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  "  Living  Age,"  Bos- 
ton, or  at  Challen's  Book  Store,  1308  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  JOHN  STUART  MILL'S  INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESS. 

Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  great 
controversy  of  the  present  day  with  regard  to 
the  higher  education,  the  difference  which  most 
broadly  divides  educational  reformers  and  con- 
servatives ;  the  vexed  question  between  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  modern  sciences  and 
arts  ;  whether  general  education  should  be  clas- 
sical— let  me  use  a  wider  expression,  and  say 
literary — or  scientific.  A  dispute  as  endlessly, 
and  often  as  fruitlessly  agitated  as  that  old  con- 
troversy which  it  resembles,  made  memorable 
by  the  names  of  Swift  and  Sir  William  Temple 
in  England  and  Fontenelle  in  France — the  con- 
test for  superiority  between  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns.  This  question,  whether  we  should 
be  taught  the  classics  or  the  sciences,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  very  like  a  dispute  whether  paint- 
ers should  cultivate  drawing  or  coloring,  or,  to 
use  a  more  homely  illustration,  whether  a  tail- 
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cr  should  make  coats  or  trowsers.    I  can  only 
reply  by  the  question,  Why  not  both  ?  Can  any- 
thing deserve  the  name  of  a  good  education 
which  does  not  include  literature  and  science  too? 
If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  than  that 
scientific  education  teaches  us  to  think,  and  lit- 
erary education  to  express  our  thoughts,  do  we 
not  require  both  ?  and  is  not  any  one  a  poor, 
maimed,  lopsided  fragment  of  humanity  who  is 
deficient  in  either  ?     We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  more  important  to 
know  the  languages  or  the  sciences.    Short  as 
life  is,  and  shorter  still  as  we  make  it  by  the 
time  we  waste  on  things  which  are  neither  bu- 
siness, nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not 
so  badly  off  that  our  scholars  need  be  ignorant 
of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  world  they  live 
in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  of  poetic  feel- 
ing and  artistic  cultivation.    I  am  amazed  at 
the  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
refoimers  have  foimed  to  themselves  of  a  hu- 
man being's  power  of  acquisition.    The  study 
of  science,  they  truly  say,  is  indispensable  :  our 
present  education  neglects  it:  there  is  truth  in 
this  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth  :  and  they 
tbiuk  it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies 
which  they  desire  to  encourage,  but  by  turning 
out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  which 
are  now  chiefly  cultivated.    How  absurd,  they 
say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two 
dead  languages.    Absurd  indeed  :  but  is  the 
human  mind's  capacity  to  learn  measured  by 
that  of  Eton  and  Westminster  to  teach  ?  I 
should  prefer  to  see  these  reformers  pointing 
their  attacks  against  the  shameful  inefficiency 
of  the  schools,  public  and  private,  which  pretend 
to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not.  I 
should  like  tu  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal  idleness 
and  supineness,  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood 
of  the  pupils  without  really  giving  to  most  of 
them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of 
the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  even  pre- 
tended to  be  cared  for.     Let  us  try  what  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  be- 
fore we  presume  to  decide  what  cannot  be 
done.  ....... 

A  few  practical  reformers  of  school  tuition, 
of  whom  Arnold  was  the  most  eminent,  have 
made  a  beginning  of  amendment  in  many 
things:  but  reforms,  worthy  of  the  name,  are 
always  slow,  and  reform  even  of  governments 
and  churches  is  not  so  slow  as  that  of  schools, 
for  there  is  the  great  preliminary  difficulty  of 
fashioning  the  instruments  :  of  teaching  the 
teachers.  If  all  the  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  languages  which  are  already  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  were  adopted  into  our 
classical  schools,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  studies  which  must  en- 
gross the  school  years,  and  render  impossible 


any  other  acquirements.  If  a  boy  learnt  Greek 
and  Latin  on  the  same  principle  on  which  a 
mere  child  learns  with  such  ease  and  rapidity 
any  modern  language,  namely,  by  acquiring 
some  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  by  prac- 
tice and  repetition,  before  being  troubled  with 
grammatical  rules — those  rules  being  acquired 
with  ten  fold  greater  facility  when  the  cases  to 
which  they  apply  are  already  familiar  to  the 
mind;  an  average  schoolboy,  long  before  the 
age  at  which  schooling  terminates,  would  be 
able  to  read  fluently  and  with  intelligent  inter- 
est any  ordinary  Latin  or  Greek  author  in 
prote  or  verse,  would  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  grammatical  structure  of  both  lan- 
guages, and  have  had  time  besides  for  an  am- 
ple amount  of  scientific  instruction.  I  might 
go  much  farther;  but  I  am  as  unwilling  to 
speak  out  all  that  I  think  practicable  in  this 
matter,  as  George  Stevenson  was  about  railways, 
wheu  he  calculated  the  average  speed  of  a  train 
at  ten  miles  an  hour,  because  if  he  had  estimat- 
ed it  higher,  the  practical  men  would  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  as  that  most  unsafe 
character  in  their  estimation,  an  enthusiast  and 
a  visionary.  The  results  have  shown,  in  that 
case,  who  was  the  real  practical  man.  What 
the  results  would  show  in  the  other  case,  1  will 
not  attempt  to  anticipate.  But  I  will  say  con- 
fidently, that  if  the  two  classical  languages  were 
properly  taught,  there  would  be  no  need  what- 
ever for  ejecting  them  from  the  school  course, 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  for  everything 
else  that  need  be  included  therein. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  strange- 
ly limited  estimate  of  what  it  is  possible  for  hu- 
man beings  to  learn,  resting  on  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  they  are  already  as  efficiently  taught 
as  they  ever  can  be.  So  narrow  a  conception 
not  only  vitiates  our  idea  of  education,  but  ac- 
tually, if  we  receive  it,  darkens  our  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind. 
For  if  the  inexorable  conditions  of  human  life 
make  it  useless  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  know 
more  than  one  thing,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
human  intellect  as  facts  accumulate  ?  In  every 
generation,  and  now  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
the  things  which  it  is  necessary  that  somebody 
should  know  are  more  and  more  muliplied. 
Every  department  of  knowledge  becomes  so 
loaded  with  details,  that  one  who  endeavors  to 
know  it  with  minute  accuracy,  must  confine  him- 
self to  a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
whole  extent :  every  science  and  art  must  be 
cut  up  into  subdivisions,  until  each  man's  por- 
tion, the  district  which  he  thoroughly  knows, 
bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  range 
of  useful  knowledge  that  the  art  of  putting  on  a 
pin's  head  does  to  the  field  of  human  industry. 
Now,  if  in  order  to  know  that  little  completely, 
it  is  necessary  to  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
the  rest,  what  will  soon  be  the  worth  of  a  man, 
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for  any  human  purpose  except  his  own  infi- 
nitesimal fraction  of  human  wants  and  require- 
ments ?  His  state  will  be  even  worse  than  that  of 
simple  ignorance.     Experience   proves  that 
there  is  no  one  stu-ly  or  pursuit,  which,  prac- 
tised to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  does  not  nar- 
row and  pervert  the  mind;  breeding  in  it  a 
class  of  prejudices  special  to  that  pursuit,  be- 
sides a  general  prejudice,  common  to  all  narrow 
specialities,  agaiust  large  views,  from  an  incapa- 
city to  take  in  and  appreciate  the  grounds  of 
them.    We  should  have  to  expect  that  human 
nature  would  be  more  and  more  dwarfed,  and  un- 
fitted for  great  things,  by  its  very  proficiency  in 
small  ones.    But  matters  are  not  so  bad  with 
us  :  there  is  no  ground  for  so  dreary  an  antici- 
pation.   It  is  not  the  utmost  limit  of  human 
acquirement  to  know  only  one  thing,  but  to 
combine  a  minute  knowledge  of  one  or  a  few 
things  with  a  general  knowledge  of  many  things. 
By  a  general  knowledge  I  do  not  mean  a  few 
vague  impressions.     An  eminent  man,  one  of 
whose  writings  is  part  of  the  course  of  this  Uni- 
versity, Archbishop  Whately,  has  well  discrimi- 
nated between  a  general  knowledge  and  a  super- 
ficial knowledge.     To  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  is  to  know  only  its  leading 
truths,  but  to  know  these  not  superficially  but 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  have  a  true  conception  of 
the  subject  in  its  great  features  ;  leaving  the 
minor  details  to  those  who  require  them  for 
the  purposes  of  their  special  pursuit.    There  is 
no  incompatibility  between  knowing  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  up  to  this  point,  and  some  one 
subject  with  the  completeness  required  by  those 
who  make  it  their  principal  occupation.    It  is 
this  combination  which  gives  an  enlightened 
public  :  a  body  of  cultivated  intellects,  each 
taught  by  its  attainments  in  its  own  province 
what  real  knowledge  is,  and  knowing  enough  of 
other  subjects  to  be  able  to  discern  who  are 
those  that  know  them  better.    The  amount  of 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  which 
qualifies  us  for  judging  to  whom  we  may  have 
recourse  for  more.    The  elements  of  the  more 
important  studies  being  widely  diffused,  those 
who  have  reached  the  higher  summits  find  a 
public  capable  of  appreciating  their  superiority, 
and  prepared  to  follow  their  lead.     It  is  thus 
too  that  minds  are  formed  capable  of  guiding 
and  improving  public  opinion  on  the  greater 
concerns  of  practical  life.    Government  and 
civil  society,  are  the  most  complicated  of  all 
subjects  accessible  to  the  human  mind  :  and  he 
who  would  deal  competently  with  them  as  a 
thinker,  and  not  as  a  blind  follower  of  a  party, 
requires  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
leading  facts  of  life,  both  moral  and  material, 
but  an  understanding  exercised  and  diciplined 
in  the  principles  and  rules  of  sound  thinking, 
up  to  a  point  which  neither  the  experience  of 
life,  nor  any  one  science  or  branch  of  know- 


ledge, affords.  Let  us  understand,  then,  that 
it  should  be  our  aim  in  learning,  not  merely  to 
know  the  one  thing  which  is  to  be  our  princi- 
pal occupation,  as  well  as  it  can  be  known,  but 
to  do  this,  and  also  to  know  something  of  all 
the  great  subjects  of  human  interest;  taking 
care  to  know  that  something  accurately;  mark- 
ing well  the  dividing  line  between  what  we 
know  accurately  and  what  we  do  not :  and  re- 
membering that  our  object  should  be  to  obtain 
a  true  view  of  nature  and  life  in  their  broad  out- 
line, and  that  it  is  idle  to  throw  away  time  upon 
the  details  of  anything  which  is  to  form  no  part 
of  the  occupation  of  our  practical  energies. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  every 
useful  branch  of  general,  as  distinct  from  pro- 
fessional, knowledge,  should   be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  school  or  University  studies. 
There  are  things  which  are  better  learnt  out  of 
school,  or  when  the  school  years,  and  even  those 
usually  passed  in  a  Scottish  university,  are  over. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  reformers  who  would 
give  a  regular  and  prominent  place  in  the  school 
or  university  course  to  modern  languages.  This 
is  uot  because  I  attach  small  importance  to  the 
knowledge  of  them.    No  one  can  in  our  age  be 
esteemed  a  well-instructed  person  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  at  least  the  French  language,  so  as 
to  read  French  books  with  ease;  and  there  is 
great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  Ger- 
man.   But  living  languages  are  so  much  more 
easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  those  who 
use  them  in  daiiy  life;  a  few  months  in  the 
country  itself,  if  properly  employed,  go  so  much 
farther  than  as  many  years  of  schod  lessons  ; 
that  it  is  really  waste  of  time  for  those  to  whom 
that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them 
with  no  help  but  that  of  books  and  masters  ; 
and  it  will  iu  time  be  made  attainable,  through 
international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more 
than  at  present.    Universities  do  enough  to  fa- 
cilitate the  study  of  modern  languages,  if  they 
give  a  mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which 
is  the  foundation  of  most  of  them,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or 
five  of  the  continental  languages  than  it  is  to 
learn  one  of  them  without  it.    Again,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history 
and  geography  should  be  taught  in  schools  ;  ex- 
cept in  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  laboring  classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to 
books  is  limited.    Who  ever  really  learnt  his- 
tory and  geography  except  by  private  reading  V 
and  what  an  utter  failure  a  system  of  education 
must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  suffi- 
cient taste  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those 
most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  ?  Besides,  such  history  and  geog- 
raphy as  can  be  taught  in  schools  exercise  none 
!  of  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
mpuiory.    An  University  is  indeed  the  place 
|  where  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  the 
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Philosophy  of  History  ;  where  professors  who 
not  merely  know  the  facts  but  have  exercised 
their  minds  on  them,  should  initiate  him  into 
the  causes  and  explanation,  so  far  as  within  our 
reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind  in  its  princi- 
pal features.  Historical  criticism  also — the 
tests  of  historical  truth — are  a  subject  to  which 
his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of 
his  education.  But  of  the  mere  facts  of  history, 
as  commonly  accepted,  what  educated  youth  of 
any  meptal  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as 
is  necessary,  if  he  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an 
historical  library  ?  What  he  needs  on  this,  and 
on  most  other  matters  of  common  informa'ion,  is 
not  that  he  should  be  taught  in  boyhood,  but  that 
abundance  of  books  should  be  accessible  to  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Iron  Bar. — Here  is  a  good  lesson  from 
an  iron  bar.    Read  it,  boys. 

A  bar  of  iron  worth  five  dollars,  worked  into 
horseshoes,  is  worth  $10.50  ;  made  into  needles, 
it  is  worth  $355;  made  into  penknife  blades,  it 
is  worth  $3285;  made  into  balance  springs  of 
watches,  it  is  worth  $250,000. 

What  a  drilling  the  poor  bar  must  undergo 
to  reich  all  that;  but  hammered  and  beaten  and 
pounded  and  rolled  and  polished,  how  was  its 
value  increased  !  It  might  well  have  quivered 
and  complained  under  the  hard  knocks  it  got; 
but  were  they  not  all  necessary  to  draw  out  its 
fine  qualities,  and  fit  it  for  higher  offices  ? 

And  so,  my  children,  all  the  drilling  and 
training  which  you  are  subject  to  in  youth,  and 
which  often  seem  so  hard  to  you,  serve  to  bring 
out  your  nobler  and  finer  qualities,  and  fit  you 
for  more  responsible  posts  and  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  world. 

ITEMS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  while  Judge  Kelly, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  addressing  a  large  audience  in 
Mobile,  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  speaker,  and 
firearms  were  freely  used.  Oue  white  man  and  two 
negroes  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  The  exact  cause  of  the  murderous  attack 
is  contradictorily  stated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  rebel  determination  to 
put  down  free  speech  in  Mobi'e. 

Maryland  Republican  Convention. — There  assem- 
bled recently  at  Baltimore  the  most  remarkable 
political  body  that  ever  held  its  sessions  in  that  city. 
It  was  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  without,  re- 
gard to  color,  admitted  without  regard  to  color, 
sitting  in  the  Convention  without  regard  to  color, 
voting  and  speaking  in  the  process  of  its  delibera- 
tions without  regard  to  color.  It  is  a  very  safe 
statement  to  say  that  no  such  body  ever  before  sat 
within  the  borders  of  Maryland  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic. —  Wilmington  Commercial. 

Education  of  Colored  Children  in  New  Or- 
leans.—  \  bill  is  now  before  the  Common  Council 
of  New  Orleans,  which  provides  that  $60,000  be  ap- 
pr  >priated  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in 
separate  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
22,000  colored  children  in  that  city  of  a  proper  age  : 
to  attend  school.  I 


i  The  bankrupt  act  which  will  go  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  Sixth  month,  sweeps  off  imprisonment 
for  debt  throughout  this  country.  It  sets  aside  all 
stay  laws,  and  all  preferences,  voluntary  agreements, 
and  secret  attachments. 

The  Female  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
hereafter  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College.  Since  the  organization,  young 
•  ladie3  or  females,  before  they  reached  the  era  of 
womanhood,  were  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  as  nobody  but  women  are  hereafter  to  be 
admitted,  the  change  of  the  name  is  necessary,  as 
it  indicates  the  future  of  the  organization. 

London  despatches  say  the  recent  great  Reform 
demonstration  numbered  100,000.  Fifteen  separate 
meetings  were  organized,  and  at  one  of  them  a 
woman  spoke  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  There 
was  no  disturbance,  but  all  the  troops  in  London 
and  vicinity  were  under  arms,  and  a  large  force  of 
police  was  concealed  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Park. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  will  contribute  a  great  curi- 
osity to  the  Paris  exhibition.  It  is  a  book  which  is 
neither  manuscript  nor  printed  ;  it  is  made  of  char- 
acters cut  with  scissors  in  the  most  delicate  and 
adroit  manner,  and  placed  in  lines  of  mathematical 
exactness.  In  1640,  Rodolf  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
offered  11,000  ducats  for  it.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  history. — Late  paper. 

The  Emperor  of  France  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
have  boih  formally  signed  the  Luxemburg  treaty, 
and  the  war  clouds  have  rolled  away  from  the  skies 
of  Europe. 

Brevet  Major  General  N.  A.  Miles,  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  North  Caro- 
lina, in  bis  report  for  the  month  of  April,  represents 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State. 
The  majority  of  all  classes  appear  to  be  moving  in 
their  respective  spheres  wi'h  a  determination  of  pur- 
pose calculated  to  produce  good  results.  Notwith- 
standing much  destitution  prevails,  there  are  en- 
couraging prospects  of  the  same  being  materially  de- 
creased.   The  crops  are  bidding  fair  for  a  large 
yield,  and  the  early  fruits  and  vegetables  will  soon 
be  available.    The  advancing  spring  offers  many  op- 
portunities to  labor,  and  there  are  but  few  localities 
where  all  so  disposed  cannot  obtain  at  least  a  partial 
support.    The  very  liberal  donations  from  Northern 
philanthropists,  in  conjunction  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  recent  resolutions  of  Congress,  have 
enabled  the  bureau  to  reach  cases  of  destitution  un- 
known before  or  unable  to  be  reached  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  farmers  are  working  to  the  fullest 
possible  ext-ent  of  their  resources,  and  large  tracts  of 
land  which  have  until  now  remained  forests,  or 
which  have  for  years  remained  idle,  have  been  taken 
up  by  energetic  freedmen,  who  are  busy  with  their 
operations,  showing  conclusively  by  the  results  al- 
ready obtained  that  the  great  experiment  of  free 
labor  is  a  succesa.    As  a  general  rule  contracts  are 
strictly  observed  by  both  parties  interested,  and 
complaints  of  wrongs  or  injuries  inflicted  are  seldom 
heard.    The  educational  work  continues  with  una- 
bated ardor,  notwithstanding  the  season  has  arrived 
when  many  are  called  to  the  field  of  manual  labor. 
The  monthly  returns  show  a  much  more  gratifying 
result  than  for  any  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
previous.    General  Miles  also  says  :  "The  initiatory 
steps  tak^n  toward  giving  the  colored  people  their 
rights  of  representation  already  give  evidence  of 
their  influence  in  the  development  of  their  manhood, 
they  in  a  quiet  manner  indicating  an  appreciation  of 
their  position,  unattended  by  anyevidences  of  elated- 
ness, but  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  charac- 
terized by  moderation  and  proper  reasoning." — Frets. 
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BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
Continued  from  page  179. 

in  thinking  or  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of 
Haaven,  mjst  persons  confine  their  views  too 
exclusively  to  a  future  state.  It  is  the  reign  of 
God  iu  the  soul,  and,  according  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  it  consists  of  "  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  They  who  attain 
this  blessed  condition  realize,  even  in  this  life, 
a  measure  of  that  felicity  of  which  the  full  fru- 
ition will  be  enjoyed  in  the  spiritual  world. 

6i  God's  revelation  of  Heaven/*'  is  the  title  of 
one  of  Robertson's  discourses,  and  the  text  re- 
ferred to  is,  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10.— "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

In  the  opening  of  this  discourse  he  says  : 
"The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  reject- 
ed by  numbers  in  the  cultivated  town  of  Cor- 
inth. It  was  not  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent 
enough,  nor  was  it  sustained  by  miracles.  The 
man  of  taste  found  it  barbarous ;  the  Jew 
missed  the  signs  and  wonders  which  he  had 
looked  for  in  the  new  dispensation  ;  and  the 
rhetorician  missed  the  convincing  arguments  of 
the  schools.  To  all  which  the  Apostle  was  con- 
tent to  reply,  that  his  judges  were  incompetent 
to  try  the  question."  .  .  .  "  For  every  kind  of 
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truth  a  special  capacity  or  preparation  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  facts  two 
things  are  needed  : — First,  a  Divine  Truth  \ 
next,  a  spirit  which  can  receive  it. 

Therefore  the  apostle's  whole  defence  resolved 
itself  into  this  :  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  And  his 
vindication  of  his  teaching  was :  These  revealed 
truths  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye,  heard  by  the 
ear,  nor  guessed  by  the  heart ;  they  are  visible, 
audible,  imaginable,  only  to  the  spirit.  By  the 
spiritually  prepared  they  are  recognized  as 
beautiful,  though  they  be  folly  to  all  the  world 
beside, — as  his  Master  had  said  before  him, 
*  Wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children.'  In 
whatever  type  of  life  she  might  be  exhibited, 
whether  in  the  austere  Man  of  the  Desert,  or  in 
the  higher  type  of  the  social  life  of  Christ,  the 
Children  of  Wisdom  recognized  her  lineaments, 
justified  and  loved  her  :  she  was  felt  by  them. 

Two  things  are  contained  in  this  verse  : — 

I.  The  inability  of  the  lower  parts  of  human 
nature — the  natural  man — to  apprehend  the 
higher  truths. 

II.  The  Nature  and  Laws  of  Revelation. 

I.  By  the  natural  man  is  meant  the  lower 
faculties  of  man  ;  and  it  is  said  of  these  that 
they  cannot  discover  truth  spiritual. 

1.  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived  through  sen- 
sation. 4  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 
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There  is  a  life  of  mere  sensation.  The  de- 
cree of  its  enjoyment  depends  upon  fineness  of 
organization.  The  pleasures  of  sense  arise  from 
the  vibration  of  a  nerve,  or  the  thrilling  of  a 
muscle, — nothing  higher. 

The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes 
through  the  eye.  Sight  ranks  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  senses  in  dignity.  He  whose  eye  is 
so  refined  by  discipline  that  he  can  repose  with 
pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of  beautiful 
form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  the  sensational 
raptures. 

Now,  the  Corinthians  could  appreciate  this. 
Theirs  was  the  land  of  beauty.  They  read  the 
apostle's  letter  surrounded  by  the  purest  con- 
ceptions of  art.  In  the  orders  of  architecture, 
the  most  richly  graceful  of  all  columnar  forms 
receives  its  name  from  Corinth.  And  yet  it  was 
these  men,  living  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
chastely  beautiful,  upon  whom  the  apostle  em- 
phatically urged.  '  Ei/e  hath  not  seen  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.'" 

**  Therefore,  when  He  came  into  the  world, who 
was  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  the  body  which 
God  had  prepared  for  Him,  He  came  not  in  the 
glory  of  form  ;  He  was  '  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  :  He  had  no  form  nor  comeliness  ;  when 
they  saw  Him,  there  was  no  beauty  that  they 
should  desire  Him/  The  eye  did  not  behold, 
even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  God  had  pre- 
pared. 

Now,  observe,  this  is  an  Eternal  Truth  ;  true 
at  all  times ;  true  now  and  forever.  In  the 
quotation  of  this  verse,  a  false  impression  is 
often  evident.  It  is  quoted  as  if  the  apostle  by 
'  the  things  prepared'  meant  Heaven,  and  the 
glories  of  a  world  which  is  to  be  visible  here 
after,  but  is  at  present  unseen.  This  is  mani- 
festly alien  from  his  purpose.  The  world  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not  a  future,  but  a  present 
Revelation.  God  hath  revealed  them.  He  speaks 
not  of  something  to  be  manifested  hereafter, 
but  of  something  already  shown,  only  not  to 
eye  or  ear.  The  distinction  lies  between  a 
kingdom  which  is  appreciable  by  the  senses,  and 
another  whose  facts  and  truths  are  seen  and 
heard  only  by  the  spirit.  Never  yet  hath  the 
eye  seen  the  Truths  of  God;  but  then  never 
shall  it  see  them.  In  Heaven  this  shall  be  as 
true  as  now.  Shape  and  color  give  them  not. 
God  will  never  be  visible.  Nor  will  his  blessed- 
ness. He  has  no  form.  The  pure  in  heart 
will  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye  ;  only  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  a  different  degree,  that 
they  see  Him  now.  In  the  anticipated  Vision 
of  the  Eternal,  what  do  you  expect  to  see  ? — A 
shape  ?  Hues  ?  You  will  never  behold  God. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  and  never  shall  see  in  finite 
form,  the  Infinite  One,  nor  the  Infinite  of  feeling 
or  of  Truth. 

Again ;  no  scientific  analysis  can  discover 


the  Truths  of  God.  Science  cannot  give  a  Re- 
velation. Science  proceeds  upon  observation. 
It  submits  everything  to  the  experience  of  the 
senses.  Its  law,  expounded  by  its  great  law- 
giver, is,  that  if  you  would  ascertain  its  truth 
you  must  see,  feel,  taste.  Experiment  is  the 
test  of  truth.  Now,  you  cannot,  by  searching, 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection,  nor  a  single 
one  of  the  blessed  Truths  he  has  to  communi- 
cate." 

"  2.  Eternal  Truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay. 
(E-r  hath  not  heard  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

No  revelation  can  be  adequately  given  by 
the  address  of  man  to  man,  whether  by  writing 
or  orally,  even  if  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
tru?h  itself.  For  all  such  revelation  must  be 
made  through  words  ;  and  words  are  but  count- 
ers— the  coins  of  intellectual  exchange.  There 
is  as  little  resemblance  between  the  silver  coin 
and  the  bread  it  purchases,  as  between  the  word 
and  the  thing  it  stands  for.  Looking  at  the 
coin,  the  form  of  the  loaf  does  not  suggest  itself. 
Listening  to  the  word,  you  do  not  perceive  the 
idea  for  which  it  stauds,  unless  you  are  already 
in  possession  of  it.  Speak  of  ice  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  torrid  zone, — the  word  does  not  give 
him  an  idea,  or,  if  it  do,  it  must  be  a  false  one. 
Talk  of  blueness  to  one  who  cannot  distinguish 
colors, — what  can  your  most  eloquent  descrip- 
tion present  to  him  resembling  the  truth  of 
your  sensation  ?  Similarly,  in  matters  spiritual, 
no  verbal  revelation  can  give  a  single  simple 
idea.  For  instance,  what  means  justice  to  the 
unjust,  or  purity  to  the  man  whose  heart  is 
steeped  in  licentiousness?" 

"  So  that  apostles  themselves,  and  prophets 
speaking  to  the  ear,  cannot  reveal  truth  to  the 
soul — no,  not  if  God  Himself  were  to  touch 
their  lips  with  fire.  A  verbal  revelation  is  only 
a  revelation  to  the  ear. 

Now,  see  what  a  hearsay  religion  is.  There 
are  men  who  believe  on  authority.  Their  min- 
ister believes  all  this  Christianity  true  ;  there- 
fore so  do  they.  He  calls  this  doctrine  essen- 
tial;  they  echo  it.  Some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  men  communed  with  God;  they  have 
heard  this,  and  are  content  it  should  be  so. 
They  have  heard,  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
that  God  is  Love — that-  the  ways  of  holiness 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
peace.  But  a  hearsay  belief  saves  not.  The 
Corinthian  philosophers  heard  Paul;  Pharisees 
heard  Christ.  How  much  did  the  ear  convey  ? 
To  thousands  exactly  nothing.  He  believes 
truth  who  feels  it.  He  has  a  religion  whose 
soul  knows  by  experience  that  to  serve  God 
and  know  Him  is  the  richest  treasure.  And 
unless  Truth  comes  to  you,  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  power  besides, — authoritative  because 
true,  not  true  because  authoritative, — there  has 
been  no  real  revelation  made  to  you  from  God. 
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3.  Truth  is  not  discoverable  by  the  heart — 
{  Neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him/ 

The  heart — two  things  we  refer  to  this  source: 
the  power  of  imagining,  and  the  power  of  lov- 
ing. 

Imagination  is  distinct  from  the  mere  dry 
faculty  of  reasoning.  Imagination  is  creative; 
it  is  an  immediate  intuition,  not  a  logical  analy- 
sis. We  call  it  popularly  a  kind  of  inspiration. 
Now,  imagination  is  a  power  of  the  heart. 
Great  thoughts  originate  from  a  large  heart :  a 
man  must  have  a  heart,  or  he  never  could  cre- 
ate." 

Under  this  head,  Robertson  points  out.  the 
difference  between  the  revelations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  the  utterances  that  proceed  from  it, 
and  those  admired  efforts  of  gifted  mind's  which 
are  frequently  called  the  inspirations  of  genius. 
The  statuary  or  the  painter  may  excel  in  his  art, 
the  philosopher  may  disclose  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  the  poet  may  soar  to  the  highest  re- 
gions of  imagination,  yet  none  of  these  unless 
they  become  the  humble  recipient  of  Divine 
grace,  can  attain  the  knowledge  of  heavenly 
Truth. 

Iu  illustration  of  this  point,  the  discourse 
thus  proceeds : 

"  The  highest  astronomer  of  this  age,  before 
whose  clear  eye  Creation  lay  revealed  iu  all  its 
perfect  order,  was  one  whose  spirit  refused  to 
recognize  the  Cause  of  Causes.  The  mighty 
heart  of  genius  had  failed  to  reach  the  things 
which  God  imparts  to  an  humble  spirit. 

There  is  more  in  the  heart  of  man — it  has 
the  power  of  affection.  The  highest  moment 
known  on  earth  by  the  merely  natural  is  that 
in  which  the  mysterious  union  of  hejirt  with 
heart  is  felt.  Call  it  friendship,  love,  what  you 
will,  that  mystic  blending  of  two  souls  in  one, 
when  self  is  lost  and  found  again  in  the  being 
of  another;  when,  as  it  were,  moving  about  in 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  existence,  we  sud- 
denly come  in  contact  with  something,  and  we 
find  that  spirit  has  touched  spirit.-  This  is  the 
purest,  serenest  ecstacy  of  the  merely  human  : 
more  blessed  than  any  sight  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  any  sound  that  can  be  giv- 
en to  the  ear  ;  more  sublime  than  the  sublimest 
dream  ever  conceived  by  genius  in  its  most 
gifted  hour,  when  the  freest  way  was  given  to 
the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 

This  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  yet 
this  is  of  the  lower  still.  It  attains  not  to  the 
things  prepared  by  God — it  dimly  shadows 
them.  Human  love  is  but  the  faint  type  of  that 
surpassing  blessedness  which  belongs  to  those 
who  love  God. 

II.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Nature  and 
Laws  of  Revelation. 

First,  Revelation  is  made  by  a  spirit  to  a 


spirit—'  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  His 
Spirit/  Christ  is  the  voice  of  God  without  the 
man  ;  the  Spirit  is  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
man.  The  highest  Revelation  is  not  made  by 
Christ,  but  comes  directly  from  the  universal 
Mind  to  our  minds.  Therefore,  Christ  said 
Himself,  He,  the  Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine, 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  And  therefore  it 
it  is  written  here — the  Spirit  searches  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Now,  the  spirit  of  God  lies  touching,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  man — ever  around  and  near. 
On  the  outside  of  earth,  man  stands  with  the 
boundless  heavens  above  him  ;  nothing  between 
him  and  space,  space  around  him  and  above 
him,  the  confines  of  the  sky  touching  him.  So 
is  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Ever 
Near.  They  mingle — in  every  man  this  is  true. 
The  spiritual  in  him,  by  which  he  might  become 
a  recipient  of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened, 
by  a  life  of  sense,  but  in  this  world  never  lost. 
All  men  are  not  spiritual  men  ;  but  all  have 
spiritual  sensibilities  which  might  awake.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  to  become  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  God.  God  has  placed  men  here  to 
feel  after  Him  if  haply  they  might  find  Him, 
albeit  he  be  not  far  from  a  ny  one  of  them.  Our 
souls  float  in  the  immeasurable  ocean  of  spirit. 
God  lies  around  us;  at  any  moment  we  might 
be  consoious  of  the  contact. 

The  condition  upon  which  this  self-revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  Love. 
These  things  are  'prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him  f  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  revealed  to 
those  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Let  us  look  into  this  word  Love.  Love  to 
man  may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean 
love  to  his  person,  which  is  very  different  from 
himself ;  or  it  may  mean  simple  pity.  Love  to 
God  can  only  mean  one  thing. — God  is  a  Char- 
acter. To  love  God  is  to  love  His  character. 
For  inslauce,  God  is  Purity.  And  to  be  pure 
in  thought  and  look,  to  turn  away  from  unhal- 
lowed books  and  conversation,  to  abhor  the  mo- 
ments in  which  we  have  not  been  pure,  is  to 
love  God. 

God  is  Love ;  and  to  love  men  till  private 
attachments  have  expanded  into  a  philanthropy 
which  embraces  all, — at  least  even  the  evil  and 
enemies  with  compassion, —  that  is  to  love  God. 
God  is  Truth.  To  be  true,  to  hate  every  form 
of  falsehood,  to  live  a  brave,  true,  real  life — 
that  is  to  love  God.  God  i3  Infinite;  and  to 
love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from  grace  to 
grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and  rising  up- 
wards ever  to  see  the  Ideal  still  above  us  and 
to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insatiably  to 
be  perfect  even  as  the  father  is  perfect — that  is 
to  love  God. 

This  love  is  manifested  in  obedience  :  Love 
is  the  life  of  which  obedience  is  the  Form. 
1  He  that  hath  my  commandments;  and  keepeth 
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them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.  ...  He  that 
loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings.7  Now; 
here  can  be  no  mistake.  Nothing  can  be  Love 
to  God  which  does  not  shape  itself  into  obedi- 
ence." 

"To  this  Love, adoring  and  obedient,  God  re- 
veals His  Truth.  For  such  as  love  it  is  pre- 
pared ;  or,  rather,  by  the  well-known  Hebrew 
inversion,  such  are  prepared  for  it.  Love  is 
the  condition  without  which  revelation  does  not 
take  place." 

"  Therefore  the  apostle  preached  the  Cross  to 
men  who  felt  and  to  men  who  felt  not  the  Re- 
velation contained  in  it.  The  Cross  is  humble- 
ness, love,  self-surrender — these  the  apostle 
preached.  To  conquer  the  world  by  loving  it; 
to  be  blest  by  ceasing  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  sacrificing  life  instead  of  finding  it ;  to 
make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting  to  it — this 
was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life.  And  the 
princes  of  this  world,  amidst  scoffs  and  laugh- 
ter, replied,  Is  that  all  ?  Nothing  to  dazzle — 
nothing  to  captivate.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
inward  life  recognized  the  Divine  Truth  which 
this  doctrine  of  the  Cross  contained.  The  hum- 
ble of  heart,  and  the  loving,  felt  that  in  this  lay 
the  mystery  of  life,  of  themselves,  and  of  God, 
all  revealed  and  plain.  It  was  God's  own  wis- 
dom felt  by  those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy : 
Love  God,  and  He  will  dwell  with  you  : — Obey 
God,  and  He  will  reveal  the  truths  of  His  deep- 
est teaching  to  your  soul." 

"To  such  a  man  it  would  not  matter  where 
he  was,  nor  what :  to  live  or  die  would  be  alike. 
If  he  lived,  he  would  live  unto  the  Lord;  if  he 
died,  he  would  die  to  the  Lord." 

u  No  matter  to  such  a  man  what  he  saw  or 
what  he  heard  ;  for  every  sight  would  be  re- 
splendent with  beanty,  and  every  sound  would 
echo  harmony  :  things  common  would  become 
transfigured,  as  when  the  ecstatic  state  of  the 
inward  soul  reflected  a  radiant  cloud  from  the 
frame  of  Christ.  The  human  would  become 
Divine, — life,  even  the  meanest,  noble.  In  the 
hue  of  every  violet  there  would  be  a  glimpse  of 
Divine  affection,  and  a  dream  of  Heaven.  The 
forest  would  blaze  with  Deity,  as  it  did  to  the 
aye  of  MoBes.  The  creations  of  genius  would 
breathe  less  of  earth  and  more  of  Heaven.  Hu- 
man love  itself  would  burn  with  a  clearer  and 
iutenser  flame,  rising  from  the  altar  of  self  sa- 
crifice. 

These  are  '  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him/  Compared 
with  these,  what  are  loveliness, — the  eloquent 
utterances  of  man, — the  conceptions  of  the 
heart  of  genius  ?  What  are  they  all  to  the  se- 
rene stillness  of  a  spirit  lost  in  love  :  the  full, 
deep  rapture  of  a  soul  into  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  pouring  itself  into  a  mighty  tide  of  Re- 
velation F" 


Uses  of  Prayer, — Let  prayer  be  the  key 
of  the  morning  and  the  bolt  of  the  eveuing. — 

Henry. 

From  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 

Friends,  held  in  New  York  by  adjournments 

from  the  2Sth  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  to  the 

31st  of  the  same  inclusive. 
To  the  Y.  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held  in  Philada. : 

Dear  Sisters  : — We  deem  it  a  privilege 
thus  to  hold  correspondence  with  our  absent 
friends,  and  express  our  desires  for  each  other's 
welfare;  but  it  is  only  as  we  are  favored  to 
enter  into  spiritual  communion  that  we  are 
qualified  to  sympathize  with  each  other's  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  Truth,  and  know  its  power 
to  unite  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  love.  Oh  ! 
that  we  may  be  willing  to  ask  counsel  of  Him 
who  hath  said,  "Ask,  and.  ye  shall  receive; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find;"  then  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  feel  our  own  souls  refreshed,  and  also 
to  hold  forth  a  word  of  encouragement  to  others. 

We  have  with  us  at  this  time  several  friends 
from  yours  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  whose 
presence  and  counsel  has  been  comforting  and 
encouraging  to  us. 

Mothers  have  been  encouraged  to  greater 
faithfulness  in  the  care  of  their  tender  offspring ; 
they  have  been  exhorted  to  dwell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Divine  power  which  will  enable 
them  to  control  their  own  spirits,  and  show  forth 
by  example  the  practical  character  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ. 

A  deep  interest  has  been  revived  amongst  us 
in  regard  to  the  increasing  dangers  of  intem- 
perance. Ought  we  not  to  consider  our  duty, 
in  reference  to  this  great  evil,  which  has  laid 
waste  so  many  fair  prospects,  and  brought  ruin 
to  so  many  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
shining  lights  in  the  world.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves  and  see  whether  we  are  altogether 
clear  of  our  brother's  blood, — that  we  do  not 
drop  the  first  seed  of  intemperance,  by  present- 
ing the  wine-cup,  or  encouraging  its  use  in 
social  gatherings.  We  have  been  reminded 
that  we  possess  an  influence,  which,  if  faith- 
fully exerted,  will  do  much  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  those  exposed  to  temptation,  and  bring 
a  great  reward  to  ourselves  both  in  the  present 
and  future  world. 

We  would  that  the  dear  youth  might  feel  as 
they  go  forth  on  errands  of  mercy  and  love  into 
lonely  habitations,  that  they  also  are  fulfilling 
their  mission  in  life,  and  that  as  they  are  faith- 
ful and  obedient,  cheerfully  doing  these  acts  of 
self-denial,  their  path  of  duty  will  open  before 
them,  and  God  will  strengthen  them  for  greater 
works. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  us  that  we  not  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  the  Society  of  Friends, 
may  prove  faithful  in  our  duty  toward  the  Af- 
rican race;  who  are  passing  from  slavery  to  free- 
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doin,  helping  them  from  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion to  an  appreciation  of  their  new  responsi- 
bilities as  free  men  and  women. 

Our  hearts  were  warmed  by  the  reading  of 
your  acceptable  Epistle  and  those  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 
And  we  have  desired  that  we  may  all  be  instru- 
mental in  advancing  the  exalted  testimonies 
held  forth  by  our  Society ;  that  it  may  become 
a  city  of  renown,  shedding  light  to  surrounding 
nations. 

And  in  conclusion,  dear  sisters,  may  that 
grace  which  alone  is  able  to  purify  the  heart 
and  qualify  for  usefulness,  be  our  guide  and 
support  in  every  good  word  and  work.  With 
the  salutation  of  love,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by 

Rachel  Hicks,  Clerk. 

"  Everybody  is  impatient  for  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  his  own  master,  and  if  coming  of 
a<je  were  to  make  one  so,  if  years  could  indeed 
bring  the  philosophic  mind,  it  would  rightly  be 
a  day  of  rejoicing;  but  too  often  he  who  is  im- 
patient to  become  his  own  master,  when  the 
outward  checks  are  removed  merely  becomes 
his  own  slave." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOIIANN  RICKLE. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Swiss 
pea>ant,  named  Johann  Rickle,  was  translated  j 
and  published  in  England  a  number  of  years  J 
ag  >  by  John  Yeardley,  who  will  doubtless  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligeucer  as  having,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
Martha  Yeardley,  made  several  extensive  jour- 
nks  in  Gospel  love  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

S.  B  F. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1756,  in  uie  Canton 
of  Berne.  My  parents  were  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformed  Church  ;  and  were  accounted  religious 
people.  I  was  their  only  surviving  child,  and 
they  were  anxious  that  I  should  receive  a  relig- 
ious education,  and  taught  me  early  to  read  and 
accustomed  me  to  prayer.  They  were  afraid  of 
sending  me  to  school,  lest  through  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  other  children  I  should  learn  more 
evii  than  good. 

At  home  I  read  diligently  the  Ileidleburg 
Catechism,  and  having  a  quick  and  retentive 
memory,  I  soon  learned  it  by  heart :  and  could 
repeat  the  answers,  and  also  give  the  names  of 
the  authors  and  passages  referred  to  with  readi- 
ness. From  my  early  youth,  I  was  very  sus- 
ceptible of  good  impressions,  and  while  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religious 
books,  I  was  often  melted  to  tears;  but  from 
unwatchfulness  these  impressions  did  not  prove 
real  and  abiding. 

Ia  the  ninth  year  of  my  age,  my  parents 
were  obliged,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Can- 


ton, to  send  me  to  school;  and  I  had  not  been 
long  there,  before  the  time  came  for  me  to  un- 
dergo a  preparation  to  receive  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. Here  I  again  found  the  advantage  of  my 
ready  memory  ;  for  I  was  soon  able  to  repeat 
all  the  necessary  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
minister. 

I  wish  here  to  remark,  that  great  danger 
often  arises  to  young  persons,  blessed  with  gifts 
and  talents,  from  being  too  early  and  improperly 
put  forward  by  their  parents  and  teachers,  in  a 
manner  that  tends  to  fill  the  youthful  mind  with 
self-conceit  and  vanity.  This  might  have  proved 
a  lasting  injury  to  myself,  had  not  God,  in  mercy, 
preserved  me  from  it. 

After  the  usual  examination,  I  was  found 
suitable  to  partake  of  this  rite,  but  my  prepara- 
tion consisted  only  in  a  knowledge  according  to 
the  letter  :  I  knew  nothing  of  heartfelt  repent- 
ance, although  my  father,  according  to  his  own 
religious  views,  had  taken  great  care  that  I 
should  undergo  a  strict  preparation,  and  also  to 
myself,  the  subject  appeared  of  great  import- 
ance, much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  did  to  any 
of  my  school  companions.  But  I  soon  found 
that  the  vows  and  promises,  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  my  baptism,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  a  wicked  world  ; 
yet  I  passed  on  in  a  pretty  orderly  walk,  until 
about  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age ;  when, 
sorrowful  to  relate,  I  was  led  away  by  evil  com- 
panions, to  lightness  of  conduct,  and  to  hurtful 
things  of  almost  every  kind.  Yet  my 
Heavenly  Father,  by  the  convictions  of  His 
Spirit,  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  so  that 
when  I  returned  from  my  nightly  revellings 
with  my  companions,  I  almost  always  formed 
resolutions  never  to  accompany  them  again  to 
the  like  excess;  but  these  resolutions  being 
made  in  my  own  strength,  they  only  lasted  till 
another  temptation  offered.  My  Heavenly 
Father,  in  His  mercy,  ceased  not  to  knock  still 
harder  at  the  door  of  my  heart  and  conscience  ; 
and  the  inwardly  written  law  threatened  me  with 
judgment  and  hardness  of  heart.  This  made  me 
a  little  more  careful ;  I  was  frightened ;  and 
my  stubborn  will  became  more  yielding  to  the 
gentle  leading  of  the  Spirit;  and  a  strong  de- 
sire sprang  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  up  to 
follow  my  crucified  Saviour. 

It  was  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  my  age 
when  I  experienced  this  happy  change.  As 
this  blessed  light  began  to  shine  in  my  dark 
heart,  it  brought  my  sins  to  remembrance,  and 
the  righteousness  of  God  passed  strict  judgment 
on  my  youthful  levity  and  dissipation ;  and  I 
had  bitterly  to  lament  over  many  of  those  fol- 
lies practiced  by  young  people,  and  too  often  con- 
sidered as  innocent :  keen  was  the  sting  of  con- 
science for  time  misspent  that  could  never  be 
recalled. 

I  have  seen  the  danger  to  which  young  per- 
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bods  are  subject  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
example  of  parents  too  often  gives  to  their  chil- 
dren liberty  to  run  into  excesses,  and  in  every 
etation  in  life  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel.  I  observed  so  much  moral  dead- 
Dess  in  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  general, 
that  it  gave  me  great  uneasiness ;  and  I  felt 
constrained  to  warn  youDg  people  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  a  name  of  religion,  without  living 
under  its  power.  I  thought  that  if  any  one  had, 
from  his  own  experience,  set  before  me  the  dan- 
ger that  I  was  in  when  under  a  similar  tempta- 
tion, I  should  not  have  gone  so  far  astray.  My 
counsel,  though  given  in  love,  met  with  but 
little  reception  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  it 
brought  peace  to  my  own  mind. 

At  the  time  of  my  awakening,  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  religious  profes- 
sors in  the  neighborhood ;  and  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  dwell  much  in  retirement,  that  the  work 
of  repentance  might  be  carried  on  through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  man,  and  that  I  might 
bear  the  hand  of  my  God  upon  me,  until  I  be- 
came reconciled  to  Him,  through  the  pardoning 
mercies  of  His  Son,  my  Redeemer. 

When  pardon  for  sin  is  experienced,  there  is 
a  danger  of  considering  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion as  completed,  when  it  is  only  just  com- 
menced. On  this  rock  my  soul's  enemy  had 
nearly  caused  me  to  split,  by  telling  me  the 
work  was  now  done,  that  I  was  a  child  of  God, 
and  safe  ;  and  that  it  was  no  more  needful  so 
strictly  to  watch,  in  order  to  lead  a  godly  life. 
The  subtle  enemy  directed  me  to  an  outward 
righteousness  tha&  was  flattering  to  my  old  na- 
ture, which  I  felt  was  still  alive;  and  I  received 
the  representation  with  joy,  and  as  coming  from 
a  good  spirit.  I  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  under  this  delusion  ;  but  was  given  to 
see  that  faith  in  Christ  saved  the  soul  by  regen- 
erating it,  and  by  leading  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
and  to  a  humble  walk  before  God.  The  lives 
and  examples  of  the  Apostles,  and  holy  men  of 
early  times,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  were 
made  precious  to  me  in  seasons  of  spiritual  con- 
flict. I  also  became  acquainted  about  this  time 
with  some  serious  people,  and  was  induced  to 
frequent  their  assemblies  ;  but  I  found  among 
them  much  less  of  vital  religion  than  I  ex- 
pected. Yet  I  could  fully  appreciate  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  in  whomsoever  I  found  them. 

As  I  was  an  only  son,  and  my  parents  were 
already  in  years,  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
family,  and  the  management  of  our  little  farm 
devolved  on  me.  Under  these  anxieties  I  felt 
the  want  of  a  housekeeper,  and  was  induced  to 
look  out  for  a  partner,  that  might  be  a  help- 
meet^  through  life.  I  had  always  considered 
marriage  an  important  act;  and  upon  being 
rightly  guided  in  this  step,  would  depend  my 
earthly  happiness,  and,  by  which  also,  my  eter- 


nal welfare  might  be  greatly  promoted  or  re- 
tarded. I  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  direction,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  he  heard  my  prayer. 

Through  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace,  T  had  en- 
tered into  covenant  to  follow  my  Saviour 
wherever  He  might  be  pleased  to  lead  ;  and  as 
I  had  to  expect  persecution  and  suffering  in  my 
future  pilgrimage,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  make  known  my  religious  views  to  my  in- 
tended partner;  and  left  it  for  her  considera- 
tion, whether  she  could  feel  it  right  to  become 
united  to  me  under  such  a  prospect.  We  were 
ultimately  joined  to  each  other,  in  the  promise 
to  be  faithful  unto  death. 

After  our  marriage,  we  lived  in  the  family 
with  my  parents.  My  father  had  a  single 
brother,  a  high  professor,  and  learned  in  the 
Scriptures;  but  a  man  of  such  a  pbarisaical 
spirit,  that  he  became  our  bitterest  enemy,  and 
also  excited  my  father  against  us.  After  the 
death  of  my  mother,  our  persecution  increased. 
For  conscience'  sake,  we  could  no  longer  con- 
form to  many  religious  customs;  neither  could 
we  condescend  to  the  selfish  practices  of  men, 
in  our  dealing ;  but  endeavored  to  act  uprightly, 
and  to  walk  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

Our  conduct  displeased  my  uncle,  and  drew 
from  him  many  bitter  reproaches.  He  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  threaten  us  with  dismission 
from  the  family.  In  this  trying  position,  I  prayed 
to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  direction,  and  felt 
an  inward  assurance  that  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  wait  until  we  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors;  but  that  it  must  not  be  by  my  own  act. 

When  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  know  to  what  place  I  should  go  when 
driven  from  my  father's  house  ;  but  my  fears 
were  abated,  when  I  reflected  on  the  many  diffi- 
culties over  which  I  had  been  helped  in  times 
past.  My  troubled  spirit  was  calmed,  and  I  be- 
came resigned  patiently  to  wait  for  the  opening 
of  Providence,  which  was  soon  made  manifest 
in  a  remarkable  manner  :  for  it  was  in  this 
state  of  suspense  that  my  aged  father  was  sud- 
denly removed  by  death  ;  and  I  became  heir  to 
one-half  of  his  property.  While  reflecting  on 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  me,  and  the 
need  I  had  to  seek  after  and  rely  on  Divine 
guidance,  it  occurred  to  me  that  great  care  was 
necessary  to  discern  that  which  proceeded  from 
a  right  spirit.  For  want  of  this  discrimination, 
I  have  known  many  upright  souls  misled,  in 
taking  that  for  revelation  which  was  only  the 
working  of  the  imagination.  The  apostle  John 
exhorts  us  "  to  try  the  spirit ;  whether  they  be 
of  God." 


When  a  celebrated  geologist  was  engaged  in 
collecting  specimens,  the  people  of  the  country 
watched  him  as  he  went  from  rock  to  rock,  from 
cave  to  cave,  carrying  his  heavy  bag  of  stones 
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on  his  back,  and  they  set  hiua  down  as  an  es- 
caped lunatic.  But  that  estimate  of  him  arose 
not  from  his  madness,  but  from  their  ignorance. 
He  had  gone  down  to  depths,  and  up  to  heights 
of  knowledge,  of  which  they  could  form  no  con- 
ception. When  Paul  was  pouring  out  the  ful- 
ness of  Christian  truth,  and  the  richness  of  his 
own  personal  experience  of  that  truth,  a  shrewd 
intelligent  man  of  the  world  said,  "Paul,  thou 
art  beside  thyself/'  and  so,  ouly  that  man  who 
has  been  taught  of  the  Spirit,  will  understand 
the  first  lesson  in  the  school  of  Christ. — Boyd. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EMANCIPATION  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  cheering  announcement  is  made  that 
Don  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  slavery  throughout  his  exten- 
sive dominions.  A  few  years  ouly  have  elapsed 
since  he  signed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  Brazil,  and  has  sympa- 
thized with  the  action  of  our  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  entire  suppression  of  this 
nefarious  traffic  cannot  be  effected  while  there 
remains  open  a  market  for  slaves,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  now  remaining  is  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  Cuba. 

Spain  was  the  first  to  introduce  African 
slavery  into  America,  and  will  be  the  last  Eu- 
ropean Power  to  abolish  it.  When  her  mon- 
archs  and  people,  850  years  ago,  began  this  in- 
iquitous practice,  she  stood  iu  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe;  now 
she  is  sunk  to  a  very  inferior  position,  and  ex- 
ercises but  little  iufluence  in  European  politics. 
Her  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  bigotry  and 
corruption  of  her  priesthood,  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  her  rulers,  and  the  want  of  en- 
lightenment among  her  people. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  decree  of 
Don  Pedro  II.  does  not  require  immediate 
emancipation,  which  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  redress- 
ing the  long-continued  wrongs  inflicted  upou 
the  colored  race.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  an 
able  and  enlightened  ruler,  but  it  is  probable 
he  has  encountered  opposition  from  the  landed 
proprietors  who  owned  the  laborers  on  their 
estates,  and  through  their  influence,  we  pre- 
sume, the  efficiency  of  this  great  measure  has 
been  impaired. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  by  tele- 
graph from  England,  it  appears  that  "  this  most 
important  executive  order  is  to  take  effect  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  so  that  no  violence  will 
be  done  to  what  is  termed  '  right  of  property  in 
slaves/  Children  of  every  class  born  since  the 
8th  of  last  month,  date  of  the  decree,  are  de- 
clared to  be  free  by  birth." 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  governed 


by  the  descendants  of  Europeans  where  there 
is  less  distinction  founded  on  color  or  race  than 
in  Brazil.  The  laws  enacted  there  for  the 
government  of  the  colored  people  are  remarka- 
bly mild,  and  free  people  of  color  have  been 
admitted  to  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom  will  be  easy,  for  there  will  be  but 
little  prejudice  to  encounter. 

The  population  of  Brazil  was  estimated,  in 
1849,  at  about  seven  millions,  of  whom,  it  was 
supposed,  between  two  and  three  millions  were 
slaves,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue 
were  of  mixed  blood.  There  were  300,000 
classed  as  converted  Indians,  and  about  600,000 
Brazilians  descended  from  European  parents. 

The  successive  acts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  day, — in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Russia,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Brazil, — afford  cheering  evidence  that  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  advancing  in  fche 
world.  The  liberation  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  elevation  of  the  degraded  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  the  crowning  glory  of  this  event- 
ful age.  S.  M.  J. 

The  Jewish  rabbins  denominated  the  num- 
ber 10  "the  all-comprehending  number."  What 
exceeds  ten  goes  back  again  to  units.  Accord- 
ingly there  are  ten  commandments.  Among 
the  Jews  ten  constituted  a  company.  It  re- 
quired ten  persons  in  a  household  in  order  that 
they  might  eat  the  passover.  Ten  persons  re- 
siding in  one  locality  made  up  a  congregation 
and  rendered  necessary  a  synagogue.  In  mar- 
riage processions  ten  torches  were  carried.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  ten  virgins  ; 
and  the  harp,  the  most  popular  instrument  of 
music,  had  ten  strings — Church  Advocate. 

AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  a  great  many  people 
in  this  country  are  rather  too  prone  to  under- 
value this  part  of  education.  Certainly  we 
have  no  admiration  for  anything  finical 
or  affected  in  manners.  We  do  not  want 
the  manners  of  a  village  dancing  school.  But 
genuine  good  breeding,  gentle  manners,  ease, 
modesty  and  propriety  of  bearing,  we  do  exceed- 
ingly value.  When  shall  we  cease  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  spitting  nation  ?  as  a  lounging 
people  ?  When  shall  we  cease  to  be  known  by 
our  slovenly  speech,  by  our  sitting  with  our  feet 
higher  than  our  heads  ?  During  an  excursion 
of  several  months  in  Europe  lust  year,  I  met 
hundreds  of  English  at  home,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent in  every  situation.  I  never  saw  one  spit. 
I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  one, 
however  fatigued,  lounging  or  sitting  in  an  un- 
becoming manner.  So  long  as  the  State  shall 
feel  itself  obliged  to  provide  "  spittoons"  for 
iis  legislative  halls— so  long  as  the  directors  of 
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our  railroads  shall  find  occasion  to  put  inside  of 
their  carriages  printed  requests  to  the  passen 
gers  to  "  use  the  spittoons  and  not  the  floor, 
and  not  to  put  their  feet  upon  the  seats" — so 
long  as  we  shall  continue  to  fill  our  conversation 
and  our  political  harangues  with  the  slang  of 
the  fish  market,  let  us  not  be  surprised,  nor 
angry,  if  foreigners  sometimes  make  themselves 
■witty  at  our  expense.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
Jet  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  young,  use.  their  utmost  efforts  to  correct 
these  national  barbarisms,  and  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  rising  generation  after  a  model 
more  elevated  and  more  refined. — Dr.  Potter. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  1,  1867. 

The  narrative  of  Johann  Rickle,  sent  us  by 
a  correspondent,  is  expressive  of  much  sim- 
plicity and  dedication  of  heart.  Although  not 
a  Friend  by  profession,  and  entertaining  some 
doctrinal  views  which  differ  from  ours,  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  observe  some  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth  especially  valued  by  Friends. 

Select  Memoirs  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
li  Episcopalian"  we  notice  a  review  of  Wm. 
Hodgson's  "  Select  Memoirs  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,"  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract,  as  showing  the  views  of  those 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination  who  see  and  de- 
plore the  tendency  of  our  times  to  greater  ex- 
travagance and  formality  in  what  is  technically 
called  worship.  That  many  of  our  "  Orthodox" 
friends  who  have  joined  the  Episcopalians  have 
been  a  useful  leaven  of  spirituality  in  that 
formal  and  ceremonial  sect  is  not  unlikely;  and 
if  we  could  read  the  distant  future,  we  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  reconcile  what  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  declension  of  some,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  society  at  large. 

"Upon  reading  the  work  before  us,  and  per- 
ceiving the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  occasions  for  a  revival  of  their  peculiar 
tenets  and  practices  will  not  be  long  wanting, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  now  surrounding  us. 
We  have  only  to  push  on  the  developments  of 
fashion,  extravagant  display  and  waste  in  the 
social  world,  and  that  of  venality,  ambition  and 
superstition  in  the  Churches,  and  advance  a 
little  farther  the  progress  of  aesthetics,  sensa- 
tionalism, externals  of  religion  and  false  doc 
trine ;  we  have  only  to  add,  by  little  and  little, 


to  the  mass  of  trashy,  unsubstantial,  unsatis- 
factory conventionalisms  which  burden,  tram- 
mel and  stifle  free  thought  and  spirituality,  and 
then  the  revulsion  will  come.  The  disgusted, 
worn-out  laborer,  whose  work  is  never  done, 
whose  labor  is  in  the  fire,  and  who  is  'wearied 
in  the  greatness  of  his  way/  will  seek  for  relief 
and  rest.  The  reaction  arising  from  relief  from 
such  pressure  as  is  now  upon  us,  may  be  as 
great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  Fox,  may 
require  equally  energetic  means  to  repress  it, 
and  those  means  of  suppression  may  be  equally 
unsuccessful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
Christians  in  our  Church,  now  walled  in  by 
prejudices,  precedents,  orders,  usages  and  fash- 
ions, who  are  taxed  and  solicited,  cramped  and 
fagged  out  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  cultivation,  refine- 
ment and  worldly  splendor,  would  find  a  pleaaure 
in  reading  this  historical  sketch,  and  thus  get- 
ting over  the  wall  and  learning  what  exists  in 
the  expanse  beyond.  Many  of  the  true  and 
evangelical  members  of  our  Church  were  once 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  they 
still  think  with  reverence  of  the  Gospel  doc- 
trines which  their  ancestors  held,  though  they 
have  laid  aside  some  of  their  customs  and  their 
disuse  of  the  Sacraments.  In  reading  the  con- 
cise and  admirable  summary  of  doctrine  at- 
tributed to  the  Friends,  we  can  see  the  reason 
for  that  retarding  influence  which  they  now  ex- 
ert in  our  Church  upon  the  otherwise  rapid  and 
headlong  rush  into  superstition  and  fatuity." 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  Third  month,  1867,  Hannah 
Furness,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Eastland  Meeting,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  hi3 

residence  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  Isaac  Dudley,  form- 
erly of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age;  a  consistent  member  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting.  His  close  was  peaceful,  which  gives  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed. 

 ,  at   his   late   residence,  East  Fallowfield, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  8:h  of  Ten'h  month,  1866, 
Alban  Miller,  an  attender  of  East  Fallowfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  hfr  residence,  New  Gardpn,  Chester  Co  , 

Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Amy  Miller, 
widow  of  the  late  Alban  Miller;  a  member  of  East 
Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 

Nathan  Cleaver;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meetings.  He  was  regular  in  the  at- 
tendance of  all  our  religious  meetings  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  also  remarkably 
punctual  to  his  promises  and  upright  in  his  dealings. 
Within  several  months  previous  to  his  decease  he 
frequently  expressed  to  his  family  the  belief  that  his 
time  here  would  not  be  long,  and  gave  directions  in 
regard  to  his  funeral.  He  wished  the  coffin  to  be 
plain  and  unvarnished,  and  the  room  in  which  be 
might  be  placed  light  enough  to  see  the  countenance. 
He  had  often  been  pained  with  rooms  being  so  dark- 
ened as  not  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  features  of 
his  deceased  friends.  On  one  occasion  he  went  many 
miles  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  beloved  friend,  but 
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owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  room  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  countenance,  which  was  a  great  trial  to 
him.  His  illness  was  short,  with  but  little  suffering. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  passed  away 
quietly  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  having 
nearly  completed  his  89;.h  year.  J.  C. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  16th 
ult.,  Joseph  Bassett,  in  the  78t,h  year  of  his  age  ;  an 
elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  His  quiet,  upright 
life  will  be  a  bright  example  to  those  who  remain. 

 ,  on  the  14th  ult.,  Margaret  E.,  wife  of  Josiah 

Bassett,  Jr.,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Jesse  W.  and 
Elizabeth  Newport,  members  of  Green  St.  Mo.  Meeting. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publication 
Association  will  meet  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Sixth 
month  7th,  at  3£  o'clock,  at  Race  St  Meeting-House 
(Monthly  Meeting  Room.) 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Cleric  of  Committee. 


For  Frien  Is'  Intelligencer. 
THE  ROSINE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Rosine  Association,  Thos.  Moore,  M.  D., 
and  M.  M.  Walker,  M.D.,  both  of  Germantown, 
were  appointed  the  physicians  of  the  Associa 
tion.  This  institution,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  ladies,  many 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  active  measures  are  in  process  to  carry  out 
very  efficiently  its  benevolent  and  truly  Chris- 
tian object.  An  institution  could  hardly  be 
named,  even  in  a  city  so  renowned  for  its  be- 
nevolent enterprises  as  Philadelphia,  that  makes 
a  more  urgent  call  on  the  sympathies  and  the 
material  aid  of  the  philanthropic  than  this. 


At  the  Annua!  Meeting  of  Friends*  Publication 

Association,  held    at   Race    Street  Meeting 

House,  hth  month  ASth,  1867. 

The  following  Report  from  the  "Executive 
Committee  was  read  and  approved  : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publi- 
cation Association  in  reporting  to  the  first  an- 
nual meeting,  would  remark,  that  a  statement 
of  their  proceedings  thus  early  after  their  ap- 
pointment ai  d  organization  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contain  much  of  interest,  com- 
mencing, as  they  did,  without  funds,  without 
agencies,  and  without  a  business  location,  their 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association  have  been  small. 

The  address  agreed  on  at  a  former  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  printed,  and  copies  for- 
warded to  the  Correspondents  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
for  distribution. 

Having  receive 3  a  donation  of  over  800 
bound  volumes,  and  more  than  2000  pamphlets 
from  a  Friend  in  this  city,  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  keep  them  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  North  7th  Street, 
where  they  can  he  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost. 

They  have  also  been  presented  with  the 


stereotype  plates  of  three  of  the  works,  and  can 
therefore  (should  adequate  funds  be  furnished) 
issue  new  editions  of  them  at  a  greatly  reduced 
expense. 

They  have  learned  with  much  interest  that 
several  treatises  on  religious  subjects  have  been 
written  by  Friends,  and  are  now  being  printed  ; 
some  copies  of  which  they  hope  to  add  to  their 
collection. 

There  has  been  a  movement  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest 
from  wlvch  may  be  applied  to  the  general  ob- 
jects of  the  Association. 

They  have  received  many  evidences  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Association  meets  with  extensive 
approval,  and  they  feel  cheered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  being  liberally  supported. 

They  have  therefore  earnestly  desired  that  a 
plan  of  action  may  be  early  inaugurated  that 
will  give  efficiency  to  their  labors,  and  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  object  in  view,  as  set 
forth  in  the  late  "  Address  to  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends." 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment 
of  agents  within  the  limits  of  each  of  our 
monthly  meetings,  throuph  whom  books  may 
be  conveniently  furnished,  and  by  whom  vol- 
untary contributions  to  our  funds  may  be  re- 
ceived, should  be  early  attempted.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  in  every  neighborhood  there  are 
those  who  would  willingly  give  a  portion  of 
their  time  and  talents  in  furtherance  of  this 
concern. 

The  Committee  would  urgently  press  it  upon 
the  attention  of  Friends  that  the  means  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  successors  to 
diffuse  throughout  the  community  wholesome 
food  for  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  those  who 
are  looking  towards  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
instruction  and  edification.* 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
Officers : 

Olerks, 

Thos.  Garrigues,  Kingsessing,  Phila.  Co.,  Pa. 
Phebe  W.  Foulke,  Spring  House,  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa. 

Treasurer, 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  St.,  Phila. 


Prefer  solid  sense  to  wit ;  never  study  to  be 
diverting  without  being  useful;  let  no  jest  in- 
trude upon  your  good  manners,  nor  say  any- 
thing that  may  offend  modesty  or  heedlessly 
hurt  the  feelings  of  another. 

*  Friends  desiring  to  contribute  to  this  object  may 
send  their  contributions  to  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  No.  717  Willow  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
any  communication  for  the  Executive  Committee 
may  be  directed  to  the  care  of  Emmor  Comly,  office 
Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS  OF  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE 
COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  8th,  1866. 
The  work  of  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
coming  season  was  commenced  at  the  Orchard 
Street  school-house,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 29th. 

On  successive  afternoons  of  the  same  week, 
schools  were  opened  at  Sharp  Street,  Calvert 
Street  and  Dallas  Street;  and  the  close  of  the 
month  finds  each  iu  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  month  has 
been  as  follows  :  Orchard  Street,  43  pupils  and 
5  teachers;  Sharp  Street,  37  pupils  and  7 
teachers  ;  Calvert  Street,  43  pupils  and  7  teach- 
ers ;  Dallas  Street,  26  pupils  and  5  teachers; 
making  a  total  average  of  149.  The  whole  num- 
ber has  been  nearly  225  pupils  and  24  teachers. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Dallas  Street 
school  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
mothers  of  the  children  at  each  session. 

Expressions  have  not  been  wanting  from  the 
colored  women  which  show  on  their  part  an 
appreciation  of  this  work.  "  These  children 
have  abetter  chance  than  we  had  in  our  young 
days,"  we  heard  a  woman  exclaim,  as,  standing 
by  her  clothes-line,  with  an  uplifted  garment 
in  her  hand,  she  watched  the  little  girls  pass- 
ing out  of  the  school-house  gate. 

During  the  month,  the  Secretary  has 
visited  33  families,  and  in  every  instance  has 
been  cordially  welcomed.  The  door  is  thrown 
wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  sewing 
teacher.  "  Come  again  and  see  me,  honey," 
said  a  half-blind  old  woman  ;  'pears  like  the 
sound  of  your  voice  did  me  good." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  attempt  at  ornament 
made  in  almost  all  their  homes.  The  benig- 
nant face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  looks  down 
upon  you  from  every  wall,  while  the  portraits 
of  many  of  our  leading  generals  bear  him  com- 
pany ;  and  in  some  places  Judge  Bond  and 
Henry  Winter  Davis  lend  their  presence  to  the 
group.  The  Bible  is  found  on  almost  every 
table,  and  other  books,  from  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  down  to  the  school-boy's  pri- 
mer, show  the  inclination  of  these  people  for 
reading. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  ail  these  calls, 
not  a  murmuring  or  complaining  word  has  been 
heard,  not  a  hint  even  for  charity,  save  in  one 
instance  :  and  surely  they  are  "  among  the  poor 
of  the  earth."  The  dwellers  in  Elbow  lane, 
King  street,  and  the  cellars  in  Marion  street,  can- 
not have  a  superfluity  of  "this  world's  goods." 

A  desire  for  self-support  and  independence 
has  been  manifested,  which  it  is  good  to  see, 
though  there  are  certain  widows  and  fatherless 
children,  whom  we  would  bear  in  mind  as  the 
winter  creeps  on. 

Fanny  Ellis;  Secretary. 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS  OF  BALTIMORE  FOR  COL- 
ORED CHILDREN. 

During  the  weeks  that  have  passed  since  our 
last  report  was  submitted,  our  schools  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  usual  manner.  The  Orchard 
Street  school  has  in  particular  prospered  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  little  dark  faces  have 
flocked  hither  on  successive  TMrd-day  after- 
noons until,  at  the  last  session,  the  room  was  al- 
most too  strait  for  us.  The  attendance  for  the 
month  for  all  the  schools  has  been  250  pupils 
and  29  teachers.  During  the  month,  the  Sec- 
retary has  visited -47  different  families,  mostly 
in  the  Orchard  Street  and  Calvert  Street  dis- 
tricts. These  calls  have  introduced  us  to  all 
classes  of  our  colored  citizens.  We  have  been  to 
the  house  where  the  presence  of  the  piano, 
Brussels  carpets,  books  worth  reading,  pictures 
worth  looking  at,  tell  of  the  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating influence  of  freedom  and  education,  and 
of  the  ambition  and  industry  of  its  occupants. 
We  have  climbed  to  the  attic  and  descended  to 
the  cellar,  where  less  of  thrift,  or  sickness,  or 
other  misfortunes,  or  mayhap  vice,  have 
brought  their  attendant  discomforts.  At  No.  6 
Marion  Street,  we  found  an  intelligent  man, 
an  invalid,  with  whom  we  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation. He  had  a  racking  cough,  and  it  was 
evident  he  was  in  hopeless  consumption.  W e 
alluded  to  his  condition.  He  answered,  "  Yes,  I 
am  a  dying  man.  I  have  had  this  cough  two 
years,  and  it  has  nearly  worn  me  out.  I  am 
only  waiting  to  be  gone."  Glancing  round  the 
room,  which  had  a  comfortable  aspect,  we  re- 
marked he  had  a  pleasant  sick-room,  and 
hoped  he  enjoyed  reading  the  books  which  were 
on  the  table.  He  replied,  "  I  enjoy  what  I  have 
read,  but  am  too  feeble  to  read  now  :  I  am 
feeding  on  the  honey  I  have  already  gathered. 
You  know  the  Psalmist  says,  '  Thy  words  are 
sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey-comb/  "  After 
a  little  more  pleasant  talk,  we  left  him,  feeling 
that  be  was  a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe,  and 
only  waiting,  as  he  said,  for  "the  Lord  of  the 
harvest." 

We  hear  many  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
these  people  for  the  interest  taken  in  their 
welfare.  One  wintry  afternoon,  when  hurrying 
up  the  street,  after  making  numerous  calls  in 
that  vicinity,  our  steps  were  arrested  by  a  voice 
from  behind,  saying,  "  Are  you  the  lady  that 
goes  about  hunting  up  little  girls  to  go  to  sew- 
ing school  ?"  I  turned  and  found  the  ques- 
tioner to  be  a  bright  little  girl,  who  said  she 
had  followed  me  for  more  than  a  square.  We 
answered  her  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  went 
home  with  her.  Her  mother  was  one  of  those 
motherly  old  aunties  with  whom  one  loves  to 
talk,  and  the  whole  family  were  bent  on  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  schools.  The  father  and  two 
eldest  sons  were  members  of  the  Orchard  Street 
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evening  class,  and  the  mother  was  more  than 
glad  to  have  her  little  girl  to  learn  to  sew.  As 
I  was  having,  she  went  to  the  door  with  me, 
and  said,  £<  You  have  a  cold  afternoon,  honey,  to 
be  out  huntiDg  them  up.  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  you,  and  keep  you  well,  and  bless 
the  ladies  in  their  work."  "  Yes/'  we  replied, 
"  and  you  must  ask  him  to  do  so."  "  Oh,  I  do," 
she  eagerly  rejoined  ;  "  every  morning,  when  I 
ask  the  Master  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  fam- 
ily, I  ask  him  to  bless  these  teachers.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  you  could  not  go  about, 
asking  us  poor  blacks  to  go  to  school,  let  alone 
teaching  us.  Oh,  it's  the  Lord's  doings,  child  ; 
no  man  did  the  work."  And  with  the  bene- 
diction of  the  good  and  grateful  woman  falling 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  we  again  turned  our 
steps  homeward. 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  one  from  Bos- 
ton," said  a  man  to  me  at  whose  house  we  were 
calling ;  "  we  have  such  good  friends  there. 
We  have  friends  true  and  tried  here,  (and  he 
called  some  by  name,)  but  outside  of  Baltimore 
our  best  friends  are  in  Boston.  They  send  us 
these  Northern  teachers  with  their  Northern 
habits  of  teaching,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it, 
and  we  would  not  forget  it." 

These  people  know  who  their  friends  are,  and 
find  instinctively  the  path  into  which  their  feet 
must  turn  if  they  would  gain  real  liberty.  We 
imagine  the  young  man  in  one  of  our  evening- 
classes,  who  said,  <l  If  I  did  not  know  the  letter 
A,  I  should  know  too  much  to  vote  the  con- 
servative ticket."  was  a  true  representative  of 
his  race.  Fanny  E.  Ellis. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  23d,  18GG.  Secretary. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTED    BY  A    CHERRY    TREE  tN  BLOOM. 

Fair  tree,  that  with  thy  beauty  greets 
The  loving  Spring's  return  once  more, 

Thou  speaks  to  me,  in  accents  sweet, 
Of  one  whose  brief  young  life  is  o'er. 

His  hands  upreared  the  turf,  where  now 
Thy  trunk  in  graceful  beauty  grows  ; 

On  every  bud  and  leaf,  his  name 
A  sad,  jet  tender  grace  bestows. 

Where  broad  Ohio  graceful  sweeps, 
Or  winds  along  the  verdant  shore, 

In  long  and  deep  repose  he  sleeps 
The  sleep  that  never  waketh  more. 

There,  smitten  in  his  youthful  prime, 
From  home  and  friendship  far  away, 

The  whisperings  came  of  heavenly  clime 
And  bliss  that  would  endure  alway. 

The  while  to  heaven's  decree  we  bow, 

And  own  its  will  for  U3  is  best, 
And  know  from  earthly  sorrow  now 

He  is  forever  laid  at  rest. 

Though  Faith,  like  stars  that  gem  the  night, 
Points  us  to  where  the  happy  dwell, 

And  robs  the  heart  of  deepest  woe, 
By  teaching  that  "He  doeth  well;" 


Though  hope  and  trust  still  bid  us  rise 
From  low  despondent  thought  or  fear, 

And  raise  to  heaven  aloft  our  eyes, 
That  drooping  bend  o'er  his  low  bier; 

And  though  our  warning  years  attest, 
Whose  lengthened  shadows  are  around, 

Tbat  soon  the  sun's  last  rays  may  look 
Upon  another  narrow  mound  ; 

Still  mourn  we  still  for  our  lost  boy, 

And  sorrow  that  he  is  not  here; 
Still  "  breathes  for  him  the  secret  sigh," 

As  glides  away  year  after  year. 

E.  A. 

Prophetstown,  III. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Preaa. 

THE  IDEAL  IS  THE  REAL. 

BY  ANN  PRESTON. 

"God  never  permitted  us  to  form  a  theory  too  beautiful  for 
His  power  to  make  practicable  " — Phillips. 

Men  take  the  pure  ideals  of  their  souls, 

And  lock  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 

Are  fit  for  every  day. 
So,  counterfeits  pass  current  in  their  lives, 

And  stones  they  give  for  bread  ; 
And  starvingly,  and  fearingly  tbey  walk 

Through  life  among  the  dead; 
Though  never  yet  was  pure  ideal 
Too  fair  for  them  to  make  their  real. 

The  thoughts  of  beauty  dawning  oa  the  soul 

Are  plorious  Heaven  gleams, 
And  God's  eternal  truth  lies  folded  deep 

In  all  man's  lofty  dreams! 
'Twas  first  in  Thought's  clear  world  that  Kepler  saw 

What  ties  the  planets  bound, 
And  through  long  years  he  searched  the  spheres,  and 
there 

The  answering  law  he  found  ! 
Men  said  he  sought  a  wild  ideal, 
The  stars  made  answer,  "  It  is  real." 

Paul,  Luther,  Howard,  all  the  crowned  ones, 

Who,  star-like  gleam  through  time, 
Lived  boldly  out  before  the  clear-eyed  sun, 

Their  inmost  thought  sublime. 
These  truths  to  them,  more  beautiful  than  day, 

They  knew  would  quicken  men, 
And  deeds  at  which  the  blinded  gazers  sneered, 

They  dared  to  practice  then  ; 
'Till  those  who  mocked  their  young  ideal, 
In  meekness  owned  it  was  the  real. 

Thine  early  dreams,  which  came  in  "  shapes  of 
light," 

Came  bearing  prophecy — 
Commissioned  sweetly  to  unfold 

Thy  possible  to  thee. 
Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  in  the  heights, 

Bright  with  celestial  day; 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  soul, 

In  simple  faith  alway, 
And  God  will  make  divinely  real 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  ideal. 


A  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

We  are  allowed  to  publish  the  following 
graphic  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
Friend  who  recently  sailed  for  Europe,  from 
whom  we  hope  to  have  further  accounts  of  his 
travels:  Eds. 
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Steamer  St.  Lauremt,  at  Sea, 

Lot.  47°  36/  Lon.  14°  37' 
4th  mo.  27,  1867.  Noon. 

My  Dear  Young  Friends  : — We  are  now 
within  one  day's  sail  of  Brest,  and  I  propose  to 
furnish  a  brief  account  of  our  voyage.  Let  me 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  steamer  is 
probably  not  inferior  to  any  vessel  afloat,  being 
large,  new,  and,  in  all  particulars,  well  appoint- 
ed. She  is  admirably  officered  and  manned, 
furnished  with  engines  of  one  thousand  horse- 
power. The  table  arrangements,  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, and  attendance,  are  equal  to 
those  of  a  first-class  hotel ;  in  short,  she  appears 
to  be  all  that  the  most  fastidious  traveller  could 
desire. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  in- 
stant, at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  amid  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  pier.  Just  below  the  noted  Fort 
Lafayette  we  t;  lay  to  "  for  some  time,  to  await 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  so  that  it  was  about  five 
o'clock  before  we  reached  Sandy  Hook,  and 
were  ready  to  discharge  our  pilot,  and  had  fairly 
entered  upon  our  ocean  race. 

A  sumptuous  dinner  was  spread  at  half- past 
four  o'clock,  to  which  some  two  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down,  but  a  small  fraction  of 
whom  were  able  to  sit  it  out.  The  ¥  mal  de 
mer,"  as  the  French  say,  began  its  work,  though 
there  was  as  yet  but  a  gentle  swell.  Some  of 
our  party  have  been  sick  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  voyage  ;  others  only  for  the  first  day;  my- 
self merely  a  little  qualmish  at  intervals  for 
about  twent}'-fjur  hours.  The  truth  is,  I  de- 
termined not  to  be  sick  —  not  to  give  way — and 
I  braved  it  out  :  the  mind  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  has  large  control  over  the  body. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  night,  I 
mounted  the  promenade  deck.  All  was  silent, 
save  the  regular  and  continuous  thumping  of 
the  engine,  and  the  rush  of  the  mighty  sea  as 
it  dashed  into  spray,  and  rebounded  from  the 
ship's  side  in  sparkling  phosphorescent  foam, 
looking  as  though  illumiuated  by  an  artificial 
light.  Six  men  were  at  "  the  wheel"  perform- 
ing, in  disciplined  stillness,  their  important 
work.  One  man  was  at  the  stern  compass,  on 
the  face  of  which  a  shrouded  lantern  threw  its 
ray  ;  another  was  closely  scanning  the  amidship 
compass;  the  officer  in  command  of  this  mighty 
mass,  with  her  living  freight  of  four  hundred 
souls,  wa9  pacing  his  narrow  **  passerelle,"  look- 
ing momentarily  out  on  to  the  deep;  the  sail- 
ing master  was  conning  the  ship  on  the  weather 
quarter;  two  old  tars  were  in  the  bow  with 
speaking  trumpet  in  hand,  watching" en  avant ;'; 
the  red  and  green  lights  were  duly  set  upon  the 
larboard  and  starboard  quarters,  a  lantern 
gleamed  in  the  foretop,  and  everything  looked 
"snug"  for  the  night ;  so  I  prepared  to  retire  ; 
first,  however,  casting  an  assuring  glance  down 


the  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the 
beautiful  mass  of  polished  mechanism,  that, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  Watt,  was  driving  us  so 
speedily  through  the  briny  sea. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  connected 
with  this  voyage  has  been  to  me  the  unuttera- 
ble loneliness  of  the  ocean  ;  whole  days  would 
pass  in  which  a  single  bird,  or  a  far  distant  ship, 
would  be  the  only  objects  to  meet  the  vision. 
Morning  after  morning  have  I  mounted  the 
deck,  and  scanned  again  and  again  the  entire 
horizon  without  perceiving  even  a  vestige  of 
life  !  Whilst  we  were  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  land,  we  saw  some  sea  gulls.  I  recol- 
lect that  about  a  half  dozen  of  these  birds  leis- 
urely followed  us  on  the  second  day  for  about, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  then  quietly  gave  up 
the  chase.  The  stormy  petrel  we  have  seen  a 
very  few  of,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
birds;  but  nothing  to  remove  from  the  mind 
the  sensation  above  alluded  to. 

My  French  serves  me  a  pretty  good  purpose, 
though  I  confess  a  decided  preference  for  Eng- 
lish as  yet.  We  amuse  and  interest  ourselves, 
however,  every  day  in  examining  the  illustrated 
French  works  that  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  passengers. 

We  have  had  fair  winds  nearly  all  the  voy- 
age, and  they  have,  in  no  small  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  progress  we  have  thus  far 
made.  The  labor  of  attending  to  the  sails  in  a 
steamer  such  as  this  is  immense  !  Vastly  more, 
I  apprehend,  than  in  a  corresponding  sailing 
vessel,  for  the  latter,  when  she  once  takes  the 
wind,  generally  holds  it  for  a  long  stretch,  but 
the  steamer  pushes  right  onward,  regardless 
alike  of  wind  and  sea;  hence,  she  must  modify 
her  sails  for  every  different  stratum  of  air  she 
may  chance  to  pass  through  or  run  into.  About 
thirty  sailors  are  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
the  adjustment  and  readjustment  of  our  sailing 
gear,  so  that  the  shrill  silver  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  may  be  heard  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  calling  willing  hands  to 
their  laborious  task. 

A  voyage  such  as  this  might  be  supposed 
monotonous  ;  such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  for  every  day  brings  up  new  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  subjects  of  interest.  To  those  who 
are  fond  of  high  living,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  on  the  ocean  steamers  five  meals  per  day 
are  furnished,  and  on  this  line,  the  preparation 
of  these  meals  is  a  work  of  high  art,  iu  which 
the  most  elaborate  resources  of  French  cookery 
are  brought  fully  into  play.  But  the  most  re- 
markable fact  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  totil 
loss  of  consciousness  of  danger.  The  wonder- 
ful combination  of  strength,  skill  and  intelli- 
gence to  which  you  have  entrusted  your  life, 
becomes,  after  a  time,  a  new  creation  :  it  ceases 
to  be  a  ship  and  crew  precariously  floating  upon 
■the  fathomless  waters;  it  is  a  world,  where 
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people  walk,  saunter,  lull,  eat,  sleep,  talk  and 
act  out  their  various  parts;  where  there  are  the 
morning  salutations  of  neighbors,  the  social 
calls,  the  formal  visits ;  where  we  meet  the 
careful,  deliberate  steps  of  age,  and  the  wild 
gambols  of  children  ;  where  we  find  rain,  wind, 
sunshine,  hopes,  fears  and  pleasures,  as  in  any 
other  world.  And  now  I  realize  something 
of  the  sailor's  devotion  to  his  ship :  it  is  the 
fixed  object  in  the  horizon  of  his  life, — all  else 
around  him  is  passing  and  transient.  No  won- 
der that  he  weeps  when  his  ship  is  lost :  his 
tears  are  not  for  himself  but  for  that  creation 
upon  which  he  delights  to  bestow  the  tender 
appellation  "  her." 

I  commenced  this  letter  at  noon  to  day,  but 
this  being  our  last  day  together,  many  interrup- 
tions have  occurred.  I  believe,  therefore,  I  will 
reserve  its  completion  till  we  arrive  in  Paris. 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  5th  mo.  3d,  1867. 
We  had  a  splendid  entrance  in  Brest,  and 
dropped  anchor  amid  the  booming  of  cannon 
and  a  general  burst  of  hilarity.  At  2?  we  left 
by  express  for  Paris,  arriving  at  5  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  vegetation  here  is  far 
more  advanced  than  it  can  possibly  be  about 
Philadelphia,  although  we  are  8  or  9  degrees 
farther  North.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write 
more  at  present.  All  the  splendor  of  Broadway 
and  Chestnut  Street  together  might  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  of  this  city  without  any  one  know- 
ing the  difference.  C.  S.  H. 

Extracts  from  u  Inanyural  Address  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,"  delivered  to  the  Univrsity  of 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

(Continued  from  page  192.) 

The  only  language,  then,  and  the  only  litera- 
ture, to  which  I  would  allow  a  place^in  the  or- 
dinary curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  to  these  I  would  preserve  the  po- 
sition in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy. 
That  position  is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in 
education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  cultivat- 
ed language  and  literature  than  one's  own,  and 
by  the  peculiar  value  of  those  particular  lan- 
guages and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  from 
a  knowledge  of  languages,  which  I  am  specially 
desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  serious- 
ly reflected  on  the  causes  of  human  error  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendency  of 
mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without 
entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  we 
know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  aceept  them 
confidently  when  used  by  others,  without  ever 
having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things 
denoted  by  them.  To  quote  again  from  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As 
we  seldom  think  of  asking  the  meaning  of  what 


we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to 
the  sound  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  sus- 
pect that  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  our  minds, 
and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  defining  it,  or  expressing,  in  any  other  words, 
what  we  think  we  understand  by  it.    Now  it  is 
obvious  in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to 
be  corrected  by  the  practice  of  translating  with 
accuracy  from  one  language  to  another,  and 
hunting  out  the  meanings  expressed  in  a  vo- 
cabulary with  which  we  have  not  grown  fa- 
miliar by  early  and  constant  use.    I  hardly 
know  any  greater  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks,  than  that  they  were  able  to 
make  such  brilliant  achievements  in  abstract 
thought,  knowing,  as  they  generally  did,  no 
language  but  their  own.    But  the  Greeks  did 
not  escape  the  effects  of  this  deficiency.  Their 
greatest  intellects,  those  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  and  of  all  our  intellectual 
culture,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  continually  led 
away  by  words ;  mistaking  the  accidents  of  lan- 
guage for  real  relations  in  nature,  and  suppos- 
ing that  things  which  have  the  same  name  in 
the  Greek  tongue  must  be  the  same  in  their 
own  essence.    There  is  a  well  known  saying  of 
Hobbes,  the  far-reaching  significance  of  which 
you  will  more  and  more  appreciate  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  your  own  intellect :  u.  Words 
are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money 
of  fools/'  With  the  wise  man  a  word  stands  lor 
the  fact  which  it  represents ;  to  the  fool  it  is 
itself  the  fact.    To  carry  on  Hobbes'  metaphor, 
the  counter  is  far  more  likely  to  be  taken  for 
merely  what  it  is,  by  those  who  are  in  the  hatit 
of  using  many  different  kinds  of  counters.  But 
besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cul- 
tivated language,  there  is  a  further  considera- 
tion equally  important.    Without  knowing  the 
language  of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type  of  char- 
acter :  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge, 
of  some  other  people  than  ourselves,  we  remain, 
to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  on- 
ly half  expanded.     Look  at  a  youth  who  has 
never  been  out  of  his  family  circle  :  he  never 
dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  think- 
ing than  those  he  has  been  bred  up  in  )  or  if 
he  has  heard  of  any  such,  attributes  them  to 
some  moral  defect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  edu- 
cation.   If  his  family  are  Tory,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  Lib- 
eral, of  being  a  Tory.    What  the  notions  and 
habits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has 
had  no  intercourse  beyond  it,  the  notions  and 
habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him  who  is  ig- 
norant of  every  other.    Those  notions  and  hab- 
its are  to  him  human  nature  itself  j  whatever 
varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aberration 
which  he  cannot  mentally  realize  :  the  idea 
that  any  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as  near  an 
approach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  incon- 
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ceivable  to  him.  This  does  not  merely  close 
his  ey  s  to  the  many  things  which  every  coun- 
try still  has  to  learn  from  others  :  it  hinders 
every  country  from  reaching  the  improvement 
which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself.  We 
are  not  likely  to  correct  any  of  our  opinions  or 
mend  any  of  our  ways,  unless  we  begin  by  con 
ceiving  that  they  are  capable  of  amendment: 
but  merely  to  know  that  foreigners  think  differ 
ently  from  ourselves,  without  understanding 
why  they  do  so,  or  what  they  really  do  think, 
docs  but  confirm  us  in  our  self  conceit,  and  con- 
nect our  national  vanity  with  the  preservation 
of  our  own  peculiarities.  Improvement  con- 
fists  in  bringing  our  opinions  into  nearer  agree- 
ment with  facts;  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to 
do  this  while  we  look  at  facts  only  through 
glasses  colored  by  those  very  opinions.  But 
tince  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  preconceived 
notions,  there  is  no  known  means  of  eliminating 
their  influence  but  by  frequently  using  the 
differently  colored  glasses  of  other  people:  and 
those  of  other  nations,  as  the  most  different,  are 
the  best. 

But  if  it  is  so  useful,  on  this  account,  to  know 
the  language  and  literature  of  any  other  cultiva- 
ted and  civilized  people,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  to  us  in  this  respect  are  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  ancients.  No  nations  of  mod 
ern  and  civilized  Europe  are  so  unlike  one  an- 
other, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  unlike  us; 
yet  without  being,  as  some  remote  Orientals  are, 
so  totally  dissimilar,  that  the  labor  of  a  life  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  understand  them. 
Were  this  the  only  gain  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  it  would  already 
place  the  study  of  them  in  a  high  rank  among 
enlightening  and  liberalizing  pursuits.  It  is 
of  no  use  saying  that  we  may  know  them  through 
modern  writings.  We  may  know  something  of 
them  in  that  way;  which  is  much  better  than 
knowing  nothing.  But  modern  books  do  not 
teach  us  ancient  thought;  they  teach  us  some 
modern  writer's  notion  of  ancient  thought. 
Modern  books  do  not  show  us  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  tell  us  some  modern  writer's 
opinions  about  Greeks  and  Romans.  Transla- 
tions are  scarcely  better.  When  we  want  really 
to  know  what  a  person  thinks  or  says,  we  seek 
it  at  first  hand  from  himself.  We  do  not  trust 
to  another  person's  impression  of  his  meaning, 
given  in  another  person's  words  ;  we  refer  to 
his  own.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  do  so 
when  his  words  are  in  one  language,  and  those 
of  his  reporter  in  another.  Modern  phraseolo- 
gy never  conveys  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Greek 
writer;  it  cannot  do  so,  except  by  a  diffuse  ex- 
planatory circumlocution  which  no  translator 
dares  use.  We  must  be  able,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  think  in  Greek,  if  we  would  represent 
to  ourselves  how  a  Greek  thought :  and  this 
not  only  in  the  abstruse  region  of  metaphysics, 


but  about  the  political,  religious,  and  even  do- 
mestic concerns  of  life.    I  will  mention  a  fur- 
ther aspect  of  this  question,  which,  though  I 
have  not  the  merit  of  originating  it,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  any  book. 
There  is  no  part  of  our  knowledge  which  it  is 
more  useful  to  obtain  at  first  hand — to  go  to 
the  fountain  head  for — than  our  knowledge  of 
history.    Yet  this  in  most  cases  we  hardly  ever 
do.    Our  conception  of  the  past  is  not  drawn 
from  its  own  records,  but  from  books  written 
about  it,  containing  not  the  facts,  but  a  view  of 
the  facts  which  has  shaped  itself  in  the  mind 
of  somebody  of  our -own  or  a  very  recent  time. 
Such  books  are  very  instructive  and  valuable; 
they  help  us  to  understand  history,  to  interpret 
history,  to  draw  just  conclusions  from  it ;  at  the 
worst,  they  set  us  the  example  of  trying  to  do 
all  this ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  history. 
The  knowledge  they  give  is  upon  trust,  and 
even  when  they  have  done  their  best,  it  is  not 
only  incomplete  but  partial,  because  confined  to 
what  a  few  modern  writers  have  seen  in  the  ma- 
terials, and  have  thought  worth  picking  out  from 
among  them.     How  little  we  learn  of  our  own 
ancestors  from  Hume,  or  Hallam,  or  Macaulay, 
compared  with  what  we  know  if  we  add  to 
what  these  tell  us,  even  a  little  reading  of  co- 
temporary  authors  and  documents  !    The  most 
recent  historians  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
they  fill  their  pages  with  extracts  from  the  ori- 
ginal materials,  feeling  that  these  extracts  are 
the  real  history,  and  their  comments  and  thread 
of  narrative  are  only  helps  towards  understand- 
ing it.    Now  it  is  part  of  the  great  worth  to  us 
of  our  Greek  and  Latin  studies,  that  in  them 
we  do  read  history  in  the  original  sources.  We 
are  in  actual  contact  with  cotemporary  minds; 
we  are  not  dependent  on  hearsay ;  we  have  some- 
thing by  which  we  can  test  and  check  the  re- 
presentations and  theories  of  modern  historians. 
It  may  be  asked,  Why  then  not  study  the  origi- 
nal materials  of  modern  history  ?    1  answer,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  do  so  ;  and  let  me  remark 
by  the  way,  that  even  this  requires  a  dead  lan- 
guage; nearly  all  the  documents  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  many  subsequent  to  it,  being 
written  in  Latin.    But  the  exploration  of  these 
documents,  though  a  most  useful  pursuit,  can 
not  be  a  branch  of  education.    Not  to  speak  of 
their  vast  extent,  and  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  each,  the  strongest  reason  is,  that  in  learning 
the  spirit  of  our  own  past  ages,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  from  cotemporary  writers, 
we  learn  hardly  anything  else.    Those  authors, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  little  worth  reading 
on  their  own  account.    While,  in  studying  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  we  are  not  only  learn- 
ing to  understand  the  ancient  mind,  but  laying 
in  a  stock  of  wise  thought  and  observation, 
still  valuable  to  ourselves ;  and  at  the  same 
time  making  ourselves  familiar  with  a  number 
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of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  literary  compo- 
sitions which  the  human  mind  has  produced — 
compositions  which,  from  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  human  life,  are  likely  to  be  seldom  paral- 
leled, in  their  sustained  excellence,  by  the  times 
to  come. 

Even  as  mere  languages,  no  modern  Europe- 
an language  is  so  valuable  a  discipline  to  the  in- 
tellect as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  account 
of  their  regular  and    complicated  structure. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.    It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logic.      It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  pro- 
cess.   The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are 
the  means  by  which  the  forms  of  language  are 
made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  forms  of 
thought.    The  distinctions  between  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  between  the  cases  of  nouns,  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functions  of  par- 
ticles, are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in 
words.    Single  nouns  and  verbs  express  objects 
and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by 
the  senses  :  hut  the  modes  of  putting  nouns 
and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events,  which  can  be  coguized  only  by 
the  intellect;  and  each  different  mode  corres- 
ponds to  a  different  relation.    The  structure  of 
every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in  logic.    The  vari- 
ous rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition, between  the  agent,  the  action,  and  the 
thing  acted  upon  ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  in- 
tended to  modify  or  qualify,  or  merely  to  unite 
with,  some  other  idea  ;  what  assertions  are  cate- 
gorical, what  only  conditional ;  whether  the  in- 
tention is  to  express  similarity  or  contrast,  to 
make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or 
disjunctively;  what  portions  of   a  sentence, 
though  grammatically  complete  within  them- 
selves, are  mere  members  or  subordinate  parts 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  things  form  the  subject-matter  of  univer- 
sal grammar;  and  the  languages  which  teach 
it  best  are  those  which  have  the  most  definite 
rules,  and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the 
greatest  number  of  distinctions  in  thought,  so 
that  if  we  fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurate- 
ly to  any  oi  these,  we  cannot  avoid  committing 
a  solecism  in  language.    In  these  qualities  the 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparable  supe- 
riority over  every  modern  language,  and  over 
all  languages  dead  or  living,  which  have  a  liter- 
ature worth  being  generally  studied. 

But  the  superiority  of  the  literature  itself,  for 
purposes  of  education,  is  still  more  marked  and 
decisive.  Even  in  the  substantial  value  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  it  is  very  far 
from  having  been  superseded.  The  discoveries 
of  the  ancients  in  science  have  been  greatly 
surpassed,  and  as  much  of  them  as  is  still  val- 
uable loses  nothing  by  being  incorporated  in 
modern  treatises  :  but  what  does  not  so  well  ad- 


mit of  being  transferred  bodily,  and  has  been 
very  imperfectly  carried  off  even  piecemeal,  is 
the  treasure  which  they  accumulated  of  what 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  life :  the  rich 
store  of  experience  of  human  nature  and  con- 
duct, which  the  acute  and  observing  minds  of 
those  ages,  aided  in  their  observations  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  manners  and  life  consigned 
to  their  writings,  and  most  of  which  retains  all 
its  value. 

(To  bfl  continued.) 


COAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  question  started  some  time  since  as  to 
the  length  of  time  our  coal  was  likely  to  last, 
has  led  to  inquiries  by  our  Government  as  to 
the  coal  supply  of  other  countries,  and  the  re- 
sult must  be  very  reassuring  to  those  (if  there 
be  any  such)  who  fear  that  the  world  will  be 
short  of  coals  some  three  or  four  thousand  years 
hence.  The  information  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  blue-book,  containing  reports  which  have 
been  received  from  secretaries  to  various  Brit- 
ish Embassies  and  Legations  respecting  the 
pro-pects  of  a  supply  of  coal,  if  need  be,  from 
abroad.  The  return  includes  reports  from  Aus- 
tria, Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Zollverein.  France,  in  1865,  produced 
11,297,052  tons,  and  imported  7,108,286  tons, 
of  which,  1,455,206  tons  were  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  Every  year  shows  an  increase 
of  coal  consumption  in  that  country.  Prussia 
is  rich  in  mineral  fuel,  especially  in  very  good 
coals.  The  working  of  the  coal  pits  is  rapidly 
and  continuously  increasing.  No  coal  is  exported 
from  Russia,  which  is  supplied  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  other  countries,  prominently  Great 
Britain.  During  18d3,  the  latest  date  from 
which  statistics  are  supplied,  the  coal  produce 
of  Spain  amounted  to  401,297  tons.  No  coal  is 
exported  from  that  kingdom.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  and  other  continental  countries  all 
seem  to  have  well-stocked  coal  cellars  to  fall  back 
upon. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  was  20,553,550 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  3,447,049  tons  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia mines  alone  is  fully  equal  to  20,000,000 
tons  a  year.  In  nine  counties  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  there  are  about  3,500  miles  of  coal 
lands,  which  average  a  mean  thickness  of  11 
feet.  Professor  Snealow's  computation  makes 
out  38,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  these  nine 
counties  alone.  In  40  counties  of  the  same  State 
there  is  said  to  be  sufficient  coal  to  last  3,000 
years  of  300  working  days  each,  if  an  average 
of  100,000  tons  were  mined  every  day.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  estimated  that  the  Illinois  coal 
fields  are  six  times  as  extensive  as  those  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  that  it  would  take  100,000 
years  to  exhaust  them.  South  America,  too,  has 
abundance  of  coal. 

British  Columbia,  Falkland  Islands,  Mau- 
ritius, Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
New  Zealand  are  all  reported  on  in  an  Appen- 
dix. In  none  of  these,  however,  is  there  coal 
in  any  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  this  valuable  mineral  is 
described  as  abounding.  The  exports  of  coal 
from  the  colony  are  extensive,  and  are  rapidly, 
increasing.  Coal,  too,  has  been  discovered  in 
Natal,  so  that  the  notion  prevalent  among  men 
of  science  in  England  that  there  is  "  not  an  inch 
of  coal  in  Africa"  requires  qualification.  The 
coal  of  Natal  is  of  good  quality  and  large  quan- 
tity, forming  a  huge  water-shed,  draining  a  very 
large  area  into  one  natural  outlet,  the  channel 
of  the  Tugela  river.  The  coal  occurs  in  seams 
over  six  feet  thick,  which  alternate  with  beds 
of  shale,  and  it  may  be  seen  running  directly 
into  the  face  of  the  hills.  It  is  richly  bitumin- 
ous, burns  readily,  makes  excellent  fires  and 
cooks  well.  It  is  already  in  almost  universal 
use  among  the  blacksmiths  of  the  colony. 
There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  between 
the  coal  field  and  the  sea  which  would  prevent 
the  speedy  construction  of  a  railway,  and  the 
coal  could  thus  be  sold  at  the  port  for  about  £1 
sterling  per  ton.  Steam  vessels  of  large  burden 
could  be  made  to  perform  profitable  voyages  of 
six  and  seven  thousand  miles,  with  a  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  if  they  could  obtain  coal 
at  this  price,  and  Natal  is  less  than  7,000  miles 
from  England,  and  much  less  from  Iudia. 

So  much  for  the  world's  coal  supply,  and  for 
our  own  position  even  were  we  to  run  short  of 
coals  at  home. — Builder. 


ITEMS. 

The  Exposition  is  neither  a  swindle  nor  a  failure, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  pecuniarily  remunerative. 
The  attendance  is  immense,  and  those  who  visited 
the  show  when  it  was  yet  in  disorder  are  astonished 
anew  by  its  symmetry,  its  variety  and  grandeur.  A 
New  Jersey  locomotive  carried  off  the  prize  affixed 
to  its  class,  and  in  machinery,  as  usual,  America  ap- 
pears to  good  advantage.  Remarkably,  again,  our 
art  collection  is  viewed  with  almost  unexceptional 
admiration,  though  it  would  hardly  be  considered  by 
us  first-rate  or  representative.  Mr.  Church's  "Niag- 
ara'* took  a  second  prize.  The  American  department, 
like  the  English,  is  closed  on  Sunday,  partly,  we  sup- 
pose, to  relieve  the  attendants,  but  chiefly  out  of 
respect  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  day  is  held 
in  both  countries.  Naturally  this  causes  serious 
disappointment  to  Continental  visitors,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  laboring  classes  of  Pari^,  for  whom 
Sunday  is  the  only  holiday. — The  Nation. 

Ritualism.— The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Eugland  have  taken  a  decided  step  against  Ritual- 
ism. They  are  now  meeting  in  Convocation  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  House  of  Bit  hops, 
on  February  13  h,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
that  "our  judgment  is  that  no  altera  ion  from  long- 
sanctioned  and  usu  A  ritu  d  ought  to  be  made  in  our 


churches  until  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese has  been  obtained  thereto."  It  was  remarked 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  time  of  the 
unanimous  passage  of  this  resolution,  that  but  seven 
bishops  of  the  province  were  absent,  and  six  of  them 
were  detained  by  sickness,  infirmity  or  domestic 
affliction.  The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  having  received 
the  resolution,  concurred  in  it,  so  that  an  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  the  clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  is  thus  obtained  against  Ritualism. — 
Ledger. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
several  Presbyterian  churches  are  attracting  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  from  the  important  discus- 
sion of  a  plan  of  .union.  The  Old  School,  New 
School,  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  are  all 
now  considering  the  question.  Most  important  of 
these  schemes  is  the  proposed  union  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  the  two  most  nu- 
merous representatives  of  that  church  in  the  coun- 
try. The  joint  committee  which  was  last  year  ap- 
pointed submitted  to  both  Assemblies  a  simple  and 
feasible  plan  of  union.  Thus  the  Presbyterians  of 
America  bid  fair  to  end  a  religious  difference  which 
has  existed  for  thirty  years. 

China,  it  is  said,  is  hereafter  to  be  tolerant  in  re- 
ligious matters.  A  new  Catholic  cathedral,  a  mag- 
nificent building,  has  been  completed  in  Pekin,  and 
the  British  Consul  is  soon  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
an  Episcopal  ehur'-h  at  Kin-Kiang.  A  letter  from 
Pekin  says  that  religious  temples  for  different  sects 
are  bting  built  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Greek  schis- 
matics, Buddhisis,  Mohammedans,  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius, live  side,  by  side,  with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing. 

Queen  Victoria  has  issued  a  royal  proclamation 
declaring  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  under  one  govern- 
ment, to  be  culled  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ap- 
pended to  the  proclamation  is  a  list  of  Senators,  ap- 
pointtd  by  the  Queen  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  in  accordance  wiih  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  of  confederation,  recently  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Condition  of  Turkey. — The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  Europe  indicates  that  Turkey  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  The  Candians  have  defeated  hfr 
troops,  and  Russia  is  reported  to  be  gradually  encir- 
cling those  portions  of  Turkey  bordering  her  territo- 
ries with  hostile  troops,  more  than  300,000  men  be- 
ing under  arms  at  various  points  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  its  neighborhood.  The  Turkish  treasury  is 
bankrupt,  too,  and  at  home  insurrections  are  thieat- 
ened  in  several  provinces. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  Prussia,  in  place  of  the  late  Gov. 
Wright. 

General  Sherman  returned  from  Kansas  on  the 
18th  ult.  He  is  reported  to  have  said — "  We  can 
have  an  Indian  war,  or  not,  as  we  choose."  He  says 
parties  in  Kansas  desire  war,  but  he  does  not  think 
they  will  be  gratified. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  South  Carolina  met 
recently  in  Charleston.  Six  out  of  the  forty-two 
districts  of  the  State  were  represented,  almost  all 
the  delegates  being  colored.  Among  the  speakerj 
was  a  colored  woman. 

An  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  date  1 
the  1st  instant,  suspends  the  collection  of  direct 
'axes  in  the  Southern  States. 
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REVIEW   OP   THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

The  parables  of  Christ  have  ever,  been  regard- 
ed, by  his  devout  followers,  as  among  the  most 
precious  of  those  treasures  of  wisdom  found  in 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  They  illustrate  beau- 
tifully many  of  the  phases  of  spiritual  life,  and 
the  enigmatical  form  in  which  thev  are  cast 
adds  to  the  interest  they  inspire,  as  they  are 
gradually  developed  by  the  progress  of  religious 
experience,  %r  made  clear  by  the  teachings  of 
Divine  grace. 

The  Parable  of  the  Sower,  is  the  title  of  the 
second  discourse  in  the  first  volume  of  Robert- 
son's Sermons.    The  text  is  Matt.  xiii.  1-10. 

''The  same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and 
8at  by  the  seaside.  And  great  multitudes  were  gath- 
ered together  unto  him,  so  that  he  went  into  a  ship, 
and  sat ;  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore. 
And  he  spake  many  thing3  unto  them  in  parables, 
saying,  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow:  and 
when  he  sowed^  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell 
upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth  ; 
and  forthwith  they  sprang  up,  because  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth  :  and  when  the  sun  was  up,  they 
were  scorched;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they 
withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns  ;  and. 
the  thorn3  sprang  up  and  choked  them:  But  other 
fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some 
an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold. 
Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 


young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  his  church  had 
recently  made  a  profession  of  religion,  the  min- 
ister addressed  them  on  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  causes  of  failure  that  had,  in  many  cases, 
led  the  young  convert  to  stray  from  the  path  of 
piety. 

In  the  first  place  he  shows  that  man  was 
created  with  freedom  of  will.  u  God  has  per- 
formed this  marvel,"  he  says,  "  of  creating  a 
Being  with  free-will,  independent,  so  to  speak,  of 
Himself — a  real  cause  in  His  Universe.  To  say 
that  he  has  created  such  a  one,  is  to  say  that  He 
has  given  him  the  power  to  fail.  Without  free- 
will there  could  be  no  human  goodness.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  and  good  in  God,  to  give  birth 
to  free  will.  But  once  acknowledge  free-will 
in  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil  does  not  lie  in 
God."  .  .  "  In  our  own  free-will — in  the  grand 
and  fearful  power  we  have  to  ruin  ourselves— r 
lies  the  real  and  only  religious  solution  of  the 
mystery." 

"  In  this  parable  are  given  to  us  the  causes  of 
failure,  and  the  requirements  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  impressions  to  become 
permanent.  # 

I.  The  causes  of  failure. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  want  of  spiritual  per- 
ception. Some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  wayside. 
There  are  persons  whose  religion  is  all  outside — 
it  never  penetrates  beyond  the  intellect.  Duty 
is  recognized  in  word — not  felt."  .  .  "  Truth  of 
<  life  is  subject  to  failure  in  such  hearts,  in  two 
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ways. — By  being  trodden  down.  Wheat  dropped 
by  a  harvest  cart  upon  a  road,  lies  outside. 
There  conies  a  passenger's  foot,  and  crushes  some 
of  it;  then  wheels  come  by, — the  wheel  of 
traflic  and  the  wheel  of  pleasure, — crushing  it 
grain  by  grain.    It  is  trodden  down." 

"Again,  conceptions  of  religious  life,  which 
are  only  conceptions  outward,  having  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  heart,  disappear.  Fowls  of  the 
air  came  and  devoured  the  seed.  Have  you 
ever  seen  grain  scattered  on  the  road  ?  The 
sparrow  from  the  housetop  and  the  chickens 
from  the  barn  rush  in,  and,  within  a  minute 
after  it  has  been  scattered,  not  the  shadow  of  a 
grain  is  left.  This  is  the  picture — not  of  thought 
crushed  by  degrees,  but  of  thought  dissipated, 
and  no  man  can  tell  when  or  how  it  went. 
Swiftly  do  these  winged  thoughts  come,  when 
we  pray,  or  read,  or  listen  :  in  our  inattentive, 
sauntering,  wayside  hours  :  and  before  we  can 
be  upon  our  guard,  the  very  trace  of  holier  pur- 
poses has  disappeared.  In  our  purest  moods, 
when  we  kneel  to  pray,  or  gather  round  the  al- 
tar, down  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  sweep 
these  foul  birds  of  the  air,  villain  fancies,  demon 
thoughts.  The  germ  of  life,  the  small  seed  of 
impression,  is  gone — where,  you  know  not. 
Bug  it  is  gone.  Inattentiveness  of  spirit,  pro- 
duced by  want  of  spiritual  interest,  is  the  first 
cause  of  disappointment. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  depth 
in  character.  Some  fell  on  stony  ground. 
Stony  ground  means  often  the  soil  with  which 
many  loose  stones  are  intermixed  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  stony  ground  meant  here  :  this  stony 
ground  is  the  thin  layer  of  earth  upon  a  bed  of 
rock.  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial  character. 
You  meet  with  such  persons  in  life.  There  is 
nothing  deep  about  them  j  all  they  do  and  all 
they  have  is  on  the  surface/' 

M  Not  without  significance  is  it  represented 
that  the  superficial  character  is  connected  with 
the  hard  heart.  Beneath  the  light,  thin  surface 
of  easily  stirred  dust  lies  the  bed  of  rock.  The 
shallow  ground  was  stony  ground.  And  it  is 
among  the  children  of  light  enjoyment  and  un- 
settled life  that  we  must  look  for  stony  heart- 
lessness  : — not  in  the  world  of  business— not 
among  the  poor,  crushed  to  the  earth  by  priva- 
tion and  suffering.  That  hardens  the  character; 
but  often  leaves  the  heart  soft.  If  you  wish  to 
know  what  hollowness  and  heartlessness  are, 
you  must  seek  for  them  in  the  world  of  light, 
elegant,  superficial  fashion,  where  frivolity  has 
turned  the  heart  into  a  rock-bed  of  selfishness. 
Say  what  men  will  of  the  heartlessness  of  trade, 
it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  heartlessness 
of  fashion.  Say  what  they  will  of  the  atheism 
of  science,  it  is  nothing  to  the  atheism  of  that 
round  of  pleasure  in  which  the  heart  lives :  dead 
while  it  lives. 

'6.  Once  more  :  impressions  com:-  to  nothing 


when  the  mind  is  subjected  to  dissipating  in- 
fluences and  yields  to  them.  £  Some  fell  among 
thorns.' 

There  is  nutriment  enough  in  the  ground 
for  thorns,  and  enough  for  wheat  ;  but  cot 
enough,  in  any  ground,  for  both  wheat  and 
thorus.  The  agriculturist  thins  his  nursery- 
ground,  and  the  farmer  weeds  bis  field,  and 
the  gardener  removes  the  superfluous  grapes, 
for  that  very  reason  in  order  that  the  dissipat- 
ed sap  may  be  concentrated  in  a  few  plants  vig- 
orously. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  the  heart  has  a  certain 
power  of  loving.  •  But  love,  dissipated  on  many  J 
objects,  concentrates  itself  on  none.  God  or  the 
world — not  both.  'No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.' — '  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'  He  that  has 
learned  many  accomplishments  or  sciences  gen- 
erally knows  none  thoroughly.  Multifarious- 
ness of  knowledge  is  commonly  opposed  to 
depth  ;  variety  of  affections  is  generally  not 
found  with  intensity. 

Two  classes  of  dissipating  influences  distract 
such  minds.  '  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  Word.'  The 
cares  of  this  world — its  petty,  trifling  distrac- 
tions, not  wrong  in  themselves,  simply  dissipat- 
ing— filling  the  heart  with  paltry  solicitudes 
and  mean  anxieties — wearing.  Martha  was 
1  cumbered  with  much  serving.'  Her  house- 
hold and  domestic  duties,  real  duties,  divided 
her  heart  with  Christ.  The  "time  of  danger, 
therefore,  is  when  life  expands  into  new  situa- 
tions and  larger  spheres,  bringing  with  them 
new  cares.  It  is  not  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ex- 
istence that  these  distractions  are  felt.  Thorns 
sprang  up  and  choked  the  wheat  as  they  grew 
together.  You  see  a  religious  man  taking  up  a 
new  pursuit  with  eagerness.  At  first  no  dan- 
ger was  suspected.  But  it  is  a  distraction — 
something  that  distracts  or  divides*— he  has  be- 
come dissipated,  and,  by  and  by,  you  re- 
mark that  his  zest  is  gone  ;  he  is  no  longer  the 
man  he  was.  He  talks  as  before,  but  the  life  is 
gone  from  what  he  says — his  energies  are  frit- 
tered.   The  Word  is  i  choked.' 

Again ;  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  dissipate. 
True  as  always  to  nature,  never  exaggerating, 
never  one-sided,  Christ  does  not  say  that  such 
religion  brings  forth  no  fruit,  but  only  that  it 
brings  none  to  perfection.  A  fanatic  bans  all 
wealth  and  all  worldly  care  as  the  department 
of  the  devil :  Christ  says,  '  How  hardly  shall 
they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  He  does  not  say  the  divided  heart 
has  no  religion,  but  it  is  a  dwarfed,  stunted,  fee- 
ble religion.  Many  such  a  Christian  do  you 
find  among  the  rich  and  the  titled,  who,  as  a 
less  encumbered  man,  might  have  been  a  reso- 
lute soldier  of  the  Cross  •  but  he  is  only  now  a 
realization  of  the  old  Pagan  fable — a  spiritual 
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giant  under  a  mountain  of  gold.  Oh  !  many, 
many  suoh  we  meet  in  our  higher  classes,  pin- 
ing with  a  nameless  want,  pressed  by  heavy 
laws  of  the  weariness  of  existence,  strengthless  in 
the  midst  of  affluence,  and  incapable  even  of 
tasting  the  profusion  of  comfort  which  is  heaped 
around  them. 

There  is  a  way  God  their  Father  has  of  deal- 
ing with  suoh,  which  is  no  pleasant  thing  to 
bear.  In  agriculture  it  is  called  weeding.  In 
gardening  it  is  done  by  pruning.  It  is  the  cut- 
ting off  the  over-luxuriant  shoots,  in  order  to 
call  back  the  wandering  juices  into  the  healthier 
and  more  living  parts." 

u  It  is  a  painful  thing  that  weeding  work. 
'Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit,  He 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit/ 
The  keen  edge  of  God's  pruning- knife  cuts 
sheer  through.  No  weak  tenderness  stops  Him 
whose  love  seeks  goodness,  not  comfort,  for 
his  servants.  A  man's  distractions  are  in  his  t 
wealth,  and  perhaps  fire  or  failure  make  him  1 
bankrupt :  what  he  feels  is  God's  sharp  knife. 
Pleasure  has  dissipated  his  heart,  and  a  stricken 
frame  forbids  his  enjoying  pleasure;  shattered  | 
nerves  and  broken  health  wear  out  the  life  of 
life.  Or,  perhaps,  it  comes  in  a  sharper,  sadder 
form :  the  shaft  of  death  goes  home — there  is 
beard  the  wail  of  danger  in  his  home.  And 
then,  when  sickness  has  passed  on  to  hopeless- 
ness, and  hopelessness  has  passed  on  to  death, 
the  crushed  man  goes  into  the  chamber  of  the 
dead  ;  and  there,  when  he  shuts  down  the  lid 
upon  the  coffin  of  his  wife,  or  the  coffin  of  his 
child,  his  heart  begins  to  tell  him  the  meaning  j 
of  all  this.  Thorns  had  been  growing  in  his 
heart;  and  the  sharp  knife  had  been  at  work  j 
making  room  ;  but  by  an  awful  desolation — 
tearing  up  and  cutting  down,  that  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  may  not  be  choked. 

II.  For  the  permaneuce  of  religious  impres- 
sions this  parable  suggests  three  requirements: 
*  They  on  the  good  ground  are  they  which,  in 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the 
word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  pa- 
tience/ 

1.  1  An  honest  and  good  heart/  Earnestness  : 
that  is,  sincerity  of  purpose/' 

u  This  earnestness  is  the  first  requisite  for 
real  success  in  everything.  Do  you  wish  to  be- 
come rich  ? — You  may  become  rich  :  that  is,  if 
you  desire  it  in  no  halfway,  but  thoroughly.  A 
miser  sacrifices  all  to  this  single  passion  ;  hoards 
farthings,  and  dies  possessed  of  wealth.  Do  you 
wish  to  master  any  science  or  accomplishment  ? 
— Give  yourself  to  it  and  it  lies  beneath  your 
feet.  Time  and  pains  will  do  anything.  This 
world  is  given  as  the  prize  for  the  men  in  ear- 
nest; and  that  which  is  true  of  this  world  is 
truer  still  of  the  world  to  come.  *  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  vio- 
lent take  it  by  force.     Only  there  is  this  dif- 


ference. In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
reputation,  circumstances  have  power  to  mur 
the  wisest  schemes.  The  hoard  of  years  may  be 
lost  in  a  single  night.  The  wisdom  hived  up 
by  a  whole  life  mny  perish  when  some  fever  im- 
pairs memory.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
where  inward  character  is  the  prize,  no  chance 
can  rob  earnestness  of  its  exactly  proportioned 
due  of  success'.  '  Whatsoever  a  man  sowetb, 
that  shall  he  also  reap/  There  is  no  blight  nor 
mildew,  nor  scorching  sun,  nor  rain-deluge, 
which  can  turn  that  harvest  into  a  failure.  '  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth/  .  .  . 
Sow  for  time,  and  probably  you  will  succeed  ia 
time.  Sow  the  seed  of  Life — humbleness, 
pure-heartedness,  love, — and,  in  the  long  eter- 
nity which  lies  before  the  soul,  every  minutest 
grain  will  come  up  again  with  an  increase  of 
thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold. 

2.  Meditation  is  a  second  requisite  for  per- 
manence. They  keep  the  word  which  they 
have  heard. 

Now,  meditation  is  often  confounded  with 
something  which  only  partially  resembles  it. 
Sometimes  we  sit  in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the 
mind  expatiating  far  away  into  vacancy,  while 
minutes  and  hours  slip  by,  almost  unmarked,  in 
mere  vacuity.  That  is  not  meditation,  but  re- 
very, — a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns  itself 
in  pure  passivity.  When  the  soul  is  absent  and 
dreaming,  let  no  man  think  that  that  is  spiritu- 
al meditation,  or  an y thing  that  is  spiritual. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an  act- 
ive state*.  Whoever  has  pondered  long  over  a 
plan  which  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish,  with- 
out distinctly  seeing  at  first  the  way,  knows 
what  meditation  is.  The  subject  presents  itself 
in  leisure  moments  spontaneously;  but,  then, 
all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work — contriving,  ima- 
gining, rejecting,  modifying." 

"  He  knows,  again,  what  it  is,  who  has  ever 
earnestly  and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human 
being.  The  image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden 
by  day  and  night,  stands  before  his  soul  in  the 
street  and  in  the  field,  comes  athwart  his  every 
thought,  and  mixes  its  presence  with  his  every 
plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But  besides  this 
he  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's  happi- 
ness ;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure  ; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to 
avoid  that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give 
pain.    This  is  meditation. 

So,  too,  is  meditation  on  religious  truth  car- 
ried on.  If  it  first  be  loved,  it  will  recur  spon- 
taneously to  the  heart. 

But  then  it  is  dwelt  on  till  it  receives  innu- 
merable applications ;  is  again  and  again 
brought  up  to  the  sun  and  tried  in  various 
lights,  and  so  incorporates  itself  with  the  reali- 
ties of  practical  existence. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  re- 
nounce our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate 
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into  that  which  is  infinite.  Only  in  the  sacred- 
n ess  of  inward  silence  does  the  soul  truly  meet 
the  secret,  hiding  God.  The  strength  of  resolve, 
which  afterwards  shapes  life  and  mixes  itself 
with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred,  solitary 
moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence. 
We  meet  God  alone." 

"  It  is  not  the  number  of  boots  you  read,  nor 
the  variety  of  sermons  which  you  hear,  nor  the 
amount  of  religious  conversation  in  which  you 
mix;  but  it  is  the  frequency  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  you  meditate  on  these  things, 
till  the  truth  which  may  be  in  them  becomes 
your  own,  and  part  of  your  own  being,  that  in- 
sures your  spiritual  growth. 

3.  The  third  requisite  is  endurance.  1  They 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience/  Patience  is  of 
two  kinds.  There,  is  an  active  and  a  passive 
endurance.  The  former  is  a  masculine,  the 
latter  for  the  most  part  a  feminine  virtue." 

"  These  two  diverse  qualities  are  joined  in 
One,  and  only  One  of  woman  born  in  perfection. 
One  there  was  in  whom  human  nature  was  exhi- 
bited in  all  its  elements  symmetrically  complete  : 
One  in  whom,  as  1  lately  said,  there  met  all 
that  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  most  woman- 
ly. His  endurance  of  pain  and  grief  was  that 
of  the  woman  rather  than  the  man.  A  tender 
spirit  dissolving  into  tears,  meeting  the  dark  hour 
not  with  the  stern  defiance  of  the  man  and  the 
stoic,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  andl  ove, 
and  shrinking,  like  a  woman.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  question  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  or  the 
mockeries  of  Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Pharisees,  or  the  exposure  of 
the  hollow  falsehoods  by  which  social,  domestic, 
and  religious  life  were  sapped,  the  woman  has 
disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution  of  the 
man,  with  more  than  manly  daring,  is  found  in 
her  stead.  This  is  the  <  patience'  for  us  to  cul- 
tivate :  To  bear  and  to  persevere.'  However 
dark  and  profitless,  however  painful  and  weary 
existence  may  have  become  ;  however  any  man, 
like  Elijah,  may  be  tempted  to  cast  himself  be- 
neath the  juniper- tree  and  say,  <  It  is  enough  : 
now,  0  Lord  !' — life  is  not  done,  and  our  Chris- 
tian character  is  not  won,  so  long  as  God  has 
anything  left  for  us  to  sutler,  or  anything  left 
lor  us  to  do. 

Patience,  however,  has  another  meaning.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  that  impatience  which  cannot 
wait.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  spiritual 
life.  We  are  disappointed  if  the  harvest  do 
not  come  at  once," 

"Alas  !  a  little  experience  will  correct  that. 
If  the  husbandman,  disappointed  at  the  delay 
which  ensues  before  the  blade  breaks  the  soil, 
were  to  rake  away  the  earth  to  examine  if  ger- 
mination were  going  on,  he  would  have  a  poor 
harvest.  He  must  have  '  long  patience,  till  he 
receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain.'  The  win- 
ter frost  must  mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the 


genial  bosom  of  the  earth  :  the  rains  of  spring 
must  swell  it,  and  the  suns  of  summer  mature  it. 
So  with  you.  It  is  the  work  of  a  long  life  to 
become  a  Christian.  Many,  0,  many  a  time, 
are  we  tempted  to  say,  '  I  make  no  progress  at 
all.  It  is  only  failure  after  failure.  Nothing 
grows.'  Now  look  at  the  sea  when  the  flood 
is  coming  in.  Go  and  stand  by  the  sea-beach, 
and  you  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flax  and  re- 
flux is  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance. 
But  look  again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the  whole 
ocean  has  advanced.  Every  advance  has  been 
beyond  the  last,. and  every  retrograde  move- 
ment has  been  an  imperceptible  trifle  less  thau 
the  end  of  hours,  not  minutes.  And  this  is  Chris- 
the  last.  This  is  progress;  to  be  estimated  at 
tian  progress.  Many  a  fluctuation,  many  a  back- 
ward motion,  with  a  rush  at  times  so  vehement 
that  all  seems  lost ;  but,  if  the  eternal  work  be 
real,  every  failure  has  been  a  real  gain,  and  the 
next  does  not  carry  us  so  far  back  as  we  were 
before.  Every  advance  is  a  real  gain,  and  part 
of  it  is  never  lost.  Both  when  we  advance  and 
when  we  fail,  we  gain.  We  are  nearer  to  God 
than  we  were.  The  flood  of  spirit-life  has  car- 
ried us  up  higher  on  the  everlasting  shores, 
where  the  waves  of  life  beat  no  more,  and  its 
fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  at  last.  '  This 
is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 

Labor  to  purify  thy  thoughts;  if  thy  thoughts 
are  not  ill,  neither  will  thy  actions  be  so. — 

Confucius. 

From  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held 
in  Baltimore  by  adjournments  from  the  29th 
of  Tenth  month  to  the  1st  of  Eleventh  montht 
inclusive,  1866. 
To  Phila.  Yearly  Meeting  of  "Women  Friends  : 

Dear  Sisters  : — Under  the  canopy  of  Heav- 
enly love,  which  we  trust  will  continue  to  cover 
this  assembly,  we  salute  you,  and  hope  that  our 
great  and  good  Shepherd  may  shelter  you  with 
us,  and  us  with  you,  beneath  his  protecting 
care,  and  that  his  strong  right  arm,  which  has 
borne  us  through  so  many  trials — more  especi- 
ally within  the  last  few  years — may  still  be 
thrown  about  us,  to  guard  from  the  many  evils  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  all  those  who  are  de- 
pending on  Him  to  bring  their  feet  from  the 
miry  clay  and  establish  them  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages. 

Your  tender  salutations  of  love  came  to  us  as 
the  dew  of  Hermon  to  the  parched  wanderer  of 
the  desert,  or  as  the  Heaven-dropped  manna  to 
the  suffering  Israelites,  strengthening  the  poor 
feelings,  and  inciting  us  to  mount  as  on  eagle's 
wings  to  win  the  goal  of  eternal  salvation. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  exclaim,  Oh  !  for 
more  faith,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  his  prom- 
ises, which  are  surely  yea  and  amen  forever ; 
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and  though  when  we  behold  the  waste  places  in 
our  Zion  the  language  is  presented,  "  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  very  small,"  yet  in 
thj  inspired  volume  we  are  told,  u  A  little  one 
shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong 
nation  ;  I,  the  Lord,  will  hasten  it  in  his  time;" 
aud  we  are  thus  comforted.  Since  the  conven- 
ing of  our  assembly,  we  have  had  much  salutary 
advice  from  those  who  minister  daily  at  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Mothers  have  been  coun- 
selled to  greater  watchfulness;  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  each  to  greater  diligence  in  every 
sphere  of  usefulness  ;  and  the  renewed  promise 
is  given,  that  "  though  a  thousand  shall  fall  at 
thy  si  le,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
yet  shall  it  not  come  uigh  the  devoted  Mary's, 
who  having  chosen  the  better  part,  are  vvaiting 
humbly  at  the  Master's  feet,  to  hear  the  gracious 
words  that  proceed  out  of  his  mouth.  We  de- 
sire with  you  an  increase  of  that  faith  which 
would  enable  us  to  press  forward  with  courage 
through  seeming  difficulties,  knowing  Him  in 
whom  we  trust,  and  realizing  that  as  thy  day, 
thy  strength  shall  be. 

With  a  salutation  of  love  we  bid  you  farewell. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meetiug  by 

Mary.G.  Moore,  Clerk. 

THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

The  springs  of  everlastiug  life  are  within. 
There  are  clear  streams  gushing  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  flowing  out  to  enliveu 
the  sphere  of  outward  existence.  But,  like  the 
waters  of  Siloah,  they  "  go  softly."  You  must 
listen  to  catch  the  silvery  tones  of  the  little  rill 
as  it  glides  from  its  mountain  home;  you  may 
not  witness  its  silent  inarch  through  the  green 
vale,  but  its  course  will  be  seen  in  the  fresh 
verdure  and  the  opening  flowers;  its^presence 
will  be  known  by  the  forms  of  life  and  beauty 
which  gather  around  it.  It  is  ever  thus  with 
the  pure.  You  may  not  hear  the  "  still  small 
voice,"  or  heed  the  silent  aspiration  ;  but  there 
is  a  moral  influence  and  a  holy  power  which  you 
will  feel.  The  wilderness  is  made  to  smile, 
flowers  of  new  life  and  beauty  spring  up  and 
flourish,  while  an  invisible  presence  breathes 
immortal  fragrance  through  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. 

For  FricnJs'  Intelligencer. 

JOHANN  RICKLI. 
(Continued  from  page  19S.) 

Some  time  before  the  Revolution  I  was 
chosen  director  of  the  choir  (chorrichter)  in  the 
church,  the  performance  of  which  office  re- 
quired an  oath  ;  but  as  the  command  in  the 
New  Testament — "Swear  not  at  all" — was 
weighty  on  my  spirit,  I  could  not  take  any 
oath,  but  give  my  yea,  yea,  and  my  nay,  nay. 
Such  a  declaration  was  at  that  time  quite  a  new 
thing  ;  and  the  magistrate  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  me  determined  to  abide  by  the  Scripture 


command  ;  but  he  did  not  deal  sevevely  with 
me.  The  same  requirement  was  repeated  by 
his  successor,  who,  finding  me  firm  in  my  re- 
sistence,  the  matter  ended  with  a  slight  punish- 
ment. 

Among  my  acquaintance  with  pious  people, 
some  were  considered  as  fathers  in  the  church. 
I  am  free  to  mention  one  particular,  in  which 
these  well-disposed  persons  would  have  led  me 
into  religious  exercises  beyond  my  strength  and 
experience,  had  not  my  Heavenly  Father  pre- 
served me.  Private  assemblies  had  existed  be- 
fore my  conversion  ;  and  as  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  frequented  them  considered  me  a 
converted  character,  and  possessed  of  some  abil- 
ity, and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
they  appointed  me  to  exhort  in  their  public  as- 
semblies. But  this  appeared  to  me  such  a  se- 
rious matter  that  I  could  not  accept  of  it  through 
the  appointment  of  man;  for,  according  to  my 
conviction,  I  believed  that  the  exercise  of  such 
an  office  in  the  church  required  a  divine  apos- 
tolic call. 

I  prayed  earnestly  for  direction  how  to  act, 
and  received,  as  I  believe,  an  intimation  in  my 
heart  that  I  must  dwell  deeper  in  humility  before 
the  Lord,  to  receive  power  from  on  high.  I 
continued  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  was  not 
easy  to  be  put  forward  to  speak  in  them  at  the 
instigation  of  others  ;  yet  when  I  felt  the  con- 
straining influence  of  the  spirit,  1  uttered  what 
was  in  my  heart,  mostly  in  a  few  words,  and  the 
Lord  caused  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  them. 

I  was  entreated  by  different  sects  and  parties 
to  join  them  in  church  fellowship  ;  but  I  could 
not  feel  freedom  to  unite  myself  exclusively  to 
any  religious  body.  I  saw  much  in  all  of  them 
with  which  I  could  not  conscientiously  unite  ; 
and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  absent  myself 
from  their  assemblies  altogether.  But  this  did 
not  bring  peace  to  my  own  mind;  I,  therefore, 
continued  to  meet  with  the  people,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieved myself  called  to  minister  among  them,  I  > 
was  also  called  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
i  great  High  Priest,  and  patiently  bear  with  the 
failings  of  others,  from  a  humiliating  sense  of 
having  many  imperfections  of  my  own.  I  may 
have  erred,  in  looking  for  too  much  perfection 
in  the  members  of  Christ's  church  on  earth  ; 
but  I  have  ever  found  that  to  violate  my  re- 
ligious principles  never  failed  to  wound  my  con- 
science. 

When  I  sometimes  looked  at  the  corrupt  state 
of  professing  Christendom,  and  contrasted  it 
with  that  love  to  God  and  purity  of  heart  which 
are  essential  to  a  right  union  of  the  church  in 
the  Holy  Head,  the  passage  in  the  prophet 
Hosea  appeared  instructive  to  me, — a  I  will  be- 
troth thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  loving  kindness,  and  in  mer- 
cies. I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faith- 
fulness, and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord." 
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This  language  sets  forth  the  close  union  of, 
Christ  with  his  church,  and,  consequently,  with  j 
each  individual  member  of  it.  The  ground  of 
this  union  is  the  unchanging  loving  kindness 
and  righteousness  of  God,  who  requires  that  his 
judgment  should  pass  on  the  transgressing  na- 
ture, until  the  penitent  receives  pardoning 
mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  bridegroom  of 
souls ;  who  of  God  is  "made  unto  us  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption." 

Since  the  first  of  my  awakening  I  have  had 
to  experience  much  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  not  only  on  the  evil,  but  also  on  that 
which  bore  the  semblance  of  good,  in  order  that 
it  should  be  tried  as  gold  in  the  fire.  Earnest 
were  my  cries  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  the 
work  of  redemption  might  be  perfected  in  me 
by  the  Spirit  of  my  Redeemer  ;  and  that  my 
experience  in  the  things  of  God  might  be  real ; 
it  was  the  substance  that  my  soul  longed  for; 
shadows  could  no  longer  satisfy  me.  I  saw 
with  regret  that  professors  rested  too  much  in 
the  outward  form,  without  seeking  after  vital 
religion;  and  that  the  soul  once  awakened  had 
need  to  be  doubly  watchful,  not  to  fall  back 
into  a  state  of  ease  and  unwatchfulness. 

As  the  Holy  Spirit  that  convicted  me  of  sin 
in  the  days  of  my  awakening  continued  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  me,  I  .had  precious  open- 
ings regarding  Christian  doctrine.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  appeared 
to  me  in  a  new  light;  all  in  beautiful  harmony 
connected  together  as  one  chain  of  Gospel 
Truth.  I  delighted  to  meditate  on  them,  and 
to  wait  before  God  in  silence;  and  longed  that 
Christians  in  general  might  come  to  experience 
that  blessed  declaration — "  All  thy  children 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be 
the  peace  of  thy  children." 

I  became  uneasy  with  my  former  method  of 
prayer,  whether  from  books  or  from  what  I  had 
learned  by  heart;  and  as  I  had  heard  speak  of 
men  who  could  pray  through  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  without  the  help  of  books,  I  earnestly 
desired  to  be  enabled  to  do  the  same,  when  it 
was  inwardly  intimated  to  me  :  "  Thou  must 
first  persevere  in  waiting  before  God  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer."  After  this  experience,  my 
words  were  few  in  vocal  prayer,  until  the  gift  of 
supplication  was  enlarged  in  my  heart;  so  that 
I  could  pray  for  myself  and  family,  and  for  the 
people  in  various  circumstances,  in  a  way  that 
brought  peace  and  comfort  to  my  own  soul. 

In  the  year  1800  commenced  a  new  period  in 
my  history.  Freed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
many  of  the  persecutions  to  which  I  had  long 
heen  subjected,  trials  of  another  nature  awaited 
me;  and  arising,  too,  in  a  quarter  from  whence 
I  might  have  expected  comfort.  The  children 
we  had  now  living  were  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who,  while  young,  were  all  hopeful ; 


and  it  delighted  our  hearts  to  observe  in  their 
opening  minds  a  desire  after  heavenly  things 
I  had  seen  the  error  that  many  pious  parents 
commit,  in  being  more  anxious  to  have  their 
children  well  settled  in  outward  circumstances, 
than  for  their  religious  welfare.  For  my  own  I 
sought  not  earthly  riches. 

Through  the  help  of  Divine  Grace  we  en- 
deavored to  discharge  the  relative  duties  towards 
them  that  devolved  on  us  as  parents  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  be  of  an  age  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, they  cast  off  parental  restraint,  and  gave 
way  to  temptation  ;  their  own  wills  became 
strong,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  took  hold  of 
their  affections  ;  they  stumbled  at  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  and  despising  the  lowly  appearance  of 
his  followers,  contracted  habits  detrimental  to 
our  outward  circumstances,  which,  together 
with  some  other  causes,  brought  us  for  awhile 
into  pecuniary  difficulties.  As  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  wilful-  neglect  on  my  part,  I  felt 
resigned  to  suffer  all  that  my  Heavenly  Father 
might  permit  to  befall  me ;  and  to  His  praise 
be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  judgment  he  re- 
membered mercy,  and  helped  me  through  this 
long  and  painfully  afflictive  dispensation. 

After  we  had,  in  some  measure,  been  deliv- 
ered from  a  long  and  painful  state  of  perplexity, 
relating  to  our  outward  affairs,  we  believed  it 
right  to  give  ourselves  up  more  entirely  to  the 
leadings  of  Providence,  and  to  labor  for  the 
spread  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  ;  but  our  dear 
children  could  not  appreciate  our  motive  ;  they 
thought  our  manner  of  acting  would  militate 
against  their  worldly  interest,  and  subject  them 
to  scorn  and  derision  ;  not  having  submitted  to 
the  transforming  grace  of  God  in  the  heart, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  suffer  for  His  sake. 
As  we  could  not  forfeit  the  approbation  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  nor  turn  from  the  path  into 
which  He  had  led  us  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
our  children,  we  endeavored  to  commit  them  to 
Him  who  alone  can  change  the  heart — conver- 
sion is  not  the  work  of  man,  otherwise  our  dear 
children  would  not  have  remained  unconverted. 
The  sorrow  of  heart  it  cost  us  on  their  account 
none  can  tell  but  those  who  have  passed  through 
a  like  experience. 

Many  may  think  it  strange  that  believing 
parents  should  have  ungodly  children.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  this  almost  impossi- 
ble;  but  experience  has  convinced  me  to  the 
contrary.  So  long  as  parents  content  themselves 
with  an  empty  form  of  religion,  and  a  cold  mor- 
ality, pleasing  to  the  old  nature,  things,  as  to  a 
life  of  godliness,  may  go  on  smoothly  in  their 
family;  but  when  they  obey  the  call,  and  take 
up  the  cross,  deny  themselves  and  follow  their 
Saviour,  and  earnestly  press  the  same  necessity 
upon  the  objects  of  their  care,  then  comes  the 
proof  of  their  love  and  zeal  to  His  cause. 

For  fifteen  years  we  experienced  a  close  trial 
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of  faith  and  patience  on  this  account  in  our  own 
children  ;  and  it  is  the  prayer  of  my  soul  that 
the  mercy  of  God  may  be  extended  unto  them 
and  their  offspring;  and  that  they  may  experi- 
ence forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  and  become  pre- 
pared, through  Plis  grace,  to  inherit  eternal 
life. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1816,  and  near 
the  60th  year  of  my  age,  in  reviewing  a  long 
and  eventful  life,  I  had  to  admire  the  boundless 
love  aud  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  that  he  had  not 
cast  me  off  for  my  many  wanderings  from  and 
unfaithfulness  to  him,  but  was  still  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  Gratitude  filled  my  heart;  and  I 
desired  to  renew  my  covenant,  and  to  commit 
myself,  my  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  con- 
cerned me,  into  the  hands  of  my  God  and  Sa- 
viour. Grant  me,  Heavenly  Father,  the  neces- 
sary wisdom  to  walk  according  to  thy  will.  Pu 
rify  me  from  all  evil,  that  whatsoever  I  do  may 
tend  to  thy  glory.  .  Enlighten  and  guide  me  by 
the  Spirit  of  thy  Son,  who  has  bought  me 
with  his  own  blood.  Give  me  childlike  obedi- 
ence to  follow  thee  faithfully.  Grant  me  a  new 
heart,  that  thy  poor  instrument  may  be  enabled 
to  speak  of  thy  truth  to  the  edification  of  the 
people,  when  assembled  in  thy  name.  Do  thou, 
Lord,  by  thy  own  power,  break  the  hard  heart 
of  sinners,  that  they  may  be  converted  uuto 
thee. 

Since  the  year  1818  nothing  very  remarkable 
occurred  in  our  outward  circumstances.  My 
wife  and  I  were  favored  to  live,  in  our  advanced 
age,  in  comparative  happiness  ;  despised  and 
laughed  at  by  the  scoffers  of  religion,  but  re- 
spected and  esteemed  fey  fhose  who  loved  the 
Saviour  and  his  cause.  We  experienced  the 
goodness  of  God  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  ; 
thanks  be  to  his  great  name  ! 

My  acquaintance  would  often  try  to  persuade 
me  that  a  Christian  might  enjoy,  uninterrupt- 
edly, the  gratifications  of  this  world,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
an  art  that  I  could  never  learn,  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  able  to  learn  it,  were  it  permitted  me  to  live 
my  course  over  again.  If  we  love  the  world, 
the  world  will  love  its  own  ;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber the  love  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God; 
and  our  blessed  Lord  himself  said — "  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

I  have  now  brought  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
my  history  to  a  close.  It  was  undertaken  in  an 
advanced  period  of  my  life,  at  the  request  of 
many  of  my  friends;  and  in  thus  presenting  it 
to  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  I  desire 
that  the  simple  relation  it  contains,  of  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  with  an  unworthy  servant,  may 
be  applied  by  his  Spirit,  aud  blessed  to  the  edi- 
fication of  those  who  may  read  them. 

The  23d  of  November,  1827,  in  the  72d  year 


of  my  age.  11 1  am  crucified  unto  the  world, 
and  the  world  unto  me." 

Account  of  Johann  RicJdis  last  days,  written 

by  one  of  his  friends. 
'  For  a  long  time  I  had  much  intercourse  with 
Johann  Rickli,  and  can  testify  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  self  denying  Christians;  and  de- 
voted their  spiritual  energies  and  much  of  their 
worldly  substance  to  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  Saviour's 
kingdom  in  the  earth.  Often  have  I  been  in- 
structed, when  travelling  with  J.  R.,  to  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  influence  his  affectionate 
manner  had  in  drawing  souls  unto  God.  So 
sjreat  was  his  love  and  warm  his  zeal  for  the 
holy  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  his 
abundant  charity  led  him  at  times  to  bestow 
his  love  on  objects  who  proved  unworthy;  and 
when  occasionally  thus  deceived,  he  remarked, 
"  I  would  rather,  that  the  love  should  be  de- 
ceived than  that  I  should  live  without  love 
towards  them. 

On  our  journeys  together  I  occasionally  re- 
marked, on  seeing  his  bodily  weakness,  and  his 
cheerful  countenance— "  That  it  was  his  habit 
of  inward  retirement,  in  waiting  before  the 
Lord,  that  enabled  him  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  and  the  visits  that  he  paid;"  and  he 
always  answered  with  yes  and  amen.  On  behalf 
of  the  truth,  I  can  say  that  his  was  a  real  con- 
version, and  that  his  spirit  co-operated  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain 
one  victory  after  another;  and,  through  watch- 
fulness aud  prayer,  he  attained  to  great  stead- 
fastness in  the  life  of  religion,  which,  through 
grace,  was  evident  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1833,  he  under- 
took a  journey  with  his  wife  to  Shur,  where  he 
was  to  have  spent  some  time,  on  a  visit  to  their 
friends.  But  he  had  not  been  there  many  days 
when  he  received  an  impression  that  he  must 
return  home,  which  he  did,  leaving  his  wife  to 
prolong  her  visit;  but  she  had  soon  to  be  sent 
for  to  her  husband,  who  believed  his  time 
would  not  be  long  in  this  world.  On  the  29th 
he  had  held  a  meeting,  which  had  been  a  time 
peculiarly  blessed.  This  was  his  last  journey, 
and  it  was  one  of  much  benefit  to  those  souls 
who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  his  company  ;  but 
on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness  he  was  only 
able  to  visit  a  few  of  his  friends. 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  fear  of 
death,  he  replied,  with  joy,  "No;  I  feel, 
thank  God,  that  perfect  love  has  cast  out  fear; 
but  when  the  time  of  trial  comes,  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be,  all  that  I  have  is  not  my  own  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Lord  my  God,  tmd  is  all  of 
grace." 

October  3d  he  busied  himself  a  little  with 
some  out-door  work,  but  soon  returned  into  the 
house,  saying  to  his  daughter  he  could  work  no 
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longer,  lie  received  a  stroke,  and  fell  on  the 
floor.  His  daughter  asking  him  if  she  should 
fetch  the  doctor,  he  replied — "  No ;  I  have  a 
Physician  who  will  do  all  things  well.  Now  I 
shall  go  honle.,,  He  comforted  his  sorrowing 
wife  by  telling  her  she  would  soon  follow  him. 
During  his  last  illness  she  held  him  almost  con- 
stantly by  the  hand,  whereby  it  was  remarked 
how  this  couple  of  seventy  years'  loved  one 
another  in  the  Lord. 

He  was  called  to  his  eternal  rest  October  4th, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  interred 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  1833,  at  Gou- 
tenschroyl.  ^ 

May  my  life  be  like  his  life,  and  my  end  like 
his  end  !  A.  R. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  8,  1867. 


We  must  again  remind  our  correspondents 
of  the  necessity  of  curtailing  obituary  notices. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — We  have 
received  from  a  friend  in  attendance  the  follow- 
ing notice : 

"  Oh  Seventh-day,  the  25th  of  Fifth  month, 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
at  Friends'  MeetiDg-house  at  Rutherford  Place 
and  Fifteenth  St.  There  were  about  the  usual 
number  in  attendance  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Ministers  present  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  having  minutes,  were 
John  Hunt,  Mary  A.  Smith,  Ann  A.  Town- 
send,  .Samuel  J.  Levick  and  Wm.  Dorsey,  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  John  Sear- 
ing, from  Genesee;  also  Wm.  Cornell  and  wife, 
Elders  from  the  latter  meeting,  an^Tohn  Haines 
and  wife,  members  from  New  Jersey,  and  com- 
panions of  Mary  A.  Smith,  with  minutes  furn- 
ished by  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings. 
The  meetings  of  this  body  were  deeply  inte- 
resting, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  place  in  a  suitable  form,  for  transmis- 
sion to  its  subordinate  meetings,  the  exercises 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  Public  meetings  were  held 
as  usual  at  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Sts., 
and  also  in  the  Meeting  house  at  Brooklyn,  on 
First-day, — all  of  which  were  largely  attended 
by  Friends  and  others. 

Second  day  morning,  Friends  assembled  at 
lOVclock,  and,  from  the  goodly  number  pre- 
sent, we  might  conclude  that  there  were  not  a 


few  who  are  still  concerned  for  the  law  and  the 
testimony.  Epistles  were  received  from  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  with  which  this 
meeting  corresponds,  and  were  recorded  as  ac- 
ceptable, and  committees  were  appointed  to  essay 
replies  to  them.  Men  Friends  were  engaged  in 
a  spirited  discussion,  which  was  maintained  in 
good  feeling,  on  the  propriety  of  discontinu- 
ing the  custom  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
reporting  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  the  names  of 
such  members  as  accept  or  hold  offices  of  trust 
or  profit  under  Government.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  on  the  question  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
adverse  to  any  change  of  the  present  custom. 

The  meetings  on  Third  day  were  engaged  in 
considering  the  state  of  society  as  presented  by 
the  answering  of  the  queries,  and  many  testi- 
monies were  borne  to  the  excellency  of  the 
Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Society  and  its 
efficiency  to  preserve  all  who  are  subjects  of  its 
holy  influence  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
purity.  The  subject  of  education  was  intro- 
duced by  a  report  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  which  a  proposition  was  made  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  under  its  care  a 
school  which  had  been  recently  established  and 
that  was  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  A  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  the  whole  subject  of  edu- 
cation into  consideration  and  report  thereon 
next  year.  The  interest  of  a  small  fund  in  the 
possession  of  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  was 
appropriated,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
previously,  to  the  purchase  of  Friends'  books  for 
distribution  in  families  and  libraries  where 
they  may  be  needed. 

Fourth- day  morning,  public  meetings  for 
worship  were  held.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  testimonies 
which  Friends  have  been  called  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  bear.  Much  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  young  to  suffer  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  Truth  to  operate  upon  their  minds, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  the 
evils  which  are  in  the  world,  and  be  prepared  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  are  now  active  in 
the  support  of  these  noble  testimonies. 

On  Fifth-day  morning, W omen's  meeting  was 
visited  by  Samuel  J.  Levick.  The  importance 
of  woman  being  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  in- 
fluence which  she  should  exert,  and  the  danger 
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of  lapsing  into  a  state  of  ease  and  idleness,  were 
feelingly  brought  into  view.  Young  Friends, 
whose  circumstances  exempted  them  from  the 
necessity  of  much  manual  labor,  were  advised 
to  seek  out  and  assist  by  their  own  personal  ex- 
ertions those  who  with  limited  means  and  fami- 
lies of  children  were  overtaxed  with  care. 
They  would  thus  realize  that,  in  helping  others, 
they  themselves  would  be  blessed  j  and  they 
were  assured  by  so  doing  they  would  reap  a  far 
richer.reward  than  by  whiling  away  their  pre- 
cious time  iu  unprofitable  reading. 

A  proposition,  originating  in  Men's  Meeting, 
and  introduced  by  them  to  Women  Friends,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  Meetings  be-* 
longing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York) 
was  fully  united  with,  and  such  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

Wm,  Dorsey  made  a  visit  to  Women's  Meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon ;  his  service  tended  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  encourage  the  young,  and 
comfort  the  aged. 

Extracts  and  Epistles  were  directed  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  The  Meeting  closed 
on  5th  day  afternoon  under  a  solemn  covering." 

Died,  on  the  loth  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Hero- 
phTla,  wife  of  Elisha  Fawcett,  in  the  G4th  year  of  her 
age;  a  valuable  and  useful  member  and  elder  of 
Plaiafield  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  Her 
daily  walk  was  that  of  a  practical  Christian,  whom 
to  kcow  was  to  love. 

 ,  in  Eleventh  month  Iks*,  1866,  at  his  son-in- 
law's,  George  Brown,  Waynesville,  Warren  £Jo.,  Ohio, 
Gideon  Davis,  in  his  87th  year;  a  member  of  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  Beimont  Co  ,  Ohio.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  him  that  be  was  an  honest  man  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

— — ,  at  Rockwood,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the 
9th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Joseph  Shipley,  in  his  72d 
year. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  near 

Pughtown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Ann  P.  Hall,  aged  83 
years. 

 ,  in  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1866,  Annie  Lida,  daughter  of  Levi  W.  and 
Ellen  Oldham,  aged  5  years  and  8  months  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting.  The  death  of 
this  dear  child  was  caused  by  a  burn,  and  her  ex- 
treme suffering  was  borne  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation. 

 ,  in  Green  City,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  Fifth 

month,  1867,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  of  over 
five  years,  which  he  bore  with  much  resignation  and 
cheerfulness,  Levi  W.  Oldham,  in  his  38th  year;  a 
member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting.  Before 
his  close  he  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  meet 
the  final  change,  saying  he  was  only  waiting  the 
time  of  release. 

 ,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth 

month,  1867,  by  congestion  of  the  brain,  Joseph  P. 
Laws,  son  of  John  M.  and  Joanna  P.  Laws/aged  35  . 


year?.  And  on  the  24th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  of 
apoplexy,  John  M.  Laws,  in  his  65th  jear. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,"  1867,  Samuel 

Atkinson,  M.D.,  in  his  69th  year;  a  member  of  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Josephine, 

youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  G.  Chapman, 
agecj»12  months. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  Friends  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  even- 
ing, Sixth  month  12th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


Fourth  Annual  Re  Onion  of  Friends  Social 
Lyceum  on  the  Grounds  of  JSwarthmore 
College. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia  propose 
holding  their  "  Re-Union"  on  Seventh-day,  Sixth 
month  15th,  1867.  If  the  weather  should  prove  un- 
favorable, it  will  take  place  on  Seventh- day  follow- 
ing, Sixth  month  22d. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  7.15,  9  (special  train,)  11  A.M., 
and  2.30  P.M.  Hours  for  returning  to  be  announced 
on  the  grounds. 

Those  residing  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
Central  and  West  Chester  Railroads  will  arrive  and 
depart  by  the  regular  trains, — all  of  which  stop  at 
Westdale  Station  on  that  day. 

Friends  not  desirous  of  connecting  with  other 
roads  on  returning  from  the  grounds  are  invited  to 
remain  until  the  8  P.M.  train,  and  enjoy  a  moonlight 
ride  to  the  city,  as  arrangements  with  the  railroad 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

Excursion  Tickets,  Adult?,  60  cts.,  Children,  35  cts., 
may  be  had  at  Parrish's  Pharmacy,  800  Arch  St.,  or 
of  the  Committee,  on  the  day  of  the  excursion,  at  the 
Depot  and  on  the  several  trains.  Corresponding 
rates  from  other  points. 

In  the  event  of  rain,  ample  shelter  will  be  afforded 
by  the  College  buildings. 

Charles  A.  Dixo'n,        Mary  S.  Htllborn, 
Joseph  M.  Truman  Jr.,  Anna  M.  Hunt, 
Charles  M.  Taylor,      Lizzie  R.  Cooper, 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 
Note. — To  prevent  the  overcrowding  (and  conse- 
quent risk)  attendant  on  the  9  o'clock  (special)  train, 
it  is  hoped  that  as  many  of  our  friends  as  possible 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  7.15  train. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia. 
At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  "Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from 
the  13th  of  5th  month  to  the  17th  of  the  same; 
inclusive,  1807. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  our  constitu- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings,  also  from  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  of  Fishing  Creek  •  and  the  Re- 
presentatives, upon  being  called,  were  present, 
except  ten.  For  the  absence  of  six,  sufficient 
reasons  were  assigned. 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  :  for  Rachel  C.  Til- 
ton,  a  minister  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  for  Avice  Porter,  an  elder  from  Green- 
field and  JNeversink  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Neversink. 
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A  proposition  was  received  from  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  relative  to  some  change  in 
the  ]  iscipline  respecting  Women's  Meetings, 
and,  afttfr  deliberation,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  was  united 
with. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  of  New  York, •Bal- 
timore, and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  were  read. 
Their  contents  were  like  refreshing  streams 
from  the  Fountain  of  divine  Love,  and  renewed 
our  conviction  that  they  who  love  the  Lord  love 
one  another. 

To  assist  the  Clerks  in  collecting  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Meeting,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed. 

The  Representatives  were  desired  to  confer 
together  at  the  rise  of  the  Meeting,  in  order  to 
propose  to  the  afternoon  sitting  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assist- 
ant Clerk  the  present  year. 

Afternoon. — Catharine  P.  Foulke,  on  behalf 
of  the  Representatives,  reported  they  were 
united  in  proposing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Meeting,  the  names  of  Elizabeth  K.  Eastburn 
for  Clerk,  and  Edith  W.  Atlee  for  Assistant 
Clerk  ;  who,  being  sep  rately  considered,  were 
united  with,  and  they  appointed  to  those  ser- 
vices. Mary  S.  Lippincott  and  Mary  H.  Child, 
having  long  served  the  meeting  acceptably, 
were  released. 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  : 

For  David  H.  and  Naomi  Barnes,  Ministers 
from  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting  ;  Alexander 
J  Coffin,  a  Minister  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  endorsed 
by  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting;  Meliis 
S.  Tilton,  an  Elder  and  companion  for  his  wife 
Rachel  C.  Tilton,  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, State  of  New  Yrork. 

An  Epistle  from  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Women  Friends,  held  at  Pickering,  Ca- 
nada West,  was  read,  to  our  comfort  and  edifi- 
catiou. 

To  essay  replies  to  our  sisters  with  whom  we 
correspond,  a  committee  was  appointed.- 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  bring  for- 
ward the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  as  Treasurer, 
— Martha  Dodgson  having  requested  to  be  re- 
leased. 

We  are  informed  by  a  deputation  from  Men's 
Meeting  that  they  had  considered  the  proposi- 
tion introduced  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing-last  year,  and  referre  i  to  this  Meeting,  and 
that  way  did  not  open  in  their  Meeting  to"  make 
the  proposed  change  j  they  have  therefore  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  their  Minutes.  This 
Meeting,  after  a  free  expression  of  sentiment, 
acquiesced  in  their  judgment. 

Information  having  been  received  from  Men's 
Meeting  that  they  had  appointed  a  committee 


tojeonsider  the  proposition  introduced  from  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  unite  with  them,  and  report  to  a  fu- 
ture sitting. 

Third-day — Morning. — The  first,  second  and 
third  Queries,  with  their  Answers,  were  read  and 
deliberately  considered.  Much  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  greater  faithfulness  should  be 
manifest. 

In  considering  the  first  Query,  through  much 
affectionate  counsel  and  earnest  exhortation  we 
were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  attending 
all  our  religious  meetings,  and  especially  those 
in  which  only  the  few  are  usually  gathered. 

We  were  encouraged,  by  reading  the  Answers 
to  the  second  and  third  Queries,  in  the  evi- 
dence of  au  increasing  concern  to  observe  the  re- 
quisitions contained  therein. 

Afternoon. — The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth Queries  and  Answers  were  read  and 
weightily  considered.  Much  exercise  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  education  of  our  children  from 
under  the  care  of  Friends. 

Fourth-day — Morning. — The  eighth  Query, 
and  its  Answers,  were  read,  and  much  concern 
expressed  in  regard  to  dealing. with  offenders. 
We  were  reminded  that,  in  many  instances,  if 
a  judicious  care  had  been  timely  exercised,  trans- 
gressions of  our  Discipline  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  second  Annual  Query  and  its  Answers 
were  also  read,  and  left  for  further  delibera- 
tion. 

Afternoon. — We  had  an  acceptable  visit  from 
our  friends  David  H.  Barnes  and  John  D. 
Wright,  whose  labors  of  love  were  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

In  again  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  second  Annual  Query,  the  condition  of 
schools  throughout  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  re- 
ported, and  in  some  neighborhoods;  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  also  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  are  free  to  the  children 
who  are  members  of  those  Meetings. 

The  committee  named  to  examine  and  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that  they  found 
it  correct,  and  proposed  the  name  of  Esther 
Bancroft  to  serve  as  Treasurer.  The  Meeting 
uniting,  she  was  appointed  to  the  service. 

Fifth-day — Afternoon. — The  joint  commit- 
tee of  men  and  women  Friends  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  introduced  from  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  relative  to  a  revision  of  the 
Discipline  respecting  Women's  Meetings,  re- 
ported that  "  they  all  met,  and,  on  considering 
the  subject,  way  did  not  open  to  adopt  the  pro- 
position, fearing  that  its  tendency  would  be 
rather  to  separate  than  to  unite  Men's  and  Wo- 
men's Meetings/'  After  deliberation,  unity 
was  expressed  with  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
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and  information  was  received  of  the  same  judg- 
ment of  Men's  Meeting. 

Our  friends  George  Truman  and  James  Mott 
paid  us  an  acceptable  visit. 

Epistles  were  produced  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  service,  two  of  which  were  read 
and  united  with. 

Sixth- day. — Epistles  to  our  sisters  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  were  read, 
and,  with  some  slight  alterations,  united  with. 

Selected  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Representative  Committee  or  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings were  read,  giving  interesting  informa- 
tion of  its  labors  with  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  Government  relating  to  military  requi- 
sition from  our  members,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians ;  which  introduced  the  Meeting 
into  deep  feeling,  especially  on  account  of  the 
preseut  condition  of  the  tribes  now  suffering 
from  an  exterminatory  war.  And  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  this  Society  had  continued  the  in- 
terest formerly  manifested,  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  hostilities  of  these  people  might  have 
been  prevented. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
exercises  of  this  Meeting,  was  read  and  united 
with. 

We  have  been  favored,  during  the  sittings  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  to  realize  the  cementing 
influence  of  Divine  Love,  and  we  can,  with  hu- 
mility, acknowledge  that,  under  this  influence, 
the  various  subjects  presented  to  us  for  consid- 
eration have  been  reviewed  with  harmony  and 
condescension. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
give  encouraging  evidence  that  our  members 
appear  increasingly  concerned  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  important  requisitions  contained 
in  the  Queries,  though  deficiencies  ar*  still  ap- 
parent. Much  impressive  counsel  has  been 
given  for  continued  labor  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  seed 
of  Truth  in  the  vineyard  of  the  heart. 

We  were  reminded  that  these  Queries,  in 
their  daily  practical  fulfilment  by  the  members 
of  our  Society,  might  be  compared  to  "  the  tree 
of  life,  which  bore  twelve  manner  of  fruit,  and 
yielded  its  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations/' 

We  were  exhorted  not  to  neglect  the  attend- 
ance of  our  Religious  Meetings — especially 
those  in  which  the  few  only  may  be  expected  to 
gather.  Such  meetings  were  compared  to  the 
"  small  rills  which  feed  the  larger  streams,"  and 
if  these  fail,  the  larger  ones  must  decrease. 

The  recommendation  was  also  given  that 
the  small  meetings  should  be  remembered  and 
more  frequently  visited  in  Gospel  love;  as  the 
company  of  a  Friend  thus  drawn,  would  be  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  to  those  who  feel  oftiraes 
lonely  and  desolate,  even  should  not  a  word  be 
spoken  in  outward  ministry. 


A  concern  prevailed  that,  in  the  administra" 
tion  of  the  discipline  in  relation  to  offenders? 
Friends  should  move  under  the  influence  and 
power  of  restoring  love,  by  which,  impartial 
care,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations, 
would  be  exercised,  and  also  private  labor  ex- 
tended, before  the  case  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Meeting. 

It  was  believed  that  if  Christian  Love  were 
the  ruling  feeling  with  those  who  are  seldom 
absent  from  their  meetings,  they  would  seek 
out  and  visit  those  who  are  apparently  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  in  respect  to  this  duty; 
and,  by  thus  entering  into  feeling,  and  mani- 
festing sympathy  with  them,  obstructions  might 
often  be  removed,  and  the  bond  of  unity  among 
our  members  be  strengthened.  The  injunction 
was  revived,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

The  importance  of  the  testimony  in  relation 
to  a  free  Gospel  Ministry  was  impressively  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  and  we  were  tenderly  coun- 
selled not  to  give  aid  nor  influence  towards  up- 
holding the  system  of  a  salaried  ministry,  winch, 
we  believe,  is  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Christ. 

The  subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Youth  of 
our  Society  was  interestingly  introduced  by 
reading  the  second  Annual  Quary  with  the  re- 
ports from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  showing 
that  we  have  forty-three  schools,  under  the#care 
of  committees  appointed  either  in  the  Prepara- 
tive or  Monthly  Meetings,  mostly  taught  by 
members.  The  teachers  and  pupils  generally  at- 
tend Mid  week  Meetings. 

Friends  were  recommended  to  establish 
schools,  as  advised  in  the  query,  and  if  Monthly 
Meetings  cannot  support  such  schools,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Qaarterly 
Meetings  to  aid  their  constituent  branches  in 
such  efforts,  and  that  in  no  case  should  Friends 
be  dependent  upon  the  public  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

The  importance  of  training  the  flexible  minds 
of  children  in  the  right  direction  was  impres- 
sively brought  into  view,  and  we  were  reminded 
that,  if  we  did  not  cultivate  and  provide  for  the 
literary  taste  of  the  young,  they  would  seek 
mental  food  for  themselves  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day,  much  of  which  is  not 
only  unsuited  for  the  elevation  of  the  mind,  but 
is  also  adverse  to  the  testimonies  which  the 
members  of  our  Society  should  be  concerned  to 
uphold  and  promulgate. 

Much  tender  counsel  was  given  to  mothers  in 
relation  to  their  solemn  responsibilities. 

They  were  encouraged  to  impress  upon  the 
tender  minds  of  the  children  the  importance  of 
a  continual  dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, by  frequently  gathering  them,  and  waiting 
in  silence  to  receive  the  blessing  of  His  love, 
which  will  cement  the  hearts  of  all,  and-  give 
ability  to  realize  the  continued  evidence  of  His 
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superintending  care.  Also,  not  to  neglect  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  uf  our  early  Friends,  relatiug  to  their 
sufferings  and  earnest  labor,  the  benefits  of 
which  we  are  now  experiencing.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  if  parents  were  thus  concerned,  our 
youth  would  not  be  so  often  absent  from  their 
religious  meetings. 

The  daily  evidence  of  delinquency  in  relation 
to  the  observance  of  the  plain  language,  by  our 
members,  and  also  the  tendency  to  follow  the 
varying  customs  of  the  world  in  dress  and 
amusements,  occasioned  deep  concern,  and  we 
were  solemnly  warned  against  the  enervating, 
enslaving  influence  of  Fashion,  which  sometimes 
becomes  an  idol,  and  receives  the  homage  due 
alone  to  the  Creator. 

In  the  government  of  children,  we  were  af- 
fectionately advised  carefully  to  refrain  from 
harsh  measures,  or  evideuce,  by  word  or  action, 
that  love  was  not  the  prompter  of  our  acftons. 

Also,  that  we  should  set  a  watch  upon  our 
lips,  lest,  by  some  unguarded  words,  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
might  be  formed  in  the  susceptible,  inquiring 
mind  of  the  child. 

We  were  exhorted  not  to  offer  the  temptation 
of  intoxicating  beverages  in  social  circles,  re- 
membering our  influence  and  accountably  to- 
ward|j  our  brothers  and  associates  in  relation  to 
this  great  evil  that  is  annually  bringing  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

Our  duties  in  relation  to  those  employed  as 
assistants  in  our  families  were  alluded  to,  and 
we  were  encounged  to  manifest  a  kind  regard 
for  them,  and  endeavor  to  lighten  their  labors, 
remembering  the  obligations  are  mutual.  We 
were  also  advised  to  inculcate  in  our  little  chil- 
dren a  consideration  for  this  class;  they  should 
not  forgot,  while  receiving  attentions  and  ser- 
vices, something  was  also  due  from  them.  By 
this  care  it  was  believed  children  would  be  in- 
troduced into  a  profitable  participation  in  do- 
mestic employments. 

The  solemn  importance  of  the  matrimonial 
covenant  was  impressively  presented,  and  ear- 
nest exhortation  was  given  that  Divine  direc- 
tion and  approval  might  be  fervently  sought  be- 
fore entering  upon  this  sacred  obligation. 

In  review  of  our  responsibilities,  on  account 
of  abundant  favors  and  blessings,  we  were  im- 
pressively called  upon  to  manifest  our  grati- 
tude by  fruits  in  our  daily  life  j  and  mothers 
were  solemnly  reminded  that  although  deep 
sadness  covered  the  heart  if  a  beloved  child 
was  taken  from  the  family  circle  by  death,  much 
greater  was  the  cause  for  sorrow  in  beholding 
evidences  that  the  life  of  the  good  seed  was 
becoming  weakened,  and  its  growth  obstructed, 
by  the  captivating,  hindering  things  of  the 
world. 


A  deep  interest  was  evinced  in  the  condition 
of  the  Freedmen  in  our  country,  and  a  desire 
to  aid  and  elevate  them  for  usefulness.  It  was 
believed  that  a  blessing  will  rest  upon  those 
who  have  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  their  homes 
to  go  into  the  South  land  to  instruct  these 
people. 

One  encouraging  feature,  conspicuously 
manifested  during  the  several  sittings  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  was  the  general  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  gift,  or  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  as  sufficient  to  redeem  mm 
from  evil,  and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  acceptance. 

We  were  reminded  that  on  the  barren  moun- 
tains of  an  empty  profession  there  i3  nothing  to 
feed  or  sustain  our  spiritual  wants,  and  were 
affectionately  invited  to  come  down  into  the 
valley  of  humiliation,  where  the  verdure  is  green, 
and  where  the  Great  Shepherd  causeth  his 
sheep  and  tender  lambs  to  rest  at  noon-day, 
and  be  refreshed  by  the  pure  water  of  life. 

.  Many  hearts  among  the  mothers  went  forth 
to  welcome  the  large  attendance  of  our  young 
Friends,  and  the  belief  was  felt  and  expressed 
that  there  was  among  them  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  blessed  testimonies  of  Truth,  as  con- 
nected with  our  profession. 

The  Gospel  labors  of  Friends  with  us  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  as  refreshing 
streams  by  the  way. 

In  remembrance  of  all  favors  received,  we  de- 
sire to  unite  in  grateful  aspirations,  and  humbly 
ask  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  continued  pre- 
servation. 

Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  informs,  it  is  con- 
cluded to  hold  that  Meeting  at  2,  P.  M.,  until 
the  first  of  Eleventh  month. 

Fishing  Creek.  ^The  time  for  holding  Roar- 
ing Creek  Monthly  Meeting  at  Berwick,  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  has  been  changed  Trom  the 
usual  time  to  the  Seventh-day  following,  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.  The  time  for  holding  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  has 
been  changed  from  5  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  quotas  are  to  be  forwarded  as  usual. 

Having  been  favored  to  transact  the  business 
of  this  Meeting  with  harmony  and  condescen- 
sion, we  conclude,  to  meet  at  trhe  same  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes,  by 

Elizabeth  K.  Eastbu&n,  Clerk. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston,  several  years 
ago,  gave  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Palladium 
a  short  tfarration  of  his  own  experience.  He 
had  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year,  (a  large  sum 
then,  but  not  considered  so  now,)  a  house  in 
town,  and  a  country-seat  a  few  miles  out.  He 
had  several  children,  a  coach,  fine  horses  and 
a  driver;  and  took  pleasure  in  riding  every  day 
with  his  children. 
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One  day,  when  riding,  the  thought  struck  him 
that  each  one  of  his  children  would  expect  to 
have  a  fine  house,  and  coach,  and  horses  and 
driver,  as  their  father  had  before  them,  and  to 
live  as  he  lived  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  unhappy.  He  did  not  think  that  all 
of  them  could  have  things  as  he  had  them,  or 
live  as  he  was  living ;  and  he  rode  home,  sent 
his  coach  and  horses  to  market  and  sold  them  ; 
bought  a  cheap  carry-all,  and  became  his  own 
driver. 

With  emphasis  he  declared  that  no  amount 
of  wealth  could  induce  him  to  return  to  his  for- 
mer mode  of  living,  for  if  any  of  his  chidren 
should  chance  to  be  poor,  as  in  all  probability 
some  of  them  would  be,  they  should  not  suffer 
in  their  feelings  by  the  reflection  that  their 
father  rode  in  his  coach  while  they  had  to  rough 
it  on  foot.  The  example  he  gave  them  afford- 
ed him  a  satisfaction  greater  than  his  wealth 
had  to  bestow. — Friends'  Review. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 
I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long; 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronted  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

And  oh,  dear  Lord,  by  whom  are  seen 

The  creatures  as  they  be, 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  T  lean 

My  human  heart  on  theel 


Selected. 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN, 
Come  stand  by  my  knee,  little  children, 

Too  weary  for  laughter  or  song; 
The  sports  of  the  daylight  are  over, 

And  evening  is  creeping  aloDg; 
The  snow-fields  are  white  in  the  moonlight, 

The  winds  of  the  winter  are  chill, 
But  under  the  sheltering  roof-tree 

The  fire  shineth  ruddy  and  still. 

You  sit  by  the  fire,  little  children, 
Your  cheeks  are  ruddy  and  warm; 

But  out  in  the  cold  of  the  winter 
■  Is  many  a  shivering  form. 

There  are  mothers  that  wander  for  shelter, 
And  babes  that  are  pining  for  bread  ; 

01  thank  the  dear  Lord,  little  children, 
From  whose  tender  hand  you  are  fed. 


Come  look  in  my  eyes,  little  children, 

And  tell  me,  through  all  the  long  day, 
Have  you  thought  of  the  Father  above  us, 

Who  guarded  from  evil  our  way? 
He  heareth  the  cry  of  the  sparrow, 

And  careth  for  great  and  for  small; 
In  life  and  in  death,  little  children, 

His  love  is  the  truest  of  all. 
Now  go  to  your  rest,  little  children, 

And  over  your  innocent  sleep, 
Unseen  by  your  vision,  the  angels 

Their  watch  through  the  darkness  shall  keep. 
Then  pray  that  the  Shepherd  who  guideth 

The  lambs  that  he  loveth  so  well, 
May  lead  you,  in  life's  rosy  morning, 

Beside  the  still  waters  to  dwell. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 
FIFTH  MONTH. 

I  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  (very  few  flakes.).... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  5tl 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  vear  , 


6  day3. 
3  " 
u 

10  " 
12  " 


31 


1866. 


61.37  deg. 
82.00  " 
42.00  " 
4.68  in. 


1053 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  5th 
month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1802—1826 

Lowest  do. 


do.  do. 


1848 


1867. 


10 


31  " 


1867. 


59.44  deg. 
86.00  « 
38.50  " 
7.32  in. 


1213 


62.64  deg. 

71.00  " 
51.75  " 


SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Spring 

mos.  of  1866  

Mean       do  do        do  do 

months  of  1867  

Average  of  the  Spring  temperature  for 

the  past  seventy -eight  years  

Highest  Spring  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1826,   

Lowest        do.       do.  do. 

1799,  1846  


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

1866. 


First  month 
Second  month. 
Third  month... 
Fourth  month. 
Fifth  month.... 


Totals. 


3.14  inch 
6.61  " 

2.15  " 
2.93  " 
4.68  " 

19.51  « 


On  the  3d  inst.  we,  had  heavy  frost  in  this  vicinity, 
killing  many  of  the  early  vegetables,  while  on  th« 
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25th  frost  was  reported  all  along  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road. 

'  Id  reply  to  several  queries  made  of  Dr.  Conrad  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  politely  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information:  u  We  have  had  an  unnsual 
amount  of  rain,'  and  only  exceeded  in  any  corres- 
ponding month  by  that  of  May,  1864,  which  then 
amounted  to  8.68  inches.  The  average  amount  for 
May  is  about  4  inches,  The  temperature  was  three 
decrees  below  the  average,  and  the  same  as  the  year 
1861,  while  1838,  41,  42,  49,  50,  and  58  were  all 
colder,  but  only  one  month  during  which  more  rain 
fell. 

L  Philada.,  6th  mo.  3d,  1367.  J  M.  Ellis. 


Extracts  from  11  Inaugural  Address  of  John 
Stuart  Mill/'  delivered  to  the  University  of 
JSt.  Andrew**  Scotland. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Much  more  might  be  said  respecting  classi- 
cal instruction,  and  literary  cultivation  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  But  it  is 
time  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion: or  rather  its  indispensable  necessity,  for 
it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  which 
pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion at  all. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  value  of  scien- 
tific instruction,  the  mere  information  that  it 
gives,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  born  into  a 
world  which  we  have  not  made;  a  world  whose 
phenomena  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws, 
of  which  we  do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into 
the  world  with  us.  In  such  a  world  we  are  ap- 
pointed to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  be 
done.  Our  whole  working  power  depends  on 
knowing  the  laws  of  the  world — in  other  words, 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to 
work  with,  and  to  work  among,  and  to  work 
upon.  We  may  and  do  rely,  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  knowledge,  on  the  few  who,  in  each 
department,  make  its  acquisition  their  main 
business  in  life.  But  uuless  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  diffused  among 
the  public,  they  never  know  what  is  certain 
and  what  is  not,  or  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  and  who  are  not :  and  they 
either  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  testimony  of 
science,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  charlatans 
and  impostors.  They  alternate  between  igno- 
rant distrust,  and  blind,  often  misplaced,  confi- 
dence. Besides,  who  is  there  who  would  not 
wish  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  common 
physical  facts  that  take  place  under  his  eye? 
Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pump  raises 
water,  why  a  lever  moves  heavy  weights,  why  it 
is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  poles,  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes 
bright,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  tides  ?  Do  we 
not  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  these 
things,  let  him  be  ever  so  skilled  in  a  special 

*  St.  Andrews  is  a  parish  and  seaport  city  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  east  coast  of  Fifeehire.  Its  Univer.-ity 
is  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  founded  in  1411.  • 


profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  but  an  igno- 
ramus ?  It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education 
to  put  us  in  intelligent  possession  of  the  most 
important  and  most  universally  interesting  facts 
of  the  universe,  so  that  the  world  which  sur- 
rouuds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  un- 
interesting because  unintelligible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  part 
of  the  utility  of  science,  and  the  part  which,  if 
neglected  in  youth,  may  be  the  most  easily 
made  up  for  afterwards.  It  is  more  important 
to  understand  the  value  of  scientific  instruction 
as  a  training -and  disciplining  process,  to  fit  the 
intellect  for  the  proper  work  of  a  human  being. 
Facts  are  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  but 
the  mind  itself  is  the  instrument :  and  it  is 
easier  to  acquire  facts,  than  to  judge  what  they 
prove,  and  how,  through  the  facts  which  we 
know,  to  get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 

The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human 
intellect  throughout  life  is  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.  We  are  always  needing  to  know  what  is 
actually  true  about  something  or  other.  It  is 
not  given  to  us  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a  light  to  all  men  and  to  future 
generations;  though  with  a  better  general  edu- 
cation the  number  of  those  who  could  do  so 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  is.  But  we  all  re- 
quire the  ability  to  judge  between  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital 
truths;  to  choose  what  doctrines  we  will  receive 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example;  to  judge 
whether  we  ought  to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radi- 
cals, or  to  what  length  it  is  our  duty  to  go  with 
each  ;  to  form  a  rational  conviction  on  great 
questions  of  legislation  and  internal  policy,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  our  country  should  be- 
have to  dependencies  and  to  foreign  nations. 
And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  dis- 
criminate truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger 
truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our  most  press- 
ing interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the 
matters  we  are  concerned  with.  If  we  are 
farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve 
our  soil ;  if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influ- 
ence the  markets  of  our  commodities;  if  judges, 
or  jurymen,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  that  truly 
did  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  whom  a  disputed 
right  truly  belongs.  Every  time  we  have  to 
make  a  new  resolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in 
any  situation  in  life,  we  shall  go  wrong  unless 
we  know  the  truth  about  the  facts  on  which 
our  resolution  depends.  Now,  however  differ- 
ent these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  how- 
ever unlike  they  are  in  their  subject  matter,  the 
methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and  the  tests  of 
truth,  are  in  all  cases  much  the  same.  There 
are  but  two  roads  by  which  truth  can  be  dis- 
covered :  observation,  and  reasoning :  observa- 
tion, of  course,  including  experiment.  We  all 
observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  successfully;  we  all  ascertain  truths  :  but 
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most  of  us  do  it  very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on  at 
all  were  we  not  able  to  fall  back  on  otlers  who 
do  it  better.  If  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  de- 
gree, we  should  be  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  could  :  they  would  be  able  to 
reduce  us  to  slavery.  Then  how  shall  we  best 
learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  the  way  in 
which  it  has  already  been  successfully  doue. 
The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attaiued,  rea- 
soning, and  observation,  have  been  carried  to 
their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the  physical 
sciences.  As  classical  literature  furnishes  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  expression,  so 
do  the  physical  sciences  those  of  the  art  of 
thiuking.  Mathematics,  and  its  application  to 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  are  tha  most 
complete  example  of  the  discovery  of  truths  by 
reasoning;  experimental  science  of  their  dis- 
covery by  direct  observation.  In  ali  these 
cas.'s  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the  operation, 
because  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  have 
been  found  true  by  subsequent  trial.  It  is  by 
the  study  of  these,  then,  that  we  may  hope  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  distinguishing  truth,  in 
cases  where  there  do  not  exist  the  same  ready 
means  of  verification. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHY  NOT  SAY  THIS  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
question  is,  "  How  shall. the  young  lady  appli- j 
cant  receive  immediate  compensation  for  some  | 
kind  of  labor?"  In  this  respect  she  is  just! 
where  young  men  of  education  and  ability  find 
themselves  every  day — brought  cluse  to  the  al- 
ternative of  accepting  for  a  time  humble  labor 
or  none  at  all.  To  our  Western  cities  aud 
towns  come  scores  of  young  men,  who  cheer- 
fully undertake  labors  which  at  they:  Eastern 
homes  would  be  exceedingly  distasteful,  if  they 
did  not  scorn  them  altogether,  because  they  feel 
themselves  qualified  for  a  higher  grade  of  work. 
And  does  any  one  give  them  -  credit  for  great 
magnanimity  ?  Does  any  one  think  they  are 
anything  more  than  manly  in  accepting  with- 
out a  murmur  the  hardness  of  the  situation  ? 
So,  for  the  educated  young  woman,  one  single 
half-hour  speut  in  reverie  over  the  rewards  that 
cultivated  powers  and  high  attainments  ought 
to  bring  is  so  much  time  worse  than  lost.  If 
she  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  debt,  she  should 
accept  the  very  first  situation  that  offers;  pro- 
vided she  can  fill  it  honestly. 

Domestic  service  receives  the  best  pay,  ex- 
acts the  lightest  duties,  and  offers  the  most 
wholesome  variety  of  exercise  of  any  depart- 
ment of  female  labor.  To  be  a  cook,  though, 
requires  more  than  book  knowledge  can  give. 
But  her  education  joined  with  the  maternal  in- 
stinct which  most  women  possess,  would  fit  her 
for  the  holiest  of  duties,  the  care  of  children. 
To  spurn  such  a  place  is  simply  to  "  decline  an- 


gelhood." She  would  be  doing  what  thousands 
of  the  very  best  of  our  sex  are  giving  life  and 
strength  to  do.  In  thousands  of  homes  these 
same  u  best  of  women"  would  value  her  (if  she 
deserved  it)  as  a  faithful  sister.  But  suppose 
a  fiivolous  mother  wants  some  one  upon  whose 
shoulders  to  cast  the  duties  irksome  to  herself, 
and  who  is  entirely  content  to  give  up  those 
cares  to  an  ignorant  foreigner ;  is  the  labor  in- 
trinsically any  the  less  high  and  holy  ?  In 
such  a  situation  she  would  be  using  her  gifts 
and  knowledge,  eminently  "for  others,"  with  a 
further  reach  and  a  more  powerful  leverage,  if 
with  a  narrower  field,  than  from  the  recitation- 
room  of  a  high  school ;  and  if  she  has  had  the 
good  sense  once  to  have  accepted  the  lower  po- 
sition, how  can  she  hesitate  to  fill  it  again  till 
she  finds  her  true  level?  It  cannot  be  long. 
Every  one,  sooner  or  later,  finds  his  or  her  place  : 
aud  by  the  allotments  of  Provideuce,  the  work 
that  God  has  best  fitted  him  or  her  to  do.  It 
is  not  wise  for  any  young  person  to  imagine 
that  society  will  appreciate  their  right-minded 
intentions,  their  holy  resolves,  their  noble  self- 
Tlenials ;  all  these  are  measured  only  by  the 
"  Father  who  seeth  in  secret."  Society  pays 
for  what  it  gets  in  tangible  acts,  often  grudging- 
ly. If  you  accomplish  anything  for  society,  it 
recognizes  you  when  it  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and 
pays  you  at  its  own  time.  But  with  God  the 
reward  is  sure  ;  and  the  very  humblest  labor  is 
holy,  dignified  and  angelic  accordiug  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  performed.  Let  young  wo- 
men who  meet  these  struggles  help  themselves, 
and  others  in  like  circumstances,  by  creating  a 
better  public  sentiment,  by  constantly  insisting 
upon  the  justness  of  receiving  an  equal  remu- 
neration to  that  awarded  to  young  men  for  la- 
bor of  an  equal  quality,  and,  lastly,  by  filling 
every  situation  with  the  dignity  of  conscien- 
tious faithfulness. 

All  this  I  would  say  to  my  younger  sisters 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  fully  remembering 
how  hard  it  is  to  struggle  against  the  errors  of 
our  false  education,  and  fully  measuring  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Had  such  counsel  been  given  to 
me  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  mine 
of  blessing,  by  God's  favor,  in  strengthening 
my  heart. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

OXYGEN. 

Oxygen,  in  its  native  condition,  is  a  gas  or 
air.  It  floats  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  forming, 
by  measure,  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and 
by  weight  a  much  larger  proportion.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  in  the  air, — that  which  supports 
both  life  and  flame;  the  support  of  each  of 
which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  (as 
we  shall  see  ere  long)  than  most  people  think. 
But  though  it  floats  freely  in  the  air,  oxygen 
is  never  found  there  alone.    If  it  were  so;  flame 
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and  life  would  burn  with  too  much  energy  and 
rapidity.  It  is  always  diluted  with  auother 
gaseous  element,  called  nitrogen,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  one  parts  of  the  former  to  seven- 
ty-nine of  the  latter.  There  are  also  small 
and  varying  quantities  of  other  gases  and  va- 
pors in  the  air  j  but  these  quantities  of  its  chief 
components  are  always  constant,  whether  the 
air  be  light  or  heavy,  expanded  or  compressed. 
Oxygen  exists  also  abundantly  in  water.  There 
it  is  not  free,  but  chemically  combined  or  unit- 
ed with  hydrogen  ;  two  elements  thus  com- 
bined always  forming  a  very  different  substance 
from  what  either  of  them  is  alone.  Oxygen 
will  mix  with  hydrogen  as  gas;  but  wherever 
they  may  be  in  the  proportions  of  two-thirds, 
by  measure,  of  hydrogen  and  one-third  of  oxy- 
gen, they  have  such  an  affinity  or  liking  that 
if  a  spark  or  flame  come  in  contact  with  them, 
they  will  explode,  and,  uniting  together,  form 
water;  existing  in  that  state  in  many  thousand 
times  less  space  than  they  occupied  as  gas  or 
air.  Thus  water  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unit- 
ed or  married,  and  flame  is  the  priest  which 
marries  them.  And  fire  will  unite  oxygen  witk 
many  other  elements  beside  hydrogen.  In  fact, 
either  by  that  or  other  means,  it  may  be  made 
chemically  to  unite  with  at  least  sixty-three  out 
of  the  sixty-five  elements  which  have  been  dis- 
covered. And  in  such  union  it  exists  abun- 
dantly on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  forming 
about  one  half  of  its  solid  crust,  or  outer  sur- 
face, as  far  as  man  has  penetrated.  Oxygen, 
however,  when  thus  married,  is  far  from  being 
a  faithful  spouse.  Its  restlessness,  and  the 
preference  it  gives  to  one  element  over  another, 
cause  it  to  be  continually  seeking  fresh  com- 
binations. Thus,  when  it  is  quietly  settled 
down  in  water,  the  water  may  be  set  on  fire  by 
throwing  a  piece  of  potassium  in  it;  because 
the  nearest  particles  of  oxygen  leave  the  hydro- 
gen, with  which  in  water  they  were  combined, 
to  unite  by  flame  with  the  potassium  which 
they  like  better,  and  form  potassa.  And  thus  in 
a  quieter  way,  if  iron  be  thrown  into  water, 
oxygen  will  leave  the  hydrogen  and  seize  upon 
the  outer  particles,  to  form  oxide  of  iron  (rust), 
though  this  process  goes  on  much  more  rapidly 
in  damp  air,  where  the  oxygen  was  free.  And 
a  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  uses  to 
which  this  oxide  of  iron  is  turned  ;  for  it  forms 
the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  coloring  of  sands, 
and  clays,  and  marbles,  and  the  pigments  of 
many  paints.  It  gives  strength  to  vegetables, 
and  through  them  to  animal  frames,  where  it  is 
distinctly  traced  as  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood ;  and  in  fine,  supplies  the  warm  and  glow- 
ing tints  of  nearly  all  outward  nature.  llest- 
less,  however,  as  oxygen  is  generally,  its  union 
with  some  elements,  especially  some  of  the  less 
known  metals,  is  hard  to  be  severed.  This  is 
the  case  with  calcium,  aluminum,  sodium,  mag- 


nesium, and  potassium,  which  are  only  met  with 
in  a  pure  state  after  having  passed  through  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist;  because  oxygen  likes 
them  so  well  that  they  can  scarcely  be  parted. 
To  these  firm  combinations  we  are  indebted  for 
clay,  sand,  lime;  yea,  nearly  all  our  earths, 
which  are  really  only,  for  the  most  part,  oxides 
of  other  elements.  Their  changes — nay,  their 
very  existence — are  due  to  the  preference  which 
oxygen  gives  to  one  element  over  another,  and 
to  its  restless  seeking  for  new  combinations ;  and 
by  it  nearly  all  the  material  operations  of  na- 
ture, slow  or  rapid,  minute  or  grand,  are  car- 
ried into  effect. —  Our  Own  Fireside. 


Nothing  renders  one  more  happy  than  to  do 
pleasantly  what  one  must  do  from  necessity. 

ITEMS. 

The  Panama  Railway. — Since  the  construction  of 
this  road  across  the  Isthmus  it  has  carried  nearly 
40,000  passengers  and  $675,000,000  of  treasure,  the 
latter  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  silver  shipments  over  the  road  are 
gradually  declining,  and  most  of  the  silver  trans- 
ported is  shipped  to  the  Isthmus  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  Of  freight  the  road  has 
transported  614,535  tons,  but  this  year  it  is  estimated 
the  traffic  will  amount  to  150,000  tons.  America 
now  controls  the  road,  which  runs  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Granada,  but  England  is  making  great 
exertions  to  get  possession  of  it. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Sacramento,  by  the 
railroad  route,  is  3129  miles,  of  which  1887  have 
been  completed  and  are  now  in  successful  operation, 
leaving  but  1252  miles  yet  to  be  built.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  gap  will  be  filled  up  within 
two  years. 

Owing  to  the  stringent  rules  enforced  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  whites  to  register,  the  New 
Orleans  papers  say  the  proportion  of  registered  col- 
ored voters  to  white  voters  is  so  large  as  to  become 
alarming.  Outside  the  city  the  proportion  is  still 
greater.  At  the  latest  accounts  the  voters  registered 
at  Baton  Rouge  were  thirty-six  whites  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  colored.  At  Ascension,  fifty-one 
whites  and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  colored. 
Part  of  the  disproportion  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  every  qualified  negro  registered,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  those  whites  not  disfranchised  by 
law  refused  to  register. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  Friends'  Association 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen,  shows  that  their  efforts  the  past  year  have 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools.  Seventeen  are  represented 
as  in  successful  operation.  In  some  of  these  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  seek  out  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  those  who  showed  decided  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching,  and  place  them  over  the  primary 
classes.  More  than  eight  hundred  children  have 
been  under  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  the  con- 
dition and  deportment  of  the  colored  people  in  sec- 
tions where  they  are  located  are  encouraging  and 
hopeful.  The  Association  asks  the  aid  of  Friends  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  teachers  at  their  posts 
of  usefulness.  It  is  not  thought  that  in  future  clothing 
will  be  needed,  but  money  i3  indispensable.  Books 
and  seeds  will  also  be  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  peo- 
ple will,  generously  respond  to  their  need. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REVIEW   OF   THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  212.) 

Love  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  seal  of  that  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  for  by  this  we  know  "  we  have 
passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brethren 
abideth  in  death." — 1  John.  iii.  14. 

This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Robertson's  dis- 
courses, entitled,  "  The  new  commandment  of 
love  to  one  another,"  from  the  text,  John  xiii. 
84.  UA  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another." 

u  In  the  opening  of  the  discourse  he  says, 
W  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  atttempt  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  arising  from  the 
fact  thai  words  change  their  meaning.  Our 
Lord  affixed  a  new  significance  to  the  word  love. 
It  had  been  in  use,  of  course,  before,  but  the 
new  sense  in  which  He  used  it  made  it  a  new 
word. 

His  law  is  not  adequately  represented  by  the 
word  love ;  because  love  is,  by  conventional  us- 
age, appropriated  to  one  species  of  human  affec- 
tion, which,  in  the  commoner  men,  is  the  most 
selfish  of  all  our  feelings ;  in  the  best,  too  ex- 
clusive and  individual  to  represent  that  charity 
which  is  universal. 

Nor  is  charity  a  perfect  symbol  of  his  meaning; 
for  charity  by  use  is  identified  with  another  form 


of  love,  which  is  but  a  portion  of  it, — almsgiv- 
ing ;  and  too  saturated  with  that  meaning  to  be 
entirely  disengaged  from  it,  even  when  we  use  it 
most  accurately. 

Benevolence  or  philanthropy,  in  derivation, 
come  nearer  to  the  idea :  but  yet  you  feel  at 
once  that  these  words  fall  short;  they  are  too 
tame  and  cool ;  too  merely  passive,  as  states  of 
feeling  rather  than  forms  of  life. 

We  have  no  sufficient  word.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  help  for  it,  but  patiently  to  strive  to 
master  the  meaning  of  this  mighty  word  love, 
in  the  only  light  that  is  left  us,  the  light  of  the 
Saviour's  life  :  'As  I  have  loved  you ;'  that  alone 
expounds  it. 

We  will  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  precon- 
ceived notions  ;  remove  all  low  associations,  all 
partial  and  conventional  ones.  If  we  would  un- 
derstand this  law,  it  must  be  ever  a  '  new* 
commandment,  ever  receiving  fresh  light  and 
meaning  from  His  life. 

Take,  I.  The  novelty  of  the  law— 6  That  ye 
love  one  another.' 

II.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  it — 'As  I  have 
loved  you/ 

I.  Its  novelty.  A  1  new  commandment:'  yet 
that  law  was  old.    See  1  John  ii.  7,  8. 

1.  It  was  new  as  a  historical  fact.  We  talk 
of  the  apostolic  mission  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
we  say  that  the  apostles  were  ordered  to  go  anil 
plaut  churches,  and  so  we  dismiss  the  great  fact. 
But  we  forget  that  the  command  was  rather  the 
result  of  a  spirit  working  from  within,  than  of. 
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an  injunction  working  from  without.  That 
spirit  was  Love. 

And  when  that  new  spirit  was  in  the  world, 
see  how  straightway  it  created  a  Dew  thing. 
Men  before  that  had  travelled  into  foreign 
countries  :  the  naturalist,  to  collect  specimens; 
the  historian,  to  accumulate  facts  ;  the  philoso- 
pher, to  hive  up  wisdom,  or  else  he  had  stayed 
in  his  cell  or  grove  to  paint  pictures  of  beautiful 
love.  But  the  spectacle  of  an  Apostle  Paul 
crossing  oceans,  not  to  conquer  kingdoms,  nor 
to  hive  up  knowledge,  but  to  impart  life, — not 
to  accumulate  stores  for  self,  but  to  give  and  to 
spend  himself, — was  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  celestial  fire  had  touched  the  hearts 


if  to  be  a  barbarian  were  identical  with  being  a 
brute. 

Now,  listen  to  Christ's  exposition  of  the  word 
neighbor.  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  love  your  ene- 
mies/ And  he  went  further.  As  a  specimen 
of  a  neighbor  he  specially  selected  one  of  that 
nation  whom,  as  a  theologian  and  a  patriot, 
every  Jew  had  been  taught  to  hate." 

"  3.  It  is  new  in  being  made  the  central 
principle  of  a  system.  Never  had  obedience 
before  been  trusted  to  a  principle  :  it  had  al- 
ways been  hedged  round  by  a  law.  The  reli- 
gion of  Christ  is  not  a  law,  but  a  spirit, — not  a 


of  men,  and  their  hearts  flamed  j  and  it  caught,  i  creed,  but  a  life.  To  the  one  motive  of  love 
and  spread,  and  would  not  stop.  On  they  went,  !  God  has  intrusted  the  whole  work  of  winning 
that  glorious  band  of  brothers,  in  their  strange  I  the  souls  of  His  redeemed.  The  heart  of  man 
enterprise,  over  oceans,  and  through  forests,  was  made  for  love ;  pants  and  pines  for  it : — 
penetrating  into  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  throne;  j  only  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  in  restric- 
to  the  hut  of  the  savage  feeding  on  human  flesh,  j  tions,  can  his  soul  expand.  Now,  it  was  reserved 
and  to  the  shore  lined  with  the  skin  clad  inhab-  j  for  One  to  pierce,  with  the  glance  of  intuition, 
itants  of  these  fir  Isles  of  Britain.  Read  the  down  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  to 
account  given  by  Turtul'ian  of  the  marvellous  j  proclaim  the  simplicity  of  its  machinery.  'Love/ 
rapidity  with  which  the  Christians  increased  said  the  apostle  after  Him, — 'Love  is  the  ful- 
and  swarmed,  and  you  are  reminded  of  one  of  filling  of  the  law/ 

those  vast  armies  of  ants  which  move  across  a  j  We  are  told  that  in  the  new  commandment 
country  in  irresistible   myriads,  drowned  by  i  the  old  perishes;    that  under  the  law  of  love, 


thousands  in  rivers,  cut  off  by  fire,  consumed 
by  man  and  beast,  and  yet  fresh  hordes  succeed- 
ing interminably  to  supply  their  place. 

A  new  voice  was  heard  j  a  new  yearning 
upon  earth ;  man  pining  at  being  severed  from 


man  is  free  from  the  law  of  works.  Let  us  see 
how 

Take  any  commandment, — for  example,  the 
sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth.  I  may  abstain 
from  murder  and  theft,  deterred  bylaw;  be- 


his  brother,  and  longing  to  burst  the  false  dis- 1  cause  law  has  annexed  to  them  certain  penal 
tinctions  which  had  kept  the  best  hearts  from  j  ties.  But  I  may  also  rise  into  the  spirit  of 
each  other  so  long;  an  infant  cry  of  life — the  !  Charity;  then  1  am  free  from  the  law.  The 
cry  of  the  young  Church  of  God.  And  all  this  j  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man  ;  the  law 
from  Judea — the  narrowest,  most  bigoted,  most  no  more  binds  or  restrains  me,  now  that  I  love 


intolerant  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

Now,  I  say  that  this  was  historically  a  new 
thing. 

2.  It  was  new  in  extent.  It  was,  in  literal 
words,  an  old  commandment,  given  before  both 
to  Jew  and  Gentile.  To  the  Jew  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Lev.  xix.  18.  To  the  Gentile,  in 
the  recognition  which  was  so  often  made  of 
the  beauty  of  the  law  in  its  partial  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  friendship,  patriotism,  domes- 
tic attachment,  and  so  on. 

But  the  difference  lay  in  the  extent  in  which 
these  words  '  one  another'  were  understood.  By 
them,  or  rather  by  '  neighbor,'  the  Jew  meant 
his  countrymen  ;  and  na-rrowed  that  down  again 
to  his  friends  among  his  countrymen  ;  so  that 
the  well-known  Rabinical  gloss  upon  these 
words,  current  in  the  days  of  Christ,  was,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  ene- 
my.' And  what  the  Gentile  understood  by  the 
extent  of  the  law  of  love,  we  may  learn  from  the 
well-known  words  of  their  best  and  wisest,  who 
thanked  heaven  that  he  was  born  a  man,  and 
not  a  brute;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian;  as 


my  neighbor,  than  the  dike  built  to  keep  in 
the  sea  at  high  tide  restrains  it  when  that  sea 
has  sunk  to  low-water  mark. 

Or  the  seventh.  You  may  keep  that  law  from 
dread  of  discovery, — or  you  may  learn  a  higher 
love:  and  then  you  cannot  injure  a  human 
soul — you  cannot  degrade  a  human  spirit. 
Charity  has  made  the  old  commandment  super- 
fluous. In  the  strong  language  of  St.  John,  you 
cannot  sin,  because  you  are  born  of  God. 

It  was  the  proclamation  of  this,  the  great 
living  principle  of  human  obedience,  not  with 
the  pedantry  of  a  philosopher,  nor  the  exaggera- 
tion of  an  orator,  but  in  the  simple  reality  of 
life,  which  made  this  commandment  of  Christ  a 
new  commandment. 

II.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  the  law, — (  as  I 
have  loved  you/ 

Broadly,  the  love  of  Christ  was  the  spirit  of 
giving  all  he  had  to  give.  ( Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend/  Christ's  love  was  not  a  senti- 
ment,; it  was  a  self-giving.  To  that  his  ad- 
versaries bore  testimony  : — '  He  saved  others ; 
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Himself  He  cannot  save.'  Often  as  we  have 
read  these  words,  did  it  ever  strike  us, — and,  if 
not,  does  it  not  bring  a  flash  of  surprise  when 
we  perceive  it, — that  these  words,  meant  as 
taunt,  were  really  the  noblest  panegyric,  a  high- 
er testimony  and  more  adequate  far  than  even 
that  of  the  centurion?  1  He  saved  others; 
Himself  He  cannot  save.'  The  first  clause  con- 
tained the  answer  to  the  second — '  Himself  He 
cannot  save  !'  How  could  He,  having  saved 
others  ?  How  can  any  keep  what  he  gives  ? 
How  can  any  live  for  self,  when  he  is  living  for 
others?  Unconsciously,  those  enemies  were 
enunciating  the  very  principles  of  Christianity, 
the  grand  law  of  all  existence,  that  only  by  los- 
ing self  you  can  save  others  ;  that  only  by  giv- 
ing life  you  can  bless." 

"  That  spirit  of  self-giving  manifests  itself  in 
the  shape  of  considerate  kindliness.  Take  three 
cases  : — First,  that  in  which  He  fed  the  people 
with  bread.  'I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, because  they  continue  with  me  now  three 
days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.'  There  was  a 
tenderness  which,  not  absorbed  in  his  own  great 
designs,  considered  a  number  of  small  particu- 
lars of  their  state — imagined,  provided  ;  and 
this  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  lowest  wants. 
Again,  to  the  disciples  :  '  Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile.'  He 
would  not  over-work  them  in  the  sublimest  ser- 
vice. He  did  not  grudge  from  duty  their  inter- 
val of  relaxation  ;  He  even  tenderly  enforced 
it.  Lastly,  his  dying  words  :  '  B  -hold  thy  mo- 
ther !  Woman,  behold  thy  son  V  Short  sen- 
tences. He  was  too  exhausted  to  say  more. 
But  in  that  hour  of  death-torture  He  could 
thiuk  of  her  desolate  state  when  he  was  gone, 
and,  with  delicate,  thoughtful  attention,  pro 
vide  for  her  well  being. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great  acts ; 
but,  because  they  wait  for  great  opportunities, 
life  passes,  and  the  acts  of  love  are  not  done  at 
all.  Observe,  this  considerateness  of  Christ 
was  shown  in  little  things.  And  such  are  the 
parts  of  human  life.  Opportunities  for  doing 
greatly  seldom  occur — life  is  made  up  of  infini- 
tesimals. If  you  compute  the  sum  of  happiness 
in  any  given  day,  you  will  find  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  small  attentions, — kind  looks,  which 
made  the  heart  swell,  and  stirred  into  health 
that  sour,  rancid  film  of  misanthropy,  which  is 
apt  to  coagulate  on  the  stream  of  our  inward 
life,  as  surely  as  we  live  in  heart  apart  from  our 
feliow-creatures.  Doubtless  the  memory  of 
each  one  of  us  will  furnish  him  with  the  pic- 
ture of  some  member  of  a  family  whose  very 
presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness : — a  daugh- 
ter, perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  dis- 
tance irritated  every  one's  countenance.  What 
was  the  secret  of  such  a  one's  power  ?  What 
had  she  done?  Absolutely  nothing;  but  ra- 
diant smiles,  beaming  good  humor,  the  tact  of 


divining  what  every  one  felt  and  every  one 
wanted,  told  that  she  had  got  out  of  self,  and 
learned  to  think  for  others;  so  that  at  one  time 
it  showed  itself  in  deprecating  the  quarrel, 
which  lowering  brows  and  raised  tones  already 
showed  to  be  impending,  by  sweet  words;  at 
another,  by  smoothing  an  invalid's  pillow ;  at  an- 
other, by  soothing  a  sobbing  child  ;  at  another, 
by  humoring  and  softening  a  father  who  had 
returned  weary  and  ill-tempered  from  the  irri- 
tating cares  of  business.  None  but  she  saw 
those  things.  None  but  a  loving  heart  could 
see  them." 

"That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power. 
Call  you  those  things  homely  trifles, — too 
homely  for  a  sermon?  By  reference  to  the 
character  of  Christ,  they  rise  into  something 
quite  sublime.  For  that  is  loving  as  He  loved. 
And  remark,  too,  these  trifles  prepare  for  larger 
deeds.  The  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial 
capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  the  one 
who  is  always  doing  considerate  small  ones. 
The  soul  which  poured  itself  out  to  death  upon 
the  cross  for  the  human  race,  was  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  people, 
contrived  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  and  was 
thoughtful  for  a  mother." 

"  Once  again  : — It  was  a  love  never  foiled  by 
the  unworthiness  of  those  on  whom  it  had  been 
once  bestowed.  It  was  a  love  which  faults,  de- 
sertion, denial,  unfaithfulness,  could  not  chill, 
even  though  they  wrung  his  heart.  He  had 
chosen  ;  and  He  trusted. 

And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Christ  wins 
the  hearts  of  His  redeemed.  He  trusted  the 
doubting  Thomas;  and  Thomas  arose  with  a 
faith  worthy  '  of  his  Lord  and  his  God.'  He 
would  not  suffer  even  the  lie  of  Peter  to  shake 
his  conviction  that  Peter  might  love  Him  yet; 
and  Peter  answered  to  that  sublime  forgiveness. 
His  last  prayer  was  extenuation  and  hope  forfc 
the  race  who  had  rejected  Him, — and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  become  His  own,  He 
has  loved  us,  God  knows  why — I  do  not;  and 
we,  all  unworthy  though  we  may  be,  respond 
faintly  to  that  love,  and  try  to  be  what  He  would 
have  us. 

Therefore,  come  what  may,  hold  fa3t  to  love. 
Though  men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them 
not  embitter  or  harden  it.  We  win  by  tender- 
ness ;  we  conquer  by  forgiveness.  O,  strive  to 
enter  into  something  of  that  large  celestial 
Charity  which  is  meek,  enduring,  unretaliating, 
and  which  even  the  overbearing  world  cannot 
withstand  forever.  Learn  the  new  command- 
ment of  the  Son  of  God.  Not  to  love,  but  to 
love  as  he  loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit  to 
your  life-duties;  go  forth  children  of  the  cross 
to  carry  everything  before  you,  and  win  victo- 
ries for  God  by  the  conquering  power  of  a  love 
like  His." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in 
the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  per- 
petual serenity. — Addison. 

It  is  evident  that  the  systems  of  education 
which  obtain,  need  great  and  almost  total  re- 
formation. What  does  a  boy  in  the  middle 
class  of  society  learn  at  school  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  of  his  age  or  country  ?  When 
he  has  left  school,  how  much  does  he  under- 
stand of  the  business  and  duty  of  life  ? — Dy- 
mond's  Essays. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ROGATSKY. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 
(John  xiii.  35.)  Forbearing  one  another  in 
love.  Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath,  but  be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
(Eph.  iv.  2,  3,  26,  32.) 

Humble  Christians  never  affect  singularity, 
nor  set  up  extraordinary  claims;  they  rather 
study  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  strive  not  about 
words  or  places  of  distinction,  lest  the  general, 
harmony  subsisting  among  them  and  the  edi- 
fication of  souls  should  be  hindered.  Whoever 
judges  and  blames  everything,  and  can  never 
agree  cr  join  in  devotion  with  other  experienced 
Christians,  is  puffed  up  with  self  conceit,  and  is 
in  the  way  to  a  dangerous  shipwreck, 11  for  pride 
comes  before  a  fall."  Believer,  cultivate  hu- 
mility. Take  thy  place  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
learn  of  Him.  He  sets  thee  an  example  of 
love,  patience,  forbearance,  long  suffering,  and 
readiness  to  forgive.  If  you  know  these  things, 
happy  are  you  if  you  do  them.  Practical  con- 
formity to  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  best  proof 
that  we  have  the  spirit  of  Christ.  What  tends 
not  to  thy  glory,  0  Lord,  and  is  not  thy  own 
work,  (whatever  appearance  it  may  have)  is  not 
really  good  aud  profitable.  One  that  is  really 
poor  in  spirit,  though  he  has  practiced  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life  ever  so  long,  and  ever 
so  diligently,  always  thinks  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived but  a  very  little  portion  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  sanctification  hardly  to  be  begun  in 
his  soul,  so  far  is  he  from  believing  he  has 
already  attained  it,  that  after  all  his  best  actions 
he  counts  himself  not  worthy  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  a  grateful  son.  He  is  never  pleased 
with  himself.  No  degree  of  holiness  will  satisfy 
his  soul.  He  seeks  and  finds  no  rest  or  comfort 
but  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the 
pardon  of  his  sins  by  faith,  resigning  him- 
self entirely  in  His  hands,  to  be  more  and  more 
sanctified  and  perfected.  In  this  state  he  is 
safe  indeed ;  he  is  prepared  for  death,  and  has 
no  reason  to  be  anxiously  afraid,  though  earn- 
estly desirous  of  higher  degrees  of  sanctification. 


Believers  are  subject  to  many  changes  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  In  a  state  of  gladness  therefore 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  and  in  the  hours  of 
trouble  and  sadness,  to  entertain  good  hopes. 
Thu*  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  happy  me- 
dium between  the  extremities  of  levity  and  de- 
spair. Before  a  man  has  a  true  sense  of  his 
own  miseries,  the  complaints  and  infirmities  of 
the  saints  are  often  stumbling-blocks  to  him, 
but  afterwards  they  will  administer  to  him  great 
comfort. 

Disquiet  of  .mind  and  spiritual  slothfulness 
often  proceed  from  self-righteousness  and  not 
looking  to  Christ  for  everything,  but  trusting 
secretly  to  something  in  ourselves. 

<£  Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with  thee. 
Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 
Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
wards receive  me  to  glory.  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and 
heart  faileth  :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  forever."  (Psalm  lxxiii. 
23,  26;  Psalm  xvi.  8,  11.) 

Babes  in  religion  long  not  only  for  Christ, 
but  for  sensible  communion  with  Him,  and 
very  often  are  they  indulged  with  it,  that  they 
may  be  weaned  from  the  world.  But  those  of 
fuller  age,  who  have  their  senses  more  exercised, 
are  thankful  that  they  can  trust  him  when 
they  do  not  see  him,  and  can  follow  him  when 
they  feel  no  comfort,  relying  more  on  the  word3 
and  covenant  of  God,  than  on  those  sensations 
which,  though  ever  precious  and  desirable,  are 
often  withdrawn,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether 
we  are  so  decided  and  eager  to  follow  God  into 
a  land  not  sown.  Lord  give  me  grace  to  trust 
thee  in  the  dark,  to  rest  on  thy  promises,  believ- 
ing that  thou  art  always  present,  though  un- 
seen. 1  would  not  live  on  frames  and  feelings, 
but  on  Christ,  nor  fancy  that  my  God  changes 
because  I  do.  I  am  always  with  thee,  as  thy 
child,  needing  thy  watchful  care;  and  thou  art 
always  with  me,  as  my  father,  sympathising 
with  and  caring  for  me.  Lord  suffer  us  not  to 
despair  in  any  extremity,  but  cause  us  to  believe 
and  feel  that  the  greater  our  distress,  the  nearer 
and  more  glorious  will  be  thine  aid;  that  man's 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity;  and  that  at 
evening  tim-e  it  shall  be  light. 

"Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head," 


That  earnestness  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
that  activity  and  perseverance  in  doing  good 
which  true  religion  inspires,  appear  to  many  to 
be  indications  of  insanity,  and  awaken  in  them 
solicitude ;  while  equal  earnestness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  worldly  things  awakens  no  such  appre- 
hensions, but  is  viewed  with  approbation. 


friends;  intellige-ncer. 
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THE  COMPENSATIONS  OF  SORROW. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  of  an  order 
beyond  which  nothing  can  pass,  into  which  each 
sorrow  is  adjusted  •  and  in  the  thought  of  a  Su- 
preme Hand  that  can  mould  all  things  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  thus  guarantees  the  stability  of  that  di- 
vine order,    They  are  like  resting  places  on  the 
stairway  up  a  gray  cathedral  spire,  platforms  on 
each  of  which  you  stop  and  breathe,  and  rest  and 
enjoy,  the  widening  landscape,  and  the  promise 
of  the  view  which  is  to  crown  the  whole,  and 
grow  familiar  with  a  feature  here  and  there. 
So,  resting  as  we  pass,  in  these  lower  thoughts 
— we  reach  the  last :  that  the  end  of  all  things 
is  our  good.    The  particular  sorrow  may  hurt, 
but  the  drift  of  the  whole  is  good.    And  some- 
times the  very  sorrow  has  wrought  us  good. 
We  know  that  already  by  experience.    It  was 
good  for  our  temper  to  suffer.    It  calmed,  re- 
strained, chastened  us — made  us  less  impatient, 
or  fretful,  or  violent.   Trial  has  been  purifying 
us,  from  the  throng  of  the  vulgar,  animal  de 
sires,  from  restless  cravings,  from  the  stain  of 
passion.    It  has  done  good  by  preventing  us 
laying  hold  of  the  present  world,  loosening  our 
attachment  to  it,  setting  us  a  little  apart  from 
its  painted  shows,  out  of  its  babble  and  haste. 
It  has  strengthened  our  sympathy  with  others. 
W  e  have  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  sorrow. 
We  have  learned  to  feel  the  common  burden. 
We  can  comfort,  for  we  know  what  it  is  to  be 
comforted.    But  the  most  of  what  we  know  is 
by  faith.    We  have  not  seen  or  felt  it  yet.  We 
have  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  system  here 
and  there.    If  you  ever  spent  a  misty  day  upon 
the  Righi,  you  will  have  seen,  through  shifting 
rifts  in  the  lower  clouds,  the  edge  of  a  lake,  or 
the  fringe  of  a  wood,  or  the  gay  fragment  of  a 
town — vague,  transitory  hints  of  a  great  world 
beneath.    And  such  vague  hints  are  the  sum 
of  what  we  know  in  part — visions  into  God's 
working  that  we  have  seen  closed  as  suddenly 
as  opened.    We  must  hold  on  and  wait,  living, 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  by  faith. — 
Sunday  Magazine. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PRESS. 

The  sensational  tone  and  tenor  of  the  popular 
newspapers  h^ve  generated  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind  that  craves  whatever 
prolongs  and  intensifies  the  malady.  War  hav- 
ing ceased,  the  daily  chronicles  of  cruelty  and 
horror  are  now  continued  in  the  recital  of  all 
forms  of  private  vices  and  criminality.  And  it 
seems  as  though  most  of  the  editors,  conscious  \ 
of  this  tacit  demand  for  evil  aliment,  covet  ex- 
amples of  crime,  as  if  the  felon  and  the  press 
are  joiut  conservators  of  civilization.  The  gal- 
lows may  be  hidden  for  its  known  demoralizing 
tendency;  but  the  actual  executions  which 
give  to  the  gibbet  all  its  immoral  effect,  may  be 


minutely  delineated  under  a  caption  of  glaring 
capitals,  and  sent  to  every  fireside.  Parents, 
conscientious  and  careful,  may  restrain  their  off- 
spring from  visiting  local  exhibitions  of  vise, 
while  a  daily  or  a  weekly  chart  of  a  nation's 
sins  is  laid  open  to  the  eager  and  familiar 
gaze.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  impossibility  of  sweet  and  bitter 
waters  issuing  from  the  same  fountain  at  the 
same  time.  The  Press  is  a  great  fountain, 
either  of  light  or  darkness.  If  the  darkness  is 
made  more  manifest,  more  pointed  and  conspicu- 
ous than  light,  its  eclipse  will  shroud  the  day, 
and  people  the  night  with  chimeras,  vicious, 
visionary,  and  vain. 

But  we  are  called  out  of  the  darkness  into 
light.  Shall  we,  then,  under  a  plea  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  news,  go  into  darkness,  and  foster  its 
evil  spirit  ? 

The  Friends  are  a  reading  and  intelligent 
body  of  people,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large 
weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
peace,  the  details  of  useful  news,  the  further- 
ance of  scientific  enquiry,  and  such  a  synopsis 
of  current  literature,  that  its  perusal  shall  tinge 
no  cheek  with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  touch  no 
heart,  however  pure,  with  emotions  that  cause 
the  unavailing  tear.  Alone,  if  it  be  alone, 
must  one  take  the  burthen  of  this  testimony, 
and  bear  it  to  the  end ;  conscious  of  its  truth, 
and  of  its  need. 

Prophetstovm,  III.  Sidney  Averill. 

From  "  Elements  of  Character." 
COMPANIONSHIP. 

BY  MARY   G.  CHANDLER. 

Man  was  not  born  to  live  alone,  and  it  is  only 
in  and  through  the  relations  of  the  family  and 
the  social  circle  that  the  better  parts  of  his  na- 
ture can  be  developed.  Solitude  is  good  occa- 
sionally, and  they  who  fly  from  it  entirely  can 
hardly  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  spiritual 
growth ;  but  still  in  all  useful  solitude  there 
must  be  a  recognition  of  some  being  besides 
self.  He  who  turns  to  solitude  only  to  brood 
over  thoughts  of  self,  soon  becomes  a  morbid 
egotist,  and  it  is  only  when  we  study  in  soli- 
tude in  order  to  make  our  social  life  more  wise 
and  true,  that  our  solitary  hours  are  blessed. 

Man  really  alone  is  something  we  can  hardly 
imagine.  He  becomes  cognizable  almost  en- 
tirely through  his  relations  with  G-od  and  with 
his  fellow-men.  Heathen  philosophy  sought  to 
make  man  wise  by  withdrawing  him  from  the 
passions  and  affections  that  move  him  when  as- 
sociated with  his  fellow-men,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  abstract 
truth.  Christian  philosophy  teaches  that  truth 
owes  its  sanctity  to  the  Divine  Love,  which 
alone  gives  it  Life;  and  that  by  leading  a  life 
of  love  we  acquire  the  power  of  understanding 
the  truth.     Philosophy  is  a  dead  abstraction 
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until  piety  and  charity  fill  it  with  the  breath  of 
life. 

The  offices  of  piety  belong  in  great  part  to 
solitude,  and  the  offices  of  charity  to  society; 
but  the  principle  of  Companionship  is  involved 
in  both ;  for  piety  associates  us  with  God  as 
charity  associates  us  with  man. 

All  Companionship  involves  the  idea  of  both 
giving  and  receiving.  In  the  offices  of  piety,, 
in  proportion  as  we  give  a  worship  that  is  ear- 
nest and  heartfelt,  is  the  warmth  and  clear- 
ness of  the  influx  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom 
that  we  receive.  In  the  offices  of  charity,  our 
love  is  warmed  and  our  wisdom  enlightened  in 
proportion  as  we  disinterestedly  seek  the  true 
happiness  of  those  whose  lives  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  influence,  guided  not  by  blind  in- 
stinct, but  by  an  enlightened  Christianity.  Thus 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  we  receive 
from  Companionship  depends  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  what  we  give. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  character  than  the 
Companionship  we  habitually  seek  ;  for  we  al- 
ways prefer  the  society  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter to  our  dominant  love.  Some  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  their  superiors,  others  of  their  equals, 
and  others,  again,  of  their  inferiors;  and  the 
members  of  each  class  are  actuated  in  their 
choice  by  very  various  motives.  Thus,  among 
the  first  class  are  found  the  ambitious,  who 
seek  their  superiors  because  they  fancy  them- 
selves elevated  by  the  reflection  of  the  attributes 
they  admire;  the  proud,  who  fancy  themselves 
degraded  by  association  with  their  inferiors  ; 
and  the  humble,  who  seek  to  be  advanced  in 
goodness,  in  knowledge, or  in  refinement,  through 
intercourse  with  those  who  excel.  On  the 
other  hand  are  those  who  seek  their  inferiors 
from  the  vanity  that  demands  admiration  as  its 
daily  food,  or  the  pride  that  feels  itself  op- 
pressed in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  or  the 
philanthropy  that  loves  to  give  up  its  stores  to 
those  less  endowed  than  itself.  The  middle 
class  may  be  actuated  in  their  choice  by  the 
love  of  sympathy  in  their  pursuits,  or  by  a  kind 
of  indolence  that  is  disturbed  by  whatever  dif- 
fers much  from  itself.  There  is  less  purpose  and 
vitality  in  this  class  than  in  either  of  the  others ; 
but  merely  a  desire  to  float  with  the  surrounding 
current,  whithersoever  it  may  tend. 

The  constituents  of  society  are  so  varied  in 
quality,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  associate  exclusively  with  a  particular 
class;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  have  a  right 
to  seek  to  do  so.  The  variety  in  social  life  is 
adapted  to  develop  the  various  qualities  of  the 
human  soul  far  more  perfectly  than  they  could 
be  if  the  different  classes  of  humanity  were  en- 
tirely separated  in  their  walks.  All  should  be 
willing  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  and  to  this 
end  all  should  be  willing  to  associate  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  with  their  superiors  or  their 


inferiors,  without  any  feeling  either  of  servility 
or  of  elation.  We  may  seek  the  society  of  our 
superiors  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves,  and  that 
of  our  inferiors  in  order  to  give  freely  even  as 
we  have  received  ;  while  with  our  equals  we  al- 
ternately give  and  receive,  for  no  two  persons 
are  so  similarly  endowed  but  that  each  may  gain 
by  associating  with  the  other.  In  truth,  which 
ever  way  the  balance  may  incline,  none  ever 
give  without  receiving,  and  none  can  receive 
without  giving. 

No  Companionship  is  wise  that  does  not  in- 
volve the  principle  of  growth.  If  the  influence 
of  our  associates  does  not  make  us  go  forward, 
it  will  surely  cause  us  to  go  backward.  If  we 
are  not  elevated  by  it,  we  shall  certainly  be  de- 
graded. Two  persons  cannot  associate,  and  either 
party  remain  just  as  he  was  before;  and  if  we 
would  find  in  society  an  element  of  growth,  we 
must  seek  for  all  that  is  elevating  in  whatever 
circles  we  move ;  for  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  circle  or  class,  but  waits  everywhere 
for  the  true  seeker. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  said  the  Lord,  teaching  as  never  man 
taught ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  we  walk  meek- 
ly with  our  fellow- men  that  Our  capacities  be- 
come capable  of  receiving,  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  influx  of  goodness  and  truth  that  should 
be  the  end  of  social  intercourse.  Nothing  ob- 
structs our  receptivity  so  much  as  that  egotism 
of  thought  and  affection  which  keeps  self  per- 
petually before  the  mind's  eye,  and  to  this  egot- 
ism meekness  is  the  direct  opposite.  Meekness 
implies  forgetfulness  of  self.  There  is  nothing 
servile  about  it,  but  it  pursues  its  way  in  pure 
simplicity,  forgeting  self  in  its  steadfast  devo- 
tion to'what  it  seeks.  Egotism  pursues  its  aims 
from  love  of  self  and  of  the  world,  and  confides 
in  its  own  strength  for  success.  Meekness  pur- 
sues its  aims  from  the  love  of  excellence,  an'd 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  The 
first  love  is  dim  of  sight,  and  often  satisfies  it- 
self with  the  shadow  of  what  it  seeks,  while  its 
strength  is  too  feeble  to  grasp  the  higher  forms 
of  excellence.  The  second  love  is  full  of  light, 
because  its  eye  is  single  ;  it  can  be  satisfied  on- 
ly with  substance,  and  its  endeavors  know  no 
limit,  because  its  strength  comes  from  Him 
who  never  fails  nor  wearies. 

Meekness  is  always  ready  to  receive  of  the 
excellence  it  seeks,  through  whatever  medium 
it  can  be  obtained;  while  egotism  is  perpetual- 
ly hindered  in  its  advancement  by  its  unwilling- 
ness to  owe  it  to  any  source  out  of  self. 

Similar  results  follow  in  giving  as  in  receiv- 
ing. Meekness  gives  in  simplicity  from  love  to 
the  neighbor,  and  feels  as  great  pleasure  in  im- 
parting from  its  stores  as  in  receiving  additions 
to  them,  because  the  pleasure  it  imparts  is  re- 
flected back  upon  itself,  making  all  its  good 
offices  twice  blessed.    Egotism  is  twice  cursed, 
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as  all  that  it  receives  and  all  that  it  gives  per- 
petually adds  to  its  love  of  self ;  for  it  values 
what  it  possesses  because  it  is  its  own,  and  im- 
parts to  others  because  it  enjoys  a  feeling  of  su- 
periority over  the  recipient  of  its  possessions. 
Meekness  builds  itself  up  ;  egotism  puffs  itself 
up.  To  meekness  Companionship  is  a  perpetu- 
al source  of  healthful  growth  ;  while  to  egotism 
it  furnishes  food  only  to  supply  the  demands  of 
a  morbid  enlargement,  destructive  to  all  manly 
anil  womanly  symmetry. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

11  Unchangeable  His  will, 
Whatever  be  my  frame  ; 
His  loving  heart  is  still 
Eternally  the  same  : 
Our  souls  through  many  changes  go, 
His  love  no  change  can  ever  know." 

We  have  received  from  an  esteemed  friend, 
now  travelling  in  Europe,  a  description  of  a 
scene  so  different'  from  any  thing  in  our  own 
country  that  its  novelty  makes  it  doubly  inter- 
esting. We  should  be  glad  to  receive  other 
communications  from  the  same  source. — Eds. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Prague,  Bohemia,  5th  mo.  16th,  1867. 
Very  many  years  ago,  so  long,  indeed,  thgt 
the  stereoscopic  art  was  quite  new,  an  acquaint- 
ance received  from  Europe  a  beautiful  view  on 
glass  of  the  long  bridge  over  the  Moldau  at 
Prague. 

The  exquisite  perspective,  the  groups  of 
statues  on  either  side,  the  old  gothic  tower  at 
the  end,  with  the  houses  of  the  city  beyond, 
formed  a  picture  so  beautiful  and  so  singular, 
and  the  art  itself  was  then  such  a  novelty,  that 
this  stereoscope  gave  me  an  impression  of  plea- 
sure, vivid  enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  lasting 
ones  of  my  early  youth. 

On  arriving  here  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the 
first  points  I  sought  was  the  old  bridge;  and, 
truly,  if  the  picture  was  so  striking,  the  view 
from  the  bridge  was  no  less  so. 

The  bridge  is  supported  on  numerous  arches 
of  solid  masonry,  and  the  roadway  is  paved  with 
cubic  blocks  of  stone.  It  is  about  1800  feet 
long,  and,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  rivers 
here,  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Europe.  Each 
pier  is  surmounted  by  groups  of  statues  on 
either  side — some  20  or  30  in  all — making  the 
bridge  itself  an  object  of  great  interest ;  but 
this  is  nearly  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  scene  which  breaks  upon  your  view. 

As  you  leave  the  old  town  to  cross  to  the 
Kleinsite,  you  have  before  you  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills,  about 
two  miles  in  extent.  To  the  left  it  is  clothed 
with  magnificent  groves  of  horse  chestnuts  and 
lindens,  half  hiding  various  monasteries,  church- 
es, and  other  buildings;  while  on  the  right, 
overtopping  the  houses  of  the  town,  the  Hrad- 


schin,  the  old  palace  of  the  Bohemian  Kings, 
spreads  its  vast  front  along  the  summit  of  the 
range. 

This  palace,  in  which  the  ex-Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand now  resides,  is  of  immense  extent,  con- 
taining over  400  apartments,  and  includes 
within  its  courts"  the  old  Cathedral,  celebrated 
a3  the  church  in  which  John  Huss  preached, 
and  now  noted  as  containing  the  shrine  of  the 
patron  saint  of  bridges  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
St.  John  Nepomuk. 

The  shrine  itself  is  not  so  remarkable  for 
beauty  as  for  its  material,  viz.:  solid  silver,  of 
which  about  4000  lbs.  were  required  for  its 
construction. 

The  legend  of  the  Romish  Church  is,  that  a 
priest,  having  refused  to  betray  the  secrets  con- 
fided to  him  in  the  confessional  by  the  Queen 
of  Wenceslaus  the  IV.,  was,  by  order  of  the 
King,  thrown  from  the  bridge;  but  that,  three 
days  afterwards,  flames  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  continued  to  burn  there,  un- 
til, from  curiosity,  the  river  was  dragged,  and 
the  body  found. 

This  occurred  in  1383 ;  the  bridge  you  will 
see  is  not  very  modern.    About  350  years  af- 
terwards the  priest  was  canonized  as  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  and  his  silver  shrine  erected  from  a 
small  part  of  the  votive  offerings  made.  This 
has  become  one  of  the  pilgrimage  shrines  of 
Bohemia;  there  is  also  a  temporary  shrine 
erected  on  the  bridge,  where  the  bronze  statue 
■  of  St.  John  Nepomuk  stands,  close  to  the  spot 
I  from  which  he  was  thrown,  and  so  great  is  the 
I  superstitious  veneration  in  which  he  is  held, 
I  that  one  year  over  80,000  pilgrims  visited  these 
I  shrines.    To-day  being  his  festival  day,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  lasts  eight 
days,  the  city  has  been  filled  with  the  devotees 
who  have  arrived  to  pay  their  homage. 

A  procession  of  peasants  has  just  passed  our 
hotel  with  a  band,  a  crucifix,  banner,  and  a 
box  richly  covered,  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  several  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  peasant  women  in  their  best  at- 
Wm)  but  carrying  large  bundles  on  their  backs. 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  processions  of 
pilgrims  in  holiday  costumes,  going  from  church 
to  church,  singing  hymns,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  bridge,  the  bridge  itself,  and  the  way 
thence  to  the  Cathedral,  are  one  moving  mass 
of  pilgrims  and  others,  on  their  way  to  visit  the 
shrines. 

Many  of  the  men  wear  knee  breeches,  and 
some  green  vests  and  green  pointed  felt  hats 
with  feathers  stuck  in  them,  while  the  women 
mostly  have  bright  calico  dresses  reaching  to 
within  about  one  foot  of  the  ground,  and  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  costume,  as  they  wear  no 
bonnets,  but  cover  their  heads  with  all  kinds  of 
gaudy-colored  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  which, 
hanging  down  their  backs,  give  them  a  very 
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picturesque  appearance.  Occasionally  you  see 
a  more  decided  costume — a  velvet  body  with 
embroidered  blue  or  pink  skirt,  a  very  compli- 
cated bead-shawl  worked  with  initials,  and  a 
large  gilt  buckle  fastened  round  the  throat  by 
six  or  eight  silver  chains.  The  whole  way  was 
lined  with  booths,  offering  for'sale  thousands  of 
small,  highly-colored  pictures,  little  leaden  fig- 
ures of  the  saints  in  frames,  small  statues  in 
iron,  religious  books,  &c.  Ne  ither  did  they  ne-. 
gleet  to  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  pil- 
grims. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  entirely  different 
from  home  that  it  seems  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  what  appeared  to  us  so  striking; 
but  there  were  some  traits  which  showed  that 
human  nature  is  a  good  deal  alike  in  widely 
separated  countries.  The  toy  stands  and  ginger- 
bread booths  were  especially  showy  and  attrac- 
tive ;  and  I  saw  many  a  young  father  and 
mother  carrying  back  with  them  the  cake,  doll, 
drum,  gun,  or  other  toy  that  was  to  reward  the 
young  ones  left  at  home. 

There  were  many  pleasant  faces  among  the 
young,  but  the  older  persons,  especially  the 
women,  bore  heavily  the  traces  of  exposure  and 
hard  labor. 

It  was  said  there  would  be  50,000  strangers 
in  the  city  to-day,  but  the  number  was  certainly 
not  nearly  so  great ;  the  existence  of  these  pil- 
grimage shrines,  and  the  resort  of  such  great 
numbers  to  them,  were  novel  features  to  an 
American;  and  it  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
notice  the  general  well-to-do  air  of  all  classes  of 
the  pilgrims;  the  contrast  between  the  cleanli- 
ness here  apparent,  and  the  filth  of  a  crowd  in 
Italy,  was  too  striking  to  escape  notice. 

In  all  this  crowd,  too,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  single  intoxicated  or  unruly  person, 
but  everywhere  the  greatest  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  those  around  them  ;  even  in  the 
crowd  on  the  bridge  at  the  shrine,  everything 
was  perfectly  orderly  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  although  before  the  building  of  the 
suspension  bridge,  this  was  the  only  avenue 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  city,  yeiy  for 
eight  days  it  was  given  up  to  the  pilgrims,  no 
carriage  being  allowed  to  cross  during  that 
time. 

We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  per- 
vading appearance  of  thrift,  comfort  and  indus- 
try that  we  have  noticed  in  those  portions  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  that  we  have  visited — 
say  Tyrol,  Austria  proper,  and  Bohemia.  They 
have  reminded  us  strongly  of  Lancaster  county, 
Penna.,  none  the  less,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants there  are  so  essentially  German,  and  that 
the  same  careful  cultivation  of  the  laud  which 
marks  that  portion  of  our  State  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  W.  (J.  B. 

Do  not  envy  any  one  for  being  superior  to 


you  in  piety  or  reputation  ;  but  love  the  gifts  of 
God  in  him,  and  they  will  be  your  own. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  15,  1867. 


The  following  notice  of  the  History  of 
Friends,  by  our  friend  S.  M.  Janney,  is  from 
the  Editorial  column  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  : — 

"  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  from  its  rise  to  the  year  1828,"  by 
Samuel  M.  Janney,  author  of  the  Life  of  Wm. 
Penn,  etc.,  in  4  volumes,  12  mo.,  published  by 
T.  Ell  wood  Zell,  17  South  Sixth  street  ,  Phila- 
delphia. To  the  student  of  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania, these  volumes  will  prove  valuable, 
and  to  all  readers  interesting,  for  the  scope  of 
treatment,  the  research  exhibited,  the  informa- 
tion conveyed,  and  the  clearness  of  the  style, 
with  which  the  whole  is  imparted. 

The  "  Friends"  bore  so  large  a  share  in  set- 
tling the  foundations  of  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth, that  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand 
its  annals,  and  the  working  of  the  causes  which 
§haped  its  early  policy,  without  seme  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  Quakers. 

The  influence  they  exerted,  however,  neces- 
sarily diminished  under  the  large  accessions  of 
a  heterogeneous  population,  entertaining  other 
religious  and  political  views,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  no  community  existing  with- 
in large  territorial  limits,  and  holding  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  the  world,  can  survive 
in  perfect  peace,  free  from  internal  foes  and  ex- 
ternal enemies.  The  simplicity  of  life,  the 
cultivation  of  learning,  the  avoidance  of  motives 
to  contention,  the  conservative  spirit,  the  thrift 
and  industry,  the  merciful  penal  code,  the  sa- 
cred regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
jealous  guardianship  of  political  liberty,  which 
her  people  maintained,  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  history  of  a  great  State,  and  in  no  re- 
spect more  distinguishable  than  in  the  last 
three  particulars,  and  which  form  .so  bright  a 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  which  prevailed  else- 
where. The  horror  which  they  had  contracted 
for  the  bloody  code  of  the  mother  country,  and 
their  ardent  love  of  religious  and  political  lib- 
erty, not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  who 
sought  shelter  within  the  Province  have  been 
slow  in  reacting  upon  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth,  for  it  took  England  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  to  learn  both  the  impolicy  and 
cruelty  of  hanging  for  the  most  trivial  offences, 
and  she  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty  upon  a  foun- 
dation which  cannot  be  shaken  is  a  right  and 
not  a  boon  which  she  owes  the  subject. 

Mr.  Janney,  after  rapidly  tracing  the  pro- 
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gress  of  Christianity  from  its  inception,  through 
its  different  stages  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  presents  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  that  remarkable  mao,  George  Fox,  whose 
biography  reads  like  a  romance,  through  so 
many  vicissitudes  did  he  pass.  He  notices  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  Society. 
.The  bitter  persecutions  the  Quakers  underwent 
in  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  in  Mas- 
s  chusetts,  where  so  many  suffered  death  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions,  are  carefully  narrated. 

The  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  under 
Charles  IL,  which  the  Quakers  hoped  would 
bring  with  it  "  measures  of  clemency  and  tol- 
eration, "  and  which  the  King  had  promised, 
was  not  propitious,  and  did  not  do  so.  The 
rising  of  the  Fifrh  Monarchy  men  was  a  pretext 
for  a  "  proclamation  against  the  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  assembling 
and  meeting  together  under  pretence  of  wor- 
shipping God."  This  led  to  numerous  per- 
secutions; hundreds  were  fined  and  imprisoned, 
many  died  in  jail,  and  all  bore  their  afflictions 
with  fortitude. 

As  it  came  within  the  plan  of  the  author  to 
describe  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  in  its  relation  to  the  Society,  his 
previous  investigations  in  this  direction  had  pre- 
pared him  for  the  task.  This  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking is  well  done,  as  is  the  whole,  and  oc 
cupies  a  considerable  share  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. The  third  volume  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  accession  of  Thomas  Story  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Society.  Story  was  designed  by  his 
family  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  also 
received  a  liberal  education  and  acquired  many 
accomplishments.  The  circumstances  of  his 
conversion  to  the  principles  of  the  Friends  are 
graphically  related  in  his  "  Journal."  He  was 
a  master  of  English  composition,  as  this  produc- 
tion abundantly  testifies. 

The  following  touching  passage  from  his 
journal,  depicting  the  effects  of  the  malignant 
fever  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1699, 
and  which  carried  off  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  fair  example  of  his  powers  of 
description  : 

"  In  this  distemper  had  died  six,  seven,  and 
sometimes  eight  in  a  day,  for  several  weeks. 
There  being  few  houses,  if  any,  free  of  the 
sickness.  Great  was  the  majesty  and  hand  of 
the  Lord  !  Great  was  the  fear  that  fell  on 
flesh.  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  countenances,  nor 
heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laughter, 
nor  witty  repartee  to  move  men  to  mirth,  nor 
extravagant  feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and 
desires  of  the  flesh  above  measure.  But 
every  face  gathered  paleness,  and  many  hearts 
were  humbled,  and  countenances  fallen  and 
sunk,  as  such  that  waited  every  moment  to  be  t 


j  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  numbered  to  the 
grave." 

The  secession  of  George  Keith,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances' that  led  to  it  are  carefully  traced. 
No  event  had  occurred  which  excited  such  bit- 
ter animosity;  it  shook  the  organization  for  the 
time  to  its  centre,  and  separated  father  and  son. 

Keith  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of 
education  and  ability,  and  for  many  years  bore 
an  active  part  in  religious  affairs.  Removing 
to  England  in  1668,  he  took  charge  of  a  Friends' 
school,  but  had  not  been  long  in  the  occupation 
when  he  was  informed  against  for  preaching 
and  teaching  without  a  license,  and  on  his  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  was  committed  to  jail. 

The  degree  of  oppression,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  England,  cannot  be  well  con- 
ceived. No  one  could  teach  the  languages 
wifhout  a  license  from  a  bishop;  and  in  1663 
Keith  was  kept  in  Newgate  for  five  months,  be- 
cause of  this  tyrannical  restriction.  After  his 
liberation  he  came  to  'New  Jersey,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Friends' 
Academy,  which  was  for  so  many  years  estab- 
lished in  Fourth  street,  below  Chestnut,  in 
this  city,  the  ancient  buihling  belonging  to 
which  has  just  been  taken  down. 

Keith,  however,  soon  began  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  the  result  was 
a  separation  from  the  Society.  It  was  perhaps 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  left  them.  Of 
a  turbuleut  and  disputatious  nature,  he  would 
have  been  useful  in  no  religious  community. 
He  drew  with  him  many  adherents,  and  had  not 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of  the 
Province  on  his  side.  Some  of  these  became 
"  Keithian  Baptists,"  some  attached  themselves 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  many  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Society. 

The  fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
the  lives  of  members  of  the  Society,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  present  century;  among  them 
we  notice  many  whose  memories  are  familiar  to 
us  for  their  piety  and  their  eloquence.  The 
vo'ume  closes  with  an  account  of  the  "  causes 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Society." 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  general 
reader.  Although  religious  narratives  are 
rarely  interesting  to  the  many,  Mr.  Janney,  by 
judiciously  interspersing  biographical  details, 
and  interweaving  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
events,  sustains  the  interest  in  his  pages.  He 
appears  to  us  to  have  performed  his  task  with 
impartiality,  and  these  volumes  supply  a  want 
which  has  been  long  felt.  The  work  is  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  does  credit  to  its 
enterprising  publisher. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Associat  orj,"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afiernoon,  6ih 
mo.  21st,  at3j  o'clock.  The  punctual  and  full  attend- 
ance of  the  members  is  particularly  requested. 

Lydia  II.  Hall,  Cleric. 
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THE  COLORED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Fortress  Monroe,  May  28. — The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  of  New  York  re- 
cently purchased  the  Wood  farm,  or  "  Little 
Scotland,"  as  it  is  called,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  good  farming  land,  situ- 
ate on  the  east  side  of  Hampton  creek.  The  price 
pnid  was  §19,000.  The  association  design  put- 
ting into  operation  by  next  fall  a  training  school 
for  colored  teachers.  Pupils  are  to  be  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  admitted  to 
the  school,  and  furnished  wiih  good  accommo- 
dations and  an  excellent  education,  to  qualify 
them  to  take  their"  destined  positions  in  life.  In 
the  centre  of  this  purchase  there  is  a  large  na- 
tional cemetery,  containing  about  five  thousand 
soldiers'  graves,  the  farm  having  been  during 
the  war  covered  with  hospital  buildiugs,  where- 
in the  lives  of  over  ten  thousand  patients  were 
taken  care  of.  Should  the  training  school  suc- 
ceed, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
first  class  normal  school  or  colored  college,  which 
will  be  amply  supported  to  render  it  efficient 
and  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
which  led  to  its  inception. 

The  entire  colored  school  system  which  is  in 
general  use  in  this  district  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  more  particularly  on  the  penin- 
sula, has  been  inaugurated  by  the  different 
missionary  societies  of  the  North,  and  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  scholars 
of  all  ages  has  induced  these  additional  steps  to 
be  taken  towards  a  still  further  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  race.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are  sent  out  by  the  societies,  and  all  the 
expenses  incurred  in  building  school  houses 
and  providing  for  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
are  instantly  defrayed  and  provided  for  by  the 
charities  of  the  benevolent. 

The  school  system  is  perfect,  and  the  teachers 
who  manifest  a  highly  creditable  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  belong  to  the  most  re- 
spectable classes  of  society — many  of  them 
coming  a  distance  to  labor  in  shaping  the  future 
career  of  the  young  negroes.  General  Arm- 
strong, superintendent  of  this  district,  has  the 
supervision  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
his  energy  and  practicability  that  their  present 
success  is  attributed. 

^  The  education  of  the  negro  is  generally 
viewed  by  the  people  of  the  country  with  a 
rapidly  improving  opinion,  as  the  only  wise 
course  that  can  ever  elevate  them  from  the  deg- 
radation to  which  they  have  so  long  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  it  is  a  theme  of  congratulation  that 
the  predictions  of  opposition  and  difficulty  to  be 
met  with  have  disappeared  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses.— The  Press. 

Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


SUFFRAGE  FOR  WOMEN: 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  England,  on  the  20th  of  last 
month. 

I  should  not  feel  the  confidence  I  do  in  this 
subject  if  the  great  change  1  advocate  was  not 
grounded  on  a  previous  social  change.  The  idea 
of  a  hard  line  of  separation  between  man's  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  woman's  belongs  to  a  state 
of  society  that  is  receding  farther  and  farther 
into  the  past.  W e  talk  of  the  political  revolutions 
of  the  world,  but  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  has  taken  place 
among  us  a  silent  domestic  revolution. 
Women  and  men  for  the  first  time  in  history 
are  really  companions.  Our  traditions  of  the 
proper  relations  between  them  have  descended 
from  a  time  when  their  lives  were  apart,  when 
they  were  separate  in  their  thoughts  because 
they  were  separate  both  in  their  amusements 
and  in  their  serious  occupations.  The  man 
spent  his  hours  of  leisure  among  men — all  his 
friendships,  all  his  intimacies  were  with  men — 
with  man  alone  did  he  converse  on  any  serious 
subject ;  the  wife  was  either  a  plaything  or  an 
upper  servant. 

All  this  among  the  educated  classes  is 
changed.  Men  no  longer  give  up  their  spare 
time  to  violent  outdoor  exercises  and  boisterous 
convivialities  with  male  associates;  the  home 
has  acquired  the  ascendency;  the  two  sexes 
really  now  pass  their  time  together;  the  women 
of  the  family  are  the  man's  habitual  society — 
the  wife  is  his  chief  associate,  his  most  confi- 
dential friend,  and  often  his  most  trusted 
counsellor.  Now,  does  a  man  wish  to  have 
for  his  nearest  companion — linked  so  closely 
with  himself,  and  whose  wishes  and  preferences 
have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  him— one  whose 
thoughts  are  alien  from  those  which  occupy  his 
own  mind,  one  who  can  give  neither  help,  nor 
comfort,  nor  support,  to  his  noblest  feelings  and 
purposes  ? 

Is  this  close  and  almost  exclusive  companion- 
ship compatible  with  women  being  warned  off 
all  large  subjects,  taught  that  they  ought  not  to 
care  about  what  it  is  the  man's  duty  to  care  for, 
and  that  to  take  part  in  any  serious  interes/ts 
outside  the  household  is  stepping  beyond  their 
province  ?  Is  it  good  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
life  in  close  communion  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  a  person  studiously  kept  inferior  to 
himself — whose  earthly  interests  are  forcibly  re- 
strained within  four  walls — who  is  taught  to 
cultivate  as  a  grace  of  character  ignorance  and 
indifference  about  the  most  inspiring  subjects, 
those  among  which  his  highest  duties  are  cast  ? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  this  can  happen 
without  detrimiment  to  the  man's  own  char- 
acter ? 

The  time  is  come  when  women,  if  not  raised 
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to  the  level  of  men,  men  will  be  pulled  down  to 
theirs.  The  women  of  a  man's  family  are  either 
the  stimulus  and  support  to  his  higher  aspira- 
tions or  a  drag  upon  him.  You  may  keep  them 
ignorant  of  politics,  but  you  cannot  keep  them 
trom  concerning  themselves  with  the  least  res- 
pectablepart  of  politics — its  personalities.  If  they 
do  not  understand  and  cannot  enter  intothe  man's 
feelings  of  public  duty,  they  do  care  about  his 
private  interests,  and  that  is  the  scale  into 
which  their  weight  is  certain  to  be  thrown. 
They  are  an  influence  always  at  hand,  co-operat- 
ing with  his  selfish  promptings,  watching  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  moment  of  moral  ir- 
resolution, and  doubling  the  strength  of  every 
temptation.  Even  if  they  maintain  a  modest 
neutrality  their  mere  absence  of  sympathy  hangs 
as  a  dead  weight  on  his  moral  energies,  and 
makes  him  averse  to  incur  sacrifices  which  they 
will  feel,  and  to  forego  worldly  successes  and 
advantages  in  whiah  they  would  share  for  the 
sake  of  objects  which  they  cannot  appreciate. 

But  suppose  him  to  be  happily  preserved  from 
temptation  to  an  actual  sacrifice  of  conscience, 
the  insensible  influence  of  the  higher  part 
of  his  own  nature  is  still  deplorable.  Under  an 
idle  notion  that  the  beauties  of  character  of  the 
two  sexes  are  mutually  incompatible,  men  are 
afraid  of  manly  women  ;  but  those  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  nature  and  power  of  social  influ- 
ence know  that  when  there  are  not  manly  women 
there  will  not  be  manly  men.  Men  and  women 
are  really  companions.  If  the  women  are  frivo- 
lous, the  men  will  be  frivolous.  If  women  care 
only  for  personal  interests  and  trifling  amuse- 
ments, men  in  general  will  care  for  little  else. 
The  two  sexes  must  now  rise  and  sink  together. 

It  may  be  said  that  women  can  tak*  interest 
in  great  national  questions  without  having  a 
vote.  Certainly  they  can  ;  but  how  many  of 
them  will  ?  All  that  society  and  education 
can  do  is  exhausted  in  inculcating  in  women 
that  their  rule  of  conduct  ought  to  be  what  so- 
ciety expects  from  them.  And  the  denial  of 
the  vote  is  a  proclamation  intelligible  to  every 
one,  that  society  does  not  expect  them  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  public  questions.  Why, 
the  whole  of  a  girl's  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
toned  down  by  it  from  her  earliest  school  days. 
She  does  not  take  the  interest  even  in  national 
history  that  a  boy  does,  because  it  is  to  be  no 
business  of  hers  when  she  grows  up.  If  there 
are  women — and  fortunately  there  are  now — 
who  do  care  about  those  subjects  and  study 
them,  it  is  because  the  force  within  is  powerful 
enough  to  bear  up  against  the  worst  kind  of  dis- 
couragement, that  which  acts  not  by  interpos- 
ing obstacles  which  may  be  struggled  against, 
but  by  deadening  the  spirit  which  faces  and 
conquers  obstacles. 

In  patient  waiting  there  is  no  loss. 


salome's  prayer. 

''Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  one  on  Thy  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  Thy  left,  in  Thy  kingdom." 

0  Mother  !  full  of  fondest  dreams, 

And  did  thy  hopes  aspire 
To  where  before  the  Throne  there  gleams 

The  crystal  sea  of  fire? 
Did'st  see  in  vision,  left  and  right, 

Thy  two  sons  seated  there, 
With  golden  crowns,  arrayed  in  white, 

In  glory  none  might  share? 
Ah  !  could  thine  eyes  have  seen,  indeed, 

The  boon  that  thou  did'st  ask  ; 
How  one  dear  son  for  Christ  must  bleed, 

And  one  work  out  his  task ! 
Not  e'eu  their  Lord^that  boon  might  give, 

But  by  his  Father's  rule; 
And  suffering  is,  for  all  that  live, 

The  saints'  appointed  school. 
He  crowns  the  victim's  brow,  but,  first, 

Must  come  the  fierce,  hot  strife  ; 
The  soul  must  taste  earth's  last  and  worst, 

And  then  the  perfect  life  : 
By  weary  years,  or  sudden  pain, 

He  ends  what  He  begau  ; 
And  only  thus  His  children  gain 

The  stature  of  the  man. 
Ye  mothers,  who  for  children  seek 

Great  heritage  of  fame  ;  — 
God's  gifts,  a  prophet's  words  to  speak, 

A  statesman's  might  and  name, 
The  wreath  that  binds  the  conqueror's  brow, 

The  poet's  tongue  of  fire — 
Who  thus,  if  free,  would  utter  now 

Your  deepest  heart-desire. 
How  would  ye  shrink  in  pale  dismay 

Could  ye  the  future  scan, 
And  trace  the  lonely  age  and  grey, 

The  features  worn  and  wan  ; — 
Could  hear  the  minstrel's  minor  sad, 

And  see  the  statesmen  foiled, — 
The  one  prize  never  to  be  had, 

For  which  alone  they  toiled  ! 
Ye  know  not  how  the  fire  which  burns 

In  words  from  poet's  lips, 
Upon  the  man's  own  spirit  turns, 

And  ends  in  dark  eclipse  : 
Ye  know  not,  when,  for  those  ye  love, 

Ye  ask  the  world's  success, 
That  wealth,  power,  glory,  never  prove 

Enough  the  heart  to  bless. 
Far  better  ask  Salome's  prayer 

For  those,  the  heirs  of  light, 
When  thy  Lord's  kingdom  comes,  to  share 

The  thrones  to  left  and  right  : 
Then  with  thy  Father's  perfect  will 

Be  ready  to  comply, 
Sure  that  His  love  wiil  lead  them  still 

In  wanderings  far  or  nigh. 
But,  best  of  all,  seek  only  this, 

The  power  for  service  true, 
To  find  in  good  their  perfect  bliss, 

One  light  in  varying  hue  : 
They  please  Him  best  who  make  their  choice 

To  take  the  lowest  place  ; 
And  in  His  presence  they  rejoice, 

True  heirs  of  God's  great  grace. 

—  Christian  Society. 
 »  <■>  «  

We  are  not  answerable  for  Vhat  thoughts 

come  into  the  mind,  but  only  for  what  thoughts 

we  keep  in  the  mind. — J.  A.  James. 

/ 
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MYSTERIES. 
BY  LORD  KIN  LOCK. 

I  met  a  child,  amidst  a  deafening  maze 

Of  wheel?,  and  bands,  and  engines  loudly  wrought ; 
On  which  the  child  fixed  a  bewildered  gaze, 

Viewing  such  products  rare,  so  strangfly  brought. 
The  master  of  the  work  stood  by,  and  taught 

How  this  revolved,  whence  that,  its  action  drew  ; 

The  child  looked  up  with  eye  of  pure  clear  blue, 
And  ne'er  the  while,  but  half  his  meaning  caught: 
Yet  was  his  smile  so  sweet,  his  mien  so  kind, 

The  child  believed  it  all,  nor  held  one  doubt. 

Then  I,  whose  faith  in  Thee  was  nigh  worn  out, 
My  God,  wept  from  the  spot  with  bettered  mind; 

I  am  that  child,  content  thy  word  to  take, 

For  ail  thy  world  holds  swange,  for  thy  love's  sake. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
A  CHINESE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

Washington,  May  16. 
The  State  Department  has  made  public  the 
following  translation  of  a  Chinese  history  of  the 
United  States : 

PREFACE. 

Sen-Ki-Yu  was,  from  1844  to  1850,  Gover- 
por  of  Fuh-Kien.  During  that  time  he  wrote, 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  published  a  work 
on  universal  geography,  giving  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  America  by  Washington. 
For  this  publication,  so  favorable  to  the 
Western  powers,  some  of  which  were  then  in 
coll  ision  with  China,  and  so  favorable  especi- 
ally to  the  United  States,  Sen-Ki-Yu  was  dis- 
missed from  office  by  the  Emperor  Hien-Fung, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  China  in  1850. 

m  His  work  and  his  sacrifices  for  the  truth  of 
history  were  mnde  known  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  by  the  late  Charge  of  the  United 
Staies  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Williams.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  legation,  the  Imperial  Government 
reversed  its  sentence  of  proscription  against 
Sen-Ki-Yu,  and  recalled  him  into  its  employ- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presented  him  with  a 
portrait  of  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  : 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  January  21,  1867. 
Sir:  Mr.  S.  Weils  Williams,  in  a  dispatch, 
No.  16,  and  in  an  unofficial  letter  of  the  22d  of 
February  last,  invited  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  Excellency  Sen  Ki-Yu,  a  distinguished 
Chinese  statesman,  then  recently  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  had  in  various  ways  mani- 
fested a  liberal  and  friendly  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  powers  and' 
China,  and  that  he  had  written  a  eulogy  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  George  Washington, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  author. 
When  these  facts  became  known  to  me  they 
afforded  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  I 


thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  his  Excellency 
to  possess  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  subject  oi 
his  eulogy.  I  have  accordingly  caused  an  exact 
copy  to  be  made  by  one  of  our  most  skilful  art- 
ists of  the  original  likeness,  painted  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  from  life.  This  copy,  suitably  framed, 
will  be  forwarded  to  your  address  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  for  presentation  by  you 
in  such  manuer  as  may  seem  most  appropriate 
to  his  Excellency,  Sen-Ki-Yu,  as  a  mark  of  the 
high  appreciation  entertained  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  which  have  justly  entitled  him  to  the 
exalted  station  which  he  has  attained. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Seward. 

The  history  from  the  original  Chinese,  translated  into 
English  at  the  United  States  Legation,  Pekin. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (a). 

America  is  a  vast  country.  Owing  to  its 
merchant  ships  carrying  a  variegated  flag,  it  is 
usually  known  at  Canton  as  the  Hwa-ki-kwoh 
or  Flowery  Flag  nation  (6).  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  English  territory,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico  and  Texas;  its  eastern  border 
lies  along  the  Great  Western  Ocean,  while  its 
western  is  on  the  vast  ocean,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  thousand  li  (c)  lying  between  them.  From 
north  to  south  the  distance  is  between  five 
thousand  and  six  thousand  li  in  the  widest 
parts,  and  from  three  thousand  to  four  thous- 
and li  in  the  narrowest.  The  Apalacbian  range 
winds  along  its  eastern  coasts,  and  the  Great 
Rocky  Mountains  enclose  its  western  borders, 
between  which  lies  a  vast  level  region  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  chief  of  its  rivers.  Its 
sources  are  very  remote,  and,  after  running 
more  than  a  myriad  li  in  a  serpentine  course,  it 
joins  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  great  united 
river  flows  on  south  to  the  sea.  The  other  cele- 
brated rivers  are  the  Columbia,  Mobile,  Apa- 
lachicola,  and  Delaware.  Great  lakes  lie  on 
the  northern  border  toward  the  west.  They  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  four  streams,  and 
are  called  Iroquois  or  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Supe- 
rior, and  Michigan.  To  the  east  lie  two  others, 
Erie  and  Ontario,  which  are  joined  to  each 
other.  These  together  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

It  was  the  English  people  who  first  discovered 
and  took  North  America,  and  drove  out  the 
aborigines.  The  fertile  and  eligible  lands  were 
settled  by  emigrants  moved  over  there  from  the 
three  (British)  islands,  who  thus  occupied 
them.  These  emigrants  hastened  over  with  a 
force  like  that  of  the  torrent  running  down  the 
gully.  Poor  people  from  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  also  sailed  over  to  join 
them,  and  as  they  all  daily  opened  up  new  clear- 
ings, the  country  continually  grew  rich  in  its 
cultivated  lands.    High  English  officers  held  it 
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for  their  sovereign,  and  as  cities  and  towns 
sprung  up  all  along  the  coasts,  their  revenues 
were  collected  for  his  benefit.  Commerce  con- 
stantly increased  in  extent  and  amount,  so  that 
thus  the  inhabitants  rapidly  became  rich  and 
powerful. 

During  the  reign  of  Kemberg  (A.  D.  1736- 
179G),  the  English  and  French  were  at  war  for 
several  years,  during  which  the  former  exacted 
the  duties  throughout  all  their  possessions,  in- 
creasing the  taxes  more  than  previously.  By 
the  old  tariff,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  tea  was 
levied  when  it  was  sold;  but  the  English  now 
required  that  another  tax  should  be  paid  by  the 
buyer. 

The  people  of  America  would  not  stand  this, 
and  in  the  year  1776  their  gentry  and  leading 
men  assembled  together  in  order  to  consult  with 
the  (English)  Governor  how  to  arrange  this 
matter;  but  he  drove  them  from  his  presence, 
dispersed  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  that  the 
tax  be  collected  all  the  more  strictly.  The  peo- 
ple thereupon  rose  in  their  wrath,  threw  all  the 
tea  in  the  ships  into  the  sea, and  theu  consulted 
together  how  they  could  raise  troops  to  expel 
the  British. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  man  named  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  another  colony,  born  in  1732, 
who  had  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten,  but 
had  been  admirably  trained  by  his  mother. 
While  a  boy  he  showed  a  great  spirit,  and  apti- 
tude for  literary  and  martial  pursuits,  and  his 
love  for  brave  and  adventurous  deeds  exceeded 
those  of  ordinary  men.  He  had  held  a  military 
commission  under  the  English,  and  during  the 
war  with  France,  when  the  French  leagued  with 
the  Indians,  and  made  an  irruption  into  the 
southern  provinces,  he  led  on  a  body  of  troops 
and  drove  them  back  ;  but  the  English  general 
would  not  report  this  expeditious  operation,  so 
that  his  worthy  deeds  were  not  recorded  (for 
his  promotion.) 

The  people  of  the  land  now  wished  to  have 
him  to  be  their  leader,  but  he  went  home  on  plea 
of  sickness  and  shut  himself  up.  When  they 
had  actually  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
however,  they  compelled  him  to  become  their 
General. 

Though  neither  troops  nor  depots,  neither 
arms  nor  ammunition,  stores  nor  forage, 
existed  at  this  time,  Washington  so  inspirited 
everybody  by  his  own  patriotism,  and  uTged 
them  on  by  his  own  energy,  that  the  proper 
boards  and  departments  were  soon  arranged, 
and  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  (bring  up  his 
forces)  invest  the  capital.  The  British  General 
had  intrenched  some  marines  outside  the  city, 
when  a  storm  suddenly  dispersed  his  ships. 
Washington  improved  the  conjuncture  by  vig- 
orously attacking  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing it. 

The   English  then  gathered  a  great  army 


and  renewed  the  engagement.  He  lost  the  bat- 
tle completely,  and  his  men  were  so  disheart- 
ened and  terrified  that  they  began  to  disperse. 
But  his  great  heart  maintained  its  composure, 
and  he  so  rallied  and  reassured  his  army  that 
they  renewed  the  contest,  and  victory  finally 
turned  in  their  favor.  Thus  the  bloody  strife 
went  on  for  eight  years, — sometimes  victorious 
and  sometimes  vanquished.  Washington's  de- 
termination and  energy  never  quailed,  while 
the  English  General  began  to  grow  old. 

The  King  of  France  also  sent  a  general  across 
the  sea  to  strengthen  the  totterifig  States.  He 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Washington, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  British  army.  The  rulers 
of  Spain  and  Holland  likewise  hampered  their 
military  operations,  and  advised  them  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  The  English,  at  last,  could  no 
longer  act  freely,  and  ended  the  strife  in  the 
year  1783,  by  making  a  treaty  with  Washing- 
ton. According  to  the  stipulations,  the  boun- 
dary line  was  so  drawn  that  they  had  the  deso- 
late and  cold  region  on  the  north,  while  the  fer- 
tile and  genial  southern  portions  were  confirmed 
to  him. 

Washington,  having  thus  established  the 
States,  gave  up  his  military  command  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  farm,  but  the  people 
would  not  permit  him  thus  to  retire,  and  obliged 
him  to  become  their  ruler.  He,  however,  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  them  as  follows :  "  It  is  very 
selfish  for  him  who  gets  the  power  in  the  State, 
to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity.  In  filling  the 
post  of  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
most  suitable  to  select  a  virtuous  man  I" 

Each  of  the  old  colonies  was  thereupon  formed 
into  a  separate  State,  having  its  own  Governor 
to  direct  its  affairs,  with  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  assist  him  (rf)  each  of  whom  held  office  for 
four  years  (e).  At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  if  they  regard  him  as  worthy, 
he  is  permitted  to  hold  his  post  during  another 
term  of  four  years  (/) ;  but  if  not,  then  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  takes  his  place.  If,  how- 
ever, the  latter  does  not  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  another  man  is  chosen  to  the  dig- 
nity when  his  time  has  expired.  When  the 
head  men  of  the  villages  and  towns  are  pro- 
posed for  office  their  names  and  surnames  are 
written  on  tickets  and  thrown  into  a  box.  When 
everybody  has  done  so  the  box  is  opened,  and  it 
is  then  known  who  is  elected  by  his  having  the 
most  votes,  and  he  takes  the  office.  ,  Whether 
he  has  been  an  official  oris  a  commoner,  no  ex- 
amination is  required  as  to  his  qualifications ; 
and  when  an  officer  Vacates  his  place  he  be- 
comes in  all  respects  one  of  the  common  people 
again. 

From  among  all  the  Governors  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  one  supreme  Governor  (or  Presi- 
dent) is  chosen,  to  whom  belongs  the  right  to 
make  treaties  and  carry  on  war,  and  whose  or- 
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dors  each  State  is  bound  to  obey.  TLe  maDner 
of  bis  election  is  the  same  as  tbat  for  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  State.  He  holds  his  office  four  years, 
or,  if  re-elected,  for  eight.  Since  the  days  of 
"Washington  (who  died  in  17'.  9)  the  country 
has  existed  sixty  years ;  there  have  been  nine 
Presidents,  and  the  present  incumbent  (Tyk.r) 
was  elected  from  Virginia. 

When  Washington  made  peace  with  the 
British  he  dismissed  all  the  troops,  and  directed 
the  attention  of  the  country  entirely  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  He  also  issued  a  mandate 
saying,  44  If  hereafter  a  President  should  cov- 
etously plot  how  he  can  seize  the  forts  or  lands 
of  another  kingdom,  or  harass  and  extort  the 
people's  wealth,  or  raise  troops  to  gratify  his 
personal  quarrels,  let  all  the  people  put  him  to 
death."  He  accordingly  retained  only  twenty 
national  war  vessels,  and  limited  the  army  to 
ten  thousand  men. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  very  great,  and 
every  one  exerts  himself  to  increase  its  fertility 
and  riches.  The  several  States  have  all  one  ob- 
ject, and  act  together  in  entire  harmony;  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  therefore  main- 
tained amicable  relation  with  the  United  States, 
and  have  never  presumed  to  despise  or  encroach 
on  them.  During  the  sixty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  peace  with  England,  there  has 
been  no  internal  war,  and  their  trade  has  in- 
creased, so  that  the  number  of  American  mer- 
chantmen resorting  to  Canton  yearly  is  second 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  Washington 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  In  devising  plans 
he  was  more  daring  than  Chin  Shing  or  Hain 
Kwang.  In  winning  a  country  he  was  braver 
than  TsonTsan  or  Sin  Pis.  Wielding  his  four- 
foot  falchion,  he  enlarged  the  frontiers  myriads 
of  miles,  and  yet  he  refused  to  usurp  regal  dig- 
nity, or  even  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  first  proposed  the  plan  of  electing 
men  to  office.  Where  in  the  world  can  be  found 
a  mode  more  equitable  ?  It  is  the  same  idea,  in 
fact,  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  (the  Chi- 
nese) from  three  reigns  of  San  Shun  and 
Yu.  In  ruling  the  State  he  honored  and  fos- 
tered good  usages,  and  did  not  exalt  military 
merit,  a  principle  totally  unlike  what  is  found 
in  other  kingdoms.  I  have  seen  his  portrait. 
His  mien  and  countenance  are  grand  and  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree.  Oh,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  call  him  a  hero !  ((/) 

Notes. 

a.  It  is  also  called  Collected  Nations  of  America. 
United  Leagued  Nations,  Confederated  Countries  of 
America,  and  United  all  States  (i.  e.  these  different 
Chinese  names  have  been  used). 

b.  This  flag  is  an  oblong  banner,  with  red  and 
white  stripes  alternating  ;  in  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner is  a  small  square  of  a  black  color,  wherein  are 
drawn  many  white  spots  arranged  in  a  form  resemb- 
ling the  Constellation  of  the  Dipper.  1 


c.  This  is  a  vague  expression  for  a  vast  distance  ; 
three  li  are  usually  reckoned  to  equal  an  English 
mile. —  Translator's  Note. 

d.  Sometimes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  a  sit  gle 
officer;  in  other  cases  several  persons  aid  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

e.  They  are  also  changed  biennially,  and  sometimes 
annually. 

/  When  he  has  held  the  office  for  eight  years  he 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

g.  Ching  Shing  and  Hang  Kwang  were  two  patri- 
otic generals,  who  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  Tsin 
dynasty  (B.  C.  208),  and  restore  the  feudal  system, 
and  establish  their  own  prince  in  his  stead.  Tsan 
Tsan  and  Sin  Pi  were  rival  chieftans  (A.  D.  220),  the 
first  of  who'm  destroyed  the  great  Han  dynasty,  and 
the  second,  after  surviving  all  bis  own  efforts  to  up- 
bold  it,  founded  a  small  State  himself  in  the  west  of 
China.  The  four-footed  falchion  is  an  allusiou  to  the 
celebrated  sword  of  Sin  Pan,  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty  (B.  C.  202),  with  which  he  clove  in  twain  a 
huge  serpent  that  crossed  his  path.  The  three  mon- 
archs,  Yan,  Shun,  and  Yu,  were  among  the  earliest 
Chinese  rulers  (B.  C.  2357-2405),  and  were  chosen 
to  fill  the  throne  on  account  of  their  virtues. 


Extracts  from  11  Inaugural  Address  of  John 
Stuart  Mill/'  delivered  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

(Continued  from  page  223.) 

Jn  what  consists  the  principal  and  most  char- 
acteristic difference  between  one  human  intel- 
lect and  another?  In  their  ability  to  judge 
correctly  of  evidence.  Our  direct  perceptions 
of  truth  are  so  limited  ;  we  know  so  few  things 
by  immediate  intuition — or,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  by  simple  apprehension — that  we  depend 
for  almost  all  our  valuable  knowledge,  on  evi- 
dence external  to  itself;  and  most  of  us  are 
very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where 
an  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  actual  eyesight. 
The  intellectual  part  of  our  education  has  no- 
thing more  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate 
this  almost  universal  infirmity — this  summary 
and  substance  of  nearly  all  purely  intellectual 
weakness.  To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the 
resources  which  the  most  perfect  system  of  intel- 
lectual training  can  command.  Those  resources, 
as  every  teacher  knows,  are  but  of  three  kinds  : 
first,  models,  secondly,  rules,  thirdly,  appropri- 
ate practice.  The  models  of  the  art  of  estima- 
ting evidence  are  furnished  by  science ;  the  rules 
are  suggested  by  science ;  and  the  study  of  sci- 
ence is  the  most  fundamental  portion  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

Take  in  the  first  instance  mathematics.  It 
is  chiefly  by  mathematics  we  realize  the  fact 
that  there  actually  is  a  road  to  truth  by  means 
of  reasoning ;  that  anything  real,  and  which 
will  be  found  true  when  tried,  can  be  arrived  at 
by  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind.  The  flagrant 
abuse  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  the 
schoolmen,  when  men  argued  confidently  to 
supposed  facts  of  outward  nature  without  pro- 
perly establishing  their  premises,  or  checking 
the  conclusions  by  observation,  created  a  preju- 
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dice  in  the  modern,  and  especially  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  against  deductive  reasoning  alto- 
gether, as  a  mode  of  investigation.  The  preju- 
dice lasted  loug  and  was  upheld  by  the  misun- 
derstood authority  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  until  the 
prodigious  applications  of  mathematics  to  phy- 
sical science — to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
external  nature — slowly  and  tardily  restored 
the  reasoning  process  to  the  place  which  be- 
longs to  it  as  a  source  of  real  knowledge.  Ma- 
thematics, pure  aud  applied,  are  still  the  great 
and  conclusive  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
reasoning.  Mathematics  also  habituates  us  to 
several  of  the  principal  precautions  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  process.  Our  first  studies  in  geometry 
teach  us  two  invaluable  lessons.  One  is,  to  lay 
down  at  the  beginning,  in  express  and  clear 
terms,  ail  the  premises  from  which  we  intend 
to  reason.  The  other  is,  to  keep  every  step  in 
reasoning  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the 
other  steps,  and  to  make  each  step  safe  before 
proceeding  to  another;  expressly  stating  to  our- 
selves, at  every  j.mnt  in  the  reasoning,  what 
new  premise  we  there  introduce.  Tt  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  do  this  at  all  times,  in 
all  our  reasonings.  But  we  must  be  always 
able  and  ready  to  do  it.  If  the  validity  of  our 
argument  is  denied,  or  if  we  doubt  it  ourselves, 
that  is  the  way  to  check  it.  Iu  this  way  we  are 
often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  place 
where  paralogism  or  confusion  get  in  :  and  af- 
ter sufficient  practice  we  may  be  able  to  keep 
them  out  from  the  beginning.  It  is  to  mathe- 
matics, again,  that  we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a 
connected  body  of  truth;  truths  which  grow 
out  of  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  that 
each  implies  all  the  rest;  that  no  one  of  them 
can  be  questioned  without  contradicting  an- 
other or  others,  until  in  the  end  it  aprfears  that 
no  part  of  the  system  can  be  false  unless  the 
whole  is  so.  Pure  mathematics  first  gave  us 
this  conception  ;  applied  mathematics  extends 
to  it  the  realm  of  physical  nature.  Applied  ma- 
thematics shows  that  not  only  the  truths  of  ab- 
stract "number  and  extension,  but  the  external 
facts  of  the  universe,  which  we  apprehend  by 
our  senses,  form,  at  least  in  a  large  part  of  all 
nature,  a  web  similarly  held  together.  We  are 
able,  by  reasoning  from  a  few  fundamental 
truths,  to  explain  and  predict  the  phenomena  of 
material  objects :  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, the  fundamental  truths  were  them- 
selves found  out  by  reasoning;  for  they  are  not 
such  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  had  to  be 
inferred  by  a  mathematical  process  from  a  mass 
of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within 
the  direct  reach  of  human  observation.  When 
Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered  the  laws  of 
the  .solar  system,  he  created,  for  all  posterity, 
the  true  idea  of  science.  He  gave  the  most 
perfect  example  we  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of 
that  union  of  reasoning  and  observation,  which 


by  means  of  facts  that  can  be  directly  observed, 
ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitudes  of 
other  facts — laws  which  not  only  explain  and 
account  for  what  we  see,  bat  give  us  assurance 
beforehand  of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much 
that  we  never  could  have  found  out  by  observa- 
tion, though  having  been  found  out,  it  is  always 
verified  by  the  result. 

While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  supply  us  with  a  typical  example  of  the 
ascertainment  of  truth  by  reasoning,  those  phy- 
sical sciences  which  are  not  mathematical,  such 
as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental  physics, 
show  us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  certain  truth,  by  observation,  in  its 
most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment.  The 
value  of  mathematics  in  a  logical  point  of 
view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematicians,  and 
has  even  been  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to 
provoke  a  counter-exaggeration,  of  which  a 
well-known  essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
an  example:  but  the  logical  value  of  experi- 
mental science  is  comparatively  a  new  subject, 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  the  experimental  sci- 
ences afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists 
in  doing  well,  what  all  of  us,  during  the  who>e 
of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most  part 
badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoaers, 
but  all  profess,  and  really  attempt,  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  experience :  yet  hardly  any  one, 
who  has  not  been  a  student  of  the  physical 
sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what 
the  process  of  interpreting  experience  really  is. 
If  a  fact  has  occurred  once  or  oftener,  and 
another  fact  has  followed  it,  people  think  they 
have  got  an  experiment,  and  are  well  on  the 
road  towards  showing  that  the  one  fact  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  they  did  but  know  the 
immense  amount  of  precaution  necessary  to  a 
scientific  experiment;  with  what  sedulous  care 
the  accompanying  circumstances  are  contrived 
and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  bub 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
— or,  when  disturbing  agencies  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, the  minute  accuracy  with  which  their 
influence  is  calculated  and  allowed  for,  in  order 
that  the  residue  may  contain  nothing  but  what 
is  due  to  the  one  agency  under  examination  ; 
if  these  things  were  attended  to,  people  would 
be  much  less  easily  satisfied  that  their  opinions 
have  the  evidence  of  experience ;  many  popular 
notions  and  generalizations  which  are  in  all 
mouths,  would  be  thought  a  great  deal  less 
certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be;  but  we 
should  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really 
experimental  knowledge,  on  things  which  are 
now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion, 
where  one  side  has  as  much  to  say  and  says  it 
as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person's 
opinion  is  less  determined  by  evidence  than  by 
his  accidental  interest  or  prepossession.  In 
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politics,  for  instance,  it  is  evident  to  whoever 
comes  to  the  study  from  that  of  the  experiment- 
al sciences,  that  no  political  conclusions  of  any 
value  for  practice  can  be  arrived  at  by  direct 
experience.  Such  specific  experience  as  we  can 
have,  setves  only  to  verify,  and  even  that  insuf- 
ficiently, the  conclusions  of  reasoning.  Take 
any  active  force  you  please  in  politics,  take  the 
liberties  of  England,  or  free  trade;  how  should 
we  know  that  either  of  these  things  conduced 
to  prosperity,  if  we  could  discern  no  tendency 
in  the  thiugs  themselves  to  produce  it  ?  If  we 
had  only  the  evidence  of  what  is  called  our  ex- 
perience, such  prosperity  as  we  enjoy  might  be 
owing  to  a  hundred  other  causes,  and  might 
have  been  obstructed,  not  promoted,  by  these. 
All  true  political  science  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  priori,  being  deduced  from  the  ten- 
dencies of  things,  tendencies  known  either 
through  our  general  experience  of  human  na- 
ture, or  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
course  of  history,  considered  as  a  progressive 
evolution.  It  requires,  therefore,  the  union  of 
induction  and  deduction,  and  the  mind  that  is 
equal  to  it  must  have  been  well  disciplined  in 
both.  But  familiarity  with  scientific  experi- 
ments at  least  does  the  useful  service  of  inspir- 
ing a  wholesome  scepticism  about  the  conclu- 
sions which  the  mere  surface  of  experience 
suggests. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIBERALITY   IN  FARMING. 

In  this  art,  and  almost  in  this  art  alone,  "  it 
is  the  liberal  hand  which  maketh  rich/' 

Liberality  in  providing  utensils  is  the  saving 
both  of  time  and  labor.  The  more  perfect  his 
instruments,  the  more  profitable  are  they. 

So  also  is  it  with  his  working  cattle  and  his 
stock.  The  most  perfect  in  their  kinds  are  ever 
the  most  profitable. 

Liberality  in  good  barns  and  warm  shelter  is 
the  source  of  health,  strength  and  comfort  to 
animals ;  causes  them  to  thrive  on  less  food  ; 
and  secures  from  damage  all  sorts  of  crops. 

Liberality  also  in  the  provision  of  food  f>r 
domestic  animals  is  the  source  of  flesh,  muscle 
and  manure. 

Liberality  to  the  earth,  in  seed,  culture,  and 
compost,  is  the  source  of  its  profit. 

Thus  it  is  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of 
creation,  a  wise  and  paternal  Providence  has  in- 
separably connected  our  duty  and  our  happi- 
ness. 

In  cultivating  the  earth,  the  condition  of 
man's  success  is  his  industry  upon  it. — Josiali 
Q  a  i?i  cy. 

ITEMS. 

An  Immense  Telescope. — One  of  the  largest  and 
roost  improved  telescopes  ever  constructed  in  Eng- 
land ia  now  nearly  completed,  and  is  intended  for 
Melbourne.  It  was  rai-de  unler  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Society,  at  a  cost  of  §25,000.  The  form  which 


has  been  selected  is  known  as  the  Cassegranian  tele- 
scope. It  differs  from  the  Gregorian  form  in  appa- 
rently a  very  slight  degree,  but  to  an  extent  which 
confers  on  it  some  striking  advantages.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  reflected  image  is  received  upon  a  small  con- 
cave speculum  ;  in  the  Cassegranian  the  surface  of 
the  small  mirror  is  convex.  By  this  apparently  slight 
difference  is  secured  more  light,  and  a  better  defined 
image  in  consequence  of  the  small  convex  mirror 
correcting  the  aberration  necessarily  present  in  the 
large  concave  mirror.  The  tube  of  ihe  telescope  is 
of  the  enormous  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  and 
of  proportional  length.  The  diameter  of  the  specu- 
lum is  but  six  inches  less  than  that  of  the  tube,  or 
four  feet,  being  four  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness, 
and  weighing  about  twenty-seven  hundred  weight. 
The  telescope  will  be  moved  by  clock-work. — Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

The  "Dominion  of  Canada"  may  be  regarded  as 
having  begun  its  existence.  The  Queen's  proclama- 
tion was  made  on  the  22d  of  Fifth  month,  declaring 
that  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
united  as  this  dominion,  and  nominating  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  to  be  summoned  as  the  "Senate  of 
Canada." 

An  exhibition  has  recently  left  England,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Greenland.  This  immense  island 
— if  island  it  be — supposed  to  be  larger  than  the 
whole  United  States  between  the  Canadian  line  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Edward  Whymper,  of  Alpine  fame,  and  Robert  Brown, 
a  Rocky  Mountain  explorer,  are  the  leaders  of  this 
expedition. 

The  slaves  who  were  emancipated  by  John  Ran- 
dolph were  settled  by  him  upon  land  which  he  gave 
them  in  Ohio.  The  Judge  of  their  district  says 
there  never  was  one  of  them  before  him  for  any  vio- 
lation of  law.  They  are  peaceable,  law-abiding,  in- 
dustrious, thrifty  and  courteous,  and  command  the 
respect  of  their  neighbors. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Geology"  notices  the  discovery  of  fish  in  some 
of  the  Artesian  Wells  sunk  in  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
They  were  brought  from  the  depth  of  175  feet,  and 
were  not  blind  like  those  of  Adelsburg,  but  had  per- 
fect eyes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  sheep  in  the  loyal  twenty  States 
and  two  territories.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual 
number  of  lambs  will  be  over  twenty-four  millions. 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  Brazil. — These  mines  have 
been  visited  by  a  gentleman  who  writes  that, -in  tak- 
ing the  gems  from  the  earth,  a  driver  places  a  gang 
of  slaves  in  a  mud-hole  where  the  gems  are  found, 
and  pans  out  the  earth  in  the  water  like  gold-wash- 
ers. The  negroes  are  naked,  to  prevent  their  secret- 
ing the  diamonds  in  their  clothes.  They  are  required 
to  work  facing  the  overseer,  and  are  forbidden  to 
raise  a  hand  to  the  face,  lest  they  should  swallow  the 
jewels  when  found.  Yet  they  do  carry  them  away, 
by  becoming  so  expert  that  they  can  snap  them  with 
their  fingers  from  the  pan  to  the  mouth  without  de- 
tection. 

The  expedition  to  Africa  in  search  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  sailed  from  England. 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Freed- 
men's  Union  Commission  has,  since  the  first  of  10th 
month,  put  into  the  field  163  teachers,  of  whom  186 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  service.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows  :  Delaware,  4  ;  Maryland,  7  ; 
District  of  Columbia,  24;  Virginia,  41 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 23- ;  South  Carolina,  39  j  Florida,  7,  and  Ten- 
nessee 1. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  NOT  GOj  KEEP  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  SENSES  AND  APPETITES 
TO  HUMAN  CULTURE. 

BY  0.  DEWEY. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  human 
organization  to  be  noticed. 

One  is  the  countenance.  You  can  conceive, 
though  perhaps  with  difficulty,  that  on  striking 
an  ox  or  a  dog  with  a  cruel  blow,  the  animal 
might  turn  around  upon  you,  with  a  distinctly 
human  expression  of  indignation  or  Feproach ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  my  thoughts,  and 
this  ia  cruel."  If  no  other  feature  could  express 
that,  the  eye  might.  It  does  not;  that  power 
is  not  given  to  the  animal  face ;  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  such  a  metamorphosis  as  would  fill  us 
with  terror,  and  would  penetrate  with  horror 
every  reckless  or  savage  abuser  of  the  uncom- 
plaining, dumb  creatures  that  God  has  given 
for  his  service.  But  man  is  made  to  stand 
erect,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  his  person  is  a 
countenance,  every  lineament  of  which  is 
clothed  with  moral  expression.  The  lowering 
brow  of  defiance,  the  cheek  blanched  with  in- 
dignation, the  eye  challenging  truth,  or  killing 
with  accusation,  or  veiled  and  shaded  with  soft- 
ening pity,  the  winning  sweetness  of  smiles, 
the  whole  manifold  mirror  of  radiant  goodness 
and  honor — all  is  moral  ministration.  And  in- 
deed, speaking  of  smiles,  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
smile  that  was  not  beautiful.  Hardly  less  re- 
markable, perhaps,  is  the  circumstance  of  every 
man's  face  being  his  own,  clearly  distinguish- 
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able  from  all  others.  We  see  the  inconvenience, 
and  sometimes  fatal  inconvenience,  of  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  one  man  from  another,  in  the 
very  few  and  rare  cases  of  remarkable  resem- 
blance. If  this  were  common,  it  would  hardly 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  intercourse,  the 
business,  the  very  civilization  of  the  world  must 
stop.  Not  to  know  certainly  whom  we  talked 
with,  whom  we  traded  with,  who  had  told  us  or 
promised  us  this  or  that,  whom  we  had  married  or 
who  our  children  were;  the  world  would  be 
thrown  into  utter  confusion  ;  and  all  good  rela- 
tions would  become  impossible.  To  prevent 
this,  there  is  achieved  in  the  human  counte- 
nance, what  seems  to  me  scarcely  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. Here  it  is — a  little  patch  of  white  ground; 
nine  inches  long  and  six  wide,  with  the  parts 
the  same,  the  configuration  the  same,  and  the 
hues  generally  the  same;  and  yet,  if  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race  were 
brought  together,  every  man  could  pick  out 
from  them  all,  his  friend,  with  a  certainty  equal 
to  that  of  his  own  identity. 

Finally,  the  human  hand  is  to  be  mentioned.  It 
serves  indeed  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
claw  or  forefoot — i.  e.,  to  obtain  food.  Taking 
into  account  the  forearm,  the  arm,  and  shoulder, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a  similar  formation 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  animal  economy, 
as  if  nothing  more  perfect  could  be  devised. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  the  scapulae  or  shoul- 
der blades,  the  clavicles  or  collar  bones  to  keep 
them  from  pressing  upon  the  chest,  the  arm, 
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tlie  forearm,  and  the  hand,  claw,  or  hoof,  as  the 
case  may  be.  •  The  same  general  construction 
is  found  in  the  fins  of  the  fish,  the  wings  of  the 
bird,  and  the  foreleg  of  the  quadruped.  But  in 
man,  this  organ,  I  do  not  say,  comes  to  its  per- 
fection— for  all  its  perfection,  every  animal  has 
that  which  is  best  for  itself— but  this  organ 
comes  in  man  to  answer  purposes  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  most  of  these  are  mental  and 
moral.  "  The  indefeasible  cunning"  that  lies 
in  the  right  hand,  has  more  to  do  than  to  pro- 
cure food.  For  instance,  it  has  to  fashion 
clothing,  without  which  there  could  not  be  com- 
fort in  all  climates,  nor  civilization  in  any.  No 
animal  could  cut  cloth,  or  sew  it,  or  thread  the 
needle.  Then,  again,  all  the  practical  arts  de- 
pend upon  the  hand — building,  the  use  of  tools, 
all  still  in  making  fabrics,  which  is  called 
BKMMtfactUEing.  Then,  all  the  fine  arts  require 
the  hand — painting,  sculpture,  music.  Then, 
once  more,  all  writing  is  handwriting..  All  hu- 
man communication,  beyond  that  which  is  oral, 
all  literature,  all  books,  all  works  of  genius,  all 
the  grandest  agencies  in  the  world  depend  upon 
the  hand.  Yes,  in  the  human  hand  lies  the 
whole  moral  fortune,  the  whole  civilization,  the 
whole  progress  of  humanity.  The  right  arm  is 
a  lever  that  moves  the  world. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  certain  parts  of  the 
human  organism  as  superior  to  the  animal,  and 
as  evidently  intended  to  answer  higher  purpose 
— touch,  speech,  laughter,  the  human  face  and 
hand.  Let  us  now  consider,  in  the  next  place, 
the  general  ministry  of  the  senses,  appetites, 
and  passions. 

Some  of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  feel,  when 
you  hear  these  words,  appetites  and  passions,  as 
if  I  named  things  that  are  not  friends,  but  ene- 
mies to  human  culture.  You  have  associated 
with  them  perhaps  only  ideas  of  temptation. 
But  in  the  good  order  of  Providence,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  always  be  found  that  temptation 
and  ministration  go  together,  and  that  ministra- 
tion is  the  end,  and  temptation  only  the  inci- 
dent. Temptation  is  but  another  word  for 
strong  attraction  to  a  thing;  that  attraction  is 
necessary,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  injurious 
but  useful.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  with  some, 
that  powerful  passions  and  appetites  were  placed 
in  man  on  purpose  to  try  his  virtue,  but  that 
they  were  placed  there  for  other  ends ;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the  human 
economy  ;  and  that  the  trial  is  purely  incidental, 
and  in  fact  unavoidable.  Just  as  fire  was  not 
meant  to  burn  the  house,  nor,  as  the  main  in- 
tent, to  make  the  keepers  vigilant,  but  simply 
to  wana  it,  though  it  could  not  warm,  without 
being  liable  to  burn  it. 

I  shall  solicit  attention  particularly  to  this 
part  of  the  human  economy,  to  these  fires  of  ap- 
petite and  passion  in  the  house  of  life  ;  because 
here  arises  the  only  moral  question  about  our 


sensitive  constitution  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
question  can  be  met.  But  I  ask  the  inquirer 
to  see,  in  general,  what  his  simple  senses  teach 
him.  I  ask  him  to  consider  his  own  physical 
frame,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  as  the 
very  shrine  of  wise  and  good  teaching,  and  to 
listen  to  the  oracle  that  comes  from  within.  Ay, 
to  the  oracle  ;  but  remember  it  is  when  nature's 
flame  burns  upon  the  altar,  and  not  the  strange 
fire  of  idolatrous  passion.  I  appeal  to  nature 
against  sensualism ;  and  am  willing  to  risk  the 
cause  of  virtue  on  that  issue.  I  will  show  you 
— I  think,  at  least,  I  can  show — that  simple  na- 
tural appetite  it  is  not,  that  leads  to  vicious  and 
ruinous  excess,  but  something  else,  I  concede 
the  liberty  in  our  physical  constitution — pro- 
vided it  can  be  truly  understood — to  follow 
nature. 

"  Fatal  concession  V  I  heard  it  said.  "  Fa- 
tal concession  I"  exclaim  both  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  modern  religion.  "  "What  can  the  body 
teach,  but  evil,  error,  excess,  vice?'7 

Let  us  see.  You  find  yourself  possessed  with 
a  nature  other  than  your  spiritual  nature  :  dif- 
ferent from  it,  inferior  to  it;  and  you  hastily 
conclude  that  because  its  qualities  are  lower,  its 
uses  must  be  lower,  and  its  tendencies  all  down- 
ward. You  say,  or  think,  perhaps,  that  if  y  our 
being  were  a  purely  spiritual  essence,  you  would 
be  free  from  all  swayings  to  evil.  But  how  do 
you  know  that  ?  Nay,  keener  than  the  tempta- 
tions of  sense  itself,  are  the  spiritual  passions — 
ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  malignant  hate. 
You  imagine  that  if  your  present  frame  were 
exchanged  for  some  ethereal  body,  you  would 
have  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  evil  and  peril. 
That,  again,  you  do  not  know.  Come,  then,  to 
the  simple  fact,  and  let  it  stand  unprejudiced 
by  any  theory,  or  any  fancy,  or  any  comparison. 
God  has  given  to  us,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
being,  this  body — this  wonderful  frame.  Sinews 
and  ligaments  bind  it  together,  such  as  no  hu- 
man skill  could  ever  have  devised.  Telegraphic 
nerves  run  all  over  and  through  this  microcosm, 
this  little  world,  and  bear  mysterious  messages, 
vital  as  thought  and  swift  as  sunbeams.  Now 
I  say  that  these  are  all  moral  bonds,  good  min- 
istries, channels  meant  to  inform  and  replenish 
the  soul,  and  not  to  clog  or  corrupt  it. 

I  hardly  need  say  this,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  five  distinct  senses — touch,  taste,  smell, 
sight,  hearing.  They  are  the  mind's  instru- 
ments to  communicate  with  the  outward  world  ; 
instruments  so  varied  as  to  convey  every  kind 
of  information;  servants  that  need  not  to  be 
sent  to  and  fro  on  errands,  but  that  stand  as 
perpetual  ministrants — before  the  gates  of  morn- 
ing, and  amidst  the  melody  of  groves,  and  by 
the  bowers  of  fragrance,  and  at  the  feast  of  na- 
ture, and  wherever  the  pressure  of  breathing 
life  and  beauty  comes  to  ask  admission  to  the 
soul.    The  body  is  a  grand  harmonicon,  a  pan- 
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harmonicon,  strung  with  chords  for  all  the 
music  of  nature.  Serving  all  needful  purposes 
also — to  walk,  to  run,  to  move  from  place  to 
place  ;  to  work,  to  achieve  more  than  all  animal 
organisms  together  can  do ;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  an  organon  scientiarum,  an  organ  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  more  than  a  walking  library, 
it  is  a  walking  perception — of  things  that  no  li- 
brary can  teach ;  it  is  a  walking  vision  —  of 
things  that  no  language  can  describe  :  like  the 
wheels  that  appeared  to  the  rapt  Ezekiel,  full 
of  eyes  within  and  without. 

All  this,  then,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  good 
and  useful  ministration  to  the  mind.  One  might 
as  well  inveigh  against  a  telescope  or  an  ear 
trumpet  as  against  the  eye  or  ear. 

But  now  to  this  system  belong  certain  dis- 
tinct susceptibilities  which  are  not  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  senses  :  these  are  called  appe- 
tites. Such,  for  instance,  is  hunger;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  general  relish  for  food  and 
drink,  which,  when  denied  for  a  certain  time, 
becomes  hunger  or  thirst.  I  have  before  allud- 
ed to  the  uses  of  this  particular  appetite,  but  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  further  and  more  distinctly 
of  it  in  this  connection. 

You  can  easily  conceive  that  a  being  might 
have  been  made  without  this  appetite — made 
to  move,  to  act,  to  live  ;  but  not  to  eat.  Or  you 
can  conceive  that  he  might  have  had  the  relish 
for  agreeable  food  and  drink,  without  the  intol- 
erable pain  he  feels  when  they  are  long  denied. 
Why,  then,  this  pain  ?  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct provision,  designedly,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  gratuitously  put  into  the  system,  to  arouse 
man  from  indolence,  to  arouse  him  to  activity. 
I  look  upon  it  just  as  if  nature  had  provided  a 
whip  ;  just  as  if  there  were  an  organ  attached 
to  the  human  body  as  the  arm  is,  and^ashioned 
like  a  scourge,  and,  when  the  man  is  sinking  to 
ruinous  indolence,  lifting  itself  up  and  striking 
him  with  a  blow,  to  stir  him  to  action.  It  is  a 
sting,  and  answers  that  purpose.  And  more- 
over, it  is  a  stimulus  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
strength  of  the  agent,  and  also  to  the  means  of 
gratification.  If  hunger  returned  every  hour, 
instead  of  two  or  three  times  a  day,  human  sin- 
ews could  not  bear  it,  nor  provide  for  it,  nor 
the  world-supply  of  food  suffice  it. 

And  is  it  a  point  too  low  for  philosophy  to  ob- 
serve, furthermore,  that  hunger,  with  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  that  appetite  in  man,  promotes  so- 
cial intercourse  ?  I  say  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  that  appetite  in  man  ;  for  Ms  food  must  be 
cooked.  He  cannot  pursue  his  prey  or  pull  up 
his  root,  like  the  wild  animal,  and  eat  it  on  the 
spot,  alone.  He  must  bring  it  home ;  he  must 
have  arrangements  for  cookery ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  this  process  makes  it  almost  neces- 
sary that  families  should  assemble  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  and  eat  together.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  little  suspect  the  immense  social 


and  civilizing  effect  of  these  daily  gatherings 
around  the  social  board. 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  do  not  know  how  much  good  may  result 
from  labor,  which,  to  ourselves,  may  sometimes 
appear  of  little  value.  By  embracing  every 
opening  presented  by  Divine  Providence,  and 
following  the  guidance  of  Divine  G-race  in  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  we  shall  find  peace. 

Duty  is  ours — results  we  must  leave  to  the 
Author  of  all  good. 

 <t»6—.  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

COUNSEL  FROM  AN  AGED  MOTHER. 

"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Bpbraim  ?  How  shall 
I  cast  thee  off  from  being  a  people  before  me?" 

I  have  said  in  my  heart,  0  !  that  this  tender, 
this  Fatherly,  this  solemn  appeal  might  be 
brought  home,  and  duly  considered  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a  people,  gathered,  as  was  Israel  of 
old,  from  the  bondage  of  superstition  and  idola- 
try which  abounded  in  that  day, — called,  as 
Abraham  was,  to  forsake  all  these  things  for  the 
promise,  that  he  should  be  made  a  blessing  to 
the  families  of  the  earth  !  and,  in  obedience  to 
this  call,  many  of  our  early  Friends  had  literally 
to  forsake  their  father's  house,  and  to  feel  as 
strangers  in  the  world ;  but  though  they  were 
thus  called  to  "  dwell  alone,"  yet  the  power 
that  operated  in  them,  as  "  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  was  sown  in  other  hearts  prepared 
to  receive  it,  and  these  were  drawn  together, 
and  united  as  children  of  the  same  family,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise — "  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  father,  the  same  is  my  mother, 
sister  and  brother."  It  was  this  love  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  love  one  to  another,  that 
so  strengthened  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship, 
that  they  were  often  drawn  together  for  mutual 
edification.  And  though  the  haughty  and  the 
self-righteous  could  observe  "  no  comeliness," 
yet,  to  the  eye  anointed  to  see  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  there  was  that  to  be  seen  in  their  de- 
portment and  conversation  which  was  honorable 
and  deeply  instructive.  And  by  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  revelations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  testimonies 
given  them  to  bear  through  great  persecutions 
and  cruel  mockings,  both  from  professor  and 
profane,  until,  by  patient  endurance,  they 
wearied  out  the  enmity,  and  "  room  "  was  made 
for  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  the 
mild  and  excellent  government  we  are  now 
blest  with  is  the  fruit  of  their  faithfulness. 
They  bequeathed  this  goodly  heritage  to  their 
descendants,  and  they  became  honorable  among 
the  nations,  and  were  recognized  as  the  "  re- 
spectable Society  of  Friends."  How  has  this 
standard  been  maintained  by  us  of  the  present 
generation  ?  Have  we,  by  example,  held  out 
the  inviting  language — "  Follow  us,  as  we  fol- 
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low  Christ  ?"  It  was  said  to  Israel—"  They 
should  lend  unto  many  nations;  but  they  should 
not  borrow.  But,  alas  !  instead  of  lending  to 
others  the  example  of  meekness  and  moderation, 
and  a  willingness  to  bear  the  cross  and  despise 
the  shame,  we  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
vanities  of  those  around  us,  and  have  so  far  for- 
saken the  God  of  our  fathers  that  it  may  be  said 
of  us — "  They  have  changed  their  glory  for  that 
which  doth  not  profit."  Now,  if  this  is  our 
condition,  in  which  the  young  and  the  old  are 
implicated,  should  we  not  pause  and  look  about 
us  for  a  way  of  escape  ?  Can  we  not  adopt  the 
language — "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion."  0  !  that  a  desire  might  be  kindled  in  our 
hearts  to  return  to  our  first  love.  We  are  not 
yet  a  forsaken  people.  "  Return  unto  me,  and 
I  will  return  unto  you,"  saith  the  Lord.  And 
this  endearing  language  would  be  applicable  to 
us.  M  I  remember  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest 
after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was 
not  sown." 

He  would  remember  his  covenant  with  our 
fathers,  who  were  faithful  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  flock,  "  as  those  who  must  give  an  ac- 
count." In  this  we,  as  a  Society,  have  been 
deficient.  Those  who  have  been  placed  as 
shepherds  and  overseers  have  not  been  vigilant 
enough  to  guard  their  own  spirits,  and  to  feed 
the  flock,  as  was  said  of  those  formerly  who  fed 
themselves — "  Should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the 
flock  f  The  diseased  have  you  not  strengthened, 
nor  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  nor 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away." 
Thus  the  young  of  the  flock  have  been  scattered 
as  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high 
hill,  and  few  did  search  or  seek  after  them.  I 
believe  it  is  now  the  design  of  the  good  Shep- 
herd to  search  out  his  own,  and  make  with  them 
"  a  covenant  of  peace  j"  and  as  they  adhere  there- 
to, K  he  will  cause  the  showers  to  come  down  in 
his  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  blessings." 

If  our  young  women  would  unite  in  a  noble 
resolution  to  renounce  the  extravagant  and  ri- 
diculous fashions  of  the  present  day,  and  adopt 
a  style  more  suited  to  their  needs,  and  which 
their  best  judgment  could  approve,  the  sensible 
and  prudent  from  among  other  societies  would 
be  drawn  to  inquire  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  lay  aside  these  things,  and  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  given  them  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  and  thus  become  valiants  in  the 
Lamb's  warfare,  and  the  prediction  be  realized 
"  that  many  from  among  the  different  persua- 
sions would  come  and  take  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with 
you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you." 
And  we  should  be  made  again  to  "  possess  the 
dew  of  our  youth."  R.  Hill. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  6th  mo.  6th,  1867. 


COMFORT'  PROM  LITTLE  THINGS. 

The  heart  in  its  despondency  may  be  cheered 
by  trifling  incidents,  and  nerved  for  strength 
and  endurance.  An  old  lady,  who  had  moved 
from  cultivated  society  to  a  desolate  region,  was 
once  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  homesick  and 
gloomy,  and  she  replied: — "  Only  once  during 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  snow 
storms.  We  could  not  get  out  for  any  purpose ; 
our  supplies  were  running  low.  Save  a  neigh- 
bor in  the  cabin  at  the  extremity  of  the  woods, 
the  only  living  creatures  that  we  knew  were  a 
pack  of  wolyes,  that  sometimes  swept  by  j  on 
one  occasion  there  was  not  less  than  thirty  of 
them.  That  was  a  dismal  time ;  my  heart  al- 
most sank  within  me.  Just  then,  when  I  felt 
like  giving  up  entirely,  I  heard  a  sweet  song — 
a  clear,  cheerful  piping  of  a  bird.  You  cannot 
tell  how  it  cheered  and  thrilLed  me,  I  looked 
from  the  window,  and  there,  right  on  the  corner 
of  our  dwelling,  it  sat,  caroling  just  as  sweet 
as  if  it  were  June.  This  gave  me  fresh  cour- 
age. Said  I  to  my  husband — 'If  that  wee  bit 
of  a  thing  can  sing,  much  more  can  I and  I 
struck  up  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  and  his  bass 
voice  made  an  excellent  accompaniment.  We 
felt  better,  and  that  was  the  last  of  our  blues." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  SORROW. 

Happy  is  he  who  uses  his  trouble  so  that  it 
makes  him  better.  Often  sorrow  is  itself  out- 
grown by  the  very  growth  which  it  inspires. 
Sometimes  it  develops  in  you  things  that  you 
never  could  have  come  'at  independent  of  it.  I 
have  seen  persons  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  were 
unfit  to  grapple  with  life,  and  by  and  by  sorrow 
took  hold  of  them,  and  then  strangely  I  was  led 
to  reverse  my  judgment  concerning  them.  And 
there  are  many  cases  of  men  who  it  would  seem 
if  it  had  not  been  for  sorrow,  would  never  have 
been  born  into  their  better  nature.  And  where 
sorrow  melts  or  breaks  down  a  crude  and  harsh 
nature,  and  softens  it,  and  refines  it,  and  enrich- 
es it,  then  it  is  accomplishing  a  most  blessed 
work.  Sorrow  should  be  like  loam  when  the 
plough  turns  it;  and  when,  being  turned,  it 
falls  mellow  from  the  share.  Sorrows  that  are 
like  clay  that,  when  the  plough  turns  it,  rolls  over 
in  lumps,  and  is  more  unmanageable  after  it  has 
been  ploughed  than  it  was  before — such  sorrows 
bring  poor  husbandry  in  the  heart. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  used  to  say  that  no  person 
was  fitted  for  domestic  life  that  had  not  been 
educated  by  sorrow.  Not  that  none  should  enter 
into  that  life  who  come  with  a  smiling  face  un- 
scarred  with  trouble  ;  but  that  no  person  hay- 
ing come  into  domestic  life,  could  grow  into  the 
fulness  thereof  until  he  had  been  developed  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

There  are  many  fruits  that  never  turn  sweet 
till  the  frost  has  lain  upon  them.    There  are 
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many  nuts  that  never  fall  from  the  bough 
of  the  tree  till  the  frost  has  opened  them 
and  ripened  them.  There  are  many  ele- 
ments of  life  that  never  grow  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful till  sorrow  touches  them  ;  and  then  they 
are  like  autumnal  colors,  and  all  men  behold  and 
admire  them.  There  is  a  sorrow  that  sweetens 
the  acerbities  and  corrects  the  naturalness  of  dis- 
position. There  is  a  sorrow  that  breaks  down 
hard  and  reluctant  natures.  Many  a  man  that 
would  not  yield  to  his  fellow-men  at  last  yields 
to  his  own  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  is  all  the 
better  for  it ;  and  all  men  behold  him,  and  say, 
u  How  wonderful  is  God's  grace !  for  since  he 
was  afflicted  he  has  learned  to  love  all  men. 

Sorrows  benefit  us  where  they  lead  us  to 
broader  resources  of  life.  One  of  the  mistakes 
that  almost  all  men  commit  is  to  invest  all  their 
joys  in  one  direction.  It  is  wise  for  us  to  invest 
them  in  many  directions,  that  we  may  never  be- 
come bankrupt.  When  men  invest  their  funds, 
they  scatter  their  means  in  various  directions,  so 
that  if  bankruptcy  should  touch  one  sort  of  in- 
vestment, others  would  be  left.  Now  this  is 
wise  in  money  matters,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
wiser  in  morals.  If  a  man  has  put  all  his  means 
of  enjoyment  in  one  direction,  and  trouble  comes 
and  his  only  resource  is  swept  away,  he  is  bank- 
rupt indeed. 

One  man  makes  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his 
life  to  consist  in  business.  He  has  no  taste  for 
anything  else.  Reading  does  not  please  him ; 
art  does  not ;  social  comforts  do  not.  He  lives 
for  enterprise.  So  long  as  he  has  the  health 
and  strength  to  carry  it  forward,  he  says,  "  I 
want  no  better  life." 

Another  man  lives  wholly  in  the  affections. 
So  long  as  those  whom  he  loves  are  left,  he  is 
happy ;  but  when  these  are  taken,  life  ceases  to 
him. 

Now  the  multiplied  faculties  with  which  we 
are  endowed  that  have  joy  in  them,  are  on  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem  to  me,  to  give  us  an  inti- 
mation that  we  should  not  make  our  earthly  en- 
joyments rest  in  any  one  thing.  You  need  to 
have  great  resources  of  mind,  and  therefore  you 
need  to  educate  the  understanding.  You  also 
need  great  resources  in  affection.  And  you  need 
great  resources  in  the  direction  of  beneficence, 
and  in  the  direction  of  activities  in  other  ways. 
You  need  these  various  resources,  so  that  when 
you  are  driven  out  from  one  you  can  take  re- 
fuge in  other. 

Blessed  is  that  man  whom  no  trouble  can  al- 
together destroy,  but  who,  if  he  finds  an  enemy 
in  this  chamber,  retreats  to  another,  and  bolts 
and  bars  the  doors  ;  and  who,  if  he  is  driven 
out  of  that,  finds  another  resource,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  till 
he  reaches  the  threshold  of  his  Father's  house, 
where  no  more  sorrow  or  crying  can  come  for- 
ever more. 


We  live  too  narrowly.  We  live  on  too  few  al- 
ternatives. We  want  broader  resources.  It  is 
not  God's  fault,  but  our  own,  that  we  do  not 
have  them. 

Where  sorrow  more  effectually  introduces  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  kind,  it  is  a 
great  blessing.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  a 
man  take  to  his  fellow-men,  I  think,  as  sorrow 
does.  Men  do  not  know  much  beyond  their 
own  sphere.  We  know  what  happens  in  our 
little  circle.  Right  beyond  our  circle  is  another 
set  of  men.  They  have  another  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  its  pursuits.  We  never  meddle  with 
them  any  more  than  if  they  were  of  some  other 
nationality.  It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  make  a  man  separate  himself  from  his  fellows. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  a  true  Christian  growth  to 
make  a  man  take  to  his  fellow-men,  as  Christians 
do,  and  to  recognize  the  bond  of  a  common 
brotherhood;  and  toward  this  end  some  kinds 
of  sorrow  work  wonderfully. 

In  my  two  hands  I  bring  together  kernels  of 
wheat;  but  they  only  touch  by  the  outside. 
We  cannot  mix  them  ;  they  lie  in  juxtaposition, 
that  is  all.  They  just  slide  over  each  other. 
And  after  the  attempt  has  been  repeated  fifty 
times,  they  are  as  much  unmixed  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning.  But  let  me  take  those  ker- 
nels of  wheat  and  triturate  and  grind  them  till 
they  are  very  pulverulent,  and  then  see  how 
perfectly  I  can  blend  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
the  most  intimate  mixture.  Each  particular 
kernel  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  particles  are 
all  mingled  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
any  more. 

Now  there  is  many  a  man  who  is  hard,  and 
unyielding  and  unsympathetic ;  but  God  takes 
him,  and  rolls  him  over,  and  breaks  him  down 
in  trouble,  and  when  he  gets  up  how  he  sprouts 
in  every  direction.  From  that  time  forward  he 
sees  no  man  with  trouble  on  his  face  that  he 
does  not  say,  "  I  know  how  he  feels.''  Men 
learn  in  trouble  how  to  be  drawn  to  those  who 
are  in  trouble. 

Oh,  what  a  solemn  brotherhood  is  that  which 
lets  you  into  the  experience  of  others  !  How 
deep  is  the  relationship  that  begins  to  sub- 
sist ! 

Where  sorrows  disenchant  life  of  its  exag- 
gerated satisfactions  and  goodness,  without 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  of  great  benefit. 
We  are  at  first  apt  to  think  that  life  is  better 
than  it  is,  brighter  than  it  wears,  better  adapted 
to  give  satisfaction  than  it  proves  to  be ;  and 
when  we  discover  our  mistake,  we  are  apt  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  find  that  life  is  all 
care  and  hardship.  And  blessed  is  that  sorrow 
which  tempers  our  judgment. — Exchange. 

A  Christian  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
lives  to  die  again ;  but,  when  he  goes  out  of  the 
world,  he  dies  to  live  again. 
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PURE   AIR   ESSENTIAL   TO   PROFITABLE  WOR- 
SHIP. 

A  certain  rural  church  was  somewhat  famous 
for  its  picturesque  gothic  architecture,  and 
equally  famous  for  its  sleepy  atmosphere  ;  the 
rules  of  gothic  symmetry  requiring  very  small 
windows,  which  could  only  be  partially  opened. 
Everybody  was  affected  alike  in  this  church ) 
minister  and  people  complained  that  it  was  like 
the  enchanted  ground  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Do  what  they  would,  sleep  was  ever  at  their  el- 
bows; the  blue,  red,  and  green  of  the  painted 
windows  melted  into  a  rainbow  dimness  of  hazy 
confusion,  and  ere  they  were  aware  they  were 
off  on  a  cloud  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

An  energetic  sister  in  the  church  suggested 
the  inquiry  whether  it  was  ever  ventilated,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  regularly  locked  up  at 
the  close  of  service,  till  opened  for  the  next 
week.  She  suggested  the  thought  whether  giv- 
ing the  church  a  thorough  ventilation  on  Satur- 
day would  not  improve  the  Sunday  services ; 
but  nobody  acted  on  her  suggestion.  Finally 
she  borrowed  the  sexton's  key  on  Saturday 
night,  and  went  to  the  church  and  opened  all 
the  windows  herself,  and  let  them  remain  so  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  everybody  remarked 
the  improved  comfort  of  the  church,  and  Won- 
dered what  had  produced  the  change.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  discovered,  it  was  not 
deemed  a  matter  of  enough  importance  to  call 
for  an  order  on  the  sexton  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
provement.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

COMPANIONSHIP. 
BY  MARY  G.  CHANDLER. 
(Continued  from  page  231.) 

Society  at  large,  according  as  we  walk  in  it 
in  a  spirit  of  meekness  or  a  spirit  of  egotism,  thus 
serves  to  develope  and  expand  our  powers,  or 
to  narrow  and  degrade  them  more  and  more  con- 
tinually. To  the  casual  observer,  the  difference 
in  the  advancement  of  the  two  classes  may  not 
in  early  life  be  apparent.  The  forth-putting 
pretension  of  egotism  may  indeed  cause  it  to 
seem  the  more  rapidly  advancing  character  of 
the  two,  but  the  progress  of  years  will  widen 
the  separation  between  their  paths,  till  it  shall  be 
seen  as  a  great  gulf,  of  which  the  opposite  sides 
have  naught  in  common.  Advancing  age  will 
show  the  egotist  narrow-minded  and  overbear- 
ing, peevish  and  fault-finding  ;  while  he  who 
pursues  his  even  course,  walking  in  Christian 
meekness  with  his  fellow  men,  will  in  old  age 
exhibit  ever-enlarging  charity  and  ever-expand- 
ing wisdom,  and  his  gray  hairs  will  seem  like 
a  crown  of  glory. 

It  may  seem  almost  needless  to  speak  of  the 
danger  to  Character  that  is  involved  in  seeking 
the  Companionship  of  the  worthless  or  the  evil- 
disposed.  "  Can  one  handle  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled  I"    Yet  the  usages  of  society  are  so  dis- 


ordered, that  the  possession  of  wealth,  family 
distinction,  or  personal  elegance,  though  accom- 
panied by  ignorance,  folly,  or  even  dissoluteness, 
is  sometimes  a  surer  passport  into  what  is  termed 
good  society,  than  the  best  culture  of  mind  and 
heart,  where  external  advantages  have  been  de- 
nied. 

When  we  value  mankind  according  to  their 
external  advantages,  our  moral  standard  is  as 
false  as  the  drawing  upon  a  Chinese  plate.  We 
have  no  true  moral  perspective.  Our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  are  confused  and  imperfect, 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  corrupt.  We  laugh 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  poor  Chinaman  in  his 
attempts  after  beauty  and  art,  while  in  morals 
we  are  quite  as  stupid  as  he.  Believing  our- 
selves wise,  we  are  fools.  It  is  very  hard  to  es- 
cape being  unduly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
society ;  but  the  more  earnestly  we  seek  true 
excellence  for  ourselves,  the  more  easily  we 
learn  to  value  true  excellence  in  others,  and  to 
overlook  the  opinions  of  the  world.  The  more 
independent  we  become  of  opinion,  the  better 
will  be  the  influence  we  exert  upon  society, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  receive  from  it  in  re- 
turn. 

If  the  influence  of  our  Companionship  with 
those  whom  we  meet  in  general  society  and  in 
the  daily  avocations  of  life  be  important,  far 
more  so  is  that  which  comes  to  us  through  the 
friends  whom  we  select  from  the  world  at  large 
as  best  adapted  to  minister  to  our  happi- 
ness ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  and 
dear  to  us  will  their  influence  be  strong  and 
deep. 

The  choice  of  friends  is  influenced  by  an 
equal  variety  of  motives,  and  of  a  similar  nature 
as  those  that  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  social 
circle.  There  is  often  no  better  foundation 
than  selfishness  for  what  passes  current  in  the 
world  for  ardent  friendship.  The  selfish  and 
worldly  love  from  selfish  and  worldly  motives, 
and  doubtless  they  receive  their  reward )  but  if 
we  would  derive  the  advantages  to  Character 
that  result  from  a  wise  Companionship,  we 
must  select  our  friends  without  undue  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  impelled  by  a 
desire  for  moral  or  intellectual  advancement. 
Falsehood  and  fickleness  in  friendship  result 
from  its  being  built  upon  merely  selfish  or  cir- 
cumstantial foundations.  When  built  upon 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  it  contains  no  ele- 
ment of  decay  or  change  )  and  they  who  trust  to 
any  other  foundation  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  their  confidence  is  abused  and  disap- 
pointed. 

Persons  sometimes  suppose  themselves  the 
fast  friends  of  others,  when  their  affection  is 
merely  the  result  of  benefits  received,  directly 
or  indirectly  ;  and  if  these  benefits  are  withheld, 
their  supposed  friendship  is  dissipated  at  once,  or 
perhaps  changed  to  enmity.    Such  a  friendship 
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is  merely  circumstantial,  and  has  no  just  claim 
to  the  name.  Mere  juxtaposition,  the  habit  of 
seeing  each  other  every  day,  is  often  sufficient 
to  produce  what  the  parties  concerned  esteem 
friendship,  and  to  occasion  the  freest  inter- 
change of  confidence.  The  slightest  change  of 
circumstance,  a  few  miles  of  separation,  an  inad- 
vertant  offence,  a  trivial  difference  of  opinion,  a 
clashing  of  interest,  are,  any  one  of  them,  suffi- 
cient to  bring  such  an  intimacy  to  an  end,  and 
to  cast  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name  of  friend- 
ship, when  friendsdip  had  never  existed  between 
the  parties  for  a  single  moment. 

Genuine  friendship  can  exist  only  between 
persons  of  some  elevation  of  moral  character,  and 
its  strength  and  duration  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  this  moral  elevation.  Truth- 
fulness, frankness,  disinterestedness,  and  faith- 
fulness are  qualities  absolutely  essential  to 
friendship,  and  these  must  be  crowned  by  a 
sympathy  that  enters  into  all  the  joys,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  interests  of  the  friend,  that  de- 
lights in  all  its  upward  progress,  and  when 
lie  stumbles  or  falls,  as  all  at  times  must, 
stretches  out  the  helping  hand,  not  condescend- 
ingly nor  scornfully,  but  in  the  simplicity  of 
true  charity  that  forgives  even  as  it  would  be 
forgiven,  and  is  tender  and  patient  even  where 
it  condemns.  In  such  a  friendship  there  is  no 
room  for  rivalry,  weariness,  distrust,  or  any- 
thing subversive  of  confidence.  With  the  sel- 
fish and  the  worldly,  such  a  connection  cannot 
exist,  because  with  them  rivalries  and  clashing 
interests  must  arise ;  for  it  is  only  among  the 
seekers  after  excellence  that  there  is  room  for 
the  gratification  of  the  desires  of  all.  Neither 
can  it  exist  between  the  false,  for  falsehood 
shuts  the  door  upon  confidence;  nor  with  the 
morally  weak,  the  foolish,  or  the  idl^  for  they 
weary  of  each  other  even  as  they  weary  of  them- 
selves. 

Of  all  earthly  Companionship,  there  is  none 
so  deeply  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  with  bless- 
ing or  with  cursing,  as  the  Companionship  of 
married  life.  After  this  relationship  is  formed, 
although  the  threads  still  remain  the  same,  the 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  the  being  are  dyed  with 
a  new  color,  woven  •  ccording  to  a  new  pattern. 
Character  is  never  the  same  after  marriage  as 
before.  There  is  a  new  impetus  given  by  it  to 
the  powers  of  thought  and  affection,  inducing 
them  to  a  different  activity,  and  deciding  what 
tendencies  are  henceforth  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  action  of  the  mind;  whether  the  soul  is  to 
spread  its  wings  for  a  higher  flight  than  it  has 
hitherto  ventured,  or  to  sit  with  closed  pinions, 
content  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.  All  are  in- 
terested, even  strangers,  in  hearing  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  newly  married  pair  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  equipage  of  external  life.  Far  more 
interesting  would  it  be  if  we  could  trace  the 
mental  establishing  that  is  going  on,  as  old 


traits  of  character  are  confirmed  or  cast  aside,  and 
new  ones  developed  or  implanted. 

This  union,  so  sacred  that  it  even  supersedes 
that  which  exists  between  parent  and  child, 
should  be  entered  upon  only  from  the  highest 
and  purest  motives ;  and  then,  let  worldly  pros- 
perity come  or  go  as  it  may,  this  twain  whom 
God  has  joined,  not  by  a  mere  formal  ritual  of 
the  Church,  but  by  a  true,  spiritual  union  that 
man  cannot  put  assunder,  are  a  heaven  unto 
themselves,  and  peace  will  ever  dwell  within 
their  habitation. 

In  proportion  as  a  true  marriage  of  the  affec- 
tions between  the  pure  in  heart  is  productive  of 
the  highest  happiness  that  can  exist  on  earth,  so 
every  remove  from  it  diminishes  the  degree  of 
this  happiness,  until  it  passes  into  the  opposite, 
and  becomes,  in  its  most  worldly  and  selfish  form, 
a  fountain  of  misery,  of  a  quality  absolutely  in- 
fernal. 

Amid  the  disorder  and  imperfection  reign- 
ing in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  manages  should  be  truly 
heavenly.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  both  par- 
ties must  be  of  a  higher  moral  standing  than  is 
often  reached  at  an  age  when  marriage  is  usually 
entered  upon  ;  but  unless  the  character  of  each 
is  inclined  heavenward,  there  is  no  rational 
ground  for  anticipating  happiness,  except  of  the 
lowest  kind. 

Many  persons  of  a  naturally  amiable  disposi- 
tion enjoy  what  may  seem  a  high  degree  of  hap- 
piness, through  their  sympathy  with  each  other 
in  worldliness  and  ambition :  but  such  happi- 
ness is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  endure  the  clouds 
and  tempests  of  life.  It  is  nourished  only  by 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  if  it  cannot 
obtain  them,  is  converted  into  the  greater 
wretchedness  because  the  being  which  is  dearest 
in  life  shares  this  wretchedness.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  thiDgs  heavenly  are  those  most  highly 
prized  and  earnestly  sought,  each  party  helps  to 
sustain  the  other  in  all  earthly  privations  and 
disappointments ;  for  each  is  looking  beyond  and 
above  the  trials  of  earth  and,  each  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hope,  nay,  a  fruition,  that  cannot  be 
taken  away,  and  which  is  dearer  than  all  that  is 
lost.  With  them,  to  suffer  together  is  to  rob 
suffering  of  half  its  weight,  and  almost  all  its 
bitterness.  Whatever  earthly  deprivation  may 
befall  them,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ever 
within  their  souls. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SAVING  FAITH. 

Most  professing  Christians  will,  perhaps,  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  having  a  saving  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
received  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Convert- 
ed men  and  women  everywhere  surely  have 
had  convincing  evidence  of  this.  Admitting, 
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therefore,  the  necessity  of  faith  and  trust  in 
this  Saviour,  to  enable  us  to  pass,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  from  death  in  transgression 
unto  life  in  Christ,  to  be  born  as  it  were  a  new 
creature,  reconciled  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
yet,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  that  form  or  body  of  flesh  in  which 
a  large  body  of  the  Christian  world  profess  to 
place  their  hopes  and  affections  as  their  Saviour. 
If  the  One  ever  living  God,  our  Father,  mani 
fested  himself  in  Jesus  Christ-  to  accomplish  a 
work  in  the  world,  why  need  we  question  or  at- 
tempt strictly  to  analyze  ihe  nature  of  Jesus? 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  endeavor  to  imitate 
his  example,  and  strive  to  have  the  same  spirit 
born  in  each  of  us  that  manifested  itself  in 
Him,  that  we,  too,  may  become,  through  its 
saving  influence,  one  in  Christ,  one  in  the 
Father  ? 

In  considering  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween professing  Friends  and  others,  the  above 
thoughts  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind. 

C 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  22,  1867. 


Married,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  186*7,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,^  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  Flowers,  Jr., 
to  Hannah  Rich,  both  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Columbiana,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Cas- 
sandra Nichols,  widow  of  Wm.  Nichols,  aged  nearly 
82  years  ;  a  member  of  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting. 
Her  illness  was  only  of  one  week's  duration,  and  was 
attended  with  much  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
much  patience  and  resignation,  giving  full  evidence 
that  her  peace  was  made.  About  two  hours  before 
her  departure  she  said  she  "would  soon  rest  in 
Heaven."  She  was  liberal  and  just  in  her  dealings, 
and  evinced  much  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and 
needy;  and  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  sel- 
dom absent,  however  stormy  the  weather. 

— — ,  at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  Miriam,  wife  of  Caleb  Frost,  aged  66  years. 
This  dear  friend  was  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  remarkable  for  their  affection  and 
circumspect  life,  to  whose  welfare  and  happiness,  in 
conjunction  with  her  dear  husband,  her  life  was  de- 
voted. Her  hand  was  open  to  the  needy  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, and  her  heart  to  the  oppressed  everywhere. 
Some  days  before  her  death  she  called  her  household 
around  her,  imparting  to  them  her  last  wish  and  her 
last  counsel ;  then  taking  each  by  the  hand,  she  bade 
them  a  most  impressive  farewell.  Lovely  in  her  life, 
sweetly  peaceful  in  her  death, 


FOUND, 

On  Swarthmore  grounds,  on  the  day  of  the  Excur- 
sion, a  Morocco  Satchel,  supposed  to  belong  to  "  S.  E. 
Moore,"  which  the  owner  can  have  by  calling  at  the 
Store  of  E.  Parrish,  Eighth  and  Arch. 

Affectation. — Affectation  in  any  part  of 
our  carriage  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  de- 


fect, and  never  fails  to  make  us  be  taken  notice  ]  as 

of.  either  as  wanting  sense  or  as  wanting  sin-  .  th 

cerity. — Locke.  V< 

 ^   -  CI 

DOING  GOOD  BY  PROXY.  f 

Every  great  city  in  Christendom  has  its  be-  ft 
novolent  societies  and  charitable  institutions.  si 
There  is  no  -human  sorrow  of  a  physical  charac-  d) 
ter  that  has  not  been  provided  with  an  organ-  ni 
ized  remedy.    We  have  charities  for  the  sick,  id 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  (he  blind,  the  aged,  the  h 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble  of  mind.  u 
We  have  associations  for  the  prevention  of  pau-  n 
perism  and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals.   We  have  homes  for  the  outcast,  the  or»  a 
phan,  and  the  friendless.    We  have  lying-in  a 
hospitals,  and  free  pharmacies,  and  admirable  a 
systems  of  out-door  relief.    We  have  the  ear  ii 
that  hears  every  cry  of  distress,  and  the  hand  I 
that  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  it.    However  it  « 
may  be  with  other  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon —  t 
whether  in  his  old  home  or  in  his  new  homes — 
is  always  as  prompt  with  his  purse  as  with  his  8 
tongue  to  alleviate  the  miseries  that  he  sees  i 
around  him.    Yet  one  thing  is  lacking  in  our  ! 
philanthropy.    We  carry  our  inherited  business      '  i 
habits  into  fields  wherein  we  should  reverently  1 
take  off  the  shoes  of  commerce  from  our  feet.  i 
Where  the  cry  of  misery  is  heard,  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  ■ 
the  burning  bush.    It  is  not  meet  that  we 
should  send  our  servants  into  his  presence;  we 
should  go  ourselves,  and  do  his  bidding  with 
reverent  and  jealous  zeal. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  full  meaning  by  exam- 
ples— impersonal,  but  real  j  for  we  have  watched 
the  operation  of  this  modern  method  of  doing 
good  by  proxy  in  a  dozen  states  and  during  a 
dozen  years.  We  have  organized  new  charities ; 
we  have  assisted  in  creating  others  ;  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  history  and  management  of 
large  numbers.  We  do  not  mention  these  facts 
for  any  poor  purpose  of  self-praise  ;  but  that 
the  thoughts  we  write  may  carry,  as  they  thus 
ought  to  carry,  the  greater  credit  which  the  re- 
sults of  long  and  careful  experience  obtain  over  " 
the  untried  theories  of  the  closet. 

There  is  a  real  need  of  organized  charity.  It 
is  not  possible,  for  example,  for  an  unaided  in- 
dividual to  secure  that  reform  in  the  condition 
of  the  tenements  of  the  poor  •  or  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ;  or  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  insane;  or  even  that  constant 
care  of  the  indigent  classes,  which  civilization 
and  religion  compel  us  at  our  social  peril  to  se- 
cure. If  we  suffer  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  to 
encircle  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  fevers  and 
diseases,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  that  they 
breed,  will  surely  find  us  out,  and  cause  us  to 
pay,  in  our  own  persons  or  in  our  own  families, 
the  dread  penalty  of  our  criminal  neglect.  But 
all  these  organized  agencies  should  be  regarded 
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as  auxiliary  or  transitional ;  not  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  and  permanent  in  their  nature. 
While,  as  citizens,  we  must  act  as  a  society  ;  as 
Christians,  we  must  act  as  individuals  as  well. 
The  Master  did  not  say  to  the  rich  man,  Go  and 
found  a  charity  ;  but,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  give"  All  of  Christ's  teachings  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  individual  as  an  individual.  He 
neither  sought  to  save  men  as  organized  com- 
munities, nor  to  do  good  to  aggregations  of  citi- 
zens. The  modern  method  is  to  carry  on  reform 
as  war  is  conducted;  to  regenerate  men  by  the 
regiment,  to  be  benevolent  by  batallion. 

It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
ablest  students  of  social  science,  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  of  charities, 
are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  modern  method 
is  a  failure.  We  might  illustrate  this  discovery 
by  many  quotations,  and  by  the  history  of  many 
charities  j  but  our  space  will  permit  of  one  or 
two  representative  examples  only. 

Take  the  case  of  orphans.  What  is  it  that 
an  orphan  needs  ?  A  home  and  parents.  What 
is  it  that  we  give  him?  A  trundle-bed  in  a 
large  dormitory  ■  a  place  in  a  boys'  monastery, 
or  a  girl's  nunnery  ;  instead  of  a  home,  an  asy- 
lum j  instead  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  a  super- 
intendent-and  a  matron.  No  class  of  human 
beings,  next  to  our  own  children,  have  a  strong- 
er or  holier  claim  to  our  warmest  love  and  tend- 
erest  care  than  those  little  motherless  wander- 
ers. As  men  and  women,  they  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  ;  as  Christians,  they  have  a  right  to 
our  love.  Each  little  one  is  a  true  vicegerent  j 
he  is  a  representative  of  Christ  on  earth° There 
is  no  mode  of  denying  or  evading  this  claim, 
except  by  denying  and  refusing  obedience  to 
the  Master  himself.  For  whoso  doeth  good 
unts  one  of  these  little  ones  doeth  it- unto  him. 
Were  Christ  once  more  to  assume  the  flesh,  and 
to  be  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  at 
our  doorstep,  would  we  dare  to  consign  him  to 
an  asylum  1  To  ask  is  the  answer,  No.  If  we 
consented  to  give  up  the  babe,  it  would  only  be 
because  we  knew  others,  with  ampler  means 
and  tenderer  hearts,  would  nurse  and  rear  him. 

Now,  orphan  asylums  are  needed ;  but  only 
as  temporary  homes— until  some  Rachel,  weep- 
ing for  her  lost  children,  shall  come  and  adopt 
them  as  her  own.  The  world  is  ripe  enough  in 
goodness  to  make  this  plan  successful.  There 
are  already  charities  which  are  conducted  on 
this  method,  and  which  find  it  easy  to  furnish 
every  little  wanderer  with  a  home.  Such  chari- 
ty, like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed  ;  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  The  love  which 
it  calls  up  in  the  orphan's  heart  is  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  holy  love  which  it  enkin- 
dles in  the  foster  parent's  home. 

Take  the  case  of  the  indigent  poor.  There 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  annual  con- 
tribution  to  some   provident   society,  which 


agrees  to  see  that  it  is  properly  disbursed.  This 
stipulation  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ful- 
fil. For  it  is  merely  an  occasional  dollar,  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  another  blanket,  that  our  lone- 
ly and  suffering  poor  require.  It  is  human 
sympathy,  as  well  as  human  aid.  No  agent  has 
a  heart  large  enough,  or  can  find  the  days  long 
enough,  to  do  more  than  disburse  eleemosynary 
gifts.  Alas !  also,  there  are  few  agents  who 
have  the  heart,  even  if  they  had  the  leisure. 
For  we  should  never  forget  that  the  manage- 
ment of  all  charities  requires  men  rather  of 
business  than  of  heart.  It  is  a  civil  necessity 
which  compels  this  choice,  and  the  cases  where 
both  are  united  in  a  single  man  are  few  and  far 
between.  Besides,  even  men  of  heart  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sight  of  distress.  Like 
surgeons,  they  must  learn  to  look  on  it  with  un- 
dimmed  eyes,  or  their  judgment  might  destroy 
their  efficiency.  But  this  is  bad  for  the  patient, 
even  if  it  is  good  for  the  system.  Sometimes — 
nay,  often — a  tear  and  a  gentle,  loving  word  are 
more  efficient  means  of  relieving  distress  than 
an  open  hand  and  a  generous  order  for  goods. 
Agents  must  ask  questions,  and  even  in  one 
sense  be  impertinent;  whereas  the  individual 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  without  first  being  skep- 
tical. 

No,  philanthropic  institutions  have  their 
uses — important  and  essential  uses  even;  but 
they  are  neither  adequate  nor  fitted  to  perform 
all  the  holy  duties  of  charity.  Sustain  such  as 
are  efficient;  but  first  see  that  they  are  real 
workers.  Take  nothing  on  trust.  Follow  their 
agents ;  visit  their  buildings  ;  where  they  carry 
food,  convey  kindness  also.  Above  all,  supple- 
ment them  by  your  own  good  works.  Remem- 
ber the  frequent  saying  of  Dr.  Howe  : — "  There 
is  no  vicarious  virtue ;  true  charity  is  not  done 
by  deputy." — N.  T.  Independent. 


NIGHT. 

If  the  relation  of  sleep  at  night,  and,  in  some 
instances,  its  converse,  be  real,  we  cannot  reflect 
without  amazement  upon  the  extent  to  which 
it  carries  us.  Day  and  night  are  things  close 
to  us;  the  change  applies  immediately  to  our 
sensations;  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  is 
the  most  obvious  and  the  most  familiar  to  our 
experience ;  but  in  its  cause,  it  belongs  to  the 
great  motions  which  are  passing  in  the  heavens. 
Whilst  the  earth  glides  round  her  axis,  she 
ministers  to  the  alternate  necessities  of  the  ani- 
mals dwelling  upon  her  surface,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  obeys  the  influence  of  those  at- 
tractions which  regulate  the  order  of  many 
thousand  worlds.  The  relation,  therefore,  of 
sleep  at  night  is  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  to  the  rotation  of  their  globe ;  pro- 
bably it  is  more ;  it  is  a  relation  to  the  system 
of  which  that  globe  is  a  part;  and,  still  further, 
to  the  congregation  of  systems  of  which  theirs 
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is  only  one.  If  this  account  be  true,  it  con- 
nects the  meanest  individual  with  the  universe 
itself ;  a  chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch,  with 
the  spheres  revolving  in  the  firmament. — Paley. 
 — —<»>>—  

HOW  OUR  INDIAN  TROUBLES  ARISE. 

The  Omaha  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  gives  a  very  accurate  as  well  as  racy 
account  of  the  origin  of  some  of  our  Indian 
difficulties,  as  follows  : 

"  A  fair  illustration  of  the  origin  and  course 
of  most  of  our  Indian  disturbances  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  trouble  with  the  Sioux. 
For  many  years,  during  the  overland  emigration 
to  California  and  Utah,  though  the  road  daily 
travelled  by  hundreds  lay  through  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country,  murders  and  outrages  by 
the  Indians  were  unheard  of.  Many  petty 
thefts  occurred,  but  it  might  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  they  did  not  equal  in  magnitude 
what  would  have  been  suffered  under  the  same 
conditions  in  a  journey  of  equal  distance  through 
the  settled  portion  of  our  country.  While 
this  was  the  fact,  it  was  also  true  that  many  of 
our  emigrants  were  of  a  class  of  frontiersmen 
to  whom  the  sight  of  an  Indian-  was  like  a  red 
flag  to  a  mad  bull.  From  this  class  came  many 
wanton  and  unprovoked  outrages  to  the  tribes 
through  whose  country  they  were  passing.  All 
these  the  Indians  endured  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience, and  that,  too,  when  they  were  under  no 
treaty  obligations  with  us.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  for  years  and  years  all  our 
official  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes  has  rec- 
ognized them  as  independent  people,  over 
whom  we  had  and  claimed  only  such  control  as 
they  chose  to  grant  by  treaty. 

"This  state  of  things  continued  until,  in 
1853,  a  reckless  criminal,  travelling  with  an 
emigrant  train,  and  boasting  of  his  prowess 
with  the  rifle,  deliberately  and  wantonly  shot  an 
Indian  who  was  quietly  riding  across  the  road 
some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  train,  and 
killed  him  to  show  his  skill  with  his  weapon. 
A  couple  of  nights  afterwards  the  train  with 
which  the  fellow  was  travelling  was  '  wiped 
out'  by  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  Then  came 
an  outcry  against  the  Indians,  and  a  demand  for 
the  delivery  of  the  murderers  of  the  train. 
The  Indians  refused,  and  in  consequence  were 
attacked ;  in  retaliation  they  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Babbitt's  mail  party.  Then  Lieutenant 
G-rattan  was  sent  to  demand  restitution  for  this, 
and  with  imprudent  confidence  in  his  strength, 
attacked  the  Indians  when  they  refused  com- 
pliance with  his  demands,  and  he  and  nearly 
all  his  party  were  killed. 

"Then  followed  the  Sioux  war  of  1854  and 
1855,  which  was  terminated  by  the  terrible 
thrashing  given  the  Indians  by  Harney  and 
Cook  at  Blue  Water,  in  1855.  After  this  fight, 
Harney  made  a  treaty  with  these  Indians,  by 


which  they  stipulated  to  give  the  unmolested 
right  of  way  to  the  whites  along  the  old  Cali- 
fornia trail  of  the  Platte  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Missouri  Biver.  On  the  other  hand,  Har- 
ney stipulated  for  the  government,  that  the 
country  between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  Bivers 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  no  whites  were  to  be  allow- 
ed to  trespass  upon  it,  even  going  so  far  in  his 
talk  with  Little  Thunder,  the  Sioux  chief,  as 
to  say  that  he  would  be  justified  in  killing  any 
whites  who  trespassed  on  his  country. 

"  Meantime  a  ruler  comes  who  knows  not 
Joseph,  and  Harney's  treaty,  if  recognized  by 
the  government,  is  utterly  disregarded.  The 
discovery  of  rich  mines  in  Montana,  and  the 
necessity  for  short  lines  of  communication  with 
that  territory,  compel  the  making  of  roads,  the 
passing  of  trains  of  emigrants,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  posts  for  their  pro- 
tection through  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  which  Harney  had  sacredly  promised 
should  be  their  sure  possession.  For  a  long 
time  even  this,  though  growled  at  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  Indians,  was,  with  more  or 
less  willingness,  submitted  to.  But  eventually 
some  acts  of  the  Indians  or  whites,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  which,  set  the  spark  of  this 
magazine  of  discontent,  and  the  whole  plains 
at  once  became  the  scene  of  Indian  atrocities, 
the  last  of  them  unparalleled  in  all  the  history 
of  frontier  warfare." — W.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  BEETLE. 

This  insect  has  just  astonished  me  by  its  vast 
strength  of  body.  Every  one  who  has  taken 
the  common  beetle  in  his  hand  knows  that  his 
limbs,  if  not  remarkable  for  agility,  are  very 
powerful ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  Sampson- 
ian  a  feat  as  that  I  have  just  witnessed.  When 
the  insect  was  brought  to  me,  having  no  box 
immediately  at  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  where  to 
put  it  till  I  could  kill  it ;  but  a  quart  bottle  full 
of  milk  being  on  the  table,  I  placed  the  beetle 
for  the  present  under  that,  the  hollow  at  the 
bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright. 
Presently,  the  bottle  began  to  move  slowly  and 
glide  along  the  smooth  table  propelled  by  the 
muscular  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and 
continued  for  some  time  to  perambulate  the  sur- 
face, to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
The  weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  could 
not  have  been  less  than  three  pounds  and  a 
half,  while  that  of  the  beetle  was  about  half  an 
ounce,  so  that  it  really  moved  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  times  its  own.  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey,  will  be  obtained 
of  this  fact  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be 
imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's 
which  weighs  12,000  pounds,  and  to  move  it  to 
and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by  pushing 
within. — Professor  Goss. 
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THE  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 
BY  HANNAH  F.  GOULD.* 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name — the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast: 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so  methought  t'will  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me : 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands, 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands,  . 

Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought  ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought: 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught, 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 

THE  CRUSE  THAT  EAILETH  NOT. 
Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting  ?    Rise  and  share  it 
with  another, 

And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall  serve 

thee  and  thy  brother. 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful 

still  renew ; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for 
two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ;  all  its  wealth  is 
living  grain ; 

Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  scattered,  fill  with 

gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy  ?  do  thy  steps  drag 

wearily  ? 

Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden  ;  God  will  bear 
both  it  and  thee. 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  would'st  thou 

sleep  amid  the  snow  ? 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee,  and  together 

both  shall  glow. 
Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty?  None  but  God  its  void 

can  fill : 

Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  Fountain  can  its  ceaseless 

longings  still. 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power!    self-entwined  its 

strength  sinks  low ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving;  and  by  serving  love  will 

grow. 

— Author  of  Schoenburg-Cotta  Family. 


AIMING  AT  PERFECTION. 

There  is  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in 
having  a  pattern  propounded  to  us  of  so  great 
perfection  as  is  above  our  reach  to  attain  to ; 
and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  it.  The 
way  to  excel  in  any  kind  is  to  propose  the 
brightest  and  most  perfect  examples  to  our  imi- 
tation. No  man  can  write  after  too  perfect  and 
good  a  copy ;  and  though  he  can  never  reach 
the  perfection  of  it,  yet  he  is  likely  to  learn 


more  than  by  one  less  perfect.    He  that  aims 

at  the  heavens,  which  yet  he  is  sure  to  come 

short  of,  is  like  to  shoot  higher  than  he  that 

aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach.— •Tillotson. 
 .  .  

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

One  of  England's  greatest  judges,  within  a 
few  years,  said  that  the  worst  evil  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  To  some  this 
might  seem  to  have  been  nobly  contradicted 
last  winter,  by  the  immense  amounts  that  have 
been  given  and  have  kept  the  poor  of  England 
alive  in  many  cases.  But,  in  truth,  this  very 
fact  only  illustrates  what  we  mean.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  giving  our  money  and 
giving  our  sympathy.  It  is  the  lack  of  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  rich  that  creates  the  want 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  which  has  to  be  thus 
relieved  to  prevent  revolution.  There  is  a 
social  antagonism  created  by  wealth  and  pov- 
erty. "Wealth  has  powe?',  too  often  used  in 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  by  insufficient 
wages,  hard  contracts,  overbearing  conduct, 
creating  quite  different  aspirations,  not  only  as 
to  dress  and  comforts,  but  as  to  education,  re- 
finement, hopes,  morals,  religion,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  Wealth  settles  rank— it 
controls  our  churches.  Its  effects  are  becoming 
every  year  more  manifest  among  us  as  a  power 
sought  after  and  coveted.  There  are  plenty  of 
friends  to  the  poor,  but  friends  by  condescen- 
sion— not  seeking  to  elevate  them,  and  so  lessen 
the  differences,  but  rather  to  increase  it  by  a 
weight  of  obligation.  It  is  this  last  which  has 
given  their  greatest  value  to  the  munificent 
gifts  of  George  Peabody  and  the  Christmas 
stories  of  Charles  Dickens.  To  really  elevate 
the  poor,  and  thus  lessen  the  distinction,  is  living 
Christianity — the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 
From  the  camera  of  the  upper  room  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  projected  on  the  world  below.  In 
fact,  the  only  preventive  of  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  present  age  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
worst  corruptions  of  the  Old  World  in  the  New, 
is  such  a  growth  of  Christian  love  for  alleviat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor  among  the  wealthy 
as  shall  lessen  this  antagonism.  It  would  be  a 
narrow  rendering  of  those  words  of  Jesus,  that 
"  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them," 
to  speak  to  them  of  religion,  but  neglect  the 
rest  and  leave  them  to  perish  here.  The  physi- 
cal, social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor 
is  objective  Christianity.  Without  this  sym- 
pathy there  is  nothing. 

Frugality  is  one  chief  means  by  which  this 
may  be  done.  Simplicity  in  dress,  in  equip- 
age, not  only  saves  money  that  can  be  better 
employed,  but  it  sets  an  example  that  saves 
many  who  can  but  illy  afford  it  the  expense  of 
imitating  costly  fashions.  Society  is  benefited 
in  proportion  as  all  consumption  is  reproductive. 
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In  all  our  wards  and  villages  curtailments  are 
made  in  the  expenses  of  public  school  houses, 
in  their  comforts,  and  often  in  their  necessities 
for  the  health  and  best  advantage  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  lest  the  taxes  should  be  com- 
plained of.  How  many  a  parent  might  save 
enough  from  costly  foreign  articles  of  dress  or 
furniture,  to  buy  which  is  sending  gold  out  of  the 
country,  to  build  a  school-house  or  to  furnish  it 
with  apparatus  ! 

When  Madame  de  Maintenon  tried  to  per- 
suade Louis  XIV.  to  give  more  to  the  poor,  he 
replied  that  kings  were  G-od's  almoners  to  the 
poor  by  the  costly  luxuries  they  introduced. 
But  these  selfish  ostentations  and  luxuries  are 
the  most  mocking  ways  of  benefiting  the  poor. 
A  French  lady  at  court,  not  long  since,  wore  a 
single  scarf,  into  which  were  worked  pearls, 
emeralds  and  other  jewels,  till  the  value 
amounted  to  a  million  of  dollars  !  This  formed 
part  of  the  third  fortune  expended  by  the  same 
lady,  being  purchased  by  the  patrimony  inher- 
ited from  her  grandfather.  Had  the  same 
money  been  devoted  to  improving  the  land  or 
educating  the  tenants,  how  different  the  results  ! 
But  the  same  copy  of  the  Times  that  recorded 
all  the  costly  dresses  of  the  court  at  Queen  Vic- 
toria's wedding  mentioned,  in  a  corner,  the 
death  of  two  persons  in  London  of  starvation  ! 
By  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  rank  setting 
an  example  of  simplicity,  the  strong  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak. 

It  will,  we  hope,  add  to  the  value  of  these 
thoughts  that  they  were  substantially  uttered 
the  other  day  by  one  of  the  ablest  divines  and 
philosophers  of  the  present  age— Dr.  Hedge,  of 
Brookline — under  these  circumstances:  "The 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Unitarian  body  were 
thrown  into  some  ferment,  and  a  new  organiza* 
tion  expecting  to  be  formed,  led  some  to  expect, 
from  the  known  ability  of  the  preacher  of  the 
annual  sermon,  a  theological  discussion,  instead 
of  anything  of  the  kind,  the  whole  current  of 
thought  was  turned  to  an  able  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  requirements  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  wealthy  to  the  poor.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  rising  up  amoncr 
the  wisest  and  best  of  all  denominations,  that 
less  theorizing  and  more  practical  exhibition  of 
the  living  power  of  religion,  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  uses  of  wealth,  is  the  great  want 
of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  when  the  constitution  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation was  proposed  'for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  religion/  the  venerable  Lucretia 
Mott  expressed  the  greatest  disappointment 
and  declined  her  name,  because,  she  said,  I 
deny  religion  to  be  a  science,  and  expressed 
her  regret  at  so  many  organizations  and  so 
few  advances  in  practical  religion."— Public 
Ledger. 


JOHN    G.  WHITTIER   ON    HIS   OWN  LITERARY 
LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation : 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  merely  personal 
explanations  are  not  likely  to  be  as  interesting 
to  the  public  as  to  the  parties  concerned ;  but 
I  am  induced  to  notice  what  is  either  a  miscon- 
ception on  thy  part,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  a 
failure  on  my  own  to  make  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood. In  the  review  of  "  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,"  in  thy  paper  of  last  week,  I  confess  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  repre- 
sented as  regretting  my  lifelong  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  conflict  which  has  ended  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  that  I  had  not 
devoted  myself  to  purely  literary  pursuits.  In 
the  half-playful  lines  upon  which  this  statement 
is  founded,  if  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  boast 
my  anti-slavery  labors  and  magnify  my  editorial 
profession,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  under- 
rate them,  or  express  the  shadow  of  a  regret  that 
they  had  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  my  time 
and  thought.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  so  early  called  my  attention  to  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  saving  me  from  the 
poor  ambitions  and  miserable  jealousies  of  a  sel- 
fish pursuit  of  literary  reputation.  Up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  my  literary  writings 
have  been  simply  episodical,  something  apart 
from  the  real  object  and  aim  of  my  life,  and 
whatever  of  favor  they  have  found  with  the 
public  has  come  to  me  as  a  grateful  surprise, 
rather  than  as  an  expected  reward.  As  I  have 
never  staked  all  upon  the  chances  of  authorship, 
I  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  disappointment, 
and  the  temptation  to  envy  those  who,  as  men 
of  letters,  deservedly  occupy  a  higher  place  in 
the  popular  estimation  than  I  have  ever  aspired 
to.    Truly,  thy  friend,  John  G-.  Whittier. 

Amesbury,  3d  mo.  9th,  1867. 


LEAD  PENCILS. 


It  is  estimated  that  500,000,000  pencils  are 
used  annually.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
more  than  2,000,000  of  this  number  are  used, 
the  most  part  of  which  are  received  from  abroad. 
The  Cumberland  mines,  in  England,  have  here- 
tofore furnished  the  best  quality  of  the  mineral, 
graphite  or  plumbago,  from  which  the  lead  is 
had  ;  but  the  supply  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  constant  working,  and  few  of  the  genuine 
Cumberland  pencils  are  now  made.  In  Germany, 
where  the  pencil  trade  is  most  flourishing,  there 
are  several  manufactories,  the  largest  of  which 
is  at  Stein,  kept  by  the  Faber  Brothers.  It  is 
a  family  business  with  them,  their  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  engaged  in  it  before 
them,  and  has  been  carried  on  until  the  name 
of  Faber,  as  a  pencil-maker,  is  renowned.  A 
manufactory  has  existed  for  some  time  at  Con- 
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cord,  Mass.,  and  another  extensive  one  has 
now  been  established  near  Hoboken,  New  J ersey. 
At  this  establishment  nearly  all  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery,  which  is  constructed  by 
machinists  at  the  factory,  while  in  Germany 
the  pencils  are  made  by  hand.  For  the  wood 
of  the  pencil  Florida  cedar  is  used,  being  cut 
up  with  small  saws.  One  set  of  the  wooden 
slips  are  grooved,  and  fitted  to  other  pieces 
called  "  covers/'  and  then  left  till  the  lead  is 
inserted.  The  plumbago  is  not  properly  pre- 
pared until  it  has  gone  through  a  process  of 
breaking,  cleaning,  mixing,  pressing,  and  baking. 
When  it  comes  out  of  the  grinding  mill  it  goes 
into  large  tanks,  where  it  is  refined  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  ingredients,  and  it  is  then  placed 
in  a  bowl-shaped  machine,  where  it  is  rolled  and 
mixed.  It  is  next  pressed,  and  this  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  various  degrees  of  preparation 
it  undergoes.  A  cylinder  with  tubes  in  the 
bottom  is  used,  and  through  these  runs  the  lead 
in  hexagon,  square,  round,  or  any  other  shape 
wanted,  and  is  received  in  coils  underneath  by 
a  small  boy,  who  manages  the  board  on  which 
it  falls  with  great  dexterity.  Other  boys  take 
the  lead  afterward  and  put  it  in  models,  which 
are  then  sent  to  the  heating- room  for  drying 
and  hardening;  for  the  lead,  when  it  comes 
from  the  press,  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  wanting 
in  tenacity.  It  is  left  in  the  heating-room  one 
day,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  kiln,  where  it  is 
put  in  crucibles  and  burned  after  the  manner 
of  burning  brick.  When  flhis  is  done,  about 
twenty  girls  are  kept  employed  in  putting  the 
leads  into  grooves,  and  glueing  on  the  covers, 
and  this  work  is  performed  in  a  very  rapid  and 
systematic  style.  The  cutting  of  the  strip  is 
done  by  knives  run  by  a  machine,  and  after 
they  are  turned  out  are  put  into  another  ma- 
chine, where  they  are  smoothened.  From  there 
they  go  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  the  ends 
are  neatly  cut,  and  they  then  pass  through  the 
polisher's  hands,  the  printer's,  and  the  count- 
er's, and  are  finally  put  in  boxes  ready  for 
sale. — Late  Paper. 

DETERMINATION. 

The  endowments  of  nature  we  cannot  com- 
mand, but  we  can  cultivate  those  given.  My 
experience  is  that  men  of  great  talents  are  apt 
to  do  nothing  for  want  of  vigor.  Vigor,  en- 
ergy, resolution,  firmness  of  purpose — these 
carry  the  day.  Is  there  one  whom  difficulties 
dishearten— who  bends  to  the  storm  ?  He  will 
do  little.  Is  there  one  who  will  conquer? 
That  kind  of  man  never  fails.  Let  it  be  your 
first  study  to  teach  the  world  that  you  are  not 
wood  and  straw — some  iron  in  you.  Let  men 
know  that  what  you  say  you  will  do ;  that  your 
decision  made  is  final — no  wavering;  that,  once 
resolved,  you  are  not  to  be  allured  nor  intimi- 
dated.— Sir  FoweM  Buxton. 


Extracts  from  "  Inaugural  Address  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,"  delivered  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 

The  study,  on  the  one  hand,  of  mathematics 
and  its  applications,  on  the  other,  of  experi- 
mental science,  prepares  us  for  the  principal 
business  of  the  intellect,  by  the  practice  of  it 
in  the  most  characteristic  cases,  and  by  famili- 
arity with  the  most  perfect  and  successful  mo- 
dels of  it.  But  in  great  things  as  in  small,  ex- 
amples and  models  are  not  sufficient  <  we  want 
rules  as  well.  Familiarity  with  the  correct 
use  of  a  language  in  conversation  and  writing 
does  not  make  rules  of  grammar  unnecessary ; 
nor  does  the  amplest  knowledge  of  sciences  of 
reasoning  and  experiment  dispense  with  rules 
of  logic.  We  may  have  heard  correct  reason- 
ings and  seen  skilful  experiments  all  our  lives 
— we  shall  not  learn  by  mere  imitation  to  do 
the  like,  unless  we  pay  careful  attention  to  how 
it  is  done.  It  is  much  easier  in  these  abstract 
matters,  than  in  purely  mechanical  ones,  to  mis- 
take bad  work  for  good.  To  mark  out  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  the  province  of  logic. 
Logic  lays  down  the  general  principles  and  laws 
of  the  search  after  truth  ;  the  conditions  which, 
whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  have 
been  observed  if  the  mind  has  done  its  work 
rightly.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  complement 
of  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  sciences 
give  the  practice,  of  which  logic  is  the  theory. 
It  declares  the  principles,  rules,  and  precepts, 
of  which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

The  science  of  Logic  has  two  parts ;  ratiocina- 
tive  and  inductive  logic.  The  one  helps  to 
keep  us  right  in  reasoning  from  premises,  the 
other  in  concluding  from  observation.  Ratio- 
cinative  logic  is  much  older  than  inductive,  be- 
cause reasoning  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
is  an  easier  process  than  induction,  and  the  sci- 
ence which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  ma- 
thematics, had  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
height  while  the  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  prin- 
ciples of  ratiocination,  therefore,  were  the  earli- 
est understood  and  systematized,  and  the  lo»ic 
of  ratiocination  is  even  now  suitable  to  an  ear- 
lier stage  in  education  than  that  of  induction. 
The  principles  of  induction  cannot  be  properly 
understood  without  some  previous  study  of  the 
inductive  sciences  :  but  the  logic  of  reasoning, 
which  was  already  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  by  Aristotle,  does  not  absolutely  re- 
quire even  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  can 
be  sufficiently  exemplified  and  illustrated  from 
the  practice  of  daily  life. 

Of  logic  I  venture  to  say,  even  if  limited  to 
that  of  mere  ratiocination,  the  theory  of  names 
propositions,  and  the  syllogism,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  intellectual  education  which  is  of  great- 
er value,  or  whose  place  can  so  ill  be  supplied 
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by  anything  else.  Its  uses,  it  is  true,  are  chief- 
ly negative;  its  function  is,  not  so  much  to 
teach  us  to  go  right,  as  to  keep  us  from  going 
wrong.    But  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  go  wrong  than  right  j 
it  is  so  utterly  impossible  for  even  the  most  vig- 
orous mind  to  keep  itself  in  the  path  but  by 
maintaining  a  vigilant  watch  against  all  devia- 
tion, and  noting  all  the  byways  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  go  astray— that  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  one  reasoner  and  another  consists 
in  their  less  or  greater  liability  to  be  misled. 
Logic  points  out  all  the  possible  ways  in  which, 
starting  from  the  true  premises,  we  may  draw 
false  conclusions.    By  its  analysis  of  the  reason- 
ing process,  and  the  forms  it  supplies  for  stating 
and  setting  forth  our  reasonings,  it  enables  us 
to  guard  the  points  at  which  a  fallacy  is  in  dan- 
ger of  slipping  in,  or  to  lay  our  fingers  upon  the 
place  where  it  has  slipped  in.    When  I  consid- 
er how  very  simple  the  theory  of  reasoning  is, 
and  how  short  a  time  is  sufficient  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  rules, 
and  even  considerable  expertness  in  applying 
them,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  omission  to  study 
it  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  aspires  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  intellectual  pursuit.    Logic  is  the 
great  disperser  of  hazy  and  confused  thinking ; 
it  clears  up  the  fogs  which  hide  from  us  our 
own  ignorance,  and  make  us  believe  that  we 
understand  a  subject  when  we  do  not.  We 
must  not  be  led  away  by  talk  about  inarticulate 
giants  who  do  great  deeds  without  knowing 
how,  and  see  into  the  most  recondite  truths 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  helps,  and  without 
being  able  to  explain  to  other  people  how  they 
reach  their  conclusions,  nor  consequently  to 
convince  any  other  people  of  the  truth  of  them. 
There  may  be  such  men,  as  there  are  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  who  do  clever  things,  but  for  all 
that,  speech  and  hearing  are  faculties  by  no 
means  to  be  dispensed  with.     If  you  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  thinking  rightly,  put 
your  thoughts  into  words.   In  the  very  attempt 
to  do  this  you  will  find  yourselves,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  using  logical  forms.  Logic 
compels  us  to  throw  our  meaning  into  distinct 
propositions  and  our  reasonings  into  distinct 
steps.    It  makes  us  conscious  of  all  the  implied 
assumptions  on  which  we  are  proceeding,  and 
which,  if  not  true,  vitiate  the  entire  process. 
It  makes  us  aware  what  extent  of  doctrine  we 
commit  ourselves  to  by  any  course  of  reasoning, 
and  obliges  us  to  look  the  implied  premises  in 
the  face,  and  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
can  stand  to  them.    It  makes  our  opinions  con- 
sistent with  themselves  and  with  one  another, 
and  forces  us  to  think  clearly,  even  when  it  can- 
not make  us  think  correctly.     It  is  true  that 
error  may  be  consistent  and  systematic  as  well 
as  truth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  common  case.  It 
is  no  small  advantage  to  see  clearly  the  princi- 


ples and  consequences  involved  in  our  opinions, 
and  which  we  must  either  accept,  or  else  aban- 
don those  opinions.  We  are  much  nearer  to 
finding  truth  when  we  search  for  it  in  broad  day 
light.  Error,  pursued  rigorously  to  all  that  is 
implied  in  it,  seldom  fails  to  get  detected  by 
coming  into  collision  with  some  known  and  ad- 
mitted fact. 

You  will  find  abundance  of  people  to  tell  you 
that  logic  is  no  help  to  thought,  and  that  people 
cannot  be  taught  to  think  by  rules.  Undoubt- 
edly rules  by  themselves,  without  practice,  go 
but  a  little  way  in  teaching  anything.     But  if 
the  practice  of  thinking  is  not-  improved  by 
rules,  I  venture  to  say  it  is  the  only  difficult 
thing  done  by  human  beings  that  is  not  so.  A 
man  learns  to  saw  wood  principally  by  practice, 
but  there  are  rules  for  doing  it,  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  and  if  he  is  not  taught 
the  rules,  he  will  not  saw  well  until  he  has  dis- 
covered them  for  himself.     Wherever  there  is 
a  right  way  and  a  wrong,  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  it  must  be  possible 
to  find  out  what  the  difference  is  ;  and  when 
found  out  and  expressed  in  words,  it  is  a  rule 
for  the  operation.    If  any  one  is  inclined  to 
disparage  rules,  I  say  to  him,  try  to  learn  any- 
thing which  there  are  rules  for,  without  know- 
ing the  rules,  and  see  how  you  succeed.  To 
those  who  think  lightly  of  the  school-  logic  I 
sa\  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it     You  will  easi- 
ly do  so  in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will  see 
whether  it  is  of  no  use  to  you  in  making  your 
mind  clear,  and  keeping  you  from  stumbling  in 
the  dark  over  the  most  outrageous  fallacies.  No- 
body, I  believe,  who  has  really  learnt  it,  and 
who  goes  on  using  his  mind,  is  insensible  to 
its  benefits,  unless  he  started  with  a  prejudice, 
or,  like  some  eminent  English  and  Scottish 
thinkers  of  the  past  century,  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  pre- 
tentions made  by  the  schoolmen,  not  so  much  in 
behalf  of  logic  as  of  the  reasoning  process  itself. 
Still  more  highly  must  the  use  of  logic  be  esti- 
mated, if  we  include  in  it,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the 
principles  and  rules  of  Induction  as  well  as  Ra- 
tiocination.   As  the  one  logic  guards  us  against 
bad  deduction,  so  does  the  other  against  bad  gen- 
eralization, which  is  a  still  more  universal  error. 
If  men  easily  err  in  arguing  from  one  general 
proposition  to  another,  still  more  easily  do  they 
go  wrong  in  interpreting  the  observations  made 
by  themselves  and  others.    Thers  is  nothing  in 
which  an  untrained  mind  shows  itself  more 
hopelessly  incapable,  than  in  drawing  the  pro- 
per general  conclusions  from  its  own  experience. 
And  even  trained  minds,  when  all  their  train- 
ing is  on  a  special  subject,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  general  principles  of  induction,  are  only 
kept  right,  when  there  are  ready  opportunities 
of  verifying  their  inferences  by  facts.  Able 
scientific  men,  when  they  venture  upon  subjects 
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in  which  they  have  no  facts  to  check  them,  are 
often  found  drawing  conclusions  or  making  gen- 
eralizations from  their  experimental  knowledge, 
such  as  any  sound  theory  of  induction  would 
show  to  be  utterly  unwarranted.  So  true  is  it 
that  practice  alone,  even  of  a  good  kind,  is  not 
sufficient  without  principles  and  rules.  Lord 
Bacon  had  the  great  merit  of  seeing  that  rules 
were  necessary,  and  conceiving,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  their  true  character.  The  de- 
fects of  his  conceptions  were  such  as  were  in- 
evitable while  the  inductive  sciences  were  only 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  progress,  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  that  direc- 
tion had' not  yet  been  made.  Inadequate  as  the 
Baconian  view  of  induction  was,  and  rapidly  as 
the  practice  outgrew  it,  it  is  only  within  a  gen- 
eration or  two  that  any  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  theory  ;  very  much 
through  the  impulse  given  by  two  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  Dugald  Stewart  and  Brown. 

(To  be  continued.) 
WHEN  AND  WHERE  THE  DAY  BEGINS. 

As  we  travel  eastward,  the  day  begins  ear- 
lier ;  near  the  equator  starlight  appears  an  hour 
earlier  for  each  thousand  miles  going  east. 
When  it  is  sunrise  in  New  York,  the  people  of 
Europe  have  had  sunlight  for  many  hours,  and 
the  Californians  are  still  in  their  beds  dreaming 
Evidently  the  day  has  a  first  beginning,  and  at 
the  eastward.  But  how  far  and  where  ?  Who 
are  the  people  who  first  see  the  light  of  Monday 
morning  ? 

It  is  the  sun  which  brings  the  day ;  where 
does  he  first  bring  Monday  ?  If  we  could  travel 
with  him,  we  might  find  out.    Let  us  suppose 
the  case.    We  will  take  an  early  start :  At  sun- 
rise, on  Sabbath  morning,  with  the  sun  just  at 
the  point  of  peeping  over  the  horizon  behind 
us.    As  we  go,  the  people  give  us  a  Sabbath 
greeting;  we  bring  Sabbath  with  us  to  Pitts- 
burg, St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake,  San  Francisco.  At 
San  Francisco,  our  faithful  chronometer  informs 
us  that  we  have  been  on  the  tramp  about  five 
hours.    But  we  started  on  Sabbath  morning, 
and  it  is  Sabbath  morning  still.    We  go  on, 
still  on  Sabbath  moroing.    Will  this  Sabbath 
morning  never  end  ?    The  quiet  Pacific  knows 
very  little  of  Sabbath  or  any  other  day,  and 
our  question  scarcely  receives  an  echo  for  re- 
ply.   When  we  get  to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  or 
Shanghai,  in  China,  we  search  for  some  Yankee, 
wide  awake  in  early  morning,  and  we  are  told 
for  the  first   time   that   Monday  has  come 
Everywhere  now  we  bring  Monday,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours,  by  the  chronometer,  after 
starting,  we  are  in  New  York  again,  and  find 
the  merchants  taking  down  their  shutters,  and 
the  Monday  newspapers  telling  us  what  has  hap- 
pened during  our  absence. — Scientific  American. 


SUGAR  BEET  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Another  year's  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  has  been 
had,  and  the  results  of  this  experience  has  been 
watched  with  increasing  interest  by  thousands. 
What  have  been  the  results  ?  A  large  crop  of 
beets  of  excellent  quality  has  been  grown, 
shown  to  be  as  rich  in  sugar  and  as  abundant  in 
yield  as  in  the  best  sugar  districts  of  the  old 
country,  where  no  other  sugar  is  used.  As 
with  all  new  enterprises,  so  new  to  a  country  aa 
this  one,  there  have  been  many  unlooked  for 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Much  of  the  machinery 
in  the  establishment  at  Chat3worth  has  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  delay  and  unexpected 
difficulties  presented  themselves  before  the 
working  up  of  the  beets  could  be  commenced. 

About  100,000  lbs.  of  sugar  of  an  excellent 
quality  has  been  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market,  fully  realizing  the  highest  expectations 
regarding  its  quality  and  the  yield  of  sugar, 
giving  much  encouragement  to  the  managers, 
to  whom  all  credit  is  due  for  their  perseverance 
in  the  enterprise.  The  experiment  will  be  con- 
tinued the  present  year  with  about  600  acres  of 
beets,  and  preparations  made  for  doubling  the 
amount  another  year. 

In  the  ultimate  complete  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  fully  believe  that  sugar  of  the  very  best 
quality  is  to  be  as  much  a  regular  article  of  ex- 
port from  our  Prairie  State  as  corn  and  beef, 
adding  to  our  products  a  branch  of  industry 
which  will  bring  thousands  of  industrial  people 
to  our  State,  and  add  untold  millions  to  our 
wealth. — Prairie  Farmer. 


SAVING  A  BOY. 

Many  years  ago  a  teacher  in  a  country  town 
in  Massachusetts  saw  a  boy  come  into  his  school 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  worst  boys  in 
town.  He  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  a 
good  boy  of  him.  So  he  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
and  the  boy  behaved  well  that  day.  The  next 
morning  the  Prudential  Committee  (as  he  is 
called)  came  in  and  said — "  Mr.  Towne,  I  hear 
that  bad  fellow,  Bill  Marcy,  has  come  to  your 
school.  Turn  him  out  at  once.  He  will  spoil 
the  rest  of  the  boys/'  "No,  sir,"  replied  the 
teacher.  "  I  will  leave  the  school  if  you  say 
so;  but  I  cannot  expel  a  boy  so  long  as  he  be- 
haves well."  So  he  kept  him,  encouraged 
him,  and  confided  in  him,  till  Bill  Marcy  be- 
came one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  school.  And 
afterwards,  whenever  William  L.  Marcy  came 
from  Washington,  he  took  pains  to  go  and  see 
his  old  teacher,  Salem  Towne,  and  thank  him 
for  having  been  the  means  of  saving  him,  and 
making  him  the  man  he  was. — J.  F.  Clarke. 

Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around 
us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  for- 
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merly  concealed  j  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our 
enjoyments  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  eter- 
nity before  us. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 


COTTON  ON  THE  GALLOWS. 

Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be- 
lieved that  the  introduction  of  cotton  clothing 
and  its  manufacture  would  ruin  the  kingdom. 
Woollen  and  linen  garments  were  then  almost 
universally  worn,  and  large  manufacturers,  em- 
ploying many  thousand  workmen,  were  engaged 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  them.  It  was 
thought  that  the  woollen  and  flax  machinery 
would  be  useless  and  a  total  loss,  and  the  work- 
men thrown  out  of  employment,  if  cotton  should 
take  the  place  of  the  fabrics  then  worn.  Even 
Parliament  shared  this  belief,  and  in  1721 
passed  an  act  imposing  a  penalty  of  five  pounds 
upon  the  seller  of  a  piece  of  calico.  The  com- 
mon people,  on  one  occasion,  took  a  singular 
way  to  show  their  prejudice  against  the  new 
fibre,  and  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  One 
Michael  Carmody  was  executed  at  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  for  felony :  upon  which  the  journey- 
men weavers  (who  were  short  of  work,  and  who 
attributed  the  "  hard  times"  to  the  introduction 
of  cotton  manufacture)  assembled  in  a  body 
and  dressed  the  criminal,  the  hangman  and  the 
gallows,  in  cotton,  in  order  to  bring  the  wearer 
of  it  into  disgrace ;  and  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion the  criminal  made  the  following  remarkable 
speech :  "  Give  ear,  0  good  people,  to  the 
words  of  a  dying  sinner.  I  fconfess  I  have 
been  guilty  of  what  necessity  compelled  me  to 
commit,  which  starving  condition  I  was  in,  I 
am  well  assured,  was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  money  that  has  proceeded  from  the  great 
discouragement  of  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Therefore,  good  Christians,  consider  that  if  you 
go  on  to  suppress  your  own  goods  by  wearing 
such  cottons  as  I  am  now  clothed  in,  you  will 
bring  your  country  into  misery,  which  will 
consequently  swarm  with  such  unhappy  malefac- 
tors as  your  present  object  is,  and  the  blood  of 
every  miserable  felon  that  will  hang,  after  this 
warning,  will  lie  at  your  doors."  Nevertheless, 
happily  for  Great  Britain,  the  wearing  of  cot- 
ton continued  to  be  extended,  so  that  in  thirty 
years  afterward,  the  yearly  manufacture  was  es- 
timated at  $1,000,000,  and  at  the  present  day 
nearly  400,000  steam  looms  are  at  work  there 
upon  cottons,  directly  employing  at  least  500,- 
000  persons,  besides  the  millions  engaged  in 
producing  the  staple. — American  Agricultural- 
ist' 


ITEMS. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  and  Fire. — A  large  crowd  of 
citizens  and  police  officers  assembled  yesterday,  in 
and  around  the  yard  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Bank, 


on  Dock  street,  Philadelphia,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  to  witness  the  experiment  of  extinguishing 
fire  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  small  wooden 
structure  was  erected.  Its  interior  was  pretty  well 
strewn  with  shavings  saturated  with  coal  oil,  or  some 
other  equally  combustible  material,  and  then  the 
match  was  applied.  The  flames,  of  course,  spread 
with  great  celerity.  Four  machines  for  generating 
and  forcing  the  gas  were  brought  into  requisition, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about  it  the 
fire  was  extinguished.  About  four  gallons  of  the 
preparation  were  thrown  into  the  building.  The 
success  was  attended  with  a  round  of  applause,  con- 
tributed by  the  spectators.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
forty  to  fifty  times  heavier  than  the  atmospheric  air. 
It  destroys  all  the  oxygen  which  gives  life  to  fire  ; 
hence  the  latter  is  suppressed  simply  by  the  power 
of  the  gas  thus  introduced.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  effect  may  be  attained. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  being  largely  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornians  in  mining  operations,  also  by  the  contrac- 
tors of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  blasting  passage  ways 
through  the  mountains.  The  article  is  made  on  the 
spot,  and  no  accidents  have  occurred  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  more  economical  and  efficient  than  pow- 
der. 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  ex- 
pects to  have  its  line,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in 
working  order  in  Seventh  month  next.  Although 
the  railway  tunnel  under  Mt.  Cenis  makes  but  slow 
progress,  the  railway  over  the  mountain  is  almost 
completed,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  by  the  middle  of  Ninth  month,  1867.  When 
this  line  is  opened  the  railway  journey  between 
Paris  and  Turin  can  be  accomplished  in  twenty-two 
hours. 

It  is  shown  that  in  the  five  years  preceding  the 
American  war  the  average  yearly  value  of  cotton 
imported  into  England  from  India  was  £3,862,776. 
In  the  five  succeeding  years  the  average  rose  to 
£24,844,646.  The  quantity  imported  during  the 
year  1866,  the  year  just  closed,  is  the  largest  known, 
amounting  to  1,747,710  bales,  worth  upwards  of 
£33,000,000. 

The  papers  in  the  Southwestern  States  are  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  there  never  was  a  better  prom- 
ise for  the  crops  than  now,  and  the  accounts  from 
the  Southern  States  are  almost  as  promising. 

The  annual  exportation  of  copper  from  California 
is  said  now  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  tons,  which 
is  five  times  as  large  as  the  annual  product  of  the 
whole  United  States  only  ten  years  ago. 

A  former  slave  of  the  Davis  family  holds  the  valu- 
able plantations  of  Jeff  and  Joe  in  Mississippi,  hav- 
ing purchased  them  of  the  government  for  $400,000. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  skilful  manager,  and  will  make 
$80,000  a  year  profit. 

During  the  year  1866  there  were  34  slave  vessels 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  British  fleet. 
One  vessel  captured  on  the  West  Coast  had  no  slaves 
on  board,  but  was  fully  equipped,  and  550  slaves 
were  waiting  to  embark  from  the  shore.  The  Daho- 
mey, from  Portugal,  also  captured  on  the  West 
Coast,  had  only  three  slaves  on  board,  but  600  were 
held  in  readiness  to  embark.  All  the  other  captures 
were  made  on  the  East  Coast ;  1303  slaves  were 
found  on  board  the  vessels  captured.  Several,  how- 
ever, had  no  slaves  on  board,  but  had  landed  slaves 
— one  as  many  as  176.  One  large  Arab  vessel  from 
Zanzibar  had  200  on  board;  28  were  captured  and 
the  rest  drowned.  Five  of  the  vessels  are  described 
as  unseaworthy. 
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REVIEW   OP   THE    LIFE   AND   DISCOURSES  OF 
P.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

There  are  two  of  Robertson's  discourses  re- 
lating to  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  labor— the  relative  duties  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor — and  the  effect  of  Christian  principles  in 
promoting  the  adjustment  of  antagonistic  inter- 
ests, which  are  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  throughout  Chrjstindom,  and 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  The  first  of  these 
sermons  is  entitled,  "  The  message  of  the  Church 
to  men  of  wealth."  We  learn  from  his  biog- 
rapher that  u  it  brought  him  into  undesired  no- 
toriety." Being  accused  of  advocating  demo- 
cratic principles,  he  answered,  (l  that  the  ex- 
pression, '  democratic  principles/  was  too  vague 
to  deal  with,  the  only  expression  in  his  sermon 
which  bore  upon  the  subject  of  democracy  was 
a  distinction  drawn  between  the  reverence  to 
authority  which  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be 
a  duty,  and  the  slavish  reverence  to  wealth  and 
rank  which  is  confounded  with  that  duty,  and 
in  Scripture  nowhere  declared  a  duty :  that  if 
by  democratic  principles  was  meant  Socialism, 
— Socialism  was  not  only  not  advocated,  but  dis- 
tinctly opposed  in  his  sermon." 

His  text  was  1  Sam.  xxv.  10,  11. — "  And 
Nabal  answered  David's  servants,  and  said, 
Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ? 
There  may  be  many  servants  now-a-days  that 
break  away  every  man  from  his  master.  Shall 
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I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and 
give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they 
be  ?" 

"  I  have  selected  this  passage  for  our  subjeet 
this  evening,  because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest; 
cases  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employer  and  the  employed — the 
man  of  wealth  and  the  man  of  work — stood,  or 
seemed  to  stand,  in  antagonism  to  each  other. 

It  was  a  period  in  which  an  old  system  of 
things  was  breaking  up,  and  the  new  one  was 
not  yet  established.  The  patriarchial  relation- 
ship of  tutelage  and  dependence  was  gone,  and 
monarchy  was  yet  in  firm  existence.  Saul  was 
on  the  throne ;  but  his  rule  was  irregular  and 
disputed.  Many  things  were  slowly  growing  up 
into  custom  which  had  not  yet  the  force  of  law ; 
and  the  first  steps  by  which  custom  passes  into 
law,  from  precedent  to  precedent,  are  often  steps 
at  every  one  of  which  struggle  and  resistance 
must  take  place. 

The  history  of  the  chapter  is  briefly  this. 
Nabal,  the  wealthy  sheep-master,  fed  his  flocks 
in  the  pastures  of  Carmel.  David  was  leader 
of  a  band  of  men  who  got  their  living  by  the 
sword  on  the  same  hills, — outlaws,  whose  ex- 
cesses he  in  some  degree  restrained,  and  over 
whom  he  retained  a  leader's  influence.  A  rude, 
irregular  honor  was  not  unknown  among  those 
fierce  men.  They  honorably  abstained  from  in- 
juring Nabal's  flocks.  They  did  more:  they 
protected  them  "from  all  harm  against  the  ma- 
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rauders  of  the  neighborhood.  By  the  confession 
of  Nabal's  own  herdsmen,  '  they  were  a  wall 
unto  them  both  by  night  and  day,  all  the 
time  they  were  with  them  keeping  their  flocks/  " 
u  David  presented  a  demand,  moderate  and 
courteous  enough  (v.  6,  7,  8.)    It  was  refused 
by  Nabal,  and  added  to  the  refusal  were  those 
insulting  taunts  of  low  birth  and  outcast  con- 
dition which  are  worse  than  injury,  and  sting, 
making  men's  blood  run  fire.    One  court  of 
appeal  only  was  left.    There  remained  nothing 
but  the  trial  by  force.    i  Gird  on/  said  David, 
1  every  man  his  sword/  " 
Now,  observe  two  things. 
1.  An  apparent  inconsistency  in  David's  con- 
duct.   David  had  received  injury  after  injury 
from  Saul,  and  only  forgiven.  One  from  Nabal, 
and  David  is  striding  over  the  I11II3  to  revenge 
his  wrong  with  naked  steel.    How  came  this 
reverence  and  irreverence  to  mix  together  ? 

We  reply :  Saul  had  a  claim  of  authority  on 
David's  allegiance ;  Nabal,  only  one  of  rank. 
Between  these  the  Bible  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence. It  says,  the  powers  which  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  But  upper  and  lower,  as  Ibe- 
longing  to  difference  in  property,  are  fictitious 
terms  :  true,  if  character  corresponds  with,  titu- 
lar superiority  j  false,  if  it  does  not.  And  such 
was  the  difference  manifested  in  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God.  To  lawful  authority,  whether  Ro- 
man or  Jewish,  even  priestly,  He  paid  defer- 
ence ;  but  to  the  titled  mark  of  conventional 
distinction,  none.  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  was  no  Di- 
vine authority.  It  was  not  power,  a  delegated 
attribute  of  God ;  it  was  only  a  name.  In  Saul, 
therefore,  David  reverenced  one  his  superior  in 
authority  ;  but  in  Nabal  he  only  had  one  sur- 
passing him  in  wealth.  And  David  refused, 
somewhat  too  rudely,  to  acknowledge  the  bad, 
great  man  as  his  superior  j  would  pay  him  no 
reverence,  respect,  or  allegiance  whatever." 

"2.  This  great  falsehood,  respecting  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  rested  on  a  truth.  There  had 
been  a  superiority  in  the  wealthy  class  once.  In 
the  patriarchal  system  wealth  and  rule  had  gone 
together.  The  father  of  the  family  and  tribe 
was  the  one  in  whom  proprietorship  was  cen- 
tered. But  the  patriarchal  system  had  passed 
away.  Men  like  Nabal  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
arch's wealth,  and  expected  the  subordination 
which  had  been  yielded  to  patriarchal  character 
and  position ;  and  this  when  every  particular 
of  relationship  was  altered.  Once,  the  patri- 
arch was  the  protector  of  his  dependents.  Now, 
David's  class  was  independent,  and  the  protec- 
tors rather  than  the  protected, — at  all  events, 
able  to  defend  themselves.  Once,  the  rich  man 
was  the  ruler  in  virtue  of  paternal  relationship. 
Now,  wealth  was  severed  from  rule  and  rela- 
tionship ;  a  man  might  be  rich,  yet  neither  a 
ruler,  nor  a  protector,  nor  a  kinsman.  And  the 
fallacy  of  Nabal's  expectations  consisted  in 


1  this,  that  he  demanded  for  wealth  that  rever- 
ence which  had  once  been  due  to  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  wealthy. 

It  is  a  fallacy  in  which  we  are  perpetually  en- 
tangled. We  expect  reverence  for  that  which 
was  once  a  symbol  of  what  was  reverenced, 
but  is  reverenced  no  longer.  Here,  in 
England,  it  is  common  to  complain  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  respect  of  inferiors  towards  su- 
periors; that  servants  were  once  devoted  and 
grateful,  tenants  submissive,  subjects  enthusi- 
astically loyal.  But  we  forget  that  servants 
were  once  protected  by  their  masters,  and  ten- 
ants safe  from  wrong  only  through  the  guard- 
ianship of  their  powerful  lords  ;  that  thence  a 
personal  gratitude  grew  up:  that  now  they  are 
protected  by  the  law  from  wrong  by  a  different 
social  system  altogether ;  and  that  the  individ- 
ual bond  of  gratitude  subsists  no  longer.  We 
expect  that  to  masters  and  employers  the  same 
reverence  and  devotedness  shall  be  rendered 
which  were  due  to  them  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  for  different  reasons  :  as  if  wealth 
and  rank  had  ever  been  the  claim  to  reverence, 
and  not  merely  the  accidents  and  accompani- 
ments of  the  claim  ;  as  if  anything  less  sacred 
than  holy  ties  could  purchase  sacred  feelings ; 
as  if  the  homage  of  free  manhood  could  be  due 
to  gold  and  name ;  as  if  to  the  mere  Nabal-fool 
who  is  labelled  as  worth  so  much,  and  whose 
signature  carries  with  it  so  much  coin,  the 
holiest  and  most  ennobling  sensations  of  the 
soul,  reverence  and  loyalty,  we're  due  by  God's 
appointment. 

No.  That  patriarchal  system  has  passed 
forever.  No  sentimental  wailings  for  the  past, 
no  fond  regrets  for  the  virtues  of  a  by-gone 
age,  no  melancholy,  poetical,  retrospective  an- 
tiquarianism,  can  restore  it.  In  church  and 
state  the  past  is  past :  and  you  can  no  more 
bring  back  the  blind  reverence  than  the  rude 
virtues  of  those  days.  The  day  has  come  in 
which,  if  feudal  loyalty  or  patriarchal  rever- 
ence are  to  be  commanded,  they  must  be  won 
by  patriarchal  virtues,  or  feudal  real  superiori- 
ties." 

u  Want  and  unjust  exclusion  precipitated 
David  and  his  men  into  this  rebellion.  It  is 
common  enough  to  lay.  too  much  weight  on 
circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
the  popular  theory  that  ameliorated  outward 
condition  is  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Soci- 
ety. The  Gospel  principle  begins  from  within, 
and  works  outwards.  The  world's  principle 
begins  with  the  outward  condition,  and  expects 
to  influence  inwardly.  To  expect  that  by 
changing  the  world  without,  in  order  to  suit 
the  world  within,  by  taking  away  all  difficul- 
ties, and  removing  all  temptations,  instead  of 
hardening  the  man  within  against  the  force  of 
outward  temptation,— to  adapt  the  lot  to  the 
man,  instead  of  moulding  the  spirit  to  the  lot, 
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is  to  reverse  the  Gospel  method  of  procedure. 
Nevertheless,  even  that  favorite  speculation  of 
theorists,  that  perfect  circumstances  will  pro- 
duce perfect  character,  contains  a  truth.  Cir- 
cumstances of  outward  condition  are  not  the 
sole  efficients  in  the  production  of  character, 
but  they  are  efficients  which  must  not  be  ig- 
nored. Favorable  condition  will  not  produce 
excellence ;  but  the  want  of  it  often  hinders 
excellence.  It  is  true  that  vice  leads  to  pov- 
erty,— all  the  moralizers  tell  us  that, — but  it  is 
also  true  that  poverty  leads  to  vice.  There  are 
some  in  this  world  to  whom,  speaking  humanly, 
social  injustice  and  social  inequalities  have 
made  goodness  impossible.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  these  bandits  on  Mount  Carmel. 
Some  of  them  are  outlawed  by  their  own 
crimes ;  but  others,  doubtless,  by  debts  not 
wilfully  contracted, — one,  at  least,  David,  by  a 
most  unjust  and  unrighteous  persecution.  And 
these  men,  excluded,  needy,  exasperated  by  a 
sense  of  wrong,  untaught  outcasts, — could  you 
gravely  expect  from  them  obedience,  patience, 
meekness,  religious  resignation  V* 

"The  message  of  the  Church  contains  those 
principles  of  Life  which,  carried  out,  would, 
and  hereafter  will,  realize  the  Divine  Order  of 
Society.  The  revealed  Message  does  not  create 
the  facts  of  our  humanity  :  it  simply  makes 
them  known.  The  Gospel  did  not  make  God 
our  Father :  it  authoritatively  reveals  that  He 
is  so.  It  did  not  create  a  new  duty  of  loving 
one  another  :  it  revealed  the  old  duty  which  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  and  must  exist  as  long  as 
humanity  is  humanity.  It  was  \no  new  com- 
mandment/ but  an  old  commandment  which 
had  been  heard  from  the  beginning.  The 
Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of  men  who 
are  called  by  Him  out  of  the  world,  not  to  be 
the  inventors  of  a  new  social  system,  %wi  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  world  by  word  and  life, — chiefly 
by  life, — what  humanity  is,  was,  and  will  be, 
in  the  Idea  of  God.  Now,  so  far  as  the  social 
economy  is  concerned,  the  revelations  of  the 
Church  will  coincide  with  the  discoveries  of  a 
Scientific  Political  Economy.  Political  Econo- 
my discovers  slowly  the  facts  of  the  immutable 
laws  of  social  well-being.  But  the  living 
principles  of  those  laws,  which  cause  them  to 
be  obeyed,  Christianity  has  revealed  to  loving 
hearts  long  before.  The  spirit  discovers  them 
to  the  spirit." 

"  In  Abigail's  reply  to  David  we  have  the 
anticipation,  by  a  loving  heart,  of  those  duties 
which  selfish  prudence  must  have  taught  at 
last. 

1.  The  spiritual  dignity  of  man  as  man. 
Recollect  David  was  the  poor  man ;  but  Abi- 
gail, the  high-born  lady,  admits  his  worth  : 
1  The  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house ;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of 
the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee 


all  thy  days/  Here  is  a  truth  revealed  to  that 
age.  NabaPs  day,  and  the  day  of  such  as  Na- 
bal,  is  past;  another  power  is  rising  above  the 
horizon.  David's  cause  is  God's  cause.  Worth 
does  not  mean  what  a  man  is  worth, — you* 
must  find  some  better  definition  than  that. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  truth  revealed  in  the 
Incarnation.  David,  Israel's  model  king, — 
the  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  con- 
ventional rules  of  human  choice, — is  a  shep- 
herd's son.  Christ,  the  king  who  is  to  reign 
over  our  regenerated  humanity,  is  humbly  born 
the  poor  woman's  Son.  That  is  the  Church's 
message  to  the  man  of  wealth ;  and  a  message 
which,  it  seems,  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in 
every  age.  It  was  new  to  Nabal.  It  was  new 
to  the  men  of  the  age  of  Christ.  In  His  day 
they  were  offended  in  Him,  because  He  was 
humbly  born.  1  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  V  It  i3  the  offence  now.  They  who  re- 
tain those  superstitious  ideas  of  the  eternal 
superiority  of  rank  and  wealth  have  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel  yet  to  learn.  How 
can  they  believe  in  the  Son  of  Mary  ?  They 
may  honor  Him  with  the  lip :  they  deny  Him 
in  His  brethren.  Whoever  helps  to  keep  alive 
that  ancient  lie  of  upper  and  lower,  resting  the 
distinction  not  on  official  authority  or  personal 
worth,  but  on  wealth  and  title,  is  doing  his  part 
to  hinder  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom." 

"2.  The  second  truth  expressed  by  Abigail 
was  the  Law  of  sacrifice.  She  did  not  heal 
the  grievance  with  smooth  words.  Starving 
men  are  not  to  be  pacified  by  professions  of 
good-will.  She  brought  her  two  hundred 
loaves  (v.  18),  and  her  two  skins  of  wine,  her 
five  sheep  ready  dressed,  &c.  A  princely  pro- 
vision !" 

"  David's  men  and  David  felt  that  these 
were  not  gifts  of  a  sordid  calculation,  but  the 
offerings  of  a  generous  heart.  And  it  won  them 
— their  gratitude,  their  enthusiasm,  their  un- 
feigned homage. 

This  is  the  attractive  power  of  that  great 
Law,  whose  highest  Expression  was  the  Cross. 
'  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me.'  Say  what  you  will,  it  is  not  interest,  but 
the  sight  of  noble  qualities  and  true  sacrifice, 
which  commands  the  devotion  of  the  world. 
Yea,  even  the  bandit  and  the  outcast  will  bend 
before  that,  as  before  a  Divine  thing.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  draws  all  men, — it  commands 
all  men. 

Now,  this  the  Church  proclaims  as  part  of 
its  special  message  to"  the  rich.  It  says  that 
the  Divine  Death  was  a  Sacrifice.  It  declares 
that  death  to  be  the  law  of  every  life  which  is 
to  be  like  His.  It  says  that  the  Law,  which 
alone  can  interpret  the  mystery  of  life,  is  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  proclaims  the  law  of 
His  life  to  have  been  this :  1  For  their  sakes  I 
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devote  (sanctify)  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be 
devoted  through  the  Truth.'  In  other  words, 
the  Self-sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  was  to  be 
the  living  principle  and  law  of  the  self-devotion 
of  His  people.  It  asserts  that  to  be  the  princi- 
ple which  alone  can  make  any  human  life  a 
true  life.  1 1  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  Church.'  We  have  petrified 
that  Sacrifice  into  a  dead  theological  dogma, 
about  the  exact  efficacy  of  which  we  dispute  meta- 
physically, and  charge  each  other  with  heresy. 
That  atonement  will  become  a  living  truth 
only  when  we  humbly  recognize  in  it  the  eternal 
fact  that  sacrifice  is  the  Law  of  life.  The  very 
mockers  at  the  crucifixion  unwittingly  declared 
the  principle:  '  He  saved  others;  Himself  He 
cannot  save.'  Of  course.  How  could  He  save 
Himself  who  had  to  save  others  ?  You  can 
only  save  others  when  you  have  ceased  to  think 
of  saving  your  own  soul ;  you  can  only  bless 
when  you  have  done  with  the  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal happiness.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sol- 
dier who  saved  his  country  by  making  it  his 
chief  work  to  secure  himself?  And  was  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  to  become  the  Saviour 
by  contravening  that  universal  law  of  Sacrifice, 
or  by  obeying  it ! 

Brother  men,  the  early  Church  gave  expres- 
sion to  that  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  very 
touching  way.  They  had  all  things  in  common. 
1 Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own.'  They 
failed,  not  because  they  declared  that,  but  be- 
cause men  began  to  think  that  the  duty  of  shar- 
ing was  compulsory.  They  proclaimed  princi- 
ples which  were  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they 
set  aside  all  personal  feelings,  which  are  part 
of  our  nature  too.  They  virtually  compelled 
private  property  to  cease,  because  he  who  re- 
tained private  property  when  all  were  giving  up 
was  degraded,  and  hence  became  a  hypocrite 
and  liar,  like  Ananias.  But  let  us  not  lose 
the  truth  which  they  expressed  in  an  exagger- 
ated way  :  '  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own.' 
Property  is  sacred.  It  is  private  property  ;  if 
it  were  not,  it  could  not  be  sacrificed.  If  it 
were  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  idle  and  indus- 
trious, there  could  be  no  love  in  giving. 
Property  is  the  rich  man's  own.  Nabal  is 
right  in  saying,  my  bread,  my  water,  my  flesh. 
But  there  is  a  higher  Right  which  says,  It  is 
not  yours.  And  that  voice  speaks  to  every  rich 
man  in  ono  way  or  another,  according  as  he  is 
selfish  or  unselfish  :  coming  as  a  voice  of  terror 
or  a  voice  of  blessing.  It  came  to  Nabal  with 
a  double  curse,  turning  his  heart  into  stone 
with  the  vision  of  the  danger  and  the  armed 
ranks  of  David's  avengers;  and  laying  on 
David's  soul,  the  sin  of  intended  murder.  It 
came  to  the  heart  of  Abigail  with  a  double 


blessing :  blessing  her  who  gave  and  him  who 
took.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  alone  we  look 
as  the  Remedy  for  social  evils.  When  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  especially  the 
rich,  shall  have  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Cross  to  a  largeness  of  sacrifice  of  which 
they  have  not  dreamed  as  yet,  there  will  be  an 
atonement  between  the  Rights  of  Labor  and  the 
Rights  of  Property. 

3*  The  last  part  of  the  Church's  message  to 
the  man  of  wealth  touches  the  matter  of  right- 
ful influence. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  demeanor  of  David 
towards  Nabal,  as  contrasted  with  his  demeanor 
towards  Abigail.  In  the  one  case,  defiance,  and 
a  haughty  self-assertion  of  equality :  in  the 
other,  deference,  respect,  and  the  most  eloquent 
benediction.  It  was  not,  therefore,  against  the 
wealthy  class,  but  against  individuals  of  the 
class,  that  the  wrath  of  these  men  burned. 

See,  then,  the  folly  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
sentimental  regret  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reverence  felt  towards  superiors.  There  is 
reverence  to  superiors,  if  only  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  superiors.  Reverence  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  df  humanity, — you  cannot 
tear  it  out.  Civilization,  science,  progress,  only 
change  its  direction ;  they  do  not  weaken  its 
force.  If  it  no  longer  bows  before  crucifixes 
and  candles,  priests  and  relics,  it  is  not  ex- 
tinguished towards  what  is  truly  sacred  and 
what  is  priestly  in  man.  The  fiercest  revolt 
against  false  authority  is  only  a  step  towards 
submission  to  rightful  authority.  Emancipation 
from  false  lords  only  sets  the  heart  free  to 
honor  true  ones.  The  free-born  David  will  not 
do  homage  to  Nabal.  Well,  now  go  and  mourn 
over  the  degenerate  age  which  no  longer  feels 
respect  for  that  which  is  above  it.  But,  be- 
hold— David  has  found  a  something  nobler  than 
himself.  Feminine  charity — sacrifice  and  jus- 
tice— and  in  gratitude  and  profoundest  respect 
he  bows  to  that.  The  state  of  society  which  is 
coming  is  not  one  of  protection  and  depend- 
ence ;  nor  one  of  mysterious  authority,  and 
blind  obedience  to  it ;  nor  one  in  which  any 
class  shall  be  privileged  by  Divine  right,  and 
another  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage ;  but  it 
is  one  in  which  unselfish  services  and  personal 
qualities  will  command,  by  Divine  right,  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  and  secure  a  true  and 
spiritual  leadership. 

0  !  let  not  the  rich  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times,  or  mistake  their  brethren  :  they  have  less 
and  less  respect  for  titles  and  riches,  for  vest- 
ments and  ecclesiastical  pretensions;  but  they 
have  a  real  respect  for  superior  knowledge  and 
superior  goodness;  they  listen  like  children  to 
those  whom  they  believe  to  know  a  subject  bet- 
ter than  themselves.  Let  those  who  know  it 
say  whether  there  is  not  something  inexpressi- 
bly touching,  and  even  humbling,  in  the  large, 
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hearty,  manly  English  reverence  and  love  which 
the  workingrnen  show  towards  those  who  love 
and  serve  them  truly,  and  save  them  from 
themselves  and  from  doing  wrong.  See  how 
David's  feelings  gush  forth  (v.  33) — <  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  which  sent  thee 
this  day  to  meet  me;  and  blessed  be  thy  ad- 
vice, and  blessed  be  thou  which  has  kept  me 
this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from 
avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.'  The  rich 
and  the  great  may  have  that  love,  if  they  will. 

To  conclude.  Doubtless,  David  was  wrong; 
he  had  no  right  even  to  redress  wrongs  thus. 
Patience  was  his  divine  appointed  duty;  and, 
doubtless,  in  such  circumstances  we  should  be 
very  ready  to  preach  submission,  and  to  blame 
David.  Alas  !  we  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  have  been  only  too  ready  to  do  this  : 
for  three  long  centuries  we  have  taught  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  that  were 
the  only  text  in  Scripture  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Rarely 
have  we  dared  to  demand  of  the  powers  that  be, 
justice  of  the  wealthy  man,  and  of  the  titled, 
duties.  We  have  produced  folios  of  slavish 
flattery  upon  the  Divine  Right  of  Power. 
Shame  on  us !  we  have  not  denounced  the 
wrongs  done  to  weakness  :  and  yet,  for  one  text 
in  the  Bible  which  requires  submission  and  pa- 
tience from  the  poor,  you  will  find  a  hundred 
which  denounce  the  vices  of  the  rich ; — in  the 
writings  of  the  noble  old  Jewish  prophets,  that, 
and  almost  that  only ; — that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  a  deep  roll  of  words  that  sound  like 
Sinai  thunders;  and  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  words  less  impassioned  and  more 
calmly  terrible  from  the  apostles  and  their 
Master : — and  woe  to  us,  in  the  great  day  of 
God,  if  we  have  been  the  sycophaits  of  the 
rich,  instead  of  the  Redressers  of  the  poor 
man's  wrongs  : — woe  to  us  if  we  have  been  tu- 
toring David  into  respect  to  his  superior,  Na- 
bal,  and  forgotten  that  David's  cause,  not  Na- 
bal's,  is  the  cause  of  God  I" 


EXTRACT. 

The  ministry  of  Friends  affected  me  greatly, 
and  was  often  a  means  of  comfort  and  strength. 
I  never  suffered  myself  to  criticise  it,  but  acted 
on  the  uniform  principle  of  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain from  what  I  heard  all  the  edification  which 
it  afforded.  This  is  a  principle  which  I  would 
warmly  recommend  to  my  young  friends  in  the 
present  day ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  for  learners  to  turn  teachers,  and 
young  hearers  critics.  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  often  the  means  of  drying  up  the  waters  of 
life  in  the  soul  ;  and  sure  I  am  that  an  exact 
method  of  weighing  words  and  balancing  doc- 
trines in  what  we  hear  is  a  miserable  exchange 
for  tenderness  of  spirit  and  for  the  dews  of 
heaven." — J.  J.  Gurney. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  SENSES  AND  APPETITES 
TO  HUMAN  CULTURE. 

BY  0.  DEWEY. 
(Continued  from  page  243.) 

But  admitting  that  the  appetites  have  their 
uses — which  is  the  first  position  I  take — it  is 
said,  nevertheless,  that  they  have  bad  tenden- 
cies, tendencies  to  excess,  to  vice,  to  ruin.  On 
this  point,  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  a-  most 
important  distinction  to  be  made ;  and  that  is, 
between  appetite  in  its  simple,  natural  state,  and 
appetite  in  its  artificial  and  unnatural  state;  a 
state  brought  on  by  voluntary  habit  and  cor- 
rupting imagination  and  mental  destitution ;  for 
which  man's  will  is  responsible,  and  not  his 
constitution.  Look  then  at  simple,  unsophisti, 
cated,  unperverted  appetite.  Is  the  draught  of 
intemperance,  or  the  surfeit  of  gluttony,  nat- 
urally agreeable?  Far  otherwise.  Moreover, 
all  those  stimulant  and  narcotic  substances  and 
those  rich  condiments,  of  which  excess  makes 
its  principal  use,  are  naturally  distasteful  and 
disgusting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  do  not 
say  that  even  they  were  created  in  vain,  or  must 
necessarily  be  injurious ;  for  everything  is  good 
in  its  place  and  degree — even  poison  is  so;  but 
I  say  that  there  is  no  natural  demand  for  these 
strong  stimulants.  On  the  contrary,  fever  in 
the  veins,  poison  in  the  blood,  sickness,  nausea, 
are  remonstrances  of  simple  appetite,  remon- 
strances of  nature  against  them.  And  show 
me  what  diseased  and  vicious  passion  you  will, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  mind's  guilt, 
and  not  the  body's  defect ;  that  it  is  not  the 
passion  let  alone,  still  less  duly  controlled  by 
the  higher  nature.  It  is  not  nature,  but  bad 
example  or  companionship,  that  leads  to  evil. 
It  is  imagination  that  nurses  passion  into  crimi- 
nal desire.  There  is  a  natural  modesty  which 
unhallowed  license  always  has  to  overcome. 
Let  no  man  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  that  God  has  made  him  to  love  evil — 
made  vice  and  baseness  to  be  naturally  agree- 
able to  him  ;  for  it  is  not  true  ! 

But  these  appetites,  besides  their  general 
uses,  and  besides  their  natural  innocence,  seem 
to  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  bear  a  specific  re- 
lation to  the  mind.  They  are  urgent  teachers. 
They  teach,  first,  moderation.  They  teach  the 
necessity  of  self-restraint,  of  self-denial.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  being  not  clothed  with 
flesh,  a  pure  spiritual  essence,  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  self-restraint.  But  if  any  physical 
organization,  belonging  to  an  intellectual  nature, 
could  be  made  to  enforce  this  law,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  that  of  our  human  senses 
and  appetites.  Because  it  is  manifest  that  their 
unrestrained  indulgence  works  the  direst  ruin 
to  the  whole  nature.  What !  does  this  our  sensi- 
tive frame  teach  lessons  of  evil,  lessons  of  vice  ? 
God  and  nature  forbid  !  '  Open,  patent,  and 
everlasting  fact  teaches   the  very  contrary. 
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The  woes  of  intemperance,  gluttony,  licentious- 
ness, excess,  are  the  very  horrors  and  calamities 
of  the  world  in  every  age.  They  are  so  horri- 
ble that  we  dare  not  describe  them.  Here, 
then,  is  "  elder  Scripture  writ  by  God's  own 
hand,"  written  before  ever  voice  was  heard  on 
Sinai  or  by  the  shores  of  Galilee,  written  all 
over  the  human  frame,  and  within  every  folded 
leaf  of  that  wonderful  system.  Yes,  upon  the 
ghastly  form  it  was  written,  and  upon  the  burn- 
ing cheek,  and  deep  in  the  branching  arteries, 
and  along  the  secret  and  invisible  nerves  is 
it  written.  And  sometimes  you  may  read  the 
writing  by  the  literal,  alcoholic  fires,  kindled 
in  the  veins;  which,  with  visible  flame,  burn 
up  the  man  ;  and  sometimes  by  such  haggard 
lines  of  deformity  as  nothing  but  the  worst 
license  of  vice  ever  drew  upon  the  human 
frame.  I  once  saw  in  Paris  a  collection  of  wax 
figures  taken  from  life,  and  designed  to  present 
such  an  illustration.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of 
it,  nor  of  the  vice  illustrated,  nor  of  the  night- 
mare horror  felt  by  the  beholder  for  hours 
after  it  is  seen.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  no 
preaching  on  earth  was  ever  like  that  silent 
gallery. 

You  must  have  patience  with  me,  my  friends, 
for  I  must  overthrow  entirely,  and  utterly  de- 
molish this  plea  of  the  senses  for  vice.  My 
argument  for  the  ministry  of  the  senses  and  ap- 
petites, cannot  stand  at  all,  unless  I  do  that. 
The  truth  is,  the  senses,  fittest  for  virtue,  hap- 
piest in  innocence,  are  only  capable  of  vice — 
that  is  all,  but  no  conceivable  organization 
could  be  surrounded  with  ;more  tremendous 
remonstrances  against  evil.  So  the  mind  is 
capable  of  evil,  and  so  is  the  mind,  too,  guarded. 
And  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  mind  se- 
duces to  ill,  as  that  the  body  does — nay,  I  think, 
tetter — with  far  more  reason.  But  because 
sensual  aberration  is  more  apparent,  and  the 
effects  are  more  visible,  therefore  the  world, 
with  little  insight  as  yet  into  the  truth  of  things, 
has  agreed  to  charge  this  fact  of  temptation 
especially  upon  the  body.  It  would  be  coming 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  the 
real  culprit. 

What  are  the  comparatively  poor,  puny,  and 
innocent  senses,  but  servants  of  the  mind — 
compelled  to  do  its  bidding  ?  I  know  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  time,  that  the  body  does  all  the 
mischief ;  that  the  body  is  the  enemy  of  the 
mind,  a  clog,  an  encumbrance,  a  corrupter. 
The  philosopher,  Plotinus,  affected  to  have  for- 
gotten his  birthplace  and  parentage,  because, 
says  Porphyry,  "  he  was  ashamed  that  his  soul 
was  in  a  body."  He  imagined  that  the  mind 
had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  body.  But 
I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult,  and  scarcely 
fanciful,  to  set  forth  a  counter  plea.  "  I  have 
wandered" — might  the  substance  of  the  body 
say  to  the  mind — "  1  have  wandered  through 
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all  the  regions  of  existence,  and  never  was 
abused,  till  I  came  in  contact  with  you.  I  have 
made  a  part  of  animal  natures,  that  were  inno- 
cent ;  I  have  lived  in  the  beautiful  forms  of 
vegetable  life ;  I  have  flowed  in  the  streams  and 
sported  in  the  air,  all  purity  and  freshness  and 
freedom ;  and  never  till  I  was  subjected  to 
your  influence,  was  I  breathed  upon  by  any  bad 
spirit;  never  till  then,  was  I  tainted  by  the  dis- 
eases of  vice,  or  made  a  loathsome  mass  of  sin- 
wrought  corruption;  never  till  then,  was  my 
nature  perverted  from  its  uses,  and  made  the 
instrument,  of  evil." 

But  to  speak  most  seriously :  What  a  won- 
derful, moral  structure  is  our  physical  frame  ! 
If  a  command  to  be  pure  were  written,  im- 
printed in  visible  letters,  upon  every  limb  and 
muscle,  it  could  not  be  a  clearer  mandate,  and 
by  no  means  so  powerful.  It  was  said  to  the 
mad  and  rebellious  Saul,  il  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  thorns."  Such  a  message 
comes  indeed  from  no  open  vision,  but  from 
his  inmost  frame,  to  every  raging  voluptuary. 
Thorns  and  tortures  does  it  shoot  out  against 
him  from  every  part.  If,  every  time  he  in- 
dulged in  any  excess,  he  was  covered  with  net- 
tles and  stings,  the  intimation  would  not  be  a 
whit  more  monitory  than  it  is  now. 

How  different  is  it  with  the  animal  !  You 
may  feed  him  to  repletion ;  you  may  fatten  him 
into  a  monster;  and  there  is  no  disease,  no  suf- 
fering; there  is  only  enjoyment;  and  so  far  as 
he  is  destined  for  food,  he  is  the  more  fitted  for 
his  purpose.  But  if  you  do  this  to  man,  dis- 
ease and  pain  enter  in  at  every  pore. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  in  their  theories, 
desecrated  matter;  the  modern,  and  especially 
the  sensual  school  in  France,  have  deified  it. 
They  boldly  proclaimed — I  speak  of  the  French 
infidel  philosophers  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century — they  boldly  proclaimed 
matter  to  be  the  true  divinity;  the  human 
frame,  its  altar;  and  the  appetites,  its  priest- 
hood. Selfishness  with  them  was  the  only  mo- 
tive ;  sensation,  the  only  good ;  and  life  a  bow- 
ing down  in  worship  to  the  appropriate  divinity. 
But  whoever  tries  that  theory,  will  find  that 
matter  is  indeed  a  god,  too  powerful  for  him; 
the  fleshly  altar  will  be  burned  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  strange  fire  that  is  laid  upon  it;  and  the 
priests,  the  appetites,  will  perish  in  that  profane 
ministration.  The  Government  builds  prisons 
for  culprits,  and  protects  the  honest  house.  All 
men  pronounce  that  to  be  a  moral  administra- 
tion. But  what  if,  when  wrong  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  the  honest  house,  and  it  had  become  the 
habitation  of  the  base  and  vile,  it  should,  by 
some  wonder-working  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, grow  dark  and  desolate,  and  should 
gradually  turn  into  a  prison — the  windows  nar- 
rowing year  by  year,  and  grated  bars  growing 
over  them;  the  rooms,  the  ceilings,  slowly 
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darkening;  the  aspects  of  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable abode  gradually  disappearing,  and 
gloom  and  filth  coming  instead,  and  silence 
broken  only  by  the  sobs  and  moans  of  prisoners, 
or  the  sadder  sound  of  cursing  or  revelling  ? 
Such,  mark  it  well !  becomes  the  body,  the 
more  immediate  house  of  life,  to  every  aban- 
doned transgressor!  Not  alone  the  mount 
that  burned  with  fire,  utters  the  command- 
ment of  God;  not  alone  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses,  covered  with  cloud  and  shaken  with 
thunder;  but  this  cloud-tabernacle  of  life, 
which  God  has  erected  for  the  spirit's  dwelling, 
and  the  electric  nerves  that  dart  sensation-like 
lightning  through  it — all  its  wonders,  all  its 
mysteries,  all  its  veiled  secrets,  all  its  familiar 
recesses,  are  full  of  urgent  and  momentous 
teaching. 

But  there  is  something  further   to  be  ob- 
served concerning  this  teaching;  there  is  one 
respect  in  which  it  is  yet  more  urgent.    For  it 
demands  not  only  moderation  and  self-denial, 
but  activity  :  it  forbids  not  only  excess,  but  in- 
dolence.   It  demands  of  those  that  do  not  la- 
bor, daily,  out-of-door  exercise — not  a  lounge 
in  a  carriage  only,  but  a  walk,  or  some  bracing 
exercise  in  the  open  air — demands  that,  or  says, 
"pay  for  your  neglect."    Some  inuring,  some 
hardness — hardship  if  they  please  to  call  it — 
nature  exacts  even  of  the  gentlest  of  its  children. 
The  world  was  not  built  to  be  a  hothouse,  but 
a  gymnasium  rather.    Voluptuous  repose,  luxu- 
rious protection,  enervating  food  and  modes  of 
life,  are  not  the  good  condition,  not  the  per- 1 
mitted  resort,  for  our  physical  nature.    Half  of  j 
the  physician's  task  with  many,  is  to  fight  off 
the  effects  of  such  abuses.    The  laws  of  the  I 
human  constitution  are  moral  laws ;  they  ad- 
dress the  conscience,  the  moral  nature  4  they  ex- 
act penalties  for  neglect.    And  doubtless  the 
penalties  are  severe.     That  is  not  nature's 
fault,  but  nature's  excellence.    Doubtless  the 
penalties  are  severe.    I  am  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  if  they  could  be  enumerated;  if  all  the 
languid  and  heavy  pulses  could  be  numbered ; 
if  all  the  miseries  of  nervous  and  diseased  sen- 
sation could  be  defined ;  if  all  that  could  be 
described  which  surrounds  us  with  wasted 
forms,  or  sequesters  them  in  silent  chambers, 
an  aggregate  of  ills  could  be  found  which 
would  match  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  or  of 
intemperance  itself.    I  believe  there  is  less  suf- 
fering among  the  idler  and  more  luxurious 
classes,  from  violent  disorders,  than  from  those 
chronic  and  nervous  ailments,  which  do  not 
always  inflict  acute  pain,  which  do  not  alarm  us 
for  the  patient — well  if  they  did ! — but  which  en- 
feeble .the  energies,  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the 
frame,  undermine  the  very  constitution  of  the 
body ;  which  depress  the  spirits,  too,  wear  out 
the  patience,  sour  the  temper,  cloud  the  vision 
of  nature,  disrobe  society  of  its  beauty  and  de- 


spoil it  of  its  gladness,  and  send  their  victim  to 
the  grave  at  last,  from  a  life  which  has  been 
one  long  sigh.  And  all  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  one  brisk  daily  walk  in  the  open  air. 

This  subject — and  I  mean  now  this  whole 
subject  of  the  right  training  and  care  of  the 
body — is  one,  I  conceive,  of  unappreciated  im- 
portance. Our  physical  nature  is  more  than 
the  theatre,  more  than  the  stage,  it  is  the  very 
costume,  the  very  drapery  in  which  the  mind 
acts  its  part ;  and  if  it  hangs  loosely  or  awk- 
wardly upon  the  actor,  if  it  weighs  him  down  as 
a  burden,  or  entangles  his  step  at  every  turn, 
the  action,  the  great  action  of  life  must  be  lame 
and  deficient.  What  that  burden,  that  entan- 
glement is  now  ;  and  what  is  the  genuine  vigor 
and  health  of  a  man  ;  what  is  the  true,  spiritual 
ministry  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  I  am  per- 
suaded, we  do  not  yet  know. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Despondency  in  God's  service  is  sinful  and 
unreasonable,  for  He  is  both  able  and  ready  to 
bestow  upon  his  servants  any  measure  of  strength 
and  wisdom  which  their  necessities  may  demand. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


BY  MARY  G.  CHANDLER. 
(Continued  from  page  247.) 

The  Companionship  of  our  fellow-beings  is 
not  confined  to  the  living  men  and  women 
around  us,  but  comes  to  us  through  books,  from 
all  nations  and  ages.  Wise  teachers  stand  ever 
ready  to  instruct  us,  gentle  moralists  to  console 
and  strengthen  us,*poets  to  delight  us.  Scarce 
a  country  village  is  so  poor  that  there  may  not 
be  found  beneath  its  roofs  the  printed  words  of 
more  great  men  than  ever  lived  at  any  one  pe- 
riod of  the  earth's  great  history. 

We  are  too  apt  to  use  books,  as  well  as  so- 
ciety, merely  for  our  amusement;  to  read  the 
books  that  chance  to  fall  into  our  hands,  or  to 
associate  with  the  persons  we  happen  to  meet 
with,  and  not  stop  to  ask  ourselves  if  nothing 
better  is  within  our  reach.  It  may  not  be  in 
our  power  to  associate  with  great  living  minds, 
but  the  mental  wealth  of  the  past  is  within  the 
reach  of  alK  We  boast  much  that  we  are 
a  reading  people,  but  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
quire how  intelligently  we  read.  The  cata- 
logues of  books  borrowed  from  our  public 
libraries  show,  that,  where  the  readers  of 
works  of  amusement  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, the  readers  of  instructive  books  are  num- 
bered by  units.  In  conversation  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  persons  expressing  indifference 
or  dislike  to  whole  classes  of  books, — to  hear 
Travels  denounced  as  stupid,  Biography  as 
tame,  and  History  as  heavy  and  dull.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  mass  of  minds  that 
any  purpose  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment is  to  be  thought  of  in  reading,  or  that 
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any  plan  should  be  laid,  or  any  principle  adopt- 
ed in  the  choice  of  books  to  be  read 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  good  that  nearly 
all  our  people  are  taught  to  read,  but  it  is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  community  that  reads  to 
much  good  purpose.  Children,  so  soon  as  they 
have  acquired  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  are  in- 
undated with  little  juvenile  stories,  some  of 
them  good,  but  most  of  them  silly,  and  many 
vulgar.  As  they  grow  older,  successions  of  simi- 
lar works  of  fiction  await  them,  until  they  ar- 
rive at  adolescence,  when  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  all  the  wealth  of  folly,  vulgarity, 
falsehood,  and  wickedness  that  is  bound  up 
within  the  yellow  covers  of  most  of  the  cheap 
novels  that  infest  every  highway  of  the  na- 
tion. 

"As  you  are  jostled  through  the  streets  of 
our  populous  cities,  or  take  your  seat  in  a 
crowded  railway-car,  you  are,  perhaps,  impress- 
ed with  the  general  air  of  rudeness  that  per- 
vades the  scene, — a  rudeness  of  a  kind  so  new 
to  the  world,  that,  no  old  word  sufficing  to  de- 
scribe it,  a  new  name  has  been  coined,  and 
the  swaggering,  careless,  sensuallooking  beings, 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  that  make 
up  the  masses  of  our  moving  population,  are  ad- 
equately described  only  by  the  word  rowdy.  As 
•yet  no  title  has  been  found  for  the  female  of 
this  class, — bold,  dashing,  loud-talking  and 
loud-laughing,  ignorant,  vain,  and  so  coarse 
that  she  supposes  fine  clothes  and  assuming 
manners  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  elevate  her 
to  the  rank  of  a  lady.  Perhaps  you  wonder 
how  so  numerous  a  race  of* these  beings  has 
come  to  exist;  but  that  boy  at  your  elbow, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  his  literary  bur- 
den, is  a  colporteur  for  converting  the  men  and 
women  of  this  "enlightened  nation"  to  rowdyism. 
Those  books  portray  just  such  men  and  women 
as  you  see  before  you,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
welcomed  so  warmly.  A  few  cents  will  buy 
from  that  boy  enough  folly  and  impurity  to 
gorge  a  human  mind  for  a  week,  and  possibly 
few  among  this  throng  often  taste  more  whole- 
some intellectual  food. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  persons  are 
the  children  of  intelligent  and  well-bred  pa- 
rents; but  their  fathers  were  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness, and  their  mothers  in  family  cares,  and 
thought  they  had  no  time  to  form  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tastes  of  the  immortal  minds 
committed  to  their  charge.  They  fancied  that, 
if  they  sent  their  children  to  good  schools,  and 
provided  liberally  for  all  their  external  wants, 
they  had  done  enough.  Ignorant  nursery- 
maids, perhaps,  taught  them  moralsand  manners, 
while  the  father  toiled  to  accumulate  the  means 
for  supplying  their  external  wants,  and  the 
mother  hemmed  ruffles  and  scalloped  trimming, 
to  make  people  say,  "  How  sweetly  those  chil- 
dren are  dressed  ! "  as  the  maid  paraded  them 


through  the  streets,  teaching  them  their  first 
lessons  in  vulgar  vanity. 

A  child  may  be  educated  at  the  best  schools 
without  acquiring  any  taste  for  good  literature. 
The  way  a  parent  treats  a  child  in  relation  to 
its  books  has  far  more  influence  in  this  respect 
than  a  teacher  can  possibly  possess.  A  mother, 
even  if  she  is  not  an  educated  woman,  can  learn 
to  read  understanding^,  and  can  teach  her  child 
to  read  in  the  same  way.  She  can  talk  to  it 
about  its  books,  and  awaken  a  desire  in  its  mind 
to  understand  what  it  reads.  Children  are 
always  curious  fn  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  whether  this  curiosity  lives  or  dies 
depends  very  much  on  the  answers  it  receives 
to  its  first  questions.  If  the  mother  cannot  an- 
swer them  herself,  she  can  help  the  child  to 
find  an  answer  somewhere  else,  and  she  should 
beware  how  she  deceives  herself  with  the  idea 
that  she  has  not  time  to  attend  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  wants  of  her  child.  She  has  no 
right  to  so  immerse  all  her  own  mind  in  the 
cares  of  life  that  she  cannot,  while  attending  to 
them,  talk  rationally  with  her  children.  The 
mothers  who  best  fulfil  their  higher  duties  to- 
wards their  children  are  quite  as  often  found 
among  those  who  are  compelled  to  almost  con- 
stant industry  of  the  hands,  as  among  those  of 
abundant  leisure.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
handiwork  of  the  house-keeper  or  the  seam- 
stress that  need  absorb  all  the  mental  attention  ; 
and  hers  must  be  an  ill  regulated  mind  that 
cannot  ply  the  needle,  or  perform  the  more 
active  duties  of  the  household,  and  yet  listen  to 
the  child  as  it  reads  its  little  books,  and  con- 
verse with  it  about  the  moral  lessons  or  the  in- 
tellectual instruction  they  contain.  The  mother 
has  it  in  her  power  to  influence  the  mode  in 
which  the  child  makes  companions  of  its  books, 
more  than  any  other  person ;  and  the  character 
of  its  Companionship  with  them  through  life 
will  generally  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
tastes  and  habits  acquired  in  childhood. 

Many  parents  who  guard  their  children  with 
jealous  care  from  the  contamination  of  rude  and 
vicious  society  among  other  children,  allow 
them  to  associate  with  ideal  companions  of  a 
very  degraded  kind.  The  parent  should  check 
the  propensity,  not  only  to  read  bad  books,  but 
also  to  read  idle  or  foolish  books,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  mind  towards  something  better. 
Merely  to  deny  improper  books  is  not  enough. 
Something  must  be  given  in  place  of  them, 
or  the  craving  must  continue,  and  the  child  will 
be  very  apt  to  gratify  its  appetite  in  secret. 

Children  are  easily  led  to  observe  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate-,  with  interest,  and  there  are 
many  simple  books  illustrating  the  departments 
of  natural  science  which  mothers  could  make 
interesting  to  their  children  at  the  same  time 
that  they  instructed  themselves.  Juvenile 
works  on  history  abound,  and  through  them  the 
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child  may  be  led,  as  intelligence  expands,  to 
seek  more  extended^and  thorough  treatises; 
and  the  syss***^  of  the  mother  should  be 
ready  to  help  him  on  his  way.  It  is  mere  self- 
deception  in  those  mothers  who  deny  their  men- 
tal capacity,  or  their  command  of  time,  to  aid 
their  children  in  their  mental  progress.  It  is 
a  moral  want  of  their  own,  far  more  than  every- 
thing else,  that  causes  them  to  shrink  from 
this  most  important  responsibility. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENOER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  29,  1867. 

Early  Home-Culture. — The  proper  train- 
ing of  the  youthful  mind  is  a  subject  which  must 
continue  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  those 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  connected 
with  the  care  of  children.  None  who  have  ob- 
served the  eagerness  often  manifested*  for 
knowledge  even  in  very  early  life,  by  the  never 
wearying  questioner,  can,  we  think,  regard  with 
indifference  the  manner  in  which  this  want  is 
to  be  met.  That  it  has  not  at  all  times  been 
recognized  or  fully  appreciated,  must  have 
been  because  it  has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion its  importance  demands. 

We  believe  that  not  unfrequently  the  proper 
moulding  of  the  character  is  too  long  deferred. 
A  mother  oppressed  with  household  cares,  or  with 
her  attention  otherwise  engrossed,  may  seek  to 
amuse  her  infant  prattler  with  the  highly  col- 
ored cuts  which  abound  for  the  purpose,  with- 
out sufficiently  regarding  the  reading  matter  of 
the  little  book,  whereby  a  false  idea  or  a  taste 
for  the  unreal  may  be  early  and  unintentionally 
fostered.  With  a  little  more  effort  perhaps, 
but  with  much  happier  results,  instruction 
might  be  combined  with  amusement,  as  has  been 
amply  proven  by  M  Object  Teaching." 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge  this  system 
may  be  made  available;  and  much  that  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  wonderful,  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom,  may  be  introduced 
in  a  manner  to  be  comprehended  by  very  little 
children.  With  the  mind  turned  toward  this 
kind  of  instruction,  the  means  of  imparting 
it  will  be  abundantly  unfolded.  If  there  be  a 
hesitation  in  adopting  it  lest  the  tender  and 
sensitive  organization  of  the  child  should  be  in- 
jured by  premature  thought  or  reflection,  we 
have  need  only  to  exercise  a  care  in  this  as  in 


other  modes  of  teaching;  and  an  intelligence 
common  to  all  enables  us  to  see  the  advantages 
of  truth  over  error. 

Instead  of  the  nonsensical  though  amusing 
jingle  of  Mother  G-oose's  Melodies,  let  the  lov- 
ing mother,  from  her  own  store-house,  produce 
a  true  story  drawn  from  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions into  which  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  divided.  The  clothing  of  the  animals,  the 
antlers  of  the  deer,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
the  art  of  the  beaver,  the  antics  of  the  monkey, 
and  the  habits  of  many  of  the  plants  fa- 
miliar to  most,  will  be  as  entertaining  in  their 
development  to  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated, 
as  the  work  of  the  Fairies  drawn  out  in  its  wild 
fancies.  The  one  will  have  furnished  material 
for  future  use,  while  the  other  would  sow  per- 
nicious weeds  to  be  sooner  or  later  eradicated. 
The  importance  of  a  right  cultivation  of  the 
literary  tastes  of  children  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. At  schools  knowledge  is  acquired 
which  is  deemed  essential,  but  if  a  judicious  care 
is  not  extended  by  parents,  there  may  be  the 
luxuriant  vine  without  nutritious  fruit.  Many 
Friends  are  aware  that  the  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  within  the  past  few 
years,  has  published  several  little  books  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  good  cause.  Some  evi- 
dences have  been  furnished  that  the  labor  has 
not  been  in  vain,  but  we  could  wish  that  there 
was  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  works  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  11  The  Scrip- 
tural Watchword'"  is  a  valuable  book  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  need  we  have  of 
help  amid  the  pressing  cares  of  life,  to  turn  the 
mind  to  the  unfailing  Fountain  of  strength. 
"  Thoughts  for  Children'*  contains  much  that  is 
suggestive  for  a  wider  range  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

The  two  little  books  of  "  Devotional  Poetry" 
have  been  compiled  with  care,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  love  and  purity  in  an  eminent  degree. 
If  children  were  encouraged  to  commit  some 
of  these  selections  to  memory,  we  doubt  not 
that  in  after  years  they  would  arise  with  the 
odor  of  a  grateful  heart  to  refresh  the  remem- 
brance of  youthful  days,  when  by  kind  parents 
these  children  were  taught  to  remember  their 
Creator. 

Other  valuable  books  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Association.*    Among  them 

*  As  furnished  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Nos.  17  and  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  and  Emmor  Comly,  at  the  office  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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are  three  volumes  recently  published  for  the 
use  of  families  and  First-day  Schools — "  Fa- 
miliar Talk  with  Children/'"  in  "  Part  First"  and 
"Part  Second/7  and  "Biblical  History  Fa- 
miliarized by  Questions" — all  having  the  same 
end  in  view,  viz.,  to  draw  the  mind  away  from 
that  which  has  a  hurtful  tendency,  and  lead  it 
into  a  field  rich  with  fruit  that  will  not  only  be 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  healthful  to  the  spirit. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Reunion  of  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum  took  place  on  the  grouuds  of 
Swarthmore  College,  on  the  15th  inst ,  and  was 
held  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  concourse 
of  Friends  who  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

The  day,  though  warm,  was  pleasant,  and 
many  from  the  city  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
some  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
participated,  and  exchanged  the  friendly  greet- 
ings which  the  occasion  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire. One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
scene  was  to  observe  so  many  in  advanced  life 
participating  with  the  young  in  innocent  re- 
laxation and  enjoyment. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
Committee,  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort 
and  enjoyment  was  provided.  Entire  order 
prevailed  throughout,  and  nothing  occurred  that 
we  heard  of  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

The  literary  exercises  were  of  an  unusually 
interesting  character,  and  two  of  the  articles 
read  on  the  occasion  appear  in  the  present 
number. 

For  Friencls'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  ON  THE  PRAIRIES  OF  IOWA. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  Sixth  month,  the  Prairie 
Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  was  opened  under  a 
feeling  of  solemnity  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
On  the  8th  inst.,  the  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  convened,  and  was  favored  to  realize  a 
unity  of  spirit  and  judgment,  and  a  sensible 
evidence  of  the  covering  of  Divine  Power. 

On  First-day  previous  to  the  public  meeting 
the  First-day  School  was  held,  in  which  an  ex- 
cellent and  impressive  article  was  read  from  the 
Intelligencer  After  the  Bible  reading,  a  sea- 
son was  devoted  to  conversation  and  comments 
upon  what  had  been  read,  which  interested 
many.  The  school  was  closed  by  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  book  of  James,  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  public  meeting.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  house  was  completely  filled,  a  num- 
ber being  unable  to  find  seats.  Owing  to  the 
very  remarkable  backwardness  of  the  season,  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  Friends  from  remote 


neighborhoods  could  leave  their  planting  to  be 
present;  but  in  this  we  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, several  having  travelled  over  140  miles 
in  private  carriages.  A  heavenly  covering  was 
felt  to  be  over  the  meeting  at  its  opening,  and 
remained  until  the  close,  to  the  tendering  of 
our  souls  in  contrition  before  the  Lord.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  very  comfortable ;  and 
although  we  had  no  strangers  from  abroad  in 
the  ministry,  some  Friends  from  Pennsylvania 
were  acceptably  with  us.  The  hospitality 
shown  by  our  Orthodox  Friends  to  some  of  our 
members  who.  have  recently  visited  some  of  their 
meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline  was  al- 
luded to  as  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  toleration  and  charity.  •• 

Sixth  mo.  11,  1867.  J.  A.  D. 


ESSAY 

Read  at  the  Fourth  Reunion  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum, 
on  the  Sioarthmore  College  Grounds,  Sixth  month 
15th,  1867. 

When  invited  a  few  weeks  since  to  contri- 
bute something  by  way  of  essay  for  the  present 
occasion,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  comply,  and 
ran  over  in  my  mind  some  of  ihe  subjects  which 
seemed  most  appropriate  and  calculated  to  call 
forth  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings.  The  one  at 
last  selected  will  not  I  fear  prove  to  be  of  this 
agreeable  character;  but  it  had  previously  so 
occupied  my  thoughts  that,  to  write  at  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  write  on  that.  In  its  treat- 
ment I  may  approach  so  near  the  confines  of 
censure  and  sarcasm,  that  if  they  are  overstep- 
ped I  must  plead  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

There  is  a  strange  power,  whose  fantastic 
freakishness  is  only  equalled  by  its  unreason- 
able despotism,  and  which  is  withal  so  insidi- 
ous, that  even  while  we  protest  against  it,  it  is 
silently  leading  nearly  all  of  us  captive.  Un- 
like most  despotisms,  which  control  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  leave  thought  free,  this 
power  tyrannizes  over  thought,  taste  and  senti- 
ment, compelling  its  subjects  by  some  subtle 
process  to  adopt  and  even  to  admire  that  which 
but  a  short  time  before  they  condemned. 

When  we  have  given  the  name  of  Fashion  to 
this  mysterious  something,  we  have  not  defined 
it.  The  question  still  arises,  What  is  it? 
whence  originates  this  influence  which  leads  so 
many  captive,  enters  our  homes  uninvited,  mod- 
els our  dress,  our  social  intercourse,  and  our 
household  arrangements  ?  I  imagine  that  of 
this  large  company  not  one  could  answer  the 
question  satisfactorily.  Some  perhaps  would 
say,  It  is  the  force  of  custom.  But  custom  is 
steady  and  regular,  and  does  not  tolerate 
changes,  which  is  certainly  not  a  characteristic 
of  Fashion.  Custom  is  congenial  to  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  dislikes  change,  while  Fash- 
ion appeals  to  that  which  loves  change.  Some 
would  say  it  is  imitation — that  propensity  ex- 
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isting  more  or  lees  in  all— to  do  as  they  see 
other  people  do.  No  doubt  it  is  to  this  propen- 
sity that  Fashion  chiefly  addresses  itself,  but 
we  have  come*  no  nearer  to  defining  Fashion; 
for  the  question  then  arises,  who  are  the  other 
people  whom  we  imitate,  and  who  are  they  who 
influence  them  ?  Is  there  a  league,  a  secret 
association,  where  these  things  are  all  settled  ? 
If  so,  there  is  some  hope  that  a  vigorous  attack 
may  disband  it ! 

But,  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to 
define  this  power,  let  us  look  at  some  of  its 
strange  freaks,  which  of  latter  time  have  been  so 
odd  and  ludicrous  as  to  suggest  the  hope  that 
the  old  tyrant  is  in  his  dotage,  and  may  ere 
long  pass  away.    We  will  take  as  an  example  a 
woman's  bonnet.    The  bonnet  in  its  first  con- 
ception was  evidently  intended  as  a  covering 
for  the  head,  superadded  to  the  natural  cover- 
ing for  protection  out  of  doors.  Accordingly 
it  had  a  crown,  which  fixed  it  firmly  on  the 
head  j  a  front,  which  projected  sufficiently  to 
protect  the  face  from  sun  and  wind,  and  to 
some  extent  from  the  rude  public  gaze ;  and  a 
cape,  which  protected  the  back  of  the  neck. 
This  bonnet,  per  se,  admitted  within  its  limits 
of  some  deviation  in  form,  and  much  in  mate- 
rial and  ornament,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.   But  in  no  article  of  woman's  dress  has 
lashion  played  such  pranks.   The  crown  of  the 
bonnet  has  been  lowered  and  lowered,  until  it 
is  now  nearly  obliterated;  and  various  contriv- 
ances have  been  devised  to  prevent  its  falling 
off  the  head.     While  this  process   was  go- 
ing on  with  the  crown,  the  front  has  been  cur- 
tailed and  curtailed,  until  it  has  nearly  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  cape  has  shared  the  same  fate 
The  antiquarian  who  in  a  future  age  stumbles 
on  the  little  disc  now  worn  by  the  votaries  of 
Fashion  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  most  ab- 
surdly called  a  "bonnet,"  would  be  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  discover,  from  its  shape,  for  what  it 
was  intended;  and  even  if  some  quick-witted 
woman  should  suggest  that  perhaps  it  was  worn 
as  a  head-dress,  the  wonder  might  still  be  why 
it  was  worn  at  all.     The  Friends'  or  plain 
bonnet  (as  it  is  technically  called)  has  stood  its 
ground  without  much  change  amid  the  muta- 
tions of  fashion ;  and  many  a  wearer  has  con- 
gratulated herself,  with  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness, that  she  was  not  compelled  to  change  it 
for  one  of  a  less  convenient  shape  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  power  she  despised.    It  has  stood, 
too,  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  what  a  bon- 
net was  originally  intended  for;  a  fact  which 
but  for  it  might  have  been  lost  sight  of.  A 
"plain  bonnet"  is  a  recurrence  to  "first  prin- 
ciples." Did  this  wayward  sprite,  Fashion,  con- 
fine itself  only  to  fantastic  freaks,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  smile  at  them ;  but  when  it  invades 
the  domain  of  feminine  dignity  and  delicacy, 
we  must  cease  to  smile  in  order  that  we  may 


grieve  and  protest.  When  a  young  woman 
walks  in  the  public  streets,  wearing  a  man's  hat, 
and  wearing  it,  too,  in  a  manner  that  would 
characterize  a  young  man  as  "  fast "  and  "  rak- 
ish ; "  when,  like  the  untutored  savage,  she 
ornaments  nearly  every  part  of  her  dress  with 
heads;  when,  like  him,  she  perforates  her  flesh 
that  she  may  introduce  a  pendant  ornament; 
when  she  trails  the  finest  and  costliest  fabrics 
in  the  dirt,  with  a  disregard  of  cleanliness  wor- 
thy also  of  the  savage;  what  shall  we  say  but 
that  we  are  only  so  far  civilized  as  Fashion  will 
allow  us  to  be  !  Oh  !  for  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness of  an  Apostle,  to  show  to  woman  how  she 
has  surrendered  to  Fashion  her  dignity,  her  in- 
fluence for  good,  and  her  high  destiny. 

The  idea  that  prevails  among  Friends  that  a 
special  visitation  of  Divine  grace  can  alone  re- 
deem the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  Fashion,  is 
mischievous  in  its  effects.  It  leads  the  young 
to  believe  that  Fashion  must  be  followed  until 
a  special  visitation  shall  compel  them  into  that 
sobriety  of  dress  and  manners  which  is  regarded 
as  peculiarly  the  outward  sign  of  a  religious 
life.  Many,  very  many,  have  been  thus  re- 
deemed. But  should  any  higher  motive  be 
needed  to  induce  a  woman  to  dress  herself  pro- 
perly than  good  sense  and  good  taste  ?  Divine 
power  can  indeed  break  the  chains  of  the  bond- 
man, but  should  the  chains  ever  have  been 
placed  upon  him  ? 

Although  the  distinctive  form  of  dress  worn 
by  Friends  may  not  be  the  very  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  and  may  indeed  have  been  produc- 
tive of  evil,  because  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  it  as  a  badge  of  religious  fellowship, 
yet  it  has  been  found  by  many  to  be  a  refuge  in 
these  days  of  rapid  and  absurd  fluctuations  in 
fashion.  Within  its  limits,  some  indulgence  in 
individual  taste  and  some  convenient  changes 
are  admissible,  while  its  rational  permanency 
obviates  the  necessity  of  much  thought  and  at- 
tention whenever  a  new  article  of  attire  is  needed. 
I  believe  if  the  idea  of  what  is  called  "making 
a  profession  of  religion"  could  be  disjoined 
from  the  "  plain  dress,"  many,  even  among  the 
young,  would  adopt  some  approximation  to  it,  on 
account  of  its  convenience,  neatness,  economy 
and  becomingness.  If  this  association  of  ideas 
cannot  be  broken  in  upon,  and  the  "  plain  dress" 
must  continue  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  assume  all  that  it  implies,  sensible 
women,  who  despise  the  tyranny  of  Fashion, 
while  in  some  measure  they  feel  compelled  to 
submit  to  it,  should  adopt  some  alternative.  In 
the  suppression  of  many  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
humanity,  the  principle  of  association  has  been 
resorted  to  with  some  success.  The  evils  of 
war,  of  slavery,  of  pauperism,  have  had  public 
attention  called  to  them  in. this  way,  and  have 
no  doubt  been  lessened  by  united  action.  Why 
should  not  women  avail  themselves  of  some 
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such  means  to  loosen  the  terrible  bondage  of 
Fashion  ?  If  a  woman  singly  has  not  the  moral 
courage  to  resolve  that  she  will  adopt  no  fashion 
that  makes  her  appear  bold  and  unfeminine, 
none  that  is  injurious  to  health,  none  that 
make  scrupulous  cleanliness  impossible,  none 
that  are  unbecoming,  inconvenient  or  too  ex- 
pensive, then  let  her  strengthen  her  feeble  will 
and  supply  her  want  of  independence  by  asso- 
ciation with  others  who  are  prepared  practically 
to  protest  that  they  will  be  slaves  no  longer. 
If  such  an  association  could  be  formed,  large 
enough  and  influential  enough  to  tell  upon  a 
community,  Fashion  would  be  foiled  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  it  might  come  to  be  the 
fashion  for  each  one  to  dress  according  to  her 
own  taste  and  her  own  sense  of  fitness,  without 
danger  either  of  forfeiting  her  position  in  society 
or  of  being  supposed  more  religious  than  she 
really  is. 

Although  it  is  in  dress  that  the  tyranny  of 
Fashion  is  most  seen,  yet  there  is  a  social  emu- 
lation springing  from  the  same  source,  which 
creeps  into  almost  every  department  of  life, 
repressing  spontaniety,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  doing  its  utmost  to 
reduce  all  to  a  dead  level.  It  strains  every  en- 
ergy in  those  whose  means  are  narrow  to  keep 
up  as  nearly  as  possible  in  style  of  living  with 
those  whose  means  are  ample  ;  it  fashions  our 
entertainments  without  regard  to  our  pecuniary 
means,  transfers  the  habits  of  the  city  to  the 
country,  however  inconvenient  and  unfitting, 
and  substitutes  u  restless  craving  to  do  as  oth- 
ers do  for  that  calm  serenity  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  those  who  assume  nothing  and  are  con- 
tent to  appear  what  they  really  are.  What  a 
state  of  society  would  be  witnessed  were  this 
unhealthy  stimulant  withdrawn  !  for  a  stimulant 
it  undoubtedly  is,  and  one  too  that  leads  to  much 
activity  and  improvement  in  material  things. 
Many  a  character  would  then  shine  out  resplen- 
dency that  is  now  shrouded  by  striving  to  be 
like  some  one  else.  How  much  care  and  toil 
and  fretting  would  be  avoided,  and  the  energy 
thus  expended,  if  turned  into  purer  channels, 
would  enrich  and  sweeten  life. 

Much  of  this  emulation  and  restlessness  is 
peculiar  to  our  own  country,  and  is  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  equality  and  absence  of 
distinctly  marked  classes  existing  amongst  us. 
But  this  effect  need  not  be  permanent.  May 
we  not  hope  that  a  higher  culture,  that  is,  a 
culture  of  the  higher  faculties  (which  is  to  be 
in  "  the  good  time  coming/')  and  a  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  useful  activity,  will  raise  wo- 
man ahove  the  liability  of  being  brought  under 
bondage  to  a  power  which  in  her  best  moments 
she  despises.  The  world  is  gradually  breaking 
loose  from  all  the  grosser  and  more  palpable 
forms  of  tyranny;  and  when  attention  shall  be 
called  by  the  wise  and  gifted  to  its  more  subtle 


forms,  many  social  customs,  many  abuses  digni- 
fied by  Fashion,  and  now  considered  as  neces- 
sities, will  be  abolished,  and  in  the  liberty,  the 
enjoyment  and  the  development  of  a  higher 
order  of  faculties  which  will  ensue,  society  will 
look  back  with  astonishment,  and  ask,  c<  "Were 
these  things  ever  so  ?  "  "  Did  women  ever 
sacrifice  good  taste,  convenience,  and  even  mod- 
esty at  the  bidding  of  some  one,  they  knew  not 
whom  ?  and  did  the  sensible  and  high-minded 
bow  down  also,  while  they  inwardly  protested 
against  it?"  Fancy  might  run  riot  in  depict- 
ing the  change  that  would  be  produced  were 
this  tyrant  laid  low.  Many  a  young  woman 
whose  appearance  and  manners  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  butterfly  existence  would  be  transformed 
into  a  being  she  would  herself  scarcely  recog- 
nize. Powers  she  was  hardly  aware  of  possess- 
ing would  be  discovered,  and  the  time,  the 
thought  and  the  means  once  spent  in  votive 
ofierings  at  this  shrine  would  go  to  enrich  and 
beautify  her  whole  nature,  making  her  existence 
not  an  ephemeral  one,  like  the  butterfly,  but 
enduring  in  its  influence,  because  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  Christian  Civilization. 

In  the  reform  of  many  of  those  social  habits 
imposed  upon  us  by  custom,  we  should  find  a 
freedom,  a  sincerity,  and  a  consequent  enjoy- 
ment of  social  intercourse,  to  which  we  are  now 
strangers.  Were  the  insincerity  and  untruth- 
fulness which  are  now  thought  necessary  in 
order  that  the  machinery  of  society  may  move 
smoothly,  laid  aside,  the  necessityfor  cultivating 
those  virtues  which  politeness  only  simulates 
would  be  doubly  felt,  and  in  place  of  mere  po- 
liteness we  should  have  justice,  kindness,  self- 
denial,  generosity.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  these 
are  Christian  virtues,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit!  Truly  they  are  ;  but  no  one  can  know 
until  he  has  put  away  evil  (and  much  of  the 
fruit  of  Fashion  is  evil)  how  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces  will  take  its  place.  S. 

 .-^,Of^.  

Quiet  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  deliverance  from  darkness.  They  who 
in  times  of  distress  forsake  the  mercy  seat  and 
rely  on  their  own  devices  must  "  lie  down  in 
sorrow." 

PROGRESSION. 

Bead  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Reunion  of  Friends'  Social 
Lyceum,  on  the  grounds  of  Sivarthmore  College. 

"  And  God  said  let  there  be  light."  Gen.  i.  3.  "  There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  Eccl.  i,  9. 

His  word  returns  not  void.    Around  the  world 

The  light  is  spreading,  and  that  term  we  call 

Progression,  means  alone  perceiving  facts 

And  learning  plans  of  Nature, — means  alone 

The  seeing  of  those  truths,  long  overlooked, 

Which  are  as  old  as  their  Eternal  Source. 

Fresh  applications  of  some  well  known  fact 

We  make  in  physics,  and  the  new  results, 

Inventions  called,  which  fill  these  modern  days, 

So  passing  full  of  wonders,  but  repeat 

The  words — "There's  no  new  thing  beneath  the  sun." 
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Five  years  ago,  in  yonder  city  fair, 
When  darkness  nightly  came  upon  the  earth, 
The  merchants  closed  their  shutters,  and  the  grate 
Of  bolts  was  heard,  and  all  their  costly  wares 
Were  hid.    Now,  far  across  the  cheerful  streets 
The  light  streams  out  through  windows  wide,  and 
shows 

To  passers  all  the  merchandize  within. 
Our  princely  traders  here  the  olden  fact 
Apply,  that  burglars  fear  revealing  light 
Far  more  than  bolts  and  bars,  and  so  they  make 
A  guard  of  its  clear  beams. 

Three  years  ago, 
When  ships  put  out  to  sea  and  bore  the  loved 
At  home  to  distant  lands,  the  anxious  friends 
Awaited  for  the  weeks  to  bring  the  news 
That  safe  the  ship  had  reached  its  port.   Last  month 
I  heard  a  mother  say,  "the  ship  in  which 
Our  Edward  sailed,  at  Queenstown  touched  to-day;" 
And  then  the  thrill  that  through  the  cable  ran 
Beneath  the  sea,  ran  through  our  hearts,  and  filled 
Our  souls  with  awe,  our  eyes  with  joyful  tears, 
And  thanks  arose  that  man  had  learned  so  much 
Of  that  which  Nature  always  held  for  him. 
Ten  years  ago  our  country's  banner  red 
With  blood  we  saw.    The  proud  oppressor's  arm 
Was  strong,  and  wrong  appeared  triumphant.    Now  j 
The  slave  is  rearing  schools,  and  wielding  votes, 
And  singing  loud  Hosannas  on  the  banks 
Of  all  the  rivers  where  he  toiled  in  pain, 
And  Kelley  stands  in  Mobile's  streets,  and  speaks  ! 
The  equal  truth  to  slave  and  master.  Here 
At  last  we've  learned  the  olden  truth  that  Wrong  j 
Must  fall,  and  Right  is  strong,  and  Justice  blooms  J 
All  over  with  the  lilies  white  of  peace. 
Nature  adheres  unto  her  first-laid  plan 
In  all  her  work,  and  God,  to  every  soul, 
Repeats  the  law  that  never  knew  a  change. 
By  ancient  rules  these  trees  and  flowers  compound  | 
From  air  and  earth  their  essences  and  sweet 
Aromas,  build,  by  them,  their  structures  fair, 
And  scatter  seeds  to  bring  renewing  green 
To  all  the  summers. 

He,  the  Beautiful, 
Who  stood  transfigured  on  the  mountain,  in 
His  dispensation  new,  transcended  not 
That  old  sublime  command,  the  Lord  thy  God, 
With  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  mind,  thou  still 
Shalt  love,  and  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
In  coming  times,  the  daughters  and  the  sons 
Shall  understand  a  little  more  of  God's 
Great  work  in  Nature  than  their  fathers  knew. 
They  shall  be  taught,  with  fearless  hearts,  to  bring 
The  fullest  light  to  bear  on  every  act 
And  thought,  and  trained  to  feel  that  truth  shall 
stand, 

And  error  only,  shrink  and  flee  before 
Its  beams ;  and  thus  an  outlook  far  and  wide, 
A  life  more  rich  and  large,  shall  be  secured : 
But  for  that  re$t  for  which  the  spirit  sighs, 
And  for  that  triumph  which  alone  gives  life 
Its  crown  of  glory, — triumph  over  self 
And  over  death  and  over  every  fear 
Save  that  of  sin, — the  olden  way  must  still 
Be  trod,  and  man  within  the  quiet  deeps 
Of  his  own  soul  must  still  acquaint  himself 
With  God  to  be  at  peace.  Ann  Preston. 

It  is  as  necessary  as  sweet  that  we  and  our 
reins  (that  is  our  secret  thoughts)  should  con- 
fer together  every  night.  We  should  call  our 
hearts  to  account  every  evening,  and  say,  0 
my  heart,  where  hast  thou  been  to-day  ?  Is 


there  better  entertainment  with  the  creature 
than  with  Grod  ? — Flavel. 


LIFE  IN  THE  HEBRIDES. 
The  Habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Commission  gives 
incidentally  some  curious  glimpses  of  Scottish 
life.  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  assistant  commissioner 
who  visited  the  Hebrides,  gives  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  people  live  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  which  has  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  souls. 

After  specially' excepting  Stornoway,  he  says: 
"In  other  parts  of  the  island  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  may  be 
described  as  that  of  ill-developed  hybrids  be- 
tween the  hay  and  the  peat  stack.    In  fact  the 
peat-stocks,  which  generally  line  the  space  in 
front  of  them,  are  of  much  more  symmetrical 
architecture  than  the  houses.    The  practice  of 
housing  the  cattle  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
human  family  still  prevails  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent.    The  Lewis  people  for  the  most  part 
tenaciously  adhere  to  the  rude  menage  of  their 
j  ancestors.     The  description  of  their  houses 
given  in  the  old  statistical  account  seventj 
j  years  ago,  requires  no  modification  yet.  The 
1  uncouthness  of  the  outside  is  generally  in  faith- 
j  ful  correspondence  with  the  state  of  the  interior. 
I  Windows  in  the  wall  are  a  rare  extravagance, 
j  Usually  there  is  just  a  single  pane  in  the  lower 
I  part  of  the  roof,  dimly  revealing  the  otherwise 
|  conspicuous  absence  of  furniture, 
j     "  Visiting  one  of  these  dwellings  with  a 
>  friend  who  knew  the  occupants,  the  old  woman 
who  did  the  honors  of  the  house  at  the  time,  ac- 
commodated us  with  stools,  humbly  apologizing 
for  the  absence  of  '  the  chair.'    My  friend  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  it,  whereupon  the 
venerable  woman  gave  a  full  and  true  account 
of  how  it  had  been  sent  to  a  neighbor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  call  from  the  minister,  and  had 
progressed  from  house  to  house  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  not  yet  returned.    [In  reference 
to  this  subject  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  the 
almost  total  want  of  native  timber.]    The  en- 
trance to  a  house  is  generally  through  a  rude 
porch,  of  aspect  like  a  small  cave  in  a  hillside 
of  a  trap,  the  walls  being  of  dry  stone,  some- 
times mixed  with  turf.    Beyond  this  one  de- 
scends— supposing  the  season  to  be  summer  or 
autumn  j  in  spring,  before  the  contents  are 
emptied,  it  is  an  ascent — into  the  apartment  of 
the  cows. 

"  Cautiously  picking  his  steps,  the  explorer 
turns  to  the  right,  and  through  the  gloom  ad- 
vances to  whera  the  peat  fire,  burning  in  the 

•  centre  of  the  floor,  reveals  the  residence  of  the 

•  human  inhabitants,  and   sends    the  circling 

•  eddies  of  blue  smoke  up  to  the  straw  roof, 
»  through  which  it  makes  its  way  <  at  its  own 
5  sweet  will/  without  the  aid  of  a  chimney.  For, 
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strange  to  say,  the  chief  end  of  a  house  in 
Lewis  is  not  to  keep  out  the  elements,  but  to 
produce  manure  for  the  potatoes  from  the  floor 
beneath  the  cattle  and  the  sooty  thatch  above, 
which  is  regularly  lifted  off  once  a  year.  Yet 
within  these  murky  receptacles  live  many  brave 
and  stalwart,  and  sometimes  most  exemplary 
men.  There  are  probably  no  better  or  bolder 
boatmen  on  the  British  coasts  than  the  fisher- 
men of  Lewis,  especially  of  Ness  and  Uig.  On 
any  sea  where  a  boat  can  live — and  the  seas 
there  must.be  seen  to  be  judged  of — they  will 
venture  out  in  open  boats,  however  the  wind 
blow,  far-out  of  sight  of  land.  Their  hardihood 
is  often  rewarded  by  takes  of  ling  such  as  are 
rarely  to  be  got  anywhere  else.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  lobster  fishing. 

"  The  only  other  important  sources  of  em- 
ployment in  the  island  besides,  of  course,  the 
occupations  connected  with  agriculture,  are  the 
improvements  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  castle  and  elsewhere,  which  give  constant 
occupation  to  a  considerable  number  of  people, 
and  the  temporary  but  renumerative  occupation 
afforded  in  Stornoway  during  the  herring  fish- 
ery in  summer.  A  good  many  people  are  also 
employed  in  connection  with  the  works  erected 
by  the  proprietor  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  &c, 
from  peat.  There  is  none  of  that  regular  yearly 
migration  for  work  to  the  Lowlands  which  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  other  islands.  Ecclesiastic- 
ally, nearly  the  whole  population  is  connected 
with  the  Free  Church." — Evg.  Bulletin, 


DIGNITY  GIVEN  TO  TRIFLES. 

In  an  admirable  work  recently  published  by 
the  Appletons,  entitled  "  Literature  in  Letters," 
edited  with  much  taste  by  Dr.  James  P.  Hol- 
come,  of  New  York,  there  is  a  very  suggestive 
letter  published  from  F.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Brighton,  in  which  he  makes  this  remark :  "A 
little  plan  I  have  found  very  serviceable  in  past 
years  is  to  put  down  every  night  the  engagements 
and  duties  of  the  next  day.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  several.  You  get  more  done — a  health- 
ful feeling  pervades  the  whole  of  life.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  finding  at  the  end  of  the  day 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  planned  has 
been  accomplished.  This  is  the  secret  of  giving 
dignity  to  trifles.  As  units  they  are  insignifi- 
cant; they  rise  in  importance  when  they  be- 
come parts  of  a  plan." 

The  secret  of  dignity  to  trifles  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  difficulty.  To  know 
how  to  occupy  the  units  of  time  successfully 
and  wisely  is  the  great  matter.  As  necessary 
parts  to  the  success  of  a  whole,  points  of  detail 
may  be  made  to  assume  such  importance  that 
they  shall  be  sure  of  being  well  done  and 
crowned  with  success.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  exalted  natures  is, 
that  the  love  of  the  noblest  and  most  intense 


studies  and  duties  leads  them  to  find  no  interest 
in  commonplace  duties  and  everyday  affairs. 
Even  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  visited 
all  the  prisons  in  Europe,  and  performed  the 
most  important  works  for  humanity,  has  been 
accused  of  grossly  neglecting  the  education  and 
proper  treatment  of  his  own  son.  Alas,  poor 
youth  !  had  he  only  been  a  prisoner  and  his 
father  not  known  him,  he  might  have  been  re- 
lieved. We  heard  of  a  clergyman's  wife  lament- 
ing that  she  were  not  a  simple  member  of  the 
congregation,  for  then  her  husband  would  find 
leisure  sometimes  to  give  her  spiritual  advice. 
The  more  men  are  used  to  work  on  a  large 
scale,  the  more  prone  they  are  to  neglect  the 
trifling  duties  on  which  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness -of  life  to  so  great  a  degree  depend. 
Nearly  all  literary  men  are  prone  increasingly 
to  neglect  the  bodily  health,  so  far  as  exercise 
and  recreation  are  concerned.  In  turn  the  use- 
fulness of  almost  every  man  of  peculiar  power 
loses  more  or  less  of  its  natural  strength  by  ne- 
glecting some  every  day  duties  of  this  sphere. 
Even  the  most  profound  mathematicians  are 
found  to  be  so  much  less  reliable  in  working 
out  the  easier  and  common  processes  and  rules, 
that  Say  mentions  in  his  Political  Economy 
that  it  was  found  best  to.  let  humbler  arithme- 
ticians work  out  the  details  from  formulas  pre- 
pared by  the  profounder  men.  The  fact  is, 
that  commonplace  calculations  do  not  entice 
the  mind  to  care  and  the  putting  forth  of  its 
strength. 

It  is  a  plan  which  associates  the  commonplace 
duties  of  life  with  those  more  profound  that 
alone  can  make  a  man  truly  great  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power ;  and  this  habit  of  making 
a  plan  on  paper  for  each  day's  campaign,  so  that 
no  duty  shall  be  neglected,  but  all  attended  to 
in  the  right  time  and  manner  carefully,  and  not 
allowed  to  occupy  too  much  or  too  little,  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  How  many  a  general  has 
lost  a  battle  by  neglecting  some  little  routine 
work  of  watchfulness  and  inspection,  while  his 
plans  were  most  able  and  wise.  At  the  battle 
of  Inkermann  the  want  of  a  little  more  care  in 
smoothing  off  the  ebcarpment  of  the  English 
earthworks  gave  the  Russians  a  foothold  of  at- 
tack that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army. 
In  private  life  how  many  a  close  student  has 
lost  his  best  friend  by  neglecting  a  call  or  two 
at  the  right  time,  or  lost  a  fortune  by  neglect- 
ing opportunities  passed  over  for  the  time  to  be 
taken  up  again  at  some  future  time  that  never 
came. 

A  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
proper  time,  is  what  every  man,  sooner  or  later, 
finds  most  necessary  to  his  success  j  and  a  plan 
gives  dignity  to  trifles  as  a  part  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, every  portion  of  which  is  most  valuable. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  one  way 
in  which  religion  becomes  so  essential  to  the 
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success  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men.  It 
gives  a  plan  and  purpose  to  every  part  of  life — 
a  plan  that  comprehends  all  the  details.  The 
daily  prayers  of  a  good  man  lead  him  to  think 
of  the  danger  he  is  in  of  omitting  some  duties 
because  they  are  so  insignificant,  and  others  be- 
cause they  are  so  annoying  and  interrupting  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  and  noblest  efforts. 
They  make  him  strive  to  be  faithful  even  in 
that  which  is  least,  by  regarding  every  detail 
as  the  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom  and  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Certain  it  is  that  he  who 
rises  early  in  the  morning  and  lay3  out  a  distinct 
plan  for  each  day  will  be  surprised  at  the  suc- 
cess it  will  give  him — the  hour  it  will  save  him 
from  waste  and  trifling,  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment, especially  in  the  economical  use  of  time, 
it  will  secure  him. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
(Continued  from  page  255.) 

I  have  given  a  very  incomplete  and  summary 
view  of  the  educational  benefits  derived  from 
instruction  in  the  more  perfect  sciences,  and  in 
the  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  which  the  practice  of  those  sciences 
has  suggested.  There  are  other  sciences,  which 
are  in  a  more  backward  state,  and  tax  the  whole 
powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a 
beginning  of  which  may  be  beneficially  made 
in  university  studies,  while  a  tincture  of  them 
is  valuable  even  to  those  who  are  never  likely 
to  proceed  further.  The  first  is  physiology; 
the  science  of  tbe  laws  of  organic  and  animal 
life;  and  especially  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  a  profound  knowledge  of  this 
difficult  subject  can  be  acquired  in  youth  or  as 
a  part  of  general  education.  Yet  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  leading  truths  is  one  of  those  ac- 
quirements which  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  particular  profession.  The  value 
of  such  knowledge  for  daily  uses  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  all  the  sanitary  discussions  of 
late  years.  There  is  hardly  one  among  us  who 
may  not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  re- 
quired to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  pub- 
lic action  on  sanitary  subjects.  And  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  the  true  conditions 
of  health  and  disease — of  knowing  how  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body 
which  the  most  tedious  and  costly  medical  treat- 
ment so  often  fails  to  restore  when  once  lost, 
should  secure  a  place  in  general  education  for 
the  principal  maxims  of  hygiene,  and  some  of 
those  even  of  practical  medicine.  For  those 
who  aim  at  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the 
study  of  physiology  has  still  greater  recom- 
mendations, and  is,  in  the  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  higher  studies,  a  real  necessi- 
ty.   The  practice  which  it  gives  in  the  study 
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of  nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  science 
affords  in  the  same  kind,  and  is  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  difficult  questions  of  politics  and 
social  life.  Scientific  education,  apart  from 
professional  objects,  is  but  a  preparation  for 
judging  rightly  of  man  and  of  his  requirements 
and  interests.  But  to  this  final  pursuit,  which 
has  been  called  par  excellence  the  proper  stu- 
dy of  mankind,  physiology  is  the  most  service- 
able of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  the  nearest. 
Its  subject  is  already  Man  )  the  same  complex 
and  manifold  being,  whose  properties  are  not  in- 
dependent of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from 
age  to  age,  like  those  of  the  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, or  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  are  in- 
finitely various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art 
,or  accident,  graduating  by  the  nicest  shades 
into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another 
in  a  thousand  ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  ca- 
pable of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  the  difficulties  of  the  study  of  a  being  so 
constituted,  the  physiologist,  and  he  alone 
among  scientific  enquirers,  is  already  familiar. 
Take  what  view  we  will  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  either  of  them  is  like  anything 
else.  In  the  organic  world  we  study  nature 
under  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  which 
affect  the  study  of  moral  and  political  phenome- 
na: our  means  of  making  experiments  are  almost 
as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
facts  makes  the  conclusions  of  general  reasoning 
unusually  precarious,  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  de- 
termine every  result.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  to 
arrive  at  a  considerable  number  of  well-ascer- 
tained and  important  truths.  This,  therefore, 
is  an  excellent  school  in  which  to  study  the 
means  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties  else- 
where. It  is  in  physiology,  too,  that  we  are 
first  introduced  to  some  of  the  conceptions 
which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and 
social  sciences,  but  which  do  not  occur  at  all  in 
those  of  inorganic  nature.  As,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predisposing 
causes,  as  distinguished  from  exciting  causes. 
The  operation  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely 
influenced  by  predisposition  :  without  that  ele- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  commonest 
facts  of  history  and  social  life.  Physiology  is 
also  the  first  science  in  which  we  recognise  the 
influence  of  habit — the  tendency  of  something 
to  happen  again  merely  because  it  has  hap- 
pened before.  From  physiology,  too,  we  get 
our  clearest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  devel- 
opment or  evolution.  The  growth  of  a  plant  or 
animal  from  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  speci- 
men of  a  phemonenon  which  rules  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and  society 
— increase  of  function,  through  expansion  and 
differentiation  of  structure  by  internal  forces.  I 
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cannot  enter  into  the  subject  at  greater  length ; 
it  is  enough  if  I  throw  out  hints  which  may  be 
germs  of  further  thought  in  yourselves.  Those 
who  aim  at  high  intellectual  acheivements  may 
be  assured  that  no  part  of  their  time  will  be 
less  wasted  than  that  which  they  employ  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  methods  and  with  the 
main  conceptions  of  the  science  of  organization 
and  life. 

Physiology,  at  its  upper  extremity,  touches 
on  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  mind  :  and 
without  raising  any  disputed  questions  about 
the  limits  between  Matter  and  Spirit,  the  nerves 
and  brain  are  admitted  to  have  so  intimate  a 
connexion  with  the  mental  operations  that  the 
student  of  the  last  cannot  dispense  with  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  first.  The  value  of 
psychology  itself  need  hardly  be  expatiated 
upon  in  a  Scottish  university  ;  for  it  has  always 
been  there  studied  with  brilliant  success.  Al- 
most everything  which  has  been  contributed 
from  these  islands  towards  its  advancement 
since  Locke  and  Berkeley  has,  until  very  lately, 
and  much  of  it  even  in  the  present  generation, 
proceeded  from  Scottish  authors  and  Scottish 
professors.  Psychology,  in  truth,  is  simply  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature.  If 
there  is  anything  that  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  man,  it  is  hi3  own  nature  and  that  of  his 
fellow- men  :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all, 
it  is  worth  studying  scientifically,  so  as  to  reach 
the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  and  gov- 
ern all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  suitable- 
ness of  this  subject  for  general  education,  a 
distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  certain 
observed  laws  of  our  thoughts  and  of  our  feelr 
ings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence, 
and,  once  seized,  are  a  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  laws  of  association.  Psycholo- 
gy, so  far  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  speak  of 
the  laws  themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  ap- 
plications— is  as  positive  and  certain  a  science 
as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such. 
When,  however,  we  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
these  admitted  truths,  to  question  which  are 
still  in  controversy  among  the  different  philo- 
sophical schools — how  far  the  higher  operations 
of  the  mind  can  be  explained  by  association, 
how  far  we  must  admit  other  primary  princi- 
ples— what  faculties  of  the  mind  are  simple, 
what  complex,  and  what  is  the  composition  of 
the  latter — above  all,  when  we  embark  upon 
the  sea  of  metaphysics  properly  so  called,  and 
inquire,  for  instance,  whether  time  and  space 
are  real  existences,  as  is  our  spontaneous  im- 
pression, or  forms  of  our  sensitive  faculty,  as  is 
maintained  by  Kant,  or  complex  ideas  generated 
by  association ;  whether  matter  and  spirit  are 
conceptions  merely  relative  to  our  faculties,  or 
facts  existing  per  "se,  and  in  the  [latter  ^case, 


what  is  the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge 
of  them  ;  whether  the  will  of  man  is  free  or  de- 
termined by  causes,  and  what  is  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  two  doctrines ;  matters  on 
which  the  most  thinking  men,  and  those  who 
have  given  most  study  to  the  subjects,  are  still 
divided ;  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  de- 
sired that  those  who  do  not  specially  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  departments  of  specu- 
lation should  employ  much  of  their  time  in  at- 
tempting to  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  questions. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  liberal  education  to  know 
that  such  controversies  exist,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  them. 
It  is  instructive  to  know  the  failures  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  as  well  as  its  successes,  its  imper- 
fect as  well  as  its  perfect  attainments ;  to  be 
aware  of  the  open  questions,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  have  been  definitely  resolved.  A  very 
summary  view  of  these  disputed  matters  may 
suffice  for  the  many  ;  but  a  system  of  education 
is  not  intended  solely  for  the  many ;  it  has  to 
kindle  the  aspirations  and  aid  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  stand  forth  as  think- 
ers above  the  multitude ;  and  for  these  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  any  discipline  comparable  to 
that  which  these  metaphysical  controversies  af- 
ford. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS. 

The  broken  cable  which  was  recently  ""injured  by 
an  iceberg  has  been  successfully  repaired,  and  the 
electrical  communication  through  it  between  the 
two  continents  is  completely  restored,  and  may  be 
considered  as  reliable  as  though  no  damage  had  oc- 
curred. It  was  found  to  be  absolutely  crushed,  not- 
withstanding its  heavy  iron  armor,  for  a  length  of 
120  feet. 

The  newspapers  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
state  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  will  be  a  very 
profitable  one.  Cotton  mills  are  going  up  in  several 
localities. 

The  attempt  to  build  a  tunnel  under  the  Chicago 
river,  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Chicago,  it  is 
announced  has  signally  failed.  The  entire  work 
lately  in  progress,  including  masonry,  timber,  &c, 
fell  in  with  a  crash,  involving  heavy  losses  to  the  , 
contractors.  [ 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States 
is  stated  at  from  300,000  to  350,000  persons.  :  j 

At  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  in  England,  they  , 
have  an  electric  clock,  known  as  the  "  motor  clock," 
which  regulates  the  time  in  England.    It  maintains 
various  clocks  in  perfect  sympathy  with  itself,  regu-  1 
lates  Jclocks  in  London,  sends  signals  throughout 
the  country,  drops  a  time  ball  at  Deal,  fires  guns  at  j 
Newcastle  and  Shields,  and  maintains  such  good     .  ] 
communications  that  the  operator  at  Greenwich  can    |  r 
receive  such  reports  of  the  going  of  distant  clocks  as 
he  may  desire.     Electricity  signals  also  convey 
Greenwich  time  from  this  clock  to  some  places  in  ti 
Ireland,  and  during  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  p| 
the  Observatory  sent  signals  to  the  Great  Eastern  j 
twice  a  day,  to  enable  her  constantly  to  determine    .  , 
her  longitude.     In  thirty-eight  days  out  of  one  8 
hundred  this  clock  is  said  ordinarily  to  have  an  error  %  oj 
of  less  than  one  second,  and  in  only  one  day  in  one  !i  p( 
hundred  has  it  an  error  great  as  four  seconds. —Ledger^  j  ^ 
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REVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE   AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  261.) 

The  second  of  the  discourses  relating  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor  is 
entitled,  "Christ's  Judgment  respecting  In- 
heritance. "  Although  especially  directed  to  the 
relative  duties  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Eng 
land,  it  applies  to  some  of  the  questions  which 
are  agitating  society  in  this  country  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  consistent  with  Chris- 
tian principles. 

The  text  is,  Luke  xii.  13-15. — "And  one  of 
the  company  said  unto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a 
judge,  or  a  divider  over  you?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness  :  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  hot  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 

"  The  Son  of  God,"  he  says,  "  was  misunder 
stood  and  misinterpreted  in  his  day.".  .  .  Even 
His  own  friends  and  followers  misunderstood 
Him. 

!*  They  heard  Him  speak  of  a  kingdom  of  Jus- 
tice and  Righteousness,  in  which  every  man 
should  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds. 
They  heard  him  say  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
far  off,  but  actually  among  them,  hindered  only 
by  their  sins  and  dulness  from  immediate  ap- 
pearance. Men's  souls  were  stirred  and  agi- 
tated.   They  were  ripe  for  anything,  and  any 


spark  would  have  produced  explosion.  They 
thought  the  next  call  would  be  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands. 

Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  St.  John  and 
St.  James  asked  permission  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans 
which  would  not  receive  their  message.  On  an- 
other occasion,  on  a  single  figurative  mention  of 
a  sword,  they  began  to  gird  themselves  for  the 
struggle;  'Lord,'  said  one,  '  behold,  here  arc 
two  swords.'  Again,  as  soon  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  the  populace  her- 
alded his  way  with  shouts,  thinking  that  the 
long-delayed  hour  of  retribution  was  come  at 
last.  They  saw  tjie  conqueror  before  them  who 
was  to  vindicate  their  wrongs.  In  imagination 
they  already  felt  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
their  enemies. 

And  because  their  hopes  were  disippointed, 
and  He  was  not  the  demagogue  they  wanted, 
therefore  they  turned  against  -Him.  Not  the 
Pharisees,  but  the  people  whom  He  had  come 
to  save, — the  outcast,  and  the  publican,  and 
the  slave,  and  the  maid-servant :  they  whose 
cause  He  had  so  often  pleaded,  and  whose  eman- 
cipation he  had  prepared.  It  was  the  People 
who  cried,  '  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him  !' 

This  will  become  intelligible  to  us,  if  we  can 
get  at  the  spirit  of  this  passage.  " 

"  We  ask  attention  to  two  things. 

I.  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  interfere. 

II.  The  source  to  which  He  traced  the  ap- 
peal for  interference. 
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L  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  interfere. 
1.  He  implied  that  it  was  not  his  pari  to  inter- 
fere. '  Who  made  ire  a  Judge,  or  a  Divider  V 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics;  and  particularly  there 
is  a  strong  fecliug  current  against  all  interfer- 
ence with  politics  by  the  ministers  of  religion. 
This  notion  rests  on  a  basis  which  is  partly 
wrong,  partly  right. 

To  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  is  to  assert  that  which  is  simply  false. 
It  were  as  wise  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture. Directly,  nothing — indirectly,  much. 
Some  kinds  of  stone  are  so  friable,  that  though 
they  will  last  for  centuries  in  a  dry  climate, 
thty  will  crumble  away  in  a  few  years  in  a  damp 
one.  There  are  some  temperatures  in  which  a 
form  of  building  is  indispensable  which  in  an- 
other would  be  unbearable.  The  shape  of 
doors,  windows,  apartments,  all  depend  upon 
the  air  that  is  to  be  admitted  or  excluded. 
Nay,  it  is  for  the  very  sake  of  procuring  a  hab- 
itable atmosphere  within  certain  limits  that 
architecture  exists  at  all.  The  atmospheric  laws 
are  distinct  from  the  laws  of  architecture;  but 
there  is  not  an  architectural  question  into 
which  atmospheric  considerations  do  not  enter 
as  conditions  of  the  question. 

That  which  the  air  is  to  architecture,  religion 
is  to  politics.  It  is  the  vital  air  of  every  ques- 
tion. Directly  it  determines  nothing — indi- 
rectly, it  conditions  every  problem  that  can 
arise.  1  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.'  How,  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle 
with  political  and  social  truths  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  idea  that  religion 
as  such  must  not  be  mixed  with  politics  there 
is  a  profound  truth.  Here,  for  instance,  the 
Saviour  will  not  meddle  with  the  question.  He 
stands  aloof,  sublime  and  dignified.  It  was  no 
part  of  His  to  take  from  the  oppressor  and  give 
to  the  oppressed,  much  less  to  encourage  the 
oppressed  to  take  from  the  oppressor  himself. 
It  was  His  part  to  forbid  oppression.  It  was  a 
Judge's  part  to  decide  what  oppression  was.  It 
was  not  His  office  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  civil  right,  nor  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the 
descent  of  property.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
spiritual  and  moral  principle  involved  in  this 
question.  But  He  would  not  suffer  His  sublime 
mission  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  task  of  de- 
ciding casuistry. 

He  asserted  principles  of  love,  unselfishness, 
order,  which  would  decide  all  questions ;  but 
the  questions  themselves  He  would  not  decide. 
He  would  lay  down  the  great  political  princi- 
ple, (  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  tfce  things  which  are 
God's.'  But  He  would  not  determine  whether 
this  particular  tax  was  due  to  Caesar  or  not. 


That  it  leaves  to  each  master,  and  each 


So,  too,  He  would  say,  Justice,  like  Mercy 
and  Truth,  is  one  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  ;  but  He  would  not  decide  whether,  in 
this  definite  case,  this  or  that  brother  had  jus- 
tice on  his  side.  Tt  was  for  themselves  to  de- 
termine that,  and  in  that  determination  lay  their 
responsibility 

And  thus  religion  deals  with  men,  not  cases  ; 
with  human  hearts,  not  casuistry. 

Christianity,  determines  general  principles, 
out  of  which  no  doubt  the  best  government 
would  surely  spring ;  but  what  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  it  does  not  determine — whether 
Monarchy  or  a  Republic,  an  Aristocracy  or  a 
Democracy. 

It  lays  down  a  great  social  law:  Masters, 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal.  But  it  is  not  its  part  to  declare  how 
much  is  just  and  equal.  It  has  no  fixed  scale 
of  wages  according  to  which  masters  must 
give. 

age  of  society. 

It  binds  up  men  in  a  holy  brotherhood. 
But  what  are  the  best  institutions  and  surest 
means  for  arriving  at  this  brotherhood  it  has 
not  said.  In  particular,  it  has  not  pronounced 
whether  competition  or  cooperation  will  secure 
it. 

And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christianity 
is  the  Eternal  Religion,  which  can  never  become 
obsolete.  If  it  sets  itself  to  determine  the  tem- 
porary and  the  local, — the  justice  of  this  tax, 
or  the  exact  wrongs  of  that  conventional  max- 
im,— it  would  soon  become  obsolete  :  it  would 
be  the  religion  of  one  century,  not  of  all.  As  it 
is,  it  commits  itself  to  nothing  except  Eternal 
Principles. 

It  is  not  sent  into  this  world  to  establish 
monarchy,  or  secure  the  franchise ;  to  establish 
socialism,  or  to  frown  it  into  annihilation  ;  but 
to  establish  a  Charity,  and  a  Moderation,  and  a 
sense  of  Duty,  and  a  love  of  Right,  which  will 
modify  human  life  according  to  any  circum- 
stances that  can  possibly  arise. 

2.  In  this  refusal,  again,  it  was  implied  that 
His  kingdom  was  one  founded  on  spiritual  dis- 
position, not  one  of  outward  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence. 

That  this  lawsuit  should  haye  been  decided 
by  the  brothers  themselves,  in  love,  with  mu- 
tual fairness,  would  have  been  much  ;  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  authoritative  arbitra- 
tion was,  spiritually  speaking,  nothing.  The 
right  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  the  righfc 
division  of  their  property  thence  resulting,  was 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  apportionment  of  their 
pr©pefrty  by  another's  division  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Bis  kingdom." 

"  To  apply  this  to  the  question  of  the  day. 
The  great  problem  which  lies  before  Europe  for 
solution  is,  or  will  be,  this  :  Whether  thepres- 
1  ent  possessors  of  the  soil  have  an  exclusive  right 
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to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  ;  or  whether 
a  larger  claim  may  be  put  in  by  the  workman 
for  a  share  in  the  profits?  Whether  Capital 
has  hitherto  given  to  Labor  its  just  part  or  not? 
Labor  is  at  present  making  an  appeal,  like 
that  of  this  petitioner,  to  the  Church,  to  the 
Bible,  to  God.  ( Master,  speak  unto  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with 
rue.' 

Now,  in  the  mere  setting  of  that  question  to 
rest,  Christianity  is  not  interested.  That  land- 
lords should  become  more  1  beral,and  employers 
more  merciful, — that  tenants  should  be  more 
honorable,  and  workmen  more  unselfish, — that 
would  be  indeed  a  glorious  thing,  a  triumph  of 
Christ's  cause;  and  any  arrangement  of  the  in 
heritance  thence  resulting  would  be  a  real  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom.  But  whether  the  soil  of 
the  country  and  its  capital  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  rich,  or  become  more  available 
for  the  poor, — the  rich  and  the  poor  remaining 
as  selfish  as  before; — whether  the  t-eltish  rich 
shall  be  able  to  keep,  or  the  selfish  poor  to  take, 
is  a  matter,  religiously  speaking,  of  profound  in- 
difference. Which  of  the  brjthers  shall  have 
the  inheritance,  the  monopolist  or  the  covet- 
ous? Either — neither;  who  cares?  Fifty 
years  hence,  what  will  it  matter?  But  a  hun 
dred  thousand  years  hence  it  wiil  matter  whether 
they  settled  the  question  by  mutual  generosity 
and  forbearance. 

3.  I  remark  a  third  thing.  He  refused  to  be 
the  friend  of  one,  because  He  was  the  friend  of 
both.  He  never  was  the  champion  of  a  class, 
because  He  was  the  champiou  of  Humanity. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  petitioner 
was  an  injured  man, — one,  at  all  events,  who 
thought  himself  injured;  and  Christ  had  often 
taught  the  spirit  which  would  have  made  his 
brother  right  him  :  but  He  refused  t^  take  his 
part  against  his  brother,  just  because  he  loas 
his  brother,  Christ's  servant,  and  one  of  God's 
family,  as  well  as  he. 

And  this  was  His  spirit  always.  The 
Pharisees  thought  to  commit  Him  to  a  side, 
when  they  asked  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not.  But  He  would  take 
no  sides  as  the  Chris!; :  neither  the  part  of  the 
government  against  the  tax-payers,  nor  the 
part  of  the  tax-payers  against  the  government. 

Now,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  the 
rights  of  man, — a  glorious  and  a  true  saying; 
I  but,  as  commonly  used,  the  expression  only 
*  means  the  rights  of  a  section  or  a  class  of  men. 

f     And  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these 
social  quarrels  both  sides  appeal  to  Christ  and 

3     to  the  Bible  as  the  champions  of  their  rights,- 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  this  man 

\     appealed  to  Him.      One^lass  appeal  to  the 

i     Bible,  as  if  it  were  the  great  Arbiter  which  de- 
crees that  the  poor  shall  be  humble,  and  the 

x     subject  submissive;  and  the  other  class  appeal 


to  the  same  book  triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  ex- 
clusively on  their  side  :  its  peculiar  blessedness 
consisting  in  this — that  it  commands  the  rich  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  the  ruler  to  impose 
nothing  that  is  unjust. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  Christianity  is  de- 
graded, and  the  B  ble  mi  u  e  i.  They  are  not  as 
they  have  been  made — 0  shame! — for  centuries, 
the  servile  defenders  of  Rank  and  Wealth,  nor 
are  they  the  pliant  advocates  of  discontent  and 
rebellion. 

The  Bible  takes  neither  the  part  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich  exclusively,  nor  that  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor;  and  this  because  it  pro- 
claims a  real,  deep,  true,  and  not  a  revolutionary 
brotherhood. 

The  brotherhood  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
is  often  only  a  one  sided  brotherhood.  It  de- 
mands that  the  rich  shall  treat  the  poor  &s 
brothers.  It  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
brave  and  a  just  demand:  but  it  forgets  that 
the  obligation  is  mutual;  tbat,  in  spite  of  his 
many  faults,  the  rich  man  is  the  poor  man's 
brother,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  bound  to  re- 
cognize him  and  feel  for  him  as  a  brother. 

It  requires  that  every  candid  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  the  vices  of  the  poorer  classes,  in 
virtue  of  the  circumstances  which,  so  to  speak, 
seem  to  make  such  vices  inevitable  :  for  their 
harlotry,  their  drunkenness,  their  uncleanness, 
their  insubordination.  Let  it  enforce  that  de- 
maud;  it  may  and  must  do  it  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  He  was  mercifully  and  mournfully 
gentle  to  those  who,  through  terrible  tempta- 
tion and  social  injustice,  had  sunk;  and  sunk 
into  misery  at  least  as  much  as  into  sin.  But, 
then,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  some  sympa- 
thy must  be  also  due,  on  the  same  score  of 
circumstances,  to  the  rich  man.  Wealth  has 
its  temptations, — so  has  power.  The  vices  of 
the  rich  are  his  forgetfulness  of  responsibility, 
his  indolence,  his  extravagance,  his  ignorance 
of  wretchedness.  These  must  be  looked  upon, 
not,  certainly,  with  weak  excuses,  but  with  a 
brother's  eye,  by  the  poor  man,  if  he  will  assert 
a  brotherhood.  It  is  not  just  to  attribute  all  to 
circumstances  in  the  one  case,  and  nothing  in 
the  other.  It  is  not  brotherhood  to  say  that  the 
laborer  does  wrong  because  he  is  tempted,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  because  he  is  intrinsically 
bad. 

II.  The  Source  to  which  He  traced  this  ap- 
peal for  a  division." 

"  Covetousness :  the  covetousness  of  all.  Of 
the  oppressed  as  well  as  the  oppressor ;  for  the 
cry,  '  Divide/  has  its  root  in  covetousness  just 
as  truly  as  '  I  will  not.'  There  are  no  inno- 
cent classes;  no  devils  who  oppress,  and  angels 
who  are  oppressed.  The  guilt  of  a  false  social 
state  must  be  equally  divided. 

We  will  consider  somewhat  more  deeply  this 
covetuoasaess.     In  the  original  the  word  is  a 
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very  expressive  one.  It  means  the  desire  of 
having  more, — not  pf  having  more  because 
there  is  not  enough,  but  simply  a  craving  after 
more.  More  when  a  man  has  not  enough, — 
more  when  he  has.  More — more.  Ever  more. 
Give — give.    Divide — divide. 

This  craving  is  not  universal.  Individuals 
and  whole  nations  are  without  it.  There  are 
some  nations  the  conditions  of  whose  further 
civilization  is  that  the  desire  of  accumulation  be 
increased.  They  are  toe  indolent  or  too  unam- 
bitious to  be  covetous.  Energy  is  awakened 
when  wants  are  immediate,  pressing,  present ; 
but  ceases  with  gratification. 

There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  craving 
is  excessive,  even  to  disease.  Preeminent 
among  these  is  England.  The  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  the  source  of  all  our  greatness  and 
an  our  baseness.  It  is  at  once  our  glory  and 
our  shame.  It  is  the  cause  of  our  commerce, 
of  our  navy,  of  our  military  triumphs,  of  our 
enormous  wealth,  and  our  marvellous  inven- 
tions. And  it  is  the  cause  of  our  factions  and 
animosities,  of  our  squalid  pauperism,  and  the 
worse  than  heathen  degradation  of  the  masses 
of  our  population. 

That  which  makes  this  the  more  marvellous 
is,  that  of  all  nations  on  the  earth,  none  are  so 
incapable  of  enjoyment  as  we.  God  has  not 
given  to  us  that  delicate  development  which  He 
has  given  to  other  races.  Our  sense  of  harmony 
is  dull  and  rare ;  our  perception  of  beauty  is 
not  keen.  An  English  holiday  is  rude  and 
boisterous.  If  protracted,  it  ends  in  ennui  and 
self-dissatisfaction.  We  cannot  enjoy.  Work, 
the  law  of  human  nature,  is  the  very  need  of 
an  English  nature.  That  cold  shade  of  Puri- 
tanism which  passed  over  us,  sullenly  eclipsing 
all  grace  and  enjoyment,  was  but  the  shadow 
of  our  own  melancholy,  uuenjoying  national 
character. 

And  yet  we  go  on  accumulating,  as  if  we 
could  enjoy  more  by  having  more.  To  quit  the 
class  in  which  they  are,  and  rise  into  that  above, 
is  the  yearly,  daily,  hourly  effort  of  millions  in' 
this  land.  And  this  were  well,  if  this  word 
<  above'  implied  a  reality ;  if  it  meant  higher 
intellectually,  morally,  or  even  physically.  But 
the  truth  is,  it  is  only  higher  factitiously.  The 
middle  classes  already  have  every  real  enjoy- 
ment which  the  wealthiest  can  have.  The  only 
thing  they  have  not  is  the  ostentation  of  the 
means  of  enjoyment.  More  would  enable  them 
to  multiply  equipages,  houses,  books  :  it  could 
not  enable  them  to  enjoy  them  more. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Our  national  craving  is,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term,  covetousness.  Not  the 
desire  of  enjoying  more,  but  the  desire  of  hav- 
ing more. 

And  if  there  be  a  country,  a  society,  a  peo- 
ple, to  whom  this  warning  is  specially  applica- 


ble, tl  at  country  is  England,  that  society  our  I 
own,  that  people  we.    1  Take  heed  and  beware 
of  covetousness/ 

The  true  remedy  for  this  covetousness  He 
then  proceeds  to  give.  'A  man's  life  consisteth  I 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  i 
possesses/ 

Now,  observe  the  distinction  between  His  s 
view  and  the  world's  view  of  humanity.  To  the  j 
question,  What  is  a  man  worth  ?  the  world  re-  J 
plies  by  enumerating  what  be  has.    In  reply  to  1 
the  same  question,  the  Son  of  Man  replies  by  es-  | 
timating  what  he  is.    Not  what  he  has,  but  I 
what  he  is — that,  through  times  and  through  ■* 
eternity,  is  his  real  and  proper  life.    He  de- 1 
clared  the  presence  of  the  soul;  He  announced 
the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  man ;  He  revealed 
the  being  that  we  are.    Not  that  which  is  sup- 1 
ported  by  meat  and  drink,  but  that  whose  ve>y  I 
life  is  in  Truth,  Integrity,  Honor,    Purity.  J 
'  Skin  for  skin/  was  the  satanic  version  of  this  f 
matter  :  J  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life!    '  WThat  shall  it  profit  a  man/  was 
the    Saviour's    announcement,    '  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  " 

"  Most  assuredly  Christianity  proclaims  laws 
which  will  eventually  give  toeach  man  his  rights. 
I  do  not  deny  this.  But  I  say  that  the  hope  of 
these  rights  is  not  the  message,  nor  the  promise, 
nor  the  consolation, of  Christianity.  Rather  they 
consist  in  the  assertion  of  the  true  Life,  instead  of 
all  other  hopes  ;  of  the  substitution  of  blessed- 
ness, which  is  inward  character,  fur  happiness, 
which  is  outward  satisfactions  of  desire.  FjT 
the  broken  hearted,  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  For  the  poor,  the  life  which  des- 
titution cannot  take  away.  For  the  persecuted, 
the  thought  that  they  are  the  children  of  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  consolation  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  slaves. 
How  did  he  reconcile  them  to  their  lot? 
By  promising  that  Christianity  would  produce 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trfide  ?  No  ;  though 
this  was  to  be  effected  by  Christianity;  but  by 
assuring  them  that,  though  slaves,  they  might 
be  inly  free — Christ's  freedmen.  Art  thou 
called,  being  a  slave  ?     Care  not  for  it. 
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This,  too,  was  the  real  compensation  offered  I  nutura1 
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All  true  spiritual  and  moral  greatness  roots 
itself  in  simplicity,  humility  and  love. 


organ: 
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by  Christianity  for  injuries. 

The  other  brother  had  the  inheritance;  and 
to  win  the  inheritance  he  had  laid  upon  his 
soul  the  guilt  of  injustice.  His  advantage  was  jeer,  tt 
the  property;  the  price  he  paid  for  that  advan- 
tage was  a  hard  heart.  The  injured  brother 
had  no  inheritance,  but  instead  he  had,  or 
might  have  had,  innocence,  and  the  conscious 
joy  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  the  injurer. 
Herein  lay  the  balance.  " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(THE  ministry  of  the  senses  and  appetites 

TO  HUMAN  CULTURE. 
BY  0.  DEWEY. 
(Concluded  from  page  203.) 

T  confess  that  I  sometimes  think  that  this 

[subject — what  old  Lewis  Coroaro  denominated 

;  in  his  book  "  the  advantage — not  the  duty  only 
— but  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  life,"  is 
one  that  goes  behind  all  the  preaching.  The 

[physical  system,  though  not  the  temple,  is  the 
very  scaffolding  without  which  the  temple  can- 
not be  built.  We  call  from  the  pulpit  for  lofty 
resolution,  cheering  courage,  spiritual  aspira- 
tion, divine  serenity.    Alas!  how  shall  a  body 

[clogged  with  excess,  or  searched  through  every 
pore  with  nervous  debility;  how  shall  a  body, 

|at  once  irritable,  pained  and  paralyzed,  yield 
these  virtues  in  their  fall  strength  and  perfec- 
tion ?  We  ask  that  the  soul  be  guarded,  nur- 
tured, trained  to  vigor  and  beauty,  in  its  mortal 
tenement;   that   the    flame    in    that  shrine, 

Jthe  body,  be  kept  bright  and  steady.    Alas ! 

[the  shrine  is  shattered ;  and  rains  and  wind- 
flaws beat  in  at  every  rent;  and  all  that  the 
guardian — conscience — can  do  oftentimes,  is  to 
hold  up  a  temporary  screen,  first  on  one  side, 
aud  then  on  another;  and  often  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  virtue  goes  out,  and  all  in  that 
shrine  is  dark  and  cold  and  solitary;  it  has  be- 
come a  tomb  ! 

I  am  endeavoring  in  this  part  of  my  lecture 
to  defend  man's  physical  constitution  in  gen- 
eral from  the  charge  that  it  naturally  develops 
vil,  vice,  intemperance,  excess  every  way.  I 
efore  showed  that  the  specific  organs  and  at- 
tributes of  the  physical  structure — the  sense  of 
touch,  speech,  lauglrer,  the  human  face  and 
hand — are  fiue  ministries  to  the  intellectual  na- 
ture. 1  came  then  to  what  is  thought  the  more 
[questionable  tendency  of  the  senses  aua  appe- 
tites; and  I  have  shown,  first,  that  they  are 
useful — as  hunger,  for  instance,  impelling  to 
industry;  secoudly,  that  they  are  naturally  in- 
nocent, i.  e.,  that  they  do  not  like,  but  naturally 
dislike  excess  ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  power- 
fully teach  and  enforce  wholesome  moderation 
and  healthful  activity. 

I  deny,  therefore,  that  the  bodily  constitution 
naturally  ministers  to  evil,  to  vice.  A  similar 
organization  shows  no  such  tendency  in  animals. 
It  is  the  mind,  then,  that  is  in  fault.  But  now 
I  wish  further  to  show,  before  I  leave  the  sub- 
ject, that  vicious  excess  is  a  complete  inversion 
of  the  natural  relations  of  the  mind  and  body; 
that  iustead  of  being  according  to  nature,  it 
turns  everything  upside  down  in  our  nature. 

Certainly,  in  the  natural  order  of  our  pow- 
ers, the  mind  was  made  to  be  master;  the  body 
was  made  to  be  servant.  Naturally  the  body 
ioes  not  say  to  the  mind,"  Go  hither  and  thith- 
2r;  do  this  and  that;"  but  the  mind  says  this 
;o  the  holy.    The  mind  too  has  boundless  wants 
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that  range  through  earth  aud  heaven,  through 
infinitude,  through  eternity;  and  it  must  have 
boundless  resources.  Can  it  find  them  in  the 
body  ? — in  that  for  which  "  two  paces  of  the 
vilest  earth"  will  soon  be  "  room  enough/' 
Our  physical  frame  is  only  the  medium  ;  as  it 
were,  an  apparatus  of  tubes,  reflectors,  iEolian 
harpstring?,  to  convey  the  mysterious  life  and 
beauty  of  the  universe  to  the  soul.  So  far  as 
it  loses  this  ministerial  character,  and  becomes 
in  itself  an  end  on  which  the  mind  fastens,  on 
whose  enjoyments  the  mind  gloats,  all  is  wrong, 
and  is  fast  running  to  mischief,  misery,  and 
ruin. 

For  suppose  this  dreadful  inversion  to  be  ef- 
fected ;  suppose  that  the  all-grasping  mind  re- 
sorts to  the  body  alone  for  satisfaction — forsakes 
the  wide  ranges  of  knowledge,  of  science,  of 
religious  contemplation,  the  realm  of  earth 
and  stars,  and  resorts  to  the  body  alone,  and 
has,  alas!  for  it,  no  other  resource.  %What  will 
the  mind  do  then  ?  It  will — I  had  almost 
said,  it  must — with  its  boundless  craving,  push 
every  appetite  to  excess.  It  must  levy  unlaw- 
ful contributions  upon  the  whole  physical  na- 
ture. It  must  distrain  every  physical  power  to 
the  utmost.  Ah  !  it  has  so  small  a  space  from 
which  to  draw  its  supplies,  its  pleasures,  its  joys. 
It  must  exact  of  every  sense,  not  what  it  may 
innocently  and  easily  give,  but  all  that  it  can 
give.  What  ere  long  will  be  the  result  of  this 
devotion  to  the  body  and  to  bodily  pleasures? 
There  comes  a  fearful  revolution  in  the  man  ! 
The  sensual  passions  obtain  unlawful  ascen- 
dency— become  masters — become  tyrants;  and 
no  tyranny  in  the  world  was  ever  so  horrible. 
None  had  ever  such  agents  as  those  nerves  and 
senses — seductive  senses,  call  you  them  ! — say 
rather  those  ministers  of  retribution,  those 
mutes  in  the  awful  court  of  nature,  that  stand 
ready,  silent  and  remorseless,  to  do  Cheir  work. 
The  soul  which  has  used,  abused,  and  desecra- 
ted the  sensitive  powers,  now  finds  in  them  its 
keepers.  Imprisoned,  chained  down,  famishing 
in  its  own  abode,  it  knocks  at  the  door  of  every 
sense;  no  longer,  alas  !  for  pleasure,  but  for  re- 
lief. It  sends  out  its  impatient  thoughts,  thos8 
quick  and  eager  messengers,  in  every  direction 
for  supply.  It  makes  a  pander  of  the  imagina- 
tion, a  purveyor  for  indiscriminate  sensuality  of 
the  ingenious  fancy,  a  prey  of  its  very  affections  ; 
for  it  will  sacrifice  everything  to  be  satisfied. 

Could  it  succeed — could  it,  like  the  martyr, 
win  the  victory  through  these  fiery  agonies — 
but  no;  God  in  our  nature  forbids.  Sin  never 
wins.  Huin  falls  upon  soul  and  body  together. 
For  now,  at  length,  the  worn-out  and  abused 
senses  begin  to  give  way :  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  that  is  exacted  of  them.  The  eye 
grows  dim ;  the  touch  is  palsied;  the  limbs 
tremble ;  the  pillars  of  that  once  fair  dwelling 
are  shattered  and  shaken  to  their  foundation : 
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the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
iaint;  the  elements  without  become  enemies  to 
that  poor,  sick  frame;  the  fires  of  passion  are 
burning  within  ;  and  the  mind,  like  the  lord  of 
a  beleagured  castle,  sinks  amidst  the  ruins- of 
its  mortal  tenement,  in  silent  and  sullen  despair, 
or  with  muttered  oaths  and  curses  and  blasphe- 
mies. 

Oh,  let  the  mind  but  have  its  own  great 
satisfactions,  its  high  thoughts  and  blessed  af- 
fections, and  then  it  could  say  to  these  poor 
proffers  of  sense,  il  I  want  you  not;  1  am  hap- 
py already;  I  want  you  not ;  I  want  no  tumult 
nor  revel  ;  I  want  no  cup  of  excess  ;  I  want  no 
secret  nor  stolen  indulgence;  and  as  for  pleas- 
ure— I  would  as  soon  sell  my  body  to  the  fire 
for  pleasure,  as  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  you  for 
pleasure." 

Such  is  the  true  and  natural  relation  of  the 
mind  and  body;  such  is  the  law  of  their  com- 
mon culture."  Under  this  law  the  body  would 
be  fashioned  into  a  palace  of  delights,  hardly 
yet  dreamed  of.  We  want  a  higher  ideal  of 
what  the  body  was  made  and  meant  to  be  to  the 
sold.  Sensualism  has  taught  to  the  world  its 
terrible  lessons.  Is  not  a  higher  aesthetic  law 
coming,  to  teach  in  a  better  manner?  Sensual- 
ism is  but  the  lowest  and  poorest  form  of  sensi- 
tive enjoyment.  One  said  to  me,  many  years 
years  ago,  "  I  have  been  obliged,  from  delicacy 
of  healthy  to  abstain  from  the  grosser  pleasures 
of  sense  ;  neither  feast  nor  wine  have  been  for 
me :  perhaps  I  have  learned  the  more  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  nature — the  pleasures  of  vision 
and  the  melodies  of  sound."  The  distinction 
here  taken,  shows  that  the  very  senses  might 
teach  us  better  than  they  do.  For  I  say,  was 
that  witness  a  loser,  or  a  gainer?  Vision  and 
melody;  shall  grosser  touch  and  taste  carry  off 
the  palm  from  them  ?  Vision  that  makes  me 
possessor  of  the  earth  and  stars  ! — the  eye,  in 
whose  mysterious  depths  is  pictured  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  creation  ! — and  what  comprehen- 
sive wonders  in  that  bright  orb  of  vision ! 
Think  of  grosser  touch  and  taste;  and  think, 
for  one  moment,  what  sight  and  hearing  are. 
It  is  proved  by  experiments,  that,  naturally  and 
by  mere  visual  impression,  the  eye  sees  all 
things  as  equidistant  and  near — close  to  us — 
a  pictured  wall.  By  comparisons  of  equal  size 
and  hue,  we  have  learned  to  refer  all  objects  to 
their  real  distance.  Sky  and  clouds,  mountain- 
sides and  peaks  and  rocks,  river,  plain  and 
grove,  every  tree  and  swell  of  ground,  all  are 
fixed  in  their  place  in  an  instant  of  time. 
Hundreds  of  comparisons — hundreds  of  acts  of 
mind,  are  flung  into  that  regal  glance  of  the 
eye!  But  more  than  the  telescopic  eye,  is  the 
telegraphic  ear.  More,  to  my  thought,  lies  in 
the  hidden  chambers  of  viewless  sound  ;  in  that 
more  spiritual  organ,  which  indeed  expresses 
nothing,  but  receives  the  largest  and  finest  im- 


port of  things  without;  in  that  mysterious, 
echoing  gallery,  through  which  pass  the  in- 
structive, majestic,  and  winning  tones  of  hu- 
man speech;  through  which  floats  the  glorious 
tide  of  song,  to  fill  the  soul  with  light  and  mel- 
ody. Instruments  of  Godlike  skill,  types  and 
teachfrs  of  things  divine,  harbingers  of  greater 
revelations  to  come,  are  these.  Not  for  tempt- 
ation,- not  for  debasement,  was  this  wondrous 
frame  built  up,  let  ancient  philosophers  or  mod- 
ern voluptuaries  say  what  they  will ;  but  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  all  nobleness,  a  seer  of  all  beauty, 
a  shrine  of  .worship,  a  temple  of  the  all-per- 
vading and  in-dwelling  Life.  1 

Archbishop  Leighton  saith,  Let  the  love  of 
your  brethren  be  as  fire  within  you,  consuming 
that  selfishness  that  is  so  contrary  to  it;  let  it 
set  your  thoughts  on  work  to  study  (not  merely 
to  increase  your  property,  but  also)  how  to  do 
others  good  ;  let  your  love  be  an  active  love, 
intense  within  you,  and  extending  itself  iu  do- 
ing good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  your  breth- 
ren, as  they  need  and  you  are  able. 

COMPANIONSHIP. 

BY  MARY  G.  CHANDLER. 

(Concluded  from  page  265.) 

Those  who  have  passed  the  period  of  child- 
hood, who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  that  concerns  their  own  minds, 
and  who  have  any  desire  after  upward  progress, 
should  remember  that  the  books  they  love  best 
are  those  which  reflect  their  own  characteristics. 
Every  one  looks  up  to  his  favorite  books,  and 
the  tone  of  his  mind  is  influenced  by  them  in 
consequence.  In  our  Companionship  with  our 
fellow-beings  we  may  be  governed  to  a  great 
extent  by  our  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
world,  and,  therefore,  seek  the  society  of  those 
whom  the  world  most  admires,  rather  than  those 
we  most  enjoy.  In  the  choice  of  our  books 
there  is  much  less  influence  of  this  kind  exerted 
upon  us.  In  the  retirement  of  our  homes  we 
may  daily  consort  with  the  low  or  the  wicked, 
as  they  are  delineated  in  books,  and  our  stand- 
ing with  the  world  be  in  no  way  affected,  while 
the  poison  we  imbibe  will  work  all  the  more 
surely  that  it  works  secretely.  They  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  dependent  on  the 
judgment  of  the  world  may  need  even  this  poor 
guide,  and  suffer  from  the  want  of  it ;  for,  in 
doing  what  the  world  does  not  know,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  condemn,  they  may  encounter 
evil  and  danger  from  which  even  the  love  of 
the  world  would  protect  them,  if  the  same 
things  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 
We  have  no  more  moral  right  to  read  bad  books 
than  to  associate  with  bad  men,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  us  in  selecting  our  books  to  be  governed 
by  much  the  same  principles  as  in  the  selection 
of  our  associates;  to  feel  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
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companions  and  friends  whose  opinions  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  us,  and 
that  we  cannot  associate  with  them  indis- 
criminately without  great  danger  to  our  charac- 
ters. 

The  Book  of  books  should  occupy  the  first 
place  in  our  estimation;  and  the  test  question 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  -  all  other  books  is, 
whether  they  draw  us  towards  or  away  from  the 
Bible.  So  far  as  they  are  written  with  a  genu- 
ine love  for  goodness  and  truth,  books  in  every 
department  of  science  and  literature  have  a 
tendency,  more  or  less  strong,  to  increase  our 
reverence  and  love  for  the  Source  of  all  good- 
ness and  truth  ;  and  no  book  can  be  subversive 
of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  that  has  not  its 
foundation  laid  in  falsehood. 

Nature  may  tell  us  of  a  Creator,  but  the  Bible 
alone  reveals  a  Father.    Nature  describes  him 
as  far  from  us,  removed  beyond  all  sympathy, 
before  whose  power  we  tremble,  and  whose 
mercy  we  might  strive  to  propitiate  by  sacrifices  j 
or  entreaties  ;  but  from  the  Bible  welearn  that  j 
he  is  near  at  hand,  watching  every  pulsation  of  j 
the  heart,  listening  to  every  aspiration  that  we  ! 
breathe  ;  that  we  walk  with  him  so  long  as  we 
obey  his  commandments,  and  that,  though  we 
may  turn  from  him,  he  never  turns  from  us  ; 
that  when  we  approach  him  in  prayer,  it  should 
not  be  with  fear,  but  with  love  ;  and  loving  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  first  loved  us,  we 
find  that  prayer,  in  its  true  form,  is  a  Compan- 
ionship, and  that  the  Father  rejoices  over  his 
child  in  proportion  as  the  child  rejoices  in  ap- 
proaching the  throne  of  mercy. 

Pure  and  holy  influences  come  to  us  mediately 
through  our  Companionship  with  those  among 
our  fellow-beings  who  have  received  of  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Divine  Fountain  of  goodness  and 
truth.  But  when  we  reverently  approach  that 
Fountain,  we  receive  immediately,  with  a  power 
and  fulness  that  can  descend  upon  us  through 
no  human  being. 

What  we  receive  through  other  mediums 
reaches  only  the  lower  and  more  external  planes 
of  our  being;  but  prayer  brings  us,  if  we  pray 
aright,  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and 
opens  those  inmost  chambers  of  the  soul  that 
remain  for  ever  closed  and  empty,  unless  they 
are  opened  and  filled  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Lord.  These  constitute  that  Holy  of 
Holies  which  is  the  inmost  of  every  human  soul. 
The  world  at  large  may  enter  its  outer  courts, 
chosen  friends  may  minister  before  the  altar  of 
its  sanctuary  ;  but  within  all  this  there  is  a  ho- 
lier place,  which  none  but  the  Lord  can  enter  ; 
for  it  is  the  seat  of  the  vital  principle  of  the 
soul,  which  can  be  touched  and  quickened  by 
no  hand  but  his. 

The  quality  of  the  life  of  the  whole  being  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  in  which  we  suffer  the 
Lord  to  dwell  within  our  souls.    His  Compan- 


ionship fills  and  vivifies  everything  that  is  below 
it.  The  more  entirely  we  walk  with  the  Lord, 
the  more  constant  we  shall  be  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  our  duties.  The  more  entirely  we 
open  our  hearts  to  his  influence,  the  more  bene- 
fit we  shall  receive  from  all  other  influences. 
The  more  reverently  we  listen  to  the  truth  that 
comes  directly  from  him,  the  more  capable  we 
shall  be  of  finding  out  and  appreciating  the 
truth  that  comes  indirectly.  The  more  we 
open  our  hearts  to  receive  his  love,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  love  we  shall  bear  towards 
our  fellow  beings.  The  more  constantly  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  his  presence,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  hourly  outgoings  of  our 
lives. 

Intimate  Companionship  with  the  Lord  does 
not  ab-tract  us  from  the  world  around  us,  but 
fills  that  world  with  new  meanings.  There  is 
nothing  abstract  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 
He  is  operating  perpetually  upon  all  nature. 
Gravity,  organic  life,  instinct,  human  thought, 
and  affection  are  forms  of  his  influx  manifest- 
ing itself  in  varying  relations.  Wherever  he 
comes  there  is  life,  and  his  activity  knows  no 
end. 

Let  no  human  being  think  that  he  holds  Com- 
panionship with  the  Lord,  because  he  loves  to 
retire  apart,  to  pray,  or  to  contemplate  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  if,  at  such  times,  he  looks  down 
upon  and  shuns  the  haunts  of  men.  The  bigot 
may  do  so;  and  all  his  thoughts  about  things 
holy,  all  his  prayers,  only  confirm  him  in  his 
spiritual  pride.  Every  thought  of  self-elevation, 
every  feeling  that  tends  towards  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou,"  smothers  the  breath  of  all  true 
prayer,  and  associates  us  with  the  spirit  of  evil  ; 
for  our  prayers  cannot  be  blessed  to  us  if  pride 
inspire  them.  Neither  let  any  one  suppose 
himself  spiritual  because  material  life  or  mate- 
rial duties  oppress  him.  God  made  the  material 
world  as  a  school  for  his  children;  and  he  will 
not  keep  us  here  a  moment  after  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  higher  state.  We  are  putting  our- 
selves back  when  we  work  impatiently,  in  the 
feeling  that  the  duties  of  life  are  beneath  us. 

If  we  would  abide  with  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  must  co-operate  with  him  perpetually.  It  is 
doing  his  will,  not  contemplating  it,  that  teaches 
us  his  attributes,  and  builds  us  up  in  his  image 
and  likeness.  His  fields  are  ever  white  unto 
the  harvest;  let  us  work  while  it  is  yet  day, 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  he  gives  us  the  pow- 
er to  work,  and  that  we  can  work  rightly  only 
so  long  as  we  live  in  the  constant  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  dependence  upon  Him. 

DOING  GOD'S  WILL. 

It  appears  to  me  that  true  fidelity  consists  in 
obeying  God  in  everything,  and  following  the 
light  that  points  out  our  duty,  and  His  spirit 
that  prompts  us  to  do  it;  having  the  desire  to 
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please  him  without  debating  about  great  or 
little  sins,  about  imperfections  or  unfaithfulness  ; 
for  though  there  may  be  a  difference  in  fact,  to 
the  soul  that  is  determined  to  do  all  His  will, 
there  is  none.  To  a  sincere  desire  to  do  God's 
will,  we  must  add  a  cheerful  spirit,  that  is  not 
overcome  when  it  has  failed,  but  begins  again 
and  again  to  do  better;  hoping  always  to  the 
end  to  be  able  to  do  it,  bearing  with  its  own  in- 
voluntary weakness,  as  God  bears  with  it,  wait- 
ing with  patience  for  the  moment  when  it  shall 
be  delivered  from  it ;  going  straight  on  in 
singleness  of  heart,  according  to  the  strength  it 
can  command;  losing  no  time  by  looking  back, 
or  making  useless  reflections  upon  its  falls, 
which  can  only  embarrass  or  retard  its  progress. 
The  first  sight  of  our  little  failures  should  hum- 
ble us  ;  but  then  we  must  press  on,  not  judging 
ourselves  with  Judaical  rigor,  not  regarding 
God  as  a  spy  watching  for  our  least  offence,  or 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  father  who  loves  and  wishes 
to  save  us ,  trusting  in  His  goodness,  invoking 
His  blessing,  and  doubting  all  other  support. 
This  is  true  liberty. — Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1867. 

Bible  Readings  in  Meetings  for  Wor 
ship. — A  proposition  to  introduce  the  reading 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture  into  some  of  the  small 
meetings  which  are  usually  held  in  silence,  has 
been  made  by  a  few  Friends,  with  a  view  to 
make  these  assemblies  more  attractive  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society,  and  induce 
their  regular  attendance  of  them. 

Our  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  subject  are 
so  clearly  expressed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Friend,  in  the  last  number  of  that  peri- 
odical, that  we  republish  the  letter  entire. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Friend. 

Dear  Friend, — It  has  been  cause  of  anxiety 
to  many  that  so  large  a  space  in  the  Fourth 
month  number  of  the  Friend  was  occupied  by 
the  advocates  of  Scripture  reading  in  meetings 
for  worship ;  and  it  is  evident  the  subject  can- 
not be  much  longer  overlooked  by  those  who 
desire  to  maintain  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  who  want  to  intro- 
duce the  practice  entirely  misapprehend  the 
object  of  our  meeting  together;  and  I  believe 
its  adoption  would  so  change  the  character  of 
such  gatherings,  as  that  one  of  the  most  noble 
testimonies  which  we  have  hitherto  borne  before 
the  world  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost. 

Our  assembling  together  at  stated  times  is 


publicly  to  manifest  our  allegiance  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  receive  all  our 
blessings,  and  aho  to  exhibit  a  testimony  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Divine  worship.  The  latter 
object,  especially,  cannot  be  done  more  striking- 
ly or  more  appropriately  than  by  sitting  down 
together  in  solemn  silence.  Upon  this  point  we 
are  generally  agreed ,  but  it  is  urged  by  some 
that  more  is  needed  ! — that,  in  order  to  promote 
devotional  feelings,  and  for  purposes  of  religious 
instruction,  a  portion  of  Scripture  might  be  read 
which  would  probably  open  the  way  for  other 
vocal  offerings,  either  in  exposition  of  what  had 
been  read,  or  more  generally  in  exhortation  or 
prayer;  and  this,  it  is  said,  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  our  present  practice. 

I  feel  convinced  the  Society  of  Friends  can- 
not consistently  entertain  the  proposition,  and 
am  equally  well  assured  that  no  real  Friend  can 
consistently  ask  it  to  do  so  ;  because  it  would 
manifestly  be  a  going  back  again  into  those 
things  out  of  which  our  forefathers  were  led, 
and  would  speedily  obliterate  a  most  important 
distinguishing  feature  in  our  mode  of  worship, 
which  marks  us  from  other  religious  bodies. 
The  solemnity  of  our  public  approaches  to  the 
throne  of  grace  must  be  preserved,  and  all  ap- 
pearance of  creaturely  contrivance  should  be 
studiously  avoided.  It  is  better  that  our  silent 
meetings  are  open  to  the  charge  of  formality, 
than  that  they  should  become  systematically 
formal,  by  the  introduction  of  set  reading, 
teaching,  or  vocal  prayer. 

I  fear  this  desire  for  Scripture  reading  in 
public  springs  from  a  distorted,  superstitious 
estimate  of  the  character  of  those  writings,  it- 
self at  variance  with  the  recognized  views  of 
Friends;  and  this  is  probably  induced  through 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  the  "  dogmatic 
school  "  in  the  great  controversy  now  going  on 
in  the  religious  world.  But  this  should  not  be 
the  attitude  of  any  Friend ;  were  they  at  this 
juncture  true  to  the  principles  preached  by 
their  forefathers,  and  still  nominally  held,  the 
present  would  be  accepted  as  the  time  in  which 
to  speak  out  boldly  for  liberty  and  freedom  of 
thought  ;  and  with  becoming  reverence  for  that 
great  truth,  the  perceptible  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Thy  friend  sincerely, 

Charles  Thompson. 
Norland,  4th  mo.  22,  1867. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  above  letter, 
not  only  as  expressing  views  in  unison  with 
ours,  but  were  gratified  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  English  press.  From  what  has 
appeared  in  the  two  Periodicals  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  organs  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  it  would  seem  as  if  many 
of  its  active  members  were  in  great  measure 
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losing  sight  of  the  spirituality  of  our  profession. 
George  Fox,  who  passed  through  the  dispen- 
sations of  an  outward  religion,  found  not  that 
for  which  he  was  hungering  and  thirsting,  until 
he  was  brought  into  silent  communion  with  the 
Divine  mind.  After  this  he  could  testify  of  the 
life-giving  presence  of  Him,  who  continues,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  promise,  to  be 
found  of  those  who  seek  Him;  and  in  unison 
with  this  soul-inspiring  faith,  he  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  when  assembled  for  public  worship 
adopted  the  form  of  silent  waiting,  in  order  to 
hear  the  "  still  small  voice,"  which  is  no. other 
than  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  alluded  to  by  the 
Apostle,  "  to  which,"  he  said,  "  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arise  in  your  hearts  " 

Let  us  not,  under  a  plea  that  silent  worship 
is  "  less  suited  to  the  partially  instructed  and 
the  young,"  suffer  innovations  upon  this 
wholesome  order;  but  rather  endeavor  to  im- 
press such  with  the  nature  of  our  obligations  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  our  dependence  upon 
Him  for  that  bread  which  can  alone  sustain  the 
spiritual  life.  "  They  that  worship  the  Father," 
said  the  blessed  Jesus,  u  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;"  end  when  assembled  for 
this  exalted  purpose,  if  He  pleases  to  qualify 
His  servants  to'minister  in  His  name,  then  in- 
deed may  we  drink,  through  instrumental  means, 
of  the  refreshing  Gospel  stream,  and  be  edified 
together  in  Love. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  our  young  Friends  in  some  way  by 
which  they  may  be  made  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  testimonies  of  the  Society  in  which 
they  have  a  birthright.  And  so  far  from  ig- 
noring outward  helps,  we  consider  them  most 
valuable  in  their  proper  places.  Among  them 
we  number  the  "  Meetings  for  Readings," 
which  have  been  instituted  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods before  the  hour  for  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, in  which  the  old  and  the  young  mingle 
together  with  interest  and  profit. 

Most  fully  do  we  believe  with  C.  T.  that 
were  Friends  "at  this  juncture  true  to  the 
principles  preached  by  their  forefathers,  and 
still  nominally  held,  the  present  would  be  the 
accepted  time  in  which  to  speak  out  boldly  for 
liberty  and  freedom  of  thought;  and  with  be- 


'  coming  reverence  for  that  great  truth,  the  per- 
ceptible  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the 
minds  of  men." 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  First  month,  1867,  at  his 
residence,  Bay  Side,  Long  Island,  Henry  C.  Bowron, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  occupied  the  station 
of  Elder  and  Overseer  for  many  years,  during  which 
time  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  the  right 
administration  of  our  discipline  were  objects  of  hia 
earnest  solicitude,  while  the  strict  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  his  character  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

 ,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  West 

Liberty,  Iowa,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  14th  ult., 
David  Stratton,  in  the  74ih  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  truly  exemplary  and  worthy  member  of  Wap- 
senonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  giving  evidence  by  his 
daily  life,  by  his  calm  serenity,  and  by  his  clear  view3 
and  elevated  counsel,  that  he  had  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  Christ. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  Six-lb  month  26th,  1867, 

Mary,  widow  of  Israel  llallowell,  in  her  87th  year; 
a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  26ih  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  in  West 

Philadelphia,  of  paralysis,  Hannah,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jacob  and  Mary  Hamer,  aged  64  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  Joseph 

Green,  in  his  77th  year;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeiing. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  Sixth  mo. 

28th,  Stanton  Dorsey,  aged  59  years  ;  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  and  Germantown  Particular 
Meeting. 


A  parasol  and  other  articles,  found  at  Swarthmore, 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  "  Reunion,"  can  be  re- 
claimed by  applying  at  717  Willow  street. 


EMINENT  BOOKS. 

All  eminent  books  are  expressional  of  their 
age,  and  so  monumental  of  it  in  the  worthiest 
way.  Marble  or  colors  preserve  in  memory  the 
features  of  a  friend,  but  even  more  excellently 
do  books  deliver  to  us  the  form  and  features  of 
a  time.  For  marble  lips  will  not  unclose,  nor 
pictured  forms  move  forth  from  the  canvas. 
Winter  after  winter  the  portrait's  gaze  is  on  the 
family,  but  the  hand  will  not  to'jsch  or  the  voice 
greet  us.  But  in  books  the  dead  live  for  us, 
and  discourse  to  us  with  staid  eloquence,  of  the 
thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  customs  of  their 
times.  The  words  which  they  spoke  to  their 
contemporaries  they  speak  to  us  ;  and  following 
their  guidance,  with  them  we  walk  through 
avenues  of  thought,  as  of  a  garden,  towards  a 
terrace  whence  a  river  or  a  city  may  be  seen. 
We  perceive  the  river  of  the  time  with  its  cur- 
rent, or  observe  the  city  of  works  and  customs, 
with  its  thronging  crowds,  and  see  how  the 
general  habit  of  life  formed  itself.  So  it  is 
that  books  are  more  monumental  than  marble 
or  portraiture,  for  we  have  the  departed  for  our 
companions  and  friends,  and  their  words  still 
uttered  in  our  hearing. —  Thos.  T.  Lynch. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  MOTHER. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1709  there  was  one 
of  the  coldest  spells  of  weather  ever  known  in 
Central  Europe.  In  France  a  great  many  peo- 
ple froze  to  death,  even  in  their  beds,  not  only 
among  the  mountains,  but  in  villages  and  cities. 
The  hottest  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
rooms  warm  ;  while  the  stoves  were  red  hot, 
the  water  would  freeze  but  a  few  feet  from  them 
The  trees  in  the  forest  and  by  the  roadside  be- 
came so  frozen  that  some  of  them  burst,  and 
made  a  noise  as  if  a  small  mine  had  exploded 

Sparrows,  and  jackdaws,  and  crows  some- 
times fell  down  dead  while  flying  in  the  air. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  froze  in  barn- 
yards. The  bats,  which  usually  sleep  during 
the  winter,  were  awakened  out  of  their  torpid 
slumber,  fluttered  around  a  little  while,  and 
then  fell  dead  on  the  ground.  The  deer  in  the 
forests  could  no  more  run  swiftly,  but  crept 
slowly  out  of  the  woods,  and  came  near  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Finally  spring  came,  and  a 
multitude  of  them  were  found  dead  in  the  woods 
The  little  lakes,  brooks  and  rivers,  after  they 
had  been  thawed  by  the  sun,  emitted  a  very 
unpleasant  odor,  because  snearly  all  the  fish  in 
them  had  been  frozen  to  death.  Of  course  the 
people  suffered  from  extreme  poverty,  for  the 
cold  weather  had  destroyed  ma^y  of  their 
means  of  support.  The  wheat  that  had  been 
sowed  in  the  autumn,  their  sheep,  fowls,  fish, 
and  vegetables  that  had  been  covered  in  the 
ground,  were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
frost. 

During  this  winter  a  poor  little  Savoyard 
boy  was  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Luneville, 
in  Lothringid.  He  was  a  pitiable  orphan. 
His  older  brother,  who  had  taken  care  of  hirn, 
had  now  gone  on  a  message  to  the  city  of  Nancy, 
to  earn  a  few  francs.  But  he  suffered  the  fate 
of  many  travellers,  and  was  frozen  to  death  ; 
for  many  of  the  passengers  in  the  stages  and 
riders  on  horseback,  though  covered  with  cloaks 
and  furs,  were  frozen.  The  drivers  lost  their 
lives,  aud  still  held  the  reins  in  their  stiff 
hands. 

The  little  forsaken  Savoyard  boy  wandered 
from  one  house  to  another,  to  get  a  little  em- 
ployment, or  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  glad 
to  blacken  boots  and  shoes,  dust  clothes,  clean 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  or  do  any  thing  that 
would  gain  him  a  sou.  But  when  night  came 
on,  his  sufferings  became  intense.  He  had 
slept  with  his  brother,  in  a  carpenter's  shop, 
where  the  two  had  covered  themselves  with  an 
old  foot-cloth,  on  which  they  piled  shavings 
very  high.  They  lay  very  close  together,  and 
by  this  means  managed  to  be  protected  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold.  But  he  was  now 
alone,  and  he  would  certainly  freeze  if  he  tr  ed 
to  sleep  alone  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  The 
wife  of  a  hostler  took  compassion  on  him.  She 


showed  him  a  sleeping-place  in  one  of  the  stalls 
in  the  stable  where  the  horses  of  a  certain 
prince,  were  kept.  In  this  stall  there  stood  an 
iron  cage,  in  which  a  large  brown  bear  was 
confined,  for  the  beast  was  very  wild  and  angry. 
The  little  Savoyard  boy.  who  had  come  in  the 
darkness  into  the  stable,  neither  knew  nor 
cared  for  any  wild  beast  that  might  be  near  by. 
He  lay  dovn  upon  some  straw,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  pull  in  more.  As  he  stretched 
it  out,  he  put  it  between  the  wires  of  the  cage 
in  which  the  bear  was,  and  found  that  a  large 
pile  was  there.  Thinking  it  wa*s  better  to  get 
where  it  was  than  to  stay  in  his  place,  he 
crawled  up  to  the  cage  and  squeezed  through 
between  the  iron  bars.  The  bear  grunted  a 
little,  but  committed  no  violence.  The  little 
Savoyard  boy  offered  to  Grod  a  prayer  which 
his  departed  mother  had  taught  htm,  and  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  keeping  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  He  asked  for  protection  from  the> 
cold,  and  he  was  protected  both  from  the  cold 
and  the  wild  beast. 

The  bear  took  the  little  stranger  between  her 
paws  and  pressed  him  to  her,  so  that  he  lay  in 
her  warm  breast  and  against  her  thick  skin  so 
comfortably  that  he  who  had  not  slept  many 
nights  with  any  comfort  whatever  now  forgot 
all  fear,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sweet,  deep  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  little  boy  waked  up  with 
new  strength,  crept  out  from  the  cage,  and  went 
into  the  city  to  attend  to  his  business  and  seek 
his  daily  bread.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
to  his  strange  mother. 

Beside  her  there  lay  a  great  many  pieces  of 
bread  and  meat,  which  had  been  brought  there 
from  the  table  of  the  prince  ;  but  the  bear  had 
eaten  all  she  wanted,  tmd  these  were  left  over. 
So  the  little  Savoyard  helped  himself  to  all 
that  he  could  find.  He  then  lay  quietly  down 
between  the  paws  of  his  thick-clad  mother,  who 
pressed  him  to  her  as  she  had  done  the  night 
before,  and  he  slept  there  as  if  in  the  warmest 
feather  bed. 

In  this  way  he  spent  five  nights  without  any 
body's  knowing  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  night  he  overslept  himself,  so  that  when 
the  hostlers  went  around  with  their  lanterns  in 
the  early  morning,  to  attend  to  the  many  horses 
in  the  stable,  they  saw  him  lying  between  the 
paws  of  the  great  bear.  The  old  bear  grunted 
a  little,  as  if  she  was  very  murh  offended  that 
anybody  should  see  her  taking  care  of  her  little 
favorite.  The  little  Savoyard  sprang  up  and 
squeezed  out  through  the  cage,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  bystanders. 

This  affair  became  known,  and  created  great 
astonishment  throughout  the  city.  Although 
the  modest  little  Savoyard  was  very  much 
ashamed  that  anybody  should  know  that  he 
had  slept  in  the  arms  of  a  bear,  he  was  ordered 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  to 
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whom  he  told  his  recent  experience.  The 
prince  appointed  a  day  for  him  to  come  again. 
The  little  Savoyard  came,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  princesses  and  many  people  of  rank,  he 
was  requested  to  enter  the  cage  where  the  great 
bear  was.  She  received  him  as  kindly  as  ever, 
and  pressed  him  to  ber  breast. 

The  good  duke  now  understood  that  the 
bear — or  rather  God  working  providentially 
through  the  bear — -had  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  little  orphan  Savoyard  from  death.  No 
person  had  taken  care  of  him,  no  body  had 
shown  any  sympathy  for  him  ;  and  yet,  in  the 
very  coldest  nights  ot  that  remarkable  winter, 
this  rough  bear  was  the  means  of  saving  his 
life.  It  was  the  providence  of  God  which  pre- 
served him. 

This  circumstance  led  the  prince  to  look  at 
the  providence  of  God  in  a  higher  light  than 
he  had  ever  done  before;  and  so  should  it  lead 
us  all  to  remember  that  God  sometimes  uses  the 
most  unexpected  means  as  the  instruments  for 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes.  The  little 
Savoyard  afterward  led  an  honorable  and  useful 
life,  uor  did  he  ever  forget  how  God  helped 
him  in  his  great  need. —  Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


POWER  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

There  is  one  department  of  Christian  evi- 
dence to  which  no  skill  or  industry  of  the  cham- 
pion of  revealed  truth  can  do  justice — one  also 
with  which  the  sceptic  is  little  disposed  to 
meddle.  It  is  that  which  is  spread  before  us 
in  the  noiseless  and  almost  entirely  unrecorded 
lives  of  thousands  of  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ.  Ambitious  of  no  distinction,  intent 
only  on  ihe  Master's  service,  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  in  the  discharge  of  common 
duties,  their  lives  are  ennobled,  and  sometimes 
become  heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity  of  their 
aims,  and  the  singleness  of  their  devotion  to 
life's  great  end.  No  theory  of  infidel  philoso- 
phy can  account  for  them.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them  by  means  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism 
is  au  insult  to  common  sense. 

Cowper  has  graphically  portrayed  the  lot  of 
one  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  : 
''Perhaps  the  self-approving,  haughty  world, 
That,  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  sees, 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  bis  noiseless  hourg 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
Aud  plenteous  harvest  to  the  prayers  he  makes, 
Yv  hen,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  thinks  on  her  that  thinks  not  on  herself." 

— Boston  Recorder. 

A  man  may  suffer  without  sinning;  but  a  man 
cannot  sin  without  suffering. 


SUBMISSION. 

Years  ago,  I  vainly  fancied 

God  had  much  for  me  to  do  ; 
And  my  fooiish  heart  was  longing 

Some  great  proof  of  love  to  show. 

Then  my  Father,  in  His  goodness, 

(How  I  bless  His  gentle  hand  !) 
Took  from  me  each  cherished  labor, 

Made  me  meekly  wait  and  stand. 

How  my  spirit-chafed  and  fretted  ! 

How  I  strove  against  my  lot ! 
Why,  oh  why  is  this  ?  I  murmured  ; 

But  my  Father  answered  not. 

Only  firmer  still  He  held  me 

To  the  task  He  had  assigned, 
Only,  as  T  vainly  struggled, 

Closer  still  my  chains  did  bind. 

Must  I  spend  my  days  in  silence, 

Longing  for  my  Lord  to  speak  ? 
Tend  one  lamb,  and  leave  the  hundreds 

Straying,  that  I  yearned  to  seek  ? 

Must  I  waste  in  menial  service 

Gifts  that  might  so  many  bless? 
Seeing  others  gain  promotion, 

Who,  I  felt,  deserved  it  less? 
Yes,  I  must:  my  Father  knew  it, 

And  in  mercy  did  not  sp  ire  ; 
Foolish  though  my  heart,  He  loved  it, 

For  its  truest  weal  took  care. 
Oh  how  foolish  !  now  I  see  it! 

And  I  wonder  and  adore, 
Thinking  of  the  ma  chless  patience 

That  with  all  its  folly  bore. 
Now,  no  more  by  pride  made  restles3, 

AU  is  easy,  pleasant,  liijht, 
Useless,  if  He  wills,  I  will  it, 

Busy,  if  it  seems  Him  right. 
Gently  chastened,  sweetly  humbled, 

Like  a  little  child  I  sit, 
Happy  in  my  lowly  posture, 

At.  my  Heavenly  Father'3  feet. 
Augusta,  Ga.  J.  A.  S. 

TREASURE  IN  HEAYEN. 
"What  I  spent,  that  I  had:  what  I  kept,  that  I  lost;  what  I 
gave,  that  I  have!"— Old  Epitaph. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure 

We  have  lavished  upon  earth 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure, 

May  be.  reckoned  something  worth  ; 
For  the  spending  wa3  not  losing, 

Though  the  purchase  were  but  small; 
It  has  perished  with  the  using  ; 

We  have  had  it — that  is  all! 
All  the  gold  we  leave  behind  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again, 
(Though  our  avarice  may  blind  us,) 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  it, 

By  the  wind3  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  expect- it ; 

What  we  hoarded — we  have  lost. 
But  each  merciful  oblation, 

(Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown,) 
What  we  gave  in  self-negation, 

We  may  safely  call  our  own. 
Thus  of  treasure  freely  given. 

For  the  future  we  may  hoard, 
For  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord.  Saxe. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Zions  Herald  sums  up  the  statistics  of 
the  Bible  thus : 

The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  148 
languages  and  dialects,  of  which  121  had,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  never  appeared.  And  25  of  these  lan- 
guages existed  without  an  alphabet,  in  an  oral 
form.  Upward  of  43,000,000  of  those  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  are  circulated  -among  not  less 
than  600,000,000  of  people. 

The  first  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is 
attributed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  iu  the  reigo  of  King  John,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth.  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury,  divided  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters,  as  they  stand  in 
our  translation.  In  1661,  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  divided  the  sections  of  Hugo  into 
verses, — a  French  printer  had  previously(1561) 
divided  the  New  Testament  into  verses  as  they 
are  at  present. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  39  books,  929 
chapters,  23,211  verses,  592,439  words,  2,738,- 
100  letters. 

The  New  Testament  contains  27  books,  260 
chapters,  7,950  verses,  182,253  words,  933,380 
letters. 

The  entire  Bible  contains  66  books,  1,188 
chapters,  31,185  verses,  774,692  words,  3,566,- 
480*  letters. 

The  name  of  Jehovah  or  Lord  occurs  6,855 
times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  word  "and"  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 35,643  times. 

The  middle  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
Proverbs. 

The  middle  chapter  is  the  29th  of  Job. 

The  middle  verse  is  the  2d  Chronicles,  20th 
chapter,  10th  verse. 

The  middle  book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
2d  Thessaionians. 

The  middle  chapters  are  Romans  13th  and 
14th. 

The  middle  verse  is  Acts  xi.  7. 

The  middle  chapter  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
is  Psalm  cxvii. 

The  middle  verse  in  the  Bible  is  Psalm 
cxviii.  8. 

The  middle  line  in  the  Bible  is  2d  Chronicles 
i.  16. 

The  least  verse  in  the  Bible  is  John  xi.  35. 

The  19th  chapter  of  2d  Kings  and  Isaiah 
36th  are  the  same. 

In  the  21dt  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra 
are  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  and  J  being 
considered  as  one. 

The  Apochrypha  (not  inspired,  but  some- 
times bound  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New)  contains  14  books,  183  chapters,  15,081 
verses,  152,185  words- 


The  preceding  facts  were  ascertained  by  a 
gentleman  in  1718.  Also  by  an  Englishman 
residing  at  Amsterdam,  in  1772;  and  i:  ii  said 
to  have  taken  each  gentleman  nearly  three 
years  in  the  investigation. 

There  is  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen,  written  on  5,475  palm 
leaves. 

A  day's  journey  was  33  1-5  miles, 

A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an  En- 
glish mile. 

Ezekiel's  reed  was  eleven  feet,  nearly. 

A  cubit  is  twenty-two  inches,  nearly. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and  five- 
eighth  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  one  inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  about  fifty  cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  $8.09. 

A  talent  of  silver  was  $516.32. 


THE  WORLD  COMPARED  TO  AN  INN. 

I  have  before  said,  that  our  home,  our  country, 
is  heaven  and  everlasting  happiness,  where 
there  are  no  sorrows,  nor  fears,  nor  troubles ; 
that  this  world  is  the  place  of  our  travel  and 
pilgrimage,  and,  at  the  best,  our  inn.  Now  when 
1  am  in  my  journey,  I  meet  with  several  incon- 
veniences; it  may  be  the  way  is  bad  and  foul, 
the  weather  tempestuous  and  stormy  j  it  may 
be  I  meet  with  some  rough  companions,  that 
either  turn  me  out  of  my  way,  or  all  dash  and 
dirt  me  in  it ;  yet  I  content  myself,  for  all  will 
be  mended  when  I  come  home;  but  if  I  chance 
to  lodge  at  my  inn,  where,  it  may  be,  I  meet 
with  bad  entertainment;  the  inn  is  full  of 
guests,  and  I  am  thrust  into  an  inconvenient 
lodging,  or  ill  diet,  yet  I  content  myself,  and 
consider  it  is  no  other  than  what  I  have  reason  to 
expect,  it  is  but  according  to  the  common  con- 
dition of  things  in  that  place;  neither  am,  I 
solicitous  to  furnish  my  lodgings  with  better  ac- 
comodations, for  I  must  not  expect  to  make  long 
stay  there  ;  it  is  but  my  inn,  my  place  of  re- 
pose for  a  night,  and  not  my  home;  and  there- 
tore  I  content  myself  with  it  as  I  find  it  ;  all 
will  be  amended  when  I  come  home.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  with  this  world  ;  perchance  I 
meet  with  an  ill  and  uncomfortable  passage 
through  it  ;  I  have  a  sickly  body,  a  narrow  es- 
tate, meet  wifh  affronts  and  disgraces,  lose  my 
friends,  companions,  and  relations;  my  best  en- 
tertainment is  but  troublesome  and  uneasy, — 
but  yet  I  do  content  myself,  I  consider  it  but 
my  pilgiimage,  my  passage,  my  inn;  it  is  not 
my  country,  uor  the  place  of  my  rest  ;  this  kind 
of  usage,  or  condition,  is  but  according  to  the 
law  and  custom  of  the  place,  it  will  be  amended 
when  I  come  home,  for  in  my  Fathers  house 
there  are  mansions,  many  mansions  instead  of 
my  inn,  and  my  Saviour  himself  hath  not  dis- 
dained to  be  my  harbinger  ;  he  is  gone  thither 
before  me,  and  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  me ) 
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I  will  therefore  quiet  and  content  myself  with 
the  inconveniences  of  my  short  journey,  for  my 
accommodations  wiR  be  admirable  when  I  come 
to  my  home,  that  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which 
is  the  -place  of  my  rest  and  happiness  — Sir 
Matthew  Hale. 


REPLANTING  OF  FORESTS. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  in  England, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  North  of  Europe,  says 
the  London  Times,  to  conceive  a  just  idea  of  the 
importance  which  the  subject  of  the  replanting 
of  forests  has  acquired  in  France,  no  less  than 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  Let  us  say  a  few  words 
for  our  own  country  in  this  matter.  Until  of 
late  years  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  minds 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States 
would  be  to  clear  the  land  of  trees,  which  every- 
where, away  from  the  prairies  and  the  plains, 
the  first  settlers,  the  pioueers  in  civilization,  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  obstructions.  In  some 
parts,  particularly  in  the  older  or  Atlantic 
States,  we  might  speak  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
same  language  in  which  the  writer  in  the  Times 
does  of  the  Latin  races,  whose  hatred  of  all  shade 
u  makes  the  in  look  upon  even  a  bush  as  a  very 
upas  tree — a  nest  for  seed-devouring  birds  and 
a  lurking-place  for  robbers.". 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  Venetians  make 
one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  their  freedom  by  cut- 
ting the  timber  off  the  crests  of  the  Friuli 
mountains.  In  our  own  country,  North  and 
South,  how  painfully  common  is  the  sight  of 
large  farm-houses,  and  of  stately  mansions  too, 
without  any  protecting  trees,  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  tropical  heat  of  a  southern  and  western 
sun  j  in  winter  to  the  unmitigated  rage  of  winds 
and  storms  !  Too  often  extensive  pastures  are 
unrelieved  by  a  clump  of  trees  to  afford  a  need- 
ful shelter  in  the  heats  of  summer  to  the  cattle 
feeding  in  them.  The  inherited  enmity  to  trees 
pays  the  penalty  of  personal  discomfort  and  suf- 
fering, and  of  diminished  yield  of  the  dairy.  A 
change  happily  is  coming  over  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  although  the  laying  bare  of  their 
mountain  sides  and  denuding  their  low  lands  of 
forest  timber  have  not  been  carried  to  the  de- 
structive extent,  nor  attended  with  the  damaging 
results,  of  similar  practices  in  Southern  Europe, 
yet  it  is  now  becoming  a  question  not  only  for 
discussion,  but  one  calling  for  early  remedial 
action.  Ship  and  house  builders  and  makers  of 
railroads  will  not  be  among  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  smile  at  the  suggestion  to  replant 
forest  trees. 

Climatic  changes,  attributed  to  the  exposure 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  cutting  down  the 
forests  which  once  covered  it  have  not  been 
clearly  proved.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Climate,  Topography  and  Diseases  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  infers,  from  the  result 
of  extended  observations  and  the  study  of  mete- 


orological records,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
appreciable  change  of  temperature  from  this 
cause.  Doctor  Dove  cites  several  facts  to  show 
the  drying  up  of  springs  and  streams  after  a 
country  has  been  cleared  of  its  timber,  and  then 
renewed  when  left  to  be  again  clothed  with 
forests.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rivers 
of  moderate  size  are  much  less  in  volume  after 
the  clearing  of  a  country  than  before.  Mr.  Blod- 
get,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Climatology 
of  the  United  States,  believes  that  "  the  whole 
change  of  condition  is  limited  to  the  surface,  and 
is  one  merely  dependant  on  the  retention  and 
slow  evaporation  in  the  forest,  in  contrast  with 
the  rapid  drainage  and  prompt  evaporation  on 
the  open  surface."  The  English  writer  already 
cited  tells  us  that  the  whole  aspect  of  Southern 
Europe,  its  soil  and  climate,  have  been  materially 
affected  by  the  denudation  of  its  surface.  Un- 
restrained by  any  vegetation  and  barrier  afforded 
by  trees  and  the  interlacing  of  the  roots  of  these, 
the  melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  hill 
sides  and  heavy  rains  give  rise  to  torrents  which 
rush  down,  wearing  the  land,  even  to  the  plains, 
into  deep  gullies,  and  carrying  off  all  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  particles  of  the  soil.  u  Sunny 
Spain,"  even  more  than  Southern  France  and 
Italy,  has  suffered  from  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  as  is  seen  in  entire  provinces  arid  and 
barren. — Public  Ledger. 


SPIRITUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  not  our  want  of  aptitude  fordoing  good 
which  stands  in  our  way,  half  so  much  as  it  is 
our  want  of  communion  with  God.  The  rule 
is,  "  Oh  !  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  P' 
Out  of  this  experimental  acquaintance  with 
truth  grows  our  power  to  fitly  offer  it.  Only 
thus  can  we  learn  to  recommend  the  various 
viands  on  the  table  of  the  gospel  feast.  Scholar- 
ship becomes  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  the 
show  of  splendid  attainments,  but  the  hidden 
force  of  piety  underlying  them,  which  affects 
the  souls  we  hope  to  influence. 

The  gospel  light  is  much  like  the  solar  light ; 
its  beauty  i3  not  its  efficiency.  You  may  di- 
vide the  sunbeam  into  seven  beautiful  colors, 
and  not  one  alone  nor  all  together  will  imprint 
an  image  on  a  daguerreotype  plate.  Just  out- 
side the  spectrum  in  the  dark,  there  is  one  en- 
tirely invisible  ray,  called  the  chemical  ray, 
which  does  all  the  work.  No  man  ever  saw  it, 
no  man  ever  felt  it  j  and  yet  this  it  is  which 
bleaches  and  blackens  a  dull  surface  into  figures 
of  loveliness  and  life.  I  care  not  how  luminous 
a  man's  personal  or  intellectual  qualities  may 
be,  if  he  lacks  amid  the  showy  beams  that  are 
shining  this  one  which  is  viewless — this  efficient 
but  inconspicuous  beam  of  spiritual  experience 
— all  his  endeavors  will  surely  prove  inoperative 
for  good. — Dr.  Robinson  in  Hours  at  Home. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
(Continued  from  pnge  272.) 

In  this  brief  outline  of'  a  complete  scientific 
education,  I  have  said  nothing  about  direct  in- 
struction in  that  which  it  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
ends  of  intellectual  education  to  qualify  us  for 
—  the  exercise  of  thought  on  the  great  interests 
of  mankind  as  moral  and  social  beings — ethics 
and  politics,  in  the  largest  sense.  These  things 
are  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  subject  of  a  science,  generally  ad- 
mitted and  accepted.  Politics  cannot  be  learnt 
once  for  all,  from  a  text- book,  or  the  instructions 
of  a  master.  What  we  require  to  be  taught  on 
that  subject,  is  to  be  our  o?,n  teachers.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  no  masters  to  follow  j 
each  must  explore  for  himself,  and  exercise  an 
independent  judgment.  Scientific  politics  do 
not  consist  in  having  a  set  of  conclusions  ready 
made,  to  be  applied  everywhere  indiscriminately 
but  in  setting  the  mind  to  work  in  a  scientific 
spirit  to  discover  in  each  instance  the  truths 
applicable  to  the  given  case.  And  this,  at  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  two  persons  do  in  the  same 
way.  Education  is  not  entitled,  on  this  subject, 
to  recommend  any  set  of  opinions  as  resting  on 
the  authority  of  established  science.  But  it  can 
supply  the  student  with  materials  for  his  own 
mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.  It  can  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  best  speculations  on  the 
subject,  taken  from  different  points  of  view  ; 
none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while 
each  embodies  some  considerations  really  rele- 
vant, really  requiring  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  the 
principal  facts  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject,  namely  the  different  modes  or  stages 
of  civilization  that  have  been  found  among  man- 
kind, and  the  characteristic  properties  of  each. 
This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as 
prosecuted  in  an  University.  TheJ  leading 
facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history  should  be 
known  by  the  student  from  his  private  reading: 
if  that  knowledge  be  wanting,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  supplied  here.  What  a  Professor  of  History 
has  to  teach,  is  the  meaning  of  those  facts.  His 
office  is  to  help  the  student  in  collecting  from 
history  what  are  the  main  differences  between 
human  beings,  and  between  the  institutions  of 
society,  at  one  time  or  place  and  at  another:  in 
picturing  to  himself  human  life  and  the  human 
conception  of  life,  as  they  were  at  the  different 
stages  of  human  development :  in  distinguishing  I 
between  what  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  what 
is  progressive,  and  forming  some  incipient  con*  j 
ception  of  the  causes  and  laws  of  progress.  All 
these  things  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  under- 1 
stood  even  by  the  most  philosophic  enquirers,  j 
and  are  quite  unfit  to  be  taught  dogmatically. 
The  object  is  to  lead  the  student  to  attend 
them ;  to  make  him  take  interest  in  history  not 


as  mere  narrative,  but  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects still  unwinding  itself  before  his  eyes,  and 
full  of  momentous  consequences  to  himself  and 
his. descendants ;  the  unfolding  of  a  great  epic 
or  dramatic  actirn,  to  terminate  in  the  happiness 
or  misery,  the  elevation  or  degradation,  of  the 
human  race  ;  an  unremitting  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  powers,  of  which  every  act  done 
by  any  of  us,  insignificant  as  we  are,  forms  one 
of  the  incidents  ;  a  conflict  in  which  even  the 
smallest  of  us  cannot  escape  from  taking  part, 
in  which  whoever  does  not  help  the  right  side 
is  helping  the  wrong,  and  for  our  share  in 
which,  whether  it  be  greater  or  smaller,  and  let 
its  actual  consequences  be  visible  or  in  the  main 
invisible,  no  one  of  us  cau  e-cape  the  responsi- 
bility. Though  education  cannot  arm  nod  equip 
its  pupils  for  this  fight  with  any  complete  phil- 
osophy either  of  politics  or  of  history,  there  is 
much  positive  instruction  that  it  can  give  them, 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. They  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of 
the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  their  own 
country,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the  more 
advanced  of  the  other  civilized  nations.  Those 
branches  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life, 
in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  facts  or 
thoughts  sufficiently  sifted  and  methodized  to 
form  the  beginning  of  a  science,  should  be  taught 
ex  pro/esso.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is 
Political  Economy  •  the  sources  and  conditions 
of  wealth  and  material  prosperity  for  aggregate 
bodies  of  human  beings.  This  study  approaches 
nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  apply  that  name  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences, than  anything  else  connected  with  politics 
yet  does.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  important 
lessons  which  it  affords  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions, 
or  on  the  necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can 
teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  or  form  plans  for  their  im- 
provement which  will  stand  actual  trial.  The 
same  persons  who  cry  down  Logic  will  generally 
warn  you  against  Political  Economy.  '  It  is  un- 
feeling, they  will  tell  you.  It  recognizes  un- 
pleasant facts.  For  my  part  the  most  unfeeling 
thing  I  know  of  is  the  law  of  gravitation  :  it 
breaks  the  neck  of  the  best  and  most  amiable 
person  without  scruple,  if  he  forgets  for  a  single 
moment  to  give  heed  to  it.  The  winds  and 
waves  too  are  very  unfeeling.  Would  you  ad- 
vise those  who  go  to  sea  to  deny  the  winds  and 
waves— or  to  make  use  of  them,  and  find  the 
means  of  guarding  against  their  dangers?  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  study  t>he  great  writers  on 
Political  Economy,  and  hold  firmly  by  whatever 
inthem  youfind  true;  and  depend  upouit  thatifyou 
are  not  selfish  or  hard-hearted  already,  Political 
Economy  will  not  make  you  so.  Of  no  less  im- 
portance than  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of 
what  is  called  Jurisprudence ;  the  general  prin- 
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ciples  of  law  ;  the  social  necessities  which  laws 
are  required  to  meet;  the  features  common  to 
all  systems  of  law,  and  the  differences  between 
them;  the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the 
proper  mode  of  constructing  a  legal  system,  and 
the  best  constitution  of  courts  of  justice  and 
modes  of  legal  procedure.    These  things  are 
not  only  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  vital  concern  of  every  citizen; 
and  their  improvement  affords  a  wide  scope  for 
the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind,  am- 
bitious of  contributing  towards  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  human  race.    For  this,  too,  admi- 
rable helps  have  been  provided  by  writers  of  our 
own  or  of  a  very  recent  time.    At  the  head  of 
them  stands  Bintham  ;  undoubtedly  the  great 
est  master  who  ever  devoted  the  labor  of  a  life 
to  let  in  light  on  the  subject  of  law  ;  and  who 
is  the  more  intelligible  to  non-professional  per- 
sons, because,  as  his  way  is,  he  builds  up  the 
subject  from  its  foundation  in  the  facts  of  human 
life,  and  shows  by  careful  consideration  of  ends 
and  means,  what  law  might  and  ought  to  be,  in 
deplorable  contrast  with  what  it  is.    Other  en- 
lightened jurists  have  followed  with  contribu- 
tions of  two  kinds,  as  the  type  of  which  I  may 
take  two  works,  equally  admirable  in  their  re 
spective  times.    Mr.  Austin,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Jurisprudence,  takes  for  his  basis  the  Roman 
law,  the  most  elaborately  consistent  legal  sys 
tern  which   history  has  shown  us  in  actual 
operation,  and  that  which  the  greatest  number 
of  accomplished  minds  have  employed  themselves 
in  harmonizing.    From  this  he  singles  out  the 
principles  and  distinctions  which  are  of  general 
applicability,  and  employs  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  a  most  precise  and  analytic  mind  to 
give  to  those  principles  and  distinctions  a  philo- 
sophic basis,  grounded  in  the  universal  reason 
of  mankind,  and  not  in  mere  technjpal  conve- 
nience.   Mr.  Maine,  in  his  treatise  on  Ancient 
Law  in  its  relations  to  Modern  Thought,  shows 
from  the  history  of  law,  and  from  what  is  known 
of  the  primitive  institutions  of  mankind,  the 
origin  of  much  that  has  las'ed  till  now,  and  has 
a  firm  footing  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  ideas 
of  modern  times;  showing  that  many  of  these 
things  never  originated  in  reason,  but  are  relics 
of  the  institutions  of  barbarous  society,  modified 
more  or  less  by  civilization,  but  kept  standing 
by  the  persistency  of  ideas  which  were  the  off- 
spring of  those  barbtfrous  institutions,  and  have 
survived  their  parent.    The  path  opened  by 
Mr.  Maine  has  been  followed  up  by  others,  with 
additional  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  obso- 
lete ideas  on  modern  institutions,  and  of  obsolete 
institutions  on  modern  ideas  ;  an  action  and  re- 
action which  perpetuate,  in  many  of  the  great- 
est concerns,  a  mitigated  barbarism;  things 
being  continually  accepted  a's  dictates  of  nature 
and  necessities  of  life,  which,  if  we  knew  ail, 
we  should  see  to  have  originated  in  artificial 


arrangements  of  society  long  since  abandoned 
and  condemned. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Be  not  satisfied  tb.it  you  are  doing  nothing 
against  God,  but  ask  yourselves,  day  by  day, 
what  can  J!  do  for  Him  ?  Give  up  yourselves 
in  entire  surrender  to  live  to  him  with  every 
power  of  your  mind  and  body.  Be  sure  there 
is  no  happy  religion  that  comes  short  of  this 
aim,  and  there  can  be  no  interruption  of  hap- 
piness even  in  a  world  like  this,  where  God  is 
thus  restored  to  His  throne  in  the  human  heart. 
—  Goode.  '  . 

— .  — »--<e»— •  

don't  be  discouraged. 
Don't  be  discouraged  if,  in  the  outset  of  life, 
things  do  not  go  on  smoothly,  it  seldom  hap- 
pen^ that  the  hopes  we  cherish  of  the  future 
are  realized.  The  path  of  life  in  the  prospect 
is  smooth  and  level  enough,  but  when  we  come 
to  travel  it,  we  find  it  all  up-hill,  and  generally 
rough  enough.  The  journey  is  a  laborious  one, 
aud  whether  poor  or  wealthy,  high  or  low,  we 
shall  find  our  disappointment,  if  we  have  built 
on  other  calculation.  To  endure  cheerfully 
what  must  be,  and  to  elbow  our  way  as  easily 
as  we  can,  hoping  for  a  little,  yet  striving  for 
much,  is  perhaps  the  true  plan. 

But  don't  be  discouraged  if  occasionally  you 
slip  by  the  way,  and  your  neighbors  tread  over 
you  a  little  ;  in  otber  words,  don't  let  a  failure 
or  two  dishearten  you — accidents  will  happen  ; 
miscalculations  will  sometimes  be  made  ;  things 
will  often  turn  aiffereotly  from  our  expectations, 
aud  we  may  be  sufferers.    It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  fortune  is  like  the  skies  in  April 
— sometimes  clouded,  aud  sometimes  clear  and 
favorable ;  and,  as  it  would  be  folly  to  despair 
of  again  seeing  the  sun  because  the  day  is 
stormy,  so  it  is  equally  unwise  to  sink  in  de- 
spondency when  fortune  frowns,  since,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  she  may  be  surely  ex- 
pected to  smile  again.    And,  again,  don't  be 
discouraged  if  you  are  deceived  in  the  people 
of  the  world;  it  often  happens  that  men  wear 
borrowed  clothes,  and  sometimes  those  who 
have  long  stood  fair  before  the  world  are  very 
rotten  at  the  core.    From  sources  such  as  these 
you  may  be  deceived  ;  and  you  will  naturally, 
under  such  deceptions.    To  these  you  must  be- 
come used;  if  you  fear  as  most  people  do,  they 
will  lose  their  novelty  before  you  grow  gray, 
and  you  will  learn  to  trust  men  cautiously  and 
examine  their  characters  closeiy  before  you  allow 
them  great  opportunities  to  injure  you.  Don't 
be  discouraged  under  any  circumstances.  Go 
steadily  forward — rather  consult  your  own  con- 
science than  the  opinions  of  men  ;  though  the 
last  is  not  to  be  disregarded.    Be  industrious, 
be  frugal,  be  honest ;  deal  in  perfect  kindness 
with  all  that  come  in  your  way,  exercising  a 
neighborly  and  obliging  spirit  in  your  whole 
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intercourse,  and  if  you  do  not  prosper  as  rapidly 
as  any  of  your  neighbors,  depend  upon  it  you 
will  be  as  happy. — Moravian. 

 .  .  

HOW  THE  FRENCH  RAISE  TOMATOES. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  best  gardeners  in 
France  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  the  stem 
of  the  tomato  plants  down  to  the  first  cluster  of 
flowers  that  appear  thereupon.  This  impels  the 
sap  into  the  two  buds  next  below  the  cluster, 
which  soon  push  strongly,  and  produce  another 
cluster  of  flowers  each.  When  these  are  visible, 
the  branch  to  which  they  belong  is  also  topped 
down  to  their  level ;  and  this  is  done  five  times 
successively.  By  this  means  the  plants  become 
stout  dwarf  bushes,  not  over  eighteen  inches 
high.  In  order  to  present  them  from  falling 
over,  sticks  or  strings  are  stretched  horizontally 
along  the  rows,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  erect. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  the  laterals  that  have  no 
flowers,  and,  after  the  fifth  topping,  all  laterals 
whatsoever,  are  nipped  off.  In  this  way  the 
ripe  sap  is  directed  into  the  fruit,  which  acquires 
a  beauty,  size,  and  excellence  unattainable  by 
other  means.  It  will  be  well  for  our  friends  to 
try  this  simple  and  rational  method  the  present 
season. 

HINTS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sidney  Smith,  a  good  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, says: — "  In  composing,  as  a  general  rule, 
run  your  pen  through  every  other  word  you 
have  written;  you  have  no  idea  what  vigor  it 
will  give  your  style."  The*same  writer  says, 
tl  All  pleasantries  should  be  short,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  gravities,  too." 

If  you  love  others,  they  will  love  you.  If 
you  speak  kindly  to  them,  they  will  speak 
kindly.  Love  is  repaid  with  love,  and  hatred 
with  hatred.  Would  you  hear  a  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant echo,  speak  sweetly  and  pleasantly  yourself. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 
last  report  : — 

From  City  contributions   $25.00 

"     Alan   Corson   6.00 

"     N.  &  E.  Potter,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  1.00 

"     B  chel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md   10.00 

u     Soldiers  Aid  Soc,  Fallston,  Bucks 

county,   5.70 

"     Bach.  1  Haines,  Fallston,  Md  45.00 

"     A  Friend,  per  B.  H   5.00 

u     Collection  at  Annual  Meeting   240.00 

$377.70 
Henry  M.  Laino,  Trcnmrer. 
Phila.,  6th  mo.  29th,  1867.      No.  30  X.  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  informing 
the  country  that  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Uuited  States  and  Bussia  concerning  Russian  Ameri- 
ca had  become  a  law.  It  is  stated  that  this  newly 
acquired  territory  will  be  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oregon  and  Washington,  under  the  military 
jurisdiction  of  General  Bousse^vu. 


It  is  noted  as  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  fighting 
nations  of  ancient  times  have  died  out.  They  seem 
to  have  been  consumed  by  their  fierce  internal  pas- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  a  peaceful 
people,  now  number  about  four  hundred  million — 
a  number  sufficient  if  warlike,  to  sweep  resistlessly 
over  all  Europe. 

It  is  reported  by  the  last  steamer  that  the  English 
language  is  to  be  studied  in  the  public  schools  of 
Japan,  and  that  American  school  books  are  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  Japanese  Commissioners  in  this  country  have 
ordered  some  20,000  copies  of  various  American 
school  books,  and  the  first  shipment  was  made  from 
New  York  on  Wednesday  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and 
San  Francisco. 

A  curious  case  is  reported  from  Missouri.  A  man,' 
in  that  state  ten  years  ago  bequeathed  $500  each  to 
ten  of  his  slaves,  on  condition  that  they  should  emi-\ 
grate  to  Liberia  or  some  country  set  apart  for  free 
persons.  The  slaves  remained  in  Missouri,  and  the 
St.  Louis  County  Court,  in  that  State,  has  decided 
that,  it  is  "  a  place  set  apart  for  free  persons  of  color," 
and  the  executor  has  been  ordered  to  pay  over  the 
money. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Holland  has  issued 
a  decree  admitting  women  to  examination  for  the 
position  of  assistant  apothecaries,  an  occupation 
hitherto  restricted  exclusively  to  men.  This  meas- 
ure will  enable  the  Holland  doctors  to  ha,ve  their 
prescriptions  made  up  by  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  will  thus  relieve  them  from  the  charges  of  a  male 
assistant.  The  decree  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  astonishment  by  the  male  persuasion  at 
Hague,  who  look  upon  this  as  the  beginning  ©f  a 
systematic  invasion  of  masculine  privileges. 

A  life-boat  of  peculiar  construction  is  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  long, 
weighs  a  little  less  than  three  tons,  and  can  accom- 
modate, with  its  full  crew  of  thirteen,  nearly  forty 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  sink  it,  and  it  is  self- 
righting.  This  is  effected  in  several  ways,  but 
mainly  by  constructing  at  each  end  two  large,  air- 
tight, hollow  compartments,  supplying  bouyancy  to 
float  the  vessel  with  its  company,  and  renGering  it 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  fur  more  than  a  mo- 
ment or  two  on  her  beam  ends.  In  addition  there 
are  the  usual  cellular  spaces  running  along  each 
side,  eo  that  submersion  is  out  of  the  question 
with  any  human  load  that  could  be  crammed  on 
board.  Below  the  deck,  which  is  above  the  water- 
linp,  or  close  to  it,  are  iron  tanks,  some  of  which, 
filled  with  water,  afford  ballast,  while  others  are 
hammered  down  and  empty,  which  increases  the 
bouyancy. 

As  life-boats  are  liable  to  be  swamped  in  certain 
seas,  even  this  exigency  is  provided  for,  and  in  that 
is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  boat.  It  is  said  she 
may  fill  for  a  moment,  but  ot  ly  for  a  moment.  The 
self-acting  valves  or  scuppers  running  down  right 
through,  immediately  open  and  drain  off  the  water, 
which  can  by  no  chance  swell  up  through  them.  The 
water,  in  fact,  carries  itself  off  by  its  own  weight, 
and  is  then  locked  out.  Supposing  the  men  flung 
out,  there  are  catch-lines  for  them  to  seize  or  to 
hold  fast  by  when  the  peril  approaches,  and  each 
wears  a  life- belt  on  a  new  plan,  which  deserves  par- 
ticular mention.  It  is  of  cork  ;  it  can  be  slipped  on 
and  off  as  easily  as  a  fisherman  slips  on  his  jacket ; 
it  in  no  way  impedes  the  action  of  the  arms,  and  the 
persons  taken  off  a  wreck  are  supplied  each  with  one 
immediately,  should  the  condition  of  the  weather 
per  mit  of  the  least  action  beyond  that  of  clinging  to 
the  ^  bark  of  bofe." — Public  Ledger. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REVIEW   OE   THE    LIFE    AND   DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  278.) 

The  selections  that  have  been  presented  in 
this  Review,  from  the  discourses  of  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, have  probably  prepared  the  readers  of 
the  Intelligencer  to  take  an  interest  in  his  Life 
and  Correspondence. 

The  early  part  of  his  career,  and  hi#  settle- 
ment as  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
have  already  been  noticed.  His  ministerial  la- 
bors in  that  city  were  distinguished  by  the  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  of  his  discourses,  the 
boldness  with  which  he  uttered  unpalatable 
truths,  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  degraded  humanity.  His  powerful  in- 
tellect and  refined  manners  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivated  minds,  and  his  sympathy  for 
the  laboring  classes  drew  to  his  chapel  a  crowd 
of  the  working  men  and  sewing  women  of 
Brighton. 

His  position  is  thus  described  by  his  biogra- 
pher : — 

"  He  came  into  contact  at  Brighton  with  re- 
ligious tendencies  and  sects  as  extreme  as  at 
Cheltenham,  but  they  were  opposed  more 
strongly  ihan  at  Cheltenham  by  a  bold  freedom 
of  thought  among  the  Upper  and  lower  classes, 
which  tended  in  the  former  to  carelessness  or 
■ilent  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter to  open  infidelity.  He  met  with  men  of  all 
tlasses,  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  and 
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widened  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  London  life, 
and  with  others,  whose  prejudices  were  as  blind 
as  those  of  the  smallest  village  in  England.  He 
associated  with  clergymen  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, who  had  rendered  themselves 
known  by  their  eloquence  and  their  writings,  or 
by  their  active  leadership  of  party.  He  min- 
gled with  persons  of  every  shade  of  Conserva- 
tism and  Liberalism,  and  among  the  working- 
inen,  with  large  numbers  of  hot  and  eager 
Chartists. 

If  he  had  been  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as 
he  had  been  six  years  before,  he  would,  like  a 
young  soldier,  have  rejoiced  at  his  position, 
placed  thus  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  worn  and  weary. 

He  had  a  presentiment*  which  was  not  alto- 
gether painful  to  him,  that  his  work, — done  as 
be  did  it,  with  a  throbbing  brain,  with  nerves 
strung  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  with  a  physi- 
cal excitement  which  was  all  the  more  consum- 
ing from  being  mastered  in  its  outward  forms,,. 
— would  kill  him  in  a  few  years.    He  resolved 
to  crowd  into  this  short  time  all  he  could.  He 
had  long  felt  that  Christianity  was  too  much 
preached  as  theology,  too  little  as  the  religion, 
of  daily  life ;  too  much  as  a  religion  of  feeling, 
too  little  as  a  religion  of  principles ;  too  much 
as  a  religion  only  for  individuals,  too  little  as  a 
religion  for  nations  and  for  the  world.    He  de- 
termined to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  state 
of  all  classes,  upon  the  questions  which  agitated 
society,  upon  the  great  movements  of  the  worlds 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  h$  had 
an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  intention. 
The  great  surge  which  took  its  impulse  from 
the  volcanic  outburst  of  February,  1848,  in 
Paris,  rolled  over  half  of  Europe.  The  de- 
crees of  February  25,  26,  by  which  Lamartine 
declared  France  republican,  and  which  practi- 
cally proclaimed  Socialism  as  well  as  Commun- 
ism, chimed  in  with  the  hopes  of  all  the  unregu- 
lated and  uneducated  minds  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  cry  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,  and  the  demands  based  upon  this 
watchword,  created  a  wild  fear  in  some  English- 
men, and  a  wild  joy  in  others,  which  were 
alike  irrational.  No  man  in  society  could  be 
silent  on  these  subjects.  Mr.  Robertson  re- 
solved not  to  be  silent  in  the  pulpit.  His  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him,  as  the  spirits  of  Cole- 
ridge and  of  Wadsworth  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  greater  revolution.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  downfall  of  old  oppressions;  and  in  the 
'  young  cries  of  Freedom'  he  thought  that  he 
heard  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  poor.    He  writes  in  1848  : — 

The  world  has  become  a  new  one  since  we 
met.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  world  full  of  hope, 
even  to  bursting.  I  wonder  what  you  think  of 
all  these  tumults : 

For  all  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal-dawn  of  thunder  pealg, 
Wherever  thought  had  wedded  fact. 

Some  outlines  of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  begin  to 
glimmer,  albeit  very  faintly,  and  far  off,  per- 
haps, by  many,  many  centuries.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  rough  sketch  by  a  master- 
hand  are  worth  the  seeing,  though  no  one  knows 
yet  how  they  shall  be  filled  up.  And  those 
bold,  free,  dashing  marks  are  made  too  plainly 
to  be  ever  done  out  again.  Made  in  blood,  as 
they  always  are,  and  made  somewhat  rudely  ; 
but  the  Master- Hand  is  visible  through  the 
great  red  splotches  on  the  canvas  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  could  almost  say,  sometimes,  in  ful- 
ness of  heart,  1  Now  let  Toy  servant  depart  in 
peace/ 

I  have  been  very  much  overdone  by  work 
here.  It  is  extremely  trying ;  full  of  encour- 
agement, but  full  of  a  far  larger  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  dislike  than  I  expected 
to  meet  with.  And  I  work  alone  with  i  many 
adversaries/  and  few  to  bless ;  but  with  a  very 
distinct  conviction  that  I  am  doing  something ; 
and  for  that  I  am  grateful,  for  it  is  well  nigh 
the  only  thing  that  is  worth  the  living  for. 

Early  in  the  year  1848,  he  began  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  His  sub- 
ject required  him  to  treat  of  a  great  revolution 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  passing  from 
the  patriarchal  governments  of  the  Judges  to 
the  establishment  of  a  kingdom ;  and  this  led 
him  to  treat  of  hereditary  rights  and  questions 


relating  to  civil  government.  His  views  on  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor  were 
subsequently  expounded  in  two  discourses  that 
have  been  noticed  in  this  review.  In  the  lec- 
tures on  the  book  of  Samuel,  these  subjects 
were  treated  of  as  Israelitish,  not  as  modern 
questions,  but  the  principles  enunciated  were 
obviously  applicable  to  the  events  then  tran- 
spiring. The  consequence  was  that  fi  he 
irritated  and  terrified  almost  all  parties  in 
Brighton.  A  cry  was  raised  against  him. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  Revolutionist  and  a 
Democrat.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
plain to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  he  was 
preaching  polities.  He  answered  that,  if  the 
principles  revealed  in  the  inspired  history  of 
Israelitish  society  happened  to  be  universal,  and 
to  fit  the  events  going  on  in  1818,  it  only  proved 
the  deep  inspiration  and  universal  character  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  was  not  to  be  blamed.  On 
the  other  hand,  workingmen  who  were  them- 
selves Revolutionists  in  feeling,  and  all  who  saw 
something  deeper  in  the  revolutions  than  a 
mere  blind  attack  upon  existing  Governments, 
listened  to  these  lectures  as  sincere  endeavors 
towards  a  Christian  solution  of  great  problems. 
Many  a  man  traces  to  their  influence  upon  hitn 
his  escape  from  the  false  fraternity  and  the 
false  freedom  of  Socialism,  into  a  higher  region 
of  thought,  where  a  truer  brotherhood  and  .a 
purer  liberty  were  conferred  on  him  in  Christ. 
But  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  neces- 
sarily shackeled  did  he  meet  these  questions.  A 
better  and  more  public  opportunity  was  soon  af- 
forded him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848, 
he  had  visited,  during  a  severe  illness,  Mr. 
Holtham,  a  member  of  his  congregation.  '  I 
found  one  thought/  Mr.  Robertson  says,  1  up- 
permost in  his  mind  :  How  shall  I  do  good  to 
the  working  classes  V  Their  consultations  for 
many  weeks  on  the  sub  ject  resulted  in  a  steady 
effort  to  establish  a  Workingman's  Institute  at 
Brighton." 

"  The  Institute  was  set  on  foot.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  subscription  of  a  penny  a  week 
from  each  of  the  members.  More  than  a  thous- 
and put  down  their  names.  They  cleaned  and 
papered  and  furnished  the  house  in  which  they 
met  with  their  own  hands.  The  library  was, 
for  the  most  part,  bought  by  themselves.  In 
this  way  their  independence  was  secured.  But 
they  were  not  too  haughty  to  accept  assistance 
and  gifts  of  books  from  the  wealthy.  Thus,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  deepest 
desires,  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  brought  to- 
gether, on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  He  was 
asked  by  the  committee,  which  was  composed 
solely  of  wgrkingmen,  to  open  the  Institute  by 
an  address.  He  answered  in  a  letter,  which 
shows  that  even  then,  scarcely  a  year  after  his 
arrival  in  Brighton,  the  isolation  which  so  pain- 
.  fully  affected  his  career  had  already  begun  :— - 
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I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  the  man  that 
should  be  selected.  They  should  have  some 
one  of  standing  and  influence  in  the  town,  and 
I  am  almost  a  stranger ;  and  my  taking  so 
prominent  a  position  might  fairly  be  construed 
into  assumption.  Again,  I  am  much  afraid  that 
my  name  might  do  them  harm  rather  than  good. 
They  wish  not  to  be  identified  at  all  with  party 
politics  and  party  religion ;  and  I  fear  that  in 
minds  of  very  many  of  the  more  influential  in- 
habitants of  the  town  my  name  being  made  con- 
spicuous would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  an  address  from  me 
would  damage  their  cause.  For  though  the 
institution  is  intended  to  be  self  supporting,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  wilfully  throw 
away  its  chances  of  assistance  from  the  richer 
classes,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  these  very 
many,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  are 
prejudiced  against  me,  and  perhaps  the  profes- 
sedly religiou3_  portion  of  society  most  strongly 
so.  Now,  I  do  think  this  is  a  point  for  very 
serious  consideration,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  distinctly  suggested  to  the  committee  before 
I  can  be  in  a  position  to  comply  with  or  decline 
complying  with  their  request.  Besides  this,  I 
believe  they  have  erred  in  their  estimate  of  my 
mental  calibre.  I  wish  most  earnestly,  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  they  would  select  a  better 
man." 

The  following  letter  written  to  Lady  Henly 
gives  an  account  of  his  hope3  and  fears  : — 

"I  am  anxious  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in 
the  cause  which  I  am  trying  to  assist.  The 
case  is  this.  About  1,100  workingmen  in  this 
town  have  just  organized  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation which,  by  a  small  weekly  subscription, 
enables  them  to  have  a  library  and  reading- 
room.  Their  proceedings  hitherto  nave  been 
marked  by  singular  judgment  and  caution,  ex- 
cept in  one  point, — that  they  have  unexpect- 
edly applied  to  me  to  give  them  an  opening 
address. 

A  large  number  of  these  are  intelligent 
Chartists,  and  there  is  some  misgiving  in  a  few 
minds  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
movement,  and  some  suspicion  of  its  being  only 
a  political  engine. 

My  reasons  for  being  anxious  about  this  effort 
are  these, — it  will  be  made.  The  workingmen 
have  as  much  right  to  a  library  and  reading- 
room  as  the  gentlemen  at  Folthorp's  or  the 
tradesmen  at  the  Athenpeum.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  shall  be  met  warmly  on  our 
parts,  or  with  that  coldness  which  deepens  the 
suspicion,  already  rankling  in  the  lower  classes, 
that  their  superiors  are  willing  for  them  to  im- 
prove so  long  as  they  themselves  are  allowed  to 
have  the  leading-strings. 

The  selection  of  books  for  the  library  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance;  as  I  have  be-' 
come  aware,  since  getting  a  little  insight  into 1 


the  working  of  this  institute,  of  an  amount  of 
bitterness  and  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  things  as 
they  are,  which  I  had  not  before  suspected  in 
its  full  extent.  And  people  go  on  saying, 
1  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  !'  " 

The  address  was  delivered  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1818.  It  was  listened  to  with  deep 
admiration  and  attention.  It  was  so  eloquent ; 
the  voice  and  manner  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered were  so  thrilling,  the  earnestness  and 
deep  belief  of  the  speaker  in  all  that  he  said 
were  so  impressive,  that  men  said  the  words 
seemed  imprinted  on  their  characters  forever. 
It  was  moreover  a  brave  and  noble  speech,  more 
brave  and  noble  than  can  be  easily  understood 
at  present.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  social  relations  of  the  upper 
and  lower  ranks  of  society,  which  are  common 
now,  were  very  uncommon,  especially,  on  the 
lips  of  clergymen.  The  '  elevation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,'  meant  to  most  men  at  that  -time, 
the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  mon- 
archy :  to  own  any  sympathy  with  a  Chartist 
was  to  acknowledge  one's  self  a  dangerous  char- 
acter :  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring 
men  was  to  initiate  a  revolution  :  to  use  the 
words  'liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  and 
to  say  that  they  had  a  meaning  and  a  truth  in 
them,  wa3  to  that  large  class  of  persons  to  whom 
terms  have  only  one  meaning  and  truth  only 
one  side, — to  whom  error  is  error  and  nothing 
more, — teaching  which  was  perilous  in  a  poli- 
tician, but  almost  impious  in  a  clergyman.  Sup- 
ported by  his  faith  in  truth,  Mr.  Robertson 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  He  taught  the 
right,  and  left  the  seed  to  its  own  vitality.  It 
cost  him  ease  and  finally  his  life  to  speak,  but 
he  would  not  be  silent.  The  misunderstanding 
and  censure  which  he  incurred  stung  him 
acutely,  but  could  not  sting  him  into  faithless- 
ness to  duty.  He  did  not  seek  for  martyrdom  : 
few  men  have  ever  shrunk  more  painfully  from 
publicity ;  but  he  steadfastly  resolved  to  fulfil 
his  work  and  bear  his  cross.  One  class,  though 
for  a  long  time  suspicious,  received  his  words 
with  joy,  and  hailed  him  as  a  faithful  friend. 
The  workingmen  of  Brighton  felt  that,  at  last, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  had  en- 
tered into  their  aspirations  and  their  wrongs." 

"  The  whole  address  may  be  described  as  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  errors  of  socialistic  theories, 
not  by  denouncing  them,  but  by  holding  forth 
the  truths  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  gain 
them  their  vitality  :  to  show  that  these  truths 
were  recognized  in  Christianity  and  placed 
there  upon  a  common  ground — where  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  society  could  meet  and  merge 
their  differences  in  sympathy  and  love." 

The  labors  of  Robertson  among  the  poor, 
and  his  intense  desire  to  rescue  the  fallen  and 
'  degraded,  gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence 
1  of  the  laboring  classes.    He  did  not  despise 
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those  who  had  been  reared  in  ignorance  and  sur- 1 
rounded  by  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  j 
but  through  all  their  degradation  he  beheld  | 
the  ruins  of  a  noble  nature,  which,  by  Christian 
sympathy  and  judicious  training,  might  be  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth. 

"  His  rule  of  life  was  not  '  Crush  what  is 
natural,'  but  1  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  Far  above  all 
other  motives  was  his  love  to  Christ.  That  was 
the  root  of  his  life,  and  the  life  of  all  his  effort. 
It  was  a  conscious,  personal,  realized  devotion. 
It  was  too  hallowed  a  feeling  for  him  to  speak 
much  of.  It  colored  and  pervaded  every 
thought;  was  an  unceasing  presence  with  him  • 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  every  endeavor,  and  was 
brought  to  bear  on  every  action  in  life,  on  every 
book  he  read,  and  almost  on  every  word  he  spoke. 

Temptations  and  doubts  he  strove  to  solve 
by  working  among  the  poor.  The  indulging  in 
mere«aspirations  he  would  not  permit  himself: 
lie  freed  his  ideal  world  from  its  atmosphere  of 
sloth  and  vague  cloud  land,  by  putting,  aa  far 
as  he  could,  his  aspirations  into  action.  No 
work  was  too  small  for  him.  He  did  not  de- 
spise the  dullest  intellect;  and  was  fair,  patient, 
and  gentle  in  argument,  even  with  the  intoler- 
ant. He  listened  to  a  child  with  interest  and 
consideration.  Somehow,  he  reached  the  most 
dense  in  a  Sunday-school  class.  He  led  the 
children  to  elaborate  for  themselves  the  thought 
he  wished  to  give  them,  and  to  make  it  their 
own.  No  pains  or  patience  were  spared  in  doing 
this.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  fiery  a  nature 
drudging  on  so  meekly,  and  gently,  and  perse- 
veringly,  content  to  toil  at  striking  sparks  out 
of  apparently  hopeless  clay.  But  untiring  ear- 
nestness and  unflinching  resolution  in  duty 
made  him  do  all  things  as  in  God's  sight." 

To  be  continued. 

<:  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of 
men  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  an- 
other, for  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all 
times  the  ssme,  manners  and  customs  vary  con- 
tinually. Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour, 
which  appear  to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  dis 
gust  to  his  cotemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some 
of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to 
blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  man- 
kind when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition, 
and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed 
with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
zeal  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.  A 
gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  ex- 
cited those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  spirit 
more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's, 
would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers 
which  he  braved  and  surmounted." — Cyclope- 
dia of  English  Lite  fat  are. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Dear  Friends  : — The  calls  to  duty  are  of 
daily  occurrence  with  you  as  well  as  with  me, 
but  the  painfully  pressing  needs  of  many  entire 
tribes  call  now  for  earnest  care,  because  it  does 
not  admit  of  delay.  If  what  I  have  written  is 
not  opportune,  I  must  implore  you  to  raise  a 
voice  in  the  Indians  behalf.  1  have  written 
under  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  and  0 
shall  the  appeal  be  in  vain. 

Your  sincere  friend,       Sidney  Averill. 

AN  APPEAL. 

Thr-re  is,  looming  up  in  the  Western  horizon, 
the  appalling  portent  of  a  war  of  extermination 
of  the  scattered  tribes — the  original  owners  of 
a  vast  territorial  domain.  The  Indian,  though 
artful  as  a  warrior,  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
reflection,  and  blind  to  consequences ;  the  plan 
he  takes  to  elude  his  pursuers  imperil  his  wife 
and  children.  For  his  pale  faced  enemy,  there 
is  but  one  way  to  conquer  him,  and  that  is  to 
destroy  the  Indian  lodges  in  the  covert  absence 
of  the  warriors.  To  fall  without  mercy  upon 
the  defenceless,  though  opposed  to  every  senti- 
ment of  justice,  will  be  impleaded  as  a  needful 
element  in  this  general  massacre.  The  Society 
of  Friends  may  not  stay  the  tide  of  vengeance ; 
but  it  is  believed  they  can  divert  it  into  a 
peaceful  course.  They  have,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  a  great  and  growing  influence  with  the 
Government.  A  committee  representing  all  the 
Friends  in  America,  would  not  appeal  in  vain. 
A  carefully  written  and  impartial  account  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  Indian  atrocities, 
will  disclose  beyond  a  doubt  the  darkest  chap- 
ter that  has  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  a 
greedy  speculation.  And  we  should,  in  justice 
to  the  poor  Indian,  examine  the  wrongs  which 
drive  him  on  to  desperation.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  ultimate  guilt  of  every  fiendish 
outrage  upon  the  western  plains,  lies  not  at  the 
door  of  the  wigwam,  but  at  the  trail  or  ranch 
of  the  white  man.  To  prevent  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood,  or  if  the  deep,  dark  guilt  fall 
upon  our  nation  that  we  may  escape  its  stainr 
are  we  not  called  to  act  in  the  ability  which  He 
gives  who  hears  the  cry  of  every  outcast  race  ; 
for  of  one  blood  He  has  made  all  nations. 

S.  A. 

If  you  depend  for  water  on  a  pond  that  is 
only  filled  by  thunder-storms,  you  will  often 
want  water;  but  if  you  have  a  conduit  that 
brings  in  water  from  a  deep  and  ever-flowing 
fountain,  you  never  want.  Human  feelings  and 
excitement,  and  emotions  created  by  appeals  to 
our  feelings,  may  produce  a  temporary  action, 
but  it  is  only  the  soul  which  is  actually 
(i  joined  to  the  Lord"  by  a  true  and  living 
faith,  that  never  wants  strength,  because 
Christ,  who  supplies  that  strength,  cun  never 
fail. 
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HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

"  Sometime  since/'  says  Dr.  Payson  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  young  clergyman, "  "  I  took  up  a  little 
work  purporting  to  be  the  lives  of  sundry  char- 
acters as  related  by  themselves.  Two  of  these 
characters  agreed  in  remarking  that,  they  were 
never  happy  until  they  ceased  striving  to  be 
great  men.  This  remark  struck  me,  as ''you 
know  the  most  simple  remarks  will  strike  us 
when  heaven  pleases.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
once  that  the  most  of  my  sufferings  and  sorrows 
were  occasioned  by  an  unwillingness  to  be 
nothing,  which  I  am,  and  by  consequent  strug- 
gles to  be  something.  I  saw  if  I  would  cease 
struggling,  and  consent  to  be  anything  or 
nothing,  just  as  God  pleases,  I  might  be  happy. 
You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  mention  this 
as  a  new  discovery.  In  one  sense  it  was  not 
new;  I  had  known  it  for  years.  But  I  now 
saw  it  in  a  new  light.  My  heart  saw  it  and 
consented  to  it;  I  am  comparatively  happy. 
My  dear  brother,  if  you  can  give  up  all  desire 
to  be  great,  and  feel  heartily  willing  to  be 
nothing,  you  will  be  happy  too." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

Review  of  11  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Junkin's 
Treatise,  entitled,  '  Sabbatismos,-  by  Justin  Martyr. 
T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher.  Philada.,  1867." 

The  use  of  passenger  cars  in  the  streets  of  our 
large  cities  has  of  late  years  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  the  question,  How  far  is  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day 
of  rest,  obligatory  upon  Christians?  Among 
the  publications  that  have  been  issued  relatiug 
to  this  subject, -the  work  of  which  the  title  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  this  article  ns  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  as  an  able  exposition  of 
liberal  views. 

The  author  informs  U3  in  his  Preface  that  at 
one  time  he  held  the  same  views  upon  "  the 
Sabbath  Question,"  popularly  so  called,  as  those 
entertained  by  the  author  of  "  Sabbatismos,"  but 
when  he  came  to  examine  the  subject,  he  was 
"  surprised  to  find  how  mucb  has  been  assumed 
as  undeniable,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
proof;  how  mucb,  he  regrets  to  say,  was  disin- 
genuously explained;  how  much  apparently  wil- 
fully misunderstood  ;  and  how  much  suppressed. 
When  the  treatise  under  review  came  under  his 
notice,  he  found  that  it  abounded,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  he  had  seen,  with  the  same  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  and  some  of  the  other 
shortcomings  to  which  he  has  just  referred. 
And  as  it  was  written  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  affecting  public  opinion  upon  the  religious 
unlawfulness  of  running  street  cars  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  as  no  one  seemed  disposed 
to  reply  to  it,  the  writer,  whose  convictious 
were  the  result  of  much  deliberation,  and;  as  he 


trusts,  of  candid  and  unbiassed  investigation, 
determined  to  do  so." 

He  says,  u  The  wish  of  those  who  favor  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  is  not  to  abolish  the 
Sabbath."  It  is  "  to  abolish  a  legal  restriction 
which  exists,  but  which  is  based  upon  a  re- 
ligious restriction  which  has  ceased  to  exist." 

"  The  freedom  which  Boston  in  this  respect 
enjoys  has  not,  that  we  have  ever  heard,  injured 
the  morals  of  that  city,  nor  is  there  in  conse- 
quence any  wish  to  abolish  the  Sabbath  ;  nor 
are  worldly  avocations  pursued  to  any  greater 
degree  than  before;  nor  do  those  who  leave  the 
city,  for  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  appear  to 
return  in  the  sad  condition  which  our  author 
describes, — namely,  'battered,  bruised  and 
bloody/  The  advocates  of  restriction  who  thus 
endeavor  to  arouse  passions  and  alarm  prejudices 
cannot  be  sincere,  or  they  would  not  by  their 
own  example  violate  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
or  countenauce  its  violation  in  others.  Their 
own  conduct  shows  their  insincerity,  for  they 
are  not  willing  to  accord  the  liberty  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  The  whole  question  is 
resolved  into  this:  la  the  fourth  commandment 
now  morally  binding  ?u 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this  work  are  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  the  question  whether 
the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath,  is  a  part 
of  the  moral  law;  that  is,  the  law  made  known 
in  the  conscience  and  binding  upon  all  man- 
kind. Many  eminent  authorities  are  quoted  to 
prove  that  this  commandment  was  restricted  to 
the  Jews,  and  not  binding  on  Christians. 

If  the  ground  taken  by  the  author  of  Sabba- 
tismos can  be  maintained,  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  in- 
tended to  be  perpetually  binding  on  all  nations, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  kept  in 
all  its  strictness,  and  that  no  human  authority 
can  transfer  its  obligations  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  No  one  claims>  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  kept  now  with  the  strict- 
ness enjoined  by  Moses  and  formerly  practised 
by  the  Jews,  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  pre- 
cept of  Christ  or  his  apostles  has  transferred  its 
observance  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  showing 
that  their  Lord  and  Master  did  not  keep  the 
Sabbath  with  the  strictness  practised  by  the 
Jews;  and  when  the  Pharisees  complained  that 
his  disciples  violated  the  law  in  this  respect,  he 
replied  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man^ 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  alleged  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  because  the  disciples  met 
for  divine  worship  on  First  day, — being  the  day 
of  Christ's  resurrection, — therefore  it  became 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  seventh  day  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Yet 
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the  author  of  Sabbatismos  says,  "  We  admit 
that  any  other  day"  [than  Sunday] — "  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  if  agreed  upon  over  the  whole  country 
— would  do  as  well."  If  the  day  may  rightfully 
be  changed  by  human  authority,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  manner  of  observing  it  may,  by  the 
same  authority,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  in- 
nocent enjoyments  of  the  people. 

Our  author  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the 
three  principal  texts  bearing  upon  this  question, 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  first  of  these 
texts,  (Rom.  xiv.  5,  6,)  the  Apostle  teaches  the 
largest  charity  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
dajs;  in  the  second,  (Gal.  iv.  10,  11,)  he  ex- 
presses his  fears  of  a  Judaizing  spirit:  "Ye  ob- 
serve days  and  months  and  times  and  years.  I 
em  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you 
labor  in  vain  in  the  third,  (Col.  ii.  16,  17,) 
he  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  Christian 
liberty:  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ." 

Sabbatarian  writers  have  found  these  texts 
exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  author 
of  Sabbatismos,  while  omitting  some  verses, 
glosses  over  others,  and  maintains  that  the  Sab- 
bath days  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  were  the 
"  annual  Sabbaths,"  or  Sabbatical  years,  when 
the  land  was  left  without  culture. 

In  his  tenth  chapter  our  author  has  brought 
forward  a  formidable  array  of  distinguished 
Reformers  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  exclu- 
sively a  Jewish  institution  not  binding  on  us. 
"  We  have,"  he  says,  "  in  support  of  this  view 
the  testimony  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
Beza,  Bucer,  Zuinglius,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Frith, 
Knox,  Chilingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter, 
Barrow,  Milton,  Barclay,  Limbouch,  and  in 
more  recent  times,  of  Paley,  of  Arnold  of  Rug- 
by, Whateley,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  in 
America,  that  of  Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  Br. 
James  Alexander,  &c.  &c." 

Luther  says,  "The  Gospel  regardeth  neither 
Sabbath  nor  holidays,  because  they  endured  but 
for  a  time,  and  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of 
preaching,  to  the  end  that  God's  word  might  be 
tended  and  taught." 

In  his  last  chapter,  entitled,  "The  Quaker 
and  the  Puritan,"  the  author  points  out  the 
wise  liberality  of.  the  former,  and  the  rigid  in- 
tolerance of  the  latter.  Penn  and  his  friends, 
while  abstaining  from  secular  business  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  did  not  regard  it  as  being 
holier  than  other  days,  nor  did  they  observe  it 
in  the  manner  of  the  New  England  Puritans. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  author,  while  exposing  the  fallacy 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Sabbatarians, 
does  not  propose  to  dispense  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of 


rest;  he  merely  advocates  a  reasonable  and  lib- 
eral construction  or  amendment  of  the  law,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  time 
of  cessation  from  labor  and  secular  business  has 
been  found  by  experience  a  salutary  custom,  in- 
vigorating both  the  mind  and  the  body,  con- 
tributing to  special  enjoyment,  and  affording  an 
opportunity  lor  religious  retirement  or  public 
worship. 

How  welcome  must  be  the  return  each  week 
of  this  season  of  rest  to  the  care-worn  merchant, 
the  overwearied  artisan,  and  the  domestic  em- 
ployed in  household  drudgery.  If  any  of  these 
find  it  conducive  to  their  health  or  relaxation 
to  seek  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  on  this  their 
only  leisure  day,  why  should  the  facilities  of  the 
street  cars  be  denied  them,  while  the  affluent 
in  their  coaches  are  permitted  to  drive  through 
all  the  streets  of  the  city  and  to  travel  in  the 
country  without  restriction  ?  To  the  infirm  and 
the  aged  who  live  at  a  distance  from  their 
places  of  worship  in  the  city,  the  use  -of  the 
street  cars  would  be  a  great  convenience. 

In  relation  to  the  Sabbath  Question,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  seemed  to  have  changed  places; 
the  former  metropolis  of  the  pilgrims  having 
become  the  centre  of  liberal  ideas,  while  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love  has  succumbed  to  the 
sway  of  the  Puritans. 

The  book  is  neatly  printed  on  good  paper. 

S.  M.  J. 


THE  STILL  BEAUTY  OF  NATURE. 

If  there  could  be  some  splendid  confusion 
produced  amid  the  serenity  of  the  present  uni- 
versal order  ;  if  some  broad  constellation  should 
begin  to-night  to  play  off  from  all  its  lamps 
volleys  of  Bengal  lights,  that  should  fall  in 
showers  of  many-colored  sparks  and  fiery  ser- 
pents down  the  spaces  of  the  heavens;  or  if 
some  blazing  and  piratical  comet  should  butt 
and  jostle  the  whole  outworks  of  a  system,  and 
rush  like  a  celestial  fire  ship,  destroying  order, 
and  kindling  the  calm  fleets  that  sail  upon  the 
infinite  azure  into  a  flame,  how  many  thousands 
there  are  that  would  look  up  to  the  skies,  for 
the  first  time  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  exclaim 
inwardly  :  "  Surely  there  is  the  finger  of  God." 
They  do  not  see  anything  surprising  or  subdu- 
ing in  the  punctual  rise  and  steady  netting  of 
the  sun,  and  its  imperial  and  boundless  bounty ; 
and  yet  there  is  enough  fire  in  the  sun  to  spirt 
any  quantity  of  flaming  and  fantastic  jets;  it 
could  fill  the  whole  space  between  Mercury  and 
Neptune  with  brilliant  pyrotechnics  and  jubilee 
displays,  such  as  children  gaze  at  and  clap  their 
hands.  But  the  great  old  sun  is  not  selfish, 
and  has  no  French  ambition  for  such  tawdry 
glories.  It  reserves  its  fires,  keeps  them  stored 
in  its  breast,  spills  over  no  sheets  of  flame 
from  its  high  caldron,  but  shoots  still  and 
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steadily  its  clean,  white  beams  into  the  ether; 
these  evoke  flowers  from  the  bosom  of  every 
globe,  and  paint  the  far-off  satellites  of  Uranus 
with  silver  beauty. —  Thomas  King. 


God  knows  what  keys  in  the  human  soul  to 
touch  in  order  to  draw  out  its  sweetest  and  most 
perfect  harmonies.  They  may  be  the  minor 
strains  of  sadness  and  sorrow;  they  may  be  the 
loftier  notes  of  joy  and  gladness;  God  knows 
where  the  melodies  of  our  nature  are,  and  what 
discipline  will  call  them  forth.  Some  with 
plaintive  songs  must  walk  in  lowly  vales  all  life's 
weary  way;  others  in  loftier  hymns  shall  sing  of 
nothing  but  joy  as  they  tread  the  mountain  tops 
of  life;  but  they  all  unite  without  a  discord  or 
a  jar,  as  the  ascending  anthem  of  loving  and 
believing  hearts  finds  its  way  into  the  chorus  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 


HOW  GOD  SOMETIMES  ANSWERS  PRAYER. 

*  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God."  u  If  .any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  "  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  doubtless  the  earnest  daily  prayer  of 
every  true  disciple  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
withdraw  his  affections  from  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  fix  them  fully  and  in- 
tensely upon  God;  that  all  undue  attachment 
to  earth  and  earthly  objects  may  be  sundered  ; 
and  that  God  alone  may  fill  his  soul,  may  be 
his 

"  all  sufficient  good, 

His  portion  and  his  choice." 

This  prayer  cannot  but  be  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  ;  and,  if  it  indicate  the  prevail- 
ing temper  and  desire  of  the  heart,  will  assured- 
ly be  answered.  But  the  answer  may  come  by 
a  process  he  little  expects.  He  may  look  for  it 
as  the  result  of  some  direct  divine  influence 
upon  the  soul.  But  this  is  not  God's  usual 
method  of  grace.  The  soul  must  needs  go 
through  a  disciplinary  process  to  be  purified 
and  etherealized  ;  and  may  be  at  the  time  un- 
conscious of  the  divine  influence  by  which  the 
proce-s  is  directed.  "  He  leadeth  the  blind  by 
a  way  he  knew  not." 

He  who  offers  this  prayer  may  presently  find 
himself  interrupted  in  his  worldly  prosperity. 
His  schemes  for  accumulation  are  frustrated. 
The  "  fields  may  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  be 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  herds  in 
the  stalls."  Poverty  may  stare  him  in  the 
face;  friends  may  prove  recreant;  the  dear 
ones  of  his  family  may  be  stricken,  and  sick- 
ness and  death  may  invade  the  domestic  circle. 
His  reputation  among  men  may  suffer,  his  con- 
duct be  questioned,  his  motives  impugned,  and 
his  ;<  name  be  cast  out  as  evil f  innumerable 
evils  may  press  upon  and  almost  crush  him,  till 
he  cries  out,  "  0  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my 
soul  ?    Why  hidest  thou  thy  face  from  me  ?  I 


am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth 
up  ;  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors  I  am  distracted." 
"  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  thy  waves."  "  Hath  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Is  His  mercy  clean 
gone  forever;  and  will  He  be  favorable  no 
more  ?"  Or,  with  Luther,  "  Lord,  where  art 
thou?  My  God,  where  art  thou?  Come,  I 
pray  thee.  I  will  not  let  thee  go.  And, 
though  the  world  should  be  thronged  with 
devils,  and  this  body  be  cast  forth,  trodden 
under  foot,  cut  in  pieces,  consumed  to  ashes, 
my  soul  is  thine.  My  soul  belongs  to  thee,  and 
I  will  abide  with  thee  forever.  Amen.  O 
God,  send  help." 

Thus  be  is  weaoed  from  earth,  and  driven  to 
God  as  his  only  and  last  resort. 

"  God  is  the  refuge  of  his  soul 

When  storms  of  dark  distress  invade." 

His  prayer  is  answered. — By  and  by  the 
clouds  break  away,  and  light  breaks  in  upon  his 
soul.  He  now  sees  that  what  appeared  to  him 
as  altogether  adverse  and  mysterious  was  for 
his  best  good.  True,  in  his  darkness  and 
trouble,  like  good  old  Jacob,  he  had  said,  "All 
these  things  are  against  me."  But,  now  that 
he  sees  "  the  end  of  the  Lord,"  he  is  satisfied, 
as  was  Jacob,  that  they  were  all  for  him — that 
the  fiery  trials  through  which  he  had  been  led 
were  necessary  to  purge  away  the  dross  from 
his  soul.  He  now  thinks  of  the  "  goodness  "  as 
well  as  the  "  severity  of  God,"  and  remembers 
with  gratitude  all  "  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  led  him,"  and  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
and  singing, 

"  I  love  the  Lord, 
Because  he  hath  heard  ray  voice  and  ray  supplica- 
tions, 

Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me, 

Therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me, 

The  pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon  me, 

I  found  trouble  and  sorrow, 

Then  called  I  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

OLord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  miy  soul. 

Gracious  is  the  Lord  and  righteous : 

Yea  our  God  is  merciful,  etc." — Vide  Ps.  116. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  Because  we  do  not  always  receive  a  prompt 
and  literal  answer  to  our  prayers,  we  are  not 
to  infer  thence  that  God  disregards  them.  He 
may  have  a  way  of  answering  more  worthy  of 
himself,  and  far  better  for  us,  which  he  will 
reveal  in  due  time. 

2.  The  attainment  of  holiness  may  involve 
the  necessity  for  great  trials  and  afflictions.  If 
we  would  have  our  prayers  to  this  end  an- 
swered, let  us  be  prepared  to  pass  through  fiery 
trials. 

3.  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  praying  for 
holiness  on  this  account.  "  For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
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for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  aud  eternal  weight 
of  glory. 

4.  Let  us  not  despise  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  we  are  rebuked  of  him. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
ecourgeth  every  son  whom  he  received." 

A.  W.  C. 

Godfrey,  III.,  March  21st. 
— N.  Y.  Independent. 

FRIENDS'  I  NT  ELL  I G  E  NO  ER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1867. 

To  Subscribers. — The  Editors  have  en- 
deavored to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract 
between  them  and  their  subscribers,  and  wished 
to  avoid  any  remarks  in  relation  to  money  mat- 
ters. But  as  quite  a  number  of  subscribers 
have  not  complied  with  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract for  our  paper,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  conditions — u  Payments"  must  foe"  made 
to  me,  at  my  office,  in  advance. 

Those  of  our  city  subscribers  who  are  in 
arrears  will  please  call  at  once.  As  it  is  so 
unsafe  to  send  money  by  mail,  I  would  suggest 
to  those  in  the  country  and  at  a  distance  to  re- 
mit by  check,  draft,  or  P.  0.  money  order,  or 
in  person,  between  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M., 
(on  Seventh-days,  3  P.  M.) 

Those  receiving  our  paper  and  expecting 
to  have  it  at  club  rates  will  please  see  that 
their  accounts  are  settled  during  the  present 
(Seventh)  month.  If  unpaid  at  1st  of  Eighth 
month,  I  am  authorized  to  collect  full  subscrip- 
tion price  ($3.00.) 

Emmor  Comly,  Agent. 

Swarthmore  College. — In  reply  to  fre- 
quent inquiries  as  to  when  this  Institution  is 
likely  to  be  opened  for  pupils,  we  are  prepared 
to  answer  that  the  building  committee  are  pre- 
vented from  putting  the  inside  work  under 
contract  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  funds, 
and  unless  these  are  provided  before  the  close 
of  the  present  building  season  the  school  cannot 
be  opened,  as  was  anticipated,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1868. 

The  friend  upon  whom  the  labor  of  soliciting 
eubscriptions  mainly  devolves  has  solicited  ap- 
pointments in  various  sections,  being  willing  to 
hold  conferences  at  any  time  which  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  to  inform  all  who  will  at- 
tend these  of  the  objects,  plans  and  present 


condition  of  the  concern,  but  there  has  been  as 
yet  no  movement  in  this  direction  the  present 
summer. 

He  has  spent  some  days  in  riding  through 
different  sections  of  the  couutry,  calling  on 
Friends,  but  has  found  this  method  rather  un- 
productive; those  residing  on  farms  live  too 
remote  from  each  other  for  a  large  number  to 
be  called  upon  in  a  day,  and  of  those  called  on 
some  are  absent  from  home,  some  unprepared  to 
decide  upon  a  subscription  at  the  time,  and  some 
desirous  of  shifting  a  burden  which  belongs  to 
themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  others. 

In  the  meantime  every  day  brings  the  fund 
already  collected  nearer  its  end,  and  although 
the  recent  subscriptions  in  the  cities  have  been 
considerable,  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  opening  the  school  increases  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 

To  the  large  number  of  persons  having  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  looking  toward  this  school 
as  likely  to  meet  their  wants,  this  statement 
will  appear  rather  discouraging,  but  we  would 
remind  such  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  aid 
materially  in  removing  this  uncertainty;  if 
every  one  so  circumstanced  will  contribute  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  this  year,  and  having 
done  so  will  open  the*  way  for  labor  among  his 
neighbors,  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained 
in  time  to  open  Swarthmore  at  the  time  pro- 
posed. 

We  are  aware  that  those  most  needing  this 
school  are  not  generally  those  who  have  most 
means  accumulated,  but  there  are  few  who 
have  not  something  to  spare,  and  it  is  by  sacri- 
ficing something  for  an  object  in  which  we  are 
interested  that  we  can  best  demonstrate  our 
sincerity  in  urging  it  upon  others. 

So  important  is  the  completion  of  this  school 
next  summer,  that  we  should  esteem  a  failure 
to  accomplish  it  a  real  cause  of  discouragement. 
Hundreds  of  children  who  have  looked  toward 
it  are  already  growing  past  the  age  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  others  who  are  younger 
are  anticipating  with  confidence  entering  at  the 
time  named  by  the  managers,  conditioned  only 
on  the  funds  being  contributed;  the  Society  of 
Friends  is,  meanwhile,  suffering  for  want  of  the 
influence  and  strength  which  such  an  Institu- 
tion -is  calculated  to  bestow  upon  it.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  faithfulness,  liberality  and  a  con_ 
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scientiotis  disposition  among  those  blessed  with 
means  to  make  them  available  for  the  good  of 
others.  Will  not  our  friends  forward  their 
names  to  Edward  Parrish,  800  Arch  street/ 
who  is  authorized  to  receive  their  subscriptions, 
and  will  correspond  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
concern. 


Married,  on  Third-day,  the  18th  of  Sixth  month, 
1867,  with  the  approbation  of  Nottingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ezra  E.  Phillips,  son  of  David  and  Ann-ri 
A.  Phillips,  to  Ada  Pyle,  daughter  of  Jo3eph  and 
Milcah  0.  Pyle,  all  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  his 
residence  near  Harveysburg,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Amos 
Underwood,  in  his  81st  year;  a  member  of  Miami 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  appeared  prepared  for  the 
change,  and  only  anxious  that  "  patience  might  have 
its  perfect  work1'  in  awaiting  his  app  inted  time. 

 ,  at  Rush  Creek,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  24th 

of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Hannah  B,  wife  of  Josiab 
Thorne,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  death  of  this 
dear  friend  her  family  sustains  an  irreparable  loss. 
All  looked  up  to  her  for  counsel.  Her  affectionate 
sympathy  was  ever  ready  to  soothe  in  sorrow  and 
comfort  in  affliction.  She  was  truly  a  friend  in  time 
of  need  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  bore  a  protracted  illness  with  meekness  and 
Christian  resignation,  often  desiring  that  she  might 
pass  quietly  away,  which  was  mercifully  granted. 

 ,  suddenly,  by  accident,  at  Texas,  Md.,  on  the 

16th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Powell  Griscom,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  said  of  him  in  public, 
"We  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  county  more  universally  beloved. 
He  was  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  a  stead 
fast  friend,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  needy.  His  great 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  his  re  >dy  aid  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings  will  long  be  re- 
membered. He  was  foremost  in  every  g->od  work 
undertaken  by  the  people  of  his  county  village, 
and  was  ever  willing  to  contribute  his  means  and 
influence  to  the  success  of  any  undertaking  that 
might  result  in  their  material  or  moral  benefit!  We 
have  never  seen  such  general  sorrow  expressed  at  the 
death  of  any  citizen  of  our  county." 

 ,  of  consumption,  at  Texas,  Md.,  on  the  10th 

of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Emily  Griscom,  in  the  27th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  resigned,  and  willing  to 
depart  when  her  heavenly  Father  deemed  best ;  some- 
times longing  for  the  home  only  He  could  give,  and 
sometimes  feeling  drawn  earthward  by  her  strong 
affection  for  those  she  must  leave  behind  her.  For 
some  years  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  use  her  influ- 
ence among  her  friends,  especially  the  young  men  of 
her  acquaintance,  to  induce  them  to  take  high  aims 
in  life;  to  leave  off  habits  that  would  deteriorate 
their  characters  ;  and  to  seek  the  only  help  that  could 
strengthen  them  for  such  work.  Her  efforts  were 
often  happily  successful,  and  though  she  counted  her 
talent  small,  it  was  not  folded  away,  but  still  added 
to  the  heavenly  treasure,  that  knows  no  waste  or 
corruption.  A.  G. 

 ,  in  Bristol,  Pa  ,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst., 

Abigail,  widow  of  Abraham  Warner,  in  the  83d  year 
of  her  age.  . 

 .  on  the  27th.  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence  in  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Susan,  wife 
of  Musis  Lancaster,  iu  her  80th  year. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  bia 
residence  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Jonathan  Pickering. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Albert  G.  Walton,  in  his  43d  year. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  Abing- 

ton,  Pa.,  Sarah  C,  wife  of  Israel  H.  Mather,  aged  29 
years, 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  Seventh  month  2d,  1867, 

Charles  Mather,  youngest  son  of  George  A.  and 
Eliza  Hulme  Smith,  »ged  4  years,  2  mos.  and  12  days  ; 
members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  J.  Gillingbatn 

Fell,  Mary  Wilson,  in  her  75th  year,  widow  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  of  Bucks  Co.  She  was  a  member  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  faMier,  at  Greenbrook,  near  PLdufield, 
N.  J.,  Margaret  R.,  wife  of  Hugh  W.  Harned,  and 
daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Rebecca  Vail,  in  her  47th 
year;  a  member  of  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  she  was  faithful  in  attending, 
when  health  permitted.  She  was  an  affectionate 
wife  and  tender  mother.  T. 

On  reading  the  death  of  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Leedom,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the 
past.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  worih,  possessing 
strong  mental  and  physical  energies;  her  heart  and 
band  were  ever  ready  to  relieve  ,  and  being  free  from 
peifish  or  sectarian  prejudice,  was  truly  a  landmark 
in  the  neighborhood.  During  her  protracted  life  she 
had  many  afflicting  dispensations,  which  she  ever 
bore  with  cheerful  resignation,  evincing,  "Not  my 
will  but  Thine  be  done."  Her  earthly  labors  are  now 
ended,  and  her  pure  spirit  rests  in  the  arms  of  her 
Saviour.  L. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  7th 
mo.  19th,  at  3|  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


The  following  contributions  to  "Friends'  Publi- 
cation Association"  are  hereby  acknowledged  : 
From  three  members  of  Darby  Mo.  Meeting.... $25  00 


Several  Friends  in  Philadelphia   66  00 

T.  B.  L.,  Germantown   25  00 

J.  S..  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y  ,   2  00 

S.  L.  P.,  Oxmead,  N.  J   25  00 

Two  Friends  at  Trenton,  N.  J   20  00 

S.  M.,  Kennett  Square   5  00 

Friends  at  West  Chester  ,          2  00 

A.  J.  P.,  Clarksboro,  N.  J  '.   2  00 

N.  R.,  By  berry   5  00 

Friends  belonging  to  Fallowfield  Mo.  Meeting, 

through  R.  Darlington  ,  30  00 

EUJ.,  of  Camden  (Del.)  Monthly  Meeting   20  00 


A  number  of  subscriptions  of  $100  each  have  also 
been  received,  conditional,  that  fifty  Friends  are  will- 
ing to  donate  that  amount,  towards  a  working  capi- 
tal for  the  Association. 

As  works  are  being  offered  to  the  Association  for 
publication,  it  is  hoped  that  Friends  will  feel  interest 
enough  to  aid  us  by  their  contributions  in  proportion 
to  their  ability. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

111  Willow  St.,  Philada. 

Years  may  pass  over  our  heads  without  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  acts  cf  high  benefi- 
cence or  extensive  utility:  whereas  not  a  day 
passes  but  in  the  common  transactions  of  life, 
and  especially  in  the  intercourse  of  domestic 
society,  gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting  the 
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happiness  of  others,  and  for  strengthening  in 
ourselves  the  habit  of  virtue.  There  are  situa- 
tions not  a  few  in  life,  when  the  encouraging 
reception,  the  courteous  manner,  and  the  look 
of  sympathy,  bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart 
than  the  most  bounteous  gift. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  Farmington,  N~.  F.,  by  ad- 
journments, from  tJie  tenth  day  of  the  Sixth 
Month  to  the  thirteenth  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1867. 

On  calling  the  representatives,  named  in  the 
reports  received  from  our  several  Quarterly  and 
Half  Yearly  Meetings,  they  all  answered  except 
five — and  satisfactory  reasons  were  assigned 
for  the  absence  of  two  of  them. 

Certificates  of  unity  from  Friends  in  attend- 
ance from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  are  ac- 
ceptably with  us,  were  read,  as  follows,  viz  : 

One  for  George  Truman,  a  minister  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
and  endorsed  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

One  for  Catharine  Truman,  wife  and  com- 
panion of  George  Truman,  from  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  each  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence  with  us. 
Their  interesting  contents  contributing  to  edify 
and  strengthen  us,  furnishing  a  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  such  a  correspondence. 

The  following  minute  was  received  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  viz  : 

"  At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  at  Mendon, 

4th  of  Fourth  month,  1867, 

"  The  subject  of  the  propriety  of  taking  an 
enumeration  of  the  members  belonging  to  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  making  an  improvement 
in  the  manner  of  keeping  a  record  of  them, 
claiming  our  attention,  resulted  in  believing 
that  it  was  best  to  forward  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  its  consideration. 

"  Extracted  from  the  minutes,  by 

"  John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk." 

The  subject  claiming  the  deliberate  attention 
of  the  Meeting,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  report  at  a  future  sitting  of  this  Meet- 
ing, 

The  time  for  which  the  representative  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  expiring  this  year,  a 
committee  was  named  to,  in  conjunction  with  a 
like  committee  ot  Women  Friends,  consider  of, 
and  propose  at,  a  future  sitting  of  this  Meeting, 
the  names  of  suitable  Friends  for  that  service. 

The  representatives  are  requested  to  stop  at 
the  rise  of  this  meeting,  to  consider  of,  and 
propose  at  our  next  sitting,  the  name  of  a 
Friend  for  Clerk,  and  one  for  Assistant  Clerk. 


On  the  following  morning,  Nathan  Dennis, 
on  behalf  of  the  representatives,  reported  they 
had  conferred  together,  and  were  united  in 
proposing  John  J.  Cornell  for  Clerk,  and  Jacob 
•S.  Cronk  for  Assistant  Clerk.  Their  names, 
after  being  separately  considered,  were  united 
with,  aud  they  appointed  to  those  services  for 
one  year. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  by 
the  answers  to  the  queries  received  from  our 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings,  sum- 
maries of  which  were  adopted,  and  directed  to 
be  recorded  as  representing  our  present  state. 

As  the  state  of  Society  was  thus  brought 
before  us,  our  minds  were  introduced  into  feel- 
ing and  travail  for  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  flock.  The  evidences  thus  furnished, 
that  there  was  need  of  more  and  continued 
effort,  caused  much  exercise,  and  lively  and 
pertinent  counsel  was  handed  forth. 

The  continued  neglect  of  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  spread  a  deep  concern 
over  the  Meeting,  and  we  were  feelingly  re- 
minded that  no  organization  could  long  hold 
together,  unless  its  members  should  meet,  and 
!  that  if  our  Society  maintained  its  high  position 
before  the  world,  it  must  often  meet  together, 
and  meet,  too,  in  tliat  Power  which  we  acknowl- 
edge to  have  gathered  us  to  be  a  people  ;  and 
|  when  we  thus  met,  as  each  mind  was  con- 
cerned to  seek  to  know,  and  strove  to  perform, 
its  whole  duty,  there  would  be  an  influence 
flowing  out  not  only  towards  our  own  people, 
but  towards  others  who  may  surround  us.  And 
as  we  were  concerned  to  hold  such  meetings  in 
this  Power,  we  should  be  drawn  together  by  a 
force  beyond  anything  which  could  be  exerted 
by  man.  The  example  of  those  who  were  first 
gathered  under  our  name,  ^the  devotion  they 
manifested,  the  Power  which  drew  them  to- 
gether, to  sit  down  and  hold  sweet  communion 
with  each  other  and  with  their  God,  wa.s  feel- 
ingly adverted  to.  So  powerful  was  this  draw- 
ing to  meet,  and  so  strengthening  to  their 
minds,  that  no  outward  circumstance  could  de- 
ter them;  no  fear  of  incarceration  in  loathsome 
dungeons;  no  fear  of  armed  bands,  either  with- 
out their  meetings,  or  their  entrance  within 
them,  seemed  to  affect  them.  And  it  was 
shown  that  we,  too,  might  realize  the  same 
Divine  influence,  enabling  us  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices necessary,  to  fear  no  outward  disturb- 
ances, in  order  to  receive  the  blessed  incomes 
of  that  love  which,  in  those  seasons  where, 
when  gathered,  each  mind  was  drawn  out  in 
devotion  to  the  All-merciful  Father,  flows  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  watering  the  whole  heritage, 
binding  and  cementing  it  together. 

We  were  reminded  that  love  was  indeed  the 
foundation  of  every  true  religious  structure, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  true  unity  unless  it 
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was  based  upon  it.  And  where  this  was  the 
foundation,  difference  of  view  or  sentiment 
would  make  no  disturbing  element;  that  in 
that  bond  by  which  we  would  be  held  together, 
we  must  recognize  a  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  out  of  which  flows  that  charity  which 
acknowledges  that  difference  of  view  in  accord- 
ance with  our  different  states  of  experience,  may 
be  main  lined,  and  all  under  the  power  of  love. 

We  were  cautioned  to  watch  every  avenue  of 
the  heart,  that  nothing  may  enter  to  make  in- 
road upon  this  pure  feeling,  and  were  shown 
that  were  this  the  case,  ihere  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  report  deficiencies  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant testimony. 

The  attention  of  the  young  was  feelingly 
called  to  a  more  faithful  maintenance  of  our 
testimony,  in  regard  to  plainness.  It  was  shown 
that  although  it  might  be  said  there  was  no 
religion  in  dress,  yet  by  it  we  manifested  before 
men  the  state  of  the  heart.  If  our  conduct 
was  right,  if  the  whole  desire  of  the  mind  was 
to  be  found  serving  God,  this  would  regulate 
the  outward  appearance,  and  would  check  the 
desire  to  conform  to  the  world,  either  in  dress 
or  address;  and  that  in  our  intercourse  with 
men,  we  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  plain 
language,  which  is  the  language  of  true  affec- 
tion ;  but  would  be  willing,  however  singular  it 
might  make  us  appear,  to  faithfully  bear  this 
testimony  before  the  world. 

Our  testimony  against  intemperance  has 
claimed  our  attention,  and  while  we  have  cause 
for  gratitude  that  the  reports  show  us  as  a  body 
to  be  nearly  clear  of  this  great  evil,  yet,  we 
were!  reminded,  that  we  should  not  on  that  ac- 
count relax  our  vigilance,  nor  cease  our  efforts 
for  the  checking  of  the  spread  of  its  dire  influ- 
ence, and  the  reclamation  of  those  v&o  have 
yielded  to  its  seductive  temptations. 

We  were  reminded  that  though  we  were  not 
now  suffering  from  the  bold  and  open  attacks  of 
a  hireling  ministry,  yet  it  was  working  insidi- 
ously in  an  undercurrent,  and  we  were  called 
upou  to  watch  more  closely  its  movements,  and 
encouraged  to  more  firmly  and  faithfully  resist 
its  encroachments. 

A  lively  exercise  was  felt  for  the  younger 
portion  of  the  Society,  that  they  might  be 
brought  forward  into  a  more  active  cooperation 
in  its  concerns ;  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
manifest  their  interest  by  the  expiessioa  of 
their  views.  And  the  elder  portion  were  ex- 
horted, in  the  appointment  to  services  in  the 
Society,  to  let  their  minds  feel  with  and  for  the 
young — and  thus  aid  them  in  assuming  their 
proportion  of  the  responsibilities  which  devolve 
upon  us  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

To-morrow  being  the  day  usually  set  apart 
for  public  Divine  worship,  the  meeting  adjourns 
to  10  o'clock  on  Fifth-day  morning. 


Fifth  day —The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  now  introduced  and  read,  and 
the  proceedings  approved. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
•proposition  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
made  the  following  report,  viz.  : 

We,  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  proposition  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, report  that  most  of  our  number  have  met 
and  conferred  together;  and  are  united  in  re- 
commending that  the  Yearly  Meeting  request 
the  Monthly  Meetings  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  an  enumeration  of  their  members,  and 
report  to  the  Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  number  of  members  they  find  on  the  records. 
And  we  would  also  recommend  that  the  re- 
corder in  each  Monthly  Meeting  should  be 
furnished  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  a  suita- 
ble book  in  which  may  be  kept,  in  alphabetical 
order,  on  the  left  hand  page  of  said  book,  a 
record  of  all  members  of  the  Society,  and  how 
they  became  so — whether  by  birth,  request  or 
certificate;  and  on  the  right  hand  page,  oppo- 
site each  name,  a  record  of  their  death,  re- 
moval, disownment,  or  change  of  name  if  mar- 
ried, as  the  case  may  be,  should  either  occur. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

John  J.  Cornell, 
Sarah  D.  Searing. 

Farmington,  6  th  mo.  11th,  1867. 

The  meeting  uniting  therewith,  it  is  directed 
to  be  forwarded  in  the  extracts  to  our  subordin- 
ate meetings,  for  their  observance.  And  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  directed  to  procure 
and  furnish  our  Monthly  Meetings  the  neces- 
sary books  to  keep  such  a  record,  and  call  on 
the  Treasurer  for  the  expense,  Women's  Meet- 
ing concurring  therein. 

The  committee  appointed  to  propose  names  of 
Friends  to  constitute  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, conferred  together,  and  are  united  in 
offering  the  following  names,  viz.:  Nathan  Den- 
nis and  others. 

Freeman  Clark,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  essay  replies  to  the  Epistles  received  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  reported  that  the  most 
of  them  had  met,  aud  were  united  in  proposing 
the  adoption  of  the  minute  of  exercises,  together 
with  a  few  additional  paragraphs,  as  an  essay  of 
an  epistle  to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond.  The  essay  produced 
being  satisfactory,  the  Clerk  is  directed  to 
transcribe,  sign  and  forward  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  meetings  referred  to. 

The  business  for  which  we  have  convened, 
having  been  concluded,  during  the  transaction 
of  which  we  have  witnessed  the  cementing 
power  of  the  Divine  principle  of  love,  to  draw 
us  more  closely  together,  and  to  flow  out  to- 
wards each  other,  filling  our  hearts  with  grati- 
tude to  Him  from  whom  every  good  must  come 
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and  causing  us  to  feel  that  in  thus  mingling 
together,  we  have  been  strengthened  to  more 
faithfully  devote  ourselves  to  the  services  re- 
quired of  us  by  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  further 
His  cause  in  the  earth,  aud  to  advance  our  own- 
souls'  peace.  With  minds  deeply  solemnized 
under  this  holy  influence,  we  adjourn  to  meet 
in  Pickering,  G.  W.,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

John  J.  Cornell,  Cleric/ 

As  the  business  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Women's  Meeting  was  similar  to  that  al- 
ready published  from  the  Extracts  of  the  Men's 
Meeting,  we  give  only  the  concluding  minutes 
of  the  exercises  : 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as 
portrayed  in  the  answers  to  the  queries  from 
our  subordinate  meetings,  brought  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  meeting,  on  account  of  the  many 
de6ciencies  ?imon£st  us,  and  living  desires  were 
awakened,  that  our  members,  in  their  little 
meetings  at  home,  may  be  incited  to  greater 
diligence  in  their  attendance.  It  was  impres- 
sively shown  that  the  neglect  of  this  important 
duty  gave  evidence  that  the  first  and  grent  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  was  not  our  governing 
principle.  It  was  also  shown  in  very  feeling 
and  lively  testimonies,  that  individual  faithful- 
ness to  the  Divine  light  in  the  soul,  would  pre- 
pare us  to  fulfil  the  second  Commandment,  that 
of  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  and  thus 
we  should  be  drawn  to  meet  often  together  for 
the  purple  of  unitedly  worshiping  our  Father 
in  Heaven. 

pothers  have  been  most  feelingly  reminded 
of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them  as 
shepherdesses  over  the  tender  lambs  committed 
to  their  charge.  The  dear  young  women  and 
the  children  were  tenderly  embraced,  as  in  the 
arms  of  Divine  Love ;  entreaty  and  supplication 
was  poured  forth  on  their  behalf,  and  they 
were  shown  how  good  and  how  acceptable  it  is 
to  give  up  the  whole  heart,  and  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  springtime  of  life.  A  dear  aged  mother 
in  Israel  was  largely  drawn  out  on  their  behalf, 
with  most  touching  appeals  for  them  to  turn 
from  the  gay  and  frivolous  things  of  this  world, 
and  make  an  early  sacrifice,  and  so  live  that 
when  brought  on  a  bed  of  languishing  and 
death,  they  may  have  an  assurance  that  for  their 
early  dedication,  and  watchful  walking  through 
life,  they  were  prepared  to  put  off  this  mortal, 
and  be  clothed  upon  with  immortality  and 
eternal  life.  Much  excellent  counsel  and  ad- 
vice has  flowed  from  deeply  exercised  minds, 
to  our  dear  young  sisters,  that  they  may  be 
guarded  in  their  choice  of  reading,  and  reject 
that  of  a  pernicious  kind,  with  which  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  flooded  )  for  its  tendency 


is  to  destroy  all  relish  in  the  mind  for  that 
which  is  of  a  more  solid  and  profitable  character. 

Mothers  were  feelingly  admonished  to  look 
well  to  themselves,  that  they  indulge  not  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  reading,  and  provide  that 
which  will  strengthen  themselves  and  children 
for  the  many  important  duties  of  life. 

The  meeting  having  been  favored  through 
the  several  sittings  with  the  solemnizing  influ- 
ence of  the  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  under  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
transact  all  the  business  that  has  claimed  our 
•attention,  with  sisterly  love  and  condescension, 
for  which  favor  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  good,  we  adjourn  to  meet  again  at 
Pickering,  Canada  West,  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

Phebe  W.  Cornell,  Clerh. 


Culture  of  sorrow. — Nearly  all  sorrow 
while  it  lasts,  depresses  action,  destroys  hope, 
and  crushes  energy;  but  it  renders  the  sensi- 
tiveness more  acute,  and  sympathies  more  ge- 
nial, and  the  whole  character  less  selfish  and 
more  considerate.  It  is  said  that  in  nature, 
but  for  the  occasional  seasons  of  draught,  the 
best  lands  would  soDn  degenerate;  but  these 
seasons  cause  the  land  to  suck  up  from  the  cur- 
rents beneath,  with  the  moisture,  all  those 
mineral  manures,  that  restore  and  fertilize  the 
soil  above.  It  is  thus  with  sickness  and  sorrow  ; 
once  surmounted,  they  fertilize  the  character 
and  develop  from  the  deep  fountains  of  the  hu- 
man heart  a  joy  and  fruitfulness  not  otherwise 
attainable. 


THE  DANDELION. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY, 


"For  the  first  time  in  this  journey  we  ventured  to  open  all 
the  windows  in  our  compartment,  and  enjoy  the  air  as  well  as 
the  scenery.  The  evidences  of  spring  increased,  but  I  had  no 
positive  faith  in  them,  until,  in  a  warm  green  hank,  I  discovered 
the  first  dandeliou— the  'dear  common  flower'  of  Lowell,  whose 
poem  thereupon  is  secure  of  life  while  its  subject  blossoms  to  an- 
nounce the  spring.  I  never  ft-el  sure  that  the  season  is  per- 
manently changed  till  I  see  the  dandelion." — Bayard  Taylor. 


The  Architect  of  sun  and  star, 
Who  lit  the  orbs  that  shine  afar, 

Planned  this  bright  gem, 
He  filled  its  cup  with  glowing  gold, 
And  packed  its  petals  manifold, 

Upon  the  stem. 

He  taught  the  winged  seed  to  fly, 
He  watched  it  with  unsleeping  eye, 

By  day  and  night. 
Hs  watered  it  with  dew  and  rain, 
He  tinted  every  gleaming  vein, 

To  please  our  sight. 

He  planted  it  on  hill  and  glen, 
And  near  the  dusty  ways  of  men, 

A  light  to  cheer. 
The  bluebird  and  the  bobolink, 
To  put  in  song  the  thoughts  we  think, 

When  spring  is  here. 
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The  white  sun  wades  through  mists  on  high, 
A  spectre  in  the  sombre  sky — 

The  stars  affright ; 
But  the  sweet  stars  of  cloudless  gold, 
In  frayed  and  yellow  petals  hold 

Soft  beams  of  light. 
Were  I  a  bird,  my  song  should  be, 
Sweet  flower,  a  psalm  of  praise  to  thee, 

In  happy  hours. 
There  comes  the  bee,  with  breezy  horn, 
Forgetting  all  the  burdens  borne, 

From  other  flowers. 
But  golden  locks  will  turn  to  gray, 
And  petals  fade  though  fair  and  gay; 

This  flower,  alas  I 
Will  lose  the  gold  of  which  I  boast, 
And  like  a  pale  and  harmless  ghost 

Flit  o'er  the  grass. 

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  fur  July. 
FREEDOM  IN  BRAZIL. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEIi. 

With  clearer  light,  Cross  of  the  South,  shine  forth 

In  blue  Brazilian  skies  ; 
And  thou,  0  river,'  cleaving  half  the  earth 

From  sunset  to  sunrise, 
From  the  great  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  waves 

Thy  joy's  long  anthem  pour. 
Yet  a  few  days  (God  make  them  less  I)  and  slaves 

Shall  shame  thy  pride  no  more, 
No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margins  press  ; 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high-priest  of  the  wilderness, 

Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 
And  thou  great-hearted  ruler,  through  whose  mouth, 

The  word  of  God  is  said 
Once  more,  "  Let  there  be  light !" — Son  of  the  South 

Lift  up  thy  honored  head  ; 
Wear  unashamed  a  crown  by  thy  desert 

More  than  by  birth  thy  own, 
Careless  of  watch  and  ward  ;  thou  art  begirt 

By  grateful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fall, 

But  safe  shall  justice  prove, 
Stronger  than  greave3  of  brass  or  iron  mail 

The  panoply  of  love. 
Crowned  doubly  by  man's  blessing  and  God's  grace, 

Thy  future  is  secure  ; 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  Valhalla  sure. 
Lo  !  from  his  Neva's  bunks  the  Scythian  Czar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand, 
Who  with  a  pencil  of  the  northern  star 

Wrote  Freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whos^e  grave  is  holy  by  our  calm 

And  prairied  Sangamon, 
From  his  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  the  martyr's  palm 

To  greet  thee  with  "  Well  done  !  " 
And  thou,  0  Earth,  with  smiles  thy  face  make  sweet, 

Asd  let  thy  wail  be  stilled, 
To  hear  the  Muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks  still, 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died  ; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  Heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  tarrieth  long, 

And  far  the  end  may  be  ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  ancient  wrong 
Go  out  and  leave  thee  free. 

 ■ 

The  ancients  bad  a  proverb:  "  Lingua  qm 
▼adis," — tongue,  where  are  you  running  to? 


NE  W  SYSTEM  OF  REGISTRATION  FOR  LETTERS. 

In  1855  a  system  of  sending  registered  let- 
ters through  the  mail  was  instituted  by  the  Post- 
master-General, under  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
for  that  purpose.  By  this  method  persons  reg- 
istering letters  were  charged  a  small  sum  for 
the  additional  care  used  in  forwarding  their 
letters.  On  reaching  the  office  of  delivery  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  was 
required  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

This  system  secured  a  safe  departure  of  let- 
ters from  the  office  of  deposit,  and  their  delivery, 
on  reaching  the  office  of  destination,  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  but  it 
did  not  provide  for  their  safety  between  the 
two  points.  The  fact  that  the  letter  was  reg- 
istered was  in  itself  a  hint  to  dishonest  clerks 
at  intermediate  stations  that  it  was  worth  steal- 
ing ;  while  if  stolen  the  registry  system  failed 
to  give  the  officers  the  means  to  trace  the  letter 
from  office  to  office,  or  to  detect  the  point  at 
which  it  had  been  stolen. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month  a  new  sys- 
tem was  put  in  operation,  which  was  designed 
to  remedy  this  evil.  Now,  when  a  letter  is  de- 
posited iu  a  post-office  for  registration  a  receipt 
i3  given  by  the  postmaster  or  clerk.  It  is  then 
numbered,  and  the  address  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  The  letter  is  subse- 
quently plaoed  in  what  is  known  as  a  "  regis- 
tered package  envelope,"  which  is  of  large  size, 
and  made  of  stout,  light- colored  Manilla  paper, 
and  marked  so  as  to  attract  attention.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent 
placed  on  it,  together  with  the  words,  "  regis- 
tered package  envelope,"  in  large  letters.  This 
package  is  made  so  large  and  conspicuous  that 
any  attempt  to  steal  one  would  be  almost  sure 
to  be  detected.  A  "  return  receipt,"  to  be 
signed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
is  attached  to  the  letter  before  it  is  placed  in 
the  package  envelope. 

The  package  is  then  started  on  its  journey, 
and  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  to  open 
the  mail  bag  in  which  it  is  carried,  the  post- 
master or  agent  receiving  the  envelope  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  receives  it.  At  each  office  through 
which  the  package  passes,  this  system  of  regis- 
tration is  kept  up,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  office 
of  destination,  the  postmaster  opens  the  regis- 
tered package  envelope,  and  records  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  He  also  endorses  one  of  the  two 
post-bills  which  have  been  sent  him  by  the 
same  mail,  which  he  returns  to  the  postmaster 
at  the  mailing  office  On  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  a 
receipt  is  taken  and  placed  on  file,  and  the  "  re- 
ceipt" is  signed.  The  latter  is  sent  to  the 
mailing  postmaster,  who  delivers  it  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  letter  was  deposited,  thus  as- 
suring him  of  its  safe  delivery. 
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At  all  large  post-offices  one  or  more  clerks  are 
detailed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  every 
mail- bap:,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  all 
registered  package  envelopes  until  properly  dis- 
posed of  and  receipts  received  therefor. 

Whenever  one  of  these  packages  is  lost,  which 
is  very  rarely,  what  is  termed  a  "  chaser"  is 
sent  after  it ;  that  is,  a  blank  form  is  sent  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  office  from  which  the  package, 
started,  and  after  giving  the  address  on  the  mis- 
sing document,  he  sends  it  the  official  to  whom 
he  delivered  the  package.  The  latter  after  re- 
ceiving the  statement,  sends  it  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  package,  and  thus  the 
"  chaser"  goes  forward,  until  it  catches  up  to 
the  office  where  a  mistake  has  occurred,  and 
where  the  package  is  usually  found  to  have  been 
misplaced. 

The  Bame  precautions  are  taken  by  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  sending  postage-stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes  to  the  various  postmas- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

This  system,  in  connection  with  the  money 
order  department,  is  intended  to  give  the  public 
opportunities  for  sending  money,  bonds,  or 
other  valuable  documents,  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  without  danger  or  loss. 
But  it  is  probable  that  most  valuables  will  still 
be  carried  by  the  express  companies,  who  are 
responsible  for  loss  on  the  way. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
(Concluded  from  page  286.) 

To  these  studies  I  would  add  International  Law  ; 
which  I  decidedly  think  should  be  taught  in  all 
universities,  and  should  form  part  of  all  liberal 
education.  The  need  of  it  is  far  from  being 
limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers )  it  extends 
to  every  citizen.  What  is  called  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  not  properly  law,  but  a  part  of  ethics; 
a  set  of  moral  rules,  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
civilized  states.  It  is  true  that  these  rules 
neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eternal  obligation, 
but  do  and  must  vary  more  or  less  from  age  to 
age,  as  the  consciences  of  nations  become  more 
enlightened  and  the  exigencies  of  political 
society  undergo  change.  But  the  rules  mostly 
were  at  their  origin,  and  still  are,  an  application 
of  the  maxims  of  honesty  and  humanity  to  the 
intercourse  of  states.  They  were  introduced  by 
the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by  their 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the 
crimes  and  sufferings  of  a  state  of  war,  and  to 
restrain  governments  and  nations  from  unjust 
or  dishonest  conduct  towards  one  another  in 
time  of  peace.  Since  every  country  stands  in 
numerous  and  various  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our  own 
among  the  number,  exercise  actual  authority 
over  some  of  these,  a  knowledge  of  the  estab- 


lished rules  of  international  morality  is  essential 
to  the  duty  of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of 
every  person  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation,  and  whose  voice  and  feeling  form  a  part 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion.  Let  not  any 
one  pacify  his  conscience  by  the  delusion  that 
he  can  do  no  harm  if  he  takes  no  part,  and 
forms  no  opinion.  Bad  men  need  nothing  more 
to  compass  their  ends,  than  that  good  men 
should  look  on  and  do  nothing.  He  is  not  a 
good  man  who,  without  a  protest,  allows  wrong 
to  be  committed  in  his  name,  and  with  the 
means  which  he  helps  to  supply,  because  he  will 
not  trouble  himself  to  use  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  depends  on  the  habit  of  attending  to 
and  looking  into  public  transactions,  and  bo  the 
degree  of  information  and  solid  judgment  re- 
specting them  that  exists  in  the  community, 
whether  the  conduct  of  a  nation  as  a  nation, 
both  within  itself  and  towards  others,  shall  be 
selfish,  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  or  rational  and 
enlightened,  just  and  noble. 

Of  these  more  advanced  studies,  only  a  small 
commencement  can  be  made  at  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  but  even  this  is  of  the  highest  value, 
by  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subjects,  by 
conquering  the  first  difficulties,  and  inuring  the 
mind  to  the  kind  of  exertion  which  the  studies 
require,  by  implanting  a  desire  to  make  further 
progress,  and  directing  the  student  to  the  best 
tracks  and  the  best  helps.  So  far  as  these 
branches  of  knowledge  have  been  acquired,  we 
have  learnt,  or  been  put  into  the  way  of  learn- 
ing, our  duty,  and  our  work  in  life.  Knowing 
it,  however,  is  but  half  the  work  of  education  ; 
it  still  remains,  that  what  we  know,  we  shall  be 
willing  and  determined  to  put  in  practice. 
Nevertheless,  to  know  the  truth  is  already  a 
great  way  towards  disposing  us  to  act  upon  it. 
What  we  see  clearly  and  apprehend  keenly,  we 
have  a  natural  desire  to  act  out.  u  To  see  the 
best,  and  yet  the  worst  pursue,"  is  a  possible 
but  not  a  common  state  of  mind  ;  those  who  fol- 
low the  wrong  have  generally  first  taken  care  to 
be  voluntarily  ignorant  of  the  right.  They 
have  silenced  their  conscience,  but  they  are  not 
knowingly  disobeying  it.  If  you  take  an  aver- 
age human  mind  while  still  young,  before  the 
objects  it  has  chosen  in  life  have  given  it  a  turn 
in  any  bad  direction,  you  will  generally  find  it 
desiring  what  is  good,  right,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all ;  and  if  that  season  is  properly  used  to 
implant  the  knowledge  and  give  the  training 
which  shall  render  rectitude  of  judgment  more 
habitual  than  sophistry,  a  serious  barrier  will 
have  been  erected  against  the  inroads  of  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood.  Still,  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
education  which  trains  the  intelligence  only, 
but  not  the  will.  No  one  can  dispense  with  an 
education  directed  expressly  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  part  of  his  being.  Such  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  it  is  direct,  is  either  moral  or 
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religious ;  and  these  may  either  be  treated  as 
distinct,  or  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.    The  subject  we  are  now  considering  is 
not  education  as  a  whole,  but  scholastic  edu- 
cation, and  we  must  keep  in  view  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  what  schools  and  universities  can 
do.  It  is  beyond  their  power  to  educate  morally 
or  religiously.  Moral  and  religious  education  con- 
sist in  training  the  feelings  and  the  daily  habits  ; 
and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere 
and  inaccessible  to  the  control  of  public  edu- 
cation.  It  is  the  home,  the  family,  which  gives 
us  the  moral  or  religious  education  we  really 
receive  ;  and  this  is  completed,  and  modified, 
sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse,  by 
society,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings  with 
which  we  are  there  surrounded.    The  moral  or 
religious  influence  which  an  university  can  ex- 
ercise, consists  less  in  any  express  teaching, 
than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  the  place.  What- 
ever it  teaches,  it  should  teach  as  peuetrated 
by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  know- 
ledge as  chiefly  a  means  to  worthiness  of  life 
given  for  the, double  purpose  of  making  each  of 
us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
of  elevating  the  character  of  the  species  itself; 
exalting  and  dignifying  our  nature.    There  is 
nothing  which  spreads  more  contagiously  from 
teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of  sentiment; 
often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the 
living  influence  of  a  professor,  a  contempt  for 
mean  and  selfish  objects,  and  a  noble  ambition 
to  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it, 
which  they  have  carried  with  them  throughout 
life.    In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind 
have  natural  and  peculiar  means  of  doing  with 
effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fel- 
low-beings, or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any 
character,  should  feel  bound  to  do  to  ike  extent 
of  his  capacity  and  opportunities.     What  is 
special  to  an  university  on  these  subjects  belongs 
chiefly,  like  the  rest  of  its  work,  to  the  intel- 
lectual department.    An  university  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  open  to  each  succeeding 
generation,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  case 
admit,  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  thoughts 
of  mankind.    A3  an  indispensable  part  of  this, 
it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at 
large,  their  own  country,  and  the  best  and 
wisest  individual  men,  have  thought  on  the 
great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion.  There 
should  be,  and  there  is  in  most  universities, 
professorial  instruction  in  moral  philosophy ; 
but  I  could  wish  that  this  instruction  were  of  a 
somewhat  different  type  from  what  is  ordinarily 
met  with.    I  could  wish  that  it  were  more  ex- 
pository, less  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dog- 
matic.   The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  principal  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
which  have  existed  and  been  practically  oper- 
ative among  mankind,  and  should  hear  what 
there  is  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotelian, 


the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Judiac,  the  Chris- 
tian in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpretation, 
which  differ  almost  as  much  from  one  another 
as  the  teachings  of  those  earlier  schools.  He 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  which  have  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics  ;  general  utility, 
natural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  sense, 
principles  of  practical  reason,  and  the  rest. 
Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  much  the  teacher's 
business  to  take  a  side,  and  fight  stoutly  for 
some  one  against  the  rest,  as  it  is  to  direct  them 
all  towards  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  the  rules  of  conduct  most  advantageous  to 
mankind.  There  is  not  one  of  these  systems 
which  has  not  its  good  side ;  not  one  from  which 
there  is  not  something  to  be  learnt  by  the  votaries 
of  the  others  ;  not  one  which  is  not  suggested 
by  a  keen,  though  it  may  not  always  be  a  clear 
perception  of  some  important  truths,  which  are 
the  prop  of  the  system,  and  the  neglect  or  un- 
dervaluing of  which  in  other  systems  is  their 
characteristic  infirmity.  A  system  which  may 
be  as  a  whole  erroneous,  is  still  valuable,  until 
it  has  forced  upon  mankind  a  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  portion  of  truth  which  suggested  it. 
The  ethical  teacher  does  his  part  best,  when  he 
points  out  how  each  system  may  be  strengthened 
even  on  its  own  basis,  by  taking  into  more  com- 
plete account  the  truths  which  other  systems 
have  realized  more  fully  and  made  more  promi- 
nent. I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  encourage 
an  essentially  sceptical  electicism.  While  placing 
every  system  in  the  best  aspect  it  admits  of,  and 
endeavoring  to  draw  from  all  of  them  the  most 
salutary  consequences  compatible  with  their 
nature,  I  would  by  no  means  debar  him  from 
enforcing  by  his  best  arguments  his  own  pre- 
ference for  some  one  of  the  number.  They  can- 
not be  all  true ;  though  those  which  are  false 
as  theories  may  contain  particular  truths,  indis- 
pensable to  the  completeness  of  the  true  theory. 
But  on  this  subject,  even  more  than  on  any  of 
those  I  have  previously  mentioned,  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  business  to  impose  his  own  judgment, 
but  to  inform  and  discipline  that  of  his  pupil. 
■  »  ■  

The  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  under  way,  though,  from  the  grumb- 
ling in  Halifax  and  some  other  places,  it  is  not 
as  popular  as  it  might  be.  This  Dominion  is 
composed  of  the  various  British  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  and  is  divided  into  several 
provinces.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  au 
area  of  121,260  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  1,810,000.  It  contains  Ottawa,  the 
capital  city  of  the  new  Dominion,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  King- 
ston and  London.  The  province  of  Quebec  has 
an  area  of  210,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,300,000.  The  population  of 
Montreal,  the  largest  city  of  the  Province  as 
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well  as  of  the  Dominion,  is  estimated  at  130,- 
000.  New  Brunswick  contains  within  its  boun- 
dary lines  27,000  square  miles  and  295,000 
parsons.  Nova  Scotia  has  16,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  something  over  808,000. 
The  area  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  amounts 
in  round  numbers  to  876,000  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  £,700,000  to  3,800,000.  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island  are  not  included 
in  this  calculation,  and  their  population  and 
area  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Newfound- 
land, 40.200  square  miles  of  area,  and  135,000 
persons;  Prince  Edward?s  Island,  2100  square 
miles  and  1-2,000  inhabitants,  which  brings  the 
total  population  of  the  British  American  Prov- 
inces to  about  4,000,000,  with  a  total  area  of 
nearly  419,000  square  miles.  In  the  Dominion 
there  are  sixteen  railways,  extending  2488 
Biles,  that  cost  8133,360,400.— Ledyer. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
SIXTH  MONTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Cleaiyas  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  6tr 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  each  vear  


11  days. 

0  « 

3  " 
16  " 


30 


73.00 

95.00  " 

7.00  " 

2.96  in. 


1419 


deg 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  ofGtl 
month  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years- 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1828—1831  

Lowest    do.       do.      do.  1816 


5  days. 
7  « 

6  « 
12  " 


80 


1867. 


72.19  deg. 
88.50  " 
53.00  " 
11.02  in. 


1197 


71.57  deg. 

77.00  " 
$4.00  " 


First  month  ... 
Second  month. 
Third  month... 
Fourth  month. 
Fifth  month.... 
Sixth  month... 


RATN. 

1866. 

1867. 

3.14  inch 

1.70  inch. 

6.61  " 

2.89  " 

2.15  " 

5.46  « 

2.93  " 

1.31  « 

4.68  " 

7.32  « 

2.96  " 

11.02  " 

22  47  " 

30.20  " 

Totals  , 

"We  hove  nothing  special  to  remark  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  month  under  review,  it  varying  but 
little  f:om  that  of  last  year  or  from  the  general  aver- 
age, but  about  the  quantity  of  rain  some  facts  of  in- 
terest may  be  stated  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 


the  kindness  of  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, who  remarks  :  "  This  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
rain  that  has  ever  fallen  in  Jvne,  exceeding  by  three 
inches  that  of  1855,  when  nearly  eight  inches  fell. 
On  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  the  month  th^  present 
year  the  unusual  quantity  of  6.93  inches  fell,  3.50  of 
which  descended  between  2£  and  7  A.  M.  of  the 
17th,  while  5.38  inches  of  it  fell  during  twelve  con- 
secutive hours,  and  the  whole  quantity  (nearly 
seven  inches)  was  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
jailing  I  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  7th  month  2d,  1867. 


Too  Late  Regrets. — The  moment  a  friend, 
or  even  a  mere  acquaintance,  is  dead,  how  surely 
there  starts  up  before  us  each  instance  of  un- 
kindncss  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  towards 
him.  -  In  fact,  many  and  many  an  act  or  word 
which,  while  he  was  in  life,  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  unkind  at  all,  now  11  bites  back"  as  if  it 
were  a  serpent  and  shows  us  what  it  really. was. 
Alas  !  'twas  thus  we  caused  him  to  suffer  who 
now  is  dust,  and  yet  then  we  did  not  pity  or  re- 
proach ourselves.  There  is  always  a  bitterness 
beyond  that  cf  death  in  the  dying  of  a  fellow 
creature  to  whom  we  have  been  unjust  or  un- 
kind. '  ( 


If  you  depend  for  water  on  a  pond  that  is 
only  filled  by  thunder  srorms,  you  will  often 
want  water;  but  if  you  have  a  conduit  that 
brings  in  water  from  a  deep  and  ever  flowing 
fountain,  you  never  want.  Human  feelings  and 
excitement,  and  emotions  created  by  appeals  to 
our  feelings,  may  produce  a  temporary  action, 
but  it  is  only  the  soul  which  is  actually  "joined 
to  the  Lord  "  by  a  true  and  living  faith  that 
never  wants  strength,  because  Christ,  who  sup- 
plies that  strength,  can  never  fail. 

"Items. 

The  unfortunate  Arch-Duke  Maximilian,  of  Aus- 
tria, was  condemned  and  shot  on  the  19th  ult.  It  is 
thought  that  Juarez  would  have  spared  the  life  of 
his  captured  enemy  if  it  had  been  possible;  but  the 
pressure  of  opinion  was  too  strong  for  him  success- 
fully to  oppose  it,  and  a  determined  eflbit  to  save 
Maximilian  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  own 
position. 

Da.  Livingstone. — The  latest  information  concern-, 
ing  Dr.  Livingstone  seems  again  to  confirm  the  news 
of  his  death. 

The  great  Exposition  has  readied  its  climax  in 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  1st  inst.  For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  were  uniud  in  public 
ceremony — the  Sultan  of  Turkey  participating  with 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  in  the  pageant. 

Submarine  Photography. — M.  Ikzin  illuminates 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  means  of  electric  light,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position  of  sunken 
vessels,  etc.  His  photographic  studio  conskts  of  a 
strong  iron  box,  braced  transversely,  and  admitting 
the  light  through  lens-shaped  water-tight  windows; 
and  he  can  remain  in  it  without  inconvenience  for 
tibout  ten  minutes.  He  has,  it  is  said,  produced 
sharp  and  well  defined  photographs,  suited  to  render 
easy  the  recovery  of  objects  sunk  to  considerable 
depths,  and  has  already  worked  at  depths  approach- 
ing three  hundredjeet.— Builder. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.  M.  J  ANN  BY. 
(Continued  from  page  292.) 

The  Working  men's  Institute,  which  Robert- 
son was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing, was,  after  two  years'  successful  opera- 
tion, placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  proposition,  urged 
by  many,  to  admit  into  its  library  sceptical  or 
infidel  publications.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
writing  to  a  friend,  he  says:  "  I  did  not  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Workingmen's  Association, 
as  I  told  you  I  had  intended,  and  am  almost 
sorry  I  did  not;  but  some  of  the  committee 
were  afraid  for  me  of  violence  and  rudeness 
from  the  Socialists,  and  thought,  too,  that  even 
if  I  swayed  the  vote  by  a  speech  against  the 
infidel  publications,  they  would  only  say  that 
it  had  been  done  by  the  influence  of  priestcraft. 
On  this  consideration  I  left  them  to  fight  the 
battle  for  themselves,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  have  got  a  signal  victory.  But  I  find  by 
inquiry  that  Socialism  has  made  terrible  strides 
in  England:  Louis  Blanc's  views  are  progress- 
ing swiftly.  They  say  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
superstitious  notion  of  an  invisible  God.  Till 
that  is  done,  nothing  can  be  effected.  And 
then,  of  course,  Commuuism  and  a  scramble 
for  property  ensue. 

A  strong  radical  told  me  that  he  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Toryism  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  public  meetings  here,  and  the  Radicals 
only  just  able  to  make  head  against  it.  Then 
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Radicalism  became  triumphant;  but  now  Radi- 
calism is  to  Socialism  what  Toryism  was  to 
Radicalism, — a  kind  of  feeble  aristocracy  which 
can  scarcely  show  its  head,  so  completely  is  it 
put  down  by  the  ultra-socialism  of  Louis  Blanc's 
school." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes  again  : 
"I  have  been  all  the  morning  interrupted  by 
deliberations  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's Institute,  which  is  in  terrible  disorder. 

Poor  is  dead  !  and  there  is  no  one  to 

stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity  but  myself.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  in  a  public 
addiess." 

"  His  speech  was  long  remembered  for  its 
tact.  The  great  room  of  the  Town  Hall  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Every  class  in  Brighton 
was  represented  in  the  audience.  All  the 
workingmen  of  the  Institute  were  there.  The 
large  minority  of  sceptical  socialists  had  come 
determined  to  make  a  disturbance, — to  hoot 
him  down.  They  had  dispersed  themselves  in 
parties  throughout  the  room.  He  began  very 
quietly,  with  a  slow,  distinct,  and  self-restrained 
utterance.  He  explained  the  reasons  of  the 
meeting.  When  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
person  who  had  summoned  them, — as  one  who 
was  there  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
fidel books,  knots  of  men  started  up  to  inter- 
rupt him  ;  a  few  hisses  and  groans  were  heard; 
but  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the  man,  the  calm 
voice  and  musical  flow  of  pauseless  speech, 
powerful  to  check  unregulated  violence  by  its 
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regulated  quietude  of  utterance,  weut  on,  and  | 
they  could  but  sit  down  again.  Again  and 
aL'ain.  from  different  parts  of  the  room,  a  man 
would  suddenly  spring  to  his  feet  and  half  begin 
to  speak,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  or  awed,  sub- 
side. There  were  murmurs,  passionate  shuffling 
of  feet,  a  sort  of  electricity  of  excitement,  which 
communicated  itself  from  the  excited  men  to 
every  one  in  the  room.  At  last,  when  he  said, 
'  You  have  heard  of  a  place  called  Coward's 
Castle, — Coward's  Castle  is  that  pulpit  or  plat- 
form, from  which  a  man,  surrounded  by  h'u 
frieuds,  in  the  absence  of  his  opponents,  secure 
of  applause,  and  safe  from  a  reply,  denounces 
those  who  differ  from  him/  there  was  a  dead 
stillness.  He  had  struck  the  thought  of  the 
turbulent, — the  very  point  on  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  address,  they  had  enlarged  ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  not  a  word, 
scarcely  a  cheer,  till  the  last  sentence  was  given. 
It  seemed,  said  one  of  them,  and  what  he  said 
was  confirmed  by  others,  as  if  every  man  in  the 
room  were  thrilling  with  the  same  feelings,  as 
if  a  magnetic  power  flowing  from  the  speaker 
had  united  them  ail  to  himself,  and  in  him  to 
one  another.  The  address  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  his  speeches  for  eloquence,  if 
eloquence  be  detined  as  the  power  of  subjugat- 
ing men  by  bold  and  persuasive  words.  It  was 
remarkable  for  two  other  reasons,  which  may 
not  occur  to  the  ordinary  reader.  First,  in  it 
he  revealed  much  of  his  inner  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  forced  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  made  the  address  to  speak  of  himself. 
The  personal  explanations  into  which  he  entered 
were  an  overt  self-revelation.  But  there  was 
one  passage  in  the  address  in  which,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  he  disclosed  the 
history  of  the  most  momentous  period  of  his 
life." 

He  said,  "  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the 
soul  begins  to  find  that  the  props  on  which  it 
has  blindly  rested  so  long  are,  many  of  them, 
rotten,  and  begins  to  suspect  them  ali ;  when  it 
begins  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the 
traditionary  opinions  which  have  been  received 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horrible 
insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether  there  be 
anything  to  believe  at  all.  It  is  an  awful  hour, 
— let  him  who  has  passed  through  it  say  how 
awful, — when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and 
seems  shrivelled  into  a  span;  when  the  grave 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  all,  human  goodness 
nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  this 
universe  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void 
from  which  God  himself  has  disappeared.  In 
that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit,  when  those  who 
should  have  been  his  friends  and  counsellors 
only  fiown  upon  his  misgivings,  and  profanely 
bid  him  stifle  doubts,  which  for  aught  he  knows 
may  arise  from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself;  to 
extinguish,  as  a  glare  from  hell,  that  which  for 


aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from  heaven,  and 
everything  seemed  wrapped  in  hideous  uncer- 
tainty, I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a  man 
may  come'forth  from  his  agony  scathless ;  it  is 
by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  cer- 
tain still, — the  grand,  simple  landmarks  of 
morality.  In  the  darkest  hour  through  which  the 
human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubtful, 
this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no  God, 
and  no  future  state,  yet  even  then,  it  is  better 
to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste 
than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  bet- 
ter to  be  brave  than  a  coward.  Blessed  beyond 
all  earthly  blessedness  is  the  man  who,  in  the 
tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared  to 
hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmarks.  Thrice 
blessed  is  he  who, — when  all  is  drear  and  cheer- 
less within  and  without,  when  his  teachers 
terrify  him,  and  his  friends  shrink  from  him*  — 
has  obstinately  clung  to  moral  good.  Thrice 
blessed,  because  his  night  shall  pass  into  clear, 
bright  day. 

I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man  who 
has  passed  through  that  hour  of  agony,  and 
stood  upon  the  rock  at  last,  the  surges  stilled  be- 
low him,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted  from  the 
sky  above,  with  a  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust  uo 
longer  traditional,  but  of  his  own, — a  trust 
which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall  shake  thence- 
forth forever." 

"  The  result  of  the  address  on  the  members 
of  the  Institute  was  more  successful  than  he  had 
expected.  Some  of  the  sceptical  minority  were 
convinced  thac  they  were  wrong;  the  rest 
separated  in  a  body,  and,  carrying  off  with  them 
a  large  portion  of  the  library  and  property,  es- 
tablished a  new  society,  which  did  not  long 
exist.  The  majority,  along  with  some  waverers, 
who  were  confirmed  into  truer  views  of  social 
questions,  combined  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
Mr.  Robertson.  The  first  thing  done  was  to 
rescind  the  old  rule  that  no  gentlemen  were  to 
be  admitted  to  vote  or  act  on  the  committee, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  association  on  this 
amended  footing ;  the  second  was  to  ask  Mr. 
Robertson  to  be  their  new  President." 

He  declined  their  proposition,  but  did  not 
abate  his  interest  in  their  institution,  which, 
during  the  few  years  that  he  lived,  continued 
to  work  admirably.  After  the  schism,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Mechanics'  Institute,  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Robertson.  Being  re- 
quested to  deliver  lectures  before  it  he  returned 
the  following  answer  : 

"  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  21st, 
which  I  only  had  last  night,  after  an  absence 
from  Brighton,  I  beg  to  say,  that  after  much 
c  nsideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  refuse  the  request 
made  to  me. 

I  am  very  unfit  at  present  for  the  excitement 
of  addressing  numbers ;  but  knowing  that  the 
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insufficiency  will  be  pardoned,  and  feeling. deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  workingmen,  I 
shall  not  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  way. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  to  be  changed.  Is  not  this  virtually 
acknowledging  that  the  former  attempt  was  a 
failure,  instead  of  the  society  being,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  the  old  one  purified  by  experience?  Not- 
knowing  the  reasons  for  the  change,  which  per- 
haps are  valid,  at  first  sight  I'arn  inclined  to 
regret  it.  There  is  much  in  names,  especially 
when  they  are  associated  with  recollections 
which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  when  they  ad- 
here to  a  society  through  many  shocks  and 
changes  Besides,  '  Workingman 1  is  a  noble 
title  for  any  human  being :  a  human  being's 
right  title.  1  Mechanic '  is  a  poor  class  title, 
like  Agriculturist,  Botanist,  Sailor,  &c,  &c. 
Besides,  it  is  not  true  as  a  designation  for  your 
society;  a  schoolmaster  is  not  a  mechanic,  nor 
a  retail  dealer  of  any  kind,  yet  many  such  are 
in  the  society.  Ought  you  not,  like  good  sol- 
diers in  a  great  cause,  to  stand  to  your  colors  ?" 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  promise,  the  two  pub- 
lished lectures  on  '  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on 
the  Working  Classes/  were  given  in  February, 
1852.  They  were  delivered  extempore,  and 
before  an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number.  The  wonderful  fluency,  wedded  to 
impassioned  feeling,  which  made  them  so  tell- 
ing in  delivery,  did  not  imperil  their  effect  when 
printed,  for  they  were  as  full  of  concentrated 
thought  as  if  he  had  elaborately  written  them. 

These  addresses  were  not  resultless.  The 
workingmen  of  Brighton,  for  the  first  time  told 
that  Poetry  did  not  belong  to  one  class  alone, 
but  to  all  who  felt  within  them  tjje  common 
passions  of  Humanity,  at  once  assumed  their 
right.  The  works  of  many  of  the  ^>oets  were 
added  to  their  library.  Their  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  highest  poetry  was  believed  in,  and 
then  they  believed  in  it  themselves.  They  be- 
came couscious  of  their  powers.  From  the  Life 
of  Christ  Mr.  Robertson  had  learned  this  great 
principle  of  education;  to  make  men  recognize 
their  own  spiritual  capabilities  by  throwing 
himself  in  trust  upon  those  capabilities.  In 
these  lectures  he  carried  that  principle  into 
secular  things.  And  the  men  were  roused. 
They  read  the  poets  eagerly ;  sharp  discussions 
arose  among  them  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Pope,  and  Walter  Scott,  and  Tennyson.  One 
part  of  the  lecturer's  aim  was  thus  attained. 
The  men  employed  in  a  dull  mechanic  round, 
or  in  coarse  hand-labor,  were  led  into  a  refined 
and  pure  region  both  of  intellect  and  feeling. 
They  desired  to  find  and  to  feel  the  beautiful. 
It  was  a  step  in  their  elevation. 

A  more  tangible  result  of  the  lectures  was, 
that  they  brought  in  sufficient  money  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  Institute.  They  were  at 
once  published  from  the  corrected  notes  of  the 


reporter.  Two  letters  which  their  author  re- 
ceived are  worth  publishing,  for  the  remark  and 
reply  which  were  elicited  from  him. 

The  first  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  : 

'  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  received  your  essay 
with  many  thanks.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  the  only  person  who  is  grappling  with  the 
natural  infidelity  of  minds  educated  in  every- 
thing except  religion  '  * 

On  sending  this  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson wrote  : 

'  Mr.  Di  ummond's  letter  is  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  a  deeper  perception  of  what 
I  was  aiming  at  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  any 
one.  To  produce  a  belief  in  the  realty  of  the 
invisible  Truth  and  Beauty,  is  the  chief  end  of 
my  insignificant  work  here.'  " 

The  second  letter  was  from  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  commended  the  high  ability,  and  the 
generous  and  delicate  feeling  evinced  by  the 
lectures." 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  and  constant  aim  of 
Robertson  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes,,  which  he  believed  could  only 
be  done  by  inducing  them  to  accept  and  adhere 
to  the  benign  principles  of  Christianity.  In 
one  of  his  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, he  sajs:  il  The  spirit  of  Christ  does 
really  what  high  breeding  does  outwardly.  A 
high-bred  man  never  forgets  himself,  controls 
his  temper,  does  nothing  in  excess,  is  urbane, 
dignified,  and  that  even  to  persons  whom  he  is 
inwardly  cursing  in  his  heart,  or  wishing  far 
away.  But  a  Christian  is  what  the  world  seems  to 
be.  Love  gives  him  a  delicate  tact  which  never 
offends,  because  it  is  full  of  sympathy.  It  dis- 
cerns far  off  what  would  hurt  fastidious  feel- 
ings, feels  with  others,  and  is  ever  on  the  watch 
to  anticipate  their  thoughts.  And  hence  the 
only  true  deep  refinement — that  which  lies  not 
on  the  surface,  but  goes  deep  down  into  the 
character — comes  from  Christian  love. 

And  hence,  too,  we  understand  what  is  meant 
by  elevating  and  refining  the  poorer  classes. 
My  brethren,  Christianity  desires  to  make  them 
all  gentlemen.  Do  not  be  alarmed!  for  it  is 
not  in  the  world's  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  the 
socialistic,  but  only  in  the  Christian  meaning, 
that  we  would  see  them  all  refined.  And  as- 
suredly, if  Christian  charity  were  universal,  if 
every  man  were  his  brother's  teacher,  a  rude 
clown,  or  unmannered  peasant,  or  coarse-mind- 
ed workman  could  not  be  met  with.  But  these, 
you  say,  are  only  dreams,  and  that  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  or  aim  at  the  refinement  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Tell  me,  then,  is  it  equally  absurd 
to  expect  that  they  may  become  Christians  ? 
And  if  they  are  Christians,  can  they  be  so  far 
unrefined?  Only  read  this  description  of 
Christian  charity,  and  conceive  it  as  existing  in 
a  peasant's  breast.  Could  he  be  uncourteous, 
rude,  selfish,  and  incousiderate  of  the  feelings, 
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opinions  and  thoughts  of  those  around  bim  ? 
1  If  he  did  not  behave  himself  unseemly,  if  he 
suffered  long  and  was  kind,  or  was  not  easily 
provoked,  but  bore  all  things  quietly,'  would 
he  not  be  a  gentleman  in  heart?" 

(To  be  continued.) 
EXTRACT. 

"I  can  .with  truth  acknowledge,  that  no 
greater  means  of  usefulness  and  happiness  have 
fallen  in  my  way  than  our  week-day  meetings. 
These  I  have  regularly  attended,  from  my  17th 
year,  to  the  present  time.  Deeply  am  I  re- 
sponsible for  the  refreshment  and  edification 
which  I  have  often  derived  from  them.  Their 
quietness,  the  seriousness  of  those  Friends  who 
were  in  the  regular  habit  of  attending  them,  the 
sweet  feeling  of  unity  in  our  worship,  and  the 
liveliness  of  the  ministry  sometimes  uttered  on 
these  occasions,  are  all  hallowed  in  my  mind 
and  feelings  ;  and  were  I  asked  what  has  been 
the  happiest  portion  of  my  life,  I  believe  I 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  replying,  the  hours 
abstracted  from  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  The 
sacrifice  is  greater  than  that  which  we  have  to 
make  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  all 
business  ceases  ;  and  the  reward  graciously  be- 
stowed has  been  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many 
others,  great  in  proportion.  May  none  of  my 
young  friends  and  relations  who  belong  to  the 
ISociety  ever  throw  themselves  out  of  the  way 
of  so  precious  a  privilege." — J.  J.  Gurney. 


A  LETTER  TO  D.  OSBAND. 

This  letter  was  written  several  years  ago,  and 
has  recently,  through  the  agency  of  a  Friend 
been  printed  and  circulated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  having  been  sent  us  for  publication 
in  our  paper,  we  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest 
to  give  it  a  place  : 

Walworth,  Sept.  10th,  1854. 
To  Durfee  Osband,  Macedon  Center,  Wayne 

County,  New  York  : 

Dear  Brother  : — I,  together  with  yourself 
and  others,  attended  an  appointed  meeting  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  the  27th  ult ,  at  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  at  Macedon  Center.  And  I 
understand  from  others,  as  well  as  what  I  heard 
from  your  own  lips,  that  you  took  exceptions  to 
several  points  of  doctrine  in  the  sermon  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion.  Having  for  some  years 
been  attached  to  the  Methodist  connection,  I 
claim  some  acquaintance,  I  trust,  with  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  Methodism,  and  my  moral  and 
religious  bearing  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  my  brethren,  or  by  others,  to  my  knowl- 
edge;  but  notwithstanding  my  adherence  to, 
and  general  approval  of,  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  my  own  society,  I  am  convinced  that 
genu  ne  Christianity  is  a  progressive  work;  and 


consists,  not  so  much  in  outward  observance 
and  forms  as  in  practical  righteousness;  and  I 
may  here  confess  that  many  times  when  1  have 
heard  ministers  undertake  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  I  thought  they  were  too  much  out- 
ward in  the  letter,  and  not  enough  in  the  spirit, 
which  my  Bible  tells  me  gives  life;  and  I  fre- 
quently felt  that  there  was  too  much  barrenees 
in  much  that  is  called  religion  in  this  day. 
While  in  this  state  of  feeling  a  neighbour  in- 
formed me  that  ,  a  minister  of 

the  S  ciety  of  Friends,  a  stranger  to  me  except 
by  reputation,  had  appointed  a  meeting  as  above 
stated.  It  struck  me  pleasantly,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  try  to  divest  myself  of  all  prejudice 
and  attend.  When  I  arrived  I  found  many  of 
different  denominations  had  convened.  The 
meeting  was  so  different  from  those  of  other 
societies,  that  it  seemed  a  little  odd  at  first, 
being  held  in  profound  silence;  but  while  that 
prevailed,  I  fuund  there  was  life  to  be  felt, 
even  in  quietness.  After  a  while  the  minister 
arose,  and  simply  repeated  the  following  text : 
"  See,  (or  behold)  I  have  set  before  you  trrs 
day  Life  and  Death."  A  text  I  had  never 
heard  any  one  before  attempt  to  explain  ;  and 
I  listened  with  interest  as  well  as  anxiety,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  end  where  it  commenced,  like 
many  efforts  I  have  heard  to  explain  texts  which 
the  preacher  did  not  understand.  But  in  this 
instance,  I  rejoice  to  say,  the  discourse  was  an 
instructive  one  to  me.  The  preacher  explained 
clearly  to  my  understanding  the  nature  of  Life 
and  Death,  and  in  what  they  consisted  ;  that 
the  death  alluded  to  was  not  the  death  of  the 
body,  for  that  in  its  creation  was  designed  to 
return  to  its  kindred  elements  after  the  soul 
had  finished  its  probation.  The  death  was  that 
state  of  darkness  and  thraldom  which  the  soul 
or  immortal  part  of  man  is  brought  into  by  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  the  spiritual  law  of 
God  ;  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  not  an  out- 
ward, visible,  tangible  fruit,  of  which  the  visi- 
ble man  might  partake,  for  the  outward  man 
acts  only  as  it  is  acted  upon  ;  but  the  immortal 
or  spiritual  man  only  was  responsible,  for  it  is  in 
that  God  has  written  his  law ;  that  the  tree  of 
Life  is  not  an  outward  tree,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  the  spiritual  life  of  every  pure 
and-  redeemed  soul.  Child^n,  he  said,  all 
stood  upon  the  same  ground  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  purity,  having  no  taint  or  stain  of 
spiritual  sin  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  or  from  any  other  source.  Our 
souls  never  sinned  in  Adam,  for  they  were 
never  in  him,  and  derived  not  by  lineage,  but 
each  soul  is  the  immediate  creation  of  God  as 
at  the  beginning;  that  it  is  the  part,  and  the 
only  part  created  after  his  own  image;  he 
breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  be- 
comes a  living  soul,  responsible  to  its  creator, 
when  it  arrives  at  a  state  in  which  it  can  un* 
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derstand  that  responsibility,  clearly  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  have  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  law  of  God  ;  in  order  that  all 
things  may  go  on  in  conformity  to  that  law, 
the  natural  man  has  to  pass  through  a  state  of 
proving,  which  may  be  called  regeneration  ; 
which  in  innocent  persons  consists  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  the  natural  propensities  and  the 
natural  will,  which  is  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  although  there  has  been  no 
sin.  This,  he  said,  was  no  doubt  the  regenera- 
tion alluded  to  "by  Jesus,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  re- 
generation;  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in 
the  throne  of  his  glory/'  &c,  Matt.  19  :  28. 

He  said  he  received  everything  declared  by 
Jesus  as  coming  from  the  highest  authority,  for 
he  had  free  access  to  the  Fountain  of  Light 
and  Life,  for  God  was  in  him  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.  But  this  regeneration, 
although  it  might  prove  a  great  cross,  was  very 
different  from  the  regeneration  necessary  in 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  sin. 

The  former  consists  in  the  subjugation  of  all 
the  powers  and  will  of  man,  bringing  them 
under  the  government  of  Christ  in  the  soul ; 
the  latter  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  cleansing  the 
sin-polluted  soul,  and  subjecting  all  as  above ; 
innocent  persous  needed  its  restraining  influ- 
ence to  favor  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's 
peaceable  kingdom  ;  and  the  guilty  must  be 
cleansed  and  purified  before  they  can  know  the 
truth  to  reign  in  them.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Disciples  could  not  have  followed  Jesus  in 
the  regeneration  unless  he  went  before  them. 
It  was  a  want  of  regeneration  that  made  men 
warriors,  and  the  fact  that  many  professing 
Christians  are  warriors,  was  conclusive  evidence 
to  him  that  they  had  not  followed  the  Master 
in  regeneration,  but  are  under  the  government 
of  the  first  nature,  or  natural  man.  The  prac- 
tice of  war  contravenes  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus. 

There  were  extensive  professions  of  religion  in 
the  world,  but  if  we  might  judge  by  the  fruit, 
there  is  not  a  correspondence  of  practical  right 
eousness ;  no  lack  of  theories  and  creeds,  but  a 
great  want  of  love  and  brotherly  kiudness  to- 
wards our  fellowmen.  It  is  useless  to  profess 
to  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  when  hatred 
is  harbored  to  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen.  He 
likened  sinners  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  would 
receive  a  gracious  welcome  on  their  return  to 
the  Father's  house,  where  they  would  joy  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  re- 
pentance. He  said  the  son  that  left  not  the 
Father's  house,  represented  those  who  contin- 
ued in  a  state  of  innocence  and  sinned  not 
against  God,  therefore  they  were  always  with 
him,  and  all  he  had  was  theirs. 

He  bore  an  humble  testimony  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  salvation  through  Christ ;  and  that  the 
sinner  had  no  power  to  redeem  himself;  that 
God  would  hear  and  answer  all  prayers  that  are 
in  accordance  with  his  will;  that  man  must 
labor  as  the  spirit  of  truth  directs,  which  labor 
was  beautifully  prefigured  in  the  children  of 
Israel  gathering  the  food  which  God  had  pre- 
pared for  them.  So  labor  was  necessary  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  must  ever  be  directed  in 
regard  to  the  end  in  view  and  blessing  bestowed. 
All  would  then  have  enough  that  so  labored  ; 
he  that  improved  his  five  talents  would  have 
nothing  over,  and  he  that  improved  his  one 
talent  would  have  no  lack. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
that  sermon,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a 
half  of  rapid  delivery.  I  cannot  even  touch 
upon  all  of  the  principal  positions,  much  less 
give  the  elucidations  and  arguments  adduced  by 
the  speaker. 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  view  that 
sermon  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  you 
appear  to.  Every  subject  treated  upon  was 
settled  to  my  entire  satisfaction;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  lived  to  hear  what  I  heard  that  day. 
The  speaker  made  no  ostentatious  display,  but 
his  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  dipped  into  his 
subject,  and  the  impression  upon  the  audience 
was  visible  in  their  appearance.  The  sermon 
was  none  the  less  valuable  to  me  because  of  the 
originality  of  its  character.  Had  it  been  in  the 
usual  dull  routine  of  preaching,  I  presume  no 
fault  would  have  been  found  with  it.  Had  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  in  the  same  lifeless  man- 
ner that  the  High  Priests  did,  and  preached 
their  traditions  as  they  did,  they  would  not  have 
persecuted  him,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
an  instrument  in  reforming  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  If  Jesus  had  taught  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men  as  the  Jews  did, 
they  would  not  have  crucified  him. 

You  cannot  be  aware  of  my  surprise,  not  to 
say  regret,  when  I  saw  you  at  the  close  of  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Birdsall.  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  the  platform,  and  endeavor  to  tell 
them  of  what  you  was  pleased  to  call  spurious 
or  unscriptural  doctrine,  delivered  by  Mr. 
 ,  at  the  house  across  the  way,  on  Sab- 
bath afternoon.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Jews 
watching  Jesus  to  trap  him  in  his  words.  I 
fear  there  is  something  wrong  in  that  mind  that 
is  watching  for  evil ;  something  radically 
wrong,  sir,  when  a  man  undertakes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  another,  to  speak  of  him  to  his  pre- 
judice and  to  throw  a  dark  shade  over  his  re- 
ligious character.  Can  you  not  see  the  exact 
prototype  of  such  conduct  in  all  the  persecutors 
of  which  we  have  any  account?  Is  such  con- 
duct a  characteristic  of  ancient  Methodism? 
You  chose  that  particular  time  because  you 
thought  you  could  there  get  the  listening  ears 
of  those  whom  you  knew  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
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 ;  but  I  noticed  one  who  listened  to  you 

a  short  time,  and  then  shrewdly  remarked,  in 
an  undertone,    "  I  know  what  the  matter  is  : 

our  craft  is  in  danger."    If  Mr.  ,  had 

declared  things,  or  had  explained  Scripture 
differently  from  what  you  had  been  taught, 
would  not  Christian  charity  either  prompted 
you  to  have  sought  an  interview  with  him  at 
some  suitable  time,  or  to  have  been  a  little 
more  judicious  in  your  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  subject  ?  Those  who  heard  him  could  judge 
for  themselves  as  well  as  you  could  judge  for 
them,  and  those  not  present  might  be  improper- 
ly biassed  by  your  version.  1  was  sorry  to  see 
you  thus  engaged  ;  it  can  serve  no  good  end. 
Please  remember  the  advice  of  Gamaliel. 

The  Friend  is  personally  a  stranger  to  ine, 
but  since  I  heard  him,  I  have  inquired  concern- 
ing him,  and  thus  far  I  have  received  from  all 
the  same  answer,  and  that  is,  "  he  practices 
what  he  preaches,"  (a  jewel,  sir,  which  I  fear 
is  not  worn  by  all  ministers).  Just  such  a 
character  as  I  expected  to  hear  of  him.  The 
open,  free  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  traditions  of  men,  and  a  barren  pro- 
fession of  religion,  was  evidence  to  me  that  he 
was  an  honest  man.  May  it  not  be  wisdom  to 
let  him  alone,  lest  any  should  be  found  fight- 
ing against  God.  You  took  exception  to  what 
he  said  concerning  the  Scriptures.  He  said  the 
true  guide  to  man  was  that  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures bore  ample  testimony;  that  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  eometh  into  the 
world.  The  Scriptures  were  not  that  light,  but 
pointed  to  it;  he  advised  all  to  read  the  Scrip- 
ture?, for  they  directed  to  the  light,  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  upon  which  all  must  depend  for 
direction  in  doing  the  work  required  of  them. 
You  appeared  to  be  particularly  alarmed  at  the 
suggestion  that  Jesus  passed  u  in  the  regenera- 
tion." It  was  perhaps  as  new  to  me  as  any  one 
in  that  meeting,  but  instead  of  rejecting  the 
idea,  I  received  it  as  a  subject  for  future  medi- 
tation;  and  after  mature  reflection,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  doctrine  clearly  deducible 
from  Scripture,  and  correct  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Friend  used  it.  Jesus  said,  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;"  it  is  also 
said  that  he  "was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are,"  which  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible except  he  had  nature  just  like  ours, — then 
it  was  necessary  that  all  in  his  human  nature, 
as  in  ours,  should  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  He  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  that 
he  had  overcome  the  world.  This  is  the  broad- 
est sense  in  which  the  Friend  used  the  term. 

After  the  preacher  sat  down,  I  thought  he 
had  not  explained  the  nature  and  ground  of 
temptation  as  I  had  been  generally  taught,  or  i 
as  people  generally  understood  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  he  immediately  arose  and  said,  that  i 


"  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  language 
saying,  'You  have  not  explained  the  nature  and 
ground  of  temptation  as  I  have  beeu  taught,  or 
as  people  generally  understand  by  the  Scriptures/ 
but,  said  he,  much  that  is  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Scriptures  is  in  figurative  language  ; 
but  the  Apostle  James,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  common  nature,  and  what  man  has  to 
contend  with,  also  with  the  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel, by  experience,  saw  clearly  the  state  of  the 
case,  laid  by  all  figure,  and  declared  with  be- 
coming boldness,  1  Let  no  man  when  he  is 
tempted  say,  1  am  tempted  of  God,  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
he  any  man  ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and  enticed. 
Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death.7  "  Now,  said  he,  can  language  be 
found  to  convey  to  the  understanding  a  clearer 
view  of  the  source  from  whence  temptation 
arises;  we  may  ail  see  it  by  carefully  observing 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  continually  in  a  state  of  watch- 
fulness and  prayer.  I  sincerely  regret  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  any,  professing  to  be 
Christians,  should  so  far  mistake  their  calling 
as  to  neglect  their  own  vineyards  to  labor  in  the 
vineyards  of  others.  How  long  will  such  a 
course  take  to  reform  the  world  ?  You  and  I 
profess  the  same  faith,  and  1  hope  that  we  may 
at  least  be  not  found  opposing  the  Truth,  if  we 
do  not  contribute  much  to  promote  it.  What 
I  have  stated  as  being  a  part  of  the  Friend's 
discourse,  is  from  not  a  very  tenacious  memory, 
and  may  not  be  strictly  correct.  I  am  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  doing  a  speaker  justice 
without  giving  all  he  said;  and  although  he 
"followeth  not  with  us,"  my  soul  salutes  him 
as  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  I  would  say  to  him  : 

"  Be  thou  like  tbe  nobJe  ancient — 

Scorn  the  threat  that  bids  thee  fear: 
Speak!  no  matter  what  betides  thee; 

Let  tbem  strike  !  but  make  them  hear  ! 
Be  thou  like  tbe  first  Apostles; 

Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul ; 
If  a  free  thought  seeks  expression, 

Speak  it  boldly  ?  speak  it  allt 
Face  thine  enemies,  accusers  ; 

Scorn  the  prison,  rack  or  rod  ; 
And  if  thou  has  truth  to  utter, 

Speak  1  and  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

Yours,  &c. 

God  knows  what  key  in  the  human  soul  to 
touch  in  order  to  draw  out  its  sweetest  and 
most  perfect  harmonies.  They  may  be  the 
minor  strains  of  sadness  and  sorrow;  they  may 
be  the  loftier  notes  of  joy  and  gladness;  God 
knows  where  the  melodies  of  our  nature  are, 
and  what  discipline  will  call  them  forth.  Some 
with  plaintive  songs  must  walk  in  lowly  vales 
all  life's  weary  way ;  others  in  loftier  hymns 
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shall  s:ng  of  nothing  but  joy  as  they  thread  the 
mountain  tops  of  life;  but  they  al!  unite  with- 
out a  discord  or  a  jar,  as  the  ascending  anthem  of 
loviug  and  believing  hearts  finds  its  way  into 
the  chorus  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 


From  the  Editorial  column  of  the  Public  Ledger. 
TRUE  INSPIRATION. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  the  Bible  is  inspir- 
ed t"  asked  a  skeptic  of  an  unlettered  but  ear- 
nest Christian  woman.  "  Becasue  it  inspires 
me,  when  1  read  it,  with  the  divine  aspect  of 
every  view  and  relation  of  life."  <l  If  I  take  up 
a  book  of  botany,"  says  a  favorite  author,  "  it 
does  not  contain  living  plants,  but  only  word- 
descriptions  of  them;  if  I  would  see  the  plant 
itself,  I  must  go  out  of  the  book  to  nature,  where 
the  plant  is  living.  And  the  Bible  contains 
only  the  word-forms  of  truth.  Grod  does  not 
live  in  a  book.  Faith,  hope,  joy,  do  not  live 
in  books."  But  as  a  book  of  botany  suggests 
to  th*  habitual  student  of  it  those  observations 
in  regard  to  the  structure  of  plants,  their  order 
and  arrangement,  and  the  thoughts  they  are  ca- 
pable of  inspiring,  so  does  the  Bible  teach  us  to 
read  nature,  and  history,  and  the  heart  of  man, 
not  only  'm  the  Bible,  but  in  every  page  of  real 
life.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  the  purposes  of 
all  the  events  that  happen  to  us  in  this  life,  so 
that  we  read  life  quite'  differently  when  we  be- 
lieve its  system  of  accounting  for  things  and 
when  we  try  to  live  as  it  directs.  This  inspira- 
tion of  new  faith  and  hope  and  joy  in  life,  as  it 
comes  to  us,  is  the  best  evidence  of  Bible 
truths.  The  best  proof  of  a  work  on  botany 
being  true,  and  written  by  a  man  who  had  read 
the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  is,  that  when  you  close  the 
book  and  walk  anywhere  among  them,  they 
teach  you  new  truths,  and  fill  you  with  new 
thoughts  of  the  plans  of  creation.  They  give 
you,  with  a  self-consistent  view,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  creation,  so  that  new  plants 
not  mentioned  in  books  have  an  interest  for 
you  ;  in  a  word,  they  inspire  you.  So  does  the 
Bible  inspire  men  with  new,  deeper,  higher 
views  of  the  purposes  of  life,  so  that  they  never 
can  again  look  on  life  as  they  once  did.  They 
have  an  inspired  view  of  its  whole  end  and  pur- 
poses. The  Book  is  the  channel  of  a  new  inspi- 
ration. The  early  Church  regarded  every 
Christian  as  an  inspired  man  ;  not  an  infallible 
one,  but  so  inwardly  enlightened  that  he  looks 
on  the  world  with  new  eyes;  and  as  the  geol- 
ogist reads  thousands  of  years  of  the  earth's 
record  in  a  few  inches  of  gravel  or  sand  or  rock, 
lying  one  on  top  of  another — as  the  chemist 
reads  laws  of  forces  and  affinities  and  combina- 
tions in  the  simplest  effervescence  or  mixture — 
so  the  student  of  the  Bible,  amid  all  mis-trans- 
lations, mistakes  of  copyists  and  commentators, 
and  other  difficulties,  reads  that  in  the  Bible 


that  inspires  him  with  new  views  of  all  his  pur- 
poses and  life,  making  it  part  of  a  harmonious 
system  related  to  all  other  life. 

The  greatest  change  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  d,t  the  present  time  is  that  from  the  letter 
to  the  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit  of  everything, 
both  in  literature  and  in  religion,  that  is  inspired, 
and  in  that  proportion  inspires  the  recipient. 
Time  was  when  committing  to  memory  the 
largest  amount  of  the  words  of  a  text-book  was  the 
test  of  scholarship  ;  long  pages  of  grammars  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  especially  in  Latin,  were 
thus  committed,  and  religious  teaching  was  con- 
fined to  the  words  of  a  catechism  or  so  m  ny 
verses  of  the  Bible.  Even  the  singing  in  the 
churches  was  confined  to  "  The  Psalms  of  Da- 
v  d,"  paraphrased  in  a  most  barbarous  style. 
There  are  some  sects  who  adhere  to  that  liter- 
ally to  this  day.  It  needed  ail  the  poetic  grace, 
beauty,  and  religious  as  well  as  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  young  Isaac  Watts,  equally  graceful  in 
psalms  and  in  hymns,  to  break  down  much  of 
this  old  feeling.  Now  poetry,  science,  art  and 
progress  have  led  to  a  deeper,  truer  feeling  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  lying  in  this 
inspiring,  quickening  power,  awakening  Bible 
experiences  and  thoughts  in  modern  circumstan- 
ces—  an  inspiration  which  lies  not  in  the  let- 
ter, which  killeth,  but  in  the  spirit,  which  giv- 
eth  life. 

The  new  movements  of  religious  bodies  all 
tend  in  this  direction.  Christianity,  as  it  affects 
different  classes  and  differently  educated  men,  is 
showing  itself  out  in  new  forms.  The  preaching 
id  theatres  in  England  by  the  laity — in  this 
country  so  far  by  ministers,  but  without  stiff- 
ness or  parade — is  one  of  them.  There  is  a  re- 
ligion, and  a  testimony  to  its  truth  and  new  ap- 
plications of  it  belonging  to  every  branch  of 
life,  art  and  science.  There  is  not  a  science, 
not  a  branch  of  learning  conducted  by  a  living 
earnest,  good  man,  but  teaches  him  new  appli- 
cations of  truth  most  needful  to  the  world  and 
the  proper  growth  of  society.  The  true  and  di- 
vine ideas  thus  brought  out  by  a  society  of  well- 
selected  men  would  be  most  advantageous,  and 
the  place  where  they  were  inculcated  would  soon 
be  crowded  with  thoughtful  hearers. 

How  to  do  GrOOD. — Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
said,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
at  once,  will  never  do  anything."  Life  is  made 
up  of  little  things.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age 
that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a  great  deed. 
True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  little 
things.  How  are  railroads  built  ?  By  one, 
shovel  of  dirt  after  another  ;  one  shovel  at  a 
time.  Thus,  drops  make  the  ocean.  Hence, 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  little  good  at  a 
time,  and  never  "  wait  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once."  If  we  would  do  much  good  in 
the  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in 
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little  things,  little  acts  one  after  another ; 
speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and 
setting  a  good  example  all  the  time;  we  must 
do  the  first  thing  we  can,  and  the  next,  and 
then  the  next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good. 
This  is  the  way  to  accomplish  any  thing.  Thus 
only  shall  we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

FRIE  N  D  S7 1 N  T  E  L  L I GENGE  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  20,  1867. 

Indian  Troubles. — The  terrible  strife  now 
existing  upon  the  "Plains"  is  revolting  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  We  regard  it  with 
deep  regret,  and  feel  convinced  that  it  might 
have  been  averted  had  the  voice  of  Justice 
been  heeded  in  our  national  councils.  We  have 
been  informed  by  undoubted  authority,  that 
every  serious  difficulty  with  the  Indians  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  perfidy  of  government  agents 
Those  who  had  the  official  power  to  correct  the 
evil  have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Years  of 
gross  outrages  perpetrated  upon  these  poor  semi 
civilized  creatures,  have  culminated  in  a  war, 
which,  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  made,  it 
is  said,  at  Gen.  Grant's  head-quarters,  involves 
the  Government  in  an  expense  of  fully  one  mil 
lion  of  dollars  per  week,  and  if  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  the  expenditures  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increased  force  will  be  about  five  millions  per 
week.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
government  for  every  Indian  killed,  is  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  lives  of  ten  white  men. 
What  a  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  our  country 
is  this,  in  connection  with  the  call  for  extermi- 
nation which  we  hear  from  those  who  look  not 
at  their  own  blood-thirstiness,  but  who  stamp 
the  Indian  character  as  revengeful  and  cruel  ! 
We  would  ask  the  dispassionate,  what  has  made 
him  so?  In  letters  from  an  intelligent  Chief 
of  one  of  the  tribes,  their  wrongs  are  feelingly 
depicted,  and  the  impossibility  expressed,  of  re- 
straining some  of  his  brethren  from  violence,  if 
the  wretched  system  practiced  by  the  whites 
was  not  remedied.  There  were  some  amonc 
them  opposed  to  war,  but  many  of  the  young 
men  were  so  indignant  at  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  that  they  were  resolved  to  resort 
to  violent  measures  to  redress  their  grievances. 
It  would  seem,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
as  if  the  efforts  of  Friends  could  avail  but  little ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 


of  mercy  to  sit  idly  by,  without  endeavoring  to 
arrest  if  possible  the  sanguinary  conflict  which 
must  be  so  painful  to  every  Christian  mind. 
Could  the  Indians  be  assured  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  establish  a  just 
and  righteous  settlement  of  all  their  claims, 
and  to  no  longer  suffer  individual  greed  to  rob 
them  of  their  just  dues,  we  believe  they  might 
be  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  kindness 
which,  even  with  the  reputed  "  savage  **  in  times 
past,  has  had  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
the  sword. 

The  cause  calls  for  a  prayerful  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  justice  and  peace,  to  know 
what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  end  this 
terrible  warfare,  and  to  restore  to  the  red-man 
his  rights  and  privileges. 

Married,  on  Fourth-day,  1st  of  Fifth  noontb,  1867, 
according  to  the  order  of  our  Society,  Lester  Comly 
and  Mary  M.  Bowman,  members  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  in  Mo- 
nallen  Township,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  David  C.  Cook, 
aged  about  75  years  ;  a  member  of  Monallen  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Abraham 
Wili.son,  aged  88  years  and  7  months;  a  member  of 
Farmington  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  decease  of  this 
dear  Friend  we  feel  that  one  of  the  pillars  of  tbe 
Church  has  been  removed.  The  innocence  of  big 
daily  life,  and  tbe  unvarying  sweetness  of  his  spirit, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  faithful  learner  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  He  was  not  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society  ;  but  though  born  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  nurtured  in  the  most  rigid  doctrines  of 
Calvanism,  he  became  in  early  life,  Irom  sincere  con- 
viction, a  convert  to  our  pure  aud  simple  faith. 
Though  never  called  publicly  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  example  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. During  his  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  he  imparted 
much  sweet  counsel  and  encouragement  to  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  watch  beside  bis  dying  bed. . 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  "Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Lucretia  R.,  wife  of  George  S.  Grubb, 
in  the  48th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Wilmington 
Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

 ,  on  Fitth-day,  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1867, 

Cornelia  N.,  daughter  of  Wm.  B.  and  Rebecca  T. 
Wtbb,  aged  3  months;  members  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  29th  of  Sixth  mo., 

1867,  in  New  York,  Teomas  H.  Leggett,  in  his  80th 
year. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  John  Smith,  in  his  65th  year;  a  member  of  Ab- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  is  the  heart  which  decides  our  pleasures. 
While  you  continue  to  love  the  world,  you  will 
find  virtue  insupportable. — Massillon. 
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It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
who  bear  the  name  of  u  Friends/'  and  value 
the  principles  which  the  name  suggests,  to  read 
so  full  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  London 
and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings  as  is  furnished  by 
the  London  and  British  Friend. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
that  large  class  of  our  readers  who  have  not  ac- 
cess to  these  periodicals,  we  furnish  a  few  ex- 
tracts, leaving  each  reader  to  form  bis  own  con- 
conclusions.  Eds. 

Joseph  Thorp,  at  the  request  of  the  clerk, 
communicated  to  the  meeting  a  proposition  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  to 
the  following  effect.  That  meeting  had,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Society,  appointed,  last  year,  a  commit- 
tee of  its  own  members  to  take  under  their 
special  consideration  the  subject  of  tbe  large 
number  of  unrecorded  ministers  amongst  us. 
The  committee,  after  long  and  very  serious  de- 
liberation, felt  unprepared  then  to  draw  up  are- 
port,  and  desired  another  year  for  consideration. 
They  also  requested  permission  to  depute  seve- 
ral members  of  their  body  to  visit  the  diff  rent 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so  to  gather  by 
personal  visitation  a  more  correct  and  full  im- 
pression of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
various  meetings  than  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. This  proposal  had  received  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Eiders,  who  felt  themselves  perfectly  au- 
thorized to  give  the  requisite  permission,  but 
who  nevertheless,  desiring  to  obtain  the  full 
sympathy  and  co  operation  of  the  fnain  body 
of  Friends,  had  now  concluded  to  bring  the 
proposal  before  the  General  Yearly  Meeting. 

Charles  Thompson  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
proposition  would  not  be  acceded  to,  inasmuch 
as  he  feared  that  it  would  not  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  ministry,  and  he  considered 
that  many  unrecorded  ministers  desired  merely 
to  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  gifts  under  a 
simple  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the  one 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  Joseph  Rowntree 
(of  Leeds),  and  Joseph  Radley  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  William  Ball  reminded  Friends 
that  it  was  merely  "  an  act  of  grace,"  and  a 
piece  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  to  invite  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  all.  Several 
Friends  took  decided  exception  to  this  mode  of 
explanation,  and  expressed  their  desire  that  the 
Society  might  continue  free  from  any  approaches 
to  what  might  be  termed  hierarchical  assump- 
tion. Josiah  Forster  and  others  expressed  their 
concurrence  with  the  proposition,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  forthwith  sanctioned.  Several  of  these 


Friends  emphatically  vindicated  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  slightest  wish  to 
exercise  hierarchical  assumptions.  The  proposi- 
tion had  originated  wholly  and  solely  in  Chris- 
tian interest  and  brotherly  love.  Its  object  was 
not  administrative  action,  but  sympathetic  in- 
tercourse and  the  acquisition  of  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  Society. 

William  Watkins,  Thomas  Drewry,  and  one 
or  two  other  Friends,  hoped  the  proposition 
would  not  be  sanctioned.  They  thought  there 
was  much  unsoundness  amongst  the  Friends  al- 
ready acknowledged  as  ministers.  If  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  nominated  a  com- 
mittee of  visitation,  there  was  no  probability 
that  such  committee  would  be  in  unity  with 
many  amongst  whom  they  woul  1  come.  For 
ev*m  at  present  there  are  a  number  of  faithful 
and  consistent  Friends  who  have  long  spoken  as 
ministers  in  various  meetings,  but  who  have  not 
been  acknowledged  as  such. 

Alfred  Lucas  concurred  in  these  views.  He 
repeated  the  opinion  that  there  was  much  un- 
soundness of  doctrine  prevalent  amongst  record- 
ed ministers,  and  quoted  several  recent  illus- 
trations. He  thought  the  principles  of  Friends 
were  being  more  and  more  abandoned.  In  one 
direction  he  heard  it  proposed  to  remedy  mat- 
ters by  reading  the  Bible  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, and  in  some  descriptions  of  meetings  sing- 
ing had  been  introduced.  He  beiieved  there 
were  a  number  of  Friends  who  united  with  his 
own  view  of  these  matters,  but  who  were  pre- 
cluded from  expressing  their  opinions  by  the 
fear  of  man.  For  himself  he  did  not  entertain 
this  fear.  He  thought  he  ought  to  speak  just 
as  freely  and  plainly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  as 
if  he  was  amongst  his  own  family.  He  loved 
all  Friends,  but  he  feared  none  of  them.  In- 
deed, he  feared  no  man  at  all.  He  did  not 
wish  to  offend  any,  but  if  the  truth  offended,  he 
was  sorry  for  it.  But  the  truth  must  neverthe- 
less be  spoken. 

Henry  Brown,  jun.  (Luton),  and  one  or  two 
other  Friends,  said  that  if  there  was  so  much, 
unsoundness  of  ministry  as  had  been  alleged  by 
several  recent  speakers,  this  constituted  a  special 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. 

William  Ball  protested  against  the  charges 
which  had  just  been  made  against  ministers. 
He  thought  such  charges  did  not  deserve  to  be 
entertained  as  having  any  weight. 

Win.  Harvey  Pirn  and  T.  W.  Fisher  hoped 
their  dear  JEuglish  friends  would  also  visit 
Ireland,  where  they  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Several  other  Friends  expressed  their  cordial 
approval  of  the  proposal,  which  was  finally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Joseph  Pease  then  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner quoted  the  words,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged. *'  He  spoke  of  the  claims  of  minis- 
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ter3  and  elders  on  the  sympathy  of  their  breth- 
ren. They  Deeded  sympathy  from  all,  not  al- 
ways unity  or  approval,  but  always  sympathy 
and  love.  It  was  quite  consistent  with  love  to 
tell  such  of  their  deficiencies.  There  are  some 
wounds  which  do  not  hurt,  and  such  sometimes 
are  the  words  of  a  faithful  friend,  lie  hoped 
we  should  open  our  hearts  to  ministers  and  el- 
ders in  true  love.  May  we  all  be  ministers  one 
to  ano  her,  and  elders  one  to  another.  He  had 
had  his  own  feelings  often  called  forth  in  deep 
sympathy  with  poor  little  companies  of  Friends 
in  country  places — elders  with  arms  hanging 
down,  and  ministers  with  knees  smiting  together. 
For  such  in  an  especial  manner  let  the  prayers 
of  the  church  ascend.  And  for  all  his  fellow- 
ministers  and  elders  he  would  entreat  his  breth- 
ren, "  Do  give  us  your  love  and  your  prayers." 

Isaac  Brown  deprecated  the  allusions  to  un- 
sound doctrines.  He  hoped  Friends  would  be 
exceedingly  careful  before  making  such  charges, 
especially  in  public.  We  pfteu  misunderstood 
one  another's  words.  For  at  best  our  language 
is  very  imrerfect.  A  few  days  ago  he  had  him- 
self been  pained  at  a  communication  from  a 
brother  minister,  but  on  mentioning  the  matter 
to  several  other  listeners,  he  found  they  had  re- 
ceived quite  a  diiferent  impression  from  the 
words  ailuded  to.  This  had  been  instructive 
to  bim,  and  he  mentioned  it  as  a  caution  to  others 
also. 

MEETINGS  FOR.  WORSHIP. 

Many  communications  were  made  in  both 
meetings  at  Devonshire  House,  some  longer  and 
some  shorter;  the  latter  being  remarked  on  after 
wards  by  some  Friendsas  being  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive. It  was  said  of  one  or  two  very  lengthy  com- 
munications, that  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
them,  and  the  great  number  of  unconnected  texts 
of  Scripture  quoted  in  them,  very  much  lessened 
their  desired  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence. Further,  there  were  so  few  and  brief  in- 
tervals of  silence,  especially  in  the  larger  meet- 
ing-house, that  there  was  not  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity as  was  desirable  for  reverent  individual 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  for  practising  the 
short  and  simple,  but  appropriate  exhortation  of 
one  speaker,  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  on  the 
Lord  :  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 

On  Sixth-day,  hth  Month,  2\th,  the  Provis- 
ional Committee  of  Friends'  Foreign  Missions, 
and  several  other  Friends  interested  in  the 
object,  assembled  at  the  Bedford  Institute,  Spital- 
fields. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  respecting 
a  proposal  to  change  the  form  of  the  "  Provis- 
ional Committee"  into  a  regular  organization,  to 
be  named  the  Friends'  Missionary  Society. 
Isaac  Brown,  William  Thisletbwaite,  William 
Brewin,  Edward  Brewin,  and  several  others, 
thought  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  do  so,  inas- 
much as  it  was  generally  felt  by  the  committee 


that  they  were  only  exercising  their  functions' 
as  such,  uutil  such  time  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  its  collective  capacity,  should  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  work  ; 
just  at  present  this  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  :  but,  from  the  rapidly  growing  interest  of 
Friends  in  the  foreign  mission-fields,  there  was 
a  probability  that  in  a  few  years  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  accept  the  burden  now  resting 
on  this  voluntary  independent  committee. 
Hence  it  seems  best  to  continue  the  appoint- 
ment, at  any  rate  for  the  present,  merely  as  a 
provisional  and  temporary  one.  But  meanwhile 
the  committee  would  feel  themselves  bound  to 
support  and  fully  encourage  the  operations  of 
the  Friends  whom  they  had  aided  to  undertake 
the  mission  work.  They  would  not  cease  to  up- 
hold these  until  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  un- 
dertake the  responsibility. 

Edwin  Pumphrey  expressed  some  uneasiness 
at  the  wide-spread  rumor  that  J.  S.  Sewell  in- 
tended to  unite  in  a  participation  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  his  arrival  at 
Madagascar,  on  account  of  which  presumed  in- 
tention he  had  understood  that  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  refused  to  sanction  J.  S.  Sewell's 
procedure,  although  it  had  been  acceded  to  by 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  To  this 
it,  was  replied  by  Isaac  BrowL,  J.  H.  Tuke,  and 
Gk  S.  Gibson  that  it  was  quite  incorrect  that  J. 
S.  Sewell,  or  his  companion,  had  expressed  any 
intention  of  so  doing.  On  the  contrary,  J.  S.  S. 
and  L.  S.  had  distinctly  expressed  their  personal 
desire  to  continue  the  usual  practice  of  Friends, 
and  entirely  to  disuse  the  outward  ordinances, 
whilst  deeply  valuing  the  spiritual  "  supper"  and 
"baptism.""'  But  they  had  candidly  stated 
that  in  case  they  found,  on  their  arrival  in  Mada- 
gascar, that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
natives  should  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
modify  their  previous  habits  as  to  these  matters, 
then,  and  then  only,  they  wished  to  be  left  at 
liberty  to  act  u  as  way  might  open"  in  the  love 
of  Christ  and  of  the  souls  of  men.  And,  so  far, 
this  committee  was  prepared  to  stand  by  them. 
But  much  misapprehension  had  been  enter- 
tained by  many  Friends  respecting  the  matter. 
So  far  as  their  personal  desires  and  preferences 
were  concerned,  J.  S.  Sewell  and  L.  Street 
were  thorough  Friends;  but,  out  of  Christian 
consideration  for  their  weak  and  lately  pagan 
brethren,  and  to  avoid  wounding  the  consciences 
nr  distracting  the  poor  minds  of  such;  they 
believed  it  might  possibly  be  their  duty  not  to 
interfere  in  these  particular  respects  with  the 
customs  of  religious  worship  and  practice  which 
have  already  been  established  amongst  the  Mala- 
gassy  converts  by  William  Ellis  and  his  brother 
missionaries,  who  were,  under  God,  the  pious 
founders  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  inter- 
esting island.  This  explanation  appeared  to 
give  much  satisfaction.    A  general  interest  in 
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the  work  and  prospects  of  the  dear  Friends  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  and  arduous  undertak- 
ings was  expressed  feelingly  by  many  present  on 
this  occasion. 

While  engaged  in  answering  the  queries, 
Jonathan  Grubb  expressed  a  very  cheering 
seuse  of  encouragement  at  the  present  prospects 
and  condition  of  the  Society.  He  thought  that 
in  consequence  of  an  increased  individual  faith- 
fulness, and  also  of  an  improved  legislation,  we 
are  now  better  than  we  recently  were.  There 
is  an  increase  of  every  kind  of  good  work 
amongst  u^,  and  our  prospects  are  bright. 
There  is  no  good  in  complaint,  nor  any  cause  for 
it;  but  we  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God. 
The  masses  around  us  are  increasingly  ready  to 
receive  and  appreciate  our  views  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  gospel  and  of  worship.  He  has 
often  known  strangers  to  acknowledge,  with 
tears  that,  our  principles  are  good.  Let  us  then 
extend  our  efforts.  Let  us  build  new  meeting- 
houses, if  necessary,  in  districts  where  there  are 
none,  but  where  the  people  are  r 
He  had  lately  held  a  crowded  meeting  m  a 
chapel,  within  a  mile  of  which  was  a  closed 
Friends'  meeting-house. 

But  we  must  come  down  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  masses  in  our  teaching,  in  our  lives, 


the  number  of  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers  ; 
but  John  Sargent  deprecated  any  returns  at  all, 
saying  that  the  strength  of  a  church  could  not 
be  estimated  by  mere  numbers.  David  was  pun- 
ished for  numbering  Israel,  and  Elijah*  was  told 
by  the  Lord  that  there  was  a  hidden  7000  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Gilbert  Congdon  then  spoke  in  a  very  en- 
couraging manner  of  the  state  of  the  Society. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent;  and 
in  mingling  with  sincere  Christians  in  various 
places  on  it,  had  been  pleased  to  find  the  gene- 
ral high  esteem  with  which  Friends  were  re- 
garded by  such.  Let  this  character  be  main- 
tained by  our  keeping  a  single  eye  to  Christ. 
He  also  exhorted  the  elder  Friends  to  show 
more  practical  sympathy  with  the  numerous 
younger  members  now  engaged  in  the  "  home 
mission"  work.  E.  C.  May  expressed  unity 
with  G.  Congdon's  views,  but  thought  our  Soci- 
ety had  as  yet  never  attained  the  object  con- 
templated by  its  founders — viz.,  the  bringing 


ady  for  them,   over  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  its  principles. 

Yet  perhaps  we  did  much  good  indirectly  to 
these.  Even  the  attendance  of  other  places  of 
worship  by  many  memb  rs  (which  he  regretted), 
might  result  in  bringing  such  back  again  to  us 
eventually  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  our 


in  our  arrangements,  and  even  in  the  very  tones  !  principles.    Joseph  Clarke  (Bridgewater),  S. 

Alexauder,  and  James  Bull  acknowledged  that 


of  our  voice.     Let  not  any  dear  Friends  assume  ! 
a  peculiar  tone  in  preaching,  for  if  they  are 
really  under  spiritual  influence,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  peculiar  tones  to  intimate  it.  Such 
tones  detract  from  usefulness,  especially  amongst 
strangers  to  us.  Much  of  our  machinery  is  still 
too  ponderous.    Let  us  more  imitate  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  who  went  about  doing  good  in  : 
the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  way.    We  are  ; 
nothing;  Christ  is  all.    Therefore  le$  us  culti-  ' 
vate  simplicity  in  everything.    This  indeed 
specially  befits  us  as  the  disciples  of  him  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Seventh-day  morning,  bth  Month  25th. — At 
the  commencement  of  this  sitting  the  annual 
"  Tabular  Statement"  was  read.  From  this  it  ap- 
peared that  there  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  327  particular  meetings,  includ- 
ing to. 786  members,  and  3582  habitual  attenders 
who  are  not  members.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  6L  marriages,  263  births,  and 
275  deaths;  90  con/mcements,  23  reinstate- 
ments, 85  resignations,  37  disownments,  and  al- 
together a  total  apparent  increase  of  30  mem- 
bers, but  really  of  only  11  since  last  year.  In 
Australia  and  Tasmania  there  are  241  Friends, 
amongst  whom  one  convincement  is  reported 
In  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  38 
meetings  of  less  than  5  members;  45  of  be- 
tween 5  and  10;  and  62  of  between  10  and  20. 
There  are  6  meetings  with  upwards  of  300  mem- 
bers. 

John  Pryor  advocated  an  annual  return  of 


they  did  not  share  in  the  encouraging  views 
spoken  of,  but  were  amongst  those  who  mourn 
in  Zion.  Thomas  Drewry  again  spoke  of  dis- 
uniting with  a  prevalent  unsound  ministry.  Al- 
fred Lucas  entirely  dissented  from  the  opinion 
that  our  prospects  were  bright.  He  thought 
that  Friends  as  a  Society  now  neglect  and  ig» 
nore  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  almost 
every  occasion.  He  asserted  that  there  is  a  real 
schism  in  the  body,  and  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  fault  of  the  young  Friends,  but  rather  of 
the  reputed  leaders  of  this  people. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  en- 
titled "  Situations  Wanted,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  We 
deem  the  subject  one  of  importance,  and  one 
which  should  claim  the  serious  consideration  of 
parents  and  guardians. 

"  There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  short- 
sighted parents  and  guardians  to  put  their  boys 
in  offices,  under  a  false  impression  that  such  oc- 
cupation is  more  genteel  than  the  learning  of  a 
trade.  This  is  a  most  mischievous  notion,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  entail  upon  their  children 
troubles  and  sorrows  and  heartburnings  during 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  All  business  is  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations,  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
and  of  governments  have  been  thus  far  unable 
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to  control,  and  when  a  commercial  or  financial 
depression  occurs,  those  who  are  the  first  to  suf- 
fer, and  among  the  most  helpless  victims,  are 
book-keepers,  clerks,  copyists,  and  office  attend- 
ants of  every  kind.  At  such  times  the  work- 
man in  a  number  of  the  mechanical  trades  can 
find  employment  on  his  own  account.  The  shoe- 
maker can  make  shoes  or  mend  them  ;  the  tailor 
can  make  garments  or  mend  them  ;  the  painter 
and  glazier,  the  carpenter,  the  belihauger,  the 
locksmith,  the  plumber  and  the  gasfitter,  and  many 
others  that  will  occur  to  the  reader,  can  search 
for  and  find  odd  jobs  that  will  give  them  at  least 
the  means  of  living.  The  skilled  man,  with 
tools  at  his  command,  is  in  most  respects,  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  But  the  clerk,  the  book- 
keeper, the  office  attendant  are  helpless.  They 
cannot  establish  mercantile,  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing houses  to  give  employment  to  them- 
selves. They  must  wait  many  and  many  a 
weary  day  until  the  season  or  the  years  of  de- 
pression are  over,  before  they  can  find  that  em- 
ployment for  their  pens  which  they  have  unfor- 
tunately made  their  sole  means  of  livelihood. 
All  this  is  another  of  the  lamentable  results  of 
having  learned  no  trade  in  boyhood.  The  sub- 
ject is,  indeed,  one  so  wide  in  its  ramification, 
and  so  profoundly  important  in  its  consequences, 
that  it  is  time  it  had  engaged  more  thor- 
ough and  more  systematic  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  are  so  deeply  interested." 


TELL  NOT  THY  GRIEF. 
(writer  unknown). 

"The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 

Tell  not  thy  grief- 
It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  heart  can  feel 
Sorrow  for  suffering  that  thy  words  reveal, 

And  give  thy  heart  relief ; 
But  soon  his  ear  will  weary  of  a  tale 
Too  oft  repeated  ; — then,  of  no  avail 
Tue  lengthened  story  of  thy  secret  ill: 
Bear  on  in  silence — suffer,  and  be  still. 

Yes.  we  must  bear  alone  : 
Hard  lesson  this,  for  the  young  heart  to  learn, 
Seeking  for  sympathy  in  every  turn, 

In  every  friendly  tone. 
But  when  the  task  is  learned,  although  in  tears 
The  heart  gives  up  the  hopes  of  early  years, 
Though  anguish  may  its  very  life-cords  wring; 
Still  gains  it  strength  by  its  own  suffering. 

It  is  the  common  lot ; 
None  know  the  hidden  soul,  save  He  whosp  eye 
Looks  through  each  dark  recess — for  ever  nigh, 

Though  we  behold  Him  not  : 
Yes,  it  was  by  bis  own,  his  holy  will 
That  wants,  too  deep  for  human  l  ive  10  fill, — 
Should  to  our  thirsting  spirits  here  be  given, 
That  we  the  living  stream  might  seek  in  heaven. 


All  things  once  arejfthings  for  ever; 
Soul,  once  living,  lives  forever  ; 
Blame  not  what  is  orly  once, 
When  that  once  endures  forever; 
Love,  once  felt,  though  soon  forgot, 
Moulds  the  heart  to  good  forever; 
Once  betrayed  from  childhood's  faith, 


Man  is  conscious  man  forever; 
Oace  the  void  of  life  revealed, 
It  must  deepen  on  forever, 
Unless  God  fill  up  the  soul 
With  himself  for  once  and  ever. 

— R.  Monkton  Milncs,  (now  Lord  Haughioii). 


MY  CREED. 
I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 

Where  charity  is  seen  ;  that  when 
.  We  climb  to  Heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 

Of  love  to  men. 
I  hold  all  els*1,  named  pi^ty, 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence; 
Where  centre  is  not — can  there  be 

Circumference  ? 
This  I  moreover  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go, 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair, 

Love  makes  them  so. 
Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nursling  bird, 
Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  made  without  a  word. 
Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 

Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bovvers, 
Or  by  some  cabin  door,  or  bush 

Of  ragged  flowers. 
'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  sta  ed  prayers, 
That  make  us  saints;  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theological  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust.  — Alice,  Cary. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  Summer  of 
1866,  by  a  Philadelphian. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  from 
Chamounix  is  that  to  the  u  Jardin,"  a  little  oasis 
of  verdure  in  a  vast  basin  of  snow,  and  with 
the  lofty  aiguilles  of  the  Mt.  Blanc  range  tow- 
ering almost  perpendicularly  thousands  of  feet 
above  it  to  the  north  and  west.  Being  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  vegetation  is 
confined  to  the  short  grass  of  the  high  Alps, 
with  a  few  flowers  of  the  hardiest  nature;  but 
found,  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  glaciers, 
which,  though  slowly  moving  by,  are  never  ab- 
sent, from  the  scene,  it  forms  a  delightful  rest 
to  the  eye,  tired  with  the  glare  of  snow,  and  is 
very  acceptable  to  the  wearied  traveller  who 
seeks  its  shelter.  The  extent  of  the  "  Jardin  ,; 
is  probably  about  two  acres,  the  ground  sloping 
steeply  to  the  south,  and  covered  with  stones 
and  rocks,  from  among  which  springs  up  the 
hardy  vegetation  giving  it  its  attractive  but  not 
particularly  appropriate  name.  The  morning 
being  bright  and  fine,  an  excursion  had  been 
arranged  to  explore,  with  guides,  the  "  Mer  de 
glace,"  and  to  visit  some  crevasses  lying  near 
the  ordinary  route  across  it;  but,  as  the  party 
were  not  ready  to  start,  I  strolled  off  in  advance, 
and^  taking  a  broad  and  well-worn  path  across 
the  meadows,  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain  and  began  the  ascent,  and  much  to 
my  surprise  I  found  here  an  excellent,  well- 
graded  and  perfectly  safe  path,  shaded  finely 
during  the  morning.  Up  this  a  pleasant  hour 
(passed  in  making  a  constant  but  gradual  as- 
cent) brought  me  to  the  "  Montauvert,"  a  rest- 
ing-place for  voyageurs,  the  house  where  guides 
for  the  "  Mer  de  glace  "  can  be  obtained,  and 
whence  parties  not  intending  long  excursions  on 
the  ice  cross  the  glacier  and  descend  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  the  "  Mauvais  pas"  and  by  the 
"  Chapeau."  Numbers  were  here,  stopping  to 
lunch,  to  examine  the  curiosities,  and  to  make 
the  final  preparations  for  the  ice.  These  are 
very  simple.  A  strong  staff  with  an  iron  point 
projecting  a  couple  of  inches  is  indispensable. 
A  tew  large-headed  nails  in  strong  shoes  will 
then  give  all  the  security  of  movement  that  can 
be  got  from  artificial  means.  Crinoline,  long 
skirts,  or  any  dress  likely  to  embarrass  yom 
movements,  must  be  laid  aside,  and  thus  pro- 
vided, your  trust  in  moments  of  danger  must  be 
in  nerve.  Should  there  be  a  bright  sunshine, 
it  is  best  to  wear  a  thick  veil  to  protect  the  skin 
of  the  face,  or  colored  glasses  to  shield  the  eyes 
from  the  reflexion.  So  purely  white  is  the  fresh 
snow,  and  so  troublesome  the  ice  alone,  that 
even  the  strongest  eyes  need  not  despise  pro- 
tection, if  exposed  for  many  hours  upon  the  up- 
per glaciers.  Finding  that  the  party  with  whom 
I  intended  to  visit  the  crevasses  did  not  arrive, 
and  seeing  that  all  the  high  peaks  were  cloud- 
less, the  sky  beautifully  blue,  and  everything 
indicative  of  a  delightful  day,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  such  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  "  Jardin  " 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  and  when  snow 
had  fallen  several  times  recently.  Having  cho- 
sen a  guide,  and  taken  a  lunch  to  be  eaten  in 
the  upper  regions,  a  hasty  start  was  made,  as 
the  hour  (eleven  o'clock)  was  late,  and  the  ice 
getting  wetter  under  a  noon-day  sun.  Our 
track  after  leaving  the  Montanvert  tavern 
(where  the  broad  and  graded  path  ends)  skirted 
the  south  side  of  the  glacier  for  nearly  a  mile, 
gradually  descending  from  the  elevated  point 
on  which  the  Auberge  stands,  but  frequently 
ascending  abruptly,  a  short  distance,  to  avoid 
bad  pieces  of  rock.  Parts  of  the  track  are  along 
ledges  of  rock,  which  afford  the  scantiest  foot- 
hold from  their  almost  vertical  position,  others 
over  loose  stones,  which  yield  at  every  step  )  but 
with  care  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,  and  reach- 
ing the  moraine  you  pass  at  a  favorable  point 
out  upon  the  Mer  de  glace. 

Between  the  firm  body  of  the  ice  and  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain  there  are  mostly  two 
bodies,  one  of  ice  fractured  and  crevassed  by 
huge  chasms  of  great  depth  the  other  of  broken 
rocks  torn  from  the  shore,  and  ground  to  pieces 
by  the  resistless  power  of  the  moving  ice. 
These  are  carried  down  upon  the  ice,  and 


deposited  at  its  side,  rising  in  some  places  to  a 
great  height  and  showing  the  elevation  to  which 
the  glacier  had  risen  at  some  past  period.  The 
breaks  or  crevabses  in  the  ice  result  from  the 
same  movement  of  the  glacier,  and  vary  in 
depth,  width  and  frequency  with  the  rapidity 
of  descent  of  the  valley  they  are  traversing. 
The  main  body  of  this  glacier,  as  well  as  of  most 
others,  is  comparatively  unbroken.  The  open- 
ings are  generally  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  in  width,  and  when  too  wide  to  leap  can 
readily  be  turned  by  a  short  detour  to  the  right 
or  left.  Inexperienced  in  ice  work,  the  ap- 
proach across  the  broken  ice  at  the  side  of  the 
glacier  seemed  to  me  quite  a  formidable  work. 
The  crevasses  were  large  and  deep,  and  as  you 
were  compelled  to  pick  your  way  carefully  along 
the  narrow  edge  of  ice,  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  which  separated  the  chasms, 
a  good  chance  was  offered  the  adventurous  to 
examine  the  beauties  of  these  realms  of  ice.  As 
accidents  rarely  occur  here,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  not  being  dangerous  work.  We  got 
over  it  in  safety,  and  began  our  walk.  The  ice 
surface  was  quite  wet,  and  a  great  deal  of  water 
filled  the  pools  and  hollows,  as  it  ran  down  in 
search  of  an  opening  to  the  stream  below,  but 
it  was  merely  an  annoyance,  not  an  impediment. 
In  about  two  hours  we  reached  the  upper  end 
of  the  Mer  de  glace,  and,  leaving  the  ice,  as- 
cended a  steep  and  high  moraine,  which  edged 
a  glacier  coming  down  from  the  "Aiguille 
Vert."  The  climb,  under  a  hot  noon  sun,  up 
this  mass  of  stone  and  rock,  took  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  was  very  tiresome.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  it,  we  crossed  a  level  stretch  of  ice,  cov- 
ered with  freshly  fallen  snow,  several  inches 
deep,  which  did  not  add  to  our  comfort  or  re- 
lieve our  fatigue,  but  which  brought  us  to  the 
<l  Jardin,"  where  we  were  to  take  our  lunch. 
The  high  rocky  peaks  surrounding  this  spot  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  cut  off  communication, 
except  on  the  south,  by  which  side  you  reach 
it.  Their  sharp  and  almost  perpendicular 
points,  termed  aiguilles,  seem  to  defy  the  power 
of  man  to  ascend,  but  even  their  steep  cliffs  have 
been  climbed  and  their  dizzy  heights  explored. 
It  was  delightful  to  bask  in  the  warm  sunshine 
upon  the  bright  green  grass  on  this  calm  Sep- 
tember day.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  felt, 
but  the  high  elevation  made  the  atmosphere 
charming,  and  time  passed  rapidly  in  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  scene  around.  The  stillness 
was  perfect ;  not  a  sign  of  life  visible,  nor  a  liv- 
ing being  within  miles,  and,  save  the  little  spot 
around,  snow,  pure,  white  and  fresh,  was  every- 
where stretching  away,  for  miles  upward  and 
onward,  until  your  sight  is  closed  by  the  noble 
summit  of  the  giant  of  the  Alps.  It  was  time 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  following  the  track 
made  in  crossing  the  level,  we  reached  and 
quickly  descended  the  great  moraine  up  which 
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we  bad  toiled.    Our  route  down  the  glacier  was 
much  more  rapid  than  our  ascent  (as  the  de- 
cline was  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  in  walk- 
ing), and  we  soon  reached  a  spot  apparently  fa 
vorable  for  leaving  the  ice,  and  taking  the  route 
down  that  side  of  the  giacier  opposite  to  the 
Montanvert.    The  judgment  of  the  guide  was 
at  fault.    We  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth 
of  deep  and  ugly  crevasses  as  we  approached 
the  moraine,  and  it  required  all  our  energy  and 
activity  to  pass  over  and  aloug  the  narrow  and 
slippery  edge  which  separated  one  from  the 
other.  When  the  rocks  were  reached,  and  their 
accent  begun,  we  found  a  body  of  hard  ice  un 
dei lying  the  strata  of  broken  stone  of  which 
the  moraine  was  formed,  and  rendering  the 
steep  climb  very  difficult  and  annoying.  One 
step  up  and  two  steps  backwards,  with  a  young 
avalanche  cf  stones  threatening  to  carry  you  to 
the  bottom,  were  the  pleasing  accompaniments 
of  this  scramble,  but  at  last  we  reached  terra 
firma.    From  this  point  our  progress  was  much 
more  rapid.    We  soon  separated,  my  guide  and 
I-  he  to  cross  the  Mer  de  glace,  and  I  to  go 
down  the  Mauvais  pas.    This  path,  following 
the  glacier,  soon  reaches  a  point  where  the  ice, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  valley  down  which 
it  moves,  is  broken  into  the  most  fantastic  and 
picturesque  shapes,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
views  of  a  crevassed  glacier  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   The  path  here  is  made  along  the  face  of 
a  rocky  bluff,  and  descends,  by  means  of  steps, 
rapidly  and  sharply  to  the  more  level  ground 
beyond.    A  rail  of  iron  protects  you  as  you 
pass,  either  by  guarding  you  from  the  preci- 
pice, or  giving  you  a  hold  by  which  you  can  es- 
cape the  danger.    A  steady  head  makes  its  use 
unnecessary,  but  to  others  it  is  indispensable. 
This  is  the  famous  "  Mauvais   Pas/''  which, 
quite  a  terror  in  the  eyes  of  some4  was  crossed 
without  the  use  of  either  hand  rail  or  baton. 
Below  this  point  the  u  Chapeau,"  a  small  house 
for  refreshment,  offers  its  attractions  to  the 
wayfarer.    The  view  up  the  glacier,  over  the 
crevasses,  is  very  fine,  and  fully  rewards  for  the 
labor  of  the  ascent.    Travellers  who  aseend  the 
11  Montanvert "  on  horses  or  mules,  and  cross 
the\Mer  de  glace  on  foot  to  this  point,  are  met 
by  the  animals,  which  have  been  in  the  mean- 
time taken  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
brought  up  to  the  Chapeau.    The  path  to  the 
valKy  is  good,  mostly  through  the  forest,  and 
was  long  enough  to  prevent  my  reaching  the 
high  road  until  after  dark,  and  the  hotel  at 
Chamouni  at  half-past  seven,  about  four  hours 
after  leaving  the  Jardin.    The  route  by  the 
Montanvert  is  probably  three  miles  shoiter,  and 
offers  a  better  path.    It  took  me  about  three 
hours  to  reach  the  Jardin  from  the  Montan- 
vert. 

Our  attention  during  the  next  day  was  drawn 
to  Mt.  Blanc,  near  whose  summit  a  party  of 


travellers  could  be  seen  toiling  up  through  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  deep  snow,  and  making  so 
slow  a  progress  as  to  give  faint  hopes  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  aims.  By  means  of  a 
good  glass  these  mites  on  the  huge  mountain 
could  be  readily  and  distinctly  seen,  and  when 
thus  located  the  eye  had  no  trouble  in  distin- 
guishing them  and  counting  their  numbers. 
At  last  they  disappeared  upon  the  grand  pla- 
teau, and  were  not  again  seen  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  they  approached  the 
u  grand  mulcts.''  It  was  pronounced  an  incom- 
plete ■  ascent,  and  proved  to  be  so  when  the 
party  got  back  to  the  village.  They  had  started 
from  the  grand  mulets  too  late  to  make  the  trip. 
A  few  days  before  two  Germans  made  the  as- 
cent, were  detained  24  hours  at  the  mulets  by 
a  snow  storm,  and  were  afterwards  so  delayed 
by  the  depth  of  snow  and  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing through  it,  that  they  did  not  reach  Cha- 
mouni until  the  fourth  day. 

A  French  artist,  who  had  climbed  Mt.  Blanc 
some  half  dozen  times,  and  an  Englishman,  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  who  had  been  twice  upon  the 
summit,  were  my  companions  during  the  day, 
and  our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
wonders  of  these  unknown  regions  of  ice,  and 
the  beauties  and  attractions  offered  to  the  visitor. 
I  was  of  course  quite  ready  to  accept  their  invi- 
tation to  join  in  an  excursion  next  day  as  far  as 
the  "  grand  mulets,"  and  the  few  needful  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  trip.  The  bat- 
ons were  brought  out,  shoes  overlooked  and 
missing  nails  supplied,  strong  clothing  selected, 
veils  and  colored  glasses  secured,  so  that  when 
we  left  the  hotel  next  morning,  before  sunrise, 
we  were,  as  the  jockey  savs,  in  "  good  condi- 
tion/' The  party  consisted  of  four  gentlemen 
and  three  guides,  one  for  each  of  us  except 
the  French  artist,  whose  experience  on  the  ice 
and  confidence  in  his  own  ability  made  a  guide 
unnecessary.  On  leaving  the  village  our  path 
followed  the  meadow  westwardly,  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  slowly 
ascending  until  we  entered  the  forest,  when  the 
ascent  beeame  much  more  rapid.  There  is  a 
mule  path  most  of  the  distance  traversed  over 
the  land,  but  we  took  a  more  direct  route,  as- 
cending very  rapidly,  and  enabling  us  to  reach 
the  "Pierre  Pontue"  before  the  sun  had  risen 
high  enough  to  throw  us  out  of  the  mountain's 
shade.  This  little  cabin  is  built  on  the  side  of 
the  glacier  of  u  Bossons,"  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  point  where  you  enter  upon  the  ice,  and 
it  is  the  last  resting  place  upon  terra  firma. 
The  mules  stop  here,  and  travellers,  also  tired 
with  the  sharp  climb  from  Chamouni,  are  fain 
to  rest  themselves  awhile  upon  the  hard  seats 
which  it  affords.  Mine  host  is  a  landlord  of  re- 
pute, and  caters  for  the  hotel  of  the  grand 
mulets,  of  which  he  is  proprietor.  The  food 
land  fuel  used  there  are  carried  by  the  men  two 
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or  three  miles  over  the  ever  changing  and  un- 1 
certain  ice.    As  the  path  over  the  g'acier  was  : 
said  to  be  in  good  order,  we  started  off  merrily, 
and  soon  reached  the  Junction,  a  spot,  as  its  j 
name  indicates,  where  two  glaciers,  flowing  down 
Mt.  Blanc  by  different  valleys,  meet,  and  pro-  I 
duce  those  immense  fractures  which  form  at  the  j 
same  true  the  charm  and  the  terror  of  ice  ad-  j 
vouturers.    Bearing  in  mind  that  these  bodies 
of  ice  are  solid  to  the  valley  beneath,  and  not  j 
mere  coverings  for  bodies  of  water,  such  as  we  j 
are  used  to,  the  effect  of  their  meeting,  when  i 
impelled  by  such  irresistible  force  and  weight  j 
as  they  possess,  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
at  least,  faintly  conjectured.    It  is  hardly  pos-  i 
sib'.e  to  imagine  the  fulness  of  its  grandeur,  or 
the  terrible  beauty  presented  to  the  eye.    My  j 
power  of  description  is  quite  inadequate.    We  ! 
reached  such  a  spot.  •  It  was  necessary  to  cross  i 
it.    Selecting  what  appeared  the  most  accessi- 
ble route,  the  leading  guide  advanced.    A  thin 
but  strong  rope  fastened  round  his  body  secured 
him  to  the  gentleman  next  behind.    The  sune 
precaution  was  taken  with  us  all,  upon  the  the- 
ory I  suppose  that  there  was  less  danger  of  the 
guide  slipping  than  of  the  traveler,  and  some 
chance  if  the  latter  fell  that  the  former  would 
be  able  to  hold  him  by  the  rope.    Even  the 
artist  was  willing  to  form  a  link  of  the  chain, 
and  was  tied  to  the  first  guide. 

Our  progress  now  became  slow;  every  step 
was  watched  and  care  was  taken  to  plant  the 
foot  iu  the  hole  left  vacant  in  the  snow  by  the 
party  in  front  of  you,  or  where  the  footing  was 
icy,  to  secure  a  safe  and  firm  rest  for  the  baton, 
before  taking  a  new  step.  As  we  were  ascend- 
ing the  glacier,  the  opposite  side  of  the  crevas- 
ses were  frequently  higher  than  that  on  which 
we  stood  by  several  feet.  In  such  cases,  steps 
had  to  be  cut  in  the  opposite  face  of  ice,  by 
which  we  clambered  up  to  the  level  above. 
Thus  carefully  working  our  way  over  these 
beautiful,  but,  at  times,  fearful  fractures,  we 
crossed  the  junction  in  safety  and  reached  the 
smoother  ice  beyoud.  As  this  was  covered 
with  several  inches  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  the 
footing  was  secure,  and  enabled  us  soon  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  last  ascent  to  the  Grand  Mulets. 
Taking  a  zigzag  course  up  this  to  avoid  its 
steepest  parts,  and  going  round  the  large  fissures 
which  were  occasionally  met,  we  reached  the 
Mulets  at  11  o'clock,  and  stood  at  an  elevation, 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  calmer  sum- 
mer's day  could  not  have  been  desired.  Not 
a  cloud  broke  the  universal  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  same  perfect  quiet  which  was  so  impressive 
at  the  "  Jardin"  prevailed  here  equally.  Ice, 
snow  and  solitude  reigned  supreme  ;  a  trio  of 
beauty  or  grandeur,  harmless  in  repose,  but 
fearful  in  the  avalanche  as  it  thundered  down 
the  mountain  side.  The  rocks  on  which  the 
cabin  at  the  grand  mulets  is  built  cover  an  ex- 


tent of  an  acre  or  more,  rising  up  steep  from 
the  mass  of  ice,  the  only  resting  place  on  terra 
firma  after  leaving  the  -  Pierre  Pointere'  and 
entering  on  the  solitary  region  above.  The 
cabin  is  about  twenty -five  feet  long  and  half  as 
wide,  and  being  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  par- 
tition, gives  two  small  rooms,  the  first  of  which 
is  used  for  a  kitchen  and  sitting  room  for  the 
guide*,  while  the  inner  apartment  contains  three 
beds  for  the  voyagers.  The  accommodations 
though  humble  are  rarely  unacceptable.  Fa- 
tigue and  hunger  make  the  beds  soft  and  the 
meals  savory,  and  few  palaces  can  boast  of  more 
refreshing  slumbers  and  grateful  dishes  than 
those  afforded  in  the  simple  cabin  of  the  grand 
mulets.  A  thought  which  had  not  been  entirely 
absent  from  my  mind  during  the  accent  to  this 
point,  and  as  I  gazed  npou  the  vast  and  track- 
less solitudes  around  and  above,  became  more 
and  more  pressing,  seemed  now  resolve  I  to  be  a 
certainty,  and  the  question,  Can  I  and  shall  I 
attempt  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  to-morrow, 
if  the  morning  prove  fine  ?  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  weather  seemed  most  favor- 
able, the  ice  and  snow  were  both  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  the  urgent  advice  of  my  companions 
during  the  morning  as  to  my  ability,  was  such  as 
to  remove  what  doubt  remained  on  the  subject. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  best  guide  of 

the  party,  C  ,  with  my  guide,  G  ,  should 

serve  me  for  the  ascent.  About  two  o'clock  the 
others  of  our  party  with  the  guides  (including 
those  just  named  who  were  to  help  them  past 
the  junction)  started  on  their  return.  In  about 
an  hour  a  new  arrival  was  added  to  our  family 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  S.,  from  Philadelphia,  who 
with  his  two  guides  and  a  porter  had  got  thus 
far  on  their  way  to  the  summit:  he  had  been 
among  the  Swiss  mountains  for  a  month,  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  a  sickness  in  early 
summer,  and  thought  himself  quite  able  to 
climb  this  mountain  j  he  however  already  showed 
some  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  events  proved 
that  his  will  and  determination  were  stronger 
than  his  physical  powers.  After  eating  a  hearty 
dinner,  the  guide  in  chief  was  told  to  provide, 
from  the  plentiful  larder  of  our  host,  a  lunch 
for  the  morning,  of  bread,  meat  and  wine )  but 
when  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  water  for  my  private  table,  his  reply, 
"  It  will  freeze  and  break  the  bottle,"  gave  me  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  were  to  encounter.  Our 
stores  were  increased  by  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  packed  away  in  a  knapsack  to  be  carried  by 
the  second  guide.  We  had  a  view  this  afternoon 
of  the  means  of  transportation  used  in  these 
high  regions  :  kegs  of  wine,  baskets  of  food  and 
wood  were  coming  to  us  from  the  valley  below : 
a  train  of  animals  carrying  these  heavy  burdens 
wound  its  way  slowly  across  the  vast  fields  of 
snow,  and  gradually  drew  near  enough  to  show 
that  the  packs  were  fitted  upon,  and  the  bur- 
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dens  carried  by  a  most  useful  creature — the 
only  one  save  birds  who  could  safely  scale  these 
regions  of  ice — by  man  :  it  was  wonderful  how 
they  could  carry  such  loads  anywhere,  and  mar- 
vellous that  their  passage  could  be  made  among 
the  crevasses  and  along  ice  ridges  where  we 
thought  ourselves  fortunate  in  crossing  with  the 
aid  of  a  guide  :  but  the  unfailing  baton  seemed 
all  that  they  required  with  their  strong  limbs, 
firm  nerves  and  steady  heads,  to  make  mere 
sport  out  of  an  achievement  dangerous  to  the 
inexperienced. 

As  they  went  down  the  mountain  on  their  re- 
turn, running  aud  sliding  on  the  snow  as  uncon- 
cerned and  regardless  of  risk  as  though  they 
had  been  chamois,  their  loud  laughter  and  calls 
echoed  round  the  mountain  and  died  away  in 
the  distance.  The  sun  set  clear,  the  night  was 
cloudless,  the  lights  in  the  valley  far  below 
glimmered  like  stars,  the  reflection  upon  the 
suow  fields  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  though  there 
was  no  moon,  diffused  a  subdued  brightness 
around,  and  served  to  show  the  peaks  which 
towered  up  in  their  cold  grandeur.  We  were 
roused  at  half  past  two  o'clock  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  eat  breakfast ;  then  we  made  ready 
for  our  ascent.  My  wardrobe  was  small,  and 
took  little  time  to  adjust :  not  expecting  to  go 
above  the  mulets,  I  had  not  provided  myself 
with  any  superfluities,  but  with  a  well  shod 
baton,  and  good  shoes  well  nailed  and  covered 
with  a  pair  of  long  leggings,  I  felt  pretty  well 
fitted  to  act  my  part :  a  pair  of  thick  woolen 
mitts  aod  a  scarf  to  tie  around  my  ears  were  the 
only  additions  I  made,  though  frequent  sugges- 
tions were  offered  me  to  add  other  comforts  to 
my  stock  of  clothing.  The  guides  took  better 
care  of  themselves,  using  the  thickest  sort  of 
woolen  stockings,  thick  coats  and  pants,  a 
woolen  covering  for  the  head  which  only  ex- 
posed the  face,  and  the  chief  guide  even  taking 
the  precaution  to  cover  the  entire  face  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  in  which  holes  had  been  cut  for 
the  eyes  and  mouth;  his  appearence  was  not  in 
the  least  improved  by  this  last  article  of  dress, 
but  it  proved  a  very  serviceable  protection  :  a 
pair  of  colored  glasses  and  a  slouch  hat  tied 
down  to  the  head  completed  his  drese  :  I  could 
not  understand  the  use  of  so  much  preparation 
for  a  few  hours'  walk  on  the  snow,  on  so  fine  a 
summer's  morning.  I  was  eulightened  after- 
wards. Our  rig  having  been  completed,  the 
rope  was  produced,  and  we  were  tied  together, 
a  guide  iu  front  and  behind,  and  each  of  them 
being  provided  with  a  lantern  to  be  used  uutil 
daylight,  we  left  the  cabin.  Mr.  S.,  nerved  for 
the  exertion,  but  totally  unfit  for  the  attempt, 
came  immediately  behind  tied  in  a  similar  way 
to  his  guides  :  at  half-past  three  we  started.  It 
was  at  that  hour  too  dark  to  see  any  distance, 
but  had  there  been  light  enough  there  was  not 
much  opportunity  to  look  around,  as  it  was 


necessary  to  use  great  caution  and  to  step  in  the 
places  left  vacant  by  our  predecessor.  The  snow, 
receutly  fallen  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  was 
encrusted  by  ice,  not  hard  enough  to  bear  our 
weight,  but  sufficiently  to  hold  the  snow  in  its 
place  and  to  give  a  good  footing  when  the  crust 
had  been  broken  through.  The  wind  had  now 
risen  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  keep  our  lanterns 
lighted  ;  it  came  in  sharp  gusts,  frequently  ex- 
tinguishing them,  and  at  last  making  it  quite 
impossible v  to  use  them  to  advantage;  they 
were  cached  and  left  in  their  seclusion,  while 
we  wended  our  way  upward  as  the  gradually  in- 
creasing light  gave  us  more  confidence  and  en- 
abled us  to  follow  our  guides  with  greater  secur- 
ity. Ere  long  a  faint  rosy  tint  crept  Over  the 
highest  peaks  above  us.  The  "aiguille  du 
mide"  on  our  left  began  to  brighten,  and  shortly 
after  the  strong  red  of  a  peak  upon  our  right 
shone  upon  the  icy  surface  on  which  we  were 
walking  like  the  moon's  beams  on  a  smooth  sea. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Flushing  Journal. 
DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  CITIZEN. 

Thomas  H.  Leggett,  Esq.,  an  old  resident  of 
this  village,  and  formerly  an  eminent  merchant 
of  New  York,  departed  this  life  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  in  the  80th  jear  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place, 
in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  this  village,  on  Tuesday  last,  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives  and  surviving 
friends. 

Thus  another  of  our  town's  old  inhabitants 
has  fallen  from  among  us.  Few  who  came  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Legyett's  kindly  nature 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart;  children,  those  who  worked  for 
him,  the  poor,  instantly  called  it  forth,  with  a 
truthfulness  of  expression  that  was  in  its  sim- 
plicity peculiarly  his  own. 

Sluw  in  forming  his  judgments  of  maturer 
and  more  complicated  subjects,  his  conclusions 
were  sure  and  enrrect.  His  long  life  terminat- 
ing in  long  suffering,  was  patiently  borne,  and 
has  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends.  Its 
peaceful  close  may  truly  enable  his  children  to 
"  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." 


Years  may  pass  over  our  heads  without  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  acts  of  high  beneficence, 
or  extensive  utility  :  whereas  not  a  day  passes, 
but  in  the  commou  transactions  of  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  intercourse  of  domestic  society, 
gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and  for  strengthening  in  our- 
selves the  habit  of  virtue.  There  are  situations 
not  a  few  in  life,  when  the  encouraging  recep- 
tion, the  courteous  manner,  and  the  look  of 
sympathy,  bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart 
than  the  most  bounteous  gift. 
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RELIGIOUS  TEACHING. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  occasional  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  great  truths,  promulgated 
by  our  predecessors  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  making  their  way  in  the  world, 
and  bearing  fruits  to  the  honor  of  the  Great 
Husbandman.  Among  these  truths,  some  of 
the  most  important  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  calling,  qualification,  and  compensation  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

At  one  time  the  idea  generally  prevailed,  that 
noDe  but  a  learned  priesthood,  relieved  from 
secular  employment,  and  set  apart  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
their  flocks,  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  system,  a  stipendiary  compensation  has 
generally  been  provided  for  them,  because  those 
who  are  required  to  give  up  their  whole  time 
to  ministerial  duties,  unless  they  are  in- affluent 
circumstances,  must  be  supported  by  their  con- 
gregation or  by  the  public. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  evij^  flow 
from  this  arrangement.  If  tkey  are  supported 
by  the  congregation  on  the.  voluntary  system, 
they  must  preach  to  please*  thJjr  employers, 
and  are  constantly  tempted  to  withhold  the 
most  salutary  admonitions  or  instructions,  lest 
offence  should  be  taken  by  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  their  bread.  To  this  cause 
must  be  attributed  the  general  unfaithfulness 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Southern  States,  in  relation 
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to  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding.  It  was  too 
delicate  a  subject  to  be  handled  in  the  pulpit, 
because  it  was  an  unpopular  doctrine  and  en- 
dangered the  revenues  of  the  churches. 

The  evils  that  flow  from  an  established 
church  and  from  the  compensation  of  the  clergy 
by  tithes  or  State  revenues,  are  too  numerous 
and  too  well  substantiated  to  need  description. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  mer- 
cenary priesthood  has  long  been  sustained  by 
national  authority,  and  has  always  obstructed 
the  progress  of  religious  truth. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  evils  that  spring 
from  both  of  these  systems,  is  to  withhold 
stipendiary  compensation,  and  encourage  ex- 
emplary Christians  of  both  sexes,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  secular  employments,  to  exercise  those 
spiritual  gifts  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them,  as  ministers,  evangelists,  or  teachers,* 
"for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ." 

Such  was  the  system  adopted  by  the  early 
Friends,  which  was  found,  in  their  day,  effectual 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Would  it  not  be  effectual  now,  if  we  possessed 
the  disinterested  zeal  which  animated  them, 
and  were  influenced  by  the  same  religious 
fervor  9 

It  was,  however,  found  to  be  right  and  ex- 
pedient then,  that  those  who  travelled  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  had  not  the  means 
to  pay  their  expenses  without  diminishing  the; 
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comfort  of  their  families,  should  be  assisted  by 
their  brethren.  This  practice  is  still  enjoined 
in  our  rules  of  discipline. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  read- 
ing in  the  JVeiv  York  Independent  an  article 
wiitten  by  John  L.  Jenkins,  a  clergyman. 
After  commenting  on  the  vast  amount  of  ignor- 
ance and  vice  in  our  large  cities,  and  on  the  in- 
difference to  religion  that  prevails  in  many  rural 
districts,  he  thus  continues  : 

''Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the 
evangelizing  agencies,  long  current  in  the 
churches,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  great  and 
pressing  exigency.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  divine 
agencies,  whose  power  knows  no  diminution ; 
but  to  those  modes  of  prosecuting  the  work  of 
reformation  which  have,  become  habitual  among 
Protestant  Christians.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  conception  that  regularly  ap- 
proved ministers  only  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  Hence  the  great 
body  of  believers  have  stood  aloof  in  action  and  j 
sympathy  both  from  the  proper  work  of  their 
life/ 

But  a  happy  change  has  taken  place.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
does  not  confer  power  to  prevail  with  men.  So  j 
far  otherwise  is  it  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  j 
majority  of  men,  the  ministerial  office  is  a  posi-  j 
tive  hindrance  to  personal  influence,  unless  j 
supported  by  many  and  conspicuous  virtues.  ' 
When  a  clergyman  announces  great  and  im-  j 
port  ant  truths,  people  are  apt  to  say  that  it  is  j 
his  business,  his  profession,  his  means  of  living, 
to  talk.  Bat,  while  a  cultivated  and  devoted 
ministry  are  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  and  the  edifying  of  the  church,  they  have 
by  no  means  monopolized  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Gospel.  We  have  discovered  that  plain 
men  and  women  may  have  all  the  endowment 
of  mind  and  heart  necessary  to  prepare  them  to 
work  effectually  for  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  revival  in  Ireland  a  few  vears  since,  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  modern 
times,  commenced  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  devoted  Christian  lady.  Numbers  of  earn- 
est laymen  abroad,  and  some  at  home,  have 
engaged  informally  in  evangelical  labors,  with 
the  most  gratifying  results.  Disregarding 
ecclesiastical  forms,  breaking  through  pulpit 
incrustations,  and  shunning  theological  termin- 
ology, they  speak  directly  and  effectually  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  When  business  men  leave 
their  counting-rooms  to  declare  the  riches  of  the 
Gospel,  and  io  the  plain,  terse  language  of  com- 
mon life  Tftrge  the  great  reconciliation  to  God, 
the  sceptical  and  indifferent  can  but  find  them- 
elves  disarmed  and  interested. 
We  have,  then,  reached  the  era  of  individu- 
alism. Indeed,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
direct  personal  responsibility.  It  allows  no 
distinction  of  race,  color  or  sex.    It  proclaims 


complete  equality,  under  the  sole  mastership  of 
Christ.  It  ordains  all  its  votaries — young  and 
old,  male  and  female — to  the  office  of  mediat- 
ing and  reconciling  priests.  May  we  not  find 
in  this  truth,  expanded  and  applied,  the  secret 
of  successful  evangelism — the  antidote  of  our 
widespread  domestic  heathenism?" 

While  we  rejoice  that  others  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  truths  that  have  long  been 
familiar  to  us,  let  U3  not  be  unmindful  of  our 
own  duties  as  "  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God."  The  work  of  the  ministry 
should  be  performed  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
with  no  desire  of  applause,  looking  for  compen- 
sation only  in  that  peace  of  mind  which  re- 
sults from  obedience  to  a  divine  requisition; 
and  it  should  be  received  by  the  hearers  in  love 
and  Christian  charity ;  not  scanning,  with  a 
critic's  eye,  inaccuracy  of  expression,  or  inele- 
gance of  manner;  but  seeking  rather  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  the  minister  and  to  value 
above  ali  other  qualities  that  "  unctiun  from  the 
Holy  One,"  which  alone  can  edify  and  nourish 
the  soul. 

There  are  other  instrumentalities  for  spread- 
ing Christian  truth  besides  that  of  public  gos- 
pel ministry.  The  young  are  to  be  instructed, 
the  ignorant  to  be  taught,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  to  be  visited,  and  the  destitute  to  be 
relieved.  In  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence, 
want  and  suffering  are  permitted  for  some  wise 
purpose;  perhaps  to  exercise  and  invigorate 
the  Christian  graces,  iu  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  former  being  blessed  in  conferring 
benefits,  and  the  latter  in  receiving  them. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which 
the  qualities  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion on  the  other,  could  be  so  fully  developed. 
It  appears  very  desirable  that  the  comforts  of 
life  should  be  extended  to  all;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  there  will  ever  be  found  those 
who  will  need  the  assistance  of  their  more  afflu- 
ent neighbors,  as  intimated  by  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter when  he  said:  "  The  poor  always  ye  have 
with  you." 

We  are  all  called  to  the  performance  of  duties 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind ;  and  every  act  that  proceeds  from 
the  pure  principle  of  Divine  life  in  the  soul  will 
have  its  appropriate  reward.  "  He  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal." 


Spiritual  blessings  are  not  often  bestowed  in 
any  eminent  degree,  without  a  proportionate 
sacrifice  of  things  that  nature  clings  to,  of  this 
world's  treasures. — its  pomp,  its  pride,  and  its 
opinions, — or,  dearer  still,  some  treasure  of  our 
own,  our  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  mental  inde- 
pendence.—  C.  Fry. 
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The  following  letter  from  a  friend  residing  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  our  recent  Editorial  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  the  fund  subscribed  toward 
the  erection  of  Swarthmore  College.  Though 
not  written  for  publication,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  it  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
readers :  Ebs. 

Respected  Friend: — Since  our  first  meeting 
in  New  York,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  I  have  desired  an  opportunity  for  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject  then 
under  discussion,  the  establishment  of  a  litera- 
ry institution  und^r  the  supervision  of  Friends. 

The  general  interest  of  that  gathering  upon 
the  important  subject  of  the  proper  education 
of  the  youth  among  us,  with  the  more  tangible 
proof  of  their  sincerity,  was  to  me  as  an  awa- 
kening of  our  members  from  the  lethargy  that 
had  caused  their  noblest  powers  and  best  inte- 
rests so  long  to  rest  in  a  state  of  slumber.  My 
heart  beat  as  with  new  life,  and  my  spirit  was 
made  to  rejoice  in  being  assured  that  Friends 
had  at  last  been  made  sensible  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  our  Society,  from  the  want  of  an 
educational  institution  at  which  their  children 
could  pursue  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
mo«t  liberally  endowed  college.  I  had  long 
realized  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  unless 
we  were  willing  to  be  more  liberal,  more  consci- 
entiously faithful  in  educating  the  rising  gene- 
ration, the  future  pillars  of  our  church,  more 
within  ourselves  and  under  the  care  of  those  who 
appreciate  our  peculiar  testimonies,  our  num- 
bers must  continue  to  decrease,  and  we,  as  a 
Society,  be  scarcely  known  among  the  natious. 
From  the  general  expression  and  unity  of  senti- 
ment of  those  present  at  the  time*  we  couid 
not  doubt  that  ere  this  hundreds  of  our  youth 
would  be  reaping  the  reward  of  that  evening's 
labor.  But  although  the  object  is  not  accom- 
plished, yet  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  some 
are  still  laboring  to  forward  the  noble  work, 
even  under  so  many  discouragements.  Have 
we  no  Geo.  Peabody's,  no  Moses  Brown's 
among  us?  And  in  what  could  our  men  of 
large  means  invest  their  wealth  that  would  bring 
a  greater  blessing  to  them  while  here,  or  yield 
a  richer  satisfaction  when  called  upon  to  give 
up  their  stewardship,  than  to  provide  for  the 
guarded  education  of  our  youth,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  our  principl  s  among  others  who 
might  choose  to  be  gathered  into  the  same  In- 
Btitution  ? 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  the  children 
of  those  differing  from  us  in  religious  sentiment 
soon  learn  to  love  the  simplicity  and  affection- 
ate manners  practiced  in  Friends'  schools;  and 
where  the  teachers  conscientiously  observe  our 
peculiar   testimonies,   they  voluntarily  adopt 


them.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Friends' 
children,  if  placed  under  the  care  of  those  who 
view  these  things  as  mere  vague  delusions, 
speaking  lightly  of  them,  soon  learn  to  consider 
them  nonessentials,  thus  abandoning  one  after 
another,  until  all  those  hedges  that  have  been 
so  carefully  placed  around  them  are  broken 
down. 

Not  that  these  externals  can  give  grace  to 
our  children,  but  cannot  many  of  us  testify  to 
their  having  been  safeguards  to  us  in  the  hour 
of  temptation?  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge 
it  to  have  been  so  in  my  younger  days,  and  am 
often  made  to  rejoice  that  such  restraints  sur- 
rounded me,  until  mature  reflection  taught  me 
that  fashion  and  vain  compliments  constitute 
neither  true  politeness  nor  the  real  enjoyment 
of  life.  With  these  convictions,  I  most  ardently 
desire  the  prosperity  of  our  undertaking,  and 
cannot  believe  that,  for  the  want  of  a  little  more 
ready,  means,  Swarthmore  College  will  be 
obliged  much  longer  to  keep  its  doors  closed 
against  those  now  so  anxiously  waiting  to  re- 
ceive its  blessings.  Let  us  search  our  own 
hearts  and  see  whether  it  is  avarice,  covetous- 
ness  or  inability  that  causes  us  to  withhold. 

May  those  blessed  with  an  abundance  feel 
constrained  to  give  ;  the  concern  living  with 
them  by  night  and  'by  day,  until  the  purse- 
strings  break  asunder,  and  they  make  an  inves  - 
ment  that  shall  yield  a  greater  income  than  any 
other,  because  invested  in  doing  good;  not  good 
to  the  present  generation  only,  but  generations 
yet  uuborn  shall  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

If  the"  institution  be  properly  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  conscientious  board 
of  managers,  aided  by  a  corps  of  teachers  feel- 
ing the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  may 
we  not  confidently  expect  to  see  the  recipients 
return  to  the  paternal  roof  with  minds  richly 
stored,  able  to  hold  converse  with  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  seeing  the  impress  of  the  finger 
of  Omnipotence  upon  all  His  works,  pointing 
to  the  mysterious  future  where  we  are  all  to 
render  our  account  for  the  improvement  of  time 
and  talent?  Then  will  they  shine  as  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and,  with  an  eye  directed 
to  the  Great  Teacher,  they  will  be  fitted  for 
usefulness  in  any  sphere  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill;  their  whole  being  having  been 
properly  developed. 

I  took  but  one  share  at  the  time  referred  to, 
though  I  would  gladly  have  taken  fifty,  if  con- 
sistent; neither  have  I  seen  the  way  clear  until 
now  to  take  any  more.  And  this  will  be  but 
the  widow's  mite  in  comparison  with  what  is 
needed  ;  yet  it  shall  go  with,  "  Heaven  bless 
the  undertaking."  I  have  no  means  but  what 
I  have  earned  in  the  schoolroom,  yet  I  trust  the 
remainder  will  supply  my  simple  wants  and  the 
demands  affection  may  claim. 

I  shall  send  by  express  two  one, hundred  dol- 
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lar  Government  Bonds,  trusting  they  will  get 
to  thee  in  safety. 

Too  late  regrets. — The  moment  a  friend, 
or  even  a  mere  acquaintance,  is  dead,  how  surely 
there  starts  up  before  us  each  instance  of  un- 
kiudness  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  towards 
him.  In  fact,  many  and  many  an  act  or  word 
which,  while  he  was  in  life,  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  unkind  at  all,  now  "  bites  back"  as  if  it 
were  a  serpent  and  shows  us  what  it  really  was. 
Alas  !  it  was  thus  we  caused  hnn  to  suffer  who 
now  is  dust,  and  then  we  did  not  pity  or  re- 
proach ourselves.  There  is  always  a  bitterness 
beyond  that  of  death  in  the  dying  of  a  fellow 
creature  to  whom  we  have  been  unjust  or  un- 
kind. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  communica- 
tion from  one  who  appears  to  feel  an  earnest 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Oar  own  views  in  relation  to  Scripture  Read- 
ings in  Meetings  for  Worship  were  expressed  in 
an  Editorial  in  No.  18  of  our  paper. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BIBLE  READINGS  IN  MEETINGS  FOR  WORSHIP. 

When  shall  we  cease  flying  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another?  When  shall  we  cease  to  be 
formal  in  our  efforts  to  shun  formality  ?  The 
answer  is,  when  we  have  learned  to  obey  "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Are 
there  not  portions  of  Scripture  whose  reading 
would  often  better  further  the  objects^for  which 
Christians  assemble,  or  ought  to  assemble,  than 
either  silence  or  the  utterances  of  present 
thinkers?  And,  again,  are  there  not  seasons  in 
which  it  is  better  to  be  still,  or  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  fresh  Sowings  of  the  Fountain  of 
life,  than  to  rehearse  what  has  flowed  at  a  for- 
mer time  ?  Both  seem  probable.  How,  then, 
should  we  determine  what  to  do  ?  By  asking 
what  good  men  have  done  before  us  ?  They 
have  done  nearly  everything.  We  may  select 
our  favorites,  and  make  leaders  of  them ;  bat 
that  is  not  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the'same  principle 
should  apply  to  this  as  to  all  other  acts  and  in- 
strumentalities in  religion,  namely,  let  the  Spirit 
of  God  govern  all  things?  Let  all  endeavor  to 
be  alive  and  watchful  unto  all  that  is  good,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  Light  of  Christ  for  direc- 
tion, and  to-  his  Life  for  a  holy  impulse,  and 
then,  if  the  Spirit  move  to  prayer,  exhortation, 
ministry  or  testimony,  or  if  it  direct  the  mind 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture  suitable  for  edification, 
let  the  motion  be  faithfully  obeyed,  and  the 
Lord  will  once  more  be  found  dwelling  in  his 
own  house,  and  capable  of  governing  it  well. 
To  have  set  readings  of  Scripture  is  going  back 
to  the  outward  law.  To  bar  such  readiugs  be- 
cause others  Jiave  dispensed  with  them,  is  re- 


turning to  saint  worship  and  idolatry.  Oh, 
that  we  might  behold  the  Truth  and  follow  it  in 
all  things.  Then  we  should  be  "  free  indeed." 
It  is  time  to  return  to  our  first-love,  to  make 
good  our  profession,  to  "mind  the  Light." 
How  would  faithful  George  Fox  utter  his  sharp 
rebuke  to  those  who,  when  a  question  of  reli- 
gious duty  is  presented,  begin  to  inquire  what 
their  forefathers  did.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Catholic,  and  is  the  secret  worm 
which  is  eating  the  life  out  of  the  once  flour- 
ishing, because  God-serving,  Society  of*  Friends. 
They  are  dying  of  reverence  for  the  past,  yet 
they,  cannot  turn  and  follow  the  path  which  is 
"so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool 
may  walk  therein  and  not  err,"  because  they 
think  they  are  doing  as  their  fathers  did. 
They  say,  We  have  George  Fox  to  our  father, 
forgetful  that  they  wholly  deny  his  spirit  when 
they  become  imitators  of  other  men's  practices, 
instead  of  obeying  Christ.  "  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  who  (in  spirit)  do  the  works 
of  Abraham. " 

Friends,  it  is  time  to  wake  up,  and  suffer 
plain  language  once  more.  God  is  raising  up 
children  unto  Abraham  and  George  Fox  of  the 
stones  which  you  have  set  at  nought,  while  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  are  being  cast  out. 
Do  not  let  Satan  longer  deceive  you.  He  ia 
using  the  same  device  which  has  always  proved 
so  successful — setting  up  an  image  between 
your  eyes  and  God,  and  causing  you  to  believe 
that  you  serve  God  by  imitating  the  outward 
acts  of  good  men,  instead  of  applying  their 
principles,  so  far  as  true,  to  the  requirements  of 
your  own  day  and  condition.  My  soul  is  moved 
to  pity  when  I  see  the  cunningly  laid  snare, 
and  see  good  men  walking  blindly  into  it,  as 
they  have  done  in  all  ages.  But  they  must  go 
on  until  the  Lord's  purpose  is  accomplished, 
which  seems  to  be  to  scatter  every  false  trust, 
and,  by  wearing  out  the  body  of  sin  and  human 
dependence,  to  bring  the  spirit  of  his  people  by 
ascending  circles  ever  nearer  to  himself.  Oh, 
that  the  turning  point  may  soon  come  !  that 
by  dying  unto  all  that  is  earthly  we  may  once 
more  live  to  God,  and  walk  in  the  pure  light  of 
his  law,  written  not  once  for  all  time,  but  with 
the  pencil  of  the  San  of  Righteousness  inscribed 
every  day  and  hour  upon  the  heart. 

I  have  been  moved  to  these  reflections  both 
by  the  subject  of  Scriptural  readings,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  brought  under  discussion,  as  it 
has  livingly  engaged  my  atteutionj  and  1  have 
sometimes  been  required  to  practice  it,  and  more 
especially  by  the  manner  in  which  this,  like 
most  other  subjects,  is  disposed  of  by  Friends, 
on  the  ground  of  precedent,  which  is  the  strong 
cord  that  has  enslaved  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  which  Sampson  can  only  break  when  his 
head  is  covered  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  uu- 
clipt  by  the  Delilah  of  sectarianism. 
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For  my  part,  looking  at  the  matter  directly,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Bible  should  be  to- 
tally excluded  from  religious  assemblies,  and  I 
believe  it  might  often  be  read  to  profit;  but  to 
realize  this  it  must  not  be  done  formally,  but 
under  direction  of  the  living  Word  of  God,  who 
when  in  the  prepared  body  took  the  Scriptures, 
on  occasion,  and  read  passages  from  them.  How 
would  this  course  differ  essentially  from  the 
practice  of  repeating  portions  from  memory, 
which  all  esteem  proper?  Owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  times,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  dependent  on  any  instrument  to  work  sal- 
vation, God  may  have  directed  the  pioneers  of 
spiritual  worship  to  sit  uuder  his  immediate 
covering  without  any  external  helps ;  though  I 
believe  it  is  stated  by  history  that  early  Friends 
sometimes  read  the  Bible  in  their  public  meet- 
ings;  but  why  should  they  put  out  of  reach  the 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  men  in  the  past, 
while  constantly  making  often  very  imperfect 
quotations  from  that  record?  Can  any  other 
reason  be  rendered  than  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary amonu;  Friends  ?  There  is  probably  no 
longer  any  danger  of  making  an  idol  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  if  there  be,  the  best  preventive 
is,  not  to  underrate  them,  but  to  give  them  their 
proper  place  and  use.  One  extreme  begets  an- 
other, and  God  suffers  it  so  to  be  for  our  cor- 
rection •  but  the  labor  of  enlightened  reason 
should  be  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
medium  course.  When  the  hills  have  been 
brought  low,  then  let  the  valleys  be  exalted. 

The  Spirit  presses  me  once  more  to  exhort 
this  people  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  men 
and  human  tradition,  from  the  cunning  serpent 
that  is  charming  them  to  their  destruction,  and 
look  to  the  living  God,  who  alone  can  save 
them.  Cease  to  make  mirrors  of  other  men's 
eyes,  in  which  to  behold  the  sun,  for  it  shines 
for  you  the  same  as  it  ever  did  for  any.  Ask 
what  God  requires  of  you  in  your  generation, 
and  do  it  fearlessly,  or  God  will  surely  tear 
down  your  quiet  habitations  as  he  did  Jerusa- 
lem, and  scatter  you  as  he  did  his  ancient 
Israel,  till  your  outward  idols  are  forgotten. 
He  says  now,  as  formerly,  "  Look  unto  me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else."  "  To  me  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess."  Your 
life  depends  upon  your  giving  heed  to  these 
words.  The  Lord  is  abroad  with  divisions,  and 
he  will  surely  make  an  end  of  all  who  make  to 
themselves  graven  images  (though  graven  with 
the  pen)  of  the  good  which  their  fathers  have 
done,  and  fall  before  them.  Suffer  the  word  of 
exhortation,  ere  it  be  too  late.  The  Lord  calls 
you,  the  angels  of  his  goodness  and  mercy  call 
you.  The  spirits  of  the  good  and  faithful  men 
whom  you  desire  to  follow,  call  you  away  fro  m'all 
idols  and  the  snares  of  human  tradition  in  which, 
while  warning  others,  you  have  became  so  sadly 
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entangled,  into  the  gospel  of  freedom,  and  with 
fresh  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  the  Truth  to 
the  altar  of  the  living  God,  there  to  do  what  he 
alone  requires.  Edward  Ryder. 

Brewster  s  Station,  TV".  Y.,  July  6,  1867. 

 •—»»>——  :  

Self-forgetfulness  and  its  Results. — 
Do  not  think  too  much  of  your  faults,  still  less 
of  other's  faults.  In  every  person  who  comes 
near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong ; 
know  that;  rejoice  in  it,  and,  as  you  can,  try 
to  imitate  it,  and  your  faults  will  drop  off  like 
dead  leaves  when  their  time  comes.  If,  on 
looking  back,  your  whole  life  should  look  rug- 
ged as  a  palm-tree  stem,  still  never  mind  so 
long  as  it  has  been  growing,  and  has  its  grand 
green  shade  of  leaves  and  weight  of  honied 
fruit  at  the  top.  And  even  if  you  cannot  find 
much  good  in  yourself  at  last,  think  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  to  the  universe  either 
what  you  were  or  are;  think  how  many  people 
are  noble  if  you  cannot  be  so,  and  rejoice  in 
their  nobleness. — Ruskin. 

A  correspondent  travelling  in  Europe  has 
sent  us  the  following  letter  with  the  promise  of 
more.  She  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
but  is  an  admirer  of  its  principles  and  testi- 
monies, and  her  comments  have  the  freshness 
and  originality  of  an  outside  observer. — Eds.  | 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS. 
No.  1. 

The  Steamer  Bellona,  June  12. 
Among  the  incidents  of  our  voyage  there  is 
one  that  may  interest  you.  The  second  day  we 
were  out,  we  found  one  of  our  steerage  passen- 
gers at  the  door  of  our  saloon,  sitting  wrapped  up 
with  a  Hebrew  book  in  her  hand,  reading  aloud. 
It  was  evideutly  a  prayer  book,  and  she  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  devotions.  It  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  not  interrupted  by  the  gather- 
ing of  a  crowd  around  her.  After  it  was  over,  she 
went  and  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  we  found 
she  had  two  or  three  children.  One  of  them, 
a  little  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  told  us 
they  were  going  to  Jerusalem  to  live,  and  the 
boy  showed  us  a  newspaper,  the  Jewish  Messen- 
ger, in  which  was  a  paragraph  headed,  "  Pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,"  and  which  stated  that 
this  Mrs.  Cohen  was  an  exhibition  of  the  undy- 
ing love  of  Jews  for  their  native  land.  She 
said  she  had  married  children  in  California, 
who  were  ready  to  support  her  wherever  she 
lived.  Her  husband  was  dead,  and  in  the 
Holy  Land  one  could  live  at  less  cost,  and  when 
they  died  and  were  buried,  worms  did  not  eat 
the  body  as  elsewhere.  She  was  a  Pole  by  birth, 
and  thoroughly  self-persuaded  ^in  her  faith. 
This  was  the  consummation  of  her  life.  She 
had  been  faithful  to  her  Jewish  inheritance, 
and  she  believed  God  would  prosper  her  way. 
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She  had  some  acquaintances  who  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  she  expected  to  be  speeded  on  her  way 
by  cousins  in  London.  She  believes  the  faith- 
ful remnant  are  to  be  gathered  in  Palestine  for 
some  great  consummation.  The  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  was  her  sheet-anchor.  In  our  ship's 
company  are  some  clergymen  and  other  people 
who  went  for  the  first  time,  but  who  previous- 
ly were  united  in  the  one  hope  of  the  approach- 
ing second  advent  of  Christ.  They  got  out 
their  Bibles  and  read  over  the  texts,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  me  to  see  them  poring  over  the 
symbols  of  the  most  spiritual  thoughts,  and  in- 
terpreting them  into  material  facts  of  the  most 
transitory  nature;  and  yet  the  amusement  is 
not  without  a  touch  of  sadness  to  think  what 
44  Man  has  made  of  man." 

Oar  ship's  crew  is  motly  :  Jews  returning 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Christians  awaiting  the 
second  coming  in  the  flesh  as  it  were;  four 
clergymen,  a  large  number  of  French  Ameri- 
cans on  visitation  pilgrimage  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  we  Americans,  who  go  to  survey  what 
44  Man  has  made  of  man,"  on  other  than  the 
spiritual  plane.  We  are  not  in  a  first-class 
steamer,  but  in  an  excellent  one  which  has 
ridden  out  a  gale  already  with  steady  force.  It 
is  a  screw-propeller  with  four  masts  and  a  low- 
pressure  engine  in  the  front  part.  Man  seems 
to  have  made  better  work  on -nature  than  upon 
his  fellow  man.  What  a  triumph  of  human 
genius  is  navigation  of  all  sorts,  and  especially 
steam  navigation  !  I  rather  think  that  this 
nature  is  man's  legitimate  kingdom,  and  not  his 
fellow-men;  and  as  he  triumphs  over  it,  it  is 
eucouraging  to  see  that  he  lets  his  fellows  more 
and  more  alone  to  take  care  each  of  his  own 
relations  with  God,  which  in  due  time  will  re- 
veal his  legitimate  relations  to  his  brother — of 
44  keeper," — but  as  a  shepherd,  not  as  a  jailor, 
ecclesiastical  or  political.  The  longer  I  live 
and  observe  life  and  study  history,  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  the  secret  of  evil  is 
man's  propensity  to  tyrannize  man,  more  or  less 
immediately,  and  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is, 
that  love  and  self-abnegation,  so  far  as  personal 
advantages  are  concerned,  is  the  method  of  life. 
But  it  must  be  the  love  of  a  self-respecting  free 
agent,  who  acknowledges  no  source  of  life  but 
God.  The  point  which  seems  to  me  the  finest 
in  the  organization  of  Qu  ;kerdom,  is  its  guard- 
ing the  personal  responsibility  of  each  member 
of  society — the  personal  relation  with  God,  and 
yet  not  ignoring  the  social  relations.  I  some- 
times think  that  Friends  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminate their  own  strong  point,  but  overvalue 
the  organization  in  itself.  Win,  Penn,  I  re- 
member, said:  44  The  discipline  is  for  order, 
not  for  doctrine."  He  saw  that  doctrine  came 
by  the  spirit  44  which  maketh  all  things  new," 
forever  44  breaking  the  stony  heart  of  the  past." 
From  the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  the  ! 


origin  of  evil  has  ever  been  in  forgetting  that 
instrumentality  is  liable  to  become  master 
through  spiritual  inaction.  The  Quaker  organ' 
ization,  it  seems  to  me,  is  susceptible  of  a  freer 
development,  and  might  comprehend  more 
human  activity  than  it  does.  It  seems  to  me 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  of  the  poor,  preventing  poverty,  and  giving 
probity  to  business.  All  men  must  learn  that  it 
is  human  duty  to  see  that  fellow  creatures  do  not 
perish  from  want,  and  that  the  business  they  do. 
should  fulfil  the  demands  of  integrity.  But  the 
weak  side  is  in  Friends'  circumscribing  innocent 
activities,  and  refusing  to  stu^iy  into  God's  de- 
sign in  endowing  men  with  unbounded  imagin- 
ation, love  of  beauty,  and  comprehension  of 
music.  In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  they  do  not 
take  in  li«ht  of  spirit,  but  are  overshadowed  by 
an  organization,  which,  after  all,  is  but  of  hu- 
man fashioning,  and  though  venerable  for  the 
uses  and  protection  it  has  afforded,  should  not 
be  worshipped  :  for  it  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  it.  I  admit  that  it  was  a  genuine 
growth  of  nature,  quickened  by  the  spirit;  but 
because  it  was  so,  I  think  no  less  that  its  fruit 
and  foliage  are  deciduous;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
look  to  it  for  new  fruits  than  to  waste  time  in 
preserving  the  old.  Vegetation  is  an  excellent 
emblem  of  the  true  church,  which  affords  to 
shed  its  forms  because  its  principle  is  creative. 
I  look  for  a  Church  organization  which  shall 
involve,  purify,  and  sanctify  all  human  activi- 
ties, for  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  that  do 
not  inhere  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  Vice  and 
crime  are  only  unnecessary  blights  or  disorderly' 
manifestation?.  The  fruit  may  be  indefinitely 
diversified  and  improved. 

Brest. — Here  we  .are  after  a  sixteen  days' 
voyage,  and  everything  looks  more  entirely 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
than  I  expected.  You  know  it  is  on  the  penin- 
sula which  extends  out  of  the  northwestern 
corner  of  France,  and  it  is  as  cool  as  any  water- 
ing place  in  the  very  hottest  season.  The  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  is  very  imposing  on  ac- 
count of  the  fortifications,  of  which  there  are- 
three  lines  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship. 
I  had  never  seen  a  walled  city,  and  this  is  a  most 
magnificent  specimen.  Outside  the  wall  of  the 
city  the  grounds  are  splendid,  with  avenues  of 
a  most  beautiful  tree  with  the  richest  dark 
green  foliage,  whose  name  I  cannot  learn. 
Though  I  walked  yesterday  afternoon  all  over 
these  grounds,  I  cannot  understand  their 
geography,  they  are  so  beautifully  irregular, 
with  embowering  avenues.  The  railway  to  the 
East  has  its  depot  in  this  common,  but  at  a 
distance  from  the  avenues  of  trees,  a  very  fan- 
ciful building,  extensive  and  convenient.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  town  within  the  walls  is  very 
great.  Its  very  narrow  streets  are  completely 
paved  with  brick-shaped  stones  ;  the  sidewalks, 
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a  little  elevated,  of  the  same;  and  the  houses, 
mostly  four  stories  high,  are  stoue-stuccoed ; 
so  that  the  whole  city  seems  as  it  were  one 
building.  The  churches  are  of  course  more 
separate,  sometimes  high  up  on  elevations  to 
which  we  rise  by  stops.  Apparently  the  site 
of  the  city  was  hilly,  but  the  whole  site  is 
paved,  and  where  there  was  a  rise  are  steps. 
We  went  into  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  in  wliich 
were  splended  painted  windows  illustrating  the 
life  and  death  of  St.  Louis.  The  magnificence 
of  the  coloring  came  up  to  all  my  expectations, 
and  more.  There  were  many  statues, — a  very 
beautiful  one  of  the  saint  himself  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand.  There  wsre  many  shrines  of  Mary 
in  the  church,  and  it  was *beautifully  dressed 
with  white  lilies  everywhere.  There  was  no 
service  at  the  time,  but  a  great  many  people 
on  their  knees  before  the  several  shrines.  The 
streets  were  all  alive  with  peoole  in  all  the 
various  picturesque  costumes  of  Bretagne.  All 
the  women  with  caps  of  the  most  snowy  white, 
some  of  cloth,  and  some  of  thin  Swiss  muslin, 
often  beautifully  worked.  We  soon  found  it 
was  the  festival  of  St  John.  There  were  very 
few  beggars,  not  more  than  we  see  in  Boston, 
but  in  general  it  seemed  a  hardy,  industrious 
population.  The  lower  story  of  most  houses 
was  a  shop;  every  third  or  fourth  being  a  wine 
or  beer  shop ;  yet  we  saw  but  one  person  who 
seemed  intoxicated.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
selling  in  the  streets,  not  only  of  fruit  and  eat- 
ables, but  of  everything.  In  the  squares  peo- 
ple were  sitting  amidst  linens  and  hardware. 
Strawberries  were  in  profusion  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  of  them  were  as  large  as  Eng- 
lish walnuts.  You  had  two  or  three  bites  of 
each  one.  They  were  sweet,  too,  though  not  so 
sweet  as  the  smaller  ones.  We  bought  and  ate 
all  diy,  having  had  a  hearty  breakfast  before 
we  left  the  Bellona,  which  had  an  excellent 
table.  We  wandered  round  the  town  all  day, 
gazing  and  gazed  at.  We  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  go  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  Hotel  de 
Qaer.  Be  Quer  is-  the  name  of  the  landlord. 
The  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  was  in  facta  lunch. 
Claret  wine  instead  of  coffee  and  tea,  nice  meats 
and  eggs,  and  the  best  of  butter  and  bread 
Most  of  our  party  took  dinner  at  five,  which  was 
splendid,  with  turbot  and  wild  ducks,  beside  all 
the  commoner  meats.  But  we  four  ladies  had 
tea,  bread  and  butter  and  strawberries  in  the 
saloon,  a  round  room  back  of  the  very  large 
dining-room,  one  side  of  which  was  walled  by 
mirrors,  and  the  other  side  by  an  aviary  where 
were  planted  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  most  beautiful  birds  fiew  about  and 
sang  all  the  time.  This  aviary  opened  into  the 
room  hy  a  wire  network,  and  was  glazed  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  sunshine  poured  through 
it  and  was  softened.  This  saloon  opened  into 
a  conservatory  besides.    We  were  there  from  j 


nine  o'clock  one  day  till  eleven  the  next,  and  it 
cost  us — omnibus  to  and  from  included,  and 
fees  to  servants — not  more  than  eight  francs 
apiece.  Each  pair  of  ladies  had  a  fine  room 
with  two  beds  in  it,  and  most  comfortable  beds. 
We  had  been  promised  twenty-five  per  cent, 
deduction  from  our  fare  to  Paris,  but  we  found 
that  it  was  only  on  first-class  cars  that  this  de- 
duction was  made.  The  second-class  cars  cost 
just  as  much  as  the  first- class  with  the  reduc- 
tion. As  we  found  the  through  tickets  did  not 
permit  a  stop,  we  ladies  and  H.  S.  determined 
to  go  in  the  second-class,  and  stop  at  Rennes 
and  Chartres,  for  we  thought  eight  hours  a  day 
enough.  These  second-class  cars  hold  ten  per- 
sons, but  we  five  had  one  most  of  the  way  to 
ourselves,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable than  our  first-class,  and  are  twenty-five 
per  cent,  less  always.  I  thought  the  country 
between  Brest  and  Rennes  very  beautiful.  We 
passed  a  number  of  little  hamlets  and  clusters 
of  thatch- roofed  houses,  built  of  a  stuccoed  sub- 
stance, so  that  they  seemed  of  stone — one  story 
always,  and  with  so  few  windows  that  the  people 
must  go  out  of  doors  to  see;  and  yet  we  saw 
hardly  any  people  except  two  or  three  men  and 
women  making  hay.  The  cities  were  more  or 
less  like  Brest,  though  smaller  and  more  open, 
and  all  built'in  valleys.  We  quite  overlooked, 
from  the  cars,  the  little  city  of  Morlaix ;  but 
Lamballe  was  partly  on  a  hill,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  large  cathedral,  The  railroad  was  en- 
closed, and  all  the  work — the  tunnelling  and 
the  cuts  through  the  hills — most  beautifully 
finished  off.  The  station  houses  were  all  of 
them  as  nice  as  our  nicest,  with  neatly  laid  out 
gardens  of  flowers;  and  no  one  is  admitted 
within  the  paling  but  those  who  have  business. 
Every  time  we  stopped,  men  went  along  and 
examined  every  wheel  of  every  car;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent. This  railroad  has  been  recently  finished 
to  Brest,  and  there  were  a  good  many  way 
passengers.  Women  with  caps,  for  the  peasant- 
ry wear  no  bonnets  I  saw  only  one  lady  with 
a  bonnet.  We  arrived  at  Rennes  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  is  as  large  a  city  as  Brest,  and  has 
many  very  imposing  buildings,  but  having  been 
burnt  down  wholly  in  1720  and  built  up,  they 
have  made  some  streets  wider,  and  it  is  not  so 
quaint.  It  is  paved  throughout,  just  like  Brest. 
We  are  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  leave  at 
two  o'clock  for  Chartres.  E.  P.  P. 


The  highest  use  or  prudence. — The  great 
end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  those 
hours  which  splendor  cannot  gild,  and  acclama- 
tion cannot  exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of 
unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man  shrinks 
to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  throws  aside  the 
ornaments  and  disguises  which  he  feels,  in 
privacy,  to  be  useless  encumbrances,  and  to  lose 
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all  effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  am- 
bition, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and 
labor  tend,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts 
the  prosecution.  It  is  indeed  at  home  that 
every  man  must  be  known,  by  those  who  would 
make  a  just  estimate  either  of  his  virtue  or 
felicity;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike 
occasional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for 
show  in  painted  honor  and  fictitious  benevo- 
lence.—  Samuel  Johnson. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1867. 


The  Review  of  the  Life  and  Discourses  of 
F.  W.  Robertson,  suspended  for  the  present, 
will  probably  be  resumed. 

Meetings  eor  Discipline — The  exclusive- 
Bess  of  these  meetings  has  been  a  subject  of 
comment,  especially  on  the  occasions  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meetings,  when  not  unfre 
quently  persons  who  are  not  members,  either 
from  a  spirit  of  inquiry  or  curiosity,  desire  to 
attend  them. 

There  are  some  Friends  who  do  not  object 
to  admitting  any  who  make  the  request ;  others 
think,  that  only  such  as  feel  a  religious  concern, 
or  who  have  their  minds  drawn  towards  the 
Society,  and  would,  on  that  account,  like  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  these  meetings,  should  be 
admitted  ;  and  there  is  another  class  who  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  such 
a  liberty  should  be  granted.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin,  we 
observe  that  "  the  subject  of  the  right  holding 
of  Preparative  meetings  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length and  a  minute  was  produced 
expressive  of  the  belief  that  an  advantage 
would  arise  from  these  meetings  being  held 
jointly  by  men  and  women  Friends  before  sepa- 
rating after  the  previous  meeting  for  worship. 
The  smaller  Preparative  meetings  were  recom- 
mended to  adopt  this  coui^e  and  the  larger 
meetings  to  give  the  subjerct  due  consideration, 
and  act  as  seemed  desirable  under  particular 
circumstances.  It  was  also  agreed  that  non- 
members  might  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  a  few 
instances  within  the  compass  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  (Philadelphia,)  where  the  Preparative 
meetings  are  very  small;  Friends  have  adopted 


the  course  pioposed  by  the  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  so  far  as  to  hold  these  meetings  jointly ; 
and  we  believe  it  has  proved  advantgeous.  In 
relation  to  the  indiscriminate  attendance  of 
those  not  members,  we  are  not  so  favorably  im- 
pressed.   If  we  understand  the  design  of  re- 
ligious organizations,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out,  by  associated  efforts,  more  exten- 
sively than  could  be  done  by  individuals,  the 
duties  connected  with  a  Christian  life.  The 
love  of  G-od  awakens  in  the  mind  desires  not 
only  for  self-preservation,  but  it  leads  into  an 
active  benevolence  .for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have  em- 
braced similar  views  of  religion,  or  of  religious 
truth,  should  be  drawn  into  near  affinity  and 
association  by  which  are  to  be  derived  mutual 
help  and  strength.    In  this  coalition,  with  har- 
mony of  purpose,  they  can  work  together  as  one 
family  amid  the  divisions  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.    Meetings  for  discipline  were  es- 
tablished by  Friends  for  Society  purposes  ex- 
clusively, in  which  there  could  be  freedom  of 
action  in  relation  to  everything  which  required 
the  sympathy  or  decision  of  the  body.    It  some- 
times occurs  that  there  are  cases  of  offence 
brought  to  these  meetings,  in  which  more  pri- 
vate labor  has  not  been  effective,  and  is  it 
not  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  brother- 
hood and  love  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  publicity 
in  such  instances  ?    Adhering  to  the  family 
figure,  we  can  readily  see  how  repugnant  to  good 
judgment  and  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it 
would  be  to  expose  the  delinquencies  of  its 
members  to  the  curious  and  idle  spectator.  The 
variety  of  sects  into  which  professing  Christen- 
dom is  divided,  each  having  its  own  claim  to 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose,  proves  that 
it  is  not  essential,  that  there  should  be  uni- 
formity of  opinions  or  belief  in  many  points 
which  form  even  a  strong  bond  of  union  with 
those  of  the  same  faith.    The  cardinal  virtues 
vary  not  with  the  conflicting  judgments  of  men, 
and  Divine  Grace  <l  which  has  appeared  unto 
all"  would,  if  not  resisted,  bring  forth  in  every 
heart  the  fruits  of  its  own  holy  nature,  the 
effects  of  love,  justice,  mercy  and  humility  ; 
and  in  these  consist  the  "  glory  and  honor"  by 
which  man  was  designed  to  be  crowned. 

We  acknowledge  a  kind  feeling  for  all  those 
who  by  a  life  of  purity  and  love  are  endeavor- 
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iog  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
culled,  or  whether  they  have  any  denominational 
distinction;  but  we  are  uuable  to  see  that  any 
good  will  be  derived  by  deviating  from  the  es- 
tablished order  of  holding  meetings  for' disci- 
pline select,  designed  as  they  are  for  our  own 
church  government. 


An  Appeal.— The  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Colored  Persons,  located  at  340  South  Frout 
Street,  has  now  an  exhausted  treasury. 

Friends  are  solicited  to  come  forward  with 
contributions  in  aid  of  this  worthy  charity. 
Friends  in  the  country  can  materially  assist  by 
donations  of  produce  from  their  farms,  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  Home. 

Contributions  in  money  may  be  sent  to  the 
President,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  Street, 
or  to  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  111 
South  4ih  Street. 


Died,  on  Second-lay,  the  15th  of  Seventh  month, 
1867,  Alice  Hunter,  aged  70  years;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting.  The  in- 
dulged meeting  in  the  northwest  part  of  our  city  was 
for  some  time  held  at  her  residence. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association  "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  8ih 
mo.  2d,  at  3£  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  M  )  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  II.  Hall,  Clerk. 


EXTRACTS  FROol    THE    PROCEEDINGS  OF  LON- 
DON YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  315.) 

Samuel  Bowley  hoped  that  above*all  other 
things  we  should  in  every  movemeut  aim  at  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  chief  object  of  any 
Christian  church  is  not  to  uphold  any  distinct- 
ive views  so  much  as  to  save  souls.  Strive 
chiefly  for  that.  On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Shoeblack  Brig- 
ade— a  company  of  utterly  destitute  poor  chil- 
dren— children  of  parents  in  a  yet  more  pitiable 
condition.  And  four-fifths  of  this  misery  and 
degradation  arose  from  intemperance.  He 
therefore  besought  his  brethren,  especially  those 
in  influential  stations,  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  And  he 
would  that  our  ministers,  instead  of  continually 
sitting  in  rows  side  by  side  in  meetings  of 
Friends  long  familiar  with  their  preaching^  and 
often  unmoved  by  it,  should  rather  go  out.  and 
gather  round  each  one  a  whole  company  of  the 
iguorant,  neglected  persons  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  entirely  strange.  So  should  we  be  the 
better  able  to  render  up  our  account  with  joy 
at  last,  having  thus  been  instrumental  iu  gath- 
ering in  many  souls  to  the  Lord. 


THE    ADJOURNED    GENERAL    MEETING   OF  ACKWORTH 
SCHOOL  AND  THE  GENERAL  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

Seventh -day  afternoon. — This  meeting  was 
unusually  well  attended,    la  the  absence  of 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  John  Ford  presided, 
assisted  by  William  Thistlethwaite.    The  an- 
nual report  was  then  read,  showing  an  average 
of  253  children — 145  boys  and  108  girls — ■ 
being  12  less  than  last  year.    The  health  of 
the  school  had  in  general  been  very  good.  One 
boy  and  the  nurse  had,  however,  been  removed 
by  death.    The  conduct  and  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion  of  the  children  were  very  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  each  child  had  increased  to  £2$, 
18s  ,  as  compared  with  £26,  9s.  last  year.  The 
net  income  was  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
£221.    During  the  past  forty  years  the  item  of 
salaries  had  especially  risen.    It  was  formerly 
£2,  9s.  for  each  child,  but  is  now  £S,  12s.  6J. 
fur  each.     The  average  proportion  of  each 
child's  cost  received  from  the  parents  was  £1Q, 
18s.  lOd.    This  statement  led  to  much  discus- 
sion.   Several  Friends  who  were  collectors  for 
the  school  said  that. Friends  often  complaiued 
that  parents  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  more 
often  sent  their  children  to  Ackworth  at  the 
lower  rates.    Smith  Harrison  said  that  to  his 
personal  knowledge  some  parents  sent  their  boys 
to  "  rough  it"  at  Ackworth,  paying  £16  or  ^217 
per  annum,  whilst  these  very  same  parents  edu- 
cated their  daughters    at  a  finishing  board- 
ing-school to  which  they  paid  .£70  for  each. 
This  was  very  objectionable.    A  general  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that   the  committee,  and 
especially  the  local  agents,  should  press  for 
hioher  payments  from  parents  able  to  contribute. 
William  Malcomson  and  another  Friend  spoke 
of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Friends 
come  forward  to  support  their  schools.  William 
Thistlethwaite  said  that  after  all  the  financial 
coudition  of  Ackworth  school  was  by  no  means 
one  for  any  discouragement.    The  school  pos- 
sessed, after  making  allowance  for  every  debt 
and  every  liability,  property  of  the  net  value 
of  £oo,911.     William  Tallack  remarked  that 
the  year's  expenses  of  £28,  18s.  for  each  child 
at  Ar-kworth  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  or 
unsatisfactory,   if   we    remembered    that  the 
average  annual  cost  of  each  English  criminal 
prisoner  exceeds  £30.    Thorn  is  Chalk  invited 
Friends  able  to  do  so  to  present  endowments  to 
Ackworth  school  in  their  lifetime,  and  for  which 
the  committee  would  willingly  give  5  per  cent, 
as  long  as  the  donors  lived.    William  Pollard 
said  that  the  late  Thomas  Pumphrey,  superin- 
tendent of  Ackworth  school,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  parents  of  children  there  endeavored 
in  general  to  contribute  quite  as  muoh  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  the  Gen- 
eral School  Conference,  and  W.  Thistlethwaite 
gave  a  summary  account  of  the  progress  of 
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education  in  the  Society  from  its  commence- 
ment. He  said  the  early  Friends  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  well  educated  before  joining 
this  body,  and  others  of  them  who  had  received 
little  education  became  remarkably  developed 
in  their  intellectual  powers  by  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry,  by  their  religious  controversies, 
and  by  their  Christian  efforts.  These  exercises 
in  themselves  constituted  a  great  educational 
energy.  But  from  about  A.  D.  1720  to  1760 
education  among;  Friends  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  About  1760  a  decided  stimulus  was  given 
by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  private 
boarding-schools,  and  by  the  "restoration  of 
the  discipline"  of  the  Society.  In  1779  Ack- 
worth  school  was  founded.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  twelve  public  boarding  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  belonging  to  the 
Society.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the 
last  year  was  920.  17,500  scholars  have  passed 
through  these  twelve  schools  since  their  estab- 
lishment, and  £153,000  has  been  raised  and  in- 
vested in  the  estates  and  buildings  of  these  in 
addition  to  the  money  spent  in  their  annual  ex- 
penditure. Last  year  the  expenditure  of  nine 
out  of  these  twelve  schools  exceeded  their  in- 
comes Penketh  was  mentioned  with  special 
approbation  by  several  Friends  as  maintaining 
a  full  school,  keeping  within  its  income,  and 
securing  general  confidence  in  its  management. 
Five  of  the  schools  have  raised  during  the  past 
year  £3110  in  special  contributions  from 
Friends  chit  fly  for  Rawden,  Wigton,  and  Sidcot. 
"Whereas  Sibford  has  laid  out  about  £500  iu 
special  improvements  without  making  any 
appeal  for  aid,  as  the  profits  of  its  farm  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  profits  of  the  Ack- 
worth  school  farm  are  £117  against  £270  last 
year  (on  about  270  acres.) 

Second-day  morning,  bth  month  21th. — Jos- 
eph Thorp  then  communicated  to  the  meeting 
the  earnest  desire  of  many  Friends  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  in  its  corporate  capacity 
send  a  memorial  to  the  prime  minister  on  be- 
half of  the  several  Fenians  now  under  sentence 
of  death,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  for  exe- 
cution on  the  29th  instant.  YVilliam  Tallack 
thought  this  question  was  one  which  should  claim 
the  prompt  and  sympathetic  action  of  a  body 
so  much  and  so  rightly  interested  on  behalf  of 
the  fieedmen  far  away.  Thomas  Pease  believed 
there  was  considerable  doubt  among  some 
Friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  claiming  the  in 
violability  of  human  life  on  Scriptural  grounds. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  any  memorial  would 
be  based  simply  on  a  plea  of  present  expediency. 
Another  Friend  cordially  united  in  this  view. 
William  Malcomson  hoped  Friends  would  aid 
the  memorial  by  their  prayers  also.  A.  W 
Bennett,  F.  Lawrence,  R.  Alsop,  J.  G.  Richard- 
son, S.  Bowly,  and  T.  Chalk  approved  of  a  memo- 
rial.    C.  Thompson  (of  London)  thought  its 


issue  should  only  be  an  individual  concern. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  then  nominated  J.  Thorp, 
J.  G.  Richardson,  R  Godlee,  W.  Malcomson, 
William  Thistlethwaite,  and  William  Tallack 
to  prepare  a  memorial.  These  Friends  accord- 
ingly withdrew  at  ouce  from  the  meeting,  and  on 
their  return  with  the  document  it  was  adopted, 
af:er  some  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  | 
word  "  expediency"  contained  in  it. 

Josiah  Foster,  Francis  Wright,  and  S.  Fox. 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  this  expression. 
Charles  Gilpin,  M.  P.,  defended  it  as  being 
very  appropriate  on  the  occasion.  John  Bright, 
M."  P.,  also  approved  it,  stating  that  M  expedi- 
ency" referred  to  a  certain  course  of  action  in 
special  cases.  And  this  was  a  very  special  I 
case.  Fie  had  reason  to  know  that  several  of 
the  ministry,  including  Lord  Naas  and  B. 
D' Israeli,  were  favorable  to  mercy.  William 
Thistlethwaite  wished  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  intimated  by  the  terras  of  the  memo- 
rial, that  Friends  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  crime,  whilst  desiring  a  commutation 
of  the  death-penalty. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Friends  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  memorial  to  the  prime  minister, 
a  proposition  was  brought  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing from  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meeting,  containing 
three  suggestions — viz.  1st,  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  ministers  and  elders  should  be  subject 
to  periodical  revision  ;  2d,  that  the  overseers 
should  be  invited  to  the  u  select  meetings 5" 
and;  3d,  that  the  elders  separately  should  meet 
annually  for  general  deliberation  in  the  compass 
of  each  respective  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Jonathan  Grubb  approved  of  the  proposal, 
because  it  would  open  the  Meetings  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  to  Friends  who  would  be  a 
valuable  accession  to  it,  and  who  would  them- 
selves be  benefitted  by  a  participation  in  such 
conference.  He  had  often  been  ready  to  query 
— Why  are  these  and  other  well  concerned 
Friends  not  gathered  with  us?  Wherefore  do 
a  few  of  us  sit  down  apart,  when  we  should 
gladly  have  the  company  of  some  others  of  our 
brethren  ? 

Abraham  Walli3  also  supported  the  propo- 
sition, because  Friends  in  the  Ministry  some- 
times lose  their  gift,  and  are  themselves  the 
last  persons  to  know  it.  W.  D.  King  instanced 
the  case  of  a  Friend  in  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing who  had  been  twice  recommended  as  an 
elder;  but  who  on  each  occasion  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  on  the  ground  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
"  select  meetings,"  Considerable  expression 
of  opinion  then  ensued  both  for  and  against 
the  proposition,  and  ultimately  it  was  deferred  { 
for  another  year. 

FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA.  EDUCATION.  PEACE.  

FREKDMKN.  j  l[i 

Second-day  afternoon,  bth  month  21th. — The 
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whole  of  this  silting  was  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  information  from  the  American 
Friends  present  respecting  the  condition  and 
labors  of  th^  Society  in  their  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  North  Carolina. 

F.  T.  K.  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  freed- 
men,  and  the  labors  of  United  States'  Friends 
amongst  them.  These  labors  were  bringing  down 
a  wonderful  blessing  in  turn  upon  the  Society. 
A  general  missionary  spirit  was  thereby  being 
kindled.  Unity  and  brotherly  love  were  there- 
by being  increased  and  cemented.  We  were 
reaping  abundan'ly  ourselves.  Baltimore  Friends 
desired  to  make  the  freedmeu's  schools  self  sup- 
porring.  Efforts  in  this  direction  were  obtaining 
success.  F.  T.  K.  then  spoke  of  the  genuine 
piety  of  the  Freedmen.  He  had  heard  some  of 
them  pray  in  a  manner  which  had  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes.  He  had  never  listened  to  more 
fervent,  more  spiritual  supplication,  than  in  one 
or  two  instances  amongst  those  people.  They 
were  a  people  of  genuine  faith  in  God.  He 
appealed  to  English  Friends,  in  conclusion,  to 
continue  yet  awhile  iheir  generous  assistance  to 
that  people. 

The  subject  of  the  Paris  exhibition  then 
claimed  considerable  remark.  Alfred  Lucas 
hoped  Frieuds  visiting  it  would,  not  do  so  on 
First  days,  and  would  hold  a  meeting  and  keep 
the  day  reverently  as  if  at  home.  Win.  This 
tlethwaite,  S.  Allen,  W.  E.  Turner,  and  F. 
Lawrence,  united  with  this.  John  Saigent 
advised  visitors  to  Paris  to  endeavor  to  hold  an 
afternoon  meeting  as  well  as  a  morning  one. 
Several  Friends  supported  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  Clerk  stated  that  £50  had  been  paid 
by  Friends  for  the  hire  of  a  meeting-place 
during  the  Exhibition.  E.  Pearson,  Ilobert 
Barclay,  li.  Fry,  and  others,  spoke  of  the  duty 
of  distributing  Bibles,  Testaments,  gospels,  and 
tracts  when  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS   AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  IX. 

All  the  schools  under  the  care  of  11  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen"  being  now  vacated  for  the  Summer 
season,  we  shall  of  course  hear  nothing  from 
our  teachers  in  their  official  capacities  until 
their  arduous  duties  re-commence  towards  Fall. 
It  is  cheering,  however,  to  find  that  their  deep 
and  abiding  interest  has  been  kept  up  to  the 
very  last  moment,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  their  recent  letters  will  show;  and  in  thus 
taking  leave  of  them  for  a  brief  period,  we  feel 
bound  once  more  to  advert  to  their  faithfulness, 
(one  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
touching  scenes  at  parting  with  their  pupils,) 
as  well  as  to  remind  Friends  generally,  that  if 
they  desire  this  good  work  to  go  on  and  pros- 
per, the  pecuniary  means  must  be  forthcoming. 


as  those  having  the  matter  especially  under 
their  care  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
"  make  bricks  without  straw." 

This  branch  of  our  subject  assumes  a  peculiar 
importance  at  the  present  time,  as,  in  a  very 
few  weeks,  the  engagements  with  our  teachers 
must  either  be  renewed  or  cancelled. 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.fl, 
writes  :  "  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  like  abandon- 
ing your  efforts  in  South  Carolina,  as  this 
school  has  been  very  prosperous  so  far.  I  wish 
I  could  send  thee  some  plums,  blackberries  and 
various  delightful  vegetables  that  the  children 
present  us  with  daily.  It  is  quite  something  to 
look  forward  to,  to  see  what  their  morning  offer- 
ings will  be.  Sometimes  when  called  into  line 
to  come  into  school,  one  child  will  have  a  small 
chicken,  another  a  few  peas,  another  a  cucum- 
ber, or  a  bunch  of  radishes,  plums,  blackberries, 
&c.  &c.  The  flowers  here  are  unspeakably 
beautiful;  and  if  this  State  could  only  be  re- 
populated  with  right-minded,  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, it  would  certainly  be  a  splendid  place 
to  live  in.  Our  school  closed  on  the  29th, 
after  the  children  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  pic- 
nic, through  the  liberality  of  our  friend  H.  ML  L. 
Their  feelings  were  very  different  from  those 
which  characterize  most  scholars  when  vacation 
arrives.  With  few  exceptions  the  children 
were  downcast  at  the  prospect  of  school  being 
closed.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  not  get  some 
one  11  to  teach  toe"  while  I  was  absent  North. 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  away  from  them  so  long, 
and  as  though  I  must  make  some  arrangement 
for  returning  sooner  than  the  time  proposed. 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  writing  from  St.  Helena, 
says  :  "  We  are  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  in- 
terest in  our  work  does  not  diminish,  and  that 
that  of  the  children  seems  to  increase.  I  think 
I  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  regard  to 
truthfulness.  If  they  talk  in  school,  they  are 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  are  far  less 
rough  in  their  plays;  indeed  it  has  been  a  won- 
der to  us  how  seldom  they  quarrel  or  hurt  each 
other.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  to  tell 
about  the  schools.  The  children  all  learn  as 
fast  as  we  could  expect;  many  of  them  compre- 
hend their  studies  very  readily,  and  retain  well 
what  they  learn.  I  feel,  dear  friends,  as  though 
I  should  like  some  of  you  to  come  and  see  for 
yourselves.  The  gardens  around  me  are  filled 
with  fine  vegetables  raised  fi/om  the  seeds  you 
so  kindly  sent,  and  we  cannot  forbear  thanking 
you  over  again,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  for 
th»'se  timely  contributions." 

Philena  Heald,  located  at  the  same 
place,  says  :  li  How  swiftly  time  speeds  on!  It 
>eems  almost  incredible  that  another  month 
has  been  added  to  the  cycle  of  years  that  are 
gone  !  And  although  the  pulse  beats  quicker, 
and  the  heart  is  filled  with  a  new  joy,  when 
the  thought  of  soon  greeting  the  loved  ones  at 
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home  presents  itself,  yet  this  joy  is  Dot  un- 
miugled  with  sadness,  for  the  query  will  arise, 
Shall  we  ever  meet  these  lonely  ones  apain,  who 
are  thus  striving  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that 
stand  between  them  and  the  true  life  for  which 
they  yearn.  A3  we  listen  to  the  innocent 
voices  of  the  little  ones,  and  watch  their  child- 
ish play,  or  hear  them  repeat  their  tasks  while 
their  dark  eyes  sparkle  with  delight,  we  ask, 
Will  any  kind  heart  he  near  them  to  lift  them 
up  into  the  sunshine  of  love  and  hope?  Will 
any  hand  lead  them  gently  and  firmly  into  the 
paths  of  truth  and  duty  ?  As  our  eye  rests 
upon  the  young  men  and  women — the  fathers 
and  mothers — the  aged  and  feeble  ones — we 
wonder  if  light  will  beam  upon  their  souls,  if 
friends,  just  and  good,  will  aid  them  in  their 
journey  through  life;  while,  in  all  our  medi- 
tations, one  never-failing  thought  comes  to 
cheer,  and  the  language  is  spoken  clearly  and 
distinctly,  "  God  is  their  friend,  fear  not  for 
them." 

Mary  Mc Bride,  at  Fairfax  Co.,  Ya.,  is 
much  encouraged  with  the  progress  of  her  pu- 
pils, stating  "  some  of  the  girls  have  mastered 
compound  numbers,  and  next  week  we  begin 
fractions.  My  school  to-day  numbered  just 
thirty  scholars,  being  less  than  I  have  known 
it  since  this  session  commenced.  It  has  been 
raining  all  the  week,  and  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren have  a  "  right  smart  ways  to  come/7  the 
decrease  is  easily  accounted  for.  Two  other 
ladies  and  myself  have  started  a  Temperance 
Society  at  Fairfax.  We  prepared  a  paper  and 
sent  it  amongst  the  citizens.  Some  of  the  very 
first  names  annexed  were  those  of  the  leading 
rebels  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  appeal 
bore  my  signature.  One  or  two  of  the  lower 
classes  objected  on  that  account.  However, 
we  have  fully  succeeded  j  have  over  thirty  mem- 
bers, at  which  I  arn  so  rejoiced,  as  whiskey  has 
been  the  ruin  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Southern  ladies  will  not  unite  with  us;  in  fact, 
they  rather  encourage  moderate  drinking;  and 
I  know  of  one  young  gentleman  who  has  quite 
lost  caste  wiih  them  since  he  joined  the  u  Yan- 
kee'Soeiety,"  as  they  term  it. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Association  by  a  col- 
ored assistant  of  M.  Mc  Bride,  who  has  fulfilled 
her  duties  very  satisfactorily.    She  commences: 

"  To  my  benefactors,  the  Association  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  : 
u  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me;  and  I  will  try  to  do  as  well 
as  I  can  to  deserve  it.  My  education  is,  as  you 
know,  very  poor  yet,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
the  best  of  my  ability  with  the  scholars  which 
Mis3  Mary  has  placed  under  me  to  teach  them. 
My  own  tasks  I  study  as  good  as  I  can,  but  I 
do  not  always  know  them  as  well  as  I  would 


like  to.  I  get  along  very  well  with  my  schol- 
ars, and  I  hope  that  I  shall  do  my  p?rt  with 
them.  My  parents  a^so  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered gratefully  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  us." 
Yours,  respectfully, 
(Signed)  Maggie  Lewis." 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  the  above,  that 
although  it  is  h:  r  first  attempt  at  letter  writing, 
there  is  not  a  single  misspelled  word. 

Eliza  E.  Way,  at  Falls  Church,  Va.,  writes : 
"I  am  very  anxious  to  teach  every  day  this 
month,  having,  missed  one  or  more  days  in  each 
previous  month;  but  the  rain  has  already  pre- 
vented this,  and  many  of  the  children  are  de- 
tained at  home  in  consequence  of  farm  work, 
which  makes  the  school  small.    With  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  those  friendly  disposed  toward 
us  here,  we  have  organized  a  First  Day  School, 
and  we  are  getting  along  nicely.    There  are 
now  two  in  the  village,  numbering,  I  should 
think,  about  two  hundred  scholars,  and  they 
all  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  them.  Some 
came  to-day  quite  a  distance  in  the  rain.  The 
!  other  school  is  conducted  by  the  Baptists,  and 
!  they  think  we  will  not  prosper;  but  we  are  de- 
'  termined  we  wili,  and  will  work  hard  for  it," 
Caroline  Thomas  writes,  from  Leeslurg, 
Va.,  "  I  have  just  heard  of  the  return  of  Edith 
W.  Atlee  and  Henry  M.  Laing  from  their  trip 
South.    I  hope  their  visit  gave  satisfaction  to 
!  all.    I  am  sure  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
!  ure  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  who  met  with 
j  them.    The  only  part  I  felt  like  finding  fault 
j  with  was  the  short  time  they  staid.    There  are 
I  some  persons  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had 
them  visit — some  of  my  dear  old  folks  ;  so  many 
of  my  colored  friends  regret  they  did  not  meet 
with  them. 

Almost  daily  some  of  my  old  scholars  leave, 
and  new  ones  come  in.  It  is  rather  discourag- 
ing to  have  them  thus  leave  just  as  I  see  they 
are  advancing  both  mentally  and  morally  ;  but 
their  parents  seem  to  think  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  and  write  tolerably  they  will  do,  and  they 
must  go  to  work.  The  afternoon  devoted  each 
week  to  instructing  the  girls  in  sewing  is  doing 
much  good  ;  some  of  them  can  sew  right  well. 

I  send  thee  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  compo- 
sitions I  receive.  This  one  was  written  by  a 
boy  who  waits  on  table  at  the  hotel.  He  gets 
live  dollars  per  month  and  board,  with  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  school  between  times; 
of  course  he  does  not  come  very  regularly,  and 
Court  weeks  he  cannot  come  at  all.  I  almost 
tremble  for  his  future,  exposed  as  he  is  to 
temptations.  The  composition  is  just  as  he 
handed  it  to  me,  and  if  there  is  any  merit  in  it, 
he  must  have  all  the  credit;  it  is  his  first  at- 
tempt."   Here  it  is. 

Going  to  School. 
"I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  go  to 
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|  school  and  learn  to  read  and  write.    It  is  the 
;  first  opportunity  we  ever  had,  and  we  ought  to 
[make  good  use  of  it.    I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
'■improvement  to  us.    We  ought  to  love,  our 
I  teacher,  and  mind  her  and  respect  her;  and  if 
we  love  her  she  will  love  us,  and  we  ought  to 
.  love  and  respect  everybody. 

(Signed)      Edwin  Washington." 
So  much  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  let- 
ters before  me,  the  conclusion  of  this  number 
will  have  to  be  deferred  until  next  week,  to 
avoid  extending  it  to  an  unwarrantable  length. 
Philada.j  6th  mo.  27,  1867.       J.  M.  E; 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, — 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 
Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where  on  the  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 
O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamers  that  herald  the  day, 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
to      Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
i  Low  in  the  heather's  blooms 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, — 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ; 

Hogg. 


Selected. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 
For  the  sunshine' and  the  rain, 

For  the  dew  and  for  the  shower, 
For  the  yellow,  ripened  grain, 
And  the  golden  harvest  hour, 
3  We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  ! 

For  the  heat  and  for  the  shade, 

For  the  gladness  and  the  grief, 
For  the  tender,  sprouting  blade, 
5  And  for  the  nodding  sheaf, 

We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  ! 
For  the  hope  and  for  the  fear, 
i  For  the  storm  and  for  the  peace, 

;         For  the  trembling  and  the  cheer, 
And  for  the  glad  increase, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  ! 
Our  hands  have  tilled  the  sod, 

And  the  torpid  seed  have  sown  ; 
But  the  quickening  was  of  God, 
And  the  praise  be  His  alone, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  ! 
For  the  sunshine  and  the  shower, 

For  the  dew  and  for  the  rain, 
For  the  golden  harvest  hour, 
And  for  the  garciered  grain, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  ! 

— Jane  Crewdson. 


The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  Summer  of 
1866,  by  a  Philadelphian. 

(Concluded  from  page  2t53.) 

During  the  first  two  hours  of  our  walk  the 
route  led  us  across  the  wide  glacier  to  the  west 
of  the  u  Aiguelle  du  Mide,"  and  up  its  steep 
slopes  over  the  little  plateau,  up  the  ascent  be- 
yond, and  thus  on  to  the  grand  plateau.  This 
immense  field  of  ice  was  nearly  clear  of  snow, 
the  high  winds  having  blown  it  off  and  down 
the  slopes  into  the  huge  crevasses  at  their  foot, 
which  looked  not  unlike  in  their  blackness  some 
mountain  lakes  nestling  beneath    the  crags. 
This  grand  plateau  is  the  largest  space  on  the 
mountain,  of  a  uniform  or  nearly  approaching 
level.    It  is  probably  two  miles  across,  and  lies 
immediately  below  a  range  of  high  and  insur- 
mountable cliffs  of  rock  from  which  descend 
many  of  those  frightful  avalanches  so  fatal  to 
the  adventurer  on  Mont  Blanc.    You  reach  the 
plateau  to  the  right  or  north.    On  your  left  a 
series  of  immense  chasms  in  the  ice  compel 
you  to  keep  closer  to  the  base  of  the  rocks  than 
the  overhanging  masses  of  frozen  snow  teach  you 
is  prudent,  and  involuntarily,  as  your  glance 
roams  aloft,  your  steps  become  quicker,  your 
voice  more  subdued.    Immediately  in  front  of 
you  on  entering  upon  the  grand  plateau  rise  the 
range  of  rocky  cliffs  mentioned  above.  On 
their  right  lies  a  short,  but  now  little  travelled 
route  called  the  "  Aucienne    Chemin."  On 
their  left,  and  rising  rapidly  for  probably  a 
thousand  feet,  is  a  smooth  and  steep  ascent  of 
frozen  snow,  so  hard  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
boot,  and  requiring  the  axe  of  the  guide  to  give 
a  safe  and  reliable  foothold.  This,  the  ordinary 
route,  leads  to  the  corridor  at  its  summit,  and 
was  the  path  chosen  by  our  party.    It  was  on 
their  way  to  descend  by  the  "  Aucienne  Che- 
min" that  the  Young  brothers  met  their  sad 
accident  a  short  time  before  my  visit :  it  was  on 
the  lower  part. of  the  same  route  that  Capt. 
Arkwright  and  guides  were  swept  away,  carried 
across  tbe  grand  plateau  and  buried  in  the 
chasm  on  the  eastern  side,  by  a  huge  avalanche 
of  ice  and  snow  which  fell  upon  them,  and  in 
an  instant  hurried  four  of  the  party  into  eter- 
nity.   Our  ascent  to  the  corridor  was  slow  and 
fatiguing,  requiring  great  care  and  constant 
watchfulness,  a  slip  by  one  of  the  party  being 
almost  sure  to  bring  the  whole  party  down  to- 
gether, and  to  land  them  at  some  point  below, 
which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  name. 
The  guide  had  constant  recourse  to  his  axe. 
Every  step  taken  required  careful  adjustment 
of  the  baton  before  the  foot  was  lifted,  and  equal 
caution  in  placing  the  foot  upon  the  little  shelf 
cut  for  its  reception.    Occasionally  patches  of 
softer  surface  gave  us  greater  confidence  and 
quicker  steps.    Mr.  S.  had  been  slowly  follow- 
ing us  with  the  help  of  his  guides,  but  rapidly 
losing  what  little  strength  he  started  with  :  he 
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was  evidently  fast  gaining  a  condition  when  fur- 
ther advance,  except  in  the  arms  of  his  assist- 
ants, would  be  an  imposibility.  We  now 
reached  the  corridor,  a  place  comparatively 
level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
in  the  bright  sunshine  we  seated  ourselves 
about  eight  o'clock  to  lunch,  preparatory  to 
making  an  attack  upon  the  remaining  and  by 
no  means  trifling  asoent  before  us.  The  sun 
had  risen  high  enough  to  give  us  a  fine  view  to 
the  northeast,  including  the  grand  peak  of  the 
Matterhorn  and  the  chain  of  Mont  Rosa,  with 
the  space  between  them  and  Mont  Blanc,  show- 
ing numerous  summits  of  more  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  great  rival  of  the  king  of  the 
A'ps  is  so  surrounded  by  his  satellites  as  to  lose 
in  grandeur  by  contrast  with  the  many  peaks  so 
nearly  approaching  his  own  elevation  ;  and  it  re- 
quires, in  seeing  Mont  Rosa,  as  in  judging  of  the 
immensity  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  you  penetrate 
into  their  recesses,  or  to  points  where  you  can 
justly  estimate  the  great  distances  which  collec- 
tively form  these  enormous  mountains.  They 
are  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  the  valleys. 
Before  we  left  our  halting  place,  it  was  wisely 
decided  by  Mr.  S-  that  he  could  go  no  far- 
ther, and  that  he  would  at  once  return  with  his 
guides.  During  the  last  hour  of  our  ascent,  he 
had  been  supported  by  them  more  than  by  his 
own  strength,  and  what  he  had  of  that  was  so 
unnatural  as  not  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
When  I  saw  his  face  (almost  as  white  as  this 
paper)  and  heard  his  expressions  of  determina- 
tion to  reach  the  summit  even  in  that  condition, 
I  could  not  but  admire  his  energy  while  distrust- 
ing his  prudence.  His  change  of  plan  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  and  a  most  fortunate  event 
for  him.  Soon  after  we  recommenced  our  as- 
cent, the  whole  atmosphere  underwent  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  for  which  the  high 
mountains  are  noted.  A  few  fleecy  clouds 
swept  around  the  northern  edge  of  the  range 
and  were  quickly  followed  by  masses  of  brouil- 
lard  ;  and  before  we  had  gained  half  a  mile  of 
our  ascent  we  were  surrounded  by  fog  driving 
rapidly  past,  and  treated  to  the  variety  of  rain, 
snow  and  hail,  with  occasional  gusts  of  wind,  so 
severe  as  to  compel  us  to  pause  and  crouch  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  While  thus  en- 
gaged my  hat  was  blown  from  my  head  and  car- 
ried rapidly  out  of  sight  down  the  declivity  we 
were  climbing.  This  slope  was  very  similar  to 
that  leading  from  the  plateau  to  the  corridor  in 
its  incline  and  surface,  but  it  was  more  irregu- 
lar, and  had  many  more  small  crevasses, 
which,  being  covered  with  snow,  were  trouble- 
some and  annoying.  As  pursuit  of  my  hat 
would  be  fruitless  and  its  recovery  almost  an 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  de- 
scent and  the  force  of  the  wind,  I  borrowed 
a  tile  from  C  ,  whose  woolen  head-gear  en- 
abled him  to  dispense  with  his  chapeau.  The 


snow  now  threatened  to  hide  the  few  marks  by 
which  our  path  up  the  mountain  was  shown. 

To  guide  our  return,  C          broke  the  empty 

bottles  which  he  had  carried  for  that  purpose, 
and  scattered  pieces  at  short  intervals  in  places 
where  they  could  most  readily  be  seen  if  still 
uncovered  by  snow.  Having  thus  prudently 
protected  his  return,  we  recommenced  our  as- 
cent with  renewed  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
our  leader.  The  climb  had  now  become  very 
tiresome.  Whether  occasioned  by  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  by  that  natural  fatigue  re- 
sulting from  several  hours'  walking  on  steep 
slopes  of  snow  and  ice,  I  am  not  able  to  state  : 
probably  both  united  to  make  more  frequent 
rests  necessary  ;  but  we  persevered,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  were  gratified  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  announcement  was  particularly 
gratifying,  as  but  for  being  told  of  the  fact  I 
should  have  been  utterly  unable  to  have  said 
that  we  were  on  any  summit,  or  that  we  were 
not  still  surrounded  by  those  great  peaks  which, 
during  the  early  morning,  had  been  seen  tower* 
ing  around  and  above  us.  The  fog  and  snow 
made  every  thing  obscure,  and  limited  our 
vision  to  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of 
very  indistinct  sight.  But  we  were  on  the 
highest  spot  in  Europe,  and  were  of  course 
highly  delighted  with  our  position.  What  we 
ought  to  have  seen  and  could  not  see,  we 
could  at  least  imagine,  and  hence  our  view  over4 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  the  beautiful  and  grand! 
glaciers  lying  below  us,  was  enjoyed  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power.  We  looked  after  them  very  ; 
hard,  but  it  was  a  long  way  after.  That  great 
rarifieation  of  atmosphere,  which  travellers  de- 
scribe as  producing  such  remarkable  effects  upon 
the  head,  was  not  apparent  to  me,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  while  standing  at  rest  or  in  descend- 
ing the  mountain.  I  was  expecting  to  see  blood 
flowing  from  my  nostrils  and  ears,  to  be  affected! 
by  nausea,  and  to  suffer  various  evils  incident! 
to  an  arrival  at  so  great  an  altitude,  but  the  en- 
tire absence  of  everything  approaching  these 
symptoms  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
those  very  easily  affected  are  .liable  to  such  at- 
tacks, and  that  persons  of  medium  strength  of1 
organization  can  expose  themselves  without  fear 
of  annoyance.  Our  guide  was  not  disposed  to 
stay  long  on  the  mountain  top,  and  I  was  quite 
content  to  follow  his  advice  and  begin  the  de- 
scent. We  had  mounted  and  were  to  go  backi 
by  the  so-called  "  new  route,"  in  distinction  from 
the  "old  route/'  on  which  Mr.  Young  had  beer 
lost,  and  where  Capt.  Arkwright  and  guides 
perished  a  month  later.  I  was  shown  as  muct 
as  we  could  see  of  that  route;  it  reached  th( 
summit  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  whicf 
we  attained  it.  Our  supply  of  broken  glas: 
having  been  exhausted  before  we  got  to  th< 
end  of  our  climb;  we  started  down;  hoping  t< 
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find  the  last  pieces  that  had  been  left,  and  then 
to  follow  the  trail  without  difficulty.  We  had 
gone  far  enough  to  reach  them  and  farther 
without  success ;  we  continued  on  for  some 
ce  on  a  gradual  descent,  but  still  without 
sign  of  our  much  needed  guides.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  travelling  to  the  right  toward 
the  south  all  the  time,  turning  from  the  east, 
and  gradually  getting  farther  and  farther  from 
our  proper  course.    Whether  this  resulted  from 

a  belie t  by  C          that  we  were  to  the  north  of 

our  true  course,  and  must  cross  it  in  turning 
to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  the  realization 
of  that  curious  inclination  that  leads  travellers 
in  a  fog  or  without  any  guide  in  the  dark,  to 
make  a  circuit,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  me  so  strong  that  such  was  our 
position,  that  I  spoke  to  him  and  his  associate, 
telling  them  my  belief  and  directing  their  at- 
tention to  their  mistake.  They  either  misunder- 
stood my  poor  French,  or  doubted  my  poorer 
judgment,  for  my  views  were  not  heeded,  and 
we  kept  our  course,  still  turning  as  I  thought 
more  and  more  to  the  right,  and  leaving  our 
true  course  farther  and  farther  behind.  As  a 
last  resort,  I  examined  my  compass  and  found 
my  fears  justified;  we  were  travelling  south. 
About  this  time  a  sudden  aud  momentary  lift 
of  fog  showed  us  the  peaks  of  the  "  Rochers 
Rouges''  directly  behind  us  and  in  the  direction 
(north)  that  our  guides  had  forsaken,  but  they 
disappeared  in  a  moment  and  we  were  again  in 
1  the  fog.  Continuing  on  our  original  course,  we 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  dark  line 
crossing  our  path,  which,  in  the  obscurity  of 
sight,  it  was  impossible  to  understand.  Leaving 

Gr  behind,  aud  both  of  us  holding  the  rope 

by  which  we  had  so  long  been  tied  together, 
C   advanced  cautiously  into  the  fog,  ap- 
proached as  near  as  was  prudent  the  daTk  line 
before  us,  and  found  that  he  stood  on  the  edge 
|  of  a  precipice,  the  depth  of  which  he  could  not 
fathom,  nor  could  he  see  any  opposite  side  by 
which  our  progress  could  be  continued  in  that 
direction.  This  dark  line  fell  off  quite  rapidly 
to  our  left  or  toward  the  east.    Leaving  Gr  


and  myself  with  our  feet  buried  in  the  snow,  to 

keep  them  from  freezing,  C          started  down 

this  incline,  keeping  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  as  he  thought  safe,  and  after  an  absence 
that  seemed  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  re- 
turned, saying  he  could  find  no  place  to  cross, 
and  that  he  would  try  in  the  opposite  direction. 
His  efforts  here  met  no  better  reward;  no 
means  of  crossing  what  he  evidently  thought 
was  a  great  crevasse  could  be  found,  and  he  pro- 
posed our  turning  to  the  east  and  following  th*e 
track  down  the  incline  which  he  had  first  taken, 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  this  black  line  of 
unknown  depth  and  width,  and  to  find  beyond 
our  homeward  route.  During  his  absence  on 
J  the  searches  alluded  to,  I  had  been  thinking 


over  the  situation,  and  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination that  we  were  seeking  our  route  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  would  be 
found.  My  compass  showed  me  we  were  going 
south,  and  that,  in  the  brief  view  we  had  had  of 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  they  were  due  north.  The 
track  by  which  we  had  climbed  the  mountain 
led  us  to  the  south  of  these  great  cliffs,  leaving 
them  on  our  right,  but  a  short  distance  off.  It 
was  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  course  to  the  north 
would  lead  us  across  the  landmarks  sought,  be- 
fore we  could  reach  the  fed  rocks.  When,  then, 

C  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  course  to 

the  south,  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  go  far- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  was  opposed  to  longer 
delay  in  searching  for  means  of  crossing  the 
crevasse,' as  he  thought  it.  Our  quiet  during 
his  excursions  had  caused  me  to  become  quite 
chilled  :  the  wind  had  not  ceased  to  blow  vio- 
veatly,  driving  the  snow  and  sleet  in  our  faces, 
and  covering  us  about  the  head  with  a  coating 
of  ice  wherever  hair  offered  it  a  foundation  :  the 
guides  looked  like  moving  snowmen.  Finding 

his  own  efforts  unsuccessful^  C  at  length 

yielded  to  my  views  so  far  as  to  say  he  did  not 
doubt  we  ought  to  go   toward  the  Rochers 
Rouges,  but  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them  in  the  fog.  On  my  repeated  assurance  that 
they  were  in  the  direction  which  I  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  compass,  he  at  last  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  in  that  direction,  and,  as  before, 
leaving  me  with  G  ,  he  started  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  quickly  lostin  the  fog.  Fifteen  min- 
utes passed  without  his  return,  when  we  con- 
cluded to  go  after  him  in  the  same  direction,  and 
if  he  were  in  the  right  track,  to  save  time  and 
warm  our  numbed  limbs  by  the  same  opeFation. 
After  walking  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  hail- 
ing him  repeatedly,  we  had  the  double  satisfac- 
tion of  fiudiug  him  just  as  he  had  discovered 
our  long  lost  traces.   Another  momentary  break 
in  the  clouds  gladdened  us  with  a  view  of  those 
long  sought  rocks  almost  overhead.  We  had  been 
two  or  three  hours  wandering  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  lost.    Our  delight  may  be  imagined 
at  finding  ourselves  once  more  with  landmarks 
to  guide  us,  and  these  comparatively  familiar 
peaks  looking  down  from  their  region  of  snow. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  comparative  level,  we 
started  on  a  run,  and  quickly  reached  the  steep 
descent  above  the  corridor.    Our  further  pro- 
gress down  this  incline  was  uneventful,  save 
that  we  lost  our  way  again  ;  but  this  time  there 
was  not  the  same  chance  to  wander  to  the  right, 
and  after  a  very  slow  and  careful  descent,  pass- 
ing numerous  small  crevasses  partly  filled  with 
snow,  we  reached  the  corridor  and  again  start- 
ed off  with  quickened  steps.     By  this  time  we 
had  reached  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
Rochers  Rouges,  and  were  to  make  a  long  and 
steep  descent  to  the  Grand  Plateau  by  the  steps 
cut  during  our  ascent  in  the  morning ;  to  find 
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this  track  was  our  next  effort,  but  it  failed :  we 
got  too  far  from  the  rocks,  and  saw  no  trace  of 
it,  beiDg  compelled  to  cut  a  new  footing  nearly 
all  the  way  down  on  a  surface  of  ice  or  hard 
snow,  steep  enough  for  a  glissade,  but  having  a 
huge  crevasse  at  its  foot,  large  enough  to  engulph 
an  army.  As  the  labor  of  cutting  was  consid- 
erable, it  became  necessary  for  one  guide  to  re- 
lieve the  other;  and  when  this  change  had  been 
effected  two  or  three  times,  and  we  had  care- 
fully picked  our  way  step  by  step  in  the  little 
notches  made  by  the  axe,  we  reached  the  Grand 
Plateau  in  safety.  Our  descent  was  made  along 
the  upper  edge,  around  and  then  below  a  huge 
crevasse  opening  on  the  side  of  this  incline.  As 
we  got  to  the  more  level  ice,  the  clouds  broke 
away  ;  the  setting  sun  tinged  the  peaks  with  its 
red  light  and  cheered  us  on  our  way.  Our  dis- 
tance from  the  Mulets  taught  the  necessity  of 
haste,  and  we  sped  rapidly  over  the  smooth  ice, 
glistening  under  the  evening  light :  a  bard 
coating  ot  snow,  with  occasional  patches  of  ice, 
gave  us  a  firm  footing,  and  we  moved  merrily 
onward,  reached  the  descent  to  the  little  plat- 
eau, crossed  it,  descended  the  snow -fields,  and 
just  before  dark  reached  the  Grand  Mulets. 
Our  arrival  there  was  most  grateful:  sixteen 
hours  of  such  a  life  on  the  snow  and  ice,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
was  quite  enough  for  one  trip.  The  rough  fare 
and  rude  accommodations  were  as  grateful  as 
the  most  sumptuous  banquet  and  softest 
couches.  After  being  thawed  out  of  the  coat- 
ing of  ice  and  snow  which  decorated  our  exte- 
rior, and  being  regaled  with  the  warm  supper 
which  our  host  had  provided,  we  sought  our 
humble  beds,  and  were  not  long  in  finding  that 
rest  and  sleep  so  grateful  to  the  weary. 

On  rising  the  next  morning  we  found  that  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  taken  place  during  the 
night,  covering  everything  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  finishing,  for  several  days  at  least, 
further  attempts  at  the  ascent. 

Both  my  guides  were  suffering  much  from 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  C  was  quite  un- 
able to  open  his  to  the  light.  Making  an  appli- 
cation of  the  white  of  egg,  he  bound  it  over 
his  face,  and  by  noon  was  abh  to  start  for  Cha- 

mouni,  with  the  help  of  a  guide.  G  ,  by  the 

use  of  colored  glasses,  was  able  to  bear  the  bril- 
liant light  on  the  newly  fallen-snow,  and  went 
down  with  me  :  my  own  eyes  were  less  affected, 
but  were  weak  for  several  days.  The  necessity 
of  removing  the  glasses  which  we  wore  the  pre- 
vious day,  to  prevent  them  being  coated  with 
ice,  and  thereby  made  quite  opaque,  exposed 
our  eyes  to  the  driving  storm  and  cold,  and 
caused  this  new  and  unexpected  trouble.  By 
three  o'clock  next  day,  (a  bright  and  warm 
day,)  we  reached  Chamouni,  wiser  if  not  better 
for  the  lessons  learned  in  the  experience  of  the 
two  previous  days;  and  well  contented  to  have 


had  so  safe  a  deliverauce  from  one  of  the  perils 
to  which  every  voyager  on  Mont  Blanc  is  ne- 
cessarily liable. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  after  a  delight- 
ful  trip  among  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhone  and  around  Monte  Rosa,  across  the 
Monte  More  Pass,  over  the  passes  lying  to  the 
south  of  Monte  Rosa,  I  made  the  ascent  of  the 
"Crarnont,"  a  peak  about  8000  feet  high,  and 
lying  directly  south  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 
From  this  summit  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
verify  the  theory  I  had  formed  when  lost  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  the  dark  line  along 
which  we  had  groped,  seeking  to  cross  it  as  our 
guide  desired,  was  the  edge  of  that  enormous 
precipice  which  fell  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  Allee  Blanche,  a  distance  of  many  thousand 
feet:  such  was  my  belief  at  the  time,  and  this 
view  fully  confirmed  my  previous  impression. 

  J. 

ITEMS. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  Supple- 
mental Reconstruction  bills,  which  were  sent  for  sig- 
nature to  the  President.  On  the  18th  he  returned 
them  with  his  veto  message,  which  was  received,  and 
the  Reconstruction  bills  passed  in  both  Houses  over 
the  objections  by  the  constitutional  majority. 

The  Reform  bill  has  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  German  States  that  form  the  Northern  Con- 
federation have  all  accepted  the  new  commercial 
union  proposed  by  Prussia.  A  conference  between 
tbe  King  of  Prussia  and  the  South  German  Sover- 
eigns has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  at  an 
early  day. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  after  all  the  contradictory  reports 
as  to  his  fate,  may  even  now  be  safe.  The  following 
letter,  published  at  Bombay  and  written  by  the  offi- 
cer commanding  one  of  the  English  Sepoy  regiments 
in  India,  is  said  to  contain  the  latest  authentic  in- 
telligence on  the  subject.  The  letter  was  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  of  India,  and  was  at  once 
published:  "Sir:  One  of  the  missing  Sepoys,  21st 
regiment  native  infantry,  or  marine  battalion,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition,  reiurned 
this  day  from  Zanzibar.  News  has  been  received 
trom  the  Doctor.  He  was  alive  and  well,  and  the 
havildar,  21st  regiment  native  infantry,  or  marine 
battalion,  and  the  Nassick  boys,  were  with  him.  S. 
Thacker,  commanding  21st  regiment  native  infantry, 
Bombay,  May  14,  1867." 

A  new  Asteroid  has  been  discovered  at  the  Ham- 
ilton College  Observatory,  New  York.  The  discovery 
was  made  on  July  7th,  and  the  position  of  the  new 
asteroid  was  twenty-one  hours  and  twenty-one  min- 
utes right  ascension,  and  twenty-one  degtees  and 
thirty-one  minutes  of  southern  declination.  On  the 
morning  of  tbe  8th  it  was  found  to  have  moved  in 
twenty-four  hours  about  twenty- five  seconds  to  the 
west  and  six  minutes  to  the  south.  Being  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude,  and  still  about  one  month  be- 
fore opposition  with  the  sun,  the  observer  reports 
that  the  planet  promises  to  be  a  very  bright  one. 

An  Exchange  says  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  wet  tbe 
wrists  before  drinking  cold  water,  if  at  all  heated. 
The  effect  is  immediate  and  grateful,  and  the  danger 
ol  fatal  results  may  be  warded  off  by  this  simple 
precaution. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRESBYTERIAN   SEPARATIONS  AND  REUNIONS. 
BY  S.  M.  JAN N BY. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  and  speakers  that  the  tendency  of 
Protestantism  is  towards  dissension  and  division, 
resulting  from  the  want  of  that  strong  bond  of 
union  which  is  found  in  Papal  supremacy.  Id 
proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  numerous  sects 
in  Protestant  countries,  each  contending  for  its 
creed  and  form  of  worship,  often  casting  upon 
one  another  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  all 
endeavoring  to  make  proselytes. 

To  this  charge  we  may  answer,  that  our  di- 
versity is  better  for  human  progress  and  happi- 
ness than  their  enforced  uniformity,  which  is,  in- 
deed, more  apparent  than  real.  The  deadening 
effect  of  their  coercive  system  is  shown  by  its 
fruits  in  those  countries  where  its  authority  is 
absolute.  Wherever  ecclesiastical  domination 
is  most  complete,  there  is  religious  life  most  de- 
pressed, and  freedom  of  thought  most  restricted. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  have  been  in 
former  times  ior  the  charge  of  dissension  among 
Protestants,  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the 
tendency  now  is  towards  reconciliation  and 
reunion.  There  is  less  disposition  among  the 
various  sects  to  enter  into  doctrinal  controver- 
sies, and  more  sympathy  with  each  other  in 
their  religious  movements. 

This  charge  has  probably  resulted  chiefly 
from  two  causes  :  First,  the  growing  conviction 
in  the  public  mind  that  doctrinal  differences 
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may  safely  be  tolerated,  because  religious  dogmas 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  practical  right- 
eousness. Secondly,  the  works  of  philanthropy 
in  which  all  are,  more  or  less,  engaged,  have 
brought  the  different  Protestant  churches  into 
contact,  and  their  joint  labors  have  produced 
mutual  esteem  and  sympathy.  The  labors  of 
the-  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Christian 
Association  during  the  late  war  had  this  bene- 
ficial result,  in  addition  to.  the  immense  am- 
ount of  good  that  was  done  in  affording  relief 
and  consolation  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  In 
like  manner,  the  unparalleled  efforts  now  being 
made  to  educate  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  colored  people  in  this  country,  will,  like  all 
disinterested  charities,  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  both  parties,  conferring  a  blessing  on  those 
who  give,  as  well  as  those  who  receive. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  read- 
ing in  the  public  journals  several  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Pres- 
byterians to  reconcile  their  differences  and-  to 
become  again  united  as  one  body.  On  referring 
to  Rupp's  History  of  the  Religious  Denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  I  find  historical  ac- 
counts emanating  from  each  of  the  bodies 
known  as  tbe  old  and  the  new  school  Presbyte- 
rians, which  furnish  information  that  I  deem  in- 
teresting. 

It  appears  that  since  tbe  settlement  of  this 
country  there  have  been  two  separations  in  that 
church  :  the  first  of  which  continued  about 
thirteen  years,  and  then  a  reunion  took  place.. 
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The  second  schism  has  now  existed  about  thirty 
years,  and  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  certainty 
of  a  reconciliation. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  these 
transactions,  a  brief  explanation  of  their 
form  of  church  government  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. The  title  Presbyterian  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  senior  or  elder, 
intimating  that  the  government  of  the  church 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  was  by 
Presbyters,  that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  possessed  of  equal  powers.  The  Pres 
byteriaus  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apostles,  there  was  no  order  in  the  primitive 
church  superior  to  that  of  Presbyters,  and  that 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  tides  having  the 
same  import.  The  officers  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  are  bishops  or  pastors,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons. 

The  pastoral  office  is  first  in  dignity. 
Ruling  elders  are  elected  by  the  people  as 
their  representatives. 

Deacons  are  chosen  by  the  people;  their  of- 
ficial duty  is  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  re- 
ception and  disbursement  of  the  charities  of  the 
congregation. 

The  church  session  consists  of  the  pastor  and 
the  ruling  elders  of  a  congregation,  and  is  the 
primary  judiciary  of  the  church.  The  pastor  is 
its  presiding  officer,  called  the  moderator.  Its 
functions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  monthly 
meeting  of  Friends.  The  presbytery  consists 
of  all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
each  church  within  a  certain  district.  It  has 
power  to  decide  appeals  from  the  church  ses- 
sions, to  examine  and  license  Candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  ordain,  instal,  remove,  and 
judge  ministers. 

The  synod  is  a  convocation  of  the  bishops  or 
presbyters,  wish  one  elder  from  each  church  in 
a  larger  district,  consisting  of  at  least  three 
presbyteries.  It  has  power  to  decide  appeals 
brought  up  from  the  presbyteries. 

The  General  Assembly  represents  in  one 
body  all  the  churches  of  this  denomination, 
and  consists  of  delegations  of  bishops  and  eiders 
from  each  presbytery.  It  is  the  highest  judici- 
ary of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Among  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterians  are  these :  "  The  doctrine  of 
sovereign  unconditional  election  to  eternal  life,- 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  in  a  special  sense 
for  his  elect  people,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  alone, 
of  sanctification  by  the  special  and  invincible 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints  in  holiness/'  In  these  re- 
spects, "  they  differ  very  materially  from  many 
who  bear  the  Christian  name." 

The  founders  of  this  church  in  the  British 
colonies  of  America  were  principally  Scotch  and 
Irish  Presbyterians.    Their  first  ecclesiastical 


union  was  in  1706,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  was  organized.  Ten  years  later  it 
had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  divided  into 
four  presbyteries  which  constituted  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1738,  the  Synod  resolved 
that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  should 
have  a  diploma  from  a  college  in  Europe  or  New 
England,  or  a  certificate  of  competent  scholar- 
ship from  a  committee  of  the  Synod.  This 
measure  being  unsatisfactory  to  many,  they  pro- 
tested against  it,  stating  that  a  Presbytery  or 
the  smallest  association  of  ministers  has  power 
to  ordain  and  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
ministers.  This  difference  of  sentiment,  and 
a  diversity  of  practice  founded  on  it,  led  to  the 
formation  of  two  parties  in  the  church,  and  the 
strife  continued  until  1745,  when  it  was  termi- 
nated by  a  separation  and  the  organization  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  1758,  being  thirteen  years  after  the  sepa- 
ration, the  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  united  and  the  breach  healed.  It  is 
said  "no  cause  of  disunion  had  been  removed, 
except  that  greatest  cause  of  disunion,  ambiti- 
ous men  and  evil  tempers ;  for  when  the  re- 
union took  place,  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory,  as 
they  had  been  adopted  in  1729. "  The  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  agreed  that  "  all  differences 
and  disputes  should  be  laid  aside  and  buried 
without  future  inquiry." 

In  1788,  the  General  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, and  two  years  later,  it  invited  the  congre- 
gational churches  of  New  England  to  renew 
their  annual  convention  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  correspondence  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  those  Congregational  churches 
which  nearly  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine,  but 
differed  in  church  government. 

Among  the  Congregationalists,  each  church 
or  congregation  is  independent  of  all  others  in 
the  formation  and  exercise  of  its  discipline. 
They  have  associations  and  conventions  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  churches,  but  these  are 
mereiy  advisory  bodies,  without  power  to  enforce 
their  decisions. 

The  "  plan  of  union"  thus  adopted  was  re- 
markably successful,  and  bad  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  Presbyterian  government,  inasmuch 
as  the  clergy  geuerally  favored  that  system. 
For  nearly  eighty  years,  the  Denomination  con- 
tinued to  extend  its  border,  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  but  the  seeds  of  dissension 
which  produced  the  separation  of  1745  were  still 
in  existence.  They  began  to  germinate  in 
1»30,  and  a  few  years  afterward  resulted  in  an- 
other separation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  H  disruption 
of  the  American  Presbyterians,  which  occurred 
in  '1838,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  occur- 
ences in  the  religious  annals  of  the  western 
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continent/7  Its  causes  and  results  will  be  no- 
ticed in  another  number.  Like  most  other 
schisms  in  the  various  churches  of  Christendom, 
the  dissension  which  led  to  it  originated  among 
the  ministers,  and  from  them  extended  to  the 
body  at  large ;  but  unlike  most  other  cases  of 
separation,  there  is  now  a  strong  probability  of 
reunion,  and  measures  are  in  progress  for  that 
purpose  which  are  regarded  with  deep  interest 
by  reflecting  mi_ds  throughout  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 
MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  FARMING. 

There  is  a  decided  moral  tendency  in  the  di- 
rect and  close  dealing,  if  we  may  so  speak,  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  God.    They  work  to- 
gether.   God  has  ground  this  realm  (so  geolo- 
gists tell  us)  into  a  somewhat  hard  and  thin 
soil.    "  He  has  sent  the  springs  into  valleys, 
which  run  among  the  hills,  and  caused  the 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 
service  of  man."    These  gifts  are  in  the  rough. 
The  condition  of  their  true  enjoyment  is  useful 
and  health-giving  labor.    The  gold  must  be 
gathered  or  mined,  the  diamond  polished  ;  so  the 
soil  must  be  patiently  wrought  and  duly  enrich- 
ed ;  the  tree,  the  clay,  the  stone  converted  into 
dwellings,  the  air  and  sunshine  into  corn  and 
wine — the  annual  covering  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  life  garment  of  the  kine,  into^blankets  and 
sandals.    In  short,  labor  and  reward  are  in- 
scribed on  every  gift  of  God,  and  none  so  gen- 
erally receive  them  right  from  the  giver  as 
those  who  till  the  ground.    There  is  less  inter- 
vention of  varioloid  scrip  and  poisonous  nickels. 
The  vine  holds  out  his  clusters,  the  rich  purple 
all  undisturbed.  The  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach 
bend  their  branches  to  the  gathering,  as  only 
God  can  make  them.    The  harvest  field  nods 
to  the  reaper,  that  it  may  become  sheaves  in 
his  bosom  and  bread  to  the  hungry.  The  broad 
bosom  of  the  meadow  undulates  and  throbs 
with  every  breeze  until  shorn  of  its  trophies. 
Even  the  forests  toss  their  giant  branches  for 
shades.    Is  there  not  a  sense  of  great  nearness 
to  God  amidst  these  blessings  ? — a  feeliog  of 
satisfaction  and  comfort  closely  allied  to  thanks- 
giving, praise  and  love  ? — Farm  and  Fireside. 
 •—«•»— •  

We  shall  never  be  so  instrumental  to  the  good 
of  others,  as  when  we  are  most  diligent  about 
our  own  souls.  If  saints  would  spend  more 
time  about  their  hearts,  there  would  quickly  be 
such  a  divine  lustre  upon  their  lives,  that  men 
would  account  it  no  small  privilege  to  be  with 
or  near  them.  Whence  is  it  that  they  are  so 
rigid  and  uncharitable  towards  those  who  dif- 
fer from  them?  These  things  have  so  often 
spoiled  Christian  fellowship  and  made  it  become 
a  dry  and  sapless  thing,  that  many  Christians 
are  even  weary  of  it,  and  are  ready  to  say  with 
the  Prophet,  Oh  that  I  might  leave  my  people 
and  go  from  them  1    Jer.  9  :  2. — Flavel. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  appeal  of  our  friend  Sidney  Averill, 
published  recently  in  the  Intelligencer,  on  be- 
half of  the  Indians,  is  worthy  of  the  attentive 
consideration  of  Friends.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  if  these  far  western  Indians  had  been 
treated  justly,  they  would  have  been  as  friend- 
ly as  those  were  who  so  kindiy  greeted  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Penn  Colony.  Neither  the  British 
Canadian  government,  nor  the  French,  which 
preceded  it,  ever  had  any  serious  difficulty  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  their  country. 

But  the  question  now  is,  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
women  and  children  which  is  threatened  ?  The 
emergency  is  great,  and  the  question  involves 
a  responsibility,  which  Friends  especially  should 
not  feel  themselves  relieved  from,  until  they 
have  performed  what  lies  in  their  power  towards 
composing  the  present  difficulties. 

The  allegations  against  these  western  tribes 
are,  that  they  perpetrate  atrocious  barbarities 
without  provocation.  But  who  is  to  decide  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  charge  ?  The  outrages 
inflicted  by  the  Indians  are  telegraphed  with 
lightning  speed  ;  but  when  the  whites  are  the 
aggressors,  and  Indians  are  massacred,  with 
women  and  children,  what  opportunity  do  the 
latter  have  to  publish  to  the  Christian  world 
the  sufferings  they  endure? 

Limited  as  are  the  opportunities  to  learn  the 
outrages  perpetrated  by  the  whites  upon  the 
Indians,  the  disclosures  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  scarcely  have  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race. 

Senator  Nesmith  charges  Indian  agents  and 
contractors  with  being  guilty  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  systematic  robbery  and  swindling; 
and  after  particularizing  the  respects  in  which 
the  Indians  are  cheated  out  of  their  government 
annuities,  by  agents  and  contractors,  adds, 
"This  cruel  and  disgraceful  treatment  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  the  Indian  Wars/' 

General  Pope  says,  "  The  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  government  have  failed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail,  so  long  as  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red 
men  are  permitted,  and  agents  and  traders  fill 
their  pockets  with  the  money  belonging  to  the 
Indians."  He  adds,  u  To  pursue  the  present 
system  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  is  unbecom- 
ing a  human  people." 

The  Governor  of  Idaho,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  informing  of  the 
massacre  of  some  sixteen  friendly  Indians  on 
the  11th  of  3d  month  last,  says  :  "  There  were 
but  two  grown  up  men,  the  others  women  and 
children.  That  the  immediate  settlers  testified 
that  these  Indians  were  peaceable  and  defence- 
less/' and  adds,  "  If  anything  will  bring  on.  a 
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general  war,  it  will  be  such  acts  as  these.  In 
do  case,  he  says,  that  I  have  examined,  have  I 
found  the  red  man  the  aggressor,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  trouble  springs  from  the  fiendish  out- 
rages of  bad  white  men." 

14  Upon  the  trial  of  Capt  Hill  for  taking  an 
Indian  child  from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  killed,  it  was  proven  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  our  troops  to  kill 
Indian  children,  under  such  circumstances  ;  and 
the  president  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Hill  admitted  that  he  himself,  while  in  com- 
mand in  Arizona  last  winter,  ordered  his  men  to 
kill  an  Indian  child,  by  shooting  it  four  times." 

Garret,  an  officer  in  the  Western  army,  testi- 
fies, that  "  frequently  along  the  route,  Indians, 
their  women  and  frightened  little  children, 
were  shot  down  by  the  soldiers  for  mere  fun  ; 
and  that  foragers  would  boast  of  the  scalps 
they  had  taken,  and  the  number  of  redskins  they 
had  put  out  of  the  way.  These  tribes  were  all 
peaceable;  some  of  them  raised  stock,  cultivated 
fields  of  wheat,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit." 

It  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Gens.  Canby 
and  Sully,  "That  they  overtook  and  surround- 
ed an  encampment  numbering  about  two  thou- 
sand, including  women  and  children  ;  that  one 
of  their  regiments  approached  within  thirty 
yards  of  this  conglomerate  mass  of  human  life, 
and  fired  volley  after  volley  upon  them  until 
night ;  that  those  who  were  able  fled  during 
the  darkness,  through  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the 
massacre  next  morning,  leaving  three  hundred 
killed,  besides  a  vast  number  of  wounded  and 
dying  scattered  along  the  route."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  these  Indians  were  peaceable  j  they 
made  no  resistance,  and  the  presence  of  their 
women  and  children  shows  they  were  not  on 
the  war  path. 

Capt.  Locklen,  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  conquer  the  Indians  in 
Yiern  River  country,  "  Invited  the  chiefs  to 
have  a  big  peace  talk;  forty  of  them  attended, 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  surrendered  their  arms 
according  to  stipulation,  and  being  thus  defence- 
less, he  told  them  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  or- 
d^riug  his  troops  to  fire  upon  them,  all  but  one 
were  deliberately  massacred." 

In  allusion  to  the  iufiictions  of  every  form  en- 
dured by  these  Western  Indians,  Senator 
Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  before  quoted,  further  says  : 
"  The  Indians  are  constantly  represented  as  ag- 
gressors, whereas  the  facts  will  show,  that  un- 
less they  were  the  most  abject  beings  on  the 
earth,  they  could  not  endure  the  constant  abuse 
received  from  our  authorities  through  accredited 
agents. 

A  writer  who  professes  to  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  these  far  western  Indians, 
and  with  their  historical  incidents,  says, 
"  Bounties  are  this  day  offered  in  Nevada  for 
Indian  scalps;  their  warriors  have  been  shot 


down  like  dogs,  their  old  men  turned  out  to 
freeze  or  starve,  their  maidens  worse  than  mur- 
dered by  a  licentious  soldiery,  their  children 
murdered  or  enslaved,  the  bodies  of  mothers 
mutilated,  and  their  unborn  babes  scalped." 

The  latter  part  of  this  recital  would  be  in- 
credible, but  for  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ruby  City  offered  a  reward  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  In- 
dian under  ten  years  of  age.  Each  scalp  should 
have  the  curl  of  the  head,  and  the  man  claim- 
ing the  reward  was  required  to  make  oath  that 
the  scalp  was  taken  by  the  company."  A  re- 
ward of  fifty  dollars  for  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
woman,  and  oue  hundred  for  that  of  a  man,  was 
offered  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  for  which  these  rewards  were  of- 
fered, u  Three  men  were  appointed  to  select 
twenty-five  others  to  go  Indian  hunting." 

When  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Indian  Affairs  were  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  objections  were  made  to  their  being 
published  ;  one  Senator  averring  44  that  if  they 
were  published,  they  would  disgrace  us  in  the 
eyes  of  all  civilized  nations." 

The  foregoing  recitals  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  if  the  Indians  have  perpetrated  great  bar- 
barities, their  provocations  have  been  also  great. 

From  the  earliest  acquaintance  of  Friends 
with  the  Indian  race,  we  have  held  that  they 
are  faithful  and  kind  to  those  who  treat  them 
justly,  but  the  current  of  public  opinion  is  now 
setting  so  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  that 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  ponder  upon  the  fore- 
going, lest  we  should  be  erroneously  biased  by 
a  corrupted  popular  feeling. 

General  Sherman  says,  "  We  must  act  with 
vindictive  earnestness  against  the  Sioux,  even 
to  their  extermination,  and  commands  from 
subordinate  officers  read,  "  Give  no  quarters  to 
either  men,  women,  or  children. " 

Are  these  horrible  butcheries  to  be  perpetra- 
ted ?  Is  this  nation's  history  to  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  women  and  children, 
and  shall  the  Society  of  Friends  offer  no  inter- 
position,— not  even  a  protest  ? 

There  are  Friends  not  a  few,  scattered  through 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  whose  experience 
in  this  line  of  benevolence  may  enable  them  to 
offer  counsel.  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at 
the  present  time  has  no  standing  committee 
upon  Indian  affairs  ;  but  some  other  Yearly 
Meetings  may  have;  and  though  their  appoint- 
ment had  no  reference  to  the  present  difficulties, 
still  what  more  benevolent  concern  could  the 
Friends  composing  those  committees  be  engaged 
in  than  in  an  effort  (of  course  unofficial)  to  stay 
the  uplifted  sword,  which  now  threatens  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm, of  unoffending  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren. Gideon  Frost, 

Martinecoclc,  Long  Island,  7th  mo.  16, 1867. 
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WHAT  WORKING  MEN  MAY  BECOME. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  masters  of  song, 
like  Burns;  of  art,  like  Palissy  or  Gribson  ;.of 
engineering  skill,  like  Stephenson ;  of  critical 
acumen,  like  Grifford;  or  of  abstract  science, 
like  Ferguson  or  the  elder  Herschell ;  yet  these, 
at  first,  were  all  poor  or  working  men,  who 
gained  their  education  by  their  own  efforts — 
who  did  battle  with  pinching  poverty,  lack  of 
educational  means,  prejudice  of  class,  and  all 
those  lions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  men  of 
weaker  mould,  who  "  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon 
I  would."  All  cannot  be  field-marshals  in  the 
army  of  life  ;  but  somewhat  lower,  yet  very 
honorable  grades  have  been  obtained  by  men 
once  in  the  ranks,  who,  while  never  for  a  mo- 
ment despising  the  labor  by  which  they  gained 
honest  bread,  were  not  disposed  to  consider  that 
working,  eating  and  sleeping  are  all  that  is 
worth  living  for.  Their  daily  labor  honestly 
and  intelligently  performed,  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  free  citizens  of  the  empire  of  thought,  in 
which  true  men  take  rank  according  to  what 
they  essentially  are,  quite  independently  of  the 
conditions  of  their  life.  When  the  sun  shines 
it  shines  for  all,  lord  or  laborer;  and  the  pre- 
cious instincts  which  make  men  believe  in  good 
and  beautiful  things,  treasure  up  and  nourish 
the  suggestions  of  universal  nature,  and  culti- 
vate the  talents  entrusted  to  their  care,  are  be- 
stowed as  impartially  as  the  sunshine.  Look 
into  any  biographical  dictionary,  and  you  will 
see  how  little  the  circumstances  of  early  life 
have  been  able  to  impede  the  careers  of  really 
great  men.  Real  mental  energy  soon  masters 
them,  and  makes  them  even  subservient  to  its 
will. —  Working  Man. 

SCENE  IN  PALESTINE. 

I  was  travelling  over  Anti-Lebanon.  It  Was 
a  bright  summer  day,  and  near  noon.  Weary 
and  way-worn,  I  rode  down  from  a  bare  moun- 
tain ridge  into  the  wild  and  beautiful  valley  of 
Hebron,  and  dismounted  beside  a  little  fountain, 
under  the  <;  shadow  of  a  great  rock."  A  group 
of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shepherds  were  there, 
too,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  their 
flocks,  amounting  to  several  thousand  sheep 
and  goats,  filled  nearly  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
valley.  At  first  I  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
too  near  approach  of  both  men  and  animals  ; 
but,  when  the  time  came  to  lead  the  flocks  away 
to  pasture  again,  I  watched  their  motions  with 
intense  interest. 

The  shepherds  rose,  went  into  the  middle  of 
the  dense  mass  of  animals,  and  then  separating, 
walked  away  slowly  in  different  directions. 
As  they  went,  each  kept  uttering  a  peculiar  cry 
or  call.  The  sheep  heard,  they  too  began  to 
separate  one  from  the  other.  I  observed  that 
the  whole  mass  was  agitated,  as  if  the  sheep 
and  goats  had  been  driven  hither  and  thither 


by  some  unseen  power.  Gradually  they  form  a 
series  of  dense,  moving  columns,  following  close- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherds,  and  drawn 
after  them  with  their  voices.  I  also  observed 
that,  while  each  shepherd  wound  his  way 
through  the  united  flocks,  some  of  the  animals 
fled  at  his  approach,  frightened  at  his  voice, 
others  hastened  toward  him,  for  they  knew  his 
voice.  In  a  short  time  they  were  led  off,  and  the 
fountain  was  completely  deserted,  not  a  sheep  or 
goat  venturing  to  lag  behind.  Then  the  calls 
of  the* shepherds  were  heard  echoing  from  rock 
to  cliff,  now  loud  and  clear,  now  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  while  flocks  were  seen,  obedient  to 
the  calls,  following  in  long,  distinct  streams  the 
guides  who  alone  they  knew  and  trusted.  As 
I  sat  there,  gazing  with  mingled  wonder  and 
pleasure  on  that  strange  and  instructive  scene, 
another  beautiful  Scripture  illustration  was  real- 
ized before  niy  eyes.  One  shepherd  led  his 
flock,  by  a  zig-zag  path,  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  the  glen.  Behind  it  two  young 
lambs  trotted  along  at  the  feet  of  their  mother. 
At  first  they  frisked  about,  and  jumped  lightly 
from  stone  to  stone ;  but  soon  they  began  to 
fall  behind.  The  poor  little  things  cried  pite- 
ously  when  the  path  became  steeper  and  the 
rocks  higher,  and  the  flocks  more  and  mora 
distant  The  mother  cried  too,  running  back 
and  forth — now  lingering  behind,  now  hasten- 
ing on  before,  as  if  to  wile  them  upwards. 

It  was  vain.  The  ascent  was  too  much, 
for  their  feeble  limbs.  They  stopped,  trembling 
on  the  shelving  cliff,  and  cried;  the  mother 
stopped,  and  cried  by  their  side.  I  thought  they 
would  certainly  be  lost ;  and  I  saw  the  great 
eagles  that  soared  in  circles  round  the  cliffs  far 
overhead,  sweeping  lower  and  lower,  as  if  about 
to  pounce  upon  their  piey.  But  no  !  The 
plaintive  cries  of  distress  had  already  reached 
the  ear  of  the  good  shephead.  Mounting  a  rock, 
he  looked  down  and  saw  the  helpless  little  ones. 
A  minute  more,  and  he  was  standing  by  them; 
then  taking  them  up  in  his  arms,  he  put  one  on 
each  side,  in  his  bosom,  in  the  ample  folds  of 
his  coat,  which  was  bound  round  the  waist  with 
a  girdle.  The  lambs  made  «no  attempt  to  run 
away  from  him.  They  seemed  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  when  he  lifted  them  in  his 
arms,  and  the  little  creatures  lay  there  with 
their  heads  out,  as  contentedly  as  an  infant  in 
its  mother's  bosom,  while  the  shepherd  scaled 
the  dizzy  heights  again,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  flock.  It  may  be  easily  im- 
agined with  what  deep  interest  I  have  ever 
since  read  the  beautiful  words  of  Isaiah — "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  He  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  his  bosom—Family  Treasure.. 


The  ancients  had  a  proverb:  "Lingua  quo 
vadis/' — tongue,  where  are  you  running  to  ? 
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WAS  IT  CHANCE. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  decent  widow, 
as  paralysis  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  attend 
church.  She  was  tended  by  a  very  dutiful 
daughter,  who,  working  at  a  flax  mill  in  the 
neighborhood,  toiled  hard,  and  contented  her- 
self with  plain  dress  and  simple  fare  that  she 
might  help  to  maintain  her  mother.  Before 
leaving  the  cottage  for  her  work,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  heaping  up  the  refuse  of  the  mill 
in  the  grate  and  kindling  it.  She  placed  her 
helpless  mother  in  a  chair  right  before  tire  fire, 
and  as  this  fuel  burned  slowly  away,  the  old 
woman  was  kept  comfortable  till  her  return. 

It  happened  one  day  that  I  left  my  manse, 
and  skirting  the  walls  of  the  old  churchyard, 
and  passing  the  corn-mill,  with  its  busy  sound 
and  flashing  wheel,  I  took  my  way  down  the 
winding  deil  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  woman, 
which  stood  in  its  garden,  embowered  among 
trees.  But,  having  met  a  parishioner  witli 
whom  I  had  some  subject  of  interest  to  talk 
about,  I  called  a  halt,  and  sitting  on  a  bank  of 
thyme,  we  entered  into  conversation.  Ere  the 
subject  was  half  exhausted,  the  widow  rose  to 
my  recollection.  I  felt,  somehow,  that  I  must 
cut  it  short  and  hasten  away  on  my  visit.  But 
the  idea  was  dismissed,  and  the  conversation 
went  on.  However,  it  occurred  again  and 
again,  till,  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  neglecting 
a  call  of  duty,  as  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  made  haste  to  the  cottage. 

Opening  the  door,  a  sight  met  my  eye  that 
for  a  moment  nailed  me  to  the  spot. 

The  erection  of  mill-refuse  which  had  been 
built  from  the  hearth  some  feet  up  the  open, 
wide  chimney,  having  its  foundations  eaten  away, 
had  fallen,  and  precipitating  itself  forward,  sur- 
rounded the  helpless  paralytic  within  a  circle 
of  fire.  The  accident  took  place  some  minutes 
before  I  entered.  She  had  cried  out;  but  no  ear 
was  there  to  hear,  nor  hand  to  help.  Catch- 
ing the  loose  refuse  about  her,  on  and  on,  near- 
er and  nearer,  the  flames  crept.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible sight  for  the  two  Wigtown  women — mar- 
tyrs, staked  far  out  on  the  sands  of  Solway 
Frith — to  mark  the  sea-foam  crawl  nearer  and 
nearer  them ;  it  was  more  terrible  still  for  this 
lone  woman,  in  her  lone  cottage,  without  any 
.  great  cause  to  die  for,  to  sit  there  and  see  the 
fire  creeping  closer,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her  feet.  By  the  time  I  had  entered,  it  had 
almost  reached  her,  where  she  sat  motionless, 
speechless,  pale  as  death,  looking  down  on  the 
fire  as  it  was  about  to  seize  her  clothes  and  burn 
her  to  a  cinder.  Ere  it  caught,  I  had  time, 
and  no  more,  to  make  one  bound  from  the  door 
to  the  hearthstone,  and  seizing  her,  chair  and 
all,  in  my  arms,  to  pluck  her  from  the  jaws  of 
a  cruel  fiery  death. 

By  what  law  of  nature,  when  I  lingered  on 
the  road,  was  I  moved,  without  the  remotest 


idea  of  her  danger,  to  cut  short,  against  all  my 
inclinations,  an  interesting  conversation,  and 
hurry  on  to  the  house,  which  I  reached  just  in 
the  nick  of  time — one  or  two  minutes  later,  the 
flames  had  caught  her  clothes,  and  I  had  found 
her  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  Be  it  mine  to  live  and 
die  in  the  belief  of  a  present  and  presiding,  as 
well  as  a  personal  God  ;  in  the  faith  which  in- 
spired my  aged  friend  to  thank  him  for  her 
wonderful  deliverance,  and  the  boy  to  explain 
his  calm  courage  on  the  roaring  deep,  in  these 
simple  but  grand  words  :  il  My  father  is  at  the 
helm." — Dr.  Guthrie. 


AN  ORIENTAL  NIGHT. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  glowing  East  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  an  Oriental 
night.    The  sky — which  bends  enamored  over 
clusters  of  graceful  palm  trees  fringing  some 
slow-moving  stream,  or  groves  of  dark  motion- 
less cypresses  rising  up  like  Gothic  spires  from 
the  midst  of  white,  flat-roofed  villages — is  of 
the  deepest,  darkest  purple,  unstained  by  the 
fainte3t  film  if  vapor,  undimmed  by  a  single 
fleecy  cloud.    It  is  the  very  image  of  purity 
and  peace,  idealizing  the  dull  earth  with  its 
beauty,  elevating  sense  into  the  sphere  of  soul, 
and  suggesting  thoughts  and  yearnings  too  ten- 
der and  ethereal  to  be  invested  in  human  lan- 
guage.    Through  its  transparent  depths  the 
eye  wanders  dreamily  upward  until  it  loses  it- 
self on  the  threshold  of  other  worlds.  Over 
the  dark  mountain  ranges  the  lonely  moon 
walks  in  brightness,  clothing  the  landscape 
with  the  pale  glories  of  a  mimic  day;  while 
the  zodiacal  light,  far  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  it  is  ever  seen  in  this  country,  diffuses  a 
mild  pyramidal  radiance  above  the  horizon,  like 
the  after- glow  of  sunset.    Constellations  tremu- 
lous with  excess  of  brightness,  sparkle  in  the 
heavens,  associated  with  classical  myths  and 
legends  which  are  a  mental  inheritance  to  every 
educated  man  from  his  earliest  years.  There 
the  ship  Arago  sails  over  the  trackless  upper 
ocean  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis; 
there  Perseus,  returning  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  holds  in  his  hand  the  terrible 
head  of  Medusa ;    there  the  virgin  Andro- 
meda, chained  naked  to  the  rock,  awaits  in 
agony  the  approach  of  the  devouring  monster ; 
there  the  luxuriant  yellow  hair  of  Berenice 
hangs  suspended  as  a  votive  offering  to  Yenus; 
while  the  dim,  misty  track  formed  by  the  milk 
that  dropped  from  Juno's  breast,  and  which,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  earth,  changed  the  lillies  from 
purple  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  extends  across  the 
heavens,  like  the  ghost  of  a  rainbow.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  all,  far  up  towards  the 
zenith,  old  Orion,  with  his  blazing  belt,  meets 
the  admiring  eye,  suggestive  of  gentle  memo- 
ries and  kind  thoughts  of  home;  while  imme- 
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diately  beyond  it  is  seen  the  familiar  cluster  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  stars,  glittering  and  quiv- 
ering with  radiance  in  the  amethystine  ethw, 
like  a  breast-plate  of  jewels — the  Urim  and 
Thummim  of  the  Eternal. — Hugh  Macmillan's 
Bible  Teaching  in  Nature. 

From  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
FIRST  ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Pioneer  (English)  adventurers  to  Nan- 
tucket in  1659  were  Tristram  Coffin  and  Peter 
Folger — the  former  being  the  father  of  Mary 
Starbuck,  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
Nantucket,  and  the  latter  the  grandfather  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  Thomas  Macy  removed  thither 
a  little  later  in  the  same  year,  and  established  the 
first  English  residence  there.  Edward  Star- 
buck  went  to  the  island  in  the  same  boat  with 
Thomas  Macy's  family,  and  after  a  very  brief 
sojourn,  determined  upon  a  removal  thither 
with  his  family.  These  wanderers  sought  a 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution,  and  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  infant  colony,  and  which 
they  transmitted,  is  significantly  portrayed  by 
Whittier  in  his  beautiful  poem,  where,  in  appli- 
cation to  the  present  islanders,  he  says  : 

"Free  as  the  winds  that  winnow 

Her  shrubless  hills  of  sand — 
Free  as  the  waves  that  batter 

Along  her  yielding  land. 
"Than  hers,  at  duty's  summons, 

No  loftier  spirit  stirs  ; 
Nor  falls  o'er  human  suffering 

A  readier  tear  than  hers." 

The  above  named  Mary  Starbuck,  the  wife 
of  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  was  a  remarkably  gifted 
woman,  filling  a  most  important  place  in  the 
infant  colony,  and  was  especially  esteemed  as  a 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Probably  the  second  -record  which  was  ever 
made  by  any  religious  organization  upon  slavery, 
was  by  that  body,  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

26th  Day  of  ye  9th  Mo.,  1716. 

An  epistle  from  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
read  in  this,  and  ye  matter  referred  to  this  meeting, 
viz:  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  truth  for  Friends  to 
purchase  slaves  and  keep  them  term  of  liffe  was 
considered,  and  ye  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing is  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  truth  for  Friends 
to  purchase  slaves  and  hold  them  term  of  liffe. 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  jun'r,  is  to  draw  out  this 
meeting's  judgment  concerning  Friends  not  buying 
slaves,  and  keeping  them  term  of  liffe,  and  send  it 
to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  sign  it  in  ye 
meeting's  behalf. 

(German  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  issued  the  first  testimony  in  1688.) 

Tradition  tells  us  that,  in  one  of  the  Star- 
buck  families,  was  the  refusal  of  the  wife  to  re- 
ceive two  young  slaves,  as  such,  whom  her  hus- 
band had  bought  in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  and  I  think 
John  Woolman,  at  a  later  period,  says,  "  There 
was  no  slave  on  Nantucket." 

Following  in  the  order  of  time  was  a  treatise 


'  by  Elihu  Coleman  (also  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety), written  in  1729-30,  and  published  in 
1733,  entitled,  "A  Testimony  Against  that 
Anti-Christian  Practice  of  Making  Slaves  of 
Men."  This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  thorough 
production,  showing  the  author's  advanced  posi- 
tion :  inasmuch  as  several  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  had  no  disciplinary  restrictions  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  century. 

I  never  open  the  original  c<  Testimony"  of 
Elihu.  Coleman,  in  connection  with  the  Minute 
of  1716,  without  admiration  and  pride  ;  and  in 
answering  a  call  in  1851  for  some  extracts  from 
the  Anti-Slavery  files  of  the  family,  in  view  of 
the  apathy  which  was  then  general  in  the 
churches,  and  also  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  de- 
voted dead,  I  appended  the  following  reflection  : 
"  Let  it  be  spoken  for  the  1  Friends  of  Nan- 
tucket/ for  the  descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin, 
and  others,  that  their  enlightened  vision  pene- 
trated the  dark  hiding  places  of  slavery,  and 
placed  a  verdict  of  reprobation  upon  a  system, 
which,  in  our  day,  after  a  lapse  of  135  years, 
is  so  far  justified  and  baptized  by  professing 
Christendom,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
cherished  and  bleeding  victims  are  held  as 
property,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  church  property, 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  shambles,  even  as 
the  brutes  and  beasts  that  perish." 

To  return  to  Mary  Starbuck.  She  died  in 
1717,  but  her  mantle  has  rested  on  many  of  her 
descendants.  Some  of  them  are  still  engaged 
in  perfecting  the  work,  which  she  lived  -to  see 
inaugurated  150  years  ago.  Conspicuous 
among  the  co-workers  in  descent  from  her,  and 
who  have  been  in  the  harness  at  different  pe- 
riods, I  will  now  enumerate,  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Jr.,  Elihu  Coleman,  Sarah'  Barney,  Sr., 
E'izabeth  Rotch,  Sr.,  Abisha  Bunker,  Elizabeth 
Rodman,  Benjamin  Mitchell,  William  Rotch, 
Jr.,  Geo.  Mitchell,  Aaron  C.  Macy,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright  and  Aaron  M.  Powell. 
(I  have  other  names  in  reserve  for  a  subsequent 
article).  And  in  view  of  testimonies  and  of  ac- 
tion, so  potential  in  awakening  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  I  feel  that  I  may  claim  for 
such  a  ministry,  a  share  of  the  tribute  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  to  our  beloved  Garrison,  when, 
in  his  early  struggles  with  a  mobbish  pro- 
slavery  spirit,  the  poet  said : 

"  0  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong, 

Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain  ; 
Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 

Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vainl  " 
Were  there  ever  words  more  prophetic  ? 

Cordially  your  friend, 

N.  Barney.. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  6th  Month  25th,  1867. 

He  that  indulges  himself  in  ridiculing  th 
little  imperfections    and    weaknesses  of  his 
friends,  will  in  time  find  mankind  united  against 
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him.  The  man  who  sees  another  ridiculed  before 
him,  though  he  may  for  the  present  concur  in 
the  general  laugh,  yet,  in  a  cool  hour,  will  con- 
sider the  same  trick  might  be  played  against 
himself. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  3,  1867. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  his 
residence  in  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  Dr.  Slater  B.  Stubbs, 
aged  46  years  ;  a  member  of  Nottingham  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  of  apo- 
plexy, at  her  residence  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  Eliza- 
beth E.,  wife  of  Aaron  Shute,  and  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Erwin,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  native  of  Delaware. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  after  a  long 

and  very  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  re?ignation,  Susan  E.,  wife  of 
Daniel  Kindley,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susanna 
Weeks,  in  her  59th  year;  a  member  of  Westfield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio.  Of  a 
modest,  retiring  disposition,  her  many  Christian 
virtues  and  her  firm  reliance  on  Almighty  Power 
could  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  knew 
her  best ;  and  to  her  sorrowing  family  she  has  left  a 
most  instructive  example  to  follow  her  as  she  en- 
deavored to  follow  Christ. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  on 

First-day  evening,  31st  of  Third  month,  1867,  Martha 
H.,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Powell,  aged  nearly  82  years. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  worthy  and  exem- 
plary member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  station  of  Elder  in  Oswego  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  daily  life  was  an  example  of  meek- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  she  was  deeply  concerned 
that  her  family  should  be  found  walking  in  ttie  right 
way.  She  was  for  many  years  an  invalid,  but  bore 
without  a  murmur  her  many  sufferings  ;  and  though 
the  call  at  last  was  sudden,  she  left  abundant  evi- 
dence that  she  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  through 
the  pearl  gates  into  that  mansion  prepared  for  the 
pure  in  heart.    Truly  she  was  of  that  number. 

 ,  in  Wrightstown  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 

on  the  Fifth  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Ruth  Lacey 
wife  of  Isaac  Lacey,  aged  69  years;  a  member  of 
Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Buckingham  Township,  Pa.,  on  the  23d 

of  Seventh  mo.,  1867,  Jane  Atkinson,  aged  80  years  ; 
a  member  of  Wrightstown  Moothly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1867,  Rachel  H., 

wife  of  Isaac  Griffith,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Heaton,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. ;  a  member  of 
Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

~* — ,  on  the  26th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Ann  J., 
relict  of  John  R.  Hallowell,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

The  Journey  of  Life. — Ten  thousand  hu- 
man beiDgs  set  forth  together  on  their  journey. 
After  ten  years  one-third,  at  least,  have  disap- 
peared. At  the  middle  point  of  the  common 
measure  of  life  but  half  are  still  upon  the  road. 
Faster  and  faster,  as  the  ranks  grow  thiner,  they 
that  remain  till  now  become  weary,  and  lie  down 
and  rise  no  more.  At  threescore  and  ten  a 
band  of  some  four  hundred  jet  struggle  on. 


At  ninety  these  have  been  reduced  to  a  hand- 
full  of  thirty  trembling  patriarchs.  Year  after 
year  they  fall  in  diminishing  numbers.  One 
lingers,  perhaps,  a  lonely  marvel,  till  the  cen- 
tury is  over.  We  look  again  and  the  work  of 
death  is  finished. — Bishop  Barges. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
(Concluded  from  page  333.) 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  /Springs,  Va., 
writes :  u  Every  one  here  who  met  your  excel- 
lent committee  were  very  much  pleased  and 
interested.  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
such  visits.  The  colored  people  were  delight- 
ed. I  want  visitors  every  day,  and  wish  more 
of  you  would  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  come  and 
see  us." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  she  furnishes  us 
with  the  manuscript  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
the  committee,  as  follows  : 
"  Most  Hon.  Friend  : 

u  As  we  were  interested  with  your  conversa- 
tion last  first  day,  and  ware  in  hope  of  seeing 
you  again  before  you  left  Virginia,  there  was  a 
great  menny  of  the  colerd  friends  ware  very 
anxious  to  see  you  and  the  lady,  but  they  did 
not  get  to  meating  in  time.  They  all  join  me 
in  thanks  to  you  and  the  lady  for  your  kindness 
to  us.  All  of  the  school  children  that  was  not 
there  to  meat  you  was  very  sorry.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Teacher,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  seam  to  love  her.  We  will  strive  to 
make  her  comfortable/'  &c.  &c. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Water  ford,  Va.,  in 
alluding  to  the  closing  of  her  school  for  vaca- 
tion, says  :  il  I  will  be  glad  to  rest  awhile,  and 
sorry  on  account  of  some  of  my  scholars.  They 
all  regret  very  much  having  school  closed,  and 
quite  a  number  cried  when  I  announced  the 
fact.  I  have  opened  a  First-day  school,  and 
that  will,  in  some  measure,  make  up  the  loss. 
Ann  E.  Gross,  my  assistant  teacher,  of  whose 
illness  I  spoke  of  in  my  last,  is  dead  !  We  miss 
her  very  much  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I  closed 
school  the  day  of  her  funeral,  to  give  all  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  it.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  visit  of  your  committee,  and 
hope  others  will  come." 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes,  from  Andrews1 
Chapel,  u  It  is  very  pleasant  here,  and  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  home,  lest  something 
should  happen  to  prevent  your  sending  me  back 
again.  The  " people"  seem  to  ihink  they  can- 
not pay  me  too  much  attention  &nd  they  have 
very  amusing  ideas  about  "  talcing  good  care  of 
me,"  and  "  sending  me  back  again  as  good  as  1 
came."  They  seem  to  think  you  have  lent  them 
their  teacher,  as  you  lend  them  their  books, 
and  will  require  them  to  be  as  careful  of  the 
one  as  the  other.  It  amuses  me  much,  for  I  had 
thought  that  I  came  expressly  to  take  care  of 
them,  instead  of  their  taking  care  of  me. 
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A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  grand  "  reunion." 
All  the  pupils  who  came  to  school  to  me  last 
winter,  and  all  their  parents,  assembled  on  the 
river  bank  about  four  miles  from  here.  We 
had  a  splendid  time  all  day,  ending  on  their 
parts  with  tears  and  laments  that  I  was  going 
away  from  them.  Some  I  was  very  sorry  to 
part  with,  for  I  shall  never  see  them  again, 
as  a  number  are  about  to  leave  the  place." 

She  also  speaks  of  the  encouragement  all 
parties  received  from  the  visit  of  the  committee, 
saying,  u  My  pupils  talk  about  them  so  very 
often,  and  the  older  people  seem  to  have  just 
found  out  '  how  good  them  folks  is  that  sent 
Kite  ftrtto?1  *' 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  in  alluding  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  school,  says  :  *  I  have  nothing 
special  to  report;  we  are  gradually  ascending 
the  hill  of  science.  I  do  not  knew  that  I  have 
any  prodigies  amongst  my  pupils,  but  believe, 
as  a  class,  they  have  very  bright  intellects,  and 
do  not  know  but  that  I  am  instructing  a  future 
Senator !  I  have  a  class  of  four,  about  seven 
years  of  age,  that  are  studying  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Definitions,  Writing  in  Copy  Boohs,  can 
spell  in  five  syllables  off  the  book,  and  know  all 
their  Tables.  This  same  class  did  not  know 
a  letter  when  they  commenced  school."  While 
expressing  her  own  gratification  at  the  visit  of 
our  committee,  she  adds  :  *  The  colored  people 
were  delighted  with  the  meeting  and  the  good 
advice  given  them." 

She  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  closing 
scenes,  and  remarks  :  "  I  wish  thee  could  have 
seen  our  celebration  yesterday.  We  had  a  glo- 
rious time.  I  fear  I  cannot  describe  it ;  words 
seem  too  tame  to  express  all  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  heart.  The  colored  people  told  me  they 
intended  giving  us  a  dinner  the  last  day  of 
school,  and  we  thought  we  would  return  the 
compliment  by  giving  them  an  intellectual 
feast." 

After  giving  some  minutice  of  their  arrange- 
ments, she  proceeds  :  "  Imagine  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  my  flock  approaching,  some  with 
badges,  and  dressed  in  the  most  becoming 
manner.  Their  ages  ranged  from  20  down  to  5 
years,  numbering  in  all  over  70  who  took  part 
in  the  procession.  I  was  more  than  pleased ; 
my  heart  »was  too  full  for  utterance.  When 
they  approached  me  where  I  was  waiting  for 
them,  each  man  and  boy  raised  his  hat,"  &c.  &c. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  dinner  and 
literary  exercises  follows,  the  closing  of  the 
latter  being  the  singing  of  a  "Vacation  hymn," 
very  appropriate  for  the  occasion  ;  then  forming 
in  line,  cheering  for  freedom,  and  asking  God 
to  bless  their  teachers,  &c.  &c.  But  the  hard- 
est part  was  to  come;  and  that  was  to  say, 
'  Good-bye.'  They  marched,  two  by  two,  up 
to  me,  each  one  taking  my  hand,  thanking  me 
for  what  I  had  done  for  them;  asking  me  to 


come  back  again,  and  imploring  God's  blessing 
upon  me.  I  shook  hands  with  more  than  eighty. 
The  last  I  saw  of  my  little  flock,  they  were 
marching  towards  home;  the  final  salute  being 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing yet  a  sad  sight !" 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  at  Vienna,  Fa.,  is  not 
only  still  faithfully  engaged  in  her  school 
duties,  but,  like  others  of  our  teachers,  has  in- 
terested herself  in  a  good  work,  outside  of  her 
regular  routine.    She  says: 

"  I  must  tell  thee  what  we  have  been  doing. 
We  have  organized  a  Sons  of  Temperance  Di- 
vision here.  We  meet  every  Sixth-day  niglt. 
There  are  two  separate  societies;  one  colored, 
and  one  white.  There  are  also  two  setts  of 
prayer  meetings.  Some  of  the  opponents  say 
they  are  going  to  break  up  first  the  white,  and 
then  the  colored  one;  that  they  are  not  going 
to  have  nigger  meetings  here,"  &o. 

Hannah  Shortlidge  writes  :  "  I  have  sev- 
eral new  scholars,  and  they  all  seem  to  get 
along  so  well  in  every  thing.  I  have  a  class 
that  can  add,  subtract  and  multiply  very  easily, 
and  can  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Multiplication  Table,  and  go  all  through  it,  and 
then  backwards  without  missing  any.  Since 
last  I  wrote  we  have  started  a  First-day  school. 
I  have  about  twenty-five  scholars,  and  find  it 
very  interesting." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  one  of  her 
pupils,  he  says  :  "I  am  very  sorry  that  I  culd 
not  com  on  a  month  longer  to  you,  tho'  I  think 
there  will  be  a  chants  yet  for  me.  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  your  school.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  be  there  myself,  but  I  dont  think  I  can  cum. 
I  am  very  busy  waiting  on  the  mason.  I  am 
getting  nine  dollars  a  week,  am  just  beginning 
to  make  muny,  and  I  hate  to  take  the  time  to 
com  home,  fere  that  I  may  luse  my  place,"  &c. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  many  "  chattels" 
in  existence,  for  whom  it  was  wofully  predicted 
that  they  "cannot  take  care  of themselves  !" 

Martha  Wright,  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  had 
a  prospect,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  her 
health,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  her  school  a 
month  before  the  usual  time  of  vacation,  in  al- 
lusion to  which  she  wrote,  "I  have  laboied 
faithfully  amongst  a  poor  downtrodden  people, 
and  many  of  them  seem  grateful  for  their  in- 
struction. I  shall  dread  to  leave  them,  but  I 
need  a  little  recreation.  I  hope  you  will  send 
them  a  good,  faithful  teacher,  for  some  of  the 
most  perfect  would  soon  be  able  to  teach  school 
themselves.  I  suffered  with"  cold  many  days 
last  winter,  the  house  being  very  open ;  but  I 
could  not  give  them  up,  when  I  saw  they  were 
willing  to  stand  it,  and  were  so  eager  to  learn." 

She,  however,  did  continue  until  vacation, 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  wrote  :  "  My  school 
closed  yesterday.  Most  of  my  pupils  and  sev- 
eral friends  were  there  to  say  *  Good-bye^  and 
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thank  me  for  my  kindness.  They  send  many 
thanks  to  the  Association  for  sending  them  a 
teacher.  Their  progress  and  deportment  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope  you  will  send 
them  a  very  good  teacher  to  succeed  me.  I 
dread  parting  with  my  school,  but  my  health 
demands  it. 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn,  Va. — Al- 
though it  has  been  a  considerable  time  since  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  her,  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  yet  her  reports  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  These  show  a  large  number 
on  the  roll;  two-thirds  of  whom  both  read  and 
write ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  her 
interest  in  her  school  remains  unabated. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of 
closing  for  the  Summer  Vacation  was  about  as 
follows : 

Vieginia. — Eleven  schools,  numbering  455 
pupils,  of  whom  371  Read,  366  Write,  and  179 
are  in  Arithmetic,  with  only  16  in  the  Alpha- 
bet, while  of  the  whole  number  372  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age. 

South  Carolina. — Four  schools,  numbering 
192  pupils,  of  whom  183  Read,  151  Write,  and 
176  are  in  Arithmetic;  none  in  the  alphabet; 
with  158  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

Philadelphia.  New  Jersey. 

Sundry  Persons  $3850  25  Salem  $  2  00 

Est.  J.D.  Thurston    50  00  Camden   25  00 

F.  Spring   82  20  Quakertown   10  00 

Mary  D.  Brown        500  00  Trenton  „   75  00 

Upper  Greenwich...  43  00 

Pilesgrove   50  00 

Medford  31  00 

Alloway's  Creek         5  00 

Mount  Holly   6  00 

Lumberton   5  00 

Mullica  Hill  Freed- 
men's  Relief.  33  70 


$4482  45 

Pennsylvania. 

Radnor   $25  00 

Abington   50  25 

Horsham   50  00 

Byberry    62  50 

Warminster  17  00 

Providence   36  25 

Norristown.  13  00 

Happy  Retreat  School  6  00 

Wrightstown   68  50 

Makefield   51  00 

Bristol   44  25 

Falls   18  00 

Yardleyville  Freed- 

meu's  Aid  Assoc.  33  46 

Concord   20  00 

Darby   162  00 

Birmingham   174  90 

Sadbury   29  00 

Chester   16  00 

Newtown   5  00 

Bucks  Co   60  00 

Pleasant  Dale   5  00 

Buckingham   5  00 

Valley   4  00 

Delaware  Co   50  00 


$1006  11 


$285  70 

Delaware. 

Wilmington   $696  00 

Camden   20  00 

Hockessin   22  00 


$738  00 

Maryland. 

Fallston   $175  00 

Cecil  Co   10  00 


Rhode  Island 
Milwaukee .... 

Michigan   

Iowa   


$185  00 

..  $  2  00 
...  25  00 
...  1  00 
...    5  00 


Indiana   28  00 

Ohio   98  38 

Illinois    26  00 

Locality  unknown...  16  00 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  num- 
ber, allusion  was  made  to  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  as  respects  funds  for  the  success- 


ful carrying  on  this  great  work,  and  it  has  been 
thought  well  to  introduce  here  the  foregoing 
classified  abstract  from  the  Treasurer's"  Report 
of  the  cash  contributed  last  year  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  order  that  friends  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods  may  know  that 
their  responses  to  our  appeals  have  been  pro- 
perly accredited. 

With  the  foregoing  exhibit  before  them,  it 
now  remains  for  Friends  themselves  to  say  what 
increase  we  may  look  for  to  aid  us  in  extending 
our  labors.  Government  officials  have  urged 
us  strongly  to  take  an  entire  district  in  Vir- 
ginia comprising  four  counties  of  that  State. 
The  great  advantages  of  such  a  concentration 
are  apparent  to  all  of  us,  and  we  would  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity,  as  we  have  already 
eleven  schools  within  those  limits,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  without  the  addition  of  several  more 
schools.  Shall  the  Education  Committee  have 
the  means  placed  in  their  hands  ? 

Of  course  these  cash  subscriptions  do  not  in- 
clude the  large  amount  of  valuable  clothing 
donated,  of  the  value  of  which  no  estimate  has 
been  made. 

In  closing  the  present  number  of  these  sum- 
maries, (which  have  been  intended  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  educational 
labors  of  the  Association,)  the  compiler  feels  it 
right  to  say,  that  if  he  has  wearied  any  by  their 
length,  it  has  not  been  his  intention  so  to  do. 
To  avoid  it,  he  has  often  omitted  what  appeared 
to  him  of  considerable  interest.  If  it  is  thought, 
after  recommencing  the  schools  in  the  Fall, 
best  to  resume  them,  it  will  be  done,  otherwise 
they  will  be  discontinued.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  7th  month,  1867. 

LINKS  TN  THE  CHAIN. 

The  blast  that  drove  the  storm  clouds  across 
the  heavens  shook  the  oak,  and  the  acorn  cup, 
loosened  from  its  fruit,  fell  on  the  pathway. 

A  cloud  burst ;  a  rain-drop  filled  the  acorn 
cup.  A  robin  wearied  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
autumn  day,  and  troubled  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  hopped  on  the  path  when  all  was  calm, 
and  drank  of  the  rain-drop.  Refreshed  and 
gladdened  he  flew  to  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  ivy  that  overhung  the  poet's  wipdow,  and 
there  he  trilled  his  sweetest,  happiest  song. 

The  poet  heard,  and  rising  from  his  revery, 
wrote  a  chant  of  grateful  rejoicing.  The  chant 
went  forth  into  the  world,  and  entered  the 
house  of  sorrow  and  uttered  its  heart-stirring 
accents  by  the  couch  of  sickness.  The  sorrow- 
ful were  comforted,  the  sick  were  cheered. 

Many  voices  praised  the  poet.  "  The  chant 
was  inspired  by  the  robin's  song." 

"  I  owe  my  song  to  the  rain-drop,"  said  the 
robin. 

"  I  should  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had  not 
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the  acorn-cup  received  me,"  said  the  rain- 
drop. 

"  I  had  not  been  there  to  receive  you,  but 
for  the  angry  blast/'  said  the^acorn-cup. 

And  so  they  that  were  comforted  praised  the 
blast  ;  but  thV  blast  replied,  "  Praise  Him  at 
whose  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  and  who 
f  rom  darkness  can  bring  light,  making  His  mer- 
cics  oftentimes  to  pass  through  unseen,  un- 
known, and  unsuspected  channels,  and  bring- 
ing, in  due  time,  by  His  own  way,  the  grateful 
chant  from  the  angry  storm-cloud." 


A  BALLAD. 
BY  HOWARD 'WORCESTER  GILBERT. 

How  the  Rhinegrave  evil  entreated  the  Stranger,  and 

what  followed* 
It  was  in  mild  September ;  the  gossamer  it  lay 
In  the  air,  a  thread  of  silver,  then,  billow-like,  away 
It  floated  o'er  the  river  that  scarcely  bent  the  reed, 
Where  violet  saffron-blossoms  made  purple  all  the 
mead. 

The  Rhinegrave  with  his  nobles'  through  the  castle 

gate  they  went, 
On  joyance  and  on  pastime  their  listless  minds  were 

bent ; 

They  talked  of  the  fields  and  forests  they  were  wont 

to  wander  through, 
And  the  heron  from  the  waters,  that  soared  to  the 

sky  so  blue. 

"  But  who,"  then'cried  the  Rhinegrave,  with  wonder 
in  his  eyes, 

"  Are  they  who  journey  yonder,  in  seeming  stran- 
ger guise  ?" 

Then  turning  to  his  pages, — "  Haste,  one  of  ye,"  said 
he, 

u  And  ask  of  them  what  manner  of  men  and  whence 
they  be." 

Then,  at  his  lordly  bidding,  the  strangers  forward 
came  ; 

In  front  of  them,  their  spokesman,  trode  one  of 
goodly  frame 

And  of  right  noble  presence, — but  neither  bent  the 
knee, 

Nor  yet  before  the  Rhinegrave  his  head  uncovered 
he. 

"Our  home,"  he  said,  "is  England;  we  thither 
wend  again, 

Through  the  Netherlands  that  border   upon  the 

northern  main.; 
And  to  the  German  countries,  in  the  name  of  God 

our  Lord, 

We  bear  the  glad  evangel  of  the  everlasting  Word." 


*  Most  of  the  facts  on  which  this  ballad  is  found- 
ed may  be  gleaned  from  "  Penn's  Travels  in  Germa- 
ny and  Holland."  Pennsylvania  enjoys  the  undoubt- 
ed honor  of  being  the  first  of  the  colonies  in  every 
early  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  As 
far  back  as  1712,  William  Southey  petitioned  the 
Assemblies  for  its  total  abolition, — the  first  petition 
of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  a  colonial  legislature  ; 
and  Ralph  Sandiford  set  the  first  example  of  volun- 
tary emancipation  in  1733.  The  German's  declared 
their  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  human  bondage 
as  early  as  1688,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Pennsyl- 
■  vania  abolished  the  institution  even  before  Massa- 
chusetts. 


"  But  why,"  then  cried  a. courtier,  "  still  covered  do 
ye  stand 

In  the  presence  of  these  nobles,  and  the  lord  of  all 
the  land  ? 

And  know  ye  not,  to  princes,  e'en  the  boor,  though 

dull  and  rude, 
Will  doff  his  cap,  as  surely  as  they  of  gentle  blood  ?" 

Then  said  this  English  Saxon,  with  countenance  se- 
rene, 

With  voice  all  mild  and  gentle,  and  an  unaltered 
mien  : 

"  Of  naught  that  is  unseemly  in  our  bearing  here 
we  wot, 

And  of  any  word  ungentle  we  have  uttered,  know  we 
not. 

Men  bend  the  knee  to  princes  ;  we  yield  not  in  this 
thing, 

In  the  fair  land  of  our  fathers,  e'en  to  our  lord  the 
king. 

All  men  are  of  one  brotherhood, — we  bare  our  heads 
alone 

To   Him  who  rules  all  nations  from  an  eternal 
throne." 

"  These,"  quoth  -the  Rhinegrave  quickly,  "  are  of  the 
Quaker  herd, 

Who  lead  astray  the  rabble  with  stubborn  deed  and 
word, 

And  teach  that  from  the  people  all  power  and  glory 
springs 

That  nerves  the  arms  of  prince3,  and  crowns  the 
brows  of  kings." 

Replied  the  Angle  calmly,  with  mildness  in  his  eye, 
With  heart  all  sweet  and  humble,  yet  with  a  spirit 
high, — 

"For  righteousness  and  justice  we  would  be  bold 
and  strong, 

And  work  good  deeds,  and  kindly,  and  only  fear  the 
wrong. 

For  on  the  people's  blindness  our  souls  have  looked 
in  ruth, — 

We  bear  to  all  a  message  of  gentleness  and  truth  ; 
We  bring  good  tidings  only  to  thee  and  unto  thine, 
And  bear  ye  loving  kindness,  Oh  lord  of  Falken- 
stein." 

But  his  men  at  arms  the  Rhinegrave  he  called  unto 
him  then, 

And  said,  "  From  out  my  borders  see  that  ye  hale 
these  men  ;" 

And  with  the  surly  soldier  the  Angle  went  away, 
And  the  lordling  of  the  Rhineland,  he  had  his  will 
that  day. 

But  the  seeds  the  English  Saxon  within  the  land  had 
sown, 

Not  all  on  ground  so  barren  hi3  generous  hand  had 
strown  ; 

In  palace  and  in  cottage  there  were  whose  hearts 
received 

The  words  of  truth  and  justice,  which  all  their  souls 
believed. 

And  they  nursed  the  sacred  fire  ;  while  in  his  father- 
land, 

For  tfie  rights  of  man's  great  brotherhood  again  did 

the  Angle  stand, 
With  great  Sidney,  'gainst  the  tyrants,  who  sought, 

with  haughty  sway, 
To  lord  it  o'er  the  lowly  in  England's  evil  day. 

And  in  a  day  of  danger,  of  great  and  bitter  stress, 
He  left  the  dales  of  England  for  the  distant  wilder- 
ness, 
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To  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  a  great  common- 
weal, 

Where  right  should  not  be  trampled  beneath  op- 
pression's heel. 

In  his  brave  barque,  all  boldly,  he  launched  a  good- 
ly freight, 

None  other  tban  the  fortunes  of  a  most  noble  State  ; 
And  o'er  the  sounding  ocean,  through  storm  and 

foam  it  passed, 
Till  on  the  Arasafa  the  Welcome  slept  at  last. 

And  out  of  the  sunny  Rhineland,  forth  from  the  cas- 
tle hearth, 

From  the  echoing  rock  of  Lurlei,  and  cloistered 

Nonnenworth, 
And  from  Idyllian  valleys,  where  smoke-wreath  rises 

through 

The  apple  orchards,  melting  in  a  sky  of  softer  blue  ; 

From  many  a  peaceful  hamlet,  from  many  a  lowly 

cot, 

Came  they  who  the  Angle's  lessons  had  never  yet 

forgot ; 

And  to  the  blue-eyed  German,  within  this  distant 
land, 

In  love  his  English  brother  stretched  forth  the 
friendly  hand. 

Where  Conowingo's  waters  through  dales  of  quiet 
flow, 

And  in  the  mighty  shadow  of  sylvan  Pokono, 
And   by  the   Susquehanna,  on  sweet  Wyoming's 
breast, 

And  beautiful  Ohio,  that  seeks  the  golden  West, — 

Not  without  tears  of  sorrow,  they  reared  the  peace- 
ful home, 

Regretful  tears  for  the  fatherland  beyond  the  blue 
sea's  foam  ; 

And  having  compassed  freedom  for  them  andtheir's, 
they  gave 

The  boon  to  the  bondman, — first  to  rend  the  fetters 
of  the  slave. 

Then  let  us  sing  the  Saxon,  who  launched  the  Wel- 
come's keel, 

And  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  dear  old  com- 
monweal,— 

And  the  blue-eyed  German  with  him,  who  sought 
our  peaceful  shore 

To  light  the  fires  of  freedom,  we  will  guard  forever- 
more  ! 


"  When  once  a  man  realizes  'God  loves  me,'  it 
is  half  way  toward  his  conversion."  I  felt  very 
much  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  if  true,  it 
exactly  illustrates  the  subject  I  am  writing  on. 
For  it  shows  this — that  kindness  is  God's 
"  power."  His  attribute  of  "  good  will  to 
man"  endears  Him  to  His  creatures  more  than 
His  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  justice,  and 
faithfulness.  And  as  He  finds  it  mighty,  so  we 
must  resort  to  it.  If  it  be  His  characteristic, 
it  must  be  ours.  "  He  that  loveth  not,  know- 
eth  not  God,  for  God  is  love." 


THE  POWER  OF  KINDNESS. 

Such  a  one  can  do  anything.  It  was  the 
prescription  offered  to  an  overborne  and  des- 
ponding wife,  ''Always  meet  your  husband  with 
a  smile."  A  prescription  more  easily  offered 
than  carried  out,  doubtless.  But  then  what 
grace  was  ever  easy  of  accomplishment.  Was 
patience?  or  zeal?  or  contentment?  But  if 
the  virtue  of  kindness  be  difficult  the  end  it 
proposes  to  itself  is  a  worthy  end.  What  is 
the  end  but  the  subduing  what  is  hard,  and  the 
melting  what  is  rough  and  coarse  and  cjuel  ? 
It  is  worth  something  to  bring  to  beauty  an 
acre  or  two  of  barren  soil.  We  are  willing  to 
take  pains  to  turn  a'  stone  into  a  statue.  And 
human  hearts  are  better  than  barren  heaths  j — 
they  shall  still  abide  when  of  all  earth's  stones 
no  one  shall  be  left  standing  upon  another. 

I  lately  heard  a  public  speaker  remark, 


GARDEN  WORK. 

From  "  Homespum,"  a  recent  volume  from 
the  press  of  Hard  &  Houghton,  New  York,  we 
extract  the  following  life-like  and  suggestive 
chapter  on  "  Garden  Work."  The  book  abounds 
with  beautiful  descriptions  of  rural  life,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 'choice. 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  Garden,"  says 
Bacon,  "  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
j  spirits  of  man." 

j     ''There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen,"  says  the 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  "  but  gardeners,  ditch- 
I  ers,  and  grave-makers;  they  hold  up  Adam's 
I  profession." 

I     Said  the  gentle  old  Archbishop  Sancroft  to 
i  his  friend  Hough,  who  was  visiting  him  in  Suf- 
I  folk  : — "  Almost  all  you  see  is  the  work  of  my 
I  own  hands,  though  I  am  bordering  ou  eighty 
j  years  of  age.    My  old  woman  does  the  weed- 
j  ing,  and  John  mows  the  turf  and  digs  for  me  ; 
I  but  all  the  nicer  work — the  sewing,  grafting, 
budding,  transplanting,  and  the  like — I  trust  to 
no  other  hand  but  my  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as 
my  health  will  allow  me  to  enjoy  so  pleasing  an 
occupation." 

 The  Poets  are  full  of  the  delights  of 

gardening ;  Cowley  and  Pope,  at  least,  came  to 
realize  their  dreams  in  this  respect.  One  can 
run  through  very  few  pages  of  English  verse, 
and  not  have  to  leap  hedges  of  allusions  to  gar- 
dens, or  without  bringing  away  a  memory  stuck 
full  with  their  fragrant  blossoms.  An  appreci- 
ative writer  observes  that  "'Bacon  and  Milton 
were  the  prophet  and  the  herald,  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison the  reformer  and  the  legislator,  of  horti- 
culture." Spenser's  stanzas  abound  with  real 
garden  pictures,  terrace  raised  above  terrace, 
and  lawn  stretching  beyond  lawn.  The  garden 
scene  in  "Borneo  and  Juliet"  is  the  favorite 
one  with  all  readers,  because  in  the  fragrant 
atmosphere  of  the  garden,  in  the  tempered  moon- 
light, and  to  the  sound  of  trickling  waters,  love 
is  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  romance.  Tenny- 
son has  shown  us  how  it  is  attempted  in  the 
more  exquisite  passages  of  his  everywhere- 
quoted  "  Maud."  The  poet  Shenstone  wrote 
from  his  favorite  Leasowes  :  "  I  feed  my  wild 
ducks,  I  water  my  carnations;  happy  enough 
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if  I  could  extinguish  -my  ambition  quite." 
Father  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  to  "  dress 
and  keep  it."  Every  reader  of  English  recalls 
at  once  Milton's  fine  description  of  our  first 
parents  in  Eden,  rising  with  the  dawn,  to  dress 
the  alleys  green,- — 
"  Their  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown." 
The  grey  old  monks,  in  fact,  who  had  an  eye 
open  to  the  good  things  of  life  in  their  day, 
were  the  first  genuine  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  around  their  solitary  keeps  of  learn- 
ing slept  securely  many  a  productive  garden  and 
blossoming  orchard.  They  had  the  true  relish 
for  what  those  things  brought  them,  and  tended 
a  tree  or  a  flower  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  they  wore  the  pavement  smooth  with 
their  frequent  devotions.  They  taught  us  hor- 
ticulture, and  we  are  thus  become  their  debtors 
for  more  than*  the  mere  learning  they  were  in- 
strumental in  handing  down. 

 The  sincerest  pleasures  of  the  home  life 

are  woveu  closely  in  with  those  of  the  garden. 
I  have  almost  made  one  of  my  own  heart,  from 
the  habit  of  living  over  again  the  .delight  I  used 
to  take  in  digging,  planting,  weeding,  and 
watering  the  little  half-acre  Elysium,  where 
grew  so  luxuriantly  my  bulbous  cabbages  and 
bright-eyed  beans.  I  am  conscious  that  Goethe 
did  not  miss  of  the  general  truth  in  his  obser- 
vation that  he  took  the  solidest  delight  in  the 
simplest  pleasures;  and,  for  an  enduring  plea- 
sure, clean  and  sweet  both  in  itself  and  its  mem- 
ories, we  can  truly  think  of  nothing  in  nature 
before  a  little  garden.  It  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  become  a  task- master,  and  thus  worry  out 
the  placid  zeal ;  but  only  spacious  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  physical  energy  and  give  a  healthy  start 
to  the  thought. 

I  am  not  making  any  allusions  to  city<gardens 
now,  nor  to  their  more  luxuriantly  gay  cousins 
of  the  suburbs,  where  the  owner  is  far  from 
being  the  author,  but  employs  his  gardener  as 
many  a  man  does  his  upholsterer ;  those  make 
beautiful  "  estates/7  and  are  objects  of  attrac- 
tion alike  to  shrewd  brokers  and  fashionable 
lovers  of  nature;  but  they  have  few  of  the  sa- 
vory associations  of  simplicity,  and  peace,  and 
home.  Fine  enough  exotics  may  grow  and  show 
there,  whose  health  and  beauty  salaried  garden- 
ers look  carefully  after;  but  you  will  search  in 
vain  for  simple  morning-glories,  climbing  like 
eager  children  to  the  window-sill  to  peep  in,  or 
for  snowy  caps  out  among  the  bean  poles  in  the 
delicious  summer  weather. 

Y/ork,  before  breakfast,  in  the  retired  garden- 
spot,  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  In  that  still  hour  you  mark  how  your 
lettuce  and  cabbages  have  shot  up  during  the 
night,  and  at  once  renew  your  faith  in  nature. 
I  fear  my  closest  friend  would  have  failed  to  re- 
cognize me  then,  as  I  used  to  look  in  that 
patched  and  shredded  apparel,  the  limp  hat-rim 


falling  down  about  my  face  and  eyes,  and  on 
my  knees,  too, — before  many  others  were,-— for 
striped  bugs  and  green  cabbage  worms. 

Or,  next  to  the  early  morning  work,  with  the 
dewy  earth  offering  its  grateful  exhalations  to 
the  nostrils,  the  twilight  stroll  through  the  lim- 
ited grounds  is  full  of  peaceful  delight,  and  tends 
to  provoke  contemplation.  If  you  were  in  the 
morning  the  laborer,  you  can  realize  that  you 
are  the  lord  at  evening;  going  about  and  pull- 
ing up  scattered  weeds,  perhaps  changing 
around  a  few  plants,  thinning  the  sprouted  rows 
of  beets  or  onions,  grubbing  up  some  pestiferous 
root,  or  planning  somewhat  for  the  next  morn- 
ing's industry. 

In  all  the  old  fashioned  gardens  one  finds  a 
double  row  of  currant  bushes,  almost  as  inevit- 
able as  the  lilac  or  the  white  rose-bush,  at  the 
garden  gate.  A  charming  alley  is  thus  opened 
up  for  nearly  the  length  of  the  plat.  They 
maintain  their  lines  as  faithfully  as  appointed 
metes  and  bounds;  and,  spread  over  the  green 
ruffles  of  their  leaves,  may  be  seen,  all  through 
the  season,  a  white  crop  of  old  ladies'  caps,  that 
tells  of  the  grandmother  whose  hand  planted 
the  purple  morning-glories  under  the  windows, 
who.^e  head  now  and  then  shows  itself  between 
the  verdurous  walls  of  the  bean -vines.  A  man 
would  a3  soon  think  of  tearing  a  true  sentiment 
out  of  his  heart,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done, 
as  of  pulling  up  the  currant  bushes  that  are  so 
well  rooted  iu  the  garden. 

How  the  red  beet-tops  glisten  in  their  long 
rows,  as  if  some  pains-taking  hand  had  var- 
nished them,  one  by  one !  How  crowded 
stand  those  carrots,  boring  each  its  long  yellow 
finger  into  the  mellowed  sub-soil !  With  what 
a  Dutch-like  and  dogmatic  air  the  swelling  cab- 
bages erect  their  pulpy  heads  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  useful  work  they  are  set  to  do  ! 

At  the  further  end  of  the  plat  stands  the 
summer-house, — a  sort  of  Pomona's  shrine,  in 
its  way,  as  well  as  a  moonlight  resort  for  lovers  ; 
a  contorted  grape  vine  wearing  a  lattice  of  leaves 
below  and  a  canopy  of  green  overhead,  whose  pur- 
ple tributes  you  may  sit  and  pluck  in  the  dreamy 
afternoons  of  September,  while  the  yellow 
finches  are  clustering  on  the  bushes  and  the 
poultry  are  wallowing  in  the  soft  garden  mould. 

 —Daybreak,  in  summer,  is  a  fresh  experi- 
ence,, every  morning,  in  the  garden.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said,  good  and  bad,  about  the 
glories  of  that  hour  on  the  hill -top  and  at  the 
riverside;  but  in  the  seclusion  of  the  leafy  little 
patch  beside  the  homestead  it  is,  apparently, 
not  so  well  known.  If  one  only  has  a  garden 
in  which  to  offer  salutation  to  the  day-god,  he 
has  at  least  one  more  inducement  to  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  dewy  hours  of  the  morning.  To  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  your  own  growing  vegeta- 
bles;  to  behold  the  favorite  sunflowers  ail 
turned  to  the  east;  to  watch  the  bean-sprouts, 
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coming  up  with  their  twin  leaves  out  of  the 
cleft  heart  of  the  seed ;  to  shave  down  ranks  of 
red-stemmed  weeds  with  a  single  sweep  of  the 
bright  hoe ;  to  brush  your  peas,  pole  your 
beans,  set  frames  to  support  your  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  trim  your  young  hedges,  hunt  the 
bugs  among  the  squash  vines,  and  plan  new 
paths  through  beds  of  vegetables  and  rows  of 
fruit-trees :  this  it  is  to  seize  a  fresh  pleasure  in 
the  very  bloom  of  its  freshness,  and  load  the 
heart  with  a  harvest  of  memories  that  grow  all 
the  more  fragrant  with  age. 

.  Somehow,  the  poets  have  linked  all  the  pleas- 
ant names  with  the  pleasant  occupations. 
Therein  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
poets.  The  very  word  Garden  is  laden,  like  a 
wain,  with  bundles  of  blossoming  associations. 
When  men  speak  of  subduing  the  rugged  wild- 
ness  of  nature,  the  phrase  goes  that  they  will 
make  it  "  beautiful  as  a  garden/'  In  gardens 
live  buds  and  blossoms,  along  with  the  bees  and 
the  sunshine  j  and  they  die  there,  too.  They 
lie  close  to  Home.  We  step  from  the  kitchen 
door  through  the  garden  gate.  Peaches  ripen 
on  their  walls;  and  blooming  plums  drop  plump 
on  their  mellow  soil.  Our  feet  loiter  in  their 
delightful  walks,  and  the  atmosphere  breathes 
only  contentment  and  peace. 

In  gardening,  and  its  cognate  associations,  we 
get  away  from  the  hot  fuming  of  the  world  and 
go  back  to  the  cool  and  shaded  bowers  of  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  We  seem  to  stand  with  un- 
covered heads  in  the  perch  of  nature's  great 
temple.  We  smell  savors  &s  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing dews  and  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the 
rustling  corn.  There  is  such  a  retired,  such  a 
cool,  such  a  far-off  look  from  the  outer  world  to 
the  heart  of  the  garden,  that  one  deplores  the 
necessity  that  takes  him  away  from  so  peaceful 
a  pursuit,  and  wonders  if  there  may  not  come  a 
time  when  he  shall  stay  at  home  altogether  in 
his  rustic  corner,  and  dress  and  keep  his  little 
garden-spot  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

 When  the  pale  autumn  suns  fall  aslant 

through  the  dried  stalks,  and  little  flocks  of 
birds  flutter  here  and  there  over  the  grounds  in 
quest  of  seeds  that  have  burst  their  pods,  and 
tomatoes  lie  red  and  glossy  among  the  wilted 
and  fallen  vines,  and  bean-pods  hang  from  the 
poles  without  green  leaves  to  shelter  them  any 
longer,  and  slender-waisted  wasps  find  tfcjii'rway 
to  the  decayed  fruits  that  lie  here  and  there, 
over  the  ground, — the  thoughts  are  allured  by 
every  object  to  the  tenderest  mood  of  contem- 
plation ;  the  very  atmosphere  is  full  of  the  real 
ization  of  pleasant  dreams.  These  particular 
days  in  the  garden  have  charms  which  are  not 
matched  even  by  the  glimpses  of  glory  furnished 
in  the  spring. 

He  who  loves  the  home-spot  then  finds  em- 
ployments after  his  heart's  desire.  To  gather 
and  garner — to  pull  the  rich  roots  out  of  the 


ground  where  they  have  waxed  fat  through  a 
whole  season's  dirty  idleness — to  get  into  the 
beans,  the  peppers,  the  mangoes,  and  such  other 
vegetables  as  ripen  in  seed-vessels— to  go  from 
garden  to  barn,  from  barn  to  kitchen,  from  kit- 
chen to  cellar,  and  so  back  to  the  garden  again, 
keeps  the  feelings  of  the  domesticated  man  in  a 
state  of  contented  pleasure  all  the  while,  and  re- 
news the  ties  continually  that  hold  him  to  the 
home  he  loves. 

The  poultry  run  in  and  out  before  him,  and 
the  season's  chickens  delight  to  wallow  in  the 
loosened  dirt  under  the  lee  ol  the  fence,  stretched 
their  yellow  legs  in  the  genial  sun.  Grand- 
mother's marigolds  await  the  clipping  of  her 
shears,  and  looks  like  a  shoal  of  bright  fish, 
dyed  in  the  yellow  stream  of  some  Pactolus.  As 
for  the  rows  of  sturdy-looking  winter  cabbages, 
they  may  stand  out  awhile  through  the  fall 
frosts,  and  even  get  powdered  with  the  first 
light  snows  of  November;  and  the  growing  tur- 
key-poults may  peck  at  the  loose  outside  leaves 
on  their  way  to  roost  in  the  apple-trees. 

One  cannot  think  of  the  Spring  house  clean- 
ing, without  a  revived  reminiscence  of  the  early 
garden -work,  too.  The  boys  are  raking  the 
rubbish  from  the  grass  and  the  beds,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it  in  the  piles  they  have  heaped  up 
around;  into  which  the  old  shoes  of  the  past 
year  are  thrown  as  barnt-offerings.  The  girls 
are  at  the  posies,  scratching  away  like  so  many 
hens  in  the  high  tide  of  mischief.  The  dog 
has  his  nose  in  every  nook,  new  or  old,  that  is 
to  be  found.  The  windows  are  all  opened,  to 
let  in  the  genial  sun.  Bees  drive  across  the 
yards,  impatiently  foraging  for  the  first  blos- 
soms. The  robins  make  the  air  vocal  with  their 
welcome  calls,  and  are  scouting  about  the  plan- 
tations for  nice  places  to  build  their  nests.  The 
sprouted  sprays  of  the  old  elm  on  the  lawn  are 
pencilled  on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine,  with 
the  utmost  minuteness.  All  about  the  prem- 
ises there  are  the  joyous  sights  and  sounds  of 
Spring,  bringing  glad  tidings  of  the  new  life 
that  has  suddenly  broken  over  the  world. 

 And  this  is  the  life  of  home.    Has  the 

whole  world  any  thing  to  offer  that  is  debased 
with  so  little  alloy  ? 

But  finest  of  all,  and  crown  of  all  the  home 
glories,  are  the  roses;  those  beautiful  children 
of  the  dews  and  sun  •  clambering  in  such  wild 
riotousness  about  the  porch,  and  thrusting  their 
boquets  of  red  and  white  in  at  the  windows ; 
cloudy  masses  of  colors  just  fetched  from  Para- 
dise, mingled  as  if  in  chance  drifts,  and  piled 
against  the  house  like  snows  against  the  walls 
in  winter  !  The  little  parlor — shaded  and  low 
— is  filled  with  the  breath  of  their  very  hearts. 
Through  the  whole  of  June,  the  dear  old  place 
is  a  sort  of  Dreamland.  In  the  most  brilliant 
colorings  of  oriental  tales — in  the  dreamiest 
pictures  of  islands  in  the  southern  seas,  noth- 
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ing  so  satisfies  the  imagination  and  the  heart  as 
the  luxuriant  rose  vines,  bossed  from  root  to 
crown  with  glories  of  buds  and  blossoms;  lav- 
ishing their  sweet  lives  on  the  happiness  of 
those  who  dwell  contentedly  at  home;  and  con- 
juring up  for  soul  aud  sense,  through  the  magic 
of  color  and  perfume,  ideal  scenes  that  line  the 
roadways  of  life  with  banks  of  ravishing  fra- 
grance and  boWers  of  beauty  without  end. 

 The  rose  is  the  angel  of  the  garden  ;  and 

one  can  therefore  readily  comprehend  what  the 
poet  Gray  meant  when  he  exclaimed — "  Happy 
they  who  can  create  a  Rose  I"  Sir  Henry 
Wotten  wrote  of  it,  in  his  verses  "  On  his  Mis- 
truss,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia/7 

"  You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  kuown, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year 

As  if  the*  Spring  were  all  your  own, — 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ?  " 

—  The  Moravian. 


A  HOUSE  SINKS  INTO  THE  GROUND. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  10th  of  5th  month,  a 
I  singular  and  startling  accident  happened  near 
u  Girardville,  at  the  foot  of  Mahanoy  Plane, 
\  about  six  miles  from  Mahanoy  City,  Schuyl- 
I  kill  Co.,  Penua.    It  seems  that  at  that  point  a 
"  breast'7  of  the  Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal 
Company's  colliery  had  been  worked  to  within 
about  20  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  located  just  above  it  stood  a  two  story  frame 
building,  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Myers,  a 
breaker  boss  at  the  colliery,  and  his  family. 
He  also  had  a  number  of  boarders,  whose  cloth- 
.    ing,  &c,  were  in  the  house. 

About  three  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  as 
Mrs.  Morris  Robinson,  of  this  borough^  wife  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  coliiery,  who  was  . on 
a  visit  to'the  house,  and  Mrs.  Myers  were  in 
J    the  kitchen,  they  felt  the  house  moving,  and 
:   rushed  in  haste  into  the  open  air.    Two  min- 
utes had  hardly  elapsed  after  they  left  the 
house,  before  it  sank  with  a  surging,  swaying 
motion  into  a  huge  chasm,  to  the  depth  of  about 
i    eighty  feet.    Large  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
from  the  sides  of  the  chasam,  immediately 
j   closed  in  upon  the  house,  burying  it  almost 
completely  from  view.  The  crash  when  it  went 
|    down  was  tremenduous.    The  complete  entomb- 
3   ment  of  the  dwelling,  which  was  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  may  be  imagined,  says  the  Mi- 
j   ner's  Journal,  when  we  state  that  the  chasm 
,   formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  mine  wouid  readily 
have  admitted  a  building  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Fortunately  the  startling  occurrence 
was  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  human  life. 
•    Had  it  taken  place  at  night,  ten  lives  might 
have  been  lost.    But  it  took  place  at  an  hour 
[   when  some  of  Mr.  Myer's  children  had  gone  to 
school,  while  the  othere  were  playing  outside. 


POWER-LOOM  AND  HAND-WORK  FABRICS. 

Whatever  relates  to  textile  fabrics,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  cannot  fail  to  interest  American 
manufacturers.     In  our   growing  familiarity 
with  the  marvellous  amount  and  delicacy  of  the 
products  of  power-looms  and  other  machinery 
worked  by  steam,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
what  is  daily  accomplished  by  means  of  hand- 
looms  and  the  workings  of  the  supple  and  sen- 
sitive fingers.    To  this  day  India  cotton  goods, 
especially  the  Dacca  muslins,  or  those  from 
Eastern  Bengal,  have  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land, recommended  by  their  superior  softness, 
richness  and  durability.  So,  also,  of  the  calicoes, 
chintzes  and  ginghams,  which  form  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Coromandel.    Though  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  European  market  by  cheap 
and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred 
over  the  East,  where  the  curious  believe  them- 
selves able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch  and  even 
by  the  smell  these  genuine  products  of  the  In- 
dian loom.    The  highest  qualities  of  the  Dacca 
muslin  are  splendid  examples  of  the  superiority 
of  intelligent  labor  over  the  most  elaborate  ma- 
chinery.   The  hand  of  the  Hindoo,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  writer  in  "  Once  a  Week/'  "  is 
educated  to  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  is  marvel- 
lous, and  that  delicacy  is  transmitted  through 
succeeding  generations  until  the  native  manipu- 
lator acquires  a  kind  of  instinctive  aptness 
which  gives  him  all  the  unfailing  regularity  of 
a  machine,  directed  by  the  intelligence  of  man." 
The  native  women  spin  with  the  finger  a  yarn 
which  surpasses  in  fineness  the  machine-spun 
yarn  paraded,  in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
as  a  marvel  of  European  skill.    The  classes  of 
muslin  called  "  woven  a'r  "  and  "  evening  dew  " 
are,  as  their  names  would  import,  of  unsurpass- 
ing  fineness  of  fabric.    It  is  related  that  a 
weaver  was  chastised  and  driven  out  of.  the 
city  of  Dacca  for  neglecting  to  prevent  his  cow 
from  eating  up  a  piece  of  this  quality  of  muslin 
which  he  had  spread  out  and  left  upon  the 
grass,  the  article  being  so  fine  that  the  animal 
could  not  see  it  on  the  herbage.    So  delicate  is 
the  manufacture  of  the  shirt  staple  of  the  Dacca 
cotton  that  it  can  only  be  spun  into  yarn  at 
certain  times  of  the  day.    Preference  is  given 
to  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has  left  the 
grass  ;  or,  if  spinning  be  carried  on  after  that 
time,  it  is  over  a  pan  of  water,  the  evaporation 
from  which  yields  moisture  enough  to  prevent 
the  fibre  from  becoming  too  brittle  to  handle. 
The  Dacca  muslin,  with  all  its  delicacy,  will 
wash,  which  European  muslin  will  not.  Apiece 
,  of  "  evening  dew,"  one  yard  wide  and  four 
!  yards  long,  weighs  only  one  ounce  and  eighty- 
six  grains. 

;      Figured  muslins  is  a  still  more  costly  and 
■  delicate  work  of  the  Indian  loom.  No  approach 
i  has  been  made  by  Europeans  in  producing 
the  charming  effect  of  weaving  gold  and  silver 
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threads  into  the  different  fabrics  made  in  India. 
The  embroidery  in  the  woven  garments  in  which 
the  absolutely  pure  gold  is  employed,  never  tar- 
nishes, and  it  washes  just  as  well  as  the  other 
threads  of  the  garment. 

What  will  our  American  manufacturers,  who 
may  look  to  competing  at  some  future  day 
with  the  English  in  supplying  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, say  to  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
writer  whom  we  have  quoted  above:  "A  native 
with  a  rude  bamboo  loom  will,  with  his  fingers 
and  toes,  finish  a  piece  of  muslin  which  cannot 
by  all  the  application  of  our  most  delicate  ma- 
chinery be  produced  in  Europe."  A  like  supe- 
riority is  evinced  in  the  Hindoo's  almost  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  appropriate  form  and 
color  in  design.  He  has  learned  to  print  fast 
colors.  The  native  fabrics  are  remarkable  for 
the  sobriety  and  harmony  of  hue  which  they 
present.  The  English  colors  will  not  wash,  and 
even  Prussia  is  gaining  the  advance  in  supply- 
ing dyed  goods  to  India.-- -Public  Ledger. 


TWO  BUCKETS. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  ''borrowed"  by  the 
habit  of  looking  at  things  "wrong  end  foremost." 

"  How  disconsolate  you  look!"  said  a  bucket 
to.  his  fellow-bucket  as  they  were  going  to  the 
well. 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  other,  "  I  was  reflecting  on 
the  uselessness  of  our  being  filled  ;  for  let  us  go 
away  ever  so  full,  we  always  come  back  empty." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  strange  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way,"  said  the  bucket.  "Now  I  enjoy  the 
thought  that  however  empty  we  come,  we 
always  go  away  full.  Only  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  and  you'll  be  as  cheerful  as  I  am." 


ITEMS. 

It  is  said  that  Chili  and  Peru  have  accepted  with 
certain  reservations,  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  iu  their  quarrel 
with  Spain. 

The  French  government  has  granted  a  concession 
to  the  new  Franco-American  Telegraph  Company, 
which  proposes  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  from  Brest 
to  some  point  on  the  American  coast. 

The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  gradu- 
ally conquering  a  place  in  the  legislation  of  every 
European  country.  Even  Imperial  France,  so  timid 
of  liberal  laws,  has  now  adopted  the  reform. 

•Electro  Magnetism  ha^  found  a  new  use  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  in  being  made  instrumental 
in  smelting  iron.  A  fixed  electro-magnet  is  placed 
opposite  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  con- 
taining the  metal  to  be  smelted,  and  a  current  of 
magnetism  is  directed  into  the  molten  metal.  The 
effect  on  the  iron  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable,  ren- 
dering it  extremely  tough  and  hard.  The  process  is 
carried  on  with  great  success  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant iron  works  in  Sheffield. 

Origin  of  the  Floating  Icebergs  in  the  Atlan  - 
tic — The  valleys  of  Greenland  are  all  filled  with 
glaciers,  of  which  some  have  an  enormous  extent. 
They  are  always  in  motion,  gliding  downwerds  like 


rivers  of  nearly  solid  matter,  which  have  their  out- 
let in  the  sea,  only  their  motion  is  exceedingly  slow, 
not  exceeding  about.  100  feet  fdr  the  whole  summer 
season.  The  lower  extremities  of  these  glaciers, 
reaching  the  ocean,  are  buoyed  up  by  the  deep  water, 
and  then  are  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
when  they  slowly  drift  away  to  the  south.  They 
sometimes  have  an  extent  of  several  miles,  and  are 
reaily  mountains  of  ice — icebergs — of  which  about 
seven-eighths  are  in  the  water  and  le^s  than  one- 
eighth  exposed  above  the  surface.  These  floating 
ice-mountains  often  carry  enormous  blocks  of  rock, 
torn  from  the  mountian  side  along  which  they  have 
moved,  and  drop  those  rocks  when  and  wbere  the 
iceberg'is  finally  lost.  In  this  way  geologists  ex- 
plain how  boulders  and  erratic  rocks  happen  to  be 
found  where  there  are  nosimilnr  formations — namely, 
by  icebergs  at  a  time  before  the  present  surface  of 
the  continents  were  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  known  that  this  is  one  of  Agassiz's 
favorite  theories;  he  supposes  that  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  glaciers. 

The  Emperor  of  China  lately  decreed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  European  college  at  Pekin,  the  Chinese 
capital.  The  founding  of  the  college  was  opposed 
by  the  Emperor's  minister,  Ouojen,  who  presented  a 
memorial,  saying:  "In  a  country  so  vast  as  China 
every  talent  can  be  found.  If  astronomy  and  the 
other  sciences  are  necessary,  Chinese  letters  will  be 
found  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  taught." 
Thereupon  tbe  Emperor  rejoins  :  "Let  Ouojen  then 
seek  for  the  letters  of  which  he  speaks.  We  hen  by 
entrust  him  personally  with  the  duty,  and  give  him 
authority  to  open  a  school,  over  which  he  will  pre- 
side and  teach  the  things  taught  in  the  Europeaa 
school.  Tbe  examinations  will  show  at  a  later  time 
the  relative  merits  of  tbe  scholars  of  the  two  schools." 

To  Preserve  Ice. — An  exchange  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  of  preserving  ice  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  especially  for  the  sick  room  :  Make  two  bags  of 
stout  woolen  fabric  ;  the  inner  one  should  be  ten 
inches  wide  by  fourteen  inches  deep.  The  outer 
bag  should  be  made  at  least  two  inches  wider  each 
way.  After  placing  one  bag  inside  the  other,  stuff 
feathers  between  the  two,  and  sew  tbe  bags  together 
at  the  top.  Put  a  block  of  ice  into  a  bag  of  this  de- 
scription and  it  will  be  preserved  from  melting  for 
nearly  a  week,  when  under  exposure  it  will  melt  in 
less  than  an  hour. — Del.  Co.  Republican. 

The  International  Monetary  Congress  now  sit- 
ting at  Paris,  it  is  announced,  has  determined  upon 
the  gold  five-franc  piece  and  its  multiples  as  the 
basis  of  an  uniform  international  currency.  This 
will  make  tbe  French  system  of  coinage  that  of  the 
civilized  world,  if  other  nations  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Congress.  Tbe  five* franc  piece  is  worth  96  cents 
in  gold. 

Telegbaphing  is  making  great  progress  in  the 
East.  China  is  about  having  its  great  wall  of  preju- 
dices against  foreign  innovation  broken  down.  The 
East  India  Telegraph  Company  is  making  efforts  to 
introduce  the  telegraph  into  China,  and  iu  this  is 
backed  by  the  influence  of  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Pekin.  The  British  government  has  given  this 
company  the  privilege  of  erecting  telegraphs  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  progress  made  by  this,  an  American 
telegraphic  enterprise,  is  mostgratifjing.  In  England, 
a  rival  corporation  called  the  Anglo-Indian  Tele- 
graph  Company  has  been  organized;  and  it  contem- 
plates not  only  lines  in  the  East,  but  a  new  line  con- 
necting England  with  the  East,  the  present  tele- 
graphic connection  with  that  part  of  the  globe  being 
very  unsatisfactory. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRESBYTERIAN   SEPARATIONS  AND  REUNIONS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  339.) 

The  separation  of  1838  was  preceded  by  an 
exciting  controversy,  relating  to  "  didactic  theo- 
logy and  church  government  and  discipline." 
In  the  year  1830,  Albert  Barnes,  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  writer,  was  chosen  pastor  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia 

He  had  previously  preached  a  sermon  enti- 
tled, "  The  Way  of  Salvation,"  which  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate- 
chisms. He  was  admitted  by  the  Presbytery, 
but  a  minority  protested  against  it,  and  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  case  was  referred  back  to  the  Presby- 
tery. That  body  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  obnoxious  sermon,  and  subsequently 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines 
avowed  in  it.  The  proceedings  arising  from 
this  accusation  continued  six  years,  but  failed 
to  effect  his  expulsion  from  the  ministry.  He 
was  sustained  by  a  strong  party,  known  as  the 
Puritan  party,  or  New  School,  while  those  who 
insisted  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  as  construed  by  the  Scotch  party, 
were  known  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
In  addition  to  this  cause  of  dissension,  there 
were  others,  growing  out  of  the  administration 
of  their  di  cipline,  and  the  proceedings  of  their 
Home  Missionary  Society. 
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The  alienation  between  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  it  became  manifest  that 
a  decisive  struggle  would  take  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837. 
The  strict  interpreters  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith — the  Scotch  party — had  for  some  years 
been  the  minority  in  the  Assembly  ;  they  there- 
fore invited  a  convention  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia the  week  previous  to  the  time  appointed 
for  the  General  Assembly.  The  convention 
consisted  of  124  members,  most  of  whom  also 
were  delegates  to  the  Assembly.  They  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
a  document  entitled  a  "  Testimony  and  Memo- 
rial." "They  bore  testimony  against  sixteen 
doctrinal  errors,  ten  departures  from  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  five  declensions  in 
Christian  discipline." 

Among  the  alleged  doctrinal  errors  charged 
against  the  other  party,  they  specified  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a 
foresight  of  faith  and  obedience."  u  We  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  than 
with  the  sins  of  any  other  parent."  "  Infants 
come  into  the  world  as  free  from  moral  defile- 
ment as  was  Adam  when  he  was  first  created." 
"  Original  sin  does  not  include  a  simple  bias  of 
the  human  mind  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal 
suffering."  "  There  is  no  evidence  in  Scrip- 
ture that  infants,  in  order  to  salvation,  do  need 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Ghost."    "  The  doctrine  of 
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imputation,  whether  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  or  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  both 
unjust  and  absurd."  "  The  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  were  not  truly  vicarious  and 
penal,  but  symbolical,  governmental  and  in- 
structive only." 

The  convention  pronounced  these  and  other 
doctrines  they  specified  as  "  errors  unscriptural, 
radical,  and  highly  dangerous/'  which  in 
"  their  ultimate  tendency  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  hope,  and  destroy  the  souls 
of  men." 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  statement  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken,  whether  the 
New  School  party  admitted  or  denied  that  they 
held  the  doctrines  above  cited,  and  to  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  it  must  seem  astonishing  that 
any  body  of  intelligent  men  could  pronounce 
such  doctrines  "dangerous  errors,"  calculated 
"  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837  met,  and,  the 
adherents  of  the  convention  having  a  decided 
majority  in  that  body,  promptly  acceded  to  the 
requests  of  the  memorial.  They  abrogated  the 
"  plan  of  union  "  between  Presbyterians  and 
Cungregationalists.  They  adjudged  that  the 
four  Synods  of  Genessee,  Geneva,  Utica,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  were  not  "  constituent 
parts  "of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Home  Missionary,  and 
of  the  American  Educational  Societies,  were 
excluded  from  their  churches,  and  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  dissolved. 

"  The  succeeding  twelve  months  were  devoted 
by  both  parties  to  preparation  for  the  Assembly 
of  1838.  By  custom  it  devolves  upon  the 
permanent  and  stated  clerks  to  make  up  the 
list  of  the  members,  who  present  their  commis- 
sions for  that  purpose  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions.  These  officers  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  delegates  from  the  Presbyte- 
ries comprised  in  the  four  Synods  which  had 
been  expunged  ftorn  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
by  the  previous  Assembly.  When  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  commissions  from  these' 
Presbyteries  should  be  received,  the  moderator 
refused  to  recognize  the  motion,  or  the  parties 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  made.  After  a  short 
interval  of  disorder,  the  minority  (including 
both  the  advocates  of  the  Synods  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  the  com- 
missioners  from  those  Synods)  united  in  dis- 
claiming the  authority  of  the  moderator,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  by  themselves ;  and  hav- 
ing elected  another  moderator  and  clerks,  the 
whole  of  the  uis?entients  from  the  acts  of  the 
Assembly  in  1837,  immediately  withdrew,  in  a 
bcdy,  to  the  edifice  occupied  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  The  ma- 
jority retained  their  seats  until  the  temporary 
confusion  ceased,  when  they  proceeded  to  their 


ecclesiastical  business  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed ordinary  forms."  This  statement  is 
quoted  from  a  paper  written  by  an  adherent  of 
the  Old  School  party. 

A  writer  of  the  other  party,  commenting  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1837,  says:  "It  was  distinctly  understood, 
previously  to  the  meeting,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  that  party,  that,  if  they  could  secure  a 
majority,  some  measures  would  be  adopted 
which  would  disable,  ever  thereafter,  the  mode- 
rate party  in  the  church.  The  desired  majority 
was  obtained."  ..."  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  whole  movement  was  made, 
as  was  admitted  by  a  principal  leader  of  the 
party  at  the  time,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
preventing  a  future  majority  of  the  other  party. 
These  four  Synods,  comprising  about  five  hun- 
dred ministers  and  six  hundred  churches,  and 
sixty  thousand  communicants,  were  attempted 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  be- 
cause if  the  opposing  party  was  not  thoroughly 
broken  by  such  an  excision,  tne  Scotch  party 
would  never  have  a  majority  on  that  floor 
again." 

"  After  passing  these  resolutions,  the  major- 
ity took  effective  measures  to  retain  the  records 
and  the  funds  of  the  Church,  by  passing  an  or- 
der requiring  the  clerks  to  pledge  themselves 
not  to  receive  the  commissioners  from  the  ex- 
cinded  Synods  in  the  formation  of  the  next 
Assembly."  ..."  The  party  that  had 
excinded  the  four  Synods  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  future  majority,  retained  all  the  funds 
and  property  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

The  right  to  this  property  became  a  subject 
of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  held  by  trustees  for  "  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;"  but  there 
were  now  two  General  Assemblies;  that  called 
the  Old  School  held  possession,  and  the  other 
Assembly,  which  claimed  to  be  the  constitu- 
tional body,  brought  suit  for  the  property. 

After  a  trial  before  a  jury,  "a  verdict  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, — the  Puri- 
tan party  :  '  that  is/  as  explained  by  the  pre- 
siding judge,  '  the  Assembly  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (a 
portion  of  which  had  been  cat  off  in  1837, 
without  trial)  was  the  true  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  charter.'  "  From 
this  decision  the  Old  School  party  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  trial  under  in- 
structions; but  the  New  School  Assembly  con- 
cluded to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  in  so  doing 
left  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
party.^ 

It,  is  observed  by  Joel  Parker,  pastor  of  a 
New  School  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in 
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Philadelphia,  that  "  the  Scotch  party  retain  the 
funds  and  property.  Individuals  of  the  party 
have  intimated  a  willingness  to  restore  as  much 
of  these  funds  as  was  contributed  by  the  Puri- 
tan party.  There  is  no  doubt  they  would  be 
more  happy  if  it  were  done;  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  they  desire,  they  find  not.  The 
funds  are  of  little  consequence.  The  period  of 
deep  excitement  has  passed  away.  Some  great 
advantages  have  accrued  from  this  unhappy  di- 
vision of  brethren.  The  accusations  of  heresy 
have  ceased,  and  events  have  shown  that  either 
party  would  gladly  strengthen  itself  with  re- 
ceiving to  its  arms  any  clergyman  of  good 
standing  in  his  present  position.  An  inter- 
change of  public  services  in  one  anothers' 
churches  has  already  commenced,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  the  kindest  and  most  fraternal  inter- 
course will  prevail  universally  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family." 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  published  in 
1844.  At  that  time  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  parties  were  nearly  equal;  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians 
comprised  19  synods,  105  presbyteries,  1434 
ministers,  and  159,137  members  in  communion. 
That  of  the  New  School  had  under  its  care  19 
synods,  101  presbyteries,  aud  nearly  1500 
ministers.  The  number  of  its  members  is  not 
stated. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  that  in  many 
respects  the  Presbyterian  schism  in  1837  re- 
sembled the  separation  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  occurred  ten  years  earlier. 

Joel  Parker,  writing  of  the  New  School 
party,  says  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  others,  u  less  of 
organization  as  a  party,  and  less  deposition  to 
contend.  The  Scotch  party  organized  them- 
selves by  conventions  and  appeals  through  the 
press,  representing  the  church  as  being  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  heresy  in  doctrine,  and 
innovations  upon  established  order.  The  feel- 
ings to  which  they  appealed  were  a  warm  regard 
to  Presbyterian  order  and  doctrine.  The  Pu- 
ritan party  really  believed  that  it  was  unjusti- 
fiable to  attempt  to  meet  these  warlike  prepara- 
tions by  demonstrations  of  the  same  character. 
They  thought  if  they  still  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  the  cause  of  missions  and  the  progress 
of  piety  in  our  own  church,  and  in  the  country 
at  large,  God  would  protect  their  cause." 

(To  be  continued.} 


Shall  we  be  slothful  and  negligent  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  glory  of  God,  which  trans- 
forms our  minds  into  its  own  likeness,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  shall  be  contin- 
ually filled  with  it,  until  we  see  Him  contin- 
ually ? —  Owen. 


SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 
FRAGMENTARY  PRAYER. 
A  devout  man,  one  that  prayed  always. — Acts  102  . 

We  miss  very  much  devotional  joy,  by  the 
neglect  of  fragmentary  prayer.  In  the  inter- 
vals which  separate  periodical  seasons  of  devo- 
tion, we  need  a  habit  of  offering  up  brief  ejac- 
ulatory  expressions  of  devout  feeling.  The  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  sacrifice  depend  very  much 
upon  these  interspersed  offerings,  as  these  in  re- 
turn are  dependent  on  those.  Communion  with 
God  in  both,  is  assisted  by  linking  the  "  set 
times"  together  by  a  chain  of  heavenward 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  the  breaks  which 
occur  in  our  labors  and  amusements.  Sunrise 
and  sunset  may  attract  our  attention  more 
strongly  than  the  succession  of  golden  rays 
between  them,  but  who  can  say  that  they  are 
more  cheering  ?  It  is  not  often  that  a  day 
wholly  clouded  lies  between  two  clear  twilights. 

Prayer,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  highest 
conception  of  it,  a  state  rather  than  an  act.  A 
full  fruition  of  its  benefits  depends  on  a  contin- 
uity of  its  influences,  Reduce  it  to  two  isola- 
lated  experiments  daily,  and  separate  these  by 
long  blank  hours  in  which  the  soul  has  no 
glimpse  of  God  for  its  refreshment,  and  how 
can  prayer  be  other  than  a  toil,  and  often  a- 
drudgery  ? 

We  come  to  the  eventide  with  the  impression 
of  the  morning  watch  all  obliterated;  probably 
with  a  conscience  burthened  by  accumulations 
of  sin  upon  an  ungoverned  spirit  through  the 
day.  We  feel  that  we  must  take  a  new  start 
every  time  we  seek  God's  presence.  Our  sense 
of  spiritual  progress  is  lost.  Sinning  and  re- 
penting is  all  our  life ;  we  do  not  have  holy  force 
enough  to  get  beyond  repentance  in  our  devo- 
tion. Our  prayers,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
should  be,  advancing  steps,  are  like  the  steps 
of  a  tread-mill.  Humane  law  has  abandoned 
this,  even  as  a  punishment  for  felons;  why 
should  one  whom  Christ  has  made  free  inflict  it 
upon  himself? 

We  need,  then,  something  that  shall  make 
our  prayerful  hours  support  each  other-— the 
morning  tributary  to  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  to  the  morning.  Nothing  else  can  do 
this  so  naturally  as  the  habit  of  ejasulatory 
prayer.  The  spirit  of  prayer  may  run  along 
the  line  of  such  a  habit  through  a  lifetime.  So 
one  may  live  in  a  state  of  prayer,  "  a  devout  man 
that  prays  always." 

Not  only  does  this  habit  of  fragmentary 
prayer  contribute  to  a  lofty,  devotional  spirit, 
but  such  a  spirit  demands  it  for  its  own  indul- 
gence. 

Critics  have  observed,  that  in  the  apostolic 
epistles,  doxologies  are  sometimes  embedded 
in  passages  of  remonstrance  and  of  warniug.  It 
should  seem,  that  the  apostolic  mind  came  down 
unwillingly,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty  only,  to 
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deal  with  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of  earth  j  and 
was  on  the  watch  for  chances  to  rise,  like  a  bird 
let  loose,  though  but  for  a  moment,  into  the  up- 
per air. 

Are  there  not,  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  moments 
when,  without  the  formality  of  retirement  to 
the  closet,  we  feel  disposed  to  pray  ?  We  are 
conscious  of  special  attraction  towards  God. 
Perhaps  with  no  obvious  reason  for  u  looking 
up"  now  rather  than  an  hour  ago,  we  do  look 
up.  "We  feel  just  like  'praying "  It  is  as  if 
we  heard  heavenly  voices  saying,  (l  Come  up 
hither." 

No  Christian,  then,  can  afford  to  be  frugal  of 
prayer,  in  the  intervals  of  daily  business  and 
amusement.  Enjoyment  of  all  communion  with 
God  must  be  impaired,  by  the  loss  of  these  little 
tributaries.  A  Christian's  life,  so  conducted, 
must  languish  as  a  tree  does,  whose  fibrous  roots 
are  stripped  off,  leaving  only  its  truncal  roots, 
possibly  only  a  tap-root,  for  its  nourishment. 
That  Christian  is  hoping  against  impossibilities,- 
who  thinks  to  enjoy  a  life  of  social  intercourse 
with  God  in  any  such  way. 

In  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  a 
doorway,  which  is  walled  up  and  marked  with 
a  cross.  It  is  opened  but  four  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. On  Christmas  eve,  once  in  twenty- five 
years,  the  Pope  approaches  it  in  princely  state, 
with  the  retinue  of  cardinals  in  attendance,  and 
begins  the  demolition  of  the  door,  by  striking 
it  three  times  with  a  silver  hammer.  When 
the  passage  is  opened,  the  multitude  pass  into 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  up  to  the  altar, 
by  an  avenue  which  the  majority  of  them  never 
entered  thus  before,  and  never  will  enter  thus 
again. 

Imagine  that  the  way  to  the  throne  of  grace 
were  like  the  Porta  Santa.,  inaccessible,  save 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  and  then  only  with  august 
solemnities,  conducted  by  great  dignitaries  in 
a  holy  city.  Conceive  that  it  were  now  ten 
years  since  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  sinner,  had 
been  permitted  to  pray;  and  that  fifteen  long 
years  must  drag  themselves  away  before  we 
could  venture  again  to  approach  God;  and 
that,  at  the  most,  we  could  not  hope  to  pray 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  lifetime  ! 
With  what  solicitude  we  should  wait  for  the 
coming  of  that  holy  day  !  We  should  lay  our 
plans  of  life,  select  our  homes,  build  our  houses, 
choose  our  professions,  form  our  friendships, 
with  reference  to  a  pilgrimage  in  that  twenty- 
fifth  year.  We  should  reckon  on  time  by  the  open- 
ings of  that  sacred  door,  as  epochs.  No  other 
one  thought  would  engross  so  much  of  our  lives, 
or  kindle  our  sensibilities  so  intensely,  as  the 
thought  of  prayer.  It  would  be  of  more 
significance  to  us  than  the  thought  of  death  is 
now.  It  would  multiply  our  trepidations  at 
the  thought  of  dying.    Fear  would  grow  to 


horror  at  the  idea  of  dying  before  that  year  of 
Jubilee.  No  other  questions  would  give  us 
such  tremors  of  anxiety  as  these  would  excite : 
How  many  years  now  to  the  time  of  prayer  ? 
How  many  months  ?  How  many  weeks  ? 
How  many  days  ?  Shall  we  live  to  see  it  ?  Who 
can  tell? 

Yet,  on  that  great  day,  amidst  an  innumer- 
able throng,  in  a  courtly  presence,  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  stately  rites,  what  would 
prayer  he  worth  to  us  f  Who  would  value  it 
in  the  comparison  with  those  still  moments, 
that 

 "  secret  silence  of  the  mind,' 

in  which  we  now  can  "  find  God,"  every  day 
and  every  where  ?  That  day  would  be  more 
like  the  day  of  judgment  to  us,  than  like  the 
sweet  minutes  of  converse  with  "Our  Father," 
which  we  may  now  have  every  hour.  We 
should  appreciate  this  privilege  of  hourly 
prayer,  if  it  were  once  taken  from  us.  Should 
we  not? 

"  Still  with  Thee,  0  my  God, 

I  would  desire  to  be  ; 
By  day,  by  night,  at  home,  abroad, 

I  would  be  still  with  Thee  ! 
"  With  Thee  amid  the  crowd 

That  throngs  the  busy  mart — 
To  hear  thy  voice  mid  clamor  loud, 

Speak  softly  to  my  heart  ! 

—The  Still  Hour. 


IT  IS  WELL  WITH   THE  CHILD. 

Bishop  Leighton  thus  wrote  to  his  sister's 
husband  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child  :  (lI  am 
glad  of  your  health,  and  of  the  recovery  of  your 
little  ones;  but,  indeed,  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of 
a  pen  that  told  me  your  little  Johnny  was  dead, 
and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than  to  my  remembrance 
I  did  the  death  of  any  child  in  my  lifetime. 
Sweet  thing !  and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  asleep  ? 
Happy  he  !  Though  we  shall  no  more  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  lisping  and  laughing,  he  shall 
have  no  more  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  being 
sick,  nor  of  dying;  and  hath  wholly  escaped  the 
trouble  of  schooling  and  all  the  suffering  of 
boys,  and  the  riper  and  deeper  griefs  of  upper 
years— this  poor  life  being  all  along  nothing  but 
a  linked  chain  of  many  sorrows  and  of  many 
deaths.  Tell  my  dear  sister  she  is  now  so  much 
more  akin  to  the  other  world,  and  this  will  be 
quickly  passed  to  U3  all.  John  is  but  gone  an 
hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do, 
and  we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the  more 
we  put  off  the  love  of  the  present  world,  and  all 
things  superfluous  beforehand,  we  shall  have  the 
less  to  do  when  we  lie  down." 

Defective  Religion. — A  religion  that 
never  suffices  to  govern  a  man,  will  never  suffice 
t6  save  him  ;  that  which  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  wicked  world,  will  never 
distinguish  him  from  a  perishing  world. — Howe. 
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From  the  Christian  Register. 
A  TALK  TO  MOTHERS. 
BY  ROBERT  COLLYER. 

1  Samuel  2  :  18,  19. — Samuel  ministered  before 
the  Lord,  bting  a  child.  Moreover,  bis  mother 
made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from 
year  to  year. 

This  is  part  of  a  most  touching  story,  how 
God  gave  to  a  Hebrew  mother  a  man  child, 
many  years  after  her  wedding;  and  the  gift 
was  such  a  gladness,  that  she  dedicated  him  back 
to  God,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  temple, 
there  to  minister  ail  his  life.  And  once  every 
year  she  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  carried  it 
up  to  the  temple  herself,  when  she  went  to  see 
her  child,  whom  she  called  Samuel,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is,  "He  who  was  asked  of 
God." 

We  have  three  separate  statements  of  the 
nature  of  a  little  child.  The  first  is  that  in 
some  way  it  is  utterly  depraved  and  lost ;  not 
capable  of  conceiving  one  good  thought,  saying 
one  good  word,  or  doing  one  good  thing, 
being — 

"Sprung  from  the  man  whose  guilty  fall 
Corrupts  his  race  and  taints  us  all." 

This  statement,  to  my  mind,  is  untrue,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  it  clashes  with  the 
loftiest  revelations  ever  made  to  our  race  about 
the  child  nature.  Jesus  said,  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "  One 
cannot  help  seeing  here  the  inevitable  logic. 
If  the  child  is  utterly  depraved,  and  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  hraven,  wherein  does  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  differ  from  the  kingdom  of 
hell  ? 

I  sat  at  my  desk,  trying  to  put  my  second 
and  most  impregnable  objection,  as  it  springs 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  little  child  itself,  into 
words.  And  one  sat  at  my  feet,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  toy;  while  another  went 
and  came,  singing  through  the  fresh  spring 
morning.  Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  M  0  God, 
my  Father !  when  I  can  say  that  this  morning 
sunshine,  pouring  into  my  room  fresh  from  the 
fountains  of  thy  light,  is  a  horror  of  great 
darkness,  and  the  voices  of  the  singing  birds 
are  intended  to  echo  to  us  the  cry  of  lost  souls ; 
and  that  the  ever-changing  glory  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter  is  but  the  ever- 
shifting  shadow  of  the  frown  of  God  on  a  sin- 
stricken  world, — then  I  can  say  that  the  light 
that  comes  out  of  the  eyes  of  that  little  child, 
who  has  not  yet  framed  its  tongue  to  call  me 
father,  is  the  bale-fire  of  a  soul  already  akin 
to  the  lost;  and  the  sweet  confidences  of  the 
other,  the  unlearned  blasphemies  of  despair. 

The  second  theory  is  one  that  I  have  heard 
from  some  liberal  Christian, — that  the  heart 
and  nature  of  a  little  child  are  like  a  fresh  gar- 
den mould  in  the  spring-time.    Nothing  has 


sprung  out  of  it ;  but  the  seeds  of  vice  ara 
already  bedded  down  into  it;  and  we  must 
plant  good  seeds  and  nurse  them  until  there  is 
a  strong  growth  of  the  better  promise,  carefully, 
all  the  while,  weeding  out  whatever  is  bad  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface.  At  the  first  glance  this 
seems  to  be  about  the  truth.  Still,  I  fear  it 
has  not  come  so  much  out  of  that  true  philoso- 
phy which  is  founded  on  a  close  observation  of 
our  nature,  as  it  has  come  out  of  a  desire  not 
to  differ  so  very  far  from  those  who  denounce 
us  heartily  as  unchristian. 

Such  an  idea  of  the  child-nature  is,  after  all, 
a  moderate  theory  of  infant  depravity;  and  as 
such  I  reject  it,  so  far  as  it  gives  any  pre-occu- 
pation  and  predominance  to  sin,  and  accept  the 
third  theory  as  the  true  and  pure  gospel  about 
the  child  nature ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  a  child,  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  ;  but  afterward, 
while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat  and  went  away ;  and 
when  tbe  blade  sprung  up  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  That  is 
the  true  statement  of  this  fact,  my  friends,  as 
I  understand  it.  The  good  seed  is  sown  first, — 
good  principles  and  powers  are  the  first  to  be 
set  down  in  the  fresh,  young  heart,  while  even 
the  tares  themselves  are  not  utterly  worthless 
weeds,  but  degenerate  wheat,  a  poorer  grain, 
but  never  utterly  useless  or  worthless;  for 
the  better  kinds  of  it  can  be  made  into  a 
rather  bitter  bread,  while  even  the  worst  can 
be  burnt  up,  and  be  made  to  enrich  the  ground 
for  another  harvest  of  the  nobler  grain.  The 
good  is  primary,  and  purely  good ;  the  bad  is 
secondary,  and  not  totally  bad.  And  every 
little  child  ministers  before  the  Lord,  and  every 
mother  makes  his  garments  from  year  to  year. 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  on  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  this  mother-influence,  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  may  be.  And  note,  first  of  all, 
that  while  in  after  life  the  father  may  come  to 
an  equal  or  even  stronger  influence  over  the 
child, — in  the  plastic  morning  of  life,  when  the 
infant  soul  puts  on  its  first  robes  of  joy  and 
love  acd  faith  and  wonder,  the  hand  of  the 
mother  alone  is  permitted  to  give  them  their 
rich  quality  and  texture;  and,  to  her  loving 
and  skilful  eye  only  is  left  the  decision  of  their 
comfort  and  adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  nature 
of  every  little  one  that  comes  into  the  world. 
God  has  made  it  so  in  his  infinite  and  unfailing 
providence. 

"  Women  know 
The  way  to  rear  up  children  (to  be  just)  ; 
They  know  a  simple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of  tieing  sashes,  fitting  baby-shoes, 
And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  sense, 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words; 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cut  life  upon, 
Although  such  trifles.    Children  learn,  by  such, 
Love's  holy  earnest  in  a  pretty  play, 
And  get  not  over-early  solemnized. 
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.       .  Fathers  love  as  well, 

but  still  with  heavier  brains, 
And  wills  more  consciously  responsible, 

And  not  as  wisely,  since  less  foolishly." 

To  every  little  child,  in  the  beginning,  this 
earth  is  without  form  and  void;  and  the  first 
great  light  that  God  brings  out  of  the  darkness 
is  the  face  of  its  inotLer,  and  the  first  sound 
that  ever  entered  the  silent  sea  of  the  infant 
soul  is  the  voice  of  the  mother  as  she  bends 
over  it,  endeavoring  to  find  some  answering 
glance  and  call  of  recognition.  And  God  has 
made  it  so,  that  the  first  sure  sound  the  mother 
ever  hears  breaking  out  of  that  silence  is  more 
to  her  than  the  great  harmonies  that  were  heard 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  So,  how  can 
we  wonder  that  the  tender  nature  of  Christ 
gathered  itself  into  grave  rebuke  to  those  who 
would  hinder  mothers  from  bringing  little 
children  to  him,  that  he  might  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  bless  them  ?  To  me,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  children  will  or  will  not 
be  benefitted  by  that  benediction,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  worth  all  that  trouble  and  hin- 
drance to  the  Master  to  let  them  come;  but 
whether  that  most  noble  and  tender  of  all  souls 
shall  acknowledge  that  most  noble  and  ten- 
der of  all  things — the  longing  of  the  mother 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  child. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  fact  set  clearly  before 
us.  Mothers,  your  heart  is  the  first  Paradise  to 
every  little  child  God  gives  you  ;  he  finds  rivers 
of  water  there,  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  his 
earliest  human  world.  While  he  can  rest  there, 
no  wild  beast  can  make  him  afraid  ;  and  when 
at  last  he  eats  of  the  inevitable  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  is  fallen  and  naked,  and 
ashamed,  your  love  may  so  clothe  him,  as  he 
passes  out  of  his  Eden,  that  he  will  always  live 
in  hope  of  the  Paradise  regained.  And  so, 
"we  only  never  call  him  fatherless  who  has 
God  and  his  mother." 

Then,  secondly,  while  it  is  eminently  true, 
that  the  little  child  has  such  rich  endowment, 
and  you  have  such  a  wonderful  pre-eminence,  it 
is  also  true,  that  the  possibilities  open  out  two 
ways, —  you  may  greatly  blight  his  life,  or  you 
may  greatly  bless  it.  The  garments  that  mothers 
fit  on  to  the  spirits  of  little  children,  like  the 
garments  that  they  fit  to  the  outward  form,  only 
more  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
child's  whole  future  life.  Let  me  give  you  three 
instances  out  of  many  that  are  kept  in  the 
archives  of  the  world 

What  would  you  judge  to  be  the  foremost 
thing  in  Washington  ?  The  obvious  answer  is, 
his  perfect,  spotless,  radiant  integrity.  The 
man  docs  not  live  in  this  world  who  be- 
lieves that  any  letter  or  dispatch  or  state  paper 
will  ever  be  found  in  any  country,  which,  if 
"well  understood,  can  call  this  great  quality  into 


question,  after  he  had  come  to  the  pride  and 
power  of  his  manhood, — as  for  that  matter,  at 
any  time  in  his  whole  life.  Now  it  is  an  in- 
structive fact  for  mothers,  that  of  the  few  books 
that  have  come  down  to  us  with  which  the 
mother  of  Washington  surrounded  her  boy  in 
early  life,  the  one  most  worn  and  well  used  is 
a  book  on  morals,  by  that  eminent  pattern  of 
the  old  English  integrity,  Sir  Matthew  Hale; 
and  the  place  where  that  book  opens  easiest, 
where  it  is  most  dog-eaied  and  frail,  is  at  the 
chapter  on  .the  great  account  which  we  must 
all  give  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Before 
that  boy  went  out  of  his  home,  his  mother  took 
care  to  stamp  the  image  and  superscription  of 
integrity  deeply  on  his  soul. 

What,  after  his  great  genius,  would  you  men- 
tion as  the  most  notable  thing  in  William  El- 
lery  Channing  t  We  answer  at  once,  his  con- 
stant loyalty  to  a  broad,  free,  fearless  examina- 
tion of  every  question  that  could  present  itself 
to  him  ;  a  frank  confession  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  true  about  it,  no  matter  what  was  said 
against  it;  and  an  active  endeavor  to  make  that 
truth  a  part  of  his  life.  Channing  testified, 
with  a  proud  affection,  of  his  mother :  "  She 
had  a  firmness  to  examine  the  truth,  to  speak 
it,  and  to  act  upon  it,  beyond  all  women  I  ever 
knew."  And  so  it  was,  that,  when  her  frail 
boy  must  go  out  into  the  battle,  she  had  armed 
him  with  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  and 
the  helmet  of  salvation. 

Wrhat,  again,  after  his  genius,  stands  fore- 
most in  the  life  of  Byron?  One  answer  only 
can  be  given, — his  utter  want  of  faith  in  wo- 
man. That  one  thing  did  more  to  turn  his  life 
into  wormwood  and  gall,  than  all  beside.  He 
lost  faith,  first  of  all,  in  bis  mother.  In  and 
through  his  childhood,  it  was  his  mother  that 
clothed  him  in  the  poisoned  garments  that  so 
wofully  penetrated  through  all  his  after  life,  and 
made  him  the  most  miserable  man  in  his  gener- 
ation. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  reciting  instances 
almost  endlessly,  if  it  were  needful,  to  show 
how  true  it  is,  that  the  mother  makes  the  man. 
What  then,  positively,  shall  the  mother  do  who 
will  do  her  best  ? 

I  will  answer  this  question  first  by  noting 
what  she  shall  not  do.  And  I  cannot  say  one 
thing  before  this, — that  the  spiritual  garment 
she  fashions  for  her  little  one  from  year  to  year 
shall  not  be  black.  All  mothers  know  how 
long  before  their  children  can  utter  a  word,  they 
can  read  gladness  or  gloom  in  the  mother's  face. 
Let  her  smile,  and  the  child  will  laugh  ;  let  her 
took  sad,  and  it  will  weep.  Now,  some  moth- 
er's, if  they  have  had  great  troubles,  or  are  much 
tried  in  their  daily  life,  get  into  a  habit  of  sad- 
ness that  is  like  a  second  nature.  The  tone  of 
their  voice  and  the  tenor  of  their  talk  is  all  in 
the  pensive  minor  key.    They  even  "  sigh  when 
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they  thank  God."  They  talk  with  unction  of' 
who  is  dead,  and  how  young  they  were,  and 
how  many  are  sick,  and  what  grief  is  abroad 
altogether  on  the  earth.  And  the  child'listens 
to  all  that  is  said.  The  mother  may  think  he 
does  not  care  ;  but,  if  my  own  earliest  memo- 
ries are  at  all  true  to  the  common  childhood,  he 
does  care.  These  things  chill  hirn  through 
and  through.  I  remember  how  I  carried  the 
terror  of  such  a  conversation  in  my  heart  once 
for  days  and  days,  long  after  the  good  woman 
who  had  spoken  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Mothers,  your  children  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
that  matter;  death  has  no  dominion  over  them, 
and  will  not  have  for  this  many  a  day  to  come ; 
and  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  for  you  to  lead  them 
with  you  into  its  dark  valley  and  shadow.  If 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  be  taken  from 
you,  it  will  be  to  him  only  as  if  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  No  sweet  fruit  of  childhood  can  grow 
amid  those  grim  shadows  ;  he  has  his  own  little 
griefs,  too,  already;  he  does  not  need  yours. 
So,  as  he  stauds  before  the  Lord,  and  you  fash- 
ion his  spiritual  garments  from  year  to  year, 
put  plenty  of  gladness  into  them, — let  the  first 
fear  wait  for  the  first  sin.  In  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  which  he  now  belongs,  there  is  no 
death ;  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Then  I  would  ask  that  the  garment  of  spirit- 
ual influence,  which  you  are  ever  fashioning, 
shall  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  straight-jacket. 
Has  your  boy  a  heavy  foot,  a  loud  voice,  a  great 
appetite,  a  defiant  way,  and  a  burly  presence 
altogether  ?  Then  thank  God  for  it,  more  than 
if  your  husband  had  a  farm  where  corn  grows 
twelve  feet  high  ;  your  child  has  in  him  the 
making  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  only 
fear  is,  that  you  will  fail  to  meet  the  demand 
of  this  strong,  grand  nature,  and  iry  to  break 
where  you  ought  to  build.  The  question  for 
you  to  solve,  mother,  is  not  how  to  subdue  him, 
but  how  to  direct  him.  Sometimes  mothers 
are  really  selfish ;  they  refuse  to  pay  the  price 
for  this  noble  growth  of  childhood.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  sturdy  daring  must 
be  bad ;  first  tbe  wheat,  then  the  tares.  Dr. 
Kane  was  a  wonder  of  boisterous  energy  in 
childhood,  climbing  trees  and  roofs,  projecting 
himself  against  all  obstacles,  until  he  got  the 
name  of  being  the  worst  boy  in  Branchtown  ; 
but  time  revealed  the  divinity  of  this  rough 
life,  when  he  bearded  the  ice- king  in  his  own 
domain,  and  made  himself  a  name  in  Arctic 
exploration  second  to  none.  The  tumult,  again, 
when  Sydney  Smith  was  a  boy,  was  a  marvel  of 
boisterous  clamor.  But  when  that  voice  set 
itself  to  be  heard  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it 
roused  a  whole  kingdom;  and  the  abundant 
vitality  that  set  distracted  in  childhood,  so  pene- 
trated and  informed  the  whole  after-life,  as  to 
make  its  record  one  of  the  best  biographies  in 
the  English  tongue.    Do  not  break  your  child's 


passionate  temper,  but  direct  it.  God  knows, 
by-and-by,  he  will  need  it  all  to  batter  down 
great  wrongs,  and  plead  and  work  for  the  great 
right.  Do  not  fret  and  fear  over  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  animal  above  the  spiritual  na- 
ture ,  it  is  all  right  that  it  should  be  so  at  the 
start.  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  First 
comes  that  which  is  natural, — or,  as  the  better 
translation  has  it,  first  comes  that  which  is  ani- 
mal ;  afterwards,  that  which  is  spiritual.  Do 
you  know  that  the  pure,  the  almost  ethereal 
Channing  was  so  full  of  this  predominant  ani- 
mal nature  in  early  childhood,  that  the  first 
idea  of  glory  in  heaven,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  ever  dawned  upon  his  mind,  was  in  con- 
nection with  an  old  colored  cook.  There  is  a 
good,  wholesome  oversight  that  is  beautiful  in 
all  mothers;  but  the  true  root  of  that  ought  to 
be  a  great  conviction  that  our  nature  is  loyal, 
and  needs  no  breaking.  We  never  break  a 
young  tree;  and,  thank  God,  deformity  is  the 
rare  exception  in  the  spirit,  as  in  the  form. 
Blessed  is  that  mother  who  shall  know  this,  and  * 
let  every  good  gift  of  God  in  the  little  child 
have  its  own  free  play. 

Then,  positively,  there  is  one  most  important 
principle  that  no  mother  can  ever  forget.  A 
good  and  great  man,  whose  children  are  re- 
markable for  nobility  aud  beauty,  said  to  me  once 
in  a  letter,  "  I  count  a  great  part  of  the  grace 
in  my  children  from  a  new  reading  of  the  old 
commandment.  I  read  it  always,  Parents, 
obey  your  children  in  the  Lord  ;  for  this  is 
right.' "  That  I  conceive  to  be  especially  the 
true  reading  for  you,  mothers.  When  he  is 
altogether  with  you,  his  demands  are  especially 
sacred,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  any  material  sense;  but, 
when  the  child  begins  to  think,  he  at  once  be- 
gins to  question.  He  is  set  here  in  a  great 
universe  of  wonder  and  mystery,  and  he  wants 
to  know  its  meaning  and  the  meaning  of  him- 
self. But  some  mothers,  when  their  children 
come  to  them  with  their  questions  in  all  good 
faith,  either  treat  the  question  with  levity,  or 
get  afraid,  and  reprove  the  little  thing  for  ask- 
ing. Mothers,  this  is  all  wrong.  This  is  one  of 
your  rarest  opportunities  to  clothe  the  spirit  of 
your  child  in  the  fresh  garments  that  will  make 
him  all  beautiful,  as  he  stands  before  the  Lord. 
He  can  ask  questions  you  cannot  answer;  but 
be  sure  that  the  question  that  can  be  answered 
are  best  answered  simply  and  directly.  The 
soul  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know  ;  indeed,  it 
must  know.  Those  moments  are  the  seed-time  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  then  cast  in  the  wheat,  the 
enemy  will  sow  the  tares. 

Then,  as  this  primitive  woman  would  be 
evermore  careful  to  meet  the  enlarged  form  of 
her  child,  as  she  went  to  see  him  stand  before 
the  Lord  from  year  to  yeaf?  will  you  be  care- 
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ful  to  meet  the  enlarged  spirit  of  your 
child  ?  I  do  fear  for  the  mother  who  will 
not  note  how  her  child  demands  and  needs  ever 
new  and  larger  confidences.  The  last  thing 
mothers  learn  often  is,  that  the  child  is  always 
becoming  less  a  child.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
to  that  child  whose  mother  can  be  well-timed, 
and  yet  perfectly  delicate,  in  her  revelations; 
who  can  know  when  to  reveal  truth  and  false- 
hood, nobility  and  meanness,  purity  and  its  op- 
posite,— in  thought  and  word, — yet  not  have 
the  child  look  up  in  wonder  to  ask  what  she 
means;  who  can  feel,  in  her  prophetic  and  in- 
tuitive spirit,  the  true  time  for  everything, — 
that  she  is  never  too  late,  and  never  too  stJOn; 
whose  children  will  bless  her,  because  her 
words  were  always  more  of  a  revelation  than  of 
a  warning  or  a  rebuke.  Mothers,  as  I  speak  to 
you  so  of  your  great  trust,  I  feel  still  more 
deeply  your  great  reward;  for  you  are  greatly 
rewarded.  As  I  have  thought  of  what  I  should 
say  to  you  of  what  you  should  be,  I  have  seemed 
all  the  while  only  to  be  recalling  what  a  mother 
-was  once  to  a  child.  For  my  spirit  went  back 
through  many  years  to  a  little  valley,  "among 
the  rocks  and  winding  scaurs,"  where  I  saw  a 
man  and  woman,  in  their  early  wedded  prime, 
sitting  together.  And  as  I  sat  with  them, 
watching  their  faces  shine  in  the  summer  Sun- 
day sunlight,  they  seemed  to  me  as  the  faces  of 
angels.  Then  the  woman  sang  some  words  I 
have  never  forgotten,  out  of  a  sweet  old  Metho- 
dist hymn.    These  were  the  words  : — 

"  How  happy  is  the  pilgrim's  lot ! 
How  free  from  every  anxious  thought. 
From  worldly  hope  and  fear! 
Confined  to  neither  court  nor  cell, 
His  soul  disdains  on  earth  to  dwell ; 
He  only  sojourns  here." 

And  from  that  time,  somehow,  I  knew,  in  a  new 
way,  that  this  was  my  mother.  And  now  her 
hair  is  white  as  snow,  and  she  bends,  in  the 
ripeness  of  her  fruitful  and  graceful  life,  wait- 
ing for  the  angels  to  come  and  carry  her,  after 
her  long  widowhood,  to  another  of  the  many 
mansions,  where  husband  and  sons  are  watching 
and  waiting  for  her  coming.  And  is  not  this 
what  a  million  sons  will  tell  of  their  mothers? 
Blessed  is  that  man  whose  mother  has  made  all 
mothers  worshipful ;  blessed  is  that  man  who 
can  make  such  an  entry  in  his  diary  as  this  of 
Washington  in  his  prime:  "I  got  away,  and 
spent  the  evening  with  my  mother."' 

Mothers  you  have  great  sorrows ;  but  then 
you  have  an  exceeding  joy.  To  you  more  than 
to  fathers,  belongs  the  responsibility;  but  to 
you,  more  than  to  them,  comes  the  great  reward. 
No  cares,  no  tears,  no  efforts  you  make  are  ever 
really  made  in  vain.  When  your  child  grows 
up  to  his  manhood,  if  that  is  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, be  will  gladly  say,  "  I  owe  it  most  of  all  to 
my  mother."    And,  if  it  is  lost  and  stricken 


with  sin,  he  will  fear  above  all,  the  sorrow  of  his 
mother,  or  to  meet  his  mother,  or  that  she  shall 
know  of  his  sin.  And  the  first  pulses  of  his 
penitence  will  always  come  at  the  thought  of  his 
mother.  And  then  if,  after  all  your  love 
and  care,  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  and  the  gold- 
en bowl  broken,  and  your  treasure  is  gathered 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  world  to  come, 
there  may  still  come  a  solemn  gladness,  even 
through  your  woe,  as  you  realize  that  he  is  not 
unclothed,  but  clothed  upon.  And  you  shall 
see  the  travail  of  your  soul  and  be  satisfied,  be- 
cause he  is  a  nursling  now  of  heaven. 

"Forever  and  forever, 
All  in  a  happy  home  ; 
And  there  to  stay  a  little  while 
Till  all  the  rest  shall  come. 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God, 
Like  a  babe  upon  the  breast, 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  10,  1867. 


To  insure  insertion,  Marriage  notices  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  they 
were  accomplished  under  the  care  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

Married,  on  the  lTth  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at 
the  house, of  the  bride's  father,  Chas.  Swayne,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Lydia  C.  Gawthrop,  of  West 
Grove. 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  of  Fourth  month, 
1867,  from  the  effect  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  Eliza 
Ann,  wife  of  Ez<  kiel  Roberts,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Griffith,  aged  50  years;  a  member  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  Her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  home,  and  the  funeral  took 
place,  on  the  7th,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  whose  sympathies  were  awa- 
kened by  the  sad  event.  Her  loss  will  long  be  felt, 
not  only  by  her  bereaved  family,  but  by  the  unfor- 
tunate and  suffering,  to  whom  her  benevolence  was 
extended  in  sympathy  and  material  aid. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Jacob  Lukens,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Edwards,  Sr.,  in  her  84th  year  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  inst.,  John  Rich- 
ards, in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 


The  undersigned  hereby  acknowledges  a  donation 
of  250  copies  of  "  Sister  Ruth's  Stories,  or  Evenings 
with  John  Woolman,"  from  G.  M.  W.,  of  Salem,  N.J. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Treasurer  of  u  Friends1  Publication  Association." 

717  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  8th 
mo.  16th,  at  3J  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  2. 

Paris,  June  29. 

The  Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  800  years  old, 
and  at  this  very  moment  they  are  repairing  its 
exterior.  It  has  three  fronts,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  apostles,  saints  and  kings,  and  scenes 
in  alto-relievo,  in  the  most  gorgeous  splendor. 
These  Gothic  cathedrals  were  generally  planned 
by  some  master  architect,  and  the  details  of  or- 
nament committed  to  workmen,  who  were  all 
artists,  and  who  were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  their  individual  genius.  It  has  been  thought 
that  on  the  part  of  these  artists  it  was  a  labor 
of  love  and  devotion,  and  hence  every  figure 
and  every  group  may  be  considered  a  separate 
act  of  faith.  In  this  point  of  view  each  part 
becomes  full  of  human  interest.  The  heart  of 
humanity,  at  the  time,  is  thus  wrought  in  stone, 
challenging  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We 
thus  converse  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ; 
and  who  knows  but  they  hover  round  the  work 
of  their  hands,  which  was  "  their  conversation 
with  men/'  and  enjoy  our  enjoyment?  It  is 
my  faith  that  thus  the  whole  spiritual  past  of 
man  is  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  study  out  the  outside 
ornamentation,  for  we  had  but  a  few  hours  in 
Chartres.  But  I  weut  inside.  Over  the  altar, 
instead  of  a  picture,  as  usual,  was  a  statue  of 
Christ,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  for  the  people, 
and  little  baby  angels  were  hovering  round,  ex- 
pressing, perhaps,  in  their  altitudes  of  sympa- 
thy and  interest,  the  artist's  imagination  of 
God's  acceptance  of  the  prayer.  The  group 
was  exquisitely  beautiful  and  full  of  life.  In 
the  sides  of  the  al  ar  and  within  the  chancel  on 
each  side  were  six  bas  reliefs,  or  rather  alto 
reliefs,  which  I  could  not  see  neaa  enough  to 
get  hold  of  the  subjects ;  but  behind  the  chan- 
cel outside,  on  the  screen  separating  the  choir 
from  the  aisles,  were  a  series  of  high  reliefs, 
giving  the  whole  legendary  life  of  Christ,  and 
these,  together  with  fourteen  framed  bas  reliefs 
of  the  passion,  were  as  expressive  as  genius 
could  make  them  of  the  subject  matter.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe  them,  especially  as 
I  had  to  go  through  so  rapid'y, — but  the  whole 
gospel  history  was  there;  and  the  animation  of 
every  figure  gave  new  meaning  and  power  to  all 
the  words  we  have  read  so  often,  and  which  so 
often  fall  on  the  mind,  that  fails  to  realize  that 
each  item  was  factt  and  that  the  men  and 
women  were  of  like  passions  as  ourselves — 
neither  better  nor  worse — with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Jesus  himself,  who  visibly  embodied 
the  Ideal,  of  which  conscience  is  generally  but 
a  cold  shadow.  If  there  is  one  group  more 
than  the  others  that  I  remember,  it  is  that  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  who  was  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  and  too  innocent-looking,  and 
which  recalled  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  criti- 


cism of  the  original  anecdote,  made  by  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo, — or  interpretation  rather. 
The  artist,  however,  had  not  embodied  in  the 
Christ  what  the  fine  sense  of  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  supposes  to  be  the  natural  feeling 
for  the  woman,  which  made  him  bend  over  and 
write  on  the  ground. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  people  did 
not  read,  these  alto  reliefs  were  a  scripture  that 
perhaps  was  more  edifying  than  the  letter  of 
the  Word,  with  the  feeble  commentary  of  our 
dull  sermonizing ;  and  perhaps  they  were  not 
so  stupidly  worshipped  as  the  words  of  our 
leading  preachers  are,  for  I  think  that  what 
the  minister  says  is  often  very  passively  re- 
ceived, as  if  it  were  the  word  of  God  pure  and 
absolute.  When  I  had  examined  the  whole 
series,  (I  should  think  there  were  more  than 
fifty  groups,  all  halt  the  size  of  life — or  perhaps 
two  thirds,)  I  went  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  to 
hear  the  mass — which  was  entoned ;  and  I 
could  not  but  feel  how  very  far  below  the 
sculpture  in  religious  effect  was  this  old  droning 
service,  and  all  its  bowings  and  paraphernalia. 
There  was  no  organ  (but  a  trumpet,  I  believe  it 
was)  that  led  the  singing;  and  the  music  was 
no  masterpiece  of  art,  but  a  drowsy  chant,  that 
really  nearly  got  me  to  sleep  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  which  I  could  not  discern  a  pulse  of  the 
human  heart.  The  praying  Christ,  above  the 
altar,  marble  though  it  was,  seemed  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  full  of  life  and  compulsive  of  prayer 
in  whoever  looked  upon  it,  than  the  mass. 

There  were  five  or  six  chapels  to  Mary  be- 
sides the  altar  to  Christ,  before  all  of  which 
candles  were  burning,  and  worshippers  were  on 
their  knees;  but  there  were  but  few  in  any 
chapel  or  in  the  church  itself,  though  the  mul- 
titude of  seats  showed  that  sometimes  there  was 
a  large  congregation.  Each  worshipper  seemed 
to  have  his  private  prayer,  and  only  acknow- 
ledged the  general  service  occasionally — often 
going  out  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  religion 
which  erected  the  cathedral  and  sculptured  that 
Life  of  Christ  was  like  the  sun  to  the  moon 
beside  this  faint  reflex  of  modern  worship.  The 
old  fire  burns  low  and  requires  fresh  fuel.  We 
Protestants,  who  were  moved  so  deeply  with 
that  praying  Christ,  and  his  living  history 
sculptured  there,  were  more  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  built  the  church  and  ornamented  it, 
than  these  Romanists,  who  had  been  trying  all 
their  lives  perhaps  to  make  their  free  souls  run 
in  the  grooves  made  by  the  ancient  devotion, 
for  we  were  touched  with  the  aspiration  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  such 
sculpture  and  architecture,  but  something 
equivalent  on  the  plane  of  our  own  life.  Yes, 
I  said  to  myself,  who  knows  but  that  if  I  do  a 
certain  thing  which  has  been  long  in  my  mind 
to  do,  but  that  my  fellow  creatures  in  successive 
centuries  may  be  quickened  by  it,  even  as  I  feel 
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quickened  by  this  praying  Christ !  There  were 
two  other  statues,  as  large  as  life,  and  very 
beautiful, — a  praying  Magdalene  and  a  pardon- 
ing Christ. 

The  windows  were  completely  covered  with 
legendary  history.  It  would  take  a  -year  to 
study  them  out.  But  the  several  windows  had 
each  a  general  expression  of  its  own.  Each 
was  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  different 
artist.  In  some  was  predominant  the  rich  red 
that  is  the  symbol  of  Divine  Love,  but  in  most 
the  violet,  that  expresses  the  suffering  of  Chris- 
tian sacrifice.  The  bright  green,  which  ex- 
presses human  regeneration  and  charity,  was 
rare,  as  well  as  the  white  aod  azure  of  Truth, 
but  not  so  rare  the  yellow  of  Divine  glory. 
Each  unquestionably  painted  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  it  was  all  dark  with  the  violet  of  suf- 
fering, recalling  the  misery  of  the  age  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  It  was  the  first  church  in 
France  that  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Its 
length  is  425  feet,  but  it  is  narrow  and  high — 
112  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  This  narrow- 
ness and  height  I  have  heard  was  characteristic 
of  the  Church  architecture  of  France.  The 
Saxon  Gothic  of  England  is  lower,  but  broad. 
St.  Bernard  preached  the  second  Crusade  in 
this  Church,  and  Henry  IV.  was  crowned  in  it. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  stop  at  Le  Mans,  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Plantagenet,  whose  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  plant  that  grows  in  this  region,  a 
kind  of  broom.  It  also  has  a  famous  cathedral 
(of  St.  Julien)  five  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
here  that  the  Vendeean  insurrection  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  finally  crushed  by  a 
frightful  slaughter  that  did  not  spare  the  women 
or  even  the  children. 

It  is  the  loveliest  season  to  travel  through 
Bretagne,  which  seems  to  be  neatly  and  faith- 
fully cultivated,  but  the  yield  is  not  plenteous. 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  fields  of  grain  of  such 
small  growth.  We  did  not  go  through  that 
part  where  there  are  Druidical  remains,  and 
where  the  people  are  clad  in  undressed  skins  of 
beasts,  with  their  hair  flowing  over  the  shoul- 
ders, as  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  But  as  we  hap- 
pened in  Brest  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  the 
city  was  full  of  peasantry,  in  as  many  as  thirty 
different  costumes,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
hair  was  worn  long  like  that  of  our  Indians. 
Mrs.  P.  thought  the  children  in  many  cases 
looked  like  our  Indian  children.  There  was 
every  degree  of  intelligence  to  be  seen,  even 
down  to  the  lowest.  As  usual  on  feast  days, 
there  was  buying  and  selling;  the  whole  city 
seemed  a  bazaar,  and  the  fruit  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  In  the  country  there  was  a  great 
contrast,  for  we  saw  very  few  persons  at  work, 
though  so  much  work  had  to  be  done  on  the 
land.  I  am  glad  we  went  by  Brest.  Almost 
every  woman  in  the  street  had  a  white  Swiss 
muslin  cap;  some  were  of  cloth,  but  all  dazzling 


white,  and  exhibiting  beautiful  laundry  work. 
And  in  Paris  I  see  that  the  women  of  the  lower 
class  all  wear  these  white  caps — and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  hotels.  To-day  I  saw  in  the  streets 
a  peasant  with  one  that  went  off  in  a  high- 
steeple  fashion.  It  was  of  beautiful  muslin,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  muslin  trimmed  with 
lace.  She  had  a  stuff  dress  of  antique  shape, 
as  old  perhaps  as  the  Christian  era  in  its  fash- 
ion ;  but  she  was  evidently  well  off,  for  her 
chemisette  was  beautifully  wrougjbt.  She 
walked  along  careless  and  independent,  evi- 
dently regarding  ber  costume  as  born  upon  her, 
and  part  of  herself.  This  is  my  third  day  in 
Paris,  and  as  yet  I  have  been  inside  no  build- 
ing;  but  I  have  a  fine  situation  in  the  Pavilion 
de  Rohan,  opposite  the  Louvre,  where  we  have 
rooms  and  service  at  4  J  francs  a  day,  and  eat 
at  a  neighboring  restaurant,  which  does  not  cost 
me  more  than  two  francs  a  day;  and  I  am  sure 
in  no  city  in  America  could  we  live  so  splen- 
didly for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  ! 

E.  P.  P. 


LEARNED  WOMEN. 

We  hear  continually,  as  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  of-  the  march  of  mind,  and  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  but  it  requires  little 
retrospective  lore  for  us  to  discover  that  menial 
activity  and  learning  are  not,  in  some  respects, 
in  advance  of  what  they  were  in  former  times. 
Our  reference  just  now  is  to  the  education  and 
attainments  of  womerr  of  the  present  day,  as 
compared  with  their  display  in  these  particulars 
three  centuries  ago.  The  subject  was  in  our 
mind  when  making  some  observations,  some 
time  ago,  on  "  Higher  Education  of  Girls." 
The  sixteenth  century  has  been  called  the  age 
of  learned  women.  Its  title  to  this  designation 
in  England  dates  from  near  its  commencement. 
Royalty  gives  us  its  representatives  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  two  Tudor  Princesses,  afterwards 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  Queen  of 
the  hour,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Contemporary,  as  a  student,  with  Lady  Jane 
was  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  read 
Pindar  with  Roger  Ascham.  To  about  the  same 
age  belong  Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel,  Lady 
Lumley,  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  all  of 
whom  made  various  translations  from  Greek  in- 
to Latin  and  English.  But  the  accomplished 
ladies  of  that  age  were  not  always  of  high  birth 
or  station.  A  London  citizen's  daughter,  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  noted  for  her 
knowledge  of  languages  and  for  other  attain- 
ments. In  this  reign,  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
example  and  authority,  recommended  liberal 
culture  for  the  minds  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
In  his  Utopia,  or  imaginary  model  commu- 
nity, he  supposes  the  women  to  be  taught  all 
the  secrets  of  agriculture  as  well  as  the  men 
while  they  are  exempted  from  the  rougher 
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work.  All  kinds  of  handicraft  flourish  in  Uto- 
pia, and  are  followed  by  both  sexes  alike.  We 
think  it  quite  an  advance  on  the  past  that  the 
American  and  British  artisan  should  give  a 
part  of  his  evenings  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  j 
but  Utopia  is  far  ahead  of  us,  for  there  More 
makes  the  laborers,  both  women  as  well  as  men, 
to  rise  before  dawn  to  attend  two  or  three  lec- 
tures, as  a  whet  to  the  occupations  of  the  day. 
The  women  are  even  accustomed  to  military 
exercises  and  discipline,  so  that,  in  time  of  war, 
they  may  not  be  quite  useless.  Our  own  great 
war  has  showu  the  wonderful  extent  and  range 
of  women's  usefulness,  but  without  their  hav- 
ing borne  arms. 

What  More's  views  really  were  of  the 
studies  and  pursuits  fit  for  women  may  be  learn- 
ed from  his  practice  iu  his  own  household.  His 
three  daughters,  Margaret,  Elizabeth  and  .  Ce- 
celia, and  his  adopted  daughter,  another  Mar- 
garet, were  placed  under  the  same  tutors,  and 
instructed  from  the  same  books  as  his  son  John. 
The  acquirements  of  all  these  young  ladies 
were  certainly  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  those  of  the  eldest  daughter 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  age.  They 
all  wrote  verses  and  themes  in  Latin,  and  stu- 
died logic.  Margaret  was  not  only  a  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  but  also  a  diligent  reader  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Among  her  other 
performances  was  a  translation  of  Eusebius! 
Ecclesiastical  History  from  Greek  into  Latin. 
She  also  composed  sundry  discourses  and  decla- 
mations, both  in  Latin  and  Euglish. 

Queen  Mary  was  early  placed  under  the  care 
of  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  herself  a 
woman  of  undoubted  capacity,  and  described 
by  Erasmus  as  eminently  learned.  Mary  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  when  only  tweWe  years  of 
age  could  write  Latin  correctly.  In  course  of 
time  she  also  learned  Spanish,  French  and  Ita- 
lian. Foremost  on  the  list  of  learned  women 
of  that  century  is  Lady  Jane  Grey.  At  fifteen 
she  was  learning  Hebrew,  and  could  write 
Greek ;  at  sixteen  she  corresponded  with  Bul- 
linger  in  Latin,  at  least  equal  to  his  own  ;  but 
the  matter  of  her  letters  is  more  striking  than 
the  language,  and  speaks  more  for  her  than  the 
flattery  of  admiriDg  courtiers.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  famed  for  her  deep  and  various  learn- 
ing. She  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  acquiring  languages — 
was  learned  in  history  and  veised  in  divinity. 
As  a  girl,  she  was  taught  the  physical  theories 
of  the  day.  Poetry  and  music  were  cultivated 
by  her — the  latter  with  no  little  success.  Nor 
did  she  neglect  smaller  matters;  for  "her  fin- 
gers were  nimble  and  cunning  in  embroidery," 
and  her  handwriting,  like  that  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  was  considered  eminently  beautiful. 
Under  this  learned  queen  study  became  fash- 
ionable at  court,  even  among  the  giddiest  maids 


of  honor.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  train  applied  themselves  to  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  ;  nor  were  they  left  in  ig- 
norance of  homelier  accomplishments,  such  as 
needle-work  and  spinning  silk,  and  when  at 
home  they  were  ready  to  supply  the  table  with 
dainty  dishes  of  their  own  devising.  Can  we 
say  as  much  of  the  young  misses  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  fitting 
leisure  for  learning  something  of  the  culinary 
art  and  other  household  matters  ? — Ledger. 


THE  CHILD'S  FLOWER  LESSON. 
How  mild  it  is  this  morning,  dear — 

Almost  a  summer  day; 
It  has'nt  been  so  fine  this  year, 

Although  it's  nearly  May. 
Now,  don't  you  think,  dear,  that  we  onght, 

Just  while  it  keeps  so  bright, 
To  sow  those  seeds  that  father  brought 

From  town  the  other  night  ? 
He  dug  the  beds  on  Saturday, 

And  had  the  grass-plot  mown, 
And  said  that  we  should  try  to-day 

To  get  the  flower-seeds  sown. 
We  put  them  all  away  you  kuow, 

Upon  the  school-room  shelf; 
Just  run  aud  fetch  them,  while  I  go 

To  get  the  rake  myself. 
Well,  dear,  then  you  hare  found  them  all; 

And  now  what  shall  we  sow 
Against  the  house,  and  near  the  wall 

Where  George's  grape-vines  grow? 
I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  set 

A  row  of  double  stocks, 
And  then  a  row  of  mignonette 

Between  them  and  the  box  ; 
For  then  their  scent  will  come  indoors, 

And  make  the  air  so  sweet, 
Whenever  we  have  windows  up 

In  time  of  summer  heat. 
How  nicely  father's  dug  and  raked 

The  beds  where  we've  to  sow ; 
He  knows  when  ground  is  rough  and  hard 

Seeds  cannot  quickly  grow  ; 
Indeed,  if  it  is  very  hard, 

And  seeds  uncovered  lie, 
They  often  do  not  grow  at  all, 

But  shrivel  up  and  die. 
And  now  I  think,  beyond  the  stocks, 

Before  the  school  room  wall, 
We  ought  to  sow  some  hollyhocks  ; 

There  should  be  something  tall. 
And  here  we'll  put  some  candy-tuft, 

And  blue  nemopbily, 
And  there,  to  climb  upon  the  fence, 

Canary-flowers  must  be. 
The  evening  primroses  shall  come 

Against  the  garden  gate, 
That  they  may  welcome  father  home, 

When  he's  at  office  late. 
We'll  put  some  larkspur  down  this  way, 

Beside  the  middle  walk; 
And  then  we'll  sow  no  more  to-day, 

But  have  a  little  talk. 
For,  do  you  know,  dear,  in  the  seed3 

I  think  that  I  can  see 
A  loving  lesson  that  our  God 

Would  teach  to  you  and  me? 
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Do  you  remember  we  are  told 

He  sows,  year  after  year, 
Within  our  hearts,  as  we  have  sown 

Within  the  garden  here? 
,  You  know  those  Scripture  parables 

That  father  often  reads, 
Wherein  our  Lord  compares  the  truth 

To  precious  garden  seed?. 
And  just  as  father  gave  all  these 

We  sowed  to  day,  to  you, 
So  God  is  giving  seeds  of  truth 

Day  after  day  anew. 
Within  the  Bible  everywhere 

These  precious  seeds  abound, 
And  in  a  thousand  other  books 

Th(y  also  may  be  found. 
We  find  them  often  in  the  books 

We  read  at  home  ourselves, 
Just  where  you  found  the  flower  seeds — 

Upon  the  school-room  shelves. 
We  find  them,  too,  on  Sabbath-day, 

In  what  the  preachers  preach  ; 
We  find  them  every  working  day 

In  what  our  teachers  teach  ; 
And  when  we  read  or  hear  true  things, 

However  small,  each  one 
Is  seed  that  comes  from  God,  as  all 

The  light  comes  from  the  sun. 
And  just  as  flower-seeds  grow  to  flowers, 

So  should  the  truth's  good  seeds 
Grow  up  in  us  to  noble  thoughts, 

And  loving  words  and  deeds  ; 
Till  we  become  as  gardens  filled 

With  things  as  sweet  and  fair 
As  yonder  hidden  violets, 

Whose  perfume  fills  the  air — 
Till  all  our  life  is  filled  with  love, 

And  truth  and  righteousness, 
With  joy  and  peace  and  purity, 

And  gentle  lowliness. 
But  often,  through  our  sinfulness, 

The  truths  sown  in  us  lie 
Just  like  the  seeds  in  hard,  dry  earth, 

And  wither  up  and  die; 
But  just  as  faiher  made  our  ground 

Ready  on  Saturday, 
God  will  prepare  our  Fouls — will  take 

The  sinfulness  away. 
If  we  will  ask  Him,  He  will  make 

Within  each  one  a  place, 
Softened  and  fit  for  all  His  seeds, 

By  His  good  Spirit's  grace  ; 
And  when  they're  sown,  that  grace  will  come, 

Like  gentle  rain  and  dew, 
And  water  them  with  tender  care, 

Day  after  day  anew. 

And  on  them,  like  the  glorious  sun, 

His  rays  of  love  will  fall ; 
He  is,  in  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Love, 

Whose  light  enlightens  all. 
And  thus  each  little  seed  of  truth 

Within  our  souls  will  grow, 
And  make  them  full  of  flowers  of  grace 

Through  all  our  life  below. 

And  He  will  send  to  us  at  last 

The  messenger  of  love, 
That  we  call  Death,  to  plant  the  flowers 

Within  His  home  above. 
There  they  shall  grow  more  beautiful 

Than  all  that  earth  has  known, 
And  shall  be  woven  into  wreaths, 

And  laid  before  His  throne.        Good  Words. 


From  the  Lancaster  Examiner. 
TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PECULIARITIES 
OF  INSECT  LIFE. 

This  genial,  balmy,  flowering  month  of  June, 
is  also  the  nuptial  season  of  many  useful  and 
destructive  insects.  Of  the  useful  ones,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  this  paper  ;  leav- 
ing them  to  perform  their  uses  in  their  own 
quiet  way.  But  against  the  noxious  kinds,  to 
be  forearmed,  requires  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
forewarned.  Conspicuously  among  these-r- 
although  diminutive  in  size — is  the  Tinea  Ves- 
tinella,  our  common  11  clothes  moth."  These 
may  be  observed  now  every  day,  flying  about  in 
our  stores  and  bouses,  wherever  cloths,  cassi- 
meres  or  woolen  clothing  are  kept;  and  so  slow 
and  awkward  is  their  flight  that,  when  seen, 
they  maybe  easily  stricken  down  and  destroyed. 
Now  is  their  mating  season,  and  when  seen  in 
flight  they  are  seeking  fur  their  partners,  or  for 
a  proper  place  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Cloths 
and  woolen  goods  and  clothing,  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  now,  to  prevent  their  eggs  from  being 
deposited  among  them,  and  then  there  will  be 
little  trouble  hereafter.  The  best  way  is  to  dis- 
turb them  in  their  retreats,  and  when  they  take 
wing,  clap  them  between  the  hands,  or  between 
two  pieces  of  stiff  card  board,  for  they  fly  suf- 
ficiently slow  to  do  this.  The  eggs  look  like  a 
gray,  granular  dust,  and  adhere  to  the  cloth  by 
a  glutinous  substance  deposited  with  them  by 
the  females.  From  this  period  forward  all  their 
mischievous  works  will  be  done  in  silence,  in  se- 
cret, and  in  the  dark  ;  hence  they  should  be 
watched  and  destroyed  now,  in  the  imago  state; 
for  in  destroying  one  female,  you  at  the  same 
time  destroy  hundreds  of  eggs,  each  one  of 
which  would  breed  a  moth.  The  "  clothes 
moths"  form  a  cloth  case  out  of  the  cloth  or 
woolen  material  upon  which  they  feed,  lining 
the  inside  with  fine  silk  floss.  These  cases 
they  never  leave  voluntarily,  but  drag  them 
after  them  wherever  they  go,  and  when 
disturbed,  they  suddenly  draw  their  bodies 
within  them  and  collapse  the  ends,  and  thus 
are  perfectly  hidden  from  view.  "  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and 
therefore  if  the  parent  moths  are  now  destroyed, 
or  woolen  goods  kept  out  of  their  way,  the  re- 
sult, on  the  whole,  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  supplying  remedies  for  the  destruction  of 
the  larvae.  As  they  are  capable  of  finding 
their  way  through  small  apertures,  and  seek  a 
dark  and  safe  retreat  to  deposit  their  eggs,  the 
strong  odors  of  tobacco,  camphor,  benzine  or 
turpentine,  will  prevent  them,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  seeking  such  places.  But  if  the  larvae 
succeed  in  once  getting  a  lodgment  in  woolens, 
and  have  formed  their  cases,  these  substances 
will  have  little  effect,  unless  they  become  satu- 
rated with  them  ;  therefore,  then,  the  best  rem- 
edy will  be  to  beat  them  out  with  a  rattan  and 
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a  stiff  clothes  brash,  gathering  every  one  of  the 
dislodged  cases  up,  and  committing  them  to  the 
boiling  cauldron  or  to  the  flames. 

The  "  Bacon  Beetle" — Dermestes  Lurdarius 
— is  now  also  prowling  about  in  larders  or 
wherever  the  bacon  is  kept,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  eggs  therein.  Ham.3,  shoulders, 
flitches,  and  dried  beef,  secured  now  against 
their  ingress,  will  be  tolerably  safe  hereafter  ; 
although  a  few  of  the  beetles  may  be  found 
roaming  all  season.  The  greatest  damage  done 
by  this  beetle  is  in  laying  the  eggs.  After  these 
are  hatched,  and  then  it  is  the  larvae  which 
does  the  mischief — producing  what  is  known 
under,  the  name  of  "  wormy  meat."  The  best 
thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  clean  them  out  en- 
tirely, wrapping  the  hams  up  securely  with 
cloths  or  paper,  depositing  them  in  a  box  or 
barrel  of  very  dry  ashes  or  oats,  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  larvae  of  a  two-winged  fly 
— a  maggot — which  gets  into  hams  and  other 
dried  meats,  which  may  be  treated  after  the 
same  manner. 

The  "  Museum  Beetle" — Anthrenui  Mumrum 
— is  active  in  this  month  particularly,  although 
not  inactive  at  any  season,  unless  a  very  cold  one. 
This  beetle  has  decided  partialities  for  cabinets 
of  insects,  upon  which  its  larvae  prey,  but  none 
the  less  destructive  to  stuffed  birds,  and  ladies' 
furs.  It  is  a  small,  mottled,  tortoise-shaped  in- 
sect, about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  of  an  oval 
form. 

The  terror  of  the  orchardist,  the  "  Striped 
Apple  tree  Borer,"  may  now  be  daily  looked  for. 
This  insect  is  the  S'iperda  Bivittata  of  Say, 
and  is  the  greatest  enemy  that  the  trunk  of  the 
apple  and  quince  trees  have.  As  the  female  of 
this  insect  always  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  just  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth — seldom  much  above  or  bViow  it — 
therefore  quince  and  apple  trees  at  this  season 
of  the  year  should  be  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  this  their  worst  enemy.  This  can 
be  effected  by  enveloping  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  in  a  circle  of  stiff  paper,  leather,  or  oil- 
cloth, about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide, 
leaving  the  lower  margin  extend  two  or  three 
inches  under  ground,  and  the  upper  one  banded 
so  closely  to  the  tree  that  no  insect  can  pass  be- 
tween it  and  the  bark.  If  this  bandage  is  kept 
on  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  there 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  in- 
sect at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  econ- 
omy of  this  insect  is  this:  Sometimes  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  fe- 
male saperda  deposits  her  eggs  near  the  root  of 
the  apple  or  quince  tree.  If  timely  attended  to, 
these  eggs  may  be  detached  and  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  a  stiff  hand  scrub  and  soft  soap  dilu- 
ted. If  not  disturbed,  in  about  fifteen  days 
these  eggs  will  hatch,  and  the  young  grub  will 
find  its  way  through  a  small  aperture,  into  the 


bark,  near  the  sap  wood,  where  it  will  remain 
feeding  for  a  whole  year.  The  second  year  it 
will  penetrate  the  wood  itself,  and  the  third 
year  it  will  penetrate  it  farther ;  not,  however, 
going  much  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  I  have  found  them  at  least  two  feet  above 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  larvae  cuts 
a  hole  out  to  the  bark,  and  undergoes  its  pupal 
transformation.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season,  the 
perfect  ^beetle  will  be  evolved,  when  it  will  cut 
a  round  hole  through  the  bark,  and  go  in  se#arch 
of  its  mate,  and  afterwards  repeat  again  the 
same  course.  This  beetle  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  cylindrical  in  form,  brown  and  white 
striped  lengthwise,  and  with  a  long  pair  of 
horns  (antennas).  Where  the  grubs  enter  the 
trunk  will  be  found  a  small  quantity  of  the  cut- 
tings, and  there  the  exploration  should  be 
made,  and  the  young  worms  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  knife.  When  they  have  already  pene- 
trated the  wood,  they  may  be  reached  some- 
times with  a  long  steel  wire,  barbed  at  the  end, 
and  drawn  out  or  punched  to  death.  The 
best  remedy,  however,  by  far,  is  to  prevent  the 
female  from  depositing  her  eggs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  in  the  manner  above  described. 

THE  SPIDER'S  WEB. 

How  wonderful  is  the  tenuity  of. these  fairy- 
like lines,  yet  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
serial  voyager  to  run  through  the  air,  and  catch 
his  prey  which  ventures  within  his  domain.  It 
is  so  fine  that,  in  the  web  of  the  gossamer  spider, 
the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  there  are  twenty  tubes, 
through  which  is  drawn  the  viscid  globules,  the 
gummy  matter  it  employs  in  spinning,  each  of 
the  thickness  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  It 
takes  140  of  these  globules  to  form  a  single 
spiral  line;  it  has  twenty-four  circumlocutions 
to  go  through,  which  gives  the  number  of  3360. 
We  have  thus  got  the  average  total  number  of 
lines  between  two  radii  of  the  circle  )  multi- 
plying that  number  by  26,  the  number  of  radii 
which  the  untiring  insect  spins,  gives  the  total 
amount  of  87,360  viscid  globules  before  the  net 
is  complete. 

The  dimensions  of  the  net,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  species.  Some  will  be  composed  of  as 
many  as  120,000  lines :  yet  even  to  form  this 
net,  the  spider  will  only  take  five  minutes  ! 
Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  process  by  which  the 
spider  draws  the  thread  from  its  body — more 
wonderful  than  any  rope  or  silk  spinning.  Each 
of  these  spinnerets  is  covered  with  rows  of 
bristle-like  points,  so  very  fiae  that  a  space 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  will  cover  a  thou- 
sand of  them.  From  each  of  these  points  or 
tubes  issues  a  small  but  slender  thread,  which 
unites  with  the  other  threads,  so  that  from  each 
spinneret  proceeds  a  series  of  threads,  forming 
one  compound  whole ;  these  are  situated  about 
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one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  spin- 
erets ;  they  also  unite  and  form  one  thread,  624 
of  which  are  used  by  the  spider  in  forming  his 
net.  With  the  instrument  which  nature  has 
given  him,  the  claws  of  his  feet,  the  spider 
guides  and  arranges  the  glutinous  thread  as  this 
seemingly  inexhaustible  fibre  is  drawn  from  his 
body  and  interweaves  them  with  each  other 
until  the  web  is  complete.  In  this  way  spiders 
are  weavers  of  a  supple  line,  whose  touch,  for 
quickness  and  fineness,  surpasses  that  of  any 
spinning  jenny. —  CasseM's  Family  Paper. 

 .—«a> —  

Fioni  Chambers?  Journal. 

THE  OPEN  POLAR  SEA. 

Arctic  adventure,  notwithstanding  its  grim 
monotony,  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  travel 
of  which  neither  adventurers  nor  readers  weary. 
The  same  men  who  have  already  dared  the  pack 
and  the  iceberg,  the  sunless  dark  and  cruel 
cold,  are  always  fascinated  by  the  scene  of  their 
perils  and  sufferings,  and  return  to  it,  if  pos- 
sible, once  and  again.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there 
is  an  attraction  for  resolute  spirits  in  solitudes 
which  only  a  few — and  often  none — of  their 
fellow- creatures  have  visited  before  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  so  many  expeditions 
should  have  been  undertaken,  not  only  volun- 
tarily but  enthusiastically,  to  so  desolate  and 
arid  a  region.  While  any  hope  of  finding  a 
practicable  north-west  passage  existed,  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  the  first  to  bear  their 
country's  flag  athwart  the  North,  and  to  part 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  its  head  with  their 
patient  keel,  one  could  imagine  the  charm  of 
such  an  enterprise  ;  but  now  that  the  feasibility 
of  penetrating  the  world  in  that  direction  has 
been  utterly  disproved,  it  is  curious  indeed, 
that  the  North  Pole  should  have  almost  the 
same  attraction  for  many  hardy  and  intelligent 
men  as  it  has  for  needles. 

With  regard  to  the  leaders  of  such  expedi- 
tions, who  thoroughly  understand  the  scientific 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  reap  their  reward  in 
attaining  them;  who  call  gigantic  cliffs,  and 
capes,  and  bays  by  their  own  names,  it  is  not 
so  strange.  But  how  the  rank  and  file  can  be 
so  easily  induced  to  accompany  their  captains, 
and  fight  against  such  terrible  foes  for  a  cause 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  is  really  remark- 
able. Science;  indeed,  may  in  this  case  boast 
of  as  faithful  and  self-*abnegative  votaries  as 
Superstition  herself.  She  has  only,  it  seems, 
t^  exhibit  a  u  unifilar  magnetometer,"  a  "Wur- 
deman  compass/'  and  a  few  box  and  pocket 
chronometers,  and  half  the  able-bodied  seamen 
in  New  York  or  Liverpool  are  prepared  to  plant 
her  standard  on  the  uttermost  ice-fields  of  the 
North.  The  "  reflecting  circle,"  which  is  also 
included  in  her  outfit,  finds  no  parallel  in  them; 
with  an  unquestioning  obedience,  they  cheer- 
fully set  forth  to  do  her  unknown  behests,  and 
only  too  often  perish  in  accomplishing  them. 


What  would  appear  to  be  a  discouragement 
itself  amounting  to  repulsion,  is  the  necessity 
for  passing  the  long  arctic  night  before  any- 
thing can  be  done  at  all :  the  invariable  proce- 
dure being  to  set  out  in  autumn,  push  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  ice-pack  will  permit,  and 
then  go  in  to  winter  quarters,  in  preparation 
for  the  only  time  for  action,  the  brief  arctic 
spring.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  and  dreadful 
sort  of  enterprise,  this  invasion  of  King  Winter's 
proper  realm,  and  strange  is  the  panoply  em- 
ployed. The  ship,  however  small,  must  needs 
be  armor  plated  at  the  bows,  sheathed  with 
thick  planking,  and  crossed  with  heavy  beams 
for  warfare  with  the  solid  sea — i.e.,  the  *  pack  ' 
through  which  it  must  be  pushed,  and  not 
those  slow-moving,  pale-green  mountains,  with 
their  heads  above  the  mast,  to  strike  against 
which  is  instant  destruction.  The  store  of  pro- 
visions, too,  which  are  of  an  unusual  kind,  is 
immense,  since  no  one  knows  whether  the  voy- 
age will  last  for  one  year,  or  for  two  or  three  ; 
nay,  whether  those  uprisen  waves,  made  rigid 
ere  their  anger  can  be  spent,  as  knights  of  old 
by  magician's  evil  spell,  may  not  forbid  escape, 
and  keep  them  Winter's  prisoners  for  life.  It 
is  essential,  during  that  long  depressing  night 
which  knows  no  dawn,  that  no  creature- com  fort 
shall  at  least  be  wanting,  and  therefore  the 
items  of  supply,  even  of  the  humblest  exped;- 
tions  of  this  nature,  read  more  like  those  of  a 
fashionable  picnic-party,  than  the  provision-list 
of  a  schooner.  The  ship  United  States,  in 
which  Dr.  Hayes  sailed  from  Boston,  in  July, 
I860,*  to  ascertain,  for  certain,  the  existence  of 
an  Open  Polar  Sea,  was  a  vessel  of  this  kind. 
His  crew  consisted  of  but  fourteen  men,  all  told, 
and  he  had  only  one  scientific  associate  among 
them,  Mr.  Sonntag,  fated  to  leave  his  bones  in 
that  inhospitable  clime.  This  little  party  was, 
however,  as  I  have  hinted,  wonderfully  well 
'  found  '  in  all  things  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
they  had  rather  an  embarrassment  of  such 
riches.  The  ship  was  so  loaded,  that  'standing 
in  the  gangway,  you  could  at  any  time  lean 
over  the  monkey-rail,  and  touch  the  sea  with 
your  fingers/  During  some  "  rough  handling  '; 
in  the  strait  called  Davis's — but  what  might  be 
called  anybody's  who  has  ever  experienced  it — 
the  captain's  cabin  (six  feet  by  ten)  was  flooded 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  the  sailors  were  liter- 
ally drowned  out  of  the  forecastle.  Yet  this 
was  but  as  summer-yachting  in  the  Solent,  to 
their  subsequent  rubs  with  icebergs.  For  days, 
the  Greenland  fog  concealed  these  giant  foes, 


*The  Open  Polar  Sea.  London  :  Sampson  Low  St 
Son.  The  publication  of  this  narrative,  we  are  told, 
was  delayed  until  now  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  during  which  the  author  was 
occupied  with  the  superintendence  of  an  army  hos- 
pital containing  five  thousand  inmates — surely  ex- 
cuse sufficient. 
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but  at  last  it  lifted,  and  berg  after  berg  burst 
into  view,  u  like  castles  in  a  fairy  tale."  ! 

The  sadden  change  to  sunlight,  and  what  it  i 
showed,  was  something  marvellous.  "  The  bergs  • 
had  wholly  lost  their  chilly  aspect,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant  heavens,  seemed, 
in  the  distance,  like  masses  of  burnished  metal  j 
or  solid  flame.  Nearer  at  hand,  they  were 
huge  blocks  of  Parian  mirble,  inlaid  with  mam- 
moth gems  of  pearl  and  opal;  one,  in  particular, 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  the  grand.  Its  form 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Coliseum,  and  it  lay 
so  far  away,  that  half  its  height  was  buried  be- 
neath the  line  of  blood-red  waters.  The  sun 
slowly  rolling  along  the  horizon,  passed  behind 
it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  Roman  ruin  had 
suddenly  taken  fire.  In  the  shadows  of  the 
bergs,  the  water  was  a  rich  green,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  soft  and  tender  than  the  grada- 
tions of  color  made  by  the  sea,  shoaling  on  the 
sloping  tongue  of  a  berg  close  beside  us.  The 
tint  increased  in  intensity  where  the  ice  over- 
hung the  water,  and  a  deep  cavern,  near  by, 
exhibited  the  solid  color  of  the  malachite,  min- 
gled with  the  transparency  of  the  emerald ; 
while,  in  strange  contrast,  a  broad  streak  of  co- 
balt blue  ran  diagonally  through  its  body." 
These  beauoiful  miracles  of  nature  are  some- 
times of  an  incredible  size.  In  Tessnissak  Bay 
there  was  one  which  had  beeu  grounded,  the 
natives  said,  for  two  years,  and  which,  being  al- 
most square-sided  above  the  sea,  must  have 
borne  the  same  shape  beneath  it,  so  that  its 
contents  could  be  approximated  to;  the  wall 
which  faced  the  shore  was  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
so  that  Dr.  Hayes  estimated  it  to  weigh  some- 
thing like  two  thousand  millions  of  tons.  It  had 
stranded  in  a  depth  of  half  a  mile.  4 

Once  only,  the  well-sieered  vessel  fell  foul 
of  one  of  these  floating  monsters.  "The  schooner 
struck  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  shock, 
s'ight  though  it  was,  disengaged  some  fragments 
of  ice  that  were  large  enough  to  have  crushed 
the  vessel,  had  they  struck  her,  and  also  many 
little  lumps  which  rattled  about  us — but,  for- 
tuuately,  no  person  was  hit.  The  quarter  deck 
was  quickly  cleared,  and  all  hands,  crowding 
fo  ward,  anxiously  watched  the  boat.  The  berg 
now  began  to  revolve,  and  was  settling  slowly 
over  us  ;  the  little  lumps  fell  thicker  and  faster 
upon  the  after-deck,  and  the  forecastle  was  the 
only  place  where  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
safety.  At  length,  the  berg  itself  saved  us 
from  destruction  ;  an  immense  mass  broke  off 
from  that  part  which  was  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  this,  a  dozen  times  larger  than 
the  schooner,  came  rushing  up  within  a  few 
yards  of  us,  sending  a  vast  volume  of  foam  and 
water  flying  from  its  sides.  This  rupture  ar- 
rested the  revolution,  and  the  berg  began  to 
settle  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  now  came 


another  danger.  A  long  tongue  was  protruding 
immediately  underneath  the  schooner;  already 
the  keel  was  slipping  and  grinding  upon  it,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  we  should  be  knocked 
up  into  the  air  like  a  football,  or  at  least  car- 
sized.  But  once  more  the  berg  itself  came  to 
their  relief,  for  its  opposite  side  began  to  split, 
piec '  by  piece,  and  sent  the  huge  mass  revolv- 
ing back  again.  The  reports  followed  in  such 
quick  succession  that  "  the  whole  air  seemed  a 
reservoir  of  frightful  sound  f  but  the  hard 
words  broke  no  bones,  and  the  little  schooner 
escaped  from  its  terrible  foe — "still  rocking 
and  rolling  like  a  thing  of  life,"  and  emitting 
great  cascades  from  its  split  sides  into  the  foam- 
ing sea — with  life,  though  without  a  mainboom. 
For  five  hours  this  Titan  tumbling  and  crash- 
ing continued,  and  then  from  the  mass,  "  a 
piece  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  hundred  feet 
high,  come  off,  with  a  report  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  by  a  thousand  pieces  of 
artillery  simultaneously  discharged,"  which  con- 
cluded the  display  (as  it  well  might),  except 
that  the  two  fragments  kept  wallowing  in  the 
sea  for  hours  afterwards. 

These  iceberg  troubles  assailed  our  voyagers 
in  Baffin's  Bay  ;  but  when  they  reached  Smith's 
Sound,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  so 
far  as  Cape  Hatherton,  intending  there  to  win- 
ter, came  the  worse  dangers  of  the  pack-ice. 
Owing  to  the  great  audacity  of  its  captain,  the 
little  schooner  was  actually  beset  in  mid-chan- 
nel. The  ice  came  so  rapidly  down  the  Sound 
that  it  nipped  and  held  the  ship.  The  dreadful 
change  from  comparatively  open  water  to  "  pack" 
was  marvellously  sudden.  The  scene  around 
us  was  as  imposing  as  it  was  alarming.  Except 
the  earthquake  and  volcano,  there  is  not  in 
nature  an  exhibition  of  force  comparable  with 
that  of  the  ice  fields  of  the  arctic  seas.  They 
close  together,  when  driven  by  the  wind  or 
by  currents  against  the  land  or  other  resisting 
object,  with  the  pressure  of  millions  of  moving 
tons,  and  the  crash,  and  noise,  and  confusion 
are  truly  terrific.  We  were  now  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  these  exhibit- 
ions of  polar  dynamics,  and  we  became  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  the  schooner  was  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  dynamometer.  Yast  ridges  were 
thrown  up  vjherever  the  floes  came  together, 
to  be  submerged  again  when  the  pressure  was 
exerted  in  another  quarter;  and  over  the  sea 
around  us  these  pulsating  lines  of  uplift,  which 
in  some  cases  reached  an  altitude  of  not  less 
than  sixty  feet — higher  than  our  mast-head — 
told  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  enemy 
which  was  threatening  us.  At  length  the  ice 
actually  touched  the  schooner,  and  "as  if  with 
the  elevating  power  of  a  thousand  jack-screws, 
we  found  ourselves  going  up  into  the  air." 
Thus  involuntarily  exaited,  they  remained  for 
a  very  anxious  eight  hours ;  but,  fortunately, 
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the  monster  fines  changed  their  course  to  the 
westward,  and  causing  the  one  upon  which  the 
schooner  hung  to  revolve,  set  the  United  States 
free,  though  sorely  damaged;  the  hold  filled 
with  water,  the  rudder  split,  the  sternpost 
started,  and  the  whole  ship  rendered  not  only 
no  longer  ice-proof,  but  unseaworthy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
SEVENTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  7th 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month*, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  vear  , 


1866. 

1867; 

15  days. 

0  « 

2  " 
14  » 

8  days. 
2  « 
5  " 
16  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1866. 

1867. 

80.33  deg. 
99.25  " 
63.00  " 
2.52  in. 

2047 

76.48  deg. 
92.50  " 
62.00  " 
2.38  in. 

1415 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  6th 
month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793—1838  

Lowest    do.       do.     do.  1816 


75.67  deg. 


81.00 
68.00 


First,  month   

Second  month.. 
Third  month.... 
Fourth  month.. 

Fifth  month  

Sixth  month.... 
Seventh  month. 


Totals. 


RAIN. 

186fi. 

1867. 

3.14  inch 

1.70  inch. 

6.61  « 

2.89  " 

2.15  " 

5.46  " 

2.93  " 

1.31  « 

4.68  » 

7.82  « 

2.96  " 

11.02  « 

2.52  " 

2.38  " 

24.99  " 

32.58  " 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  months  under  review  was  a  tiifie 
above  the  average  -for  seventy-eight  years  past,  it 
whs  several  degrees  below  that  of  last  year,  with 
just  about  the  same  quantity  of  rain,  while  the  total 
quantity  thus  far  (xceeds  that  of  last  year  about 
seven  and  one-half  inches.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  our  re- 
view. J.  M.  E. 
'  Fhila.,  8th  mo.  2d,  1867. 


Let  us  live  a  life  of  delight  in  God,  and  love 
to  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  one  whom  we  love 
and  value.  Let  the  flowing  in  of  every  stream 
of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain ;  and  in  every 


thing  that  is  grateful  to  us ;  let  us  taste  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  Let  the  drying  up  of  every 
stream  of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain,  and 
let  us  rejoice  the  more  in  God  for  our  being 
deprived  of  that  which  we  used  to  rejoice  in. — 
P.  Henry. 

ITEMS. 

Catherine  Maria  Scdwick,  the  well  known  authorg- 
ess,  died  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Tin  Ore  has  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  inex- 
haustable  quantities  near  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri.  The 
discovery  was  recently  made  by  an  experienced 
Welsh  tin  mincer.  The  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  previously  supposed  to  be  rich  in  copper, 
and  perhaps  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  indications  of  tin.  Assays  of 
samples  of  the  ore,  it  is  reported,  show  it  to  contain 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  tin  than  any  before 
known.  The  ore  is  at  or  near  the  surface,  while  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  now  worked  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  deep. 

Workmen  are  laying  foundations  to  the  new 
abutment  for  the  new  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  intendc-d  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers 
only.  The  bridge  will  be  located  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  International  Hotel  on  the  American 
side,  and  the  Clifton  .House  on  the  Canada  side.  It 
will  require  a  span  of  1,260  feet.  The  width  will  be 
10  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  water  100  feet. 
The  structure  will  be  of  the  usual  wire  cables,  rest- 
ing upon  wooden  towers.  It  will  be  abundantly 
strong  and  safe  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

The  Coolie  Trade  is  springing  up  quite  briskly  in 
Havana.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  states  that  four  cargoes,  comprising 
1082  coolies,  arrived  in  that  port  in  a  single  week, 
and  the  ships  employed  were  all  sailing  under  the 
Spanish  flag.  The  mortality  on  shipboard  of  these 
unfortunate  coolies  is  reported  to  have  been  quite 
large.  The  recent  attempts  to  import  coolies  into 
Louisiana  has  caused  some  excitement,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  nefarious  traffic,  which  is  quite  as 
bad  as  the  slave  trade,  will  be  stopped  at  once. 

New  Submarine  Cables  connecting  England  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  constantly  being  laid. 
Permanent  and  direct  communication  has  just  been 
established  between  London  and  Bremen  and  Lon- 
don and  Hamburg,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Reuter,  the  European  news  agent. 

The  Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  contemplated  in 
Holland.  An  eminent  engineer  has  formed  a  plan 
for  the  reclamation  of  500,000  acres  of  the  ground 
now  covered  by  that  body  of  water,  and  a  favorable 
result  is  anticipated,  owing  to  the  success  attending 
similar  operations  in  the  Harlem  Lake. 

It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  of  elastic  sponge,  to  be  used  for  up- 
holstery and  for  all  purposes  for  which  curled  hair 
is  now  used.  It  is  said  that  a  sponge  mattress  pos- 
sesses all  the  advantages  of  hair,  and  can  be  afforded 
much  cheaper.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  simi- 
lar to  tbat  of  paper  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  pulp 
is  concerned. 

The  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention  has 
adopted  female  suffrage  as  well  as  suffrage  for 
Indians. 

Attempts  are  being  made  in  Illinois  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  from  beets. 
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Tor  Eriends'  Intelligencer. 
PRESBYTERIAN  SEPARATIONS  AND  REUNIONS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Contiuued  from  page  355.) 

Having  given  a  concise  account  of  the  sepa- 
ration which  occurred  in  1838,  and  shown  that 
the  alienation  of  feeling  engendered  by  it  has, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  gradually  subsided,  until 
the  two  parties  can  cordially  intermingle  in 
their  religious  services,  I  propose  to  examine 
what  are  the  prospects  of  a  complete  reunion. 
The  following  remarks  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune present  a  hopeful  view  of  the  negotiations 
now  pending : 

"  If  it  were  not  that  disputes  are  apt  to  be 
bitter  in  proportion  as  the  subject  of  them  is 
trifling,  it  would  excite  surprise  that  the  work 
of  reunion  between  the  wings  of  so  powerful  an 
organization  should  be  thought  difficult.  The 
present  arrangement  is  in  the  most  competent 
hands.  Two  Committees,  each  representing  one 
of  the  General  Assemblies,  have  charge  of  the 
details.  These  Committees  are  composed  of 
able,  devout  and  conscientious  men.  The  spirit, 
on  both  sides,  has  been  sweet  and  friendly.  The 
terms  seem  to  be  fair.  The  reunion  of  two  in- 
dependent bodies  on  equal  terms  is  the  end  con- 
templated. If  the  tendency  throughout  Protest- 
ant Christendom  be,  as  many  say  it  is,  toward 
unity,  in  this  case  it  ought  to  show  its  power. 
The  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  less  than  it  would 
be  in  any  other  denomination.  The.  unities  are 
fundamental.    The  diversities  are  superficial.  1 


There  is  a  common  parentage,  a  common 
history,  a  common  share  in  great  traditions, 
and  in  the  renown  of  great  men.  Spirit  and 
aims  are  essentially  the  same.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  the  same;  the  instrumentalities  for 
doing  it  are  the  same.  The  Articles  of  Belief 
are  unassailed ;  the  Creed  is  one  for  all,  the 
catechism,  the  ordinance,  the  symbol.  Both 
parties  use  the  same  weapons  to  keep  at  bay  or 
defeat  the  same  foes.  Both  have  at  heart  the 
same  interests — intellectual,  spiritual,  social. 
There  is  no  political  breach,  for  both  profess 
the  ancient  loyalty  to  republican  government, 
and  to  the  cause  of  personal  liberty.  The 
grounds  of  difference  were  never  very  deep, 
never  touched  the  sphere  of  vital  religion.  The 
occasions  of  dispute  have  passed  by,  and  the 
questions  in  dispute  have,  some  of  them,  prob- 
ably become  obsolete.  At  all  events,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  say  they  have. 

We  shall  watch,  therefore,  with  more  than 
usual  interest  this  new  negotiation.  The  results  of 
it  will  show,  better  than  anything  else  can,  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  among  Protestant  sects  is 
toward  unity." 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  difficulties* 
in  the  way  of  this  consummation,  which  will  re- 
quire both  wisdom  and  charity  for  their  removal. 
They  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Independent,  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  editor  by  Samuel  T. 
Spear,  a    minister   conected  with,  the  New 
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School  organization.    The  greater  part  of  his 
communication  is  here  subjoined. 

"  It  is  au  undoubted  fact  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have,  for  several 
years  past,  evinced  towards  each  other  a  cour- 
tesy, consideration,  and  confidence,  which,  un- 
happily, did  not  exist  for  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  years  immediately  following  the  division. 
It  is  especially  true  that  Old  School  Presby- 
terians have  abandoned  the  theory  of  gradual 
absorption  in  respect  to  the  New  School,  and  to 
a  large  extent  the  offensive  practice  of  impugn- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  the  latter.  It  is  equally 
true  that,  of  late,  there  has  been  a  growing  dis- 
position in  both  branches  toward  organic  union, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  by  the  two  General  Assemblies,  in 
the  recent  report  of  this  committee,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Assemblies  thereon.  This 
brings  the  whole  matter  before  both  branches  of 
the  church  for  consideration. 

Will  this  union  take  place  under  the  circum- 
stances as  now  existing,  and  according  to  the 
plan  as  submitted  by  the  joint  committee? 
Upon  this  question  I  understand  you  to  seek  my 
opinion.  This  opinion  I  shall  express  by  a  brief 
comment  on  the  following  series  of  points : 

1.  It  is  very  plain  that#  the  effort  ought  not 
to  be  successful,  unless  both  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  amounting 
almost  to  unanimity,  think  the  union  expedient 
and  sincerely  desire  it.  The  committee  name 
a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  both  bodies  ;  yet 
I  have  serious  doubts  whether  a  measure  chang- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  status  of  all  the  churches 
in  both  bodies,  or  merging  all  the  churches  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  into  the  other, 
ought  to  be  carried  except  by  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  the 
parties  to  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  a  very  grave 
question  whether  the  ecclesiastical  relation  and 
rights  of  the  local  churches,  as  now  established, 
are  to  be  disposed  of  and  altered  by  any  vote 
taken  in  the  presbyteries.  Suppose  some  of 
these  churches  as  a  whole,  and  minorities  in 
others,  refuse  to  abide  by  such  a  vote  ;  suppose 
they  insist  on  remaining  just  as  they  are,  and 
where  they  are ;  and  then  the  consequence 
would  be  division  in  one  direction  in  order  to 
effect  union  in  another.  How  the  question  will 
be  decided  when  submitted  to  the  presbyteries, 
if  ever  so  submitted,  I  of  course  cannot  tell. 
Yet  at  present  I  see  no  sufficient  indications 
that  the  measure,  when  thoroughly  canvassed, 
as  it  will  be,  and  certainly  ought  to  be,  will  se- 
cure the  majority  specified  by  the  committee. 
In  this  remark  I  allude  more  particularly  to 
that  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong, 
not  feeling  myself  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  other  branch. 

2.  If  any  considerable  minority  in  the  Old 
School  shall  be  found  in  opposition  to  the 


measure,  this  fact  would  be  fatal  to  its  success  j 

with  the  New  School.  The  latter,  now  at  peace  j  { 
among  themselves,  and  by  their  prosperity  and 

good  order  both  deserving  and  commanding  the  c 

respect  of  their  Old  School  brethren,  will  not  t 

be  likely  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  fight  j. 

over  again  the  old  battles.    They  have  had  f 

quite  enough  of  this  to  knew  what  it  means.  j 

But  for  the  persistent,  and,  as  I  think,  wholly  -j 
unjustifiable  attack  of  the  Old  School  upon  the 

New,  there  would  not  have  been  any  division  )  c 

and  hence  the  prospects  of  union  between  the  ( 

two  will  be  very  materially  affected  by  the  atti-  fi 

tude  of  Old  School  Presbyterians.  Nothing  i 
short  of  the  most  earnest  and  nearly  unanimous   -  ^ 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  give  the  j  c 
measure  the  least  hope  of  success  with  New  I  „ 

School  Presbyterians.  This  question  is  not  to  be  j( 

manipulated  by  a  few  leaders.  The  heart  of  the  gj 

Church  must  be  thoroughly  in  it  on  both  sides,  Cl 

or  nothing  can  be  done.  j] 

3.  I  have  failed  to  see  any  urgent,  practical 
necessity  pressing  upon  either  branch  of  the  &l 
Presbyterian  Church  which  requires  organic  - 
union  in  order  to  its  relief.  Both  branches  are  R 
strong  in  themselves.  Both  are  well  organized.  fl 
Both  have  their  missionary  boards  forthepropa-  'g 
gation  of  the^  Gospel.  Both  have  large  in-  |j 
vested  interests.  The  country  in  which  both  f 
are  working  is  abundantly  ample  for  both,  with-  g 
out  any  conflict  or  jealousy.  Both  are  in  the  jz 
process  of  rapid  growth.  Neither  needs  the  r{ 
other  for  the  purposes  of  church  life.  It  might  e, 
be  a  pleasant  spectacle  in  some  respects  to  see  0] 
the  two  united  in  one  organic  fold;  but  it  is  (j 
very  far  from  being  evident  that  the  aggregate  g, 
usefulness  of  the  two  would  be  increased  thereby.  ^ 
It  might  be  seriously  impaired,  especially  if  the  ^ 
union  is  to  result  in  the  revival  of  old  contro-  0| 
versies.  There  is  at  least  some  danger  that  the  g 
spirit  of  part?/  would  again  make  its  appearance.  sj 
It  is,  hence,  a  very  important  question  for  both  ^ 
branches  to  consider  whether  both — each  now  ^ 
working  so  well  in  the  separate  state,  and  each  0j 
accustomed  to  its  own  particular  line  of  policy-—  p 
had  not  better  let  well  enough  alone.  o, 

4.  New  School  Presbyterians,  in  looking  at  i  5 
this  subject,  will  readily  see  that  their  position  j  C( 
in  the  united  body  would  be  that  of  a  minority ,  jj 
since  the  other  branch  would  contribute  the  1  ^ 
largest  element  to  the  common  organization,  and  I  g 
hence  be  able  to  count  the  most  votes  in  the  ^ 
General  Assembly.    As  a  natural  result,  the  ^ 
Old  School  would  determine  the  general  pol- 
icy  and  course  of  the  united  body.    Union  ^ 
would  be  practically  merging  the  New  School  j  ^ 
into  the  Old,  so  far  as  the  control  and  manage-  ^ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  matters  are  concerned. 
The  politics  of  the  Church  would  be  virtually 
Old  School.    I  have  some  doubts  whether  New.  ^ 
School  Presbyterians  will  judge  it  best  to  put 
themselves  in  this  position.  Among  themselves  ^ 
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thoy  now  do  things  in  their  own  way,  and  that,  union?  The  two  Schools  once  contended  over  thi  * 
too,  a  very  good  way;  they  have  an  ample  op-  j  difference  with  great  earnestness;  and,  if  brought 
portunity  for  the  display  of  their  own  peculiar  together  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  organism, 
characteristics.  Bat  ia  the  event  of  union,  all  j  upon  a  basis  manifestly  so  ambiguous  and  uncer- 
this  would  be  greatly  modified  by  the  numerical  j  tain  as  that  proposed  by  the  committee,  they 
preponderance  of  the  Old  School.  This,  I  con-  are  quite  likely  to  do  the  same  thing  a  second 
fess,  seems  to  me  a  point  which  New  School  j  time.  It  strikes  me  that  this  point  needs  a  more 
Presbyterians  will  do  well  thoroughly  to  consider  !  precise  and  definite  solution.    There  ought  to 


before  taking  the  step  proposed 

5.  The  doctrinal  basis,  as  submitted  by  the 
committee,  is  in  the  following  words :  '  The 
Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sin- 
cerely received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  its  fair  historical  sense,  as  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  two  bodies,  in  opposition  to  Anti- 
nomianism  and  Fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the  other, 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  sense  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  adopted/  Just  here  lies,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  whole  question. 

What  is  this  '  fair  historical  sense,  as  it  is 
accepted  by  the  two  bodies ;'  and  when  and 
where  has  it  been  set  forth?  Is  this  sense  the 
same  in  the  two  schools  ?  And  if  not,  then 
which  of  the  two  senses — that  of  the  Old 
School,  or  that  of  the  New — is  to  be  deemed 
the  1  fair  historical  sense  V  Is  there  to  be  a 
new  sense,  different  from  that  of  either  of  the 
Schools,  which  shall  have  the  power  to  harmon- 
ize both  ?  Are  the  two  senses,  though  in  some 
respects  different,  to  be  accepted  and  adopted, 
each  being  viewed  as  perfectly  orthodox  ?  No 
one  can  deny  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the 


be  an  absolute  and  explicit  covenant  of  mutual 
toleration,  in  plain  words,  binding  both  schools 
in  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  ;  and  if 
they  cannot  agree  to  such  a  covenant,  to  be 
placed  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church, 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  union,  then  this  fact 
will  be  proof  conclusive  that  they  had  better 
not  unite  together.  Such  a  covenant  is  the 
very  least  that  the  exigency  will  permit ;  and 
as  human  nature  is  constructed,  even  among 
theologians,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  even  this 
would  answer  the  purpose.  I  object  to  the 
basis  of  the  committee,  because  in  the  well- 
known  circumstances  to  which  it  refers  it  is  in- 
definite, and  hence  liable  to  almost  any  inter- 
pretation which  party  spirit  might  inspire.  Per- 
haps the  committee  could  not  agree  to  a  more 
definite  basis;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  they  had  better  try  to  agree  at  all. 
The  simple  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  basis  has 
failed  to  unite  the  t  wo  schools  ;  and  now,  if  we 
are  to  have  something  added  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation, to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
failure  in  the  event  of  reunion,  then  let  that 
something  be  as  definite  as  words  can  make  it. 
6.  The  excinding  acts  of  1837,  originally 


Confession  of  Faith,  Presbyterians  of  the  two  j  enacted  by  the  Old  School,  and  at  no  subse- 
Schools  have  differed  to  some  extent,  and  that  I  quent  period  disaffirmed,  and  always  declared 


they  still  differ.  They  stand  in  this  respect  just 
where  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Princeton,  for  example,  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  though  subscribing  to  the  same  confes- 
sion, are  very  clearly  Calvanistic  theologians  of 
different  types.  The  Immediate  Imputation 
Theory  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  theodicy 
of  the  one  is  not  held  by  the  other ;  and  hence 
Princeton,  the  recognized  expounder  of  Old 
School  theology,  cannot  consistently  regard  Mr. 
Barnes  as  being  orthodox,  though  he  is  most 
cordially  accepted  and  honored  as  such  by  his 
New  School  brethren.  The  simple  truth  is, 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
Schools,  hitherto  claimed  by  the  Old  School  to 
be  essential  and  vital,  and  also  admitted  as  a 
fact  by  the  New  School,  while  denied  to  be  es- 
sential and  vital.  Thus  the  matter  has  stood ; 
thus  it  now  stands;  and  thus  it  will  continue 
to  stand,  unless  the  Old  School  do — what  there 
is  not  much  probability  of  their  doing— virtually 
concede  that  all  their  past  allegations  of  heresy 
against  the  New  School  were  little  better  than 
simple  slander. 

Now,  in  respect  to  this  admitted  difference, 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  are  to  be  the  terms  of 


by  the  New  School  to  be  acts  of  gross  ecclesias- 
tical usurpation  and  outrage,  are  left  untouched 
in  the  proposed  plan  of  union.  They  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  division.  The  as- 
sumption of  powers  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly  involved  in  these  acts  has  never 
been  recalled.  It  remains  on  the  record  uncon- 
tradicted and  unchanged ;  and  there  it  will  re- 
main, unless  something  more  than  the  commit- 
tee propose  be  done  to  change  it.  This,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  will  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to 
New  School  Presbyterians,  especially  when  they 
remember  that  they  differ  somewhat  from  their 
Old  School  brethren  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly.  They  will  naturally  want 
some  positive  guaranty  incorporated  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  that  the  like  assump- 
tion shall  not  be  repeated  at  any  future  time. 
This  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  settled  be- 
forehand— not  by  indirection,  but  in  language 
too  plain  to  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
its  meaning. 

7.  It  is  a  very  obvious  fact  that  what  may 
be  termed  the  tone  and  type  of  Presbyterian  ism 
in  the  two  schools  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
The  one  partakes  more  of  the  Scotch  spirit,  and 
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the  other  more  of  the  New  England  spirit.  The 
one  has  been  designated  as  Scotch  Presbyterian  - 
ism,  and  the  other  as  American  Presbyterian- 
ism.  It  is  not  dear,  by  any  means,  that  these 
two  types,  without  deciding  the  question  of  their 
relative  merits,  will  not  work  better  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  Church 
in  the  separate  than  they  will  in  the  organically 
united  state.  Both  certainly  have  done  very 
well  since  the  division;  and  whether  they  will 
do  better  in  the  slate  of  union  is  at  least  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  I  certainly  do  not  desire  any 
union  which  leaves  the  way  open  for  conflict 
between  these  two  phases  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  phases  are  real;  and  whether  they  can  be 
harmoniously  blended  in  one  organism  is  a  point 
which  at  least  admits  of  debate.  If  they  cannot 
be,  as  the  history  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate, 
then  things  had  better  be  left  as  they  are. 

8.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  prop- 
erty questions  to  be  settled  in  the  event  of  union 
I  am  not  sufficiently  a  lawyer  to  decide.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  questions  will  involve 
some  difficulty.  Take,  for  example,  the  church- 
erection  fund,  now  held  as  a  trust  fund  by 
trustees  under  a  special  act  of  incorporation,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  certain  New  School 
General  Assembly  that  met  at  Philadelphia, 
and  also  under  the  care  of  all  successive  assem- 
blies representing  the  same  constituency.  This 
fund  was  contributed  by  New  School  men,  and 
for  New  School  purposes.  Where,  then,  is  the 
power  to  change  the  ecclesiastical  status  and  re- 
lationships of  this  fund  ?  This,  with  like  ques- 
tions to  arise  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Church, 
and  perhaps  other  property  questions  to  grow 
out  of  union,  will  demand  very  grave  considera- 
tion. Neither  branch  should  commit  itself  to 
union  until  both  see  very  clearly  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  The  law  committee  proposed  may 
thed  light  upon  this  subject;  but  until  the  light 
comes  it  will  be  prudent  to  wait. 

I  have  thus,  in  response  to  your  request,  and 
as  concisely  as  possible,  named  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  occurred  to  me  in  respect 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  union.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  whole  subject  is  as  yet  in  an  in- 
choate state.  Both  Assemblies  have  continued 
the  joint  committee,  directing  them  to  report,  in 
1868,  any  modification  of  the  plan  "  they  may 
deem  desirable  in  view  of  any  new  light  that 
they  may  receive  during  the  year."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  subject  will  be  frankly  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  ;  that  all  the  objections  will 
be  carefully  weighed  ;  and  that  both  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  fully  under- 
stand each  other  when  they  come  to  the  point 
of  final  action.  It  is  just  now,  as  it  will  be  un- 
til settled,  the  great  question  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church.  B  jth  Assemblies  were  eminently 
wise  in  simply  accepting  the  reports  of  the  joint 
committee  and  re ca witting  the  whole  question  to 


both  branches  of  the  church  for  i  deliberate  ex- 
amination.7 Perhaps  the  committee,  in  their 
next  report,  will  see  occasion  to  modify  the 
plan.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  all  good 
men  must  rejoice  in  the  Christian  and  fraternal 
spirit  which  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
movement." 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  are  sug- 
gestive, and  worthy  of  consideration  by  such  of 
our  members  as  desire  a  reunion  with  those 
called  Orthodox  Friends.  Such  a  reunion  would 
be  exceedingly  desirable,  if  both  parties  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  it  cordially  and  to  maintain 
it  in  Christian  charity.  But  can  it  be  said  of 
Friends,  as  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  the  two 
branches  evince  towards  each  other  "  courtesy, 
consideration  and  confidence  f  and  has  one  of 
these  branches  abandoned  "  the  offensive  prac- 
tice of  impugning  the  Orthodoxy"  of  the  other  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  these 
branches  or  sections,  called  Orthodox,  is  in  some 
places  broken  into  fragments,  between  which 
there  is  no  unity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterians,  religious 
intercourse  must  precede  reunion,  and  acts  of 
courtesy  must  be  mutual.  We  have  long  been 
in  the  practice  of  opening  our  meeting  houses, 
when  requested,  for  the  use  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends,  and  of  allowing  them  unrestrained 
freedom  to  speak  in  our  meetings.  They  have 
lately  extended  the  same  courtesy  to  our 
Friends  in  some  of  the  Western  States ;  but 
are  they  prepared  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  to  pursue  this  liberal  course  ? 
If  they  are  not,  then  the  way  is  not  open  for 
any  steps  towards  reunion,  although  forty  years 
have  passed  away  since  the  separation  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  nearly  all  who  were  active  in  it 
are  numbered  with  the  dead. 


SPIRITUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  not  our  want  of  aptitude  for  doing  good 
which  stands  in  our  way,  half  so  much  as  it  is 
our  want  of  communion  with  God.  The  rule 
is,  u  Oh  !  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good !" 
Out  of  this  experimental  acquaintance  with  truth 
grows  our  power  to  fitly  offer  it.  Only  thus  can 
we  learn  to  recommend  the  various  viands  on 
the  table  of  the  gospel  feast.  Scholarship  be- 
cooaes  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  the  show 
of  splendid  attainments,  but  the  hidden  force 
of  piety  underlying  them,  which  affects  the 
souls  we  hope  to  influence. 

The  gospel  light  is  much  like  the  solar  light; 
its  beauty  is  not  its  efficiency.  You  may  divide 
the  sunbeam  into  seven  beautiful  colors,  and 
not  one  alone,  nor  all  together,  will  imprint  an 
image  on  a  daguerreotype  plate.  Just  outside 
the  spectrum  in  the  dark,  there  is  one  entirely 
invisible  ray,  called  the  chemical  ray,  which 
does  the  work.  No  manever  saw  it,  no  man 
ever  felt  it ;  and  yet  this  it  is  which  bleaches 
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and  blackens  a  dull  surface  into  figures  of  love- 
liness and  life.  I  care  not  how  luminous  a 
man's  personal  or  intellectual  qualities  may  be, 
if  he  lacks  amid  the  showy  beams  that  are  shin- 
ing this  one  which  is  viewless — this  efficient 
but  inconspicuous  beam  of  spiritual  experience 
— all  his  endeavors  will  surely  prove  inoperative 
for  good. — Dr.  Robinson  in  Hours  at  Home. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ONE  HOUR  AT  QUAKER  BRIDGE. 

Perhaps  most  of  our  readers,  who  really  love 
wild  flowers,  have  heard  of  Quaker  Bridge.  To 
reach  that  classic  spot  in  Flora's  realm,  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  our  mind  on  the  first  day 
of  this  month,  and,  as  the  early  morning  gave 
promise  of  a  fair  day,  we  left  the  Camden 
depot  at  8  o'clock  on  the  Del.  &  R.  Railroad, 
and,  after  the  usual — and,  as  we  thought,  un- 
usual—  detentions,  the  train  stopped  at  Atsion, 
which  we  were  assured  was  within  Jive  miles  of 
the  Bridge.  A  responsible-looking  gentleman, 
at  the  depot,  of  whom  we  made  inquiry,  said  he 
knew  about  Quaker  Bridge,  and,  if  not  particu- 
lar about  transportation,  guessed  he  could  haul 
us  a  bit  on  the  road  thither.  This  seemed  pre- 
possessing, at  least,  so  we  followed  him  towards 
a  tree,  beneath  which  our  vehicle  was  waiting. 
Here  we  saw  a  horse  attached  to  four  wheels 
which  were  united  by  two  axles,  and  across 
these  ancient  centres  of  rotation  two  hard 
boards  were  loosely  laid — and  this  was  our  car- 
riage !  All  the  choice  seats  were  taken  up  by 
an  iron  roller,  like  those  used  in  gardens  or  on 
lawns,  but  the  room  left,  we  were  at  liberty  to 
occupy  at  discretion.  We  took  the  back  seat — 
that  is  to  say,  the  ends  of  the  two  boards — and, 
with  shanks  dangling  in  the  thin  air,  we  pro- 
gressed backwards,  with  extreme  deliberation, 
along  our  new  road.  Evidently,  our  horse  was 
not  valued  on  account  of  his  speed,  for  he 
never  accomplished  anything  more  than  a  very 
deliberate  walk  : 

"Indeed,  he  lifted  heavier  leg 
Than  Tarn  O'Shanter's  famous  Meg, 
Who  galloped  on  right  helter-skelter, 
With  goblins  in  her  rear  to  pelt  her  ; 
And  closely  pressed  by  evil  kind, 
Left  her  unhappy  tail  behind." 

Indeed,  all  things  around  Atsion  seem  to 
move  slowly.  The  people  talk  with  more  de- 
liberation than  they  do  in  the  city,  and  when 
they  do  appear  in  action,  they  stir  as  though 
time  were  cheap,  and  to-morrow  would  suffice 
for  what  could  not  be  done  to  day.  The  trains 
on  the  railroad  were  all  behind  time.  The  old 
mill,  even,  seemed  to  doze  in  peace  at  the  head 
of  that  dreamy  lake,  and  its  monotonous  hum 
crept  wearily  over  its  bronzed  and  polished 
surface.  The  tinkling  cow-bells  fitfully  chimed 
in  with  its  rural  music,  and  we  were  just  able 
to  distinguish  these  sounds  from  the  soft  rattle 
of  the  white  sand  as  it  ran  back  in  the  track  of 


our  wheels.  Along  our  winding  road,  the  tall 
golden  rods  were  coming  into  bloom,  reminding 
us  that  autumn  was  treading  in  the  departing 
footsteps  of  summer.  The  false-heath  or  nig- 
ger-heel, (Hudsonia  tomentosa,)  in  green  and 
bristly  patches,  dotted  the  roadside  ;  and  one 
small  tuft,  dwarfed  by  some  infantile  misfor- 
tune, still  carried  a  few  yellow  blossoms.  About 
one  mile — one  immensely  long  mile — of  the 
earth's  barren  surface  was  crept  over  in  this 
manner,  when  we  finally  halted  at  a  building  in 
course  of  erection.  Now  we  could  understand 
what  that  iron  roller  meant  that  we  had  been 
conveying  so  tenderly  along  the  road.  When 
the  wind  blows  on  these  dry  sands,  they  drift 
about  like  the  fine  snows  of  winter;  and  we 
have  seen  door-posts  and  windows,  in  other 
localities,  nearly  buried  in  these  heavy  sand- 
drifts.  Some  attempt  had  been  made  at  gar- 
dening, too,  around  that  new  house  in  the 
forest,  and  this  roller  was  intended  to  press 
down  the  dry  sand  around  the  cabbage  stalks 
and  sweet-potato  vines. 

Here  we  took  leave,  thankfully,  of  our  gen- 
tlemanly conductor,  and  made  rapid  tracks, 
alone,  towards  our  destination.  Innumerable 
lizards  hurried  out  of  the  path  as  we  rapidly 
threaded  along  over  dry  heaths,  and  through 
low,  damp  places,  our  quick  steps  springing 
with  anticipation  of  coming  pleasure. 

"Through  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  ohl  'tis 
passing  sweet  to  take 
Our  lonely  way  'mid  springing  moss,  thick  wood 
and  tangled  brake." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  we  entered  the  margin 
of  a  wide-spreading  bog;  the  sand  was  now  wet, 
and  on  either  hand  grew  countless  strange  and 
beautiful  plants — we  were  at  Quaker  Bridge. 

Considering  now  that  we  were  on  sacred 
ground,  we  put  the  shoes  from  otf  our  feet,  and 
commenced  looking  around,  as  it  is  best  always 
to  do  when  alone  in  a  new,  wild  and  solitary 
spot.  You  get,  thus,  the  geography  of  a  place ; 
all  its  points  and  localities  become  framed  into 
a  mental  picture,  on  which  memory  can  look 
with  enduring  delight.  An  old  mansion-house 
stands,  or  rather  leans,  not  far  from  the  Bridge. 
It  is  deserted  now,  and  rank  weeds,  as  tall  as  a 
man,  choke  up  the  yard  and  doorway.  The  spi- 
der's threads,  spanning  the  front  door,  told  us  that 
human  foot  seldom  crossed  that  forsaken  home. 
We  explored  its  dilapidated,  but  once  ample 
and  numerous,  chambers;  its  ceilings  and  walls 
were  crumbling  into  dust;  its  windows  were 
driven  in  by  time's  hard  fist,  or  by  the  storm's 
pitiless  blast,  and  its  ample  roof,  once  spread 
over  human  joy  or  human  sorrow,  now 
opened  in  patches,  to  let  the  stars  of  night  look 
down  into  that  forsaken  abode.  Some  day, 
with  knapsack  better  stored  with  provisions,  we 
will  return  thither,  and  pass  a  night  alone  in 
that  deserted  home,  and  gather  up  the  tradi- 
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tions  that  must  cluster  around  that  solitary 
spot,  for  both  man  and  nature  have  marked  it 
with  suggestive  features. 

"  Oh  I  how  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start, 
When  memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart." 

Quaker  Bridge  spans  the  Batstow  River  at 
this  place.  It  is  a  plain,  wooden,  but  substan- 
tial structure,  not  differing  much  from  other 
bridges  in  the  pines.  But  we  noticed  there 
were  two  bridges  here  ;  which,  then,  was 
Quaker  Bridge  ?  Here  was  a  dilemma;  but  we 
thought  we  understood  it.  One  was  a  Hicks- 
ite,  and  the  other  was  an  Orthodox  bridge ! 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  One  was  built  in 
somewhat  better  taste  than  the  other;  it  looked 
more  modern;  it  had,  too,  a  slight,  graceful 
curve  as  it  stretched  across  the  wide  stream; 
though  it  was  only  a  little  bit  more  like  other 
bridges  than  its  fellow.  We  climbed  down 
beneath  the  timbers,  and  stood  with  our  feet  in 
the  brown  water,  in  order  the  better  to  examine 
their  foundations.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  least  essential  difference  in  principle, 
and  yet  these  two  bridges  stood  apart  and 
separate,  when  only  a  few  seasoned  and  straight- 
grained  planks  would  have  united  both  into  one 
beautiful  structure.  Shame  !  shame  !  but  not 
to  the  bridges.  There  was  no  toll  to  pay  on 
either,  and  both  were  equally  adapted  to  trans- 
port people  to  the  other  side. 

The  flowers  growing  here,  many  of  them, 
were  old  acquaintances.  It  seemed  that  these 
brown,  piney  streams  could  not  flow  along  so 
rejoicingly,  if  the  water-lilies  did  not  watch 
them  in  their  merry  course.  Never  did  we  see 
larger  blossoms  than  opened  their  silver  cups 
on  these  soft  waters.  These  delicate  flowers 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  sun  set,  but  always  close 
their  dreamy  eyes  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Lilium  superbum  reared  its  tall  pyramidal  head 
as  high  as  our  own,  carrying  a  dozen  nodding 
bells,  whose  delicate,  versatile  clappers  swung 
noiselessly  in  the  summer  air.  Noiselessly ! 
Can  we  say  that  ?  Our  deaf  ears  heard  not  the 
music,  but  can  we  say  that  the  thousand  beau- 
tiful beings  around — the  painted  birds,  the  glit- 
tering insect, 

"  With  rainbow  wings  of  ganzy  pearl, 
And  bodies  blue  and  gold," 

and  all  the  other  beautiful  plants — aje  insensi- 
ble to  the  chimes  of  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily  ?  We 
were  not  present  at  the  vesper  hour,  but  our 
fancy  heard  the  lily  bells  at  evening,  calling 
their  sisters  of  the  swamp  to  bow  their  heads  in 
voiceless  prayer  to  Him  who  gives  them  water, 
and  air,  and  glorious  sunshine. 

Our  old  friends  the  Droseras  grew  in  the  wet 
sand — the  filiformis  and  iongifolia — both  in 
flower.  Polvgela  lutea  and  cruciata  mingled 
their  golaen  and  scarlet  heads  with  the  white 
crowns  of  Eriocaulon  decangulare.  Arcyrum 
stans  .and  Crux  Andrea  enlivened  many  spots 


with  their  golden  flowers, 
was  there — 


Hypericum,  too, 


•the  herb  of  war, 


Pierced  through  with  wounds,  and  marked  with 
many  a  scar." 

Fine  specimens  of  Zygadenus  leinanthoides 
we  found  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
and  alongside  of  these  charming  plants,  a  large, 
dark  pine  snake,  banded  with  white,  was  enjoy- 
ing his  afternoon  nap. 

We  were  led  far  out  into  the  swamp  to  gather 
specimens  of  the  large  white  fringed  orchis 
(Platanthera  blephariglottis)  which  grew  abun- 
dantly. Some  spikes  were  as  long  as  our  hand. 
It  is  a  marvel  how  the  black  earth  of  the 
swamp  ever  becomes  transformed  into  the  per- 
fect white  of  this  flower.  Innocence  itself — if 
yet  found  on  this  earth — is  not  whiter  or  more 
spotless  than  its  fringed  lip.  No  other  petal, 
except  Sabbatia  lanceolata,  has  as  little  of  earth's 
mixture  in  it,  and  both  grow  in  company  here. 

The  yellow-fringed  orchis,  Gray  calls  our 
handsomest  species,  and  we  do  not  wonder,  for 
it  is  a  glorious  plant.  We  found  two  speci- 
mens. The  eye  that  can  look  for  the  first  time 
at  these  golden  blossoms'  and  liquid  ciliated  lips 
without  a  tear  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  It  is  not 
that  bright  yellow  like  the  buttercup,  which 
throws  back  the  light  into  the  eye,  but  a  deep 
golden  orange  absorbs  every  ray  like  the 
nap  of  velvet,  and  while  the  heart  holds  its 
breath  in  admiration,  a  quiet  joy  creeps  through 
one's  whole  being  in  thankfulness  for  such 
beautiful  gifts. 

"Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linked  with  simplest  things  ; 
And  those  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  fast, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past." 

Go  not  to  the  dictionary  for  the  definition  of 
the  word  beautiful,  but  go  into  the  wild  woods 
and  ask  of  the  yellow- fringed  orchis  what  that 
word  truly  means  .  Oh  !  long  shall  we  remem- 
ber thee  ! 

"How  delicate  the  gauzy  frill, 
How  rich  thy  leafy  stem  ; 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  woods  are  still, 
And  thou  singest  songs  to  them." 

The  orchids  have  ever  been  the  delight  of  the 
-botanist, — such  strange  forms  dressed  in  purest 
colors — their  delicate  and  transient  life — the 
quiet  and  solitary  places  they  grow  in — their 
strange  habits  of  propagation,  calling  often  the 
busy  insect  from  his  summer  gambols  into  their 
beautiful  cups  to  scatter  the  pollen  around, — 
are  chapters  of  deep  interest,  and  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  worked  out. 

The  Gyninasenia  tridentata  grew  rather 
plentifully  in  close  companionship  with  the 
Rhexia  Virginica.  The  Sclerolepis  verticillata 
stood  quite  thickly  in  the  shallow  water,  its  sin- 
gle stem  erect  and  fringed  with  thickish,  linear, 
pointed  leaves  in  many  whorls,  bearing  one 
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large  head  of  flesh  colored  flowers,  was  truly  a 
gem. 

Riding  gracefully  on  the  brown  water,  we 
found  the  floating-heart  (Limnanthemum  lacu- 
nosum)  one  of  the  Gentianacea.    We  must  be 

i  pardoned  a  little  if  we  do  not  feel  compassion 
for  the  botanist  who  has  not  himself  waded 
after  the  floating-heart.  Its  roots  are  buried  in 
the  mud  beneath  water,  often  two  feet  deep,  as 
was  the  case  with  our  specimens.  From  these 
roots  rise  up  long  and  slender  petioles,  darkly 

l  spotted  all  over,  and  each  one^bearing  at  the  end 
one  floating  heart-shaped  leaf,  with  its  margin 
dark  olive  in  color,  and  its  centre  irregularly 

i  marked  with  vivid  green.  These  leaves  are 
purple  underneath,  like  the  water-lilies,  and  in- 

t  dented  with  numerous  spots.  About  one  inch 
below  the  leaf  an  umbel  of  flower  stems  bursts 
from  the  petiole,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  see 

I  how  these  peduncles  curve  round  the  floating- 
hearts  in  order  to  lift  their  white  flowers  above 

r  the  surface.  These  blossoms  'are  a  charming 
r  study.  Five  golden  introrse  anthers,  alternate 
[.  with  each  division  of  the  white  monopetalous 
s  corolla,  and  scatter  pollen  all  over  the  fragile 
s  cup.  Each  lobe  bears,  near  its  base,  two  ap- 
;  pendages  of  singular  beauty  not  mentioned  in 
a  the  books,  and  besides  these,  there  are  five 
p  glandular  bodies  in  the  throat  of  the  corrola  al 
e    ways  gemmed  with  the  golden  pollen  grains. 

II  They  fade  with  the  sun,  and  when  the  stars 
li  come  out,  they  dip  their  withered  heads  be- 
h    neath  the  leaves.    It  did  seem  a  pity  to  crush 

such  beautiful  things  between  brown  paper  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  but  so  it  is  all  over  the 
world ;  hearts  are  daily  crushed  as  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  mill-stones.     We  may 
preserve  the  form  of  the  floating-heart  in  our 
f    brown  paper,  but  the  picture  of  its  fresh  and 
j    living  beauty  we  commit  to  the  keeping  of  mem- 
:    ory's  fadeless  herbarium. 

On  the  plains  of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  we  are  told, 
dwelt  a  Grecian   goddess.     They  called  her 
Proserpine;  and  she  was  very  beautiful.  At 
Quaker  Bridge  we  found  her  representative,  the 
Prosperinaca  pertinacea;  but  we  call  it  the 
Mermaid-weed.    Ah  !  we  were  sure  this^wild 
I    spot-had  its  myths  and  traditions,  but  our  time 
:    was  too  short  to  discover  them  all.    For  one 
l    hour  we  gave  ourself  up  with  entire  abandon  to 
r    the  sweet  company  of  the  forest  flowers,  and 
I    time  hurried  along  like  the  water  of  the  rapid 
l  stream. 

11  We  quenched  our  thirst  at  the  forest  well, 
;  We  ate  of  the  forest  berry  ; 

And  the  times  we  spent  in  the  good  green  wood, 
Like  the  times  of  song,  were  merry." 

We  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  solution 
i    given  for  the  dark  color  of  these  forest  streams. 
It  is  not  a  mechanical  mixture  of  some  coloring 
substance  with  the  water,  for  long  standing  or 
I    filtration  will  not  remove  it.    It  is  stained  by 


some  coloring  matter  in  chemical  solution  ;  but 
from  what  source  does  it  come  ?  We  think  not 
from  living  roots  of  plants  now  growing  in  the 
logs,  because  it  is  just  as  dark  in  little  pools, 
distant  far  from  either  pines  or  cedars.  Old 
Time,  for  ages,  has  spread  a  rich  carpet  of 
vegetation  over  these  bogs,  and  Death's  iron 
heel  has  trodden  to  pieces,  year  after  year,  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  that  green  and  flower- 
spangled  carpet.  Generations  of  lilies,  of  nig- 
ger-heels, of  white  and  golden-lipped  orchids, 
of  Droseras  and  meadow  beauties,  of  Hyperi- 
cum and  Zygadenus,  of  Polygalas,  of  Nympheas 
and  of  Floating  Hearts,  and  Mermaids,  too, 
have  laid  themselves  down  in  these  wet  grave- 
yards, like  generations  of  our  own  kind  else- 
where j  and  the  all  searching  river  steals  the 
soft  jewels,  packed  away  in  their  crumbling 
cells,  to  dye  its  own  cool  veins  in  remembrance 
of  so  much  beauty.  We  love  these  dark  rivers, 
and,  in  bidding  them  adieu,  shall  employ  the 
thoughts  of  another — 
"Go,  dark  river,  and  to  the  young  and  kiod, 

Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hours  and  lovely  things  ; 
Of  fields  and  woods,  of  sunshine,  dew  and  wind  ; 

Of  mountains,  valleys,  and  of  river-springs; 
Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings, 

Of  every  bright  sweet-scented  flower  that  blows; 
But  chiefest  speak  of  Him  whose  mercy  flings 

Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  bestows 

Light  to  the  sun  alike  with  odor  to  the  rose." 

J.  G.  H. 

Sth  mo.  1st,  1867. 


The  great  purpose  of  all  afflictions,  where 
God  is  really  feared,  is  to  oblige  us  to  cleave 
more  closely  to  Him,  by  allowing  us  no  other 
source  of  consolation.  We  never  value  the 
grace  of  God  so  much  as  when  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  it  for  support  against  what 
would  be,  otherwise,  overwhelming. 


SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Abridged  from  u  Work  and  Conflict,'1  by  Kennedy. 

"  No  man  liveth  to  himself."  The  most  sel- 
fish, the  most  solitary,  exercise  an  influence  be- 
yond themselves  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
thoughts  they  think,  the  words  they  s^eak,  the 
very  looks  they  look,  however  much  they  may 
intend  them  to  be  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle 
they  draw  around  themselves,  pass  beyond  that 
circle  without  asking  their  consent,  and  tell  on 
others  whom  they  have  no  desire  either  to  bene- 
fit or  harm.  Let  them  but  utter  a  word  and 
it  is  gone  from  them  forever  j  they  cannot  re- 
call it  if  they  would;  it  fulfils  its  mission, 
whether  benign  or  malign,  on  some  ear  or  some 
heart;  and  thence  it  proceeds  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress, cursing  or  blessiug,  it  may  be,  till  the 
end  of  time.  And  even  if  men  should  resolve 
to  speak  no  word  lest  the  spoken  word  should 
grow  and  multiply  in  fruits  which  they  do  not 
desire,  their  self-imposed  silense,  the  co. d pressed. 
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lip,  and  the  unhappy  look,  will  produce  some 
impression  on  those  who  witness  them — an  im- 
pression which  will  not  terminate  with  itself; 
and  which  will  verify  the  social  fact  that  no  one 
liveth  unto  himself.  Our  example  may  be 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly 
unobserved.  And  if  the  first  circle  of  observers 
be  small,  yet  each  of  them  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  new  circle,  and  our  influence  becomes  thus 
diffused  far  beyond  our  control  and  even  our 
knowledge.  Whatever  station  we  occupy, 
whether  we  live  in  the  public  eye  or  in  the 
deepest  privacy ;  whether  we  are  ambitious  to 
be  something,  or  ambitious  to  be  nothing;  it  is 
a  necessity  of  our  social  existence  that  we  can- 
not live  to  ourselves.  There  is  no  wall  of  ex- 
clusiveness  so  thick  or  so  high,  but  that  the  in- 
fluence of  our  character  and  conduct,  the  in- 
fluence, in  short,  of  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do,  will  penetrate  through  it,  or  climb  over  it. 

It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  we  are  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  of  social  life,  and  that  its 
operation  is  involuntary  and  constant.  Life  it- 
self is  a  solemn  thing.  We  may  so  use  it  that 
it  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  had  never  pos- 
sessed it.  Or  we  may  so  use  it  that  it  shall  be 
u  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy  for  ever."  Social 
life  with  its  voluntary  and  involuntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  weal,  or  the  common  woe, 
is  doubly  solemn.  There  may  be  some  jvhom 
we  have  already  unconsciously  benefitted,  and 
who  have  been  made  more  strong,  more  holy, 
more  happy,  by  some  casual  word  we  have 
dropped,  or  some  casual  deed  we  have  done,  of 
which  there  is  no  record  in  our  own  memory. 
There  may  be  others  whom  some  casual  word  or 
deed  of  ours  has  accelerated  in  the  downward 
path  of  unbelief  and  ungodliness. 

The  apostolic  words,  "  None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself,"  are  not,  however,  the  mere  declaration 
of  a  social  fact;  they  are  the  declaration  of  a 
Christian  law.  Our  involuntary  influence  may 
be  either  good  or  evil.  It  may  be  the  influence 
of  selfishness  producing  selfishness.  But  the 
Christian  law  is,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."  "  Ye  are  not  your  own.  For  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price  :  therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body,  and  in  your  spirit  which  are  God's." 

The  Christian  love,  which  forms  the  soul  of 
the  law  "  no  one  liveth  to  himself,"  may  very 
appropriately  begin  its  social  work  "  at  home." 
Let  Christians  givej  it  full  sway  in  their  fami- 
lies. If  there  is  "  no  place  like  home,"  let  love 
destroy  those  selfish,  crooked  tempers  which 
mar  its  peace;  those  tempers  which  break  up 
families,  even  while  outwardly  one,  into  frag- 
ments, that  are  brought  indeed  very  near  to 
each  other,  but  are  not  "  like  kindred  drops 
which  mingle  into  one."  Let  all  seek  within 
their  home  circle,  their  first  and  best  sphere  of 
well  doing.    It  will  amply  repay  their  toil. 


But  Christian  love  beginning  at  home,  will 
not  be  content  to  be  confined  there.  It  is  too 
expansive  for  that.  It  will  overleap  the  narrow 
boundary;  or  if  it  be  forcibly  restrained  within 
it,  it  will  resent  the  wrong  by  dying  a  natural 
death  in  its  prison.  That  it  may  live  and  thrive 
it  must  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  world,  and 
brace  itself  with  exercise  in  deeds  of  mercy. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  is  probably  the  question 
which  has  been  asked  by  many.  A  question 
which  has  been  answered  sententiously,  thus : 
"  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which 
thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty  ;  thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer."  And  this  is  only 
a  paraphrase  of  the  inspried  saying,  M  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it,"  and  "  do  it 
with  thy  might."  Christian  love  will  find  ob- 
jects on  which  to  expend  the  energy  of  its  well- 
doing at  the  very  door,  lying  in  sin  and  wretch- 
edness, in  more  desparate  case  than  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves  in  the  solitary  and  rob- 
ber-haunted defile  which  lay  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho.  It  will  find  them  in  the  furthest 
regions  of  the  earth,  all  "  neighbors''  according 
to  our  Lord's  teaching,  everywhere  needing  and 
awaiting  the  application  of  the  same  Christian 
balm.  Let  it  lay  its  hands  of  mercy  on  some 
of  these  and  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  pour  in 
the  oil  and  wine  of  gospel  truth  and  love. 

friends^intelligeYcer! 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  17,  1867. 

The  Indians. — The  communications  of  Sid- 
ney Averill  and  Gideon  Frost,  in  relation  to  In- 
dian outrages,  which  have  appeared  in  this  pa- 
per, have  afresh  awakened  the  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow  which  in  times  past  have  been 
so  general  throughout  our  Society  in  relation  to 
this  suffering  and  deeply  injured  people. 

The  thoughtful  among  us  will  remember  that 
national  crimes  are  generally  followed  by 
national  punishments,  and  will  look  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  fearful  reckoning  we 
•may  have  to  pay,  when  inquisition  shall  be  made 
at  the  hands,  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages. We  have  received  several  communica- 
tions on  this  subject  in  addition  to  the  ono 
which  appears  in  this  number,  urging  that  im- 
mediate action  may  be  taken  by  our  Society, 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed. 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  this  city  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  The  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy 
has  invariably  distinguished  the  Society  o1 
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Friends  in  all  its  history,  and  the  tender  of  the 
services  of  Friends  in  the  accomplishment  of 
peace  does  hcnor  to  them,  and  is  very  gratefully 
appreciated  by  me." 

Another  correspondent,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  hopes  "  that  Philadelphia  Friends  will 
move  in  the  matter,  and  desires  to  contribute  to 
sustain  their  action." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Friends  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  who  are  near  the  Seat  of 
Government,  have  had  personal  intercourse, 
and  are  in  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also  that  a  num- 
ber of  judicious  Friends  have  been  set  apart  by 
the  Representative  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  to  the  concern,  and 
pursue  such  course  as  the  wisdom  of  Truth  may 
suggest.    We  hope,  however,  that  this  action 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

Since  public  attention,  within  a  few  weeks, 
has  been  directed  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Indians  in  the  far  West,  the  evidences 
have  been  rapidly  increasing  that  many  of  the 
alleged  barbarities  of  these  Indians  are  either 
acts  of  retaliation  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
whites,  or  are  false  accounts,  manufactured  for 
the  occasion,  by  parties  who  desire  to  create  a 
natural  hostile  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  Government  to  wage  against 
them  a  war  of  extermination.  These  misrepre- 
sentations are  generally  made  by  contractors 
and  Government  agents,  and  other  interested 
parties,  some  of  whom  have  heretofore  accumu- 
lated much  property  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  Indian  wars,  and  who  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  hostilities  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Official  information  amply  justifies  the 
belief,  that  notwithstanding    a  multitude  of 


.    .    .  peaceable  Indians  have  been  slaughtered  in  cold 

will  not  prevent  individual  effort,  and  that  not  blood  by  m  whiteg>  without  provocation,  still  a 

o?ly  the  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  every  large  proportion  of  the  now  hostile  tribes  are 

Chi^stian  man  and  woman,  will  do  what  they  i  willing  to  make  peace,  provided  they  be  com 


can  \n  this  emergency.  Those  who  may  not 
be  ablV  to  act,  may,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  de- 
sire that  the  Ruler  of  Nations  may  put  it  into 
the  heaits  of  our  legislators  to  do  justice  to  the 
red  man  that  so  the  Divine  judgments  may  be 
averted  /from  our  land. 


Marr  ed,  on  the  18th  of  Seventh  month,  1867, 
with  thf)  approbation  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting, 

David  Ioulke  to  Susan  Y.  Michener,  daughter  of  j  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  to  be  ex 
Silas  Shoemaker,  all  of  Montgomery  Co.,  P~ 


pensated  for  their  destroyed  property,  and  pro- 
vided that  railroad  companies  and  other  en- 
croaching parties  be  compelled  to  make  satis- 
faction for  land  occupied  without  the  Indians' 
consent,  and  that  their  annuity  goods  be  faith- 
fully paid  to  them. 

If  a  compliance  with  these  Indian  demands 
will  adjust  the  difficulties,  it  would  clearly  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  comply.  If  one- 
tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  money  now  wasted 


n  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  with  the 
approbaUon  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the 
resident  of  the  bride's  parents,  Wm,  Balderston, 
of  Burlington  Co.,  to  Annie  H.  Boggs,  of  Camden 
Co.,  N.  J. 


pended  in  protecting  the  persons  of  the  Indians 
from  violence  and  their  property  from  depre- 
dations at  the  hands  of  white  men,  the  work  of 
permanent  pacification  would  doubtless  proceed 
rapidly. 

The  testimony  of  the  Governor  of  Idaho  is 
|  worthy  of  being  continually  borne  in  mind  by 


Died,  in  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  30th  of  Seventh 
month,  1867,  Elizabeth  Byrnes,  daughter  of  Francis  , 

W.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Plummer,  and  only  grand-  j  Friends, — that  "  in  no  case  that  I  have  exam- 


daughter  of  Biehard  Plummer,  aged  nearly  5  months 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Thomas  Jones,  an  Elder 
and  member  of  Fawn  Particular  and  Deer  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Bessie 

Wilson,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Mary  A.  Mitchell, 
aged  3  years  and  8  months. 

 at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fourth-day,  31st  of  Sev- 
enth month,  1867,  Isaac  Nicholson,  in  his  76th  year. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  Eighth  month, 

1867,  John  Burton,  M.  D.,  in  his  83d  year. 


"Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Learn 
thus  to  contemplate  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as 
it  is  His  delight  to  exert  it  for  His  people  ;  find, 
in  it,  and  not  in  yourselves,  an  all-prevailing  ar- 
gument for  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need. 
—  Goode. 


ined  have  I  found  the  red  man  the  aggressor;" 
and  yet  we  are  prosecuting  a  war  of  threatened 
extermination,  attended  by  barbarities  on  our 
part  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  found  upon 
the  pages  of  history,  while  our  own  people,  who 
are  the  guilty  and  original  aggressors,  are  sel- 
dom or  never  punished.  The  only  instance  of 
an  attempted  retribution  was  that  of  Captain 
,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  four 


peaceable  Indians,  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion, but  from  mere  wantonness;  and  being 
found  guilty,  was  simply  cashiered,  or  dismissed 
from  his  command. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  memorial 
to  Government,  signed  by  as  many  Friends  as 
might  be  convenient,  asking  that  early  measures 
be  taken  to  obtain  a  pacification  of  the  difficul- 
ties, by  securing  to  the  Indians  the  undisturbed 
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enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  would  receive  an 
earnest  consideration.  I  am  willing  to  press 
the  question,  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  perform  this 
act  of  simple  justice  ? 

Frieods  are  almost  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  Indian  race.  It  is  a  pleasant  reflection 
that  no  jar  of  discord  has  ever  disturbed  the 
harmonious  relation  between  them  and  our  So- 
ciety; and  however  vindictive  towards  those 
who  have  wronged  them,  they  have  been  uni- 
formly kind  to  us. 

Are  there  not  Friends  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  pressing  case  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
volunteer  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  stroke  of  the  up- 
lifted sword  be  arrested,  and  that  measures  of 
pacification  be  substituted  for  those  of  carnage. 

Gideon  Frost, 

Greenvale  P.  0.,  Long  Island,  8th  mo.  1,  1867. 


From  "The  Nation." 
REVIEW  OF  JANNEY'S  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS* 

The  work  before  us,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  were  published  in  1859,  opens  with  a 
statement  of  the  more  prominent 11  testimonies  " 
of  the  early  Frieods,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
very  cursory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  time  of  George  Fox. 
Then  follows  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  that 
remarkable  man,  who  for  many  years  was  a  ver- 
itable apostle  of  the  truth,  a  particular  state- 
ment of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  and  his 
followers  were  exposed  from  magistrates,  priests 
and  people,  and  all  other  noteworthy  matters 
relating  to  the  society  until  the  separation, 
which  took  place  in  America  about  the  year 
1828,  the  circumstances  preceding  and  attend- 
ing which  are  very  fully  detailed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  volume.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  consists  of  more  or  less  miuute  memorials 
of  a  very  large  number  of  ministers  and  other 
prominent  men  and  women,  the  reading  of 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  a  mo- 
notonous employment;  but  the  monotony  is 
frequently  relieved,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part,  by  incidents  of  an  heroic  or  sadly  tragic 
character.  The  records  from  which  the  author 
was  able  to  draw  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  history  were  ample,  perhaps  more 
full  and  complete  than  those  which  have  been 
preserved  by  any  other  sectarian  body. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
young  men  and  women,  few  being  thirty  years 
of  age  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministry, 
and  some  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty. 
George  Fox  himself  was  about  twenty-three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  preach  in  1647. 

*"  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
from  its  rise  to  the  year  1828.    Vols.  I.— IV.    By  j 
Samuel  M.  Janney."     Philadelphia:    T.  Ellwood  I 
Zell. 


All  the  more  noble,  therefore,  is  the  story  of 
their  constancy  under  the  severest  trials  of 
their  faith,  and  it  would  awaken  much  wonder 
in  us  had  we  not  learned  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience that  the  little  trials  of  this  life  are 
even  harder  to  bear  than  the  large  ones,  and  that 
there  is  in  every  great  cause  an  inspiration  ade- 
quate to  the  making  of  martyrs.  The  society 
rapidly  took  form  and  gained  adherents.  The 
period  was  one  of  much  theological  as  well  as 
political  activity,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  class  of  persons  denominated  "  seekers  " 
who  were  very  ready  join  such  a  movement  as 
this.  The  "  testimonies  "  of  the  new  Protest- 
ants brought  them  of  necessity  into  collision 
with  those  in  authority  in  such  troublesome 
times,  and  imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons,  - 
the  stocks,  and  many  stripes  were  the  aliment 
upon  which  they  thrived  for  many  years.  To 
those  holding  supreme  power  in  the  state  they 
spoke  boldly,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  them  with  especial  discourtesy. 
It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  Crom- 
well did  not  intend  to  be  somewhat  facetious 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  conversation  with  George 
Fox,  he  said  to  the  leather-clad  apostle,  "  Come 
again  to  my  house ;  for,  if  thou  and  I  were  but 
an  hour  of  a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer 
one  to  the  other/' 

After  about  the  year  1720,  when  their  per- 
secution had  in  great  measure  ceased,  the  so- 
ciety seemed  to  have  grown  much  more  slowly 
than  before.  The  narrative  becomes  less  inter- 
esting to  the  outside  reader,  excepting  when  it 
touches,  as  it  necessarily  often  does,  upon  the 
connection  of  the  society  or  its  members  with 
the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  people  almost  simultaneously 
with  their  settlement  in  America,  but  with 
characteristic  slowness,  though  with  equally 
characteristic  pertinacity,  the  question  was  dealt 
with  and  argued  upon  for  eighty  years  before 
total  abstinence  from  all  connection  with  the 
institution  was  required  of  the  members.  In 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  of  the  past  thirty  years 
the  Quaker  "  testimony,"  renewed  and  vitalized  j 
by  the  Motts,  the  Hoppers,  and  others  less  fa- 
mous but  equally  faithful,  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  great  overthrow  which  could  not 
come  through  peace.  Against  intemperance 
also  the  Friends  have  labored  efficiently,  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  for  a  juster  system  1 
of  prison  discipline,  and  for  many  other  humane  ( 
objects.  Their  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  j  ' 
in  this  country  gains  lustre  from  the  unhappy 
occurrences  of  the  present  hour. 

If  the  author,  himself  a  Friend  and  a  schis-  1 
matic,  had  taken  too  favorable  a  view  of  the  1 
position  both  of  the  society  and  the  branch  to  j  |* 
j  which  he  belongs,  it  would  not  have  been  sur-  1 
» prising,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  record  has  1 
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been  colored  to  some  extent  in  this  way.  Yet 
there  is  an  evident  intention  to  write  with 
judicial  fairness  ;  for  instance,  after  detailing 
the  infamous  persecutions  to  which  Friends 
were  subjected  in  New  England,  particularly 
in  Massachusetts,  he  says:  "  Although  a  regard 
for  historical  accuracy  requires  an  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  severe  persecutions  endured  by  the 
early  Friends  in  New  England,  the  narrative 
cannot  be  continued  without  reluctance;  espe- 
cially when  we  reflect  that  among  no  people  on 
earth  is  religious  liberty,  in  this  age,  more 
highly  appreciated,  or  more  fully  secured  than 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims."  And 
further,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  execution 
of  certain  Friends  on  Boston  Common  :  "  There 
can  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  reflecting 
minds  concerning  the  bloody  tragedy  enacted 
at  Boston;  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  were  op- 
posed to  the  course  pursued,  and  the  infamy 
must  rest  upon  a  few  who  were  enabled,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  features  of  their  government,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power." 

In  treating  of  the  great  separation — a  difficult 
task — we  should  say  that  Mr.  Janney  has  en- 
deavored conscientiously  to  do  justice  to  both 
parties,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  Belonging  as  he  does  to  the 
branch  called  "  Hicksite,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  u  Orthodox  "  Friends,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  latter  will  not  accept  his  narrative  as 
a  truthfu}  account  of  the  event,  its  causes,  and 
the  principles  involved  ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feeling  of  bit- 
terness subsisting  even  yet  between  the  two 
branches,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox, 
is  such  as  ill  comports  with  their  peaceful  and 
forgiving  faith,  and  prevents  that  fair  and  equit- 
able judgment  which  is  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
Janney  frankly  acknowledges,  what  we  think 
must  appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  in 
regard  lo  belief  both  parties  had  somewhat  di- 
verged, and  that  in' opposite  directions,  from  the 
position  held  by  G-eorgeFox  and  his  more  promi- 
nent converts.  Yet  the  belief  of  these  earlier 
Friends  was  not  uniform,  and  in  this  connection 
our  author  well  says  :  "  An  attempt  to  enforce 
entire  uniformity  of  belief  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Protestant  reformers  split,  and  which 
the  early  Friends  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid.  In 
the  days  of  George  Fox  they  were  remarkably 
tolerant;  but  in  succeeding  times,  as  the  bond 
of  Christian  love  grew  weaker,  a  greater  re- 
liance upon  rules  of  discipline  became  manifest." 

The  work  is  much  of  it  written  in  a  plain, 
simple,  unpretending  style,  but  abounds  in  some 
parts  in  that  peculiar  stilted  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology with  which  those  who  have  often  at- 
tended Friends'  meetings  or  read  Friends'  books 
are  thoroughly  familiar.  Sewall's  «  History  of 
Quakers  "  has  the  advantage  of  the  direct  per- 


sonal knowledge  and  connection  of  its  author 
with  many  of  the  events  which  he  details,  it 
having  been  written  between  1700  and  1720, 
and  is  attractive  on  account  of  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  style,  but  it  covers  a  period  of  only 
about  seventy  years.  There  are  other  histories, 
but  none,  we  believe,  so  comprehensive  as  that 
now  offered  to  the  public.  We  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  persons  of  all  sects,  and  not  least 
to  the  young,  for  an  insight  into  spiritual  purity 
and  fidelity  to  the  inner  light  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  exhibited  again,  certainly  not  in 
our  day,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  society.  The 
Quaker  forms  and  organization  are  perhaps  de- 
clining, and  may,  in  a  few  generations,  become 
extinct.  Even  more  on  this  account  is  their 
history  worth  studying,  and  their  decadence 
may  serve  even  more  distinctly  than  their  rise 
to  point  out  the  foundations  of  the  "  broad 
church  "  of  the  future. 


A  PITY  TO  HAVE  AN  EMPTY  SEAT. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
go  to  a  distant  depot  at  an  hour  when  there  was 
no  conveyance  thither.  So,  although  very  weary, 
and  not  strong,  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  on  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  miles.  After  he  had  gone 
a  little  way,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman 
and  a  little  boy  in  a  carriage.  The  fine  horse 
was  at  once  reined  in,  and  his  owner  said  with 
a  smile,  'T  presume,  sir,  you  are  going  but  a 
short  way;  but  this  little  fellow  insists  on  my 
asking  you  to  ride  with  us.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  doubt  you  were  going  to  the  first  station  ; 
but  he  said,  'The  gentleman  is  a  stranger, 
!  father;  it  is  very  easy  to  ask  him.  It  always 
seems  to  me  such  a  pity  to  ride  with  an  empty 
seat!'" 

Now,  that  ride  which  cost  the  gentleman  nei- 
ther money,  time,  nor  trouble,  was  a  real 
blessing  to  a  weary  minister  of  Christ;  and  he 
told  him  so  when  he  thanked  him  and  the  dear 
boy  who  prompted  the  kind  civility. 

"  It  i3  a  way  he  has,  and  always  had,  sir," 
replied  the  father.  "From  his  cradle,  he  could 
never  enjoy  what  he  could  not  share  with 
others.  If  he  has  any  new  gift  or  pleasure, 
his  first  thought  is  for  those  less  favored.  It 
is  a  way  he  got  from  his  mother." 

It  was  truly  a  beautiful  "  way"  that  boy  had  ; 
and  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  boys,  and  boys' 
mothers  too,  who  hear  of  him.  Remember  this, 
you  wno  have  horses  at  your  control  to  use  for 
convenience  or  pleasure  :  "It  is  a  pity  to  have 
bu  empty  seat."  Remember  it,  mothers-  whon 
training  your  boys  for  lives  of  unselfishness. 
The  little  things  of  to-day  will  grow  into  great 
things  of  years  to  come.  The  boy  who  is  selfish 
with  his  toys  and  his  comforts  will  be  so  with 
his  money  and  his  sympathies  when  a  man  ; 
for  the  heart  grows  harder,  rather  than  softer, 
by  the  flight  of  time.— Exchange. 
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THE  RIVER  PATH. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WBITTIEK. 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 

The  tangled  bank  below  was  still; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 

No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 

We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 

The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 

We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 

A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom; 

With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 

The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

Fr  >ni  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 

We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God. 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun, 

We  spnke  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  pau-ed  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 

Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 

The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear ! 

Sadden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 

The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed  ; 

A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled, 

It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold; 

And  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 

The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side! 

"  So,"  prayed  we,  "when  our  feet  draw  near, 

The  river,  dark  with  mortel  fear, 

"And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 

0,  Father  !  let  thy  light  break  through  ! 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide! 

"  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 

On  thy  eternal  hills  go  forth  ; 

"  And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 

The  dear  ones  whom  -we  loved  below." 


(Selected.) 

"  1  have  learned,"  says  the  melancholy  Pestalozzi, 
"that  in  this  -wide  world  no  one  heart  is  able  or 
willing  to  help  another." 

Oh,  say  not  we  through  life  must  struggle — 

Must  toil  and  mourn  alone  ; 
That  no  one  human  heart  can  answer 
The  beatings  of  our  own. 

The  stars  look  down  from  the  silent  heaven 

Into  the  quiet  stream, 
And  see  themselves  from  its  dewy  depths 

In  fresher  beauty  gleam. 
The  sky,  with  its  pale  or  glowing  hues, 

Ever  painteth  the  wave  below; 
And  the  sea  sends  up  its  mist  to  form 

Bright  clouds  and  the  heavenly  bow. 
Thus  each  does  of  the  other  borrow 

A  beauty  not  its  own  ; 
And  tells  us  no  one  thing  in  Nature 

Is  for  itself  alone. 
Alone,  amid  life's  griefs  and  perils, 

The  stoutest  soul  may  quail  ; 


Left  to  its  own  unaided  efforts, 

The  strongest  arm  may  fail ; 
And  though  all  strength  still  comes  from  Heaven, 

All  light  from  God  above, 
Yet  we  may  sometimes  be  his  angels, 

The  apostles  of  his  love. 
Then  let  us  learn  to  help  each  other, 

Hoping  unto  the  end  : 
Who  sees  in  every  man  a  brother, 

Shall  find  in  each  a  friend. 


BREAD  AND  MILK. 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  received 
from  tbe  Hps  of  the  principal  actor  when  he  was 
a  venerable  and  most  interesting  gentleman. 

It  is  a  story  of  his  wayward  boyhood,  which 
he  loved  to  tell  because  it  reflected  honor  on  a 
mother  he  delighted  to  honor. 

One  morning  Johnny  (for  that  was  his  real 
name)  came  to  the  breakfast  table  and  boldly 
said  he  would  not  eat  bread  and  milk  that 
morning. 

"  Very  well,  Johnny/'  answered  his  mother, 
quietly  and  without  raising  her  voice;  "  I'll  set 
it  on  this  high  shelf.    You  can  run  to  school." 

This  run  consisted  of  a  long  piece  of  road, 
and  then  a  long  tramp  through  a  wood,  which 
gave  Johnny  ample  time  to  call  up  all  his  spunk 
and  to  strengthen  his  determination  not  to  give 
in. 

Accordingly,  on  his  return,  he  was  all  ready 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  boyhood,  and  when  he 
drew  up  to  the  table  and  saw  the  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  set  before  him,  he  felt  flheryed  to  any 
course,  and  decided  to  die  rather  than  eat  it. 

"  Yery  well,  Johnny/'  was  the  mother's  calm 
remark  ;  "  Til  set  it  on  the  high  shelf  until 
you  want  it  *"  and  a  decided  wave  of  her  hand 
sent  him  from  the  table,  and  in  due  time  he 
was  bidden  by  an  authority  he  could  not  resist 
to  run  off  to  school. 

That  run  was  not  as  spirited  as  the  morning 
run  had  been.  He  felt  "  dreadfully  hollow/' 
and  had  no  relish  for  his  usual  sport  of  pre- 
tending to  be  chased  by  a  bear,  climbing,  in 
fancied  terror,  a  tree  ;  running  out  on  the  end 
of  its  horizontal  branches,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground  only  to  gain  another  tree  and  accom- 
plish the  same  feat  of  dexterity.  . 

On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  little  like  giving 
up,  as  he  knew  his  mother  never  would,  and  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  would  be  glad  of  that 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk ;  and  when  he  came 
dragging  home  at  night,  and  the  bowl  was  lifted 
down  from  the  high  shelf  without  a  word  of 
threatening  or  reproach,  he  pretty  well  under- 
stood the  force  of  calm  and  persistent  authority. 

Feeling  well  assured  that  he  would  never  eat 
anything  else  until  he  had  swallowed  that  oft-, 
presented  and  oft-refused  bread  and  milk,  he 
justtook  it  as  quietly  as  it  was  offered,  and 
ate  it. 

And  after  that,  he  said,  he  never  set  his  will 
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in  defiance  of  his  mother's.  I  saw  the  tears  of 
fond  and  appreciative  love  gather  in  his  eyes 
as  he  said, 

11  My  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  judgment, 
and  I  love  to  think  how  she  made  me  obey 
her." — Late  Paper. 

EARLY  RISING. 

Health  and  long  life  are  almost  universally 
associated  with  early  rising  j  and  we  are  pointed 
to  countless  old  people  as  evidences  of  its  good 
effects  on  the  general  system.  Can  any  one 
of  our  readers,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  give 
a  good,  conclusive  reason  why  health  should  be 
attributed  to  this  habit  ?  We  know  that  old 
people  get  up  early,  but  it  is  simply  because 
they  can't  sleep.  Moderate  old  age  does 
not  require  much  sleep.  Hence,  in  the  aged,  early 
rising  is  a  necessity  or  convenience,  and  is  not 
a  cause  of  health  in  itself.  There  is  a  larger 
class  of  early  risers,  very  early  risers,  who  may 
be  truly  said  not  to  have  a  day's  health  in  a 
year — the  thirsty  folks,  for  example,  who  drink 
liquor  until  midnight  and  rise  early  to  get 
more.  Ooe  of  our  earliest  recollections  is  that 
of  "  old  smokers  "  making  their  "  devious  way  " 
to  the  grog  shop  or  tavern  bar  room,  before 
sunrise,  for  their  morning  grog.  Early  rising, 
to  be  beneficial,  must  have  two  concomitants  : 
to  retire  early,  and,  on  rising,  to  be  properly 
employed.  One  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
in  this  country  rose  by  daylight  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  became  an  invalid, 
has  travelled  the  world  over  for  health,  and  has 
never  regained  it,  and  never  will.  It  is  rather 
an  early  retiring  that  does  the  good,  by  keep- 
ing people  out  of  those  mischievous  practices 
which  darkness  favors,  and  which  need  not  here 
be  more  particularly  referred  to. 

ADOther  important  advantage  of  retiring 
early  is,  that  the  intense  stillness  of  midnight 
and  the  early  morning  hours  favors  that  unbro- 
ken repose  which  is  the  all-powerful  renovator 
of  the  tired  system.  Without,  then,  the  accom- 
paniment of  retiring  early,  "  early  rising  "  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  is  positively  mischiev- 
ous. Every  person  should  be  allowed  to  "  have 
his  sleep  out ;"  otherwise,  the  duties  of  the  day 
cannot  be  properly  performed,  and  will  be  neces- 
sarily slighted,  even  by  the  most  conscientious 

To  all  young  persons,  to  students,  to  the  se- 
dentary, and  to  invalids,  the  fullest  sleep  that 
the  system  will  take  without  artificial  means,  is 
the  balm  of  life — without  it  there  can  be  no  res-* 
toration  to  health  and  activity  again.  Never 
wake  up  the  sick  or  infirm,  or  young  children, 
of  a  morning — it  is  a  barbarity  ;  let  them  wake 
of  themselves;  let  the  care  rather  be  to  estab- 
lish an  hour  for  retiring,  so  early  that  their 
fullest  sleep  may  be  out  before  sunrise. 

Another  item  of  very  great  importance  is : 
do  not  hurry  up  the  young  and  weakly.    It  is 


no  advantage  to  pull  them  out  of  bed  as  soon  as 
their  eyes  open,  nor  is  it  best  for  the  studious 
or  even  for  the  well  who  have  passed  an  un- 
usually fatiguing  day,  to  jump  out  of  bed  the 
moment  they  wake  up;  let  them  remain  with- 
out going  to  sleep  again  until  the  sense  of  weari- 
ness passes  from  their  limbs.  Nature  abhors 
two  things;  violence  and  a  vacuum.  The  sun 
does  not  break  out  at  once  into  the  glare  of  the 
meridian.  The  diurnal  flowers  unfold  them- 
selves by  slow  degrees ;  nor  fleetest  beast,  nor 
sprightliest  bird,  leaps  at  once  from  his  resting- 
place.  By  all  which  we  mean  to  say,  that  as 
no  physiological  truth  is  more  demonstrable 
than  that  as  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  whole 
nervous  system,  is  recuperated  by  sleep,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance,  as  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  system,  that  it  have  its  fullest  measure 
of  it;  and  to  that  end,  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
bed  early  should  be  made  imperative  on  all 
children,  and  no  ordinary  event  should  be  al- 
lowed to  iuterfere  with  it.  Its  moral  healthful- 
ness  is  not  less  important  than  its  physical. 

From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  OPEN  POLAR  SEA. 
(Concluded  from  page  368.) 

With  extreme  difficulty,  they  got  into  a  little 
bay,  they  christened  Port  Foulke  (after  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  expedition),  and  there  de- 
termined to  winter.  Everybody  is  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  making  things  snug  in  an 
arctic  harbor :  the  roofing  in  of  the  deck  ;  the 
clearing  out  of  the  hold  (as  being  the  warmest 
place  for  the  men  to  live  in);  and  the  conveying 
the  cargo  on  shore.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
present  case  was  the  extraordinary  number  of 
live-stock  in  the  shape  of  Esquimaux  dogs ; 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  magnifi- 
cent wild  beasts  on  board  (purchased  at  a  great 
price— on  account  of  a  canine  disease  then  pre- 
valent, which  made  them  scarce — at  various 
native  stations  along  the  coast),  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  pleasant  it  was  to  house  them  in 
the  snow-wall  built  round  the  ship,  and  get 
their  room  instead  of  their  company.  The  ex- 
pedition thus  possessed  no  less  than  three  first- 
rate  "  teams."  Dr.  Hayes  himself  had  what 
he  justly  entitles  ua  respectable  turn-out" — 
twelve  dogs  and  a  fine  sledge.  "The  animals 
are  in  most  excellent  condition,  every  one  of 
them  strong  and  healthy ;  and  they  are  very 
fleet  They  whirl  my  Greenland  sledge  over 
the  ice  with  a  celerity  not  calculated  for  weak 
nerves.  I  have  actually  ridden  behind  them 
over  six  measured  miles  in  twenty-eight  min- 
utes ;  and,  without  stopping  to  blow  the  team, 
have  returned  over  the  track  in  thirty-three. 
Sonntag  and  I  had  a  race,  and  I  beat  him  by 
four  minutes.  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  my 
friends  of  Saratoga  and  Point  Breeze  up  here 
to  shew  them  a  new  style  of  speeding  animals. 
§ur  racers  do  not  require  any  blanketing  after 
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the  heat?,  or  sponging  either.  We  harness 
them  each  with  a  single  trace,  and  these  traces 
are  of  a  length  to  suit  the  driver — the  longer 
the  better,  for  they  are  then  not  so  easily  tan- 
gled, the  draft  of  the  outside  dogs  is  more  di- 
rect;  and  if  the  team  comes  upon  thin  ice,  and 
breaks  through,  your  chances  of  escape  from 
immersion  are  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  you.  The  traces  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  hence  the  dogs  run  side  by  side, 
and  when  properly  harnessed,  their  heads  are 
in  a  line.  My  traces  are  so  measured  that  the 
shoulders  of  the  dogs  are  just  twenty  feet  from 
the  forward  part  of  the  runners.  The  team  is 
guided  solely  by  the  whip  and  voice.  The 
strongest  dogs  are  placed  on  the  outside,  and 
the  whole  team  is  swayed  to  right  and  left  ac- 
cording as  the  whip  falls  on  the  snow  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  as  it  touches  the  lead- 
ing dogs,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  if  they  do  not  obey 
the  gentle  hint  with  sufficient  alacrity.  The 
voice  aids  the  whip,  but  in  all  emergencies  the 
whip  is  the  only  real  relianee.  Your  control 
over  the  team  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  your 
skill  in  the  use  of  it.  The  lash  is  about  four 
feet  longer  than  the  traces,  and  is  tipped  with 
a  "  cracker  "  of  hard  sinew,  with  which  a  skil- 
ful driver  can  draw  blood  if  so  inclined  }  and 
he  can  touch  any  one  of  his  animals  on  any  par- 
ticular spot  that  may  suit  his  purpose.  Jenson 
had  to-day  a  young  refractory  dog  in  the  team, 
and,  having  had  his  patience  quite  exhausted, 
he  resolved  upon  extreme  measures.  u  You  see 
dat  beast  f"  said  he.  11  I  takes  a  piece  out  of 
his  ear ;"  and  sure  enough  crack  went  the  whip  ; 
the  hard  sinew  wound  round  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
and  nipped  it  off  as  nicely  as  with  a  knife. " 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  these 
extreme  measures.  These  dogs  are  as  wild  as 
wolves,  and  even  more  ravenous.  They  will  eat 
anything,  including  their  own  harness,  if,  as 
usual,  made  of  skin.  The  ferocity  with  which 
they  tear  their  food  is  something  terrible  to 
wkness.  Even  the  lashings  of  the  sledge  are 
not  safe  from  them,  and  have  to  be  buried  out 
of  their  sight  at  camping-time.  During  one  ex- 
pedition, they  ate  up  their  drivers'  extra  boots, 
their  fur  stockings,  and  even  a  meerchaum  pipe 
which  happened  to  have  a  seal  skin  cover.  On 
another  occasion,  one  of  their  fellows  being  un- 
able either  to  pull  or  follow,  had  to  be  shot. 
11  As  soon  as  the  bullet  struck  the  animal, 
wounding  him  but  slightly,  and  causing  him  to 
set  up  a  terrible  cry,  his  companions  in  the  team 
flew  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces  in  an  in- 
stant; and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  fragment  of  him  were  tearing  the  flesh  from 
his  bones  almost  before  the  echo  of  his  last 
howl  had  died  away  in  the  solitude. "  Nay,  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  is  very  fond  and  proud  of  them,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  u  the  wretches  would  eat  us 
up  if  we  gave  them  the  least  chance.  Knox 


stumbled  among  the  pack  yesterday  while  feed- 
ing them,  and  had  not  M'Donald  pounced  upon 
them  on  the  instant,  I  believe  they  would  have 
made  a  meal  of  him  before  he  could  rise.'  Yet 
when,  as  happened,  these  animals  were  all  at- 
tacked by  the  unknowu  disease  above  alluded 
to,  our  author  bewailed  their  loss  with  reason, 
for  without  them  arctic  exploration  is  almost 
impossible.  The  symptoms  were  something 
akin  to  hydrophobia,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
what  those  dogs  did  under  such  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances. 

Life  on  board  went  on  as  usual  in  those  lati- 
tudes; every  effort  was  made  to  be  jolly  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  and  the  cold  j  every 
man's  birthday  was  kept;  every  festival  of  the 
church  was  honored  with  a  banquet;  the  Port. 
Foulke  Wee7dy  News  was  started;  and,  thanks 
to  the  general  cheerfulness,  Dr.  Hayes'  benign- 
ant rule,  and,  above  all,  to  a  large  stock  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  that  scourge  of  arctic  travel, 
scurvy,  ^vas  wholly  avoided.  Their  chief  phy- 
sical trouble  was  frozen  limbs,  the  cure  for 
which  was  to  place  the  limb  in  ice-cold  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  slowly  increased 
from  hour  to  hour  until  the  flesh  was  complete- 
ly thawed  out;  but  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
green  trick  to  get  frozen,  and  the  disaster  was 
generally  kept  concealed  ;  just  at  home,  boys 
say  nothing  about  having  had  "a  spill"  out 
hunting.  Curiously  enough,  the  cold — so  used 
they  got  to  it  at  last — caused  them  less  incon- 
venience than  one  or  two  unexampled  and  in- 
deed inexplicable  thaws.  In  November,  under 
the  Pole  Star,  the  temperature  once  went  up  to 
thirty-two  degress,  causing  everything  to  drip, 
and  making  our  friends  open  not  only  their  eyes 
but  their  windows ;  then,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose, 
it  sunk  back  to  its  normal  position  of  fifteen  de- 
grees below  zero.  Upon  Dr.  Hayes's  subse- 
quent expedition  in  the  spring,  it  was  thirty- 
one  degrees  below  zero  in  their  snow-huts 
where  they  slept  at  night,  and  in  the  open  air, 
at  sixty-eighfrand  a  half  below  zero,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  a  half  degrees  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water.  Well  might  Dr.  Hayes  (who  had 
been  out  with  Dr.  Kane  in  the  same  region) 
declare  this  to  be  unexampled  in  his  experience, 
and,  indeed,  only  one  traveller,  Niveroff,  in 
Siberia,  has  ever  chronicled  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. 

The  coming  on  of  winter  darkness  is  noted 
in  quite  a  solemn  manner.  Our  author  knew 
that  that  would  be  the  trying  time  for  his  poor 
fellows.  On  November  13,  he  writes  :  "  The 
darkness  is  not  yet  quite  absolute.  With  some 
difficulty,  I  can  still  see  to  read  ordinary  print 
at  noon."  As  November  ended,  the  last  gleam 
of  twilight  fades,  but  the  stars  shine  at  all  hours 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  the  moon  gives  some 
relief.  From  its  rising  to  its  setting,  it  shines 
continually,  circling  round  the  horizon,  and 
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running  uninterruptedly  its  ten  days'  course  of 
brightness,  and  shining  with  a  brilliancy — 
thanks  to  the  whiteness  of  the  landscape  aad 
the  general  clearness  of  the  atmosphere — un- 
known elsewhere.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more 
impressive,  nay,  more  ghastly,  than  arctic 
scenery  under  this  wierd  aspect. 

The  coming  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
watched  for  with  eager  impatience,  and  hailed 
with  an  almost  delirious  joy  by  these  poor  pris-  j 
oners,  "  bleached  in  the  long  continued  lump-; 
light,  and  colorless  as  potato-sprouts  in  a  dark  ! 
cellar."    Everybody  hastens,  on  the  day  ap-  j 
pointed  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  the  spot  | 
he  thinks  will  command  the  best  view  of  the  I 
welcome  stranger.  "  We  awaited  the  approach- 
ing  moment  with  much  eagerness.  Presently  a 
ray  of  light  burst  through  the  soft  mist-clouds  : 
which  lay  off  to  the  right  of  us  opposite  the  j 
cape,  blending  them  into  a  purple  sea,  and  glis- 1 
tening  upon  the  silvery  summits  of  the  tall  ice- 
bergs, which  pierced  the  vapoury  cloak,  as  if  to  ! 
catch  the. coming  warmth.    The  ray  approach- 
ed us  nearer  and  nearer,  the  purple  sea  widen- 
ed, the  glittering  spires  multiplied,  as  one  after 
another  they  burst  in  quick  succession  into  the 
blaze  of  day;  and  as  this  marvellous  change 
came  over  the  face  of  the  sea,  we  felt  that  the 
shadow  of  the  cape  was  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
and  that  the  night  was  passing  away    Soon  the 
dark  red  cliffs  behind  us  glowed  with  a  warm 
coloring,  the  hills  and  the  mountains  stood 
forth  in  their  new  robes  of  resplendent  bright- 
ness, and  the  tumbling  waves  melted  away  from 
their  angry  harshness,  and  laughed  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  now  the  line  of  the  shadow  was  in 
sight.    "  There  it  is  upon  the  point,"  cried 


called  for,  for  nearly  ten  years  ;  and  the  grave- 
stones of  two  of  Dr.  Hayes's  shipmates  who  had 
sailed  with  Dr.  Kane.  Even  these  were  left 
far  behind,  for  our  author  was  bound  for  a  more 
extreme  point  than  the  foot  of  man  had  ever 
yet  visited.  In  spite  of  the  hummocks,  among 
which  they  had  to  camp  for  many  a  night,  and 
though  all  his  men,  one  by  one,  succumbed  to 
the  incredible  cold  and  frightful  hardships,  Dr. 
Hayes  determined  to  push  on.  He  sent  back 
all  his  comrades  except  three,  and  with  those 
slowly  climbed  the  rigid  waves,  and  reached 
the  inhospitable  shore.  Then  leaving  two  of 
them  behind,  one  being  disabled,  he  pushed  on 
towards  the  Pole,  with  only  a  single  human 
companion. 

No  such  journey  was  ever  taken  by  mortal 
man  ;  it  was  scarcely  probable  they  would  re- 
turn alive ;  and  the  other  two  had  orders  to 
wait  for  them  in  their  wretched  snow-hole  only 
for  five  days,  and  then  to  make  haste  for 
"  home  " — the  schooner,  between  which  and 
|  themselves  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  rough 
I  ice  already  lay.  Provisions  were  fast  failing 
them,  although  they  had  "  cached  "  some  at 
one  or  two  places,  in  preparation  for  the  return- 
journey.  Dr  Hayes  and  Knox  (his  companion) 
were  indeed  "making  their  last  throw!"  On 
and  on  they  pushed,  till  at  last  they  stood  upon 
the  shore  of  that  Open  Polar  Sea  in  search  of 
which  they  had  endured  such  unparalleled  pri- 
vations. "  Standing  against  the  dark  sky  at 
the  north,  there  was  seen  in  dim  outline  the 
i  white  sloping  summit  of  a  noble  headland,  the 
most  northern  known  land  upon  the  globe.  I 


judged  it  to  be  in  latitude  82°  80  ,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  North  Pole. 
Jenson.  u  There  it  is  upon  the  ice-foot,"  cried  Nearer,  another  bold  cape  stood  forth;  and 
Dodge.    There  at  our  feet  lay  a  sheet  of  spark- 1  nearer  still  the  headland,  for  which  I  had  been 
ling  gems,  and  the  sun  burst  broadly  in  our  steering  my  course  the  day  before,  rose  majes- 


faces.  Off  went  our  hats  with  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  and  we  hailed  this  long-lost  wanderer 
of  the  heavens  with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy." 
He  had  been  absent  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  days,  and  the  ghastly  moonlight,  and  the 


tically  from  the  sea,  as  if  pushing  up  into  the 
very  skies,  a  lofty  mountain-peak,  upon  which 
the  winter  had  dropped  its  diadem  of  snows. 
There  was  no  land  visible  except  the  coast  upon 
which  I  stood."  The  sea  at  their  feet  was  a  mottled 
occasional  glares  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  had  i  sheet  of  white  and  dark  patches,  decaying  ice 


been  but  poor  substitutes  for  him, 

And  now  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the 
great  object  of  the  expedition  must  be  attempt- 


and  water,  and  in  the  distance  one  uniform 
dark  blue,  betokening  ocean.  Within  a  month, 
that  unknown  sea  would  be  as  free  from  ice  as 


The  dogs,  save  half  a  dozen  or  j  Baffin's  Bay. 


ed,  if  at  all. 
so,  were  dead ;  and  with  that  inadequate 
remnant  it  was  necessary  that  Dr.  Hayes  and 
his  men  should  endeavor  to  work  their  way 
across  the  hummocks  of  Smith's  Sound  to  Grin- 
nell  Land.  It  was  a  terrible  journey,  and  al- 
though undertaken  by  heroes,  proved  too  much 
for  their  resources.  Nothing  was  met  with  in 
that  awful  solitude  save  the  records  of  man's 
inability  to  penetrate  it.  A  few  words  written 
by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  expeditions  after 
Franklin,  placed  in  glass  and  sealed  in  a  cairn 
— a  dead  letter  office,  where  it  was  left  till  thus 


With  his  poor  battered  ship,  the  task  of 
pushing  on  was  utterly  hopeless ;  but  Dr.  Hayes 
is  satisfied  that,  during  three  months  in  the 
year  at  least,  he  could  navigate  a  steamer  (and 
means  one  day  to  do  it)  through  Smith's  Sound 
and  Kennedy  Channel  into  the  Open  Polar  Sea. 
Without  in  the  least  envying  his  position,  we 
can  appreciate  our  author's  feelings  as  he  set 
up  his  cairn,  and  fixed  his  flags,  in  that  hither- 
to unvisited  solitude.  "It  was  with  no  ordi- 
nary sensations,"  says  he,  with  pardonable 
priie;  "  that  I  contemplated  my  situation  with 
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one  solitary  companion  in  that  hitherto  untrod- 
den desert ;  while  my  nearness  to  the  earth's 
axis,  the  consciousness  of  standing  upon  land 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  previous  observation, 
the  reflections  which  crossed  my  mind  respect- 
ing the  vast  ocean  which  lay  spread  out  before 
me,  the  thought  that  these  ice-girdled  waters 
might  lash  the  shores  of  distant  islands  where 
dwell  hiiman  beings  of  an  unknown  race,  were 
circumstances  calculated  to  invest  the  very  air 
with  mystery,  to  deepen-  the  curiosity,  and  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  my 
determination  to  sail  upon  this  sea,  and  to  ex- 
plore its  farthest  limits ;  and  as  I  recalled  the 
struggles  which  had  been  made  to  reach  this 
sea — through  the  ice,  and  across  the  ice — by 
generations  of  brave  men,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
spirits  of  these  old  worthies  came  to  encourage 
me,  as  their  experience  had  already  guided  me  ; 
I  felt  that  I  had  within  my  grasp  "  the  great 
and  notable  thing"  which  had  inspired  the 
zeal  of  sturdy  Frobisher,  and  that  I  had 
achieved  the  hope  of  matchless  Parry." 

A  WHIRLPOOL  IN  A  RAINDROP. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
all  microscopic  animals  are  the  Ratifera.  Their 
tiny  bodies  are  so  transparent  that  all  the  inter- 
nal structure  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  they  enjoy  sporting  in  their  drop  of 
,  water  as  much  as  the  lazy  porpoises  do,  tumb- 
ling about  in  a  bay  full  of  it.  Most  of  them 
are  rovers ;  but  some  sober  members  of  the  fam- 
ily attach  themselves  to  a  leaf  or  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  and  remain,  like  a  barnacle,  fix- 
tures for  life.  They  forthwith  set  about  form- 
ing a  protection  for  their  heads,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hill  or  cup,  and  out  of  this  the  animal 
can  protrude  its  head  and  shoulders  at  pleasure 
Then,  as  the  naturalist  watches  it  through  his 
magic  glass — for  it  seems  little  short  of  magic 
to  develop  such  wonders  in  a  single  drop  of  wa- 
ter— behold  the  little  Rotifer  spreads  out  the 
sails  of  the  windmill,  from,  which  he  gets  his 
name,  and  such  a  whirlpool  as  he  creates  !  "A 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot"  is  nothing,  compared  with 
this  maelstrom  in  a  rain-drop.  The  smaller  fry 
are  whirled  around  and  around  in  a  manner 
which  must  create  a  terrible  panic  among  the 
shoals;  but  there  is  no  resisting  its  might. 
Worst  of  all,  there  sits  the  giant  in  his  den,  cul- 
ling out  the  choice  bits  which  are  brought  to 
his  very  mouth  by  each  returning  wave,  and 
enjoying  them  as  much  as  Polyphymus  did  his 
grubs. 

What  wonderful  contrivance  for  supplying 
food  to  this  tiny  animalcule  ! — What  but  an  in- 
finite Power  could  create  and  sustain  such  a 
wonderful  system  ?  To  think,  too,  of  the  count- 
less drops  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
earth,  each  filled  to  overflowing  with  these  per- 
fect living  tilings  !  Surely  the  microscope  has 


revealed  to  us  wonders  as  vast  and  glorious  as 
its  twin  sister,  the  telescope.  How  overwhelm- 
ing are  the  views  it  presents  to  us  of  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  God. — Exchange. 

It  is  the  heart  which  decides  our  pleasures. 
While  you  continue  to  love  the  world,  you  will 
find  virtue  insupportable. — Massillon. 

ITEMS. 

Jupiter  will  appear  without  his  satellites  on  the 
21st  of  this  month,  if  astronomical  predictions  be 
true.  This  is  a  phenomenon  very  seldom  observed, 
and,  reckoning  backward,  has  been  recorded  in  1843, 
in  1826,  in  1802  and  in  1681.  The  disappearance  of 
these  satellites  is  caused  bj  their  passage  across  the 
disc  of  Jupiter.  From  the  relations  that  they  hold 
to  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  for  all  these  bodies 
to  be  eclipsed  at  once  j  but  at  certain  periods  the 
four  satellites  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the 
planei's  centre,  and  through  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power  will  be  invisible.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  as- 
tronomers to  note  the  disappearance  of  three  satel- 
lites from  this  cause,  but  for  the  fourth  to  be  invisi- 
ble, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  line  with 
the  other  three,  as  seen  from  tbe  earth,  and  this  very 
rarely  occurs.  The  fourth  satellite  is  not  necessarily 
eclipsed  at  each  conjunction  with  Jupiter  ;  it  may 
pass  above  or  below  his  disc  or  shadow.  These  sat- 
ellites will  disappear  during  six  hours  on  the  even- 
ing of  August  21st,  beginning  when  the  planet  rises 
at  half-past  seven,  and  ending  at  fifty- four  minutes 
past  one. 

After  the  greatest  amount  of  conflicting  testimony, 
as  to  the  fate  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  now  stated  in 
England,  that  the  latest  intelligence  from  Africa  in- 
dicates "  every  probability  of  Dr.  Livingstone  being 
still  alive." 

The  recent  accident  to  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1866 
occurred  in  shallow  water,  near  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the  Cable  Company  an- 
nounce that  the  steamship  Chiltern  was  to  have  left 
London  to  repair  this  cable.  The  steamship  also  had 
on  board  a  coil  of  new  submarine  wire  cable  wire, 
which  is  to  be  laid  from  Placentia,  Newfoundland, 
to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  cable  news  through  the  British 
North  American  territory  to  the  land  telegraph  lines 
in  the  United  States. 

The  laying  of  the  telegraph  to  connect  Florida 
with  Cuba,  began  at  Key  West  on  the  3d  inst.,  and 
at  last  accounts  was  proceeding  successfully.  This 
cable,  it  is  thought,  if  no  accident  happens,  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

The  Freedmen's  Saving  and  Trust  Company,  under 
tbe  management  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  just 
published  an  instructive  report  for  the  month  of 
June  last,  showing  that  the  colored  people  deposited 
during  that  period  $124,075,  and  withdrew  $94,813, 
leaving  an  excess  of  deposits  of  $29,262.  The  com- 
pany has  now  on  hand  over  $480,000  belonging  to 
freedmen. 

The  Great  Tunnel  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  nearly  completed.  The 
rails  are  being  laid  on  the  easterly  slope,  where 
twenty  miles  of  the  track  is  graded.  It  was  expected 
that  cars  would  pass  through  the  tunnel  by  the  15th 
of  the  present  month,  and  that  the  road  would  soon 
be  completed  through  to  the  Nevada  line. 

The  rapid  progress  making  at  both  ends  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  indicates  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  passengars  can  be  carried  tflcoss  the  continent 
"  without  change  of  cars." 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Epistle  from  New    York   Yearly  Meeting  of 

Ministers  and  Elders,  held  Qth  mo.  1867. 
To  the  Quarterly  and  Preparative  Meetings  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  behnging  thereto. 
Dear  Friends -.--Being  again  favored  to 
convene  in  this  our  Annual  Meeting,  our  minds 
have  been  turned  in  tender  love  and  sympathy 
towards  our  absent  brethren  and  sisters,  who 
constitute  this  part  of  our  Religious  organiza- 
tion, who  are  not  able  to  be  in  attendance  with 
us,  at  this  time ;  and  we  feel  drawn  to  address 
you,  that  you  may  partake  with  us  of  the  good 
counsel  and  gospel  exercise  which  have  freely 
flowed,  from  living  and  exercised  minds,  if  per- 
chance it  may  be  as  a  brook  by  the  way,  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  drooping  spirit,  and  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  weary  traveller  on  the 
way  to  Zion,  the  city  of  the  Saints'  Solemnities. 

We  have  been  feelingly  reminded  that  the 
Divine  Master,  sympathizing  with  and  feeling 
their  great  need,  had  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  after  that  he  had  blest  the  bread,  he 
handed  it  forth,  and  it  proved  more  than  suffi- 
cient, and  the  multitude  were  fed  to  their  hum- 
bling admiration.  So  we  have  believed  it  would 
be  with  us,  if  we  come  to  the  Master  in  humil- 
ity and  simplicity,  feeling  our  want  and  great 
need  of  Spiritual  Sustenance,  he  will  bless  the 
bountiful  provisions  of  Zion  and  satisfy  His  poor 
with  bread.  We  were  admonished  to  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not,  to  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and 
the  word  of  t'ie  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 


We  have  been  reminded,  at  this  time,  that 
G-od,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  conscieoce,  is  the 
source  and  centre  of  all  minds,  their  only  point 
of  rest,  and  the  fountain  of  all  good  j  the  reser- 
voir and  never  failing  source  from  which  all 
may  draw  their  supplies,  as  they  stand  in  need, 
in  proportion  to  their  dedication  and  faithful- 
ness, and  if  we  love  Him  above  all,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  meeting  together  for  public  divine  wor- 
ship, and  even  if  no  vocal  word  should  be 
spoken,  we  should  feel  the  divine  life  spread 
over  us  like  a  canopy,  and  our  young  people, 
the  joy  of  the  present  and  hope  of  the  fu.ture5 
would  be  drawn  by  our  consistent  example  to 
come  and  sit  with  us. 

Our  Elders  were  encouraged  at  this  time,  in 
the  feeling  that  many  who  are  by  man  appoint- 
ed, and  who  dwelling  under  a  sense  of  their 
own  insufficiency,  and  looking  to  the  great 
fountain  of  Light  and  Life  for  strength  aod 
ability,  would  be  by  the  Lord  anointed  to  be  as 
Aaron's  and  Hur's  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
ministers;  and  they  were  tenderly  reminded  that, 
other  duties  than  watching  over  the  ministry 
devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  visit  the  small  meetings,  and  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  members  thereof,  and  if  faith- 
fulness was  abode  in,  their  mouths  would  be 
opened  to  Speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that 
are  weary. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  coao 
tinued  labor  in  and  over  the  flock  and  f&mRe- 
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over  which  the  church,  and  we  trust  in  meas- 
ure, the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  us  overseers, 
and  the  language  made  use  of  by  the  Divine 
Master  was  feelingly  brought  into  view,  "  the 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  It  is  a 
great  truth,  that  if  we  would  gather,  we  must 
sow,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  natural 
and  spiritual  kingdom.  Our  fathers  labored 
diligently  in  their  day,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in.  the  earth, 
and  they  witnessed  the  divine  blessing  to  rest 
upon  their  labors.  So  will  it  be  with  us,  dear 
friends,  if  we  come  bearing  precious  sheaves 
with  us.  We  must  be  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  labor  as  diligently  and  faithfully  as 
they  did,  in  order  to  produce  the  like  results, 
and  having  thus  labored  and  sown  to  the  spirit, 
we  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 

Our  scattered  condition  was  made  apparent, 
by  the  reports  from  our  constituent  branches, 
and  we  were  exhorted  to  dwell  in,  and  act  under 
the  influence  of  that  power  which  gives  ability 
to  labor  successfully  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
There  is  but  one  true  church,  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth,  and  the  church  triumphant  in 
Heaven.  Christ  is  one,  and  his  spirit  one,  and 
as  many  as  are  led  by  "  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  The  blessed  Master  de- 
clared "  my  sheep  they  know  my  voice,  and  fol- 
low me,  and  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow,  but 
will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers/7  Oh  !  that  we,  dear  friends,  may 
he  of  that  number  who  are  of  the  true  sheep- 
fold,  who  know  the  Master's  voice,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  voice  of  strangers,  that  we 
may  hear  it,  and  heed  its  requirings,  believing 
it  will  do  for  us  exceeding  abundantly,  even 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,  and  that  the 
truthfulness  of  the  promise  will  be  verified,  if 
we  hear  this  divine  voice  and  obey  it,  our  souls 
shall  live. 

Those  in  the  ministry  were  tenderly  entreat- 
ed to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their  call- 
ing, and  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  none  can 
minister  availingly,  in  attending  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Master — feed  my  Lambs — -to 
the  gathering  of  the  flocks,  but  those  that  are 
anointed  and  receive  their  qualification  from  on 
High — that  nothing  but  what  proceeds  from 
God,  can  gather  to  him — that  no  human  quali- 
fication is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  this 
great  service  aright,  and  that  all  the  scholastic 
attainments  in  the  world  fall  very  far  short  of  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry — that  the 
gift  being  divine,  the  qualification  must  be  of 
God,  and  should  be  performed  freely,  and  with- 
out any  view  to  reward  from  man;  and  as  there 
is  a  looking  to  Him,  who  calls  and  qualifies  for 
the  work,  He  will  reward  them  with  that  peace 
f  mind  that  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  tera- 
fecl  consideration.  A  gospel  ministry  thus 
ht  forth,  having  its  source  in  God;  and  de- 


riving its  power  from  Him,  must  ever  be  of 
great  value  to  mankind,  and  they  who  are 
favored  to  have  it,  enjoy  that  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  wilderness  of  the  world  an 
Eden,  and  the  desert  soul  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  "  Joy  and  Gladness  shall  be  found  there- 
in, thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. " 

Finally,  dear  friends,  we  would  exhort  all 
most  tenderly  to  renewed  faithfulness  and  dedi- 
cation, and  buckling  on  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness, and  taking  the  shiela  of  faith,  and  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  press  onward  towards  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  to  faint  or  give  out  by 
the  way  ;  remembering  that  it  is  only  they  who 
endure  to  the  end  that  shall  be  saved,  ar-J  re- 
ceive that  crown  immortal,  invisible,  eternal, 
that  fadeth  not  away. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

George  T.  Trimble,  Clerk. 


Human  minds  may,  and  they  often  do,  know 
each  other  with  an  assurance  which  results  iu 
a  happy  unity  of  trust  and  love.  Let  it  not  be 
doubted,  then,  that  the  divine  and  human  mind 
may  know  each  other  with  a  more  perfect  as- 
surance, and  with  higher  and  richer  results. 

To  Friends  of  the  Ministry  in  Pennsylvania 
and  JVew  Jersey. 
Enfield,  30th  of  5th  month,  1G85. 
Bear  Friends,-— With  my  love  to  you  all, 
and  all  other  friends,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you;  but  you  gave  me  no  account  of  the  increase 
of  Truth  amongst  you,  nor  what  meetings  you 

have  had  amongst  the  Indian  kings  and  their 
people  abroad  in  the  countries,  and  of  your  vis- 
iting Friends  in  New  England,  Virginia,  and 
Carolina,  nor  of  your  travels  and  labors  in  the 
Gospel ;  though  you  have,  in  all  those  coun- 
tries,  liberty  to  serve  and  worship  God,  aad 
preach  the  Truth.  And  I  understand  many 
have  a  desire  to  live  in  it,  especially  in  Carolina  ; 
and  you  who  travel  now  to  visit  Friends  in  those 
provinces,  it  is  thought  strange  that  you  do  not 
visit  them  ;  [those  people  who  were  seeking  the 
Truth.]  Therefore  I  desire  that  you  may  all 
improve  your  gifts  and  talents,  and  not  hide 
them  in  a  napkin,  lest  ihey  be  taken  from  you  ; 
and  not  put  your  candle  under  a  bushel,  lest  it 
go  out ;  and  not  be  like  the  foolish  virgins, 
which  kept  their  name  of  virgins,  but  neglected 
having  oil  in  their  lamps  :  such  were  not 
diligent  in  the  work  of  God,  nor  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Lord,  nor  in  their  own  particulars.  And 
therefore  my  desires  are,  that  you  may  all  be 
diligent,  serving  the  Lord  and  minding  his  glory 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  Truth,  this  little  time 
you  have  to  live ;  and  be  not,  like  Adam,  in  the 
earth,  but  use  this  world  as  though  you  did  not 
use  it;  for  they  that  covet  after  this  world,  fall 
into  divers  snares  and  hurtful  lusts;  and  there- 
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fofe  consider,  that  you  are  but  sojourners  here, 
that  you  may  pass  your  time  iD  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  you  being  many,  and  having  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  ministry,  going  over  into  those 
parts,  you  may  be  a  hindrance  one  unto  another 
if  you  [confine  your  visits  to  Friends,  and]  do 
not  travel  in  the  life  of  the  universal  Truth, 
that  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  :  and  if  you 
would  have  them  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Truth,  let  them  know  it,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  So  I  desire  that  you  be  valiant  for  it 
upon  the  earth,  that  you  may  give  a  good  ac- 
count unto  God  at  the  last  with  joy.  I  desire 
that  all  Friends  in  the  ministry  may  see  this  in  1 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

And  if  sometimes  you  should  have  some  | 
meetings  with  the  Indian  kings  and  their  coun- 1 
cils,  to  let  them  know  the  principles  of  Truth; 
so  that  they  may  know  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  the  nature  of  true  Christianity,  and  how 
that  Christ  hath  died  for  them,  who  "  tasted 
death  for  every  man (and  so  the  gospel  of 
salvation  must  be  preached  to  every  creature 
finder  heaven  ;)  and  how  that  Christ  hath  en- 
lightened  them,  who  enlightens  all  that  come 
into  the  world.    And  God  hath  poured  out  his  j 
spirit  upon  all  flesh  j  and  so  the  Indians  must 
receive  God's  spirit;  for  "the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men."  \ 
And  so  let  them  know,  that  they  have  a  day  of 
salvation,  grace,  and  favor  of  God  offered  unto 
them ;  if  they  will  receive  it,  it  wilt  be  their 
blessing. 

My  love  to  you  all  in  the  holy  Seed  of  life 
that  reigns  over  all.    Amen. —  George  Fox. 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  J. 

Leamington,  6th  mo.  23,  1866. 
It  has  struck  us  with  some  surprise  in  pass- 
ing through  places  we  visited  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  in  a  country  that  then  looked  so  finished, 
there  should  appear  now  so  many  changes.  In 
the  cities,  this  is  particularly  apparent,  and  in 
the  matter  of  hotels,  they  acknowledge  to  hav- 
ing copied  after  America,  though,  as  yet,  our 
system  is  not  thoroughly  carried  out.  In  Lon- 
don, there  are  several  immense  establishments, 
almost  as  large  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York,  and  somewhat  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, with  ladies'  coffee-rooms,  &c,  though  I 
think  the  more  exclusive  arrangement  of  pri- 
vate parlors  and  table  will  be  some  time  in 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  (so  called)  improve- 
ment. To  me  it  would  be  an  unwelcome 
change.  I  do  so  enjoy  the  coziness  and  com- 
fort of  our  own  rooms — making  our  own  tea, 
&c,  when  we  come  in  weary  of  an  evening,  in- 
stead of  dressing  to  appear  at  a  large  public  ta- 
ble, filled  with  strangers,  where  we  would  be 


expected  to  observe  "  the  proprieties.77  The 
day  after  my  last,  we  bade  adieu  to  London, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  smoke  and 
noise  of  the  city  for  the  pure  air  and  lovely 
scenery  of  the  country,  through  which  we 
passed  to  Oxford,  and  we  felt  when  we  reached 
there,  as  though  translated  to  another  world,  so 
quiet  and  peaceful,  and  in  every  way  charming, 
were  the  truly  "Academic  shades'7  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  justly  celebrated  nursery  of  learning. 
We  were  prepared  to  see  the  embodiment  of 
everything  that  was  venerable  and  ancient,  but 
the  broad  and  elegant  streets,  and  still  more, 
the  immense  size  and  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  college  buildings,  astonished  and  de- 
lighted us.  .  There  are  nineteen  of  these  build- 
ings, distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  some  of  them  very  ancient, 
and  all  grand  and  imposing  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. I  had  imagined  Oxford  University  to 
be  something  after  the  fashion  of  Yale — plain 
brick  buildings,  without  any  pretentions  beyond 
that  of  solidity — and  was  therefore  surprised  to 
see  instead,  those  massive  and  venerable  Gothic 
edifices,  in  many  instances  forming  a  hollow 
square,  enclosing  a  large  court-yard,  and  be- 
yond that  were  frequently  extensive  grounds  of 
great  beauty,  and  kept  uniformly  in  the  most 
perfect  order.  We  went  through  several  of 
these  gardens  and  into  several  of  the  colleges, 
and  spent  a  very  interesting  morning.  Some 
of  our  party  also  visited  the  Bodleian  Library, 
located  here.  A  little  more  than  an  hour,  by 
car,  brought  us  from  Oxford  to  Leamington, 
which  we  expected  to  find  a  quiet  country  town, 
offering  in  its  neighborhood  a  great  many  at- 
tractions, and  very  desirable  as  a  place  of  so- 
journ for  several  days.  We  were  consequently 
a  little  disappointed  on  finding  it  a  very  fash- 
ionable watering  place,  with  closely  built  streets 
and  rows  of  handsome  residences.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  interesting  objects  within  a 
short  distance,  and  we  have  been  enjoying 
them.  Leamington  is  celebrated  for  its  medi- 
cinal waters,  which  are  used  both  for  bathing 
and  drinking,  and  are  considered  very  valuable. 
There  are  two  distinct  springs,  one  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  saline  water,  and  besides  the  pump- 
rooms  and  bathing  houses,  where,  of  course,  it 
is  paid  for,  there  are  public  fountains,  where 
any  one  may  drink  without  restriction,  tlough 
it  is  not  allowable  to  carry  away  the  water  in 
large  quantities. 

Our  first  afternoon  here  was  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  Kenilworih,  five  miles  distant,  where 
we  spent  some  delightful  hours  in  rambling 
among  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  castle,  and 
admiring  the  exquisitely  lovely  scenery  that  is 
spread  for  miles  around  them,  and  of  which  the 
highest  remaining  portions  of  this  once  superb 
structure  command  an  extensive  prospect.  Re- 
turning by  the  cars  at  eight,  we  were  at  home 
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long  before  dark,  which  does  not  reach  us  here 
now  until  very  late,  and  we  are  able  to  read  or 
write  with  ease  by  daylight  until  after  nine. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Stratford  on  Avon,  the 
birth  place  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Shakesperian  Committee,  is  said  to  have 
been  restored  to  its  original  appearance;  but 
we  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  their  ef- 
forts had  resulted  in  a  failure.    It  had  far  less 
the  look  of  verity  and  antiquity  about  it  than 
at  the  time  of  our  former  visit,  and  the  restora- 
tives, as  they  were  called,  were  so  very  appa- 
rent, as  effectually  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
the  place.    We  were  glad  that  we  had  seen  it 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.    The  old 
church  and  the  tomb  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  re- 
main unchanged.    After  a  lunch,  we  drove,  in 
two  open  carriages,  out  to  Guy's  Cliff,  a  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  old  place,  belonging 
to  Lord  Charles  Percy.    The  grounds  are  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  nicely  kept 
gardens  and  lawns  and  the  wildest  and  most 
rugged  rocks  and  caverns )  among  the  latter  is 
a  cave  in  which  it  is  said  the  famous  Guy  of 
Warwick  lived  as  a  hermit  for  several  years.  In 
the  chapel  we  saw  his  statue,  eight  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  the  size  of  life,  but  so  mutila- 
ted that  it  was  impossible  to  form  much  idea  of 
his  appearance.    After  seeing  the  grounds,  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  were  shown  by  the  house- 
keeper through  a  number  of  the  spacious  and 
elegant  apartments,  furnished  in  rich  old  fash- 
ioned style;  but  the  occupants  being  in  London 
for  the  season,  the  carpets  were  rolled  up — the 
curtains  pinned  up,  and  most  of  the  chairs  and 
sofas  covered  up  to  such  a  degree  as  effectually 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  rooms  were  meant  to 
be  really  lived  in.    The  whole  place  struck  us 
as  especially  curious,  and  altogether  different 
from  anything  we  had  seen,  and  our  visit  there, 
in  addition  to  the  charming  drive,  gave  us  a 
very  delightful  afternoon.    Thou  hast  no  idea 
what  a  constant  feast  our  eyes  are  having  in 
the  rich  velvety  green  of  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows and  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  flowers, 
which  grow  here  in  a  style  of  perfection  which 
is  perfectly  bewitching,  and  which  we,  alas  ! 
under  our  burning  suns,  can  never  hope  to 
emulate.    I  wish  we  could  send  thee  part  of 
our  enjoyment  of  them.    The  rhododendrons 
were  just  at  their  height  when  we  reached  Eng- 
land, and  at  Falmouth  we  saw  one  that  measured 
160  feet  in  circumference  and  supposed  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  though  still  in  full  vigor  and 
beauty.  The  day  after  our  drive  to  Guy's  Cliff, 
we  went  to  Warwick,  two  miles  from  here — saw 
an  old  church,  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  I 
10th  century — also,  the  "  Ducking  Chair,"  used 
in  olden  time  for  the  punishment  of  culprits,  i 
and  consisting  of  a  very  heavy  seat,  something  i 
like  a  chair,  in  which  the  unfortunate  offender  1 


was  fastened  and  drawn  by  a  horse  into  the  wa- 
ter, until  it  was  deep  enough  to  give  the  occu- 
pant a  thorough  ducking.    We  also  visited 
Warwick  Castle,  and  were  ushered  through  a 
long  and  magnificent  suite  of  state  apartments, 
with  marble  or  polished  oaken  floors,  crowded 
with  the  most  superb  furniture,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  of  rare  value.    Several  of  the 
tables  and  cabinets  were  of  immense  cost.  One 
valued  at  £10,000,  and  another,  a  splendid 
mosaic,  had  formerly  belonged  to  Marie  An- 
toinette.   The  entrance  hall  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  baronial  hall  in  England.    After  looking 
at  all  this  splendor,  we  walked  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  park,  but  "  milord"  was  also  walking 
there,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  part.      We  however  ascended  the 
tower  and  battlements  and  had  an  extensive 
view.    We  then  passed  out,  stopping  at  the 
lodge  to  see  the  great  Guy's  Porridge  Pot,  now 
used  as  a  punch  bowl,  and  containing  102  gal- 
lons.   The  same  old  woman  we  had  seen  there 
fifteen  years  ago,  still  went  over  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  varied  curiosities  she  had  to  show, 
in  the  same  tone,  and  probably  the  identical 
words,  she  had  used  several  times  a  day  ever 
since,  and  she  will  most  likely  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  her  memory  serves  her  to  recall 
the  story  and  the  shillings  to  reward  it. 

After  leaving  the  castle,  we  took  a  cup  of 
tea  and  some  excellent  bread  and  butter  at  a 
nice,  clean,  quaint  little  cottage,  near  by.  with 
its  brick  flo^or,  and  bright  copper  tea  kettle 
singing  before  the  tiny  grate,  and  the  room  so 
small  as  barely  to  hold  us  around  the  table,  but 
it  was  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  the  variety; 
and  after  doing  full  justice  to  the  repast,  we 
took  omnibus  and  returned  to  the  "  Albion." 

(To  be  continued. 1 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

By  request,  we  put  together  a  few  memoranda, 
simply  to  revive  recollections  of  a  pleasant 
ramble  participated  in  by  several  of  our 
"  Club."  '         J.  G.  H. 

OUR  WADE  AFTER  WATER  LILIES. 

1th  mo.  1*1  th  and  18th,  1867. 
"  The  green  trees  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
'  Come,  be  a  child  once  more,' 
And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Oh  1  we  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar." 

In  these  glorious  modern  days,  when  the 
forest  and  lonely  swamps  are  often  startled  with 
the  piercing  neigh  of  the  iron  horse,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  botanist  to  wander  far,  and  into 
strange  and  solitary  places — into  the  rare  old 
homes  where  the  pets  of  his  science  delight  to 
dwell.  In  the  olden  fables,  doubtless,  there  is, 
or  should  have  been,  a  tradition  that  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  the  celestial  shadows  of  our 
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loved  and  lost  earthly  friends,  still  permitted, 
in  kindness,  to  adorn  the  earthly  scenes  of  our 
daily  walks — planted  so  cunningly  on  mossy 
banks,  by  the  boggy  pool,  growing  by  the 
singing  brook,  or  cradled  on  the  polished 
bosom  of  the  lake,  to  teach  us,  often  thought- 
less ones,  how  charming  life  is. 
"  '  Life  is  like  a  furrowed  field,'  we  hear  them  softly 
say,  "  •  V ' 

'Broadcast  sown  with  cares  and   griefs,  which 

spring  up  day  by  day  f. 
But  ever  there,  mid  crops  of  care,  some  bright- 
fa  ued/oy  appears, 
To  teach  you  men  to  hope  again  for  smiles  amid 
your  tears." 

It  was  our  belief  that  something  curious  in 
the  plant  world  might  be  found  over  in  the 
Jersey  bogs ;  and  having  heard,  moreover,  of 
Shamong,  a  station  on  the  Raritan  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  Railroad,  forty  miles  distant  from, 
and  in  strong  contrast  with  Chestnut  street, 
we — that  is  to  say,  seven  "  Fragments "  of 
something  more  than  "  Bark "  from  our 
"Club" — went  flying  off  on  wings  of  steam 
from  the  Camden  depot,  at  8  A.  M.,  on  7th  mo. 
17th,  onward  through  towns  a  few,  past  happy 
homes  of  toiling  men  and  women,  still  onward 
through  oaks  and  pines,  green,  barren,  inhos- 
pitable ;  onward  still  we  flew  around  the  dis- 
tant base  of  Apple-pie  Mountain,  until  "Toot, 
toot,"  screamed  our  engine,  which  was  simply  its 
way  of  saying,  ''Here  we  are  at  Shamong." 

This  name  seems  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and 
therefore  suggestive  of  tomahawks  and  scalp- 
ing-knives,  and  other  savage  atrocities;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  we  entered  "  Shamong 
Hotel,"  fearing  little  other  than  that  we  might 
not  get  a  good  dinner.  This  anticipation, 
however,  was  groundless;  for  when  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  of  remaining  aver  night, 
our  landlord  expressed  a  wish  to  do  all  his 
means  would  allow  to  make  our  visit  agreeable. 

After  dinner,  properly  equipped  for  a  ramble, 
we  stepped  out  irfto  the  hot  white  sand,  with 
which  nature  has  paved  the  principal  avenue 
of  Shamong  City,  and  directed  our  steps  to- 
wards a  belt  of  cedar  in  the  distance,  marking 
the  course  of  one  branch  of  Wading  River. 
Before  walking  far,  we  perceived  a  novel  local- 
ity for  botanical  treasures  was  opening  before 
us.  The  white  sand  was  already  moist  from- 
the  dampness  of  the  bog,  and,  just  at  the 
desert's  edge,  where  the  water  creeps  up  to 
kiss  its  dry  lips,  the  charming  little  meadow 
beauty,  (Rhexia  Virginica,)  with  its  purple 
petals,  was  found  by  one  of  our  party.  The 
unfolding  of  this  little  flower  is  very  beautiful. 
Its  long  crescentic,  yellow  anthers  are  doubled 
inwards  along  the  stamens,  but,  when  fully 
opened,  they  hang  like  little  boats  rocking  in 
tne  summer  air.  Its  long  pistil  is  declined  to 
one  side,  as  though  a  weary  night-moth  had 
rested  its  little  feet  on  the  fragile  perch.    If  i 


•  Sarracenia  has  her  pitchers,  Rhexia  has  her 
urns;  for  her  brown  calyx,  four-lipped  at  the 
edge,  is  as  graceful  in  shape  as  the  Portland 
vase.  Old  Rome  deposited  the  ashes  of  dead 
Senators  and  Patricians  in  her  urns;  does 
Rhexia,  too,  treasure  the  memories  of  her 
forest  friends  in  these  pretty  vessels  ?  Was  it 
accidental  that  beauty  so  rare  should  have  wel- 
comed us  first  to  the  bogs  ? 

All  round  us,  now,  lining  the  roadsides,  grew 
beautiful  flowers,  many  such  as  we  had  not 
found  in  former  rambles.  The  cranberry,  in 
fruit  and  flower,  threaded  its  purple  stems 
among  the  green  moss — the  Droseras,  longi- 
folia  and  filiformis,  lifted  their  spoon-shaped  or 
thread-like  leaves  from  the  wet  sand,  looking 
so  fresh  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  covered 
with  purple,  jewelled  hairs,  or  crowned  with 
one  bright  blossom  at  the  top.  The  vernation 
of  the  Sun  dew  is  circinate,  like  the  ferns;  it 
blooms  only  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  bright 
purple  eye  remains  open  just  long  enough  to 
see  the  G-od  of  Day  go  down  in  the  west — it 
then  closes  forever.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  some  plants,  like  some  human  souls, 
blossom  downwards,  hut  earth's  brightest 
flowers  look  always  wpwards  towards  the 
heavens,  whose  wondrous  beauty  they  seem  to 
reflect,  like  the  happy  and  joyous  ones  of  our 
own  kind.  The  Utricularius  lifted  their  golden 
heads  up  into  the  grateful  summer  light,  while 
their  delicate  foliage  floated  in  the  brown* 
waters,  locked  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  sphagnum 
moss. 

Sarracenia,  too,  in  fruit  now,  stood  in  stately 
beauty  among  her  more  delicate  companions. 
Her  purple  pitchers  are  variously  colored ; 
some  are  pale  green,  streaked  with  faintest  red 
in  capillary  veins ;  others  are  dark  purple, 
with  carmine  lips,  spotted  with  gold ;  some  will 
hold  a  wine-glass  of  water,  while  others  are 
not  bigger  than  a  lady's  thimble.  This  plant 
has  many  names.  Some  call  it  the  huntsman's 
cup,  others,  the  side-saddle  plant,  but  we  prefer 
the  name  of  whippoorwill's  shoes,  because  no 
huntsman  bold  rides  where  this  plant  grows 
best;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lady,  though 
armed  with  whip  and  spur,  can  strap  her  side- 
saddle tightly  enough  to  carry  her  through 
these  swamps.  But  we  do  know  that  whip- 
poorwills  might  come  at  night,  and  bathe  their 
hot  feet  in  Sarracenia's  pitchers. 

These  curious  receptacles,  moreover,  are  cun- 
ning traps  to  catch — not  sunbeams — but  in- 
sects. Cast  one  of  them  open  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  we  find  the  lip  armed  inside 
with  strong,  flattened  hairs  pointing  down- 
wards; then  comes  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
highly- polished  surface  extending  all  round 
the  pitcher,  and  at  the  pointed  bottom  for 
an  inch  upwards,  the  inside  is  again  armed 
with  very  long  cylindrical  and  delicate  hairs, 
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all  pointing  downwards.  This  arrangement  of 
polished  surfaces  and  bristly  dens  renders  it 
very  difficult  for  insects  to  escape. 

A  few  rods  further  in  our  rambles  brought  us 
to  a  rustic  bridge  spanning  a  dark  but  rapid 
and  silent  stream.  From  this  point  of  observa- 
tion, we  looked  around.  A  belt  of  cedar, 
aged-looking  and  bearded  with  moss,  marked 
the  track  of  the  stream  up  through  the  bog. 
Strange  plants  lifted  their  white,  and  yellow, 
and  woolly  heads  into  the  distant  view,  while 
the  Nympheas,  those  "  sweet,  white-robed  lilies 
of  the  lake/'  temptingly  opened  their  silver 
blossoms  on  the  stream.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Could  we  return  and  not  taste  of  the 
harvest  ?  No !  Life  would  not  have  been 
tolerable  under  such  conditions !  Could  we 
turn  our  backs  on  all  these  and  other  imagined 
treasures,  and  homeward  go,  like  sheep  in 
single  file  just  clipped  of  their  fleece?  Off 
went  shoes  and  stockings — now  we  don't  mean 
the  ladies  of  our  party  did  this  thing — but  the 
writer  and  his  jolly  comrade  rolled  up  panta- 
loons to  the  knees,  and  now  commenced  our 
wade  for  the  water  lilies.  For  a  dead  botanist, 
we  would  not  give  a  crooked  pin;  he  is  beyond 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  and  we  love  him 
not.  To  feel  no  enthusiasm  in  a  mine  of 
diamonds,  where  each  still-untouched  gem 
seems  larger  than  a  « Kohinoor,"  implies 
either  hopeless  stupidity  or  a  soul  of  ice.  We 
« confess  we  love  the  flowers ;  we  do  not  only 
like  them,  but  our  love  goes  forth  at  their  woo- 
ing with  an  unspeakable  affection.  Their  sweet 
remembrances  often  fill  our  eyes  with  tears, 
and  to  our  thirsty  and  often  sated  lips,  they 
hold  the  cup  of  quiet  joy.  Their  fragrance 
and  their  wondrous  beauty  touch  every  delicate 
sense  of  enjoyment,  and  play  upon  the  still  un- 
sounded lyre  of  the  human  soul,  through  a 
thousand  quivering  string?. 

Our  feet  once  fairly  wet,  thoughts  of  personal 
comfort  were  forgotten,  as  we  neared  the  pools 
in  which  the  water  lilies  dwelt.  We  had  come 
wading  along  through  quaking  bogs,  carefully 
stepping  from  one  sedgy  foothold  to  another, 
avoiding,  with  suspicion,  many  spots  deep 
enough  to  drown  a  man,  until  our  feet  touched 
the  dark  leaves  of  the  lilies  Here  we  enjoyed 
a  glorious  sight.  What  polished,  perfect  leaves 
floated  like  cradles  for  the  flowers  to  lie  on  j 
some  were  turned  partly  over,  revealing  their 
purple  cheeks,  as  though  blushing  to  be  caught 
in  their  summer  nap.  Spurred  into  unusual 
activity,  under  the  powerful  sunlight,  life 
revelled  in  many  charming  forms.  The  hour 
of  our  triumph  had  come.  The  breath  of  the 
lilies  loaded  the  warm  air  with  a  delicious  fra- 
grance, and  we  could  look,  without  winking, 
right  into  their  golden  and  silver  eyes,  as  they 
lay  untouched  on  the  lake,  and  we  could  inhale 
their  fresh  breath  as  it  came  from  their  splendid 


chalices.  To  have  looked  once  into  the  wild 
sea-eagle's  eye,  is  said  to  be  one  of  life's  great 
experiences,  and  surely  it  was  little  less  than 
that  to  have  gazed  into  these  wild  cups,  where 
no  human  eye  had  glanced  before.  We 
gathered  boquets  of  the  regal  flowers  for  our 
lady  friends  on  dry  land,  and  waded  off,  like 
two  brown  flamingoes,  in  quest  of  other 
treasures.  Nor  were  we  long  in  finding  them. 
The  bog  asphodel  (Narthecium  Americanum) 
held  its  yellow  crest  high  above  its  kindred 
sedges.  The  Lophiola  aurea  nodded  its  woolly 
pedicels  in  the  summer  air.  This  is  a  curious 
and  beautiful  plant.  Its  six-cleft  perianth, 
reflected  at  iiic  points  and  tipped  with  dark 
orange,  carries  on  each  division  a  tuft  of  yellow 
hairs  near  the  base.  These  hairs  are  golden 
beads  attached  in  rows,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope, reveal  delicate  and  curious  markings 
ornamenting  their  surfaces.  The  Sabbatia 
lanceolata  held  its  pure  white  petals  up  against 
the  dark  cedars,  looking  so  fresh  by  contrast. 
The  false  asphodel  (Tofieldia  glutinosa)  grew 
here  in  abundance.  Its  long  stems,  bearing 
dense  white  panicles  at  the  top,  are  studded  all 
over  with  curious  dark  glands,  looking,  under 
the  microscope,  like  spider's  eyes,  and  nearly 
as  brilliant;  from  these  glands,  a  glutinous 
liquid  is  given  out  which  covers  the  stem,  and 
retains  all  small  insects  that  fly  against  it. 

Here  we  must  pause  awhile,  and  change  the 
current  of  our  thoughts.  The  little  insects  of 
the  summer  air,  we  had  seen  allured  by  the 
false  asphodel  into  its  fatal  trap,  but  we  did  not 
suppose  that  bigger  bugs  would  be  charmed  by 
such  trifles.  Had  we  come,  then,  barefooted 
to  this  bog,  in  order  to  have  our  experiences 
and  sensations  somewhat  enlarged  ?  It  would 
seem  that  we  had.  Our  comrade  left  our  side 
to  gather  the  first  of  these  plants  he  saw,  but 
his  footing  in  the  bog  was  very  treacherous, 
and  gradually  he  commenced  disappearing  be- 
neath the  surface.  Has  any  member  of  our 
dear  "  Club  "  ever  seen  a  friend  at  their  side 
slowly  sinking  down  towards  China,  and  heard 
the  sullen  waters  bubbling  up  all  round,  wel- 
coming their  victim  to  the  abyss?  If  so,  the?/, 
too,  have  known  one  of  life's  strange  ex- 
periences. A  drowning  man,  it  is  said,  obtains 
a  vivid  picture  of  nearly  all  his  life's  actions, 
as  well  as  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  be  his 
celestial  condition ;  but  having  tasted  a  little  of 
that  cup  ourself,  we  are  at  liberty  to  question 
its  truth.  Our  comrade  will  assert  that  he 
thought  only  of  China,  which,  of  course,  some 
call  the  Celestial  Empire. 

And  this  is  the  way,  we  imagine,  in  which 
fossils  are  made — we  mean  those  big  batra- 
chians  found  now  and  then  in  the  marl  forma- 
tions. The  Irish  elks  and  the  Mastodons  ran 
after  asphodels  in  their  swamps,  and  were 
mired  too.    But  fortunately  for  man,  he,  like 
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the  false  asphodel,  is  constructed  on  the  equi- 
tant  principle,  and  this  anatomical  peculiarity, 
doubtless,  saved  our  comrade's  valuable  life. 
We  now  bade  adieu  to  the  swamps,  never 
doubting,  however,  that  it  was  common  enough 
for  young  men  and  young  women  to  chase  false 
asphodels  up  and  down  in  this  life. 

Our  tin  treasure-boxes  were  now  bursting 
full— we  had  seen  much,  enjoyed  much,  and  as 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  cedars  crept 
across  the  bog,  we  strolled  off  to  our  hotel. 
After  resting  a  little,  and  enjoying  a  drink  of 
as  good  cold  water  as  ever  came  out  of  the  earth, 
our  little  band  of  seven  drew  together  on  the 
back  portico,  and  commenced  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  our  new-found  friends.  At  first  we 
misinterpreted  their  language,  but  at  length  a 
jointed  stem  of  the  Narthecium  unlocked  the 
mysteries  of  Flora's  kingdom,  and  we  rejoiced 
with  her  lovely  daughters.  We  would  like  to 
note  beauties  or  peculiarities  in  some  of  the 
plants  in  this  place,  but  we  must  ramble  on  to- 
wards the  end.  Let  us,  however,  beg  of  the 
dear  "  Club  "  not  to  forget  that  meeting  on  the 
back  piazza  at  "  Shamong  Hotel," — fordid  not 
the  cool  air  fan  us  from  the  ocean,  and  did  not 
the  mosquitoes  buzz  without  melody,  and  bite 
without  judgmeut  ?  We  dare  not  be  personal, 
or  we  could  mention  more  than  one  red  nose 
and  spotted  cheek,  and  divers  scratchings  where 
doubtless  it  did  itch. 

After  supper  we  found  amusement  for  a  short 
time  in  gazing  at  the  ^glorious  scenery  before 
our  hotel.  But  night's  dark  curtain  rapidly 
obscured  ail  things  around  Shamong,  and  being 
some  weary  from  our  wade  after  water  lilies,  we 
early  sought  our  snug  roosting- place.  How 
rapidly  Time  drives  his  car  around  the  world, 
while  slumber  hold?  her  soft  Sogers  on  our 
lids!  We  are  reminded  of  Holland's  charming 
word  picture  of  a  child  falling  asleep  : — 

"Now,  he  thinks  he'll  go  to  sleep  ; 
I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes  in  soft  eclipse, 
Over  his  brow  and  over  his  lips, 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips  ; 
Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes! 
Down  he  goes  !  down  he  goes  ! 
See  !  he  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose." 

The  midnight  silence  at  Shamong — how  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  great  city  !  It  was  broken 
only  by  the  rattle  of  the  iron  pump  throwing 
up  water  for  the  thirsty  iron  horse,  and  by  the 
vagrant  whippoorwilis,  who  seemed  out  on  a 
frolic,  for  they  did  vociferate  most  strangely 
around  our  hotel. 

Seventh  mo.  18th,  4  o'clotfc,  A.  M. — Another 
day  had  dawned,  and  for  our  party  it  promised 
to  be  favorable.  We  had  longed  once  more  to 
see  the  sun  rise,  and  a  little  after  this  hour  we 
were  on  the  rustic  bridge  about  one  mile  from 
our  hotel.    Our  comrade  had  already  gone  out 


in  an  opposite  direction,  our  lady  friends  had 
not  yet  risen,  so  we  wandered  out  alone, — 

"  Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood  ; 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere, 
Nature,  with  folded  hands,  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  morning  prayer, 

Like  one  at  prayer  we  stood." 

How  sweet  was  that  early  morning  air,  loaded 
with  the  breath  of  the  cedars  !  and  how  one  is 
made  to  love  life,  when  eye  and  ear,  and  touch, 
and  every  sense  opens  the  "soul's  shut-up  man- 
sion," and  floods  it  with  delight ;  when  nature 
is  so  prodigal  of  beauty  ! 

But  day  was  grandly  coming.  The  eastern 
horizon  was  free  from  clouds,  and  lonely  and 
alone  the  bright  sun  looked  upon  the  world.  A 
few  patches  of  clouds  high  up  near  the  zenith, 
turned  their  golden  cheeks  to  receive  his  morn- 
ing kiss.    Oh  !  sweet  clouds  ! 

a  What  have  ws  here  to  make  you  stay  one  second  ? 
Away !  your  sisters  wait  you  in  the  west — 
The  blushing  bridemaids  of  the  sua  and  sea. 
I  would  I  were  like  you,  ye  little  clouds — 
Ever  to  live  in  Heaven  ;  or,  seeking  earth, 
To  let  my  spirit  down  in  drops  of  love, 
To  sleep  with  night  upon  her  dewy  lap, 
And  the  next  dawn, back  with  the  sun  to  Heaven  ; 
And  so  on  through  eternity,  sweet  clouds  !" 

The  sun's  brilliant  pencils  had  fallen  on  the 
dark  cedars,  and  their  tops,  stirred  by  the  morn- 
ing air,  danced  with  delight  in  their  golden 
bath,  and  their  rejoicings  reached  our  ears.  A 
fog  had  rested  on  the  swamp  we  waded  yester- 
day, but  at  his  first  pitying  glance,  the  sun  took 
it  up  in  his  all-searching  arms.  At  our  feet  the 
Droseras  were  gemmed  all  over  with  morning 
dew ;  the  Poganias  and  Polygalas  had  opened 
their  brilliant  eyes,  and  were  sparkling  all 
round.  Had  the  morning  stars  really  fallen  to 
earth,  and  were  they  nestling  in  the  grass  ? 
From  the  old  bridge  we  looked  into  the  wine- 
colored  stream.  It  was  a  Claude  Lorrain  glass, 
in  which  was  mirrored  darkly  all  the  beautiful 
clouds,  the  overhanging  moss-fringed  cedars, 
the  railing  of  the  bridge,  and  our  own  sun- 
scorched  and  mosquito-bebitten  physiognomy. 
Of  course  it  is  not  nattering  to  be  the  homeliest 
feature  in  any  picture,  but  we  must  tell  the 
truth,  though  blushes  follow  in  her  tracks.  It 
was  enough.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  cup  of 
life  is  small,  and  easily  filled  !  Our  little  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment  was  brimming  full.  We  had 
longed  to  worship  at  that  early  hour,  in  some 
grand  old  temple  not  built  by  human  hands, 
whose  walls  were  the  firmament,  and  whose 
chandelier  the  newly-risen  sun  ;  whose  aisles 
the  dim,  damp  forest  walks  ;  whose  curtains  and 
silken  drapery  the  golden  morning  clouds; 
whose  seats  for  repose  the  dew-sprinkled  and 
mossy  banks;  and  whose  minister  is  the  Un- 
speakable One,  who,  alone,  for  us,  can  touch 
the  harmonious  orchestra  of  all  his  works. 
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After  a  generous  breakfast,  and  while  the 
reluctant  dew-drops  still  sparkled  on  the  leaves, 
we  all  rambled  off  to  a  large  lake  not  far  distant 
from  the  hotel.  Its  sandy  beach  was  one  natural 
tiower  bed.  The  Lophiolas  were  abundant,  and 
the  Lachnanthes  tinctoria  wept  tears  of  blood 
from  its  roots  as  we  rudely  tore  it  from  the  wet 
sand.  The  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  L.  inun- 
datum  (this  latter  is  a  rare  plant),  strange  types 
of  an  extinct  vegetation,  grew  in  patches  all 
around.  All  over  the  surface  of  this  lake — 
"  The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  reared  of  silver  light." 

We  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  because 
we  did  not  try  to,  so  off  went  shoes  and  stock- 
ings again,  and  another  wade  for  water  lilies 
commenced.  The  little  sand  pipers  scolded  us 
famously  for  presuming  to  invade  their  special 
dominions,  but  we  paddled  around  and  quickly 
gathered  our  harvest  of  lilies,  of  blood-root,  of 
great  nodding  brown  heads  of  Sarraeenia  in 
fruit,  of  Lophiola  and  Sabbatia,  and  Lobelia 
Nuttallii,  completing  the  bouquet  with  the 
yellow-eyed  grass  (Xyris  Caroiiniana  ?).  One 
bed  of  golden  Polygala,  of  nature's  graceful 
planting,  we  hope  not  soon  to  forget. 

But  the  sun  grew  hotter  a3  he  climbed  to- 
wards the  meridian,  and  we  found  seats  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  dark  water  rushed 
through  the  gates.  How  refreshing  was  its 
music,  as  it  rushed  and  eddied,  and  hurried 
away  to  spread  new  life  and  beauty  in  its  down- 
ward track  •  and  how  irresistibly  its  murmurs 
excited  in  us  a  sweet  mysterious  thought,  whose 
interlocking  thread  reached  back  through  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  its  brown  wave  had  nour- 
ished.— 

"  Again,  a  low,  sweet  tone, 
Fainting  in  murmurs  on  the  listening  day, 
Just  bade  the  excited  thought  its  presence  own, 
Then  died  away." 

Our  ramble  now  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
our  faces  once  more  were  turned  towards  the 
hotel.  We  had  noticed  a  propensity  in  some 
of  our  party  to  be  piucking  the  berries  along 
the  road  side,  thus  robbing  the  birds  even  in 
their  own  wild  homes;  and  our  wading  com- 
rade seemed  especially  prone  that  way,  and  now 
he  was  at  his  old  trick  again,  only  a  little  way 
off  in  among  the  dewberry  bushes,  gathering 
their  luscious  fruit,  and  thinking,  in  fancied 
security,  as  a  botanist  might,  of 

"The  fresh  green  days  of  life's  fair  spring, 
And  manhood's  blooming  hour," 

when,  quicker  than  thought,  a  rattle  snake 
sprang  its  rattle  close  beside  him  in  the  path. 
It  was  no  sweet  sireu's  voice  that  sang  then 
among  the  dewberry  bushes,  but  the  direst 
rattle  ever  heard  among  all  earth's  dry  bones, 
whether  dead  or  living. 

What  was  it  we  now  saw  coming  towards  us 
in  the  distance  ?    Was  it  a  bonnet,  or  a  hat,  so 


difficult  is  it  often  to  decide  specific  differences  ? 
Evidently  it  was  a  lady.  We  came  a  little 
nearer.  Yes,  it  was  our  lost  Pleiad,  who  came 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  join  the  seven 
weary  children  of  Flora  ;  and  with  a  welcome 
warm  as  Atlas  or  Pleione  ever  gave  their  starry 
daughter  did  we  greet  our  gifted  friend,  and  we 
led  her  back  to  the  lake,  up  through  the  wild 
flower  garden,  among  the  spangled  Droseras, 
the  golden  Polygalas,  and  the  blood-weeping 
Lachnanthes;  and  only  then  did  we  realize 
that  it  required  just  eight  sympathizing  souls 
to  take  in  and  appreciate  all  that  Flora's  bounty 
had  spread  ai^nd  us  in  that  charming  spot. 

After  dinner  we  packed  our  treasures,  and 
with  home-turned  faces  waited  for  the  train. 
We  noticed  that  several  huckleberry  wagons, 
with  their  thin  white  covers,  had  come  in  from 
the  pines,  like  vessels  to  their  port,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  cargoes  for  New  York  market. 
Now  these  forest  craft  are  navigated  often  by 
men  of  striking  originality  of  character  and  ap- 
pearance, shrewd  and  instinctively  sagacious  as 
the  wild  foxes  themselves.  One  of  these  forest 
captains  our  party  had  enticed  on  the  piazza, 
and  were  sounding  the  depths  of  his  wisdom  by 
rapid  questions.  Doubtless  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  wise  in  moon  knowledge,  knew 
when  frost  would  come  and  when  it  wouldn't, 
could  always  tell  beforehand  just  how  many 
eggs  would  hatch  out  of  a  dozen,  especially 
"  ef  he'd  had  the  getherin'  on  'em  himself." 
To  us  he  seemed  like  a  specimen  not  accurately 
described  in  Gray's  Manual. 

The  brazen  whistle  now  told  us  the  train  was 
coming.  Farewell  then  to  our  forest  friends  ; 
farewell  to  the  quaking  bogs  and  the  sweet 
water-lilies;  farewell  to  Shamong,  to  her  mon- 
strous huckleberries  and  her  crisp  cucumbers 
for  breakfast,  for  we  shall  never  see  the  like 
again.  No  pen  of  ours  shall  ever  register  a  line 
against  thee,  and  when  night's  dewy  curtain 
falls  over  thy  habitations,  may  the  Angel  of 
Peace  reward  thee  and  thy  kind  host  for  afford- 
ing us  so  much  pleasure. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  24,  1867. 

Religious  Conversation. — The  gift  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  endowments 
conferred  upon  man  by  the  bounty  of  his  Crea- 
tor, but  by  perversion  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  severe  scourges  that  afflicts  society.  To 
it  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
pleasure  we  enjoy  in  social  and  religious  inter- 
course; it  contributes  greatly  to  intellectual 
development,  and  is  indispensable  in  prosecuting 
the  business  of  life.    Yet  to  its  perversion  may 
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be  traced  most  of  the  hostile  feelings  that  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society,  engendering  discord 
in  the  domestic  and  social  circles, — in  church 
and  in  state. 

The  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  correlative 
faculty  of  hearing,  evince,  in  the  mechanism 
employed,  the  most  beautiful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  First — In  the  organs  that 
produce  and  regulate  the  voice,  causing  vibra- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  of  varied  compass  and 
intensity,  expressing  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Secondly — The  structure  of  the  ear, 
so  wisely  adapted  to  receive  those  sounds 
and  convey  them  to  the  sensorium.  Thirdly — 
The  mysterious  power  of  the  mind,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  lay  hold  of  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  the  senses,  and  to  convey  through  the  senses 
the  dictates  of  the  will.  Fourthly — The 
adaptation  of  words  to  impart  ideas  and  feelings. 
The  immense  number  of  words  in  a  language, 
increasing  with  the  progress  of  intelligence,  so 
as  to  convey  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  and 
express  the  widest  range  of  emotions. 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  with  reverence  and  love  for  Him  who 
conferred  on  man  the  power  of  speech,  and 
they  ought  to  induce  us  to  apply  this  faculty  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  proper  government  of  the  tongue  was 
regarded  by  the  Apostle  James  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  wisdom.  "  If  any  man  offend  not 
in  word,"  he  says,  u  the  same  is  a  perfect  man 
and  able  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  .... 
"  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame,  it  is  an  unruly 
evil  full  of  deadly  poison. " 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
without  Divine  assistance,  to  regulate  the 
tongue,  yet  with  that  assistance,  which  is  always 
given  to  the  watchful,  prayerful  and  obedient 
soul,  this  great  victory  may  be  achieved.  "  Let 
your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt."  As  salt  preserves  from  putrefac- 
tion, it  was  employed  as  a  symbol  of  love, 
fidelity  and  incorruption.  It  was  appointed  to 
be  used  on  all  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the 
Mosaic  law. 

If  our  conversation  be  guided  by  Divine 
grace  and  seasoned  with  pure  love,  it  will  be 
preserved  in  sweetness,  and  will  impart  to 
others  pleasure  and  instruction.    But  in  order 
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to  attain  fully  this  desirable  end,  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  must  be  purified  by  submitting 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  will,  we  may 
generally  restrain  the  expression  of  improper 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
sensibility  of  our  friends;  and  this  much  is  re- 
quired of  all  those  who  aspire  tog?od  breeding; 
but  Christianity  demands  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Divine  law,  that  we 
lop  off  the  branches  of  the  corrupt  tree ;  the 
axe  must  be  laid  to  its  root, — the  thoughts  must 
be  purified  and  controlled.  And,  in  truth,  it 
will  give  us  less  pain  and  trouble  to  submit  at 
once  to  this  thorough  reformation,  than,  by  at- 
tempting a  partial  amendment,  to  find  our- 
selves continually  relapsing  into  sinful  practices 
that  we  sincerely  desire  to  abandon.  Among 
these,  there  is  one  that  is  sometimes  indulged  in 
by  persons  who  are  otherwise  virtuous,  and  even 
esteemed  as  religious.  We  allude  to  the  practice 
of  speaking  too  freely  of  the  failings  of  others, 
so  as  to  impair  their  reputation.  This  we  have 
no  right  to  do  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enter- 
taining our  friends  in  social  converse,  nor  is  it 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us  There  are  occasions,  however, 
when  such  communications  are  justifiable  in 
order  to  guard  our  friends  from  apprehended 
injury,  or  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the  best 
means  of  reclaiming  the  delinquent.  To  speak 
no  evil  of  the  absent  unless  it  be  with  a  good 
purpose,  is  a  maxim  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  apostle  Paul's  definition  of  charity, — that 
crowning  grace  of  the  Christian  character. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  conversation, 
there  is  some  diversity  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice among  persons  of  different  denominations, 
who  are  regarded  as  exemplary  Christians. 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  more 
reticent  in  this  respect  than  most  others;  the 
Methodists,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  more 
communicative.  Perhaps  a  medium  between 
these  extremes  would  contribute  most  to  edifica- 
tion and  comfort.  The  remarks  of  Dymond  on 
this  subject  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  we 
apprehend  he  carries  his  objections  to  an  ex- 
treme. "  Religious  conversation"  he  says,  "is 
one  of  the  banes  of  the  religious  world.  There 
are  many  who  are  really  attached  to  religion, 
[  and  who  sometimes  feel  its  power,  but  who 
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allow  their  better  feeling  to  evaporate  in  an  eb- 
ullition of  words.  They  forget  how  much  re- 
ligion is  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  how  little  of 
the  tongue;  they  forget  how  possible  it  is  to 
live  under  its  power  without  talking  of  it  to  their 
friends;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  forget 
how  possible  it  is  to  talk  without  feeling  its  in- 
fluence. Not  that  the  good  man's  piety  is  to 
live  in  his  breast  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell. 
The  evil  does  not  consist  in  speaking  of  religion, 
but  in  speaking  too  much;  not  in  manifesting 
our  allegiance  to  G-od ;  not  in  encouraging  by 
exhortation,  and  amending  by  our  advice  ;  not 
in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick — but  in 
making  religion  a  common  topic  of  discourse 
Of  all  species  of  well-intended  religious  con- 
versation, that  perhaps  is  the  most  exceptiona- 
ble which  consists  in  narrating  our  own  relig- 
ious feelings.  Many  thus  intrude  upon  that 
religious  quietude  which  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  Christian  character.  The  habit  of  com- 
municating 'experiences'  is  very  prejudicial  to 
the  mind.  It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  do 
this,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is 
not  beneficial  and  not  right.  Men  thus  dissi- 
pate religious  impressions,  and  therefore  dimin- 
ish their  effects." 

These  remarks  are  doubtless  applicable  in 
some  cases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Solo  mon  in  relation  to  temporal  wealth,  is 
equally  true  of  spiritual  good  :  tl  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty."  They  who  think  much  and  feel 
deeply  on  any  subject  whatever,  find  relief  to 
the  burdened  mind  by  imparting  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  their  intimate  friends,  and  in 
relation  to  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  all  subjects,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
habitual  reticence  contributes  tospiritual  health. 

When  we  meet  with  a  pilgrim  journeying  to- 
wards the  same  point  as  ourselves,  like  Chris- 
tian in  his  "  Progress 99  to  the  celestial  city,  we 
may  sometimes  derive  or  impart  instruction  and 
enjoyment  by  conferring  together  and  recalling 
the  incidents  of  our  travels, — the  narrow  escape 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  arduous  as- 
cent of  the  Hill  Difficulty,  and  the  inspiring 
prospects  we  have  had  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains. It  is  written,  "  They  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord 


hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name." 

The  following  lines  from  Cowper's  poem  on 
Conversation  are  deemed  appropriate  : 

"  Although  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 

Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 

Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shades, 

And  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 

The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks,  inspires. 

Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 

Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure  : 

Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 

Pursues  the  "^y.se  that  truth  and  nature  teach  ; 

No  longer  labors  merely  to  produce 

The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use  : 

Where'er  it  winds  the  salutary  stream, 

Sprightly  and  fresh  enriches  every  theme, 

While  all  the  happy  man  possessed  before, 

The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store, 

Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design, 

For  which  Heaven  formed  the  faculty  divine." 


Diep,  in  Yardleyville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  ,  on  the  1st 
of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law  Chas.  Twining,  Mary  T.  West,  in  the  79th 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

 "on  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  Ta- 

cony,  Pa.,  Emma  L.,  wife  of  Jonathan  P.  Iredell,  in 
her  28th  year. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  By- 
berry,  23d  Ward,  Pa.,  Emily,  wife  of  Silas  Torulin- 
son,  in  her  62d  year. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1867,  at 

his  residence  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  Henry  S. 
Taylor,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of 
Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was 
much  beloved  and  respected;  being  exemplary  in 
life  and  conversation,  faithfully  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  husband,  parent  and  friend. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1867,  at 

his  residence  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  Jonathan 
Gore,  aged  33  years  and  8  days.  As  the  close  of  life 
drew  nigh,  he  was,  through  the  illumination  of  Di- 
vine grace,  favored  to  obtain  clear  views  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  he  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  insufficiency 
of  earthly  things  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immor- 
tal soul,  saying,  "  Should  I  be  permitted  to  recover, 
I  shall  give  less  attention  to  the  world,  and  more 
to  that  which  is  to  endure  through  eternity."  About 
three  weeks  before  his  decease,  after  wrestling  in 
prayer  some  days,  he  signified  that  he  was  enabled 
to  resign  the  world  and  to  say,  "  Not  my  will  but 
thine,  0  Lord  1  be  done."  After  that  he  spoke  with 
composure  of  his  anticipated  dissolution,  requesting 
his  wife  not  to  weep  for  him,  as  he  had  obtained 
that  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  any  earthly 
possession. 

Although  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  he  was 
in  a  great  degree  identified  with  us  by  attendance  of 
our  meetings  and  profession  of  our  principles,  being 
also  highly  esteemed  for  his  exemplary  life. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  month,  at  his  residence 

near  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Lois  K.,  wife  of 
Daniel  Pope,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder 
of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  Many  grateful 
hearts  can  bear  witness  to  the  tender  care  with 
which,  in  the  course  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  suffering.  As  earth  fa- 
ded from  her  view,  her  heart  was  filled  with  that 
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love  to  all,  which  is  the  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of 
the  redeemed. 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Seventh  month, 
at  the  residence  of.  her  son  J.  G.  Fell,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mary  Wilson,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Wil- 
son, of  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  75th  year 
of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  suffered  greatly  during 
the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  but  was  preserved  in 
much  resignation,  and  has  left  upon  the  memory  of  all 
who  knew  her,  an  impression  of  her  sweetness  and 
diguity  of  character.  How  many  of  those  who  have 
illustrated  the  Christian  graces  throughout  long 
lives  are  passing  away,  and  the  places  that  knew 
them  shall  know  them  no  more. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  month,  at  4  o'clock 

P.  M.,  in  Bethel,  Del.  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  Sarah  Lar- 
kin,  wife  of  Wm.  Lirkin,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting  for  sixty-seven  years,  and  a  regu- 
lar attendant  and  active  business  member.  She  had 
many  warm  friends  of  long  acquaintance,  who  will 
feel  that  a  sincere  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause 
of  truth  has  left  them.  For  many  years  she  had  been 
a  patient  sufferer,  and  was  favored  to  bear  her  last 
severe  sufferings  without  a  murmur. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  C.  Car- 
roll Lippincott,  in  his  35th  year;  a  member  of 

Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Clerk  of   

Preparative  Meeting. 

We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  a  Meeting 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  Principles  will  be 
held  in  Abington  Meeting-House,  on  First-day  after- 
noon, Eighth  month  25th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  are 
invited. 

NOTICE. 

Eli  M.  -Lamb,  consenting  thereto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Agent  of  Friends'  Publication  Association 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  will  keep  an  assortment 
of  Friends'  Books  for  sale.  The  works  recently 
compiled  by  A.  A.  Townsend  and  Jane  Johnson  may 
be  obtained  of  him  at  Friends'  School,  Lombard 
near  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC  FOR  1868. 
The  Almanac  formerly  published  by  T.  E.  Chap- 
man having  been  transferred  to  Friends'  Publication 
Association,  they  have  had  an  edition  of  the  Family 
and  P'ocket  Almanacs  for  1868  printed,  and  they  are 
now  offered  for  sale. 

The  time  for  preparation  having  been  short,  the 
work  has  not  been  improved  as  much  as  it  is  hoped 
may  be  the  case  in  succeeding  years. 

For  sale  by  Emmor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  Baltimore. 
John  J.  Cornell,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 
Benj.  Stratton  &  Son,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasures  of  the 
past  should  indeed  be  reverently  preserved  and 
used ;  but  they  should  be  used  as  seed.  In- 
stead of  indolently  living  on  the  stores  which 
our  fathers  left,  we  should  cast  them  into  the 
ground,  and  get  the  product  fresh  every  season 
— old,  and  yet  ever  new.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  an  age  will  wither,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  sustain  itself  but  the  food  which 
grew  in  an  earlier  era  :  it  must  live  on  the 
fruits  that  grow  in  its  own  time,  and  under  its 
own  eye. 


CRITICISM  ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  of  confine- 
ment, and  amount  of  study  required  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  schools  have  ever 
been  much  more  murderously  exacting  than 
now. 

The  substitution  of  the  single  session  of  five 
hours  for  the  old  arrangement  of  two  sessions 
of  three  hours  each,  with  a  two-hours  interval 
at  noon,  was  regarded  as  a  great  gain.  So  it 
would  be,  if  all  the  brain-work  required  for  the 
day  were  done  in  that  time;  but  in  most 
schools,  with  the  five-hours  session,  there  is 
next  to  no  provision  for  studying  in  school- 
hours,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  two, 
three,  and  four  lessons  at  home.  Now,  when  is 
your  boy  to  learn  these  lessons  ?  Not  in  the 
morning  before  school;  that  is  plain.  School 
ends  at  two.  Few  children  live  sufficiently 
near  their  schools  to  get  home  to  dinner  before 
half  past  two  o'clock.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
undesirableness  of  taking  the  hearty  meal  of 
the  day  immediately  after  five  hours  of  mental 
fatigue ;  it  is  probably  a  less  evil  than  the  late 
dinner  at  six,  and  we  are  in  a  region  where  we 
are  grateful  for  less  evils  !  Dinner  is  over  at 
quarter  past  three;  we  make  close  estimates. 
In  winter  there  is  left  less  than  two  hours  be- 
fore dark.  This  is  all  the  time  he  is  to  have 
for  out-door  play;  two  hours  and  a  half  (count- 
ing in  his  recess)  out  of  twenty-four.  Ask 
any  farmer,  even  the  stupidest,  how  well  his 
colt  or  his  lamb  would  grow  if  it  had  but  two 
hours  a  day  of  absolute  freedom  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  the  dark  and  the 
chill  of  a  late  afternoon  !  In  spite  of  the  dark 
and  the  chill,  however,  your  boy  skates  or  slides 
on  until  he  is  called  in  by  you,  who,  if  you  are 
an  American  mother,  care  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  does  for  the  bad  marks  which  will  stand 
on  his  week's  report  if  those  three  lessons  are 
not  learned  before  bed-time.  He  is  tired  and 
cold  ;  he  does  not  want  to  study — who  would  ? 
It  is  six  o'clock  before  he  is  fairly  at  it.  You 
work  harder  than  he  does,  and  in  half  an  hour 
one  lesson  is  learned ;  then  comes  tea.  After 
tea  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  remains 
before  bed-time ;  in  this  time,  which  ought  to 
be  spent  in  light,  cheerful  talk  or  play,  the  rest 
of  the  lessons  must  be  learned.  He  is  sleepy 
and  discouraged.  Words  which  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  he  would  have  learned  in 
a  very  few  moments  with  ease  it  is  now  simply 
out  of  his  power  to  commit.  You,  if  you  are 
not  superhuman,  grow  impatient.  At  eight 
o'clock  he  goes  to  bed,  his  brain  excited  and 
wearied,  in  no  condition  for  healthful  sleep ; 
and  his  heart  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  "  miss- 
ing" in  the  next  day's  recitations.  And  this  is 
one  out  of  the  school-year's  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  days — all  of  which  will  be  like  this,  or 
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worse.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  we  have 
seen  for  months  was,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  little 
group  of  four  dear  children,  gathered  round 
the  library  lamp,  trying  to  learn  the  next  day's 
lessons  in  time  to  have  a  story  read  to  them  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  They  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  learn  one  immediately  after  dinner, 
before  going  out,  cutting  their  out-door  play 
down  by  half  an  hour.  The  two  elder  were 
learning  a  long  spelling-lesson  ;  the  third  was 
grappling  with  geographical  definitions  of  capes, 
promontories,  etc.;  and  the  youngest  was  at 
work  on  his  primer.  In  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts bed-time  came  before  the  lessons  were 
learned.  The  little  geography  student  had 
been  nodding  over  her  book  for  some  minutes, 
and  she  had  the  philosophy  to  say,  "  I  don't 
care;  I'm  so  sleepy.  I  had  rather  go  to  bed 
than  hear  any  kind  of  a  story."  But  the  elder 
ones  were  grieved  and  unhappy,  and  said, 
u  There  won't  ever  be  any  time  ;  we  shall  have 
just  so  much  more  to  learn  to-morrow  night." 
The  next  morning,  however,  was  a  sight  still 
more  painful  :  the  baby  of  seven,  with  a  little 
bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  three  sums  in 
addition  to  be  done,  and  the  father  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  explain  them  to  him  in  the  hurried 
moments  before  breakfast.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  fatal  to  all  real  mental  develop- 
ment, how  false  to  all  Nature's  laws  of  growth, 
such  a  system  must  be;  but  that  belongs  to 
another  side  of  the  question.  We  speak  now 
simply  of  the  effect  of  it  on  the  body;  and 
here  we  quote  largely  from  the  admirable  article 
of  Col.  Higginson's,  above  referred  to.  No 
stronger,  more  direct,  more  conclusive  words 
can  be  written  : 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  according  to  Carlyle,  was 
the  only  perfectly  healthy  literary  man  who 
ever  lived.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion, in  conversation  with  Basil  Hall,  that  five 
and  a  half  hours  form  the  limit  of  healthful 
mental  labor  for  a  mature  person.  1  This  I 
reckon  very  good  work  for  a  man/  he  said.  1 1 
can  very  seldom  work  six  hours  a  day.'  Sup- 
posing his  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  five  and 
a  half  hours  the  reasonable  limit  for  the  day's 
work  of  a  mature  intellect,  it  is  evident  that 
even  this  must  be  altogether  too  much  for  an 
immature  one.  *  To  suppose  the  youthful 
brain/  says  the  recent  admirable  report,  by 
Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Providence  Insane  Hospital, 
1  to  be  capable  of  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
considered  an  ample  allowance  to  an  adult  brain 
is  simply  absurd/  '  It  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  deduct  less  than  a  half  hour  from 
Scott's  estimate,  for  even  the  oldest  pupils  in 
our  highest  schools,  leaving  five  hours  as  the 
limit  of  real  mental  effort  for  them,  and  re- 
ducing this  for  all  younger  pupils  very  much 
further.' 

M  But  Scott  is  not  the  only  authority  in  the 


case ;  let  us  ask  the  physiologists.  So  said 
Horace  Mann  before  us,  in  the  days  when  the 
Massachusetts  school  system  was  in  process  of 
formation.  He  asked  the  physicians  in  1840, 
and  in  his  report  printed  the  answers  of  three 
of  the  most  eminent.  The  late  Dr.  Woodward, 
of  Worcester,  promptly  said  that  children  under 
eight  should  never  be  confined  more  than  one 
hour  at  a  time,  nor  more  than  four  hours  a 
day. 

u  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  allowed  the 
children  four  hours'  schooling  in  winter  and  five 
in  summer,  but  only  one  hour  at  a  time;  and 
heartily  eyr.rr.ased  his  detestation  of  giving 
young  children  lessons  to  learn  at  home. 

"Dr.  S.  G-.  Howe,  reasoning  elaborately  on 
the  whole  subject,  said  that  children  under  eight 
years  of  age  should  never  be  confined  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  by  following  which 
rule,  with  long  recesses,  they  can  study  four 
hours  daily.  Children  between  eight  and  four- 
teen should  not  be  confined  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  having  the  last 
quarter  of  each  hour  for  exercise  on  the  play- 
ground. 

"  Indeed,  the  one  thing  about  which  doctors 
do  not  disagree  is  the  destructive  effect  of  pre- 
mature or  excessive  mental  labor.  I  can  quote 
you  medical  authority  for  and  against  every 
maxim  of  dietetics  beyond  the  very  simplest ; 
but  I  defy  you  to  find  one  man  who  ever  begged, 
borrowed  or  stole  the  title  of  M.D.,  and  yet 
abused  those  two  honorary  letters  by  asserting 
under  their  cover  that  a  child  could  safely  study 
as  much  as  a  man,  or  that  a  man  could  safely 
study  more  than  six  hours  a  day." 

11  The  worst  danger  of  it  is  that  the  moral  is 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fable,  not  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  organization  in  youth  is  so  dan- 
gerously elastic  that  the  result  of  these  intel- 
lectual excesses  is  not  seen  until  years  after. 
When  some  young  girl  incurs  spinal  disease 
from  some  slight  fall,  which  she  ought  not  to 
have  felt  for  an  hour,  or  some  business  man 
breaks  down  in  the  prime  of  his  years  from 
some  trifling  over-anxiety,  which  should  have 
left  no  trace  behind,  the  popular  verdict  may 
be  M  Mysterious  Providence;"  but  the  wiser  ob- 
server sees  the  retribution  for  the  folly  of  those 
misspent  days  which  enfeebled  the  childish  con- 
stitution instead  of  ripening  it.  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Ray, 
before  mentioned,  is  that  in  which  he  explains 
that,  "  though  study  at  school  is  rarely  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  insanity,  it  is  the  most  frequent 
of  its  ulterior  causes  except  hereditary  tenden- 
cies." It  diminishes  the  conservative  poioer  of 
the  animal  economy  to  such  a  degree  that  attacks 
of  disease  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  off 
safely,  destroy  life  almost  before  danger  is  an- 
ticipated." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authority  on 
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these  points.  It  is  hard  to  stop.  But  the 
limits  of  a  newspaper  article  forbid  anything 
like  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject.  Yet,  when 
the  newspaper  speaks  to  its  250,000,  its  voice 
on  this  vital  question  ought  never  to  cease  in  the 
land  until  a  reform  is  brought  about.  Teachers 
are  to  blame  only  in  part  for  the  present  wrong 
state  of  things.  They  are  to  blame  for  yield- 
ing, for  acquiescing;  but  the  real  blame  rests 
on  parents.  Here  and  there,  individual  fathers 
and  mothers,  taught,  perhaps,  by  heart  rending 
experience,  try  to  make  stand  against  the  cur- 
reut  of  false  ambition  and  unhealthy  standards. 
But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  Parents,  as  a 
class,  not  only  help  on  but  create  the  pressure 
to  which  teachers  yield  and  children  are  sacri- 
ficed. The  whole  responsibility  is  really  theirs. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the  whole 
school  routine  to  which  their  children  are  to  be 
1  subjected.  This  is  plain,  when  we  once  con- 
i  sider  what  would  be  the  immediate  effect  in  any 

•  community,  large  or  small,  if  an  influential  ma- 

•  jority  of  parents  took  action  together,  and  per- 
:  sistently  refused  to  allow  any  child  under  four- 

•  teen  to  be  confined  in  school  more  than  four 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  more  than  one 

i  hour  at  a  time,  or  do  more  than  five  hours 
i  brain-work  in  a  day.  The  law  of  supply  and 
|  demand  is  a  first  principle.  In  three  months 
i  the  schools  in  that  community  would  be  entire- 
;  ly  re-organized,  to  accord  with  the  parents' 
1  wishes  j  in  three  years  the  improved  average 
;  health  of  the  children  in  that  community 
■  would  bear  its  own  witness  in  ruddy  bloom 
4  along  the  streets  ;  and  perhaps  in  one  genera- 
|«  tion  so  great  gain  of  vigor  might  be  made  that 

the  melancholy  statistics  of  burial  would  no 
[i  longer  have  to  record  the  death  under  twelve 
-.  years  of  age  of  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 

children  who  are  born. —  The  Independent. 
I  H.  H. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRIMROSE. 
The  common  field  Primrose  that  grows  in  such 
*  beautiful  luxuriance  in  the  meadows  and  green  lanes 
a   of  the  British  isles,  is  unknown  in  Australia.  Two 
I   or  three  years  ago  it  was  reported  in  a  newspaper  in 

Melbourne,  that  an  English  Primrose  had  been  im- 
l  ported  iu  a  Wardian  case,  and  would  be  exhibited  in 
i  the  city.  The  announcement  excited  a  great  sensa- 
"  tion,  and  upwards  of  3,000  people  turned  out  to 
it  greet  the  gentle  stranger  from  their  English  homes  ; 
y  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
La  necessary  to  call  out  the  police  to  make  a  line 

through  which  the  flower  might  be  escorted  on  shore 

to  be  seen  by  all  its  admirers. 
":  She  comes-!  make  way,  ye  people  !  stand  reverently 
aside  ; 

-:5  She  comes  !  the  gentle  traveller,  in  her  purity  and 
Sfr  pride; 

Shower  welcomes  fair  upon  her 
To  show  befitting  honor, 
.  And  give  her  love  and  homage  from  hearts  and  kind- 
ling eyes, 

•  And  believe  her  and  receive  her  with  a  thousand 
sympathies. 


She  hath  crossed  the  stormy  ocean,  a  pilgrim  to  our 
shore, 

As  fresh  as  Youth  and  Beauty,  and  as  dear  as  days 
of  yore  ; 

Stand  back,  for  she  is  tender, 
And  delicate  and  slender, 
And  a  rude,  too  boisterous  greeting,  well-meant  al- 
though it  be, 
Might  endanger  our  sweet  stranger  from  the  land  be- 
yond the  sea. 

Oh,  the  love  that  she  awakens,  and  the  smiles  twin- 
born  with  tears, 
That  her  pleasant  face  up-suramons  from  the  depths 
of  other  years, 

When  we  were  blithe  and  youthful, 
And  fresh  of  heart,  and  truthful, 
And  roamed  by  rippling  rivers  and  woodland  pastures 
wild, 

To  meet  her  and  to  greet  her  in  the  valleys  where  she 
smiled  ! 

How  often  in  life's  morning,  when  none  but  she  was 
nigh, 

And  the  bright  free  lark  above  us  sprinkling  music 
from  the  sky, 

Beside  the  stile  we've  waited, 
Until  evening  hours  belated, 
To  breathe  the  youthful  passion  that  was  bold  as 
well  as  coy, 

To  some  maiden,  love  beladen,  full  of  innocence  and 
joy. 

How  often  in  life's  noon-time  when  our  boys  and 

girls  were  young, 
We  have  taken  them  to  meadows  where  the  early 
blossoms  sprung, 

In  that  well-beloved  far  land  ; 
And  wove  them  many  a  garland 
Of  buttercups  and  daisies  and  primroses  blushing 
fair, 

And  entwined  them,  and  enshrined  them  in  the  clus- 
ters of  their  hair. 

Ye  shall  see  her  but  not  touch  her,  when  we  place 
her  in  the  sun  ; 

Stand  back,  ye  joyous  people  !  ye  shall  see  her  every 
one  ; 

She  shall  smile  on  you  serenely 
And  fairy-like  and  queenly, 
And  pour  upon  your  spirits,  like  the  dew  from  heav- 
en's own  dome, 
The  feelings  and  revealings,  and  the  memories  of 
Home  ! 

C.  Mackay. 


BE  A  WOMAN. 
Oft  I've  heard  a  gentle  mother, 
As  the  twilight  hours  began, 
Pleading  with  a  son  on  duty, 

Urging  him  to  be  a  man. 
But  unto  her  blue-eyed  daughter, 

Though  with  love's  words  quite  as  ready, 
Points  she  out  the  other  duty — 

"  Strive,  my  dear,  to  be  a  lady." 
What's  a  lady  ?    Is  it  something 

Made  of  hoops,  and  silks,  and  airs, 
Used  to  decorate  the  parlor, 

Like  the  fancy  rings  and  chairs  ? 
Is  it  one  that  wastes  on  novels 

Every  feeling  that  is  human  ? 
If  'tis  this  to  be  a  lady, 

'Tis  not  this  to  be  a  woman. 
Mother,  then,  unto  your  daughter 

Speak  of  something  higher  far, 
Than  to  be  mere  fashion's  lady — 

"  Woman"  is  the  brightest  star. 
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If  ye,  in  your  strong  affection, 
Urge  jour  son  to  be  a  true  man, 

Urge  your  daughter  no  less  strongly 
To  arise  and  be  a  woman. 

Yes,  a  woman — brightest  model 

Of  that  high  and  peifect  beauty, 
Where  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  body 

Blend  to  work  out  life's  great  duty. 
Be  a  woman — naught  is  higher 

Ob  the  gilded  list  of  fame  ; 
On  the  catalogue  of  virtue 

There's  no  brighter,  holier  name. 

Be  a  woman — on  to  duty, 

Raise  the  world  from  all  that's  low, 
Place  high  in  the  social  heaven 

Virtue's  fair  and  radiant  bow  ! 
Lend  thy  influence  to  each  effort 

That  shall  /aise  our  nature  human  ; 
Be  not  fashion's  gilded  lady, 

Be  a  brave,  whole-souled,  true  woman. 

— Moravian. 


LONDON  BOYS  REFUGE. 

a  The  vice  of  all  our  old-established  charities 
is  the  expensive  nature  of  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  worked.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  erect  imposing  buildings,  to  make  complicated 
domestic  arrangements,  and  to  provide  for  a 
regular  staff,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  eats 
up  the  greater  portion  of  the  income.  No  such 
vice  or  tendency  can,  however,  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Boys'  Refuge  in  Great  Queen- 
street.  An  old  coach  factory  forms  the  physi- 
cal home.  Nothing  could  be  plainer,  indeed 
ruder,  than  its  fittings;  it  possesses  one  advan- 
tage, however,  without  which  such  an  establish- 
ment of  boys  could  scarcely  be  maintained 
without  danger  to  health — namely,  very  spacious 
rooms  in  which  a  large  amount  of  air  circulates 
without  the  impediment  of  partitions.  Like 
the  Field  lane  Refuge,  no  preliminary  inqui- 
ries are  necessary  to  enable  a  boy  to  enter  its 
sheltering  walls,  other  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  a  convicted  criminal ;  but,  unlike  the  night 
refuges,  it  offers  a  permanent  home  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  obey  its  rules.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  to  it,  the  boys  were  in  the  full 
swing  of  their  industrial  pursuits;  tailoring,  car- 
pentering, wood-cutting,  and  shoemaking  were 
going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  different  mas- 
ters. It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  wasted 
on  appearances. 

"  Being  anxious  to  learn  how  many  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  boys  at  present  in  the  Re- 
fuge had  slept  upon  the  streets,  the  master, 
while  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  asked  the 
question,  '  How  many  boys  have  slept  for  a  week 
together  outside  of  any  house  ? '  Instantly  fifty 
little  hands  were  held  up.  1  How  many  for  three 
months  V  Thirteen  held  up  their  hands.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  poor  little  children, 
for  so  many  days  consecutively,  should  have 
braved  the  weather,  many  of  them  through  the 
winter  months.    Two  or  three  of  the  boys  told 


little  vagrant  who 


me  that  among  the  '  pads  •  was  a  famous  place 
to  sleep  in.  '  Pads'  are  small  baskets  in  which 
fish  is  brought  to  Billingsgate  market.  One  poor 
little  fellow  told  me  he  '  cuddled  up  '  one  night 
in  a  barge,  and  when  the  men  came  to  work  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  put  a 
rope  round  his  middle  and  '  chucked  him  out 
into  the  river/  pulling  him  in  again  and  repeat- 
ing the  process  '  as  if  he  had  been  a  bucket  of 
water  f  and  this  was  in  the  winter  ! — '  but/  said 
he,  'another  of  the  men  said  he  had. little  ones 
of  his  own,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  me  served 
so,  and  he  took  me  to  a  coffee-shop  and  had  my 
clothes  dried  and  gave  me  some  coffee/ 

"  "We  have  &IT  heard  of  the 
told  his  chum  of  the  prime  discovery  he  had 
made  of  a  sleeping-place — the  iron  garden-roller 
in  Regent's  park;  but  we  question  if  even  this 
odd  resting-place  could  match  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation one  pale  little  urchin  confessed 
he  was  obliged  to  put  up  with,  namely,  a  1  drain- 
pipe/ at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  1  Oh,  it  did  blow 
around  me  cold/'  said  the  little  fellow,  shivering 
with  the  bare  recollection  of  his  night's  lodging. 
All  the  boys  had  slept  in  carts  and  market-bas- 
kets in  Covent  G-arden,  and  under  the  railway 
arches,  and  one  lad  said  he  thought  he  would 
one  time  make  himself  comfortable  in  a  water- 
butt,  but  the  snow  came  down  when  he  was 
asleep  and  covered  him.  Who  shall  say  what 
are  the  villanies  perpetrated  under  the  Adelphi 
dark  arches,  the  well-known  resort  of  houseless 
wanderers  t  1  I  slept  there  one  night/  said  a 
little  boy,  1  and  there  were  above  a  hundred 
there  at  the  same  time,  huddled  about  in  parties 
of  twenties  in  the  different  corners.  The  police- 
man came  and  used  his  belt  to  us,  and  drove  us 
out — men,  women,  and  children — and  we  went 
into  the  parks.  Another  policeman  said  he  did 
not  like  to  see  us  hit  about,  and  he  took  me  to 
a  coffee-shop  and  gave  me  some  coffee  ;  but  an- 
other boy  stole  my  boots,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
go  barefooted/ 

u  But  there  was  one  rather  stout  lad  who 
spoke  of  his  lodgings  on  the  cold  ground  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  its  having  been  a 
more  than  common  hardship.  '  I  used/  said 
he,  !  to  sleep  in  the  f  New-found-out/ 

"  '  Where  is  that  ?  '  I  asked,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  £  Oh  !  that  is  the  arches  underneath  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel/  speaking  of  it  as  some  de- 
lectable abode. 

"  How  very  little  one  half  of  the  world  knows 
how  the  other  half  lives?  This  wild,  out-of- 
door,  bitter  life,  led  by  the  majority  of  the  lads 
before  they  entered  the  Refuge,  gives  them  an 
unsettled,  untamable  nature  that  is  not  easily 
conquered.  Of  these  1675  destitute  children 
thus  received,  1016  were  boys,  and  659  girls, 
for  the  more  dependent  sex  are  also  cared  for 
by  this  institution."  — Good  Words. 
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LONDON  COLLEGE. 

We  take  from  the  London  Times  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  giving  a  description  of  this  Insti- 
tution, which  has  been  recently  inaugurated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Society. 

The  College  originated  in  the  thoughts  of 
Richard  Cobden,  who  maintained  the  possibility 
of  carrying  into  operation  an  extensive  scheme 
of  education  in  which  modern  languages  would 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum;  and 
also  the  study  of  nature  and  the  phenomena  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Cobdeu  sketched 
the  project  they  had  in  hand  in  the  year  1360, 
after  the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
measures  ever  devised — the  French  treaty  of 
1860. 

The  history  of  the  College  may  be  briefly 
stated  as,  follows  : — -In  1862  a  committee,  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  and  Michel  Cheval- 
lier  were  members,  proposed  to  found  an  Inter- 
national College  comprising  four  establishments 
in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  sent  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  one  establishment  to  another,  and  when 
they  shall  have  passed  a  year  in  each  CDuntry 
in  the  lower  classes  they  will  commence  again 
in  the  same  rotation  in  the  higher  classes,  in 
such  a  way  that  when  their  studies  terminate 
they  will  have  spent  the  two  years  required  in 
each  of  the  four  countries,  and  thus  have  tho- 
roughly acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
while  young.  The  plan  for  teaching  the  lan- 
guages is  admirable,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the 
other  branches  of  instruction  is  on  the  most 
liberal  and  extended  system^  great  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  physical  exercises.  Eighty  pounds 
a  year,  it  is  expected,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  a  pupil  for  a  year,  travelling 
included;  and  on  the  subject  of  religion  most 
perfect  guarantees  are  given  that  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  none  of  the  pupils  will  be  tampered 
with. 

The  building  has  been  designed  after  the 
style  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  principal 
front  is  formed  by  a  long  building,  of  which  a 
graceful  turret  forms  the  prominent  feature, 
flanked  by  two  extensive  wings.  The  materials 
of  the  building  are  yellow  brick,  with  bands  and 
patterns  in  red.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal 
entrance,  over  which  a  handsome  bay  window 
of  two  stories  in  height  adds  largely  to  the  Col- 
lege's aspect.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slates 
in  patterns,  and  the  dressings  of  the  windows, 
&c,  are  Bath  stone.  Between  the  windows  on 
the  principal  front  four  beautifully  executed 
medallions  in  basso-relievo  stucco  work  have 
been  placed,  representing  the  heads  of  Dante, 
Cicero,  Aristotle  and  Homer.  The  porch  which 
leads  from  the  entrance  to  the  corridors  of  the 
building  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 


the  ornamentation  being  principally  in  blue  and 
gold.  Three  semi  Gothic  arches  are  supported 
by  marble  pillars,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  great  teachers  of  England  in  all 
ages,  prominent  among  them  being  those  of  two, 
whose  times  were  separated  by  centuries — 
Alcuin,  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Thomas  Arnold,  u  the  great  schoolmaster" 
of  Rugby.  On  the  walls,  exquisitely  executed 
allegorical  designs  of  history  and  science  have 
been  painted.  The  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  a 
tesselated  pattern,  and  blend  their  colors  harmo- 
niously with  those  of  the  other  details  of  the 
porch.  The  dining- ball,  which  is  a  very  com- 
modious apartment,  connects  the  front  building 
with  the  offices  at  the  back,  which  are  of  the 
most  complete  description.  The  staircases  are 
all  constructed  of  stone,  with  elaborate  balus- 
trading  in  wrought  ironwork.  The  portion  of 
the  building  now  completed  has  cost  £15,000, 
and  affords  accommodation  for  80  pupils.  When 
finished  the.  College  will  be  capable  of  receiving 
double  that  number. 

We  also  give  the  remarks  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  time  of  its  inauguration,  and  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  the  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
gratification  to  be  present  to-day  to  inaugurate 
this  College  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Society.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
this  propitious  weather  and  the  goodly  company 
I  see  around  me  may  be  omens  of  the  future  of 
this  institution.  The  site  of  this  College  is  ail 
that  can  be  desired,  and  I  koow  that  its  man- 
agement will  be  so  administered  as  to  fulfil  to 
the  utmost  the  anticipation  of  its  promoters. 
There  is  now  room  for  80  pupils  within  its  walls, 
and  when  the  new  wings  are  completed  it  will 
be  capable  of  accommodating  twice,  probably 
treble,  that  number.  There  are,  I  understand, 
two  sister  institutions  abroad — one  in  Germany 
and  the  other  in  France  j  and  after  the  pupils 
have  completed  their  studies  here  they  can 
-avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  perfect  themselves  in  modern  Con- 
tinental languages.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  relative  claims  on  our  attention  of  the  living 
and  dead  languages ;  but  1  believe  it  to  be  most 
important  that  modern  languages  should  form 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  study  on  grounds 
of  practical  utility.  No  persons  were  ever  more 
deeply  impressed  with  this  fact  than  my  late 
lamented  father,  and  another  man  whose  name 
is  now  celebrated  through  England-— Richard 
Cobden.  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  on  the 
Continent,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  should 
have  found  my  sojourn  in  these  countries  far 
less  pleasant  than  it  was  if  I  had  not  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  people." 
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Dr.  SciiMlTZ,  in  reply,  said,  "  he  hoped  that 
the  College  so  happily  inaugurated  would  have 
a  prosperous  issue.  The  distinctive,  feature  of 
the  institution  was  that  in  it  the  study  of  mod- 
ern languages  and  natural  sciences  were  to  be 
largely  pursued.  The  dead  languages,  however, 
were  not  to  be  ignored.  They  protested  only 
against  the  exclusive  study  of  classical  literature. 
He  had  himself  devoted  his  life  to  letters,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  fully  recognized  the  claims  of 
the  modern  continental  tongues  and  the  natural 
sciences,  by  which  the  civilization  and  progress 
of  the  world  were  unquestionably  advanced." 

Education. — The  most  valuable  part  of 
every  man's  education  is  that  which  he  receives 
from  himself,  especially  when  the  active  energy 
of  his  character  makes  ample  amends  for  the 
want  of  a  more  finished  course  of  study. 

ITEMS. 

A  rain  storm  has  prevailed  along  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  from  the  Gulf  up.  In  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, the  rain-fall  has  been  very  heavy,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  has  been  destroyed. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  freedmen's 
schools  in  South  Carolina,  for  the  year  ending  Sev- 
enth month  1st,  1867,  gives  a  highly  encouraging  ac- 
count of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  colored 
citizens  of  that  State.  In  1865,  the  writer,  Reuben 
Tomlinson,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  "  found  but 
one  man  of  social  position  in  South  Carolina  who 
admitted  either  the  posibility  or  the  desirability  of 
educating  the  colored  children,"  while  now  be  sup- 
poses "there  are  25,000  colored  men  and  women  in 
the  State  who  can  read  a  newspaper  with  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  its  contents,  who  two  years  ago  did 
not  know  the  alphabet."  A  complete  revulsion  has 
been  effected  in  public  sentiment  in  relation  not 
only  to  the  capacity,  but  the  policy  of  educating  the 
freedmen,  and  the  justice  and  propriety  of  making 
efforts  to  enlighten  them  are  almost  universally  con- 
ceded. This  satisfactory  change,  however,  proceeds 
in  part  from  motives  which  are  described  thus: 

While  it  is  true  that  schools  for  colored  children 
are  growing  in  favor,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no 
corresponding  decrease  of  hatred  for  "Yankee" 
teachers  and  for  "  Northern  influence,"  as  it  is  called. 
I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  in  the  country  towns, 
where  the  offer  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  white 
citizens,  to  the  colored  people,  to  help  them  to  sup- 
port their  schools  if  they  would  accept  such  teachers 
as  they  might  select,  and  leave  the  schools  taught  by 
Northern  teachers.  It  is  admitted  by  them  that  their 
schools  will  probably  not  be  so  efficient  as  those  un- 
der the  control  of  Northern  teachers,  but  as  an  off- 
set to  this  is  urged  the  great  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  "  foreigners."  The  principal  reason  assigned 
in  justification  of  this  wish  to  get  rid  of  Northern 
teachers,  is  that  politics  is  taught  in  our  schools.  I 
believe  that  our  teachers  who  are  competent  to  do  so, 
do  teach  politics  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
And  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  the  South,  any 
tuition  which  does  not  include  some  information 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  our  whole  coun- 
try will  fail  of  producing  what  is  most  needed,  an  in- 
telligent population.  The  fact  that  in  all  thecountry 
districts  of  this  State  you  will  hear  the  people  of  the 
North  and  West  constantly  spoken  of  as  foreigners, 
and  the  United  States  government  as  constantly 


called  the  "Yankee  government,"  is  proof  sufficient 
that  no  national  feeling  exists  here  as  a  general  rule, 
and  that  the  basis  of  this  feeling  must  be  laid  in  the 
school-room. 

But  the  statement  that  politics,  in  a  partisan  sense, 
is  taught  in  the  schools,  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Colored  Schools  in  West  Virginia. — The  school 
law  in  West  Virginia  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  Governor  and  highest 
officials  of  the  State  are  interested  in  the  work,  and 
at  Wheeling  the  city  government  has  built  an 
excelleut  school-house  and  employed  a  teacher. 
Schools  have  been  established  at  Martinsburg,  Shep- 
herdstown,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charlestown,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Free  Baptist  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  also  purchased  a  fine  site  for  a  normal 
school  and  college  on  Bolivar  Height?,  near  Harper's 
Ferry.  At  Chg  •  VXown  the  teachers  could  not 
obtain  board  in  a  white  family.  The  number  of 
colored  people  in  West  Virginia  is  probably  not 
larger  than  10,000,  and  they  are  gathered  in  the 
most  part  in  a  few  localities.  Applications  have 
been  made  to  build  school-houses  in  Fairmount  and 
Martinsburg 

In  the  British  Parliament  the  distinguished  writer 
on  potitical  economy,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  has  proposed  an 
educational  scheme,  which  embraces  the  idea  that 
admission  to  superior  schools,  teaching  technical 
education,  should  be  made  a  reward  for  the  good  use 
of  the  advantages  of  elementary  education. 

The  Reform  bill  has  finally  passed  the  English 
Parliament,  and  having  received  the  assent  of  the 
Queen  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Benevolence  to  Animals  in  England. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  report  congratulated 
the  meeting*on  the  success  that  had  attended  their 
operations  during  the  past  year.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  progressing  extensively,  and  had  been 
taken  up  warmly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent, 
more  particularly  in  Frrnce,  where  an  international 
meeting  would  be  held  shortly.  The  supporters  of 
the  society  were  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the 
practices  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  veterinary 
operations  on  living  animals.  Measures  had  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  stray  dogs, 
by  which  the  acts  of  inhumanity  which  had  on 
former  occasions  taken  place,  were,  by  the  aid  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  prevented.  There  has  been  the 
most  energetic  action  with  respect  to  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  cattle  conveyed  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
ways, and  a  bill  was  introduced,  through  the  agency 
of  the  society,  into  Parliament,  to  remedy  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  as  regards  persons  consigning  and 
conveying  cattle,  providing  these  animals  with  food 
and  water. 

A  New  Compass  has  recently  been  invented  and 
patented  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  Scottish  noble- 
man. This  compass  is  said  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  those  now  in  use,  being  less  sensitive  to 
detrimental  influences.  It  has  been  tested  on  the 
Clyde,  and  is  reported  to  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Ivory  is  supplied  in  great  quantities  from  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  the  frozen  zone.  About  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  fossil  ivory,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tusks  of  at  least  one  hundred  mammoths,  are  bar- 
tered for  every  year  in  New  Siberia,  so  that  in  a  pe- 
riod of  two  hundred  years  of  trade  with  that  coun- 
try the  tusks  of  twenty  thousand  mammoths  must 
have  been  disposed  of,  or,  perhaps,  even  twice  that 
number,  since  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  ivory  is 
calculated  as  the  average  weight  produced  by  a  pair 
of  tusks. 
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RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

The  progress  of  the  soul  in  spiritual  knowl 
edge  is  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul  la  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xiii.  1 1,  where  he 
says,  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ; 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things." 

All  who  have  noticed  the  sports  of  children 
must  have  observed  how  earnestly  they  engage 
in  them,  and  how  greatly  they  prize«,toys  that, 
to  persons  of  mature  age,  appear  to  have  no  in- 
trinsic value  j  such  things,  however,  are  appro- 
priate for  them  ;  serving  to  invigorate  the  body, 
to  exercise  the  organs  of  sense,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  develope  the  intellect.  In  like  man- 
ner, most  of  the  objects  sought  for  by  men  and 
women  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  acquiring 
temporal  possessions,  appear,  when  compared 
with  the  riches  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  be  as 
unworthy  of  the  care  of  an  immortal  being  as 
the  toys  of  childhood.  These  things,  however, 
have  their  appropriate  use,  while  kept  in  subor- 
dination to  the  great  end  of  our  being. 

When  we  look  around  and  observe  how  admi- 
rably the  world  on  which  we  are  placed  is  adapt- 
ed to  supply  all  that  is  needful  for  the  body, 
and  how  the  efforts  required  for  this  purpose 
contribute  to  physical  health  and  intellectual 
development,  we  are  led  to  adore  the  goodness 
of  that  Almighty  Being  who  placed  us  here  to 
train  us  for  a  higher  sphere  by  exercise  and 
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suffering,  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  to  secure  for  us  eternal  happiness. 
In  order  to  attain  this  glorious  end,  we  must 
"  put  away  childish  things/'  not  pursuing 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  nor  placing  our  affec- 
tions upon  toys  that  have  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  endeavoring  to  use  this  world  as  not  abus- 
ing it,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away. 

When  we  consider  how  brief  is  the  term  of 
this  life,  even  when  extended  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  how  immeasurable  is  the  life  to  come, 
it  seems  surprising  that  any  rational  being 
should  be  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  time  and 
entirely  forgetful  of  eternity.  A  grain  of  sand 
taken  from  the  globe  we  inhabit,  a  drop  of 
water  abstracted  from  the  ocean,  are  but  faint 
emblems  of  the  infinite  disparity  between  time 
to  us  here,  and  the  eternity  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery that  awaits  us  in  the  world  of  spirits.  But 
although  life  is  transient,  it  is  doubtless  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  intended  if  we  apply  our- 
selves with  diligence  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  which  is  the  only  way  to  secure  perma- 
nent happiness. 

The  prayer  of  our  Lord  on  behalf  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  not  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  evil.  They  who  think  to  escape  temptation 
and  to  perfect  their  spiritual  nature  by  retiring 
from  the  companionship  of  men,  will  find  evil 
thoughts  intruding  upon  them  in  the  cell 
of  the  recluse   no  less   than  in   the  thor- 
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Ojghfares  of  commerce,  and  they  will  suffer  j 
great  loss  from  having  no  field  for  the  exercise  j 
of  their  domestic  and  social  affections,  without  i 
which    the   character    cannot   be    perfected,  i 
"  This/'  says  an  eminent  author,*  "  is  a  very  j 
important  principle  for  consideration  in  the  . 
present  day.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  j 
on  a  life  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  of  j 
separation  from  all  earthly  ties, — in  a  word,  j 
asceticism, — as  the  higher  life.    Let-  us  under- 
stand that  God  has  so  made  man,  that  ordinar-  | 
i!y  he  who  lives  alone  leaves  part  of  his  heart 
uncultivated;  for  God  made  man  for  domestic 
life.    He  who  would  be  wiser  than  his  Maker 
is  only  wise  in  appearance.    He  who  cultivates 
one    part    of    his    nature    at    the  expense 
of    the   rest,    has    not    produced   a  perfect 
man,  but  an  exaggeration.    It  is  easy  in  silence 
and  solitude  for  the  hermit  to  be  abstracted 
from  all  human  interests  and  hopes,  to  be  dead 
to  honor,  dead  to  pleasure.    But  then  the  sym- 
pathies which  make  a  man  with  men — how 
shall  they  grow?    He  is  not  the  highest  Chris- 
tian who  lives  alone  and  single,  but  he  who, 
whether  single  or  married,  lives  superior  to  this 
earth  ;  he  who  in  the  midst  of  domestic  cares, 
petty  annoyances  or  daily  vexations,  can  still  be 
calm,  and  serene,  and  sweet.    This  is  real  un- 
worldliness  ;  and  in  comparison  with  this,  the 
mere  hermit's  life  is  easy  indeed." 

In  order  to  promote  our  spiritual  powers, 
all  the  propensities  and  desires  of  our  nature 
must  be  kept  in  subordination  to  the  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  and  then,  this  Divine  Power, 
like  the  leaven  that  a  woman  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened, 
will  bring  the  corporeal,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  nature  into  conformity  with  itself. 

That  eminent  servant  of  the  Most  High,  John 
Woolman,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  entitled, 
a  Considerations  on  the  true  harmony  of  man- 
kind/' one  chapter  of  which  relates  to  "  Serv- 
ing the  Lord  in  our  outward  employments/' 
"  Our  Holy  Shepherd/'  he  says,  "  to  encourage 
his  flock  in  firmness  and  perseverance,  reminds 
them  of  his  love  for  them.  As  the  Father 
hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you  ,  continue 
ye  in  my  love.  And  in  another  place  he  gra- 
ciously points  out  the  danger  of  departing  there- 
from by  going  into  unsuitable  employments  ; 
this  he  represents  under  the  similitude  of  of- 
fence from  that  useful,  active  member,  the 
hand  \  and  to  fix  the  instruction  the  deeper, 
names  the  right  hand.  '  If  thy  right  hand  of- 
fend thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee.'  If 
thou  feelest  offence  in  thy  employment,  hum- 
bly follow  Him  who  leads  unto  all  truth,  and 
is  a  strong  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  are 
resigned  to  him." 

"  Again,  he  points  out  those  things  which, 


*  Robertson's  Lectures  on  the  Corinthians. 


appearing  pleasant  to  the  natural  mind,  are  not 
best  for  us,  in  the  similitude  of  offence  from  tie 
eye.  '  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee.'  To  pluck  out 
the  eye  or  cut  off  the  hand  is  attended  with 
sharp  pain  ;  and  how  precious  is  the  instruction 
thus  opened  to  us.  that  we  may  not  faint  un- 
der the  most  painful  trials,  but  put  our  trust 
in  Him  ;  even  in  Him  who  sent  an  angel  to  feed 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness  ;  who  fed  a  multitude 
with  a  few  barley  loaves ;  and  is  now  as  atten- 
tive to  the  wants  of  his  people  as  ever." 

The  mind  that  is  fully  impressed  with  these 
considerations  cannot  be  content  to  lead  an  in- 
active life,  wlu  -  power  and  opportunity  for 
usefulness  are  afforded ;  but  will  joyfully  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to 
rule  in  our  hearts,  and  who  has  conferred  pre- 
cious gifts  adapted  to  promote  our  happiness, 
and  to  glorify  His  name  on  earth. 

"  For  human  souls  the  course  how  clear  ! 
While  they  pursue  the  path  of  duty, 
Like  planets  moving  in  their  sphere 
Of  heavenly  beauty. 

Oh!  then  let  not  the  soul  stand  still, 
While  all  creation  is  in  motion, 
But  by  obedience  to  God's  will 

Prove  our  devotion. 

And  while  on  it3  probation  here, 

Th'  attentive  mind  His  law  is  learning, 

Still,  to  a  higher,  nobler  sphere, 

Its  thoughts  are  turning." 


A  Friend  who  is  seeking  health  and  recrea- 
tion away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  City, 
where  her  lot  in  life  has  been  cast,  thus  writes 
to  one  of  the  Editors  : — 

11 1  thought  of  you  at  our  late  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  gladly  would  have  shared  your 
cheer,  whether  sparse  or  abundant,  but  I  seemed 
too  far  off  to  partake,  unless  it  had  been  a  spe- 
cial duty.  I  believe  I  have  a  chronic  love  for 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  particularly  those 
of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure that  has  never  diminished  with  the  indul- 
gence— and  I  have  often  queried  why  it  was  so. 
I  know  the  Heavenly  Father  dwelleth  not  ex- 
clusively in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  is 
often  as  acceptably  worshipped  in  our  own  dwell- 
ings ;  yet  I  seldom  fail  to  realize  the  promise 
fulfilled — '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst.' — 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be  because 
I  was  an  empty  vessel,  susceptible  of  receiving 
good  from  others;  and  I  think  lean  under- 
stand the  view  sometimes  expressed  of  the  spir- 
itual current  circulating  from  vessel  to  vessel. 
I  am  also  more  apt  to  be  edified  by  short  ser- 
mons. In  a  redundance  of  words,  the  mind  is 
sometimes  bo  burdened  that  it  receives  no  tan- 
gible impressions,  while  a  few  words  fitly 
spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold." 
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THE    SELFISHNESS    OP  CULTURE. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  not  long  ago  said 
in  reply  to  the  question  why  he  did  not  attend 
church,  that  his  feelings  were  almost  always  so 
hurt  by  some  parts  of  the  service,  that  he  deemed 
it  more  harmful  than  helpful,  and  so  avoided 
the  church  from  principle.  Another  eminent 
layman  was  lately  reported  to  profess  himself 
unable  to  find  it  worth  while  to  attend,  such 
was  the  intellectual  bareness  and  poverty,  the 
meagreness  of  the  thought  presented,  the  lack  of 
culture  and  exact,  scholarship.  The  frequency 
of  similar  expressions  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  refinement  of  taste  and  the  niceties  of 
culture,  may  not  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  deaden 
those  sympathies  which  bind  men  together,  and 
destroy  all  generous  flow  of  warm  emotion.  At 
all  events  it  would  seem  that  the  excess  of  the 
critical  and  speculative  spirit  isolates  men  in 
their  methods  of  thought  and  speech,  and  by 
making  them  solitary,  is  in  great  danger  of 
making  them  selfish.  We  have  long  been  told 
that  our  form  of  religious  faith  could  not  reach 
down  to  the  masses,  that  it  was  too  thoughtful, 
scholarly  and  simple,  to  attract  and  move  the 
common  mind.  Now,  it  seems  that  we  are  not 
intellectual  enough,  not  sufficiently  in  good  taste 
to  satisfy  the  culture  and  estheticism  of  the  age. 
The  children  we  have  nourished  and  brought  up 
in  the  very  bosom  of  refinement,  in  the  clearestat- 
mosphereof  intellectualism,  have  rebelled  against 
us,  and  it  would  seem  wise,  instead  of  heeding 
their  cry  for  further  indulgence  in  the  same  di- 
rection, to  ask  if  too  fastidious  attention  to 
critical  correctness  and  exact  propriety  in  our 
religious  services,  have  not  begotten  the  very 
tendency  we  deplore. 

When  the  spirit  of  criticism  or  the  desire 
for  mental  entertainment  is  allowed,  to  come  in 
and  destroy  the  purpose  of  worship,  and  the 
sense  of  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  a  man  be  not  spiritually  morbid 
and  diseased.  That  a  mere  scientist  or  intellec- 
tual epicure  should  sometimes  yawn  and  turn 
away  is  not  surprising,  but  that  men  claiming 
to  have  interest  in  Christian  truth,  and  heart  in 
all  enterprises  for  the  spiritual  help  and  uplift- 
ing of  the  world,  should  turn  away  from  the 
church  because  it  is  intellectually  inadequate,  or 
not  wholly  agreeable  to  every  fastidious  taste,  is 
most  remarkable,  [t  is  sheer  selfishness.  On 
such  a  principle,  no  holy  work  could  ever  have 
been  undertaken  or  carried  on.  That  a  scholar, 
whose  converse  is  with  the  imnaortals  through 
the  week,  should  not  always  be  greatly  enlight- 
ened or  instructed  by  the  discourse  of  his 
fellow  mortal  in  the  pulpit,  is  most  likely;  but  he 
may  be  morally  warmed  and  spiritually  quickened 
by  social  worship  and  communion. 

And  if  be  be  entire,  wanting  nothing,  so  that 
he  djes  not  nred  the  church,  all  the  more  the 
church  needs  him;  his  sympathy,  his  fellowship, 


the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and  labors  in  its  belialf. 
In  some  way,  if  he  be  a  Christian  man,  he  must 
feel  that  the  community  has  a  right  to  share  his 
best  thought,  and  come  into  communion  with 
the  fulness  of  his  soul's  life.  And  that  fastidi- 
ousness which  refuses  its  companionship  and 
sympathy  in  the  public  religious  service,  may 
seek  to  screen  itself  by  complaint  of  short- 
comings in  the  presentation  of  religion  there, 
but  cm  hardly  fail  to  be  itself  convicted  of 
wanting  that  generous  spirit  which,  next  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness,  is  the  life  of  the  church, 
aud  which,  in  default  of  all  other  returns, 
would  Lever  fail  to  reward  its  possessor  for 
every  service  it  inspires. —  Christian  Register. 

It  is  a  great  thing  even  to  look  towards  God 
with  feelings  of  humility  and  faith.  It  is  a 
much  greater  to  find  him,  encouraged  by  these 
solicitations  of  humble  faith,  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  in  the  mild  radiance  of  a  reconciled 
divinity;  melting  away  and  removing,  at  every 
step  of  his  approach,  some  envelopment  of  sel- 
fishness, until  the  doors  of  every  faculty  being 
open,  He  enters  his  own  purified  temple  aud  be- 
comes its  everlasting  centre. —  llpham. 

SOCIAL  EMULATION. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  of  Fifth 
month  last  thus  treats  of  social  emulation;  ua 
motive,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "to  which 
the  strength  and  weakness,  the  safety  and  dan- 
ger of  our  American  life  are  largely  due, — a 
motive  never  before  so  active  and  wide-spread- 
ing in  its  operation  as  now  and  hero."  Eds. 

Nowhere  in  a  young  prosperous  country,  un- 
crowded,  with  undeveloped  and  unlimited  re- 
sources, could  this  principle  have  the  sway  it 
possesses  among  ourselves.  In  older  nations, 
emulations  are  confined  within  narrow  bounds. 
A  certain  spirit  of  contentment,  born  of  circum- 
stances that  promise  but  doubtful  prizes  to  am- 
bition or  rewards  to  effort,  captivates  the  heart 
weary  with  observing  the  restlessness  and  for- 
ward-pushing desires  of  our  own  people.  But 
where  this  moderation  or  contentment  prevails, 
we  find  feeble  and  dispirited  energies,  una- 
wakened  or  drowsy  powers,  and  a  fixed  medi- 
ocrity of  affairs.  Old  abuses  go  uncured. 
Permanent  inequalities  prevail.  Along  with 
unknown  and  unused  resources,  there  is  needless 
poverty,  stereotyped  dulness  and  thinness  of 
life.  Doubtless  no  state  of  society  is  so  pictur- 
esque as  one  in  which  broad  contrasts  are  pro- 
duced by  unequal  laws  :  on  one  side,  a  lofty 
aristocracy;  on  the  other,  a  meek  and  depend- 
ent vassaldge.  None  is  so  saintly  in  seeming 
as  that  in  which  a  showy  asceticism,  accompa- 
nied with  a  sentimental  devoutness,  produces 
faces  and  costumes  which  are  the  delight  of 
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artists  and  the  awe  of  ritualists.  And,  besides 
the  picturesque  effect,  there  ia  often  an  ad- 
vantage more  substantial.  A  noble  condescen- 
sion in  the  high,  or  a  tender  reverence  in  the 
low;  the  loyalty  of  an  implicit  faith,  or  that 
order  of  graces  which  flows  out  of  the  relations 
of  widely  contrasted  classes  of  society, — cannot 
be  had  where  the  exalted  of  yesterday  are 
brought  low  to-day,  and  the  low  of  to-day  are 
lifted  up  to-morrow.  Still,  justice  is  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  political  or  social  life. 
All  legal  or  artificial  inequalities  are  curses  and 
wrongs.  The  freest  nation,  the  most  equitable 
law,  has  the  surest  guaranty  of  its  stability  and 
happiness. 

Social  emulation  is  the  whip  that  stirs  the 
slothful  faculties  and  drowsy  desires  of  tbat 
constitutionally  idle  animal,  man.  It  is  to 
this,  in  great  measure,  we  owe  our  swift  growth 
in  wealth  and  civilization.  No  man  is  willing 
to  be  poorer,  less  favored,  less  respectable  than 
his  neighbors.  He  must  be  as  well  clothed  and 
as  well  appointed  as  they;  his  family  must  be 
as  well  dressed  and  housed  as  theirs;  he  will 
not  be  content  with  less  of  educational  advan- 
tage or  religious  privilege,  or  opportunity  of 
literary  culture,'  or  facility  of  communication 
with  the  world  at  large.  Tbe  railroad  system 
of  this  country,  that  miracle  of  energy,  wealth, 
and  engineering  skill,  is  due  but  in  small  part 
to  immediate  needs  of  commerce,  or  hope  of 
pecuniary  profit.  Farmers  have  mortgaged 
their  lands  to  invest  in  roads  that  merely  in- 
creased their  sense  of  being  in  direct  relations 
with  the  centres  of  life,  and  not  behind  the 
times;  and  this  emulation  has  provoked  and 
sustained  enterprises  of  the  most  hopeless  finan- 
cial character.  Take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road,  for  example, — running  directly  across 
the  bed  of  numerous  torrents,  or  laid  in  rocky 
troughs,  or  raised  on  huge  embankments,  or 
lifted  on  stilted  tressels, — here  having  an  ex- 
tensive bridge,  there  diving  into  a  tunnel  bored 
through  a  granite  mountain.*  Contemplating 
the  poverty  of  the  region  and  the  costliness  of 
the  road,  one  is  dumb  with  wonder  at  that  am- 
bitious rivalry  which  would  not  allow  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  York  to  frame  the  only  bonds  be- 
tween East  and  West,  but  compelled  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  this  herculean  and  magnificent 
task,  at  any  cost  to  their  resources.  In  the 
West,  social  emulation  is  the  great  civilizer. 
It  bridges  the  Mississippi  ;  it  occupies  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado  and  Columbia;  it  carries 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  all  the  comforts  and 

*  Sixteen  of  these  tunnels  were  counted,  on  a  re- 
cent journey,  in  a  few  miles.  The  melting  snow, 
followed  by  a  bitter  frost,  had  decked  the  sides  of 
those  rocky  excavations  with  frozen  stalactites  of 
enormous  proportions,  A  fringe  of  colossal  circles 
bung  from  the  opposite  walls  of  tbe  gleaming  way, 
and,  as  the  tun  got  power,  melted  into  noisy  cata- 
racts, and  echoed  the  thunder  of  the  train. 


refinements  of  the  oldest  parts  of  this  country, 
into  the  newest  Territories  and  States.  Michi- 
gan claims  the  largest  American  university, 
most  munificent  in  endowment,  and  most  gen- 
erous in  plan.  St.  Louis  is  at  this  hour  rebuild- 
ing the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  hotel  in 
the  world,  destroyed  by  the  recent  conflagration  ; 
is  building  an-  Episcopal  church,  perhaps  the 
costliest  on  the  continent ;  has  the  finest  build- 
ing for  a  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be  found  in 
America  J  the  noblest  Post-office  and  City  Hall ; 
and  has  grown  in  the  last  thirty  years,  from 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thous  nd.  Chicago,  even  more 
energetic  and  restless,  rivals  New  York  in  bus- 
tle and  stir,  and  in  its  vast  territorial  extent. 
With  its  elegant  churches,  its  convenient,  and 
expensive  school  houses,  it  looks  in  parts  like  a 
city  hundreds  of  years  old;  while  in  other 
parts  a  mere  collection  of  extemporized  shanties. 
The  best  models  of  New-England  schools,  with 
the  best  teachers,  are  already  scattered  over 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  California.  No  Eastern  churches  that  we 
have  seen  are  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  parish 
uses  and  religious  charities,  as  are  found  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California.  The  social 
element  is  so  predominant  in  Western  piety, 
that  the  churches  almost  uniformly  provide  for 
every  gratification  and  development  of  that 
feeling, — some  even  including  arrangements  for 
exhibiting  tableaux  and  semi  dramatic  shows, 
while  furnishing  all  possible  accommodation  for 
parish  parties.  The  same  spirit  of  emulation 
improves  domestic  architecture,  introducing 
water  and  gas  and  side-walks  into  the  remotest 
towns.  A  lecturer  in  a  Western  village  finds 
himself  indebted  for  his  flattering  audience  to 
the  attractions  of  the  novel  gas-illumination  ; 
and,  being  eagerly  solicited  to  repeat  his  ad- 
dress in  a  certain  place,  presently  discovers 
that  the  anxiety  is  not  to  hear  him,  but  simply 
to  prevent  Oshosk  from  receiving  any  privilege 
which  Fond  du  Lac  may  not  enjoy.  Frivolous 
as  the  motive  may  seem,  it  is  a  powerful  spring 
of  improvement  in  our  whole  new  country.  It 
first  did  its  work  in  the  East,  where  town  acade- 
mies and  turnpikes  were  built  fifty  years  ago 
under  its  inspiration  j  and  is  now  transferring 
its  domains  to  the  West,  where  it  is  working 
its  miracles  of  civilization  with  a  rapidity 
and  success  that  no  less  universal  or  less  im- 
mediate motive  could  rival. 

But  it  works  for  evil  too,  as  well  as  good. 
The  extravagant  fashions,  the  late  hours,  the 
expensive  living,  the  high  prices,  travel  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  schools  and  churches.  The  fast 
driving,  the  gold  gambling,  the  gaudy-drinking 
houses,  the  gift-enterprises  and  showy  weddings, 
the  mania  for  piebald  costumes,  propagate  them- 
selves with  telegraphic  speed  and  American  uni- 
versality.   If  at  Leavenworth  and  Omaha  we 
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find  the  newcpapers,  the  gas  works,  the  paved 
side  walks,  the  stone  fronts,  the  schools  and 
churches  of  the  Eastern  cities,  we  still  more 
surely  find  in  their  streets  the  Broadway  saloons, 
and  on  their  pavements  the  identical  millinery 
of  the  metropolis.  We  find  every  vice  of  older 
civilizations  blooming  with  hot-h  >use  luxuriance 
out  of  their  fresh  soil.  The  latest  fashions 
flourish  almost  in  sight  of  the  desert  and  the 
buffalo  ;  snatches  of  Italian  opera  or  quotations 
from  Emerson  may  be  broken  short  by  the  whoop 
of  the  wild  Indian,  or  the  bark  of  tli3  prairie  wolf; 
and  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways  we  meet  just  as 
idle,  over-dressed,  and  frivolous  youog  men  and 
women  as  we  may  see  sauntering  in  the  sun  of  any 
bright  afternoon,  up  and  down  our  city  avenues. 

In  an  era  in  which  social  emulation  is  the 
characteristic  and  unchecked  passion,  the  land- 
marks of  reason  and  piety  are  lost  in  the  deluge 
of  imitation  and  rivalry.  What  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  spread  as  by  contagion.  The  com- 
mon school  and  the  church  are  borne  on  the 
same  universal  tide  which  floats  into  every  re- 
gion the  follies  and  extravagances  and  fashiona- 
ble vices  of  the  day.  Helicon  is  built  up  in 
stone  and  mortar  with  prodigious  outlay ;  while 
its  moral  aud  spiritual  foundations  are  under- 
mined by  ribaldry  and  unseemly  jesting  about 
ail  sacred  things  in  the  very  columns  that  ad- 
vertise the  Sunday  topics  of  the  pulpit.  The 
mania  for  hospitals,  asylums,  and  reading-rooms 
spreads  like  an  epidemic,  and  with  it  the  pas- 
sion for  horrible  exhibitions,  in  which  the  con- 
tortionist risks  his  life  to  amuse  the  fears  and 
thrill  the  nerves  of  the  spectators;  or  women 
exhibit  their  coarse  immodesty  to  the  vulgar 
gaze,  while  people  of  standing  will  eagerly  ap- 
plaud some  lottery  scheme,  thinly  disguised  by 
the  sacred  name  of  charity.*  Microscopic  sci- 
ence informs  us  that  two  opposite  currents  run 
in  the  same  slender  tubules  of  the  lungs  :  one 
settiug  out  aud  carrying  off  the  carbonic  acid ; 
the  other  setting  in,  charged  with  pure  oxygen, 
death  and  life  thus  flowing  in  the  same  channel. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  current  of  social  emula- 
tion, with  this  difference,  that  the  tides  here 
mingle,  and  both  run  one  way. 

*  At.  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  Crosby  Opera- 
house  lottery,  it  was  said  that  hardly  a  town  in  the 
Western  country  was  not  largely  interested  in  the  ex- 
citing scheme.  One  poor-looking  man  in  the  cars 
was  heard  to  speak  of  having  a  hundred  and  seventy 
chances  in  it.  It  was  talked  of  more  than  the  recent 
snow-storms,  or  Southern  Reconstruction,  or  the 
prospects  of  spring  wheat,  or  the  renewal  of  the 
Canadian  treaty,  or  even  the  price  of  lots  in  the  new 
streets  of  a  city  that  hopes  aud  boasts  of  its  ability 
to  make  New  York  a  second-rate  place  in  a  genera- 
tion more.  Tire  excitement  of  a  passing  fever  would 
have  been  of  no  great  moral  account,  if  it  had  not 
illustrated  the  immense  craving  for  speculation,  the 
terrible  gambling  propensity,  which,  in  the  haste  to 
be  rich,  has  led  to  so  much  moral  debauchery  and 
commercial  ruin. 


One  great  peril  of  American  society  is  the 
lack  of  manly,  independent  thinking,  and  in- 
dividual conscience.  Personal  aspiration  gets 
lowered  to  a  popular  standard.  An  average 
and  compromised  pattern  of  character  is  thurst 
on  us  by  a  tyrannical,  hasty,  and  unreasoning 
public  opinion.  Things  go  by  tides  and  rushes 
and  sweeping  floods ;  to  colonize  California,  to 
occupy  Colorado  and  Montana  ;  to  drive  rail- 
roads over  mountain  chains,  whose  bases  are 
hot  and  sandy,  and  their  summits  lost  in  clouds 
and  snows,  or  across  deserts  whose  borders  are 
in  different  climates.  Already  Chicago,  by 
superior  energy,  has  managed  to  secure  no 
small  portion  of  the  trade  due  west  from  St. 
Louis,  and  naturally  belonging  to  it,  which 
that  city  is  now  striving  to  regain,  by  driving 
hpr  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  liocky  Mountains, 
before  the  northern  line  shall  reach  them.  If 
we  knew  all  the  legislative  lobbying;  all  the 
rash  heat  and  haste;  all  the  efforts  to  procure 
federal  aid  to  some  of  those  local  enterprises  ; 
all  the  hard  feeling,  the  false  and  treacherous 
bargaining,  involved  in  such  emulations, — we 
should  see  that  whatever  blessings  follow  them, 
as  contribution  to  the  opening  and  settling  of 
the  country  and  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  they 
tend  to  degrade  and  demoralize  the  generation 
that  handles  them,  and  to  undermine  justice, 
fairness  and  open  dealing.*  Is  there  not,  East 
and  West,  a  growing  disposition  to  think  suc- 
cess the  proof  of  merit,  and  almost  the  test  of 
right  ?  If  a  man  has  public  spirit  (as  it  is 
called)  ;  if  he  is  successful  in  his  schemes,  and 
helps  forward  the  external  prosperity  of  his 
community,: — he  may  gamble  like  a  German 
prince,  outwit  all  his  contemporaries  with  his 
sharp  practice,  and  still  stand  at  the  head  of 
society  (so  called),  and  even  be  found  taking 
high  ground  in  regard  to  the  company  he  keeps, 
so  that  none  but  persons  of  the  very  highest  so- 
cial standing  can  hope  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance  : 
and  yet  hardly  a  person  will  be  bold  enough  to 
smile  at  the  gigantic  jest,  or  to  rebuke  the  fan- 
tastic absurdity. 

It  is  often  too  easily  assumed,  that  no  direct 
rebuke  of  the  popular  temper  can  have  any 
effect ;  that  fashion  is  mightier  than  conscience 
or  the  truth  ;  that  the  world  will  and  must  have 
its  way;  that  the  aspiring  heart  and  the  conse- 
crated will  must  retire  into  privacy  and  strict 

*  We  lately  travelled  along  the  line  of  a  canal  ia 
Ohio,  in  which  the  neighboring  farmers  had  invested, 
twenty  years  ago,  their  little  earnings.  A  railroad 
company,  wishing  to  avoid  its  rivalry  in  freighting, 
had  lately  bought  up  just  enough  of  the  stock  of 
the  canal  to  control  its  direction;  and  this  direction 
had  closed  the  canal,  making  the  stock  absolutely 
worthless,  and  robbing  all  the  smaller  holders  of  toe 
whole  value  of  their  property  in  it.  Nobody  seemed  to 
think  it  anything  but  a  "  smart"  transaction,  in  which 
cunning  and  address  had  triumphed  over  the  sleepy 
trustfulness  of  the  poor  farmers  along  the  line. 
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seclusion,  if  they  would  indulge  their  morbid, 
sanctimonious  ways.  The  average  life  of  the 
times  says,  "  These  are  not  times  for  such  deli 
cate  moralities;"  and  indeed  some  tender  souls 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  talk  of  Protestant 
nunneries  and  monasteries  as  the  only  hope  of 
modern  piety. 

But  this  is  a  cowardly  retreat  before  a  power- 
ful, yet  after  all  a  very  vulnerable,  and  by  no 
means  unconquerable,  enemy.    The  social  emu- 
lation of  our  people — now  coarse,  now  refined  j 
now  avowed,  now  secret — is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
exorcised,  but.  to  be  instructed  ;  not  to  be  done 
away,  but  to  be  purified  aud  restrained.    It  is 
to  be  defecated  of  its  taint  by  the  sturdy  criti- 
cism of  those  who  still  believe  in  the  might  of 
truth,  the  sanctity  of  goodness,  and  power  of 
prayer  and  holiness,  and  in  the  possibilities  of 
a  Christian  life.    Courage,  moral  courage,  is 
the  great  want  of  American  society.     It  is 
cowardice  among  men  and  women  who  know 
letter;  cowardice  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
owardiee  in  society  and  on  the  platform,  in  the 
home-circle  and  in  the  world,  that  leaves  folly, 
extravagance,  and  wickedness  their  unchallenged 
arena.    Would  that  we  had  a  few  moral  lead- 
ers,— not  men  aiming  at  a  cheap  capital  of  re- 
ligious repute  by  becoming  extravagant  and  pro- 
fessional censors  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, but  men  of  conviction,  intelligence,  and 
moral  standing;   who  instead  of  going  apart 
and  disdainfully  leaving  the  great  tide  of  hu- 
manity to  its  own  course,  saving  only  their  feet 
and  skirts,  would  boldly  go  into  the  stream,  and 
preserve,  by  wisdom,  justice,  and  piety,  the 
costly  freight  it  bears  !    The  country  has  too 
much  education  and  too  much  aspiration,  not 
to  value, *ot  to  heed,  not  to  follow,  better  coun- 
sels than  it  receives.    A  sjreat  heart  of  courage 
is  a  real  power  in  the  world.    A  few  genuine 
leaders  of  public  sentiment  might  greatly  change 
the  aspect  of  American  society.    Our  people 
are  as  apt  for  what  is  good  as  for  what  is  bad. 
Their  external  circumstances,  especially  in  the 
West,  are  favorable  to  large,  strong,  generous 
views.    This  tendency  is  now  abused  to  encour- 
age latitudinarianism  of  morals,  rudeness  of 
manners,  and  laxity  of  opinion.    But,  after  all, 
the  largest  and  most  generous  views  are  really 
the  divinest  noblest,  purest.    The  great  region 
of  the  West,  gigantic  in  its  features,  is  breeding 
a  physical  race,  worthy  10  be  the  shrine  of  a 
nobler  spirit  and  a  grander  faith.    We  believe 
the  impurities  will  settle,  the  perilous  fires 
slacken,  the  folly  abate,  under  principles  vital 
and  ever  active  at  the  heart  of  our  society. 
But,  meanwhile,  can  a  single  generation  afford 
to  wait  the  gravitation  of  events?    Are  we 
willing  personally  to  be  only  tools  spoiled  in 
making  a  civilization  which  is  to  be  worth 
something  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  Individual 
character  is  the  immortal  end  of  our  existence; 


and  only  atheists  and  infidels  are  prepared  to 
build  up  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  generations 
whose  follies,  vices,  and  sins  are  counted  on  to 
prepare  the  soil,  filling  with  their  refuse  the 
deep  quagmires  which  are  thus  to  become  the 
foundations  of  future  stableness. 

"  For  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace."  The  constant  contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  Christ  will  give  rest,  satisfaction  and 
complacency  unto  the  souls  of  them  who  are 
exercised  therein.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  be 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  perplexed  thoughts, 
fears,  cares,  distresses,  passions  and  lusts,  which 
make  various  impressions  on  the  mind  ;  but 
where  the  soul  is  fixed  in  its  thoughts  and  con- 
templations, it  will  be  brought  into,  and  kept, 
in  a  holy,  serene,  spiritual  frame. —  Owen. 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  2. 

Ambleside,  lib  mo.,  1866. 
That  we  are  really  here  enjoying  all  the  de- 
lights of  this  superb  lake  and  mountain  scenery, 
seems  so  strange,  that  I  shall  have  to  put  myself 
into  communication  with  some  of  you  good  folks 
at  home  to  be  able  to  think  of  it  as  a  fact ;  and 
perhaps  in  briefly  recapitulating  our  movements 
for  the  past  few  days,  aud  remembering  how  we 
came  to  this  charming  region,  I  may  gradually 
realize  that  it  is  not  merely  a  dream.  Since  my 
last,  we  have  been  to  Stoke  upon  Trent.  On 
entering  this  black  and  dismal  town,  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  potteries,  we  observed  every- 
where the  royal  standard  floating  overhead. 
This  was  explained  by  the  information  that  the 
Piince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  at  that  mo- 
ment inspecting  the  show  rooms  of  the  different 
establishments.  We  started  off  for  a  glimpse  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  succeeded  iu  ob- 
taining it,  and  united  in  the  verdict  that  the 
Princess  was  a  very  lovely- looking  lady,  but 
that  a  crowd  of  English  workingmen,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  contained  about  as 
many  ill-favored  specimens  of  humanity  as  we 
had  ever  before  seen  collected.  The  occasion  of 
their  presence  at  this  time  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  an  Infirmary  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness. In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  delightful  ride 
among  the  shady  manors,  lanes  and  blossoming 
hedges,  where  we  saw  more  beautiful  wild  flow- 
ers than  we  had  met  with  anywhere  since  leav- 
ing Cornwall.  There  we  had  only  the  early 
spring  flowers,  though  in  a  profusion  and  va- 
riety we  never  had  seen  before,  while  here  in 
Staffordshire,  wild  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
all  sorts  of  lovely  things  besides,  made  the 
hedges  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  filled  the  air 
with  a  fragrance  that  was  perfectly  delicious.  I 
wish  you  could  enjoy  some  of  these  charming 
drives.   They  are  so  delightful.  The  wild  flow- 
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ers  alone  are  a  perfect  feast,  aod  the  road  sides, 
and  even  between  the  railroad  tracks  in  some 
sections,  are  like  a  perpetual  garden.  Wild 
pansies  are  constantly  peeping  up  in  clusters, 
and  the  most  luxuriant  spikes  of  foxglove  here 
spring  up  between  the  rocks  and  flaunt  their 
gay  blossoms  in  the  most  extravagant  manner 
possible.    We  have  seen  patches  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length  covered  thickly  with  it, 
while  the  ivy  seems  perfectly  irrepressible — 
running  over  the  ground,  twisting  itself  into 
the  hedges  and  climbing  up  the  trees,  and  hang- 
ing over  low  stone  walls,  and  creeping  up  high 
ones,  aud  mantling  over  everything  that  would 
be,  without  it,  ugly  or  unsightly,  until  one  might 
almost  think  that  it  "enjoys  the  very  air  it 
breathes,"  and  could  not  in  any  way  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.    One  of  the  varieties  has 
a  tiny  leaf,  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Kenilworth  Ivy.     I  remember  seeing  at  Kew 
Gardens  a  collection  of  the  different  kinds,  com- 
prising a  great  number  of  every  size  and  kind, 
all  of  which  I  suppose  grow  freely  and  luxuri- 
antly throughout  England.     Our  delightful 
drive  was  lengthened  out  till  after  we  had 
watched  the  sun  go  down  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  next  afternoon  we  drove"  to 
Trentham  Park,  which  we  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter, and  passing  slowly  through  it,  we  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  many  and  varied 
beauties.    It  is  indeed  a  lordly  and  magnificent 
domain,   comprising  altogether   more  than  a 
thousand  acres  "  of  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and 
lawn  and  stream,"  while  the  river  Trent,  wind- 
ing through  the  midst,  forms  a  lake  of  upwards 
of  eighty  acres  in  extent.    This  is  only  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  princely  abodes.  We 
hear  he  has  three  or  four  others,  besides  his 
London  house.    I  do  not  know  that  the  others 
are  in  the  same  style  of  grandeur,  bu|  it  seems 
to  me  it  must  take  a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  to  counterbalance  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  the  life  of  this  one  noble  Duke. — 
Next  morning  we  left  for  the  lakes;  arrived 
about  four,  P.  M.,  at  Windermere,  after  passing 
through  a  great  deal  of  delightful  sceuery ; 
during  the  last  two  hours  it  was  grand  and  pic- 
turesque, but  the  mist  hung  so  heavy  over  the 
distant  mountains,  as  almost  to  obscure  them. 
Our  hotel  here  was  beautifully  situated  near  the 
Lake,  and  after  dining  we  had  a  splendid  drive 
to  Troutbeck,  a  very  romantic  mountain  stream. 
The  road  was  a  continued  series  of  exquisite 
views,  in  every  variety  of  the  picturesque  and 
lovely,  but  the  mist  still  circumscribed  the  more 
distant  prospect.  Returning,  we  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  valley,  composed  entirely  of  taste- 
ful villas,  surrounded  in  some  instances  by  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  flowers — flowers  every- 
where.   The  roses  are  now  in  their  full  beauty, 
and  wherever  we  go  we  see  cottages  and  even 
the  most  humble  cabins  literally  covered  with 


them,  in  the  most  luxuriant  state  of  perfection. 
Next  morning,  we  setoff  in  an  open  carriage  for 
a  circuitous  drive  to  Ambleside,  during  which 
we  stopped  at  Grassmere,  and  visiied  the  tomb 
of  Wordsworth,  and  the  little  church  he  used 
to  attend,  said  to  be  nine  hundred  years  old  ; 
and  surely  it  is  the  most  quaint  and  curious  of 
all  the  old  buildings  we  have  seen.    Here,  too, 
is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Poet,  immedi- 
ately over  the  family  pew.    We  had  also  a 
view  of  Dove's  Nest,  the  cottage  where  Mrs. 
Hemans  once  passed  a  summer,  and  it  boked 
indeed  as  though  it  might  be  a  fitting  home 
for  such  a  spirit.    On  our  return,  we  alight- 
ed from  the  carriage  and  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance toRydal  Mount,  once  the  home  of  Words- 
worth ;  but  unfortunately  the  public  are  now 
excluded  from  the  grounds,  in  consequence 
of  some  recent  abuse;    and  the  house  was 
very  imperfectly  seen  from  without,  though 
from  the  slight  glimpses  we  could  obtain,  we 
were  quite  able  to  imagine  it  all  it  is  described — 
"  a  perfect  bower  of  roses  and  ivy."    We  were 
back  a^nin  at  Ambleside  by  five  o'clock,  and 
after  a  short  rest,  set  off  for  a  walk  to  Stock 
Gylt  Force,  a  picturesque  little  waterfall,  not 
far  from  the  hotel,  aod  then  through  the  vil- 
lage, beautiful,  like  everything  else,  and  to  bed, 
literally  before  the  twilight  was  gone,  at  half 
past  ten  o'clock.  Next  morning,  we  were  ready 
for  another  day  equally  delightful,  driving  to 
Paterdale,  seventeen  miles  and  back,  over  the 
Kirkstone  Pass,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the 
highest  inhabited  house  in  England,  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  ocean,  where 
we  enjoyed  the  most  magnificent  views  of  real 
mountain  scenery  we  have  yet  had.    To  de- 
scribe such  prospects,  is,  for  me,  uttetfy  out  of 
the  question,  when  I  feel,  as  I  now  do,  how  far 
the  very  best  descriptions  fall  short  of  the  reali- 
ty.   We  were  prepared  to  find  a  great  deal  to 
admire  and  enjoy  "among  the  Lakes,"  but  what 
we  expected  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison, 
with  what  we  have  found,  and  every  excursion 
shows  us  something  more  charming  than  the 
last.    I  think  some  of  us  had  felt  just  a  little 
afraid  that  our  "  Ideal"  had  been  too  high,  and 
that  the  ground  rendered  classic  by  having  been 
the  home  of  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,and  De  Quincy,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  would  be  found,  after  all,  to 
be  very  much  like  the  ground  everywhere  else 
on  the  surface  of  this  sublunary  earth,  but  I 
must  honestly  confess  it  is  not  so.    There  cer- 
tainly dwells  a  charm  about  these  glorious  hills 
and  "tarns"  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their 
poetical  associations,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  the  po- 
etry itself,  that  so  pervades  the  very  atmosphere 
as  to  make  all  things  appear,  even  to  the  most 
prosaic  eye,  bright  and  lovely,  and  different 
from  the  ordinary  seeming  of  "  this  dull  spot 
that  men  call  earth."    Still  we  cannot  always 
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escape  even  here  the  sober  certainties  of  real 
life,  as  we  were  forced  to  admit  on  our  return 
from  the  Paterdale  drive ;  for  before  we  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  further  prospects 
for  the  present.  Next  day  we  again  took  our 
carriage,  and  drove  through  the  same  lovely 
scenes  to  this  place — about  eighteen  miles.  The 
town  is  close  to  the  shores  of  Derwent  Water, 
one  of  the  smallest  but  most  lovely  of  all  the 
lakes,  and  the  view  of  the  entire  valley,  as  it 
bursts  upon  you  in  descending  the  hill,  is  won- 
derfully beautiful.  We  bave  not  yet  seen  much 
of  the  place,  or  its  surroundings,  but  expect  to 
drive  to  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  and  some  other 
points  of  interest,  and  will  then  leave  for  Edin- 
burg  and  the  Scottish  lakes,  which  we  are  told 
are  finer  even  than  these.  That  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve ;  for  it  seems  to  me  there  never  could  be 
anything  more  charming  than  the  scenery  we 
have  been  feasting  on  for  the  past  week.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  made  one  terrible  discovery 
about  the  pretty  picturesque  little  cottages. 
The  windows  are  frequently  large,  and  almost 
universally  filled  with  flowering  plants,  and  we 
often  wondered  to  see  them  closely  shut,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather;  but  we  found  that  one 
little  pane  of  gla^s  upon  hinges  was  all  the  open- 
ing of  which  they  were  capable,  and  that  this 
poor  loop-hole  afforded  the  only  ventilation,  not 
only  for  the  poor  imprisoned  flowers,  but  for  the 
more  miserable  human  inmates,  condemned  to 
breathe  such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  a  mystery 
tD  me,  how  the  poorer  classes  can  have  health  ; 
but  if  they  are  as  robust  as  they  seo-m,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  their  active  habits,  and  being 
much  in  the  open  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PATH  OP  SAFETY. 

The  darkest  day  in  any  man's  earthly  career 
is  that  wherein  he  first  fancies  that  there  is 
some  easier  way  of  gaining  a  dollar  than  by 
squarely  earning  it.  No  matter  whether  he 
acquire  it  by  beggary,  by  theft,  or  any  fashion 
of  gambling,  that  man  is  fearfully  demoralized 
who,  looking  at  the  dollar  in  his  palm,  says, 

That  came  easier  than  if  I  had  earned  it  by 
honest  labor. "  He  has  lost  the  clew  to  his  way 
through  this  moral  labyrinth  and  must  henceforth 
wander  as  chance  may  dictate.  To  his  distort- 
ed apprehension,  the  universe  has  become  a 
gaming-table,  and  life  a  succession  of  ventures 
on  the  red  or  on  the  black.  His  prospects  of 
winning  thereat,  in  the  long  run,  are  miserable 
enough. 

I  am  pained  to  hear  any  one  say  of  the  wisest 
and  best  man  living,  "  I  pin  my  faith  to  him. 
I  am  sure  he  can  never  go  wrong."  My  friend  ! 
you  have  right  to  repose  implicit  faith  in  God 
alone !    Man  is  frail,  at  best,  and  he  who  was 


upright  and  noble  yesterday,  may  prove  false 
and  unworthy  to  morrow.  Cling  to  truth  and 
justice,  though  all  the  world  should  desert  and 
decry  them.  Give  your  conscience  eyes,  and 
never  fear  that  it  will  mislead  you.  Others 
may  be  richer  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  than 
you  ;  but  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  has  no  earthly 
superior,  and  should  recognize,  none.  Hold 
fast  to  whatsoever  is  righteous;  and  whatever 
clouds  may  for  the  moment  inwrap  you  and  in- 
tercept the  smile  of  heaven,  never  be  so  infidel 
as  to  d<>ubt  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  only 
way  of  safety — the  only  way  that  leads  to  perfect 
and  enduring  peace. —  Greeley. 

FRIENDS' INTElTiGENCEPw 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  31,  1867. 

Famtly  Records. — It  was  an  object  of  so- 
licitude with  the  early  settlers  of  this  country, 
especially  Friends,  to  preserve  accurate  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  fitting 
memoirs  of  worthy  lives,  not  only  for  the  obvi- 
ous utility  of  these  records  in  establishing  the 
titles  to  real  estate  and  the  due  succession  of 
property,  but  because  of  the  important  bearing 
of  family  histories  upon  the  character  of  the 
young.  In  this  way  the  examples  of  the  wor- 
thy and  excellent  are  prolonged  and  enshrined 
among  the  valued  mementoes  of  the  family  for 
generations. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  an  assumed  su- 
periority founded  on  birth  or  ancestry,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  not  far  more  wor- 
thy of  respect  than  the  false  assumptions  based 
upon  wealth,  which  are  apt  to  pass  current  with 
the  vain  and  thoughtless. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  many  that 
to  have  descended  from  the  wise  and  good  is  no 
mean  incentive  to  a  high  standard  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  it  is  always  cause  of  regret 
when,  through  neglect  of  parents  to  keep  the 
subject  before  their  children,  these  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  their  ancestry.  These  remarks 
are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  two  pamphlets, 
printed  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  for  private  circu- 
lation, entitled,  "  Thomas  and  Margaret  Min- 
chell,  who  came  from  England  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1682,  and  their  early  descendants,  to  which 
are  added  some  accounts  of  Griffith  Owen  and 
descendants  for  a  like  period,  by  one  of  the 
sixth  generation  and  "  The  Salkeld  family  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  John,  who  emigrated  in 
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1705,  to  the  fourth  generation  as  far  as  known, 
by  a  descendant." 

It  is  feared  that  many  private  family  records, 
and  even  some  belonging  to  Monthly  Meetings, 
are  lost  and  destroyed  from  being  retained  in 
manuscripts,  while  large  numbers  of  descendants 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  toward  their  pres" 
ervation  in  a  more  permanent  form.  These 
histories  when  preserved  become  starting  points 
for  more  extended  family  records  in  the  future, 
and  may  ultimately  become  so  general  as 
greatly  to  aid  the  labors  of  the  biographer 
and  historian,  while,  in  some  cases,  they  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  family  tie. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — The  recent  ir- 
regularities in  the  reception  of  our  paper  have 
been  owing  to  an  unusual  freshet  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  which  occasioned  an  overflow  of  the 
water-wheels  at  Fairmount,  and  rendered  it  im- 
portant to  observe  economy  in  the  use  of  water, 
until  the  obstruction  shall  be  removed. 

This  restriction  has  prevented  the  printing 
press  with  which  we  are  connected,  in  com- 
mon "with  others,  from  performing  its  usual 
amount  of  business. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Ledyard,  Caynga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  Daniel 
Sisson,  aged  64  years  and  10  months.  He  was  a 
member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  His  disease,  which  was  a  very 
lingering  and  painful  one,  he  bore  with  much  equa- 
nimity and  cheerfulness,  evincing  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  declaration,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee." 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  Wm.  Cocks,  Mary  Bills,  widow  of  the 
late  Thos.  Bills,  and  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Susanna 
Webster,  aged  11  years  and  5  months;  a  member  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

 ,  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  on 

the  6th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Rebecca  N.,  wife 
of  Pennell  Palmer,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age  . 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Willistown,  Chester  Co., 

Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  Richard 
Maris,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age;  an  exemplary 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Brookfield,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  19th 

of  Eighth  month,  1867,  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Pax- 
son,  in  her  86th  year;  a  member  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  «  Friends'  Publication 
Association  "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  9th 
mo.  6th,  at  3  J  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

lt  When  a  gloom  falls  upon  us,  it  may  be  we 
ha?e  entered  into  the  cloud  that  will  give  its 
gentle  showers  to  refresh  and  strengthen  us." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

To  the  Editors  : 

Among  the  advertisements  in  your  paper,  I 
observe  one  of  a  new  school  called  The  Stan- 
more  School  for  Girls. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  Principal  and 
Assistants  engaged,  I  feel  assured  that  there 
will  be  an  effort  on  their  part  to  render  the  Irr- 
stitution  worthy  the  confidence  of  Friends  and 
others. 

The  circulars  inform  that  the  school  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  collection  of  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogi- 
cal  and  geological  specimens,  a  mounted  skele- 
ton, anatomical  plates,  and  other  modern  aids  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  weekly  on 
Natural  Science,  History  and  General  Literature, 
by  William  Henry  Farquhar  and  Henry  C.  Hal- 
lowell.  The  locality  is  healthy,  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  favorable  to  the  best  social  influ- 
ences. T. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOM. 

We  find  in  a  London  paper  an  account  of  an 
odd  custom  which  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  the  extensive  range  of  moors 
in  Derbyshire,  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — the 
annual  summer  meeting  of  the  shepherds,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  sheep  that  have  strayed  into 
their  flocks,  and  restoring  them  to  their  right- 
ful owners.  Every  20th  of  July  the  meetings 
are  held,  and  as  they  are  entirely  different  from 
any  other  gatherings,  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  described,  a  notice  of  the  last  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  appointed  place  for  assem- 
bling was  the  Salters-brook  turnpike-road,  dis- 
tant rather  more  than  two  miles  from  *he  Dun- 
ford  Bridge  station  on  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  at  a  point 
near  where  the  three  counties  meet.  On  walking 
from  the  station  across  the  moor  the  turnpike- 
road  was  reached,  and  then,  after  a  long  march 
up  hill,  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road  brought  the 
visitor  into  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  dogs,  num- 
bering from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  nearly  all 
fine  specimens  of  the  sheep-dog  breed.  They 
were  playing,  quarreling,  and  a  few  were  have- 
ing  "  a  quiet  round"  to' themselves.  Not  far 
from  the oi  were  their  owners,  each  with  a  long 
stick,  by  which  the  shepherd  indicates  to  his 
dog  in  many  instances  what  he  is  required  to 
do.  After  partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  the  men, 
with  their  dogs,  proceeded  to  a  large  yard,  in 
which  there  were  about  one  hundred  sheep 
which  had  strayed  away.  Each  animal  was  ex- 
amined and  claimed  by  certain  marks  and  indi- 
cations, the  dogs  occasionally  appearing  to  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  truants.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
all  the  animals  had  found  their  way  back  to 
their  lawful  owners,  and  shortly  after  the  shep- 
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herds,  with  their  dogs  and  found  sheep,  departe  i 
for  their  respective  stations,  miles  distaut  and 
far  apart,  most  of  them  not  to  meet  again  for 
months,  or  until  they  once  more  assembled, 
bringing  with  them  the  lost  ones  and  claiming 
their  own  truants. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  FARM. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  KITCHEN- GARDEN'. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  most  hum- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  most  useful  depart- 
ment of  horticulture.     We  are  satisfied  that 
our  rural  districts  are  suffering  from  not  appre 
ciating  the  value  of  a  good  vegetable  garden. 
We  should  suppose  that  in  the  country,  where 
land  is  cheap,  vegetables  aud    fruits  would 
abound  \  but  the  truth  is,  the  citizen  is  far  more 
highly  favored  in  this  respect  than  the  coun- 
tryman.    In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and 
large  villages,  market-gardeners  give  their  at- 
tention to  these  things:  the  garden  is  managed 
with  skill,  and  a  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  vegetables  are  raised,  which  are  furnished 
to  the  citizens,  much  to  their  comfort  and 
health.    But,  with  the  great  mass  of  our  farm- 
ers, tbe  garden  is  considered  as  a  nuisance,  an 
interruption  to  the  great  business  of  the  farm  ; 
and  consequently  their  families   are  treated 
with  meat  and  potato  one  day,  and  potato  and 
meat  the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  year,  with 
an  occasional   interruption  of   two   or  three 
messes  of  peas,  corn  and  beans  in  the  summer, 
and  some  cabbages,  turnips,  and  possibly  onions, 
in  winter.    Economy,  health  and  comfort  de- 
mand that  our  farming  population  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  culinary  vege- 
tables. A  good  garden  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  support  of  a  family.    Man  was  not  made  to 
live  by  meat  and  potatoes  alone.    Every  pro- 
duction of  the  garden  is  good,  and  should  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving.    Americans  have  a 
strangely  carniverous  tendency.    An  English 
laborer  is  satisfied  with  his  daily  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese,  washed  down  with  a  mug  of  ale  j 
and  is  grateful  for  a  joint  of  meat  for  his  Sun- 
day dinner.    The  French  and  German  laborers 
also  live  largely  on  their  vegetable  soups,  and 
are  delighted  if  they  can  obtain  a  hock  bone  to 
give  a  flavor  to  their  soup,  and  furnish  tbe  oily 
matter  in  which  tbe  vegetables  are  deficient. 
But  we  in  America  must  have  our  meat  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  very  generally  three  times  ; 
and  the  meat  is  by  no  means  a  mere  relish,  but 
forms  a  principle  constituent  of  the  meal.  The 
habit  was  doubtless  introduced  when  meat  was 
abundant  and  comparatively  cheap;  and,  once 
introduced,  it  continued,  though  the  price  has 
doubled  and  trebled.  . 

In  the  summer,  especially,  the  juicy,  cooling 
vegetable,  rather  than  the  inflammatory  meat, 
should  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  our  food. 


The  unvitiated  appetite  clamors  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  during  the  warm  season  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  force  of  habit  that  so  many  are  con- 
tent to  live  without  them.    The  acid  fruits  and 
vegetables  serve  to  counteract  the  bilious  ten- 
dency of  the  summer ;   and,  were  the  habit 
once  formed  of  eating  more  vegetables  and  less 
meat,  better  health  and  longer  life  would  be  the 
consequence.    We  have  made  a  breakfast  of 
bread  and  stewed  tomato,  aud  uniformly  felt  a 
clearer  head  and  lither  muscle  than  when  we 
had  breakfasted  on  beefsteak  with  its  bile-pro- 
ducing gravy.  ...... 

We  commend  the  vegetable  garden  especially 
to  our  farming  community,  by  whom  we  fear  it 
is  less  valued  than  by  our  village  mechanics. 
Tbe  farmers,  accustomed  to  their  broad  acres 
and  cultivators  and  corn  hoes,  think  it  a  putter- 
ing business  to  attend  to  a  garden ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  potatoes,  corn,  hay  and  oats  abound 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  barn-stock,  but  the 
minor  w*nts  of  the  family  are  unsupplied.  So 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  not  half  of  the  farm- 
ers have  an  asparagus  bed,  and  have  little  idea 
that,  from  a  square  rod  of  land,  a  daily  dish  of 
this  most  delicious  vegetable  may  be  furnished 
to  an  ordinary  family  from  the  1st  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  July.  The  impression  prevails  with 
them  that  some  little  spot  must  be  fenced  in  as 
a  permanent  garden.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
fence  is  an  .eyesore  in  the  landscape,  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  greatly  hinders  the  economi- 
cal cultivation  of  the  garden.  Abolish  the  fence, 
and  horse-power  can  be  employed  in  the  gar- 
den as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  currant  bushes, 
the  asparagus,  sage  and  other  perennials  need 
a  permanent  location  •  but  most  of  the  vegeta- 
bles thrive  best  on  newly -inverted  soil ;  and, 
with  nu  fence  to  move,  the  main  garden  may 
be  changed  by  the  farmer  at  pleasure,  and  beets, 
parsnips  and  strawberries  cultivated  in  long 
rows  by  horse  power,  the  same  as  in  the  field. 
Such  a  mode  of  culture  takes  awav  the  petit 
look  of  the  fenced  garden,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  expense. — Alexander  Byde)  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Six  Japanese  Youths,  who  are  studying 
at  Monson,  Mass.,  have  been  offered  facilities 
for  travelling  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
have  declined  to  accept  them  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  First — Diligent  and  unremitting  study  of 
the  language  is  our  first  and  most  important 
business  in  order  to  qualify  us  to  travel  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
able  to  ask  intelligible  questions  and  to  receive 
the  proper  explanations.  Secondly — It  is  more 
agreeable  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  shade 
and  quiet  of  these  secluded  hills  than  to  en- 
counter the  heat,  noise,  dust  and  cinders  of 
travel.  Thirdly — We  have  had  travel  enough 
for  one  year  in  coming  all  the  way  from  Japan. 
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THE  UPRIGHT  SOUL. 
BY  J.  H.  PERKINS. 

Late  to  our  town  there  came  a  maid, 

A  noble  woman,  true  and  pure, 
Who,  in  the  little  while  she  stayed, 
Wrought  works  that  shall  endure. 
It  was  not  any  thing  she  said — 
It  was  not  any  thing  she  did  ; 
It  was  the  movement  of  her  head — 

The  lifting  of  her  lid. 
Her  little  motions  when  she  spoke, 
The  presence  of  an  upright  soul, 
The  living  light  that  from  her  broke, 

It  was  the  perfect  whole. 
We  saw  it  in  her  floating  hair, 

We  saw  it  in  her  laughing  eye  ; 
For  every  lock  and  feature  there 

Wrought  works  that  cannot  die. 
For  she  to  many  spirits  gave 

A  reverence  for  the  true,  the  pure, 
The  perfect, — that  has  power  to  save, 

And  make  the  doubting  sure. 
She  passed — she  went  to  other  lands, 
She  knew  not  of  the  work  she  did  ; 
The  wondrous  product  of  her  hands, 

From  her  is  evtr  hid. 
Forever,  did  I  say  ?  0,  no  ! 

The  time  must  come  when  she  will  look 
Upon  her  pilgrimage  below, 
And  find  it  in  God's  book. 
That  as  she  trod  her  path  aright, 
•   Power  from  her  very  garments  stole  ; 
For  such  is  the  mysterious  might 

God  grants  the  upright  soul. 
A  deed,  a  word,  our  careless  rest, 

A  simple  thought,  a  common  feeling, 
If  He  be  present  in  the  breast, 
Has  from  Him  powers  of  healing. 


COMING  PLEASURES. 
Shadow-leaves  of  rugged  elms, 

Thrown  on  cool  green  meadow-plants  : 
Light  beyond,  and  flowered  realms, 

Passing  bees'  deep  organ-chant. 
Plumes,  of  air  that  touch  the  cheek  * 

Like  a  rose,  as  soft  and  brief; 
Happy  thoughts  that  need  not  speak, 

Lapped  in  rest  and  love's  belief. 
Rippling  streams  by  sun  and  shade, 

Golden-meshed,  or  amber  deep  ; 
Sonar  of  bird,  and  tinkling  blade, 

Where  the  distant  corn  they  reap. 
Such  an  hour  is  coming  sweet, 

Banishing  the  anxious  frown  — 
Ffinniug  ache  and  trouble's  heat — 

Bringing  heavenly  angels  down. 

It  is  a  living  ministry  that  begets  a  living 
people ;  and  by  a  living  miuistry,  at  first,  we  were 
reached  ajid  turned  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  living 
ministry  that  will  still  be  acceptable  to  the 
church,  and  serviceable  to  its  members.  It  is 
an  excellent  virtue  in  ministers,  a  seal  and  con- 
firmation of  their  miuistry,  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  that  which  they  preach  to  others  ; 
such  can  in  boldness  say  with  the  apostle,  "  Be 
ye  followers  of  us  as  we  follow  Christ." — Ex- 
tract from  the  Testimony  concerning  John  Banks. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STEAM. 

All  those  yet  referred  to  are  but  the  interior 
circles  of  the  influences  already  perceptible 
from  the  disturbing  action  of  this  one  new 
force.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  nationalizing 
each  several  race,  but  it  cosmopolizes  nations. 
This  result  is  more  noticable  in  Europe  than  in 
America.    Since  1830  all  the  world  travels. — 
Already  the  whole  Caucasian  race  looks  alike 
and  talks  alike,  and  is  rapidly  growing  to  live 
alike  and  to  think  alike.    We  mix  and  mingle, 
until  there  is  no  strangeness  left.    Those  of 
middle  life  yet  remember  Paris  and  London  in 
the  days  of  the  diligence  and  the  stage  coach; 
many  of  them  have  seen  it  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,  and  such  at  least  realize  a  change. — 
As  to  Rome,  she  has  come  directly  within  the 
influence  of  railroads  only  within  the  last  six 
years.    Did  the  world  ever  before  witness  a 
revolution  so  complete?    The  mushroom  cities 
of  America,  in  their  very  brick  and  mortar, — 
in  the  architecture  of  their  buildings  and  the 
age  of  their  walls, — are  the  same  in  appearance, 
and  just  as  ancient,  as  modern  London  or  Paris. 
We  dream  of  England  as  old  ;    we  dwell  upon 
the  descriptions  of  English  humorists,  and  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  quaint  rambling  inns  and 
familiar  streets  of  Dickens, — the  haunts  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  of  Boswell, — the  spots  made  fa- 
miliar by  Irving  and  his  great  progenitor,  who 
showed  old  Sir  Roger  the  sights  of  the  town  ; 
we  insensibly  associate  with  modern  London,  in 
childish  fancy,  the  familiar  scenes  of  English 
literature,  from  Prince  Hal  and  Jack  Falstaff  at 
the  Boar's  Head  Inn  to  Mr.  Pickwick  snuffing 
the  morning  air  in  Goswell  street.    We  still  go 
to  the  city  rather  expecting  to  find  the  quaint- 
ness  we  imagine;  a*  any  rate,  we  do  not  look 
for  what  we  left  behind  us  in  America.  Pro- 
bably some  of  this  quaintness  did  linger  about 
London  until  within  a  few  years.    But  though 
1829  did  not  work  all  its  changes  at  once,  the 
old  and  quaint  went  out  with  the  stage  couches. 
To  day  we  might  as  well  look  for  traces  of  the 
Indians  on  Boston  Common,  or  of  the  renowned 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  on  Manhattan  Island. — 
London  is,  in  all  essentials  but  size,  like  Bos- 
ton ;  Paris,  like  New  York.   Paris  and  London 
have  yielded  to  the  new  influence,  and  are  giv- 
ing up  their  distinctive  characteristics,  to  be- 
come the  stereotyped  railroad  centres  of  the  fu- 
ture.   Rome,  thanks  to  the  Papacy,  has  resist- 
ed the  revolution  a  little  longer  ;    and  there 
travellers  can  yet  taste  some  of  the  old  novelty 
and  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  travel.    There  one 
can  yet  dwell  a  moment  with  the  past,  and  en- 
joy an  instant's  forgetfuloess  of  the  wearying 
march  of  progress.    But  even  there  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  steam  whistle  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  Campagna,  and  the  steam-engine  has 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Cenci.  All  this, 
too,  is  but  the  beginning.  It  is  at  most  but  the 
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change  of  a  siogle  half-century.  What,  then, 
may  not  the  same  influence  accomplish  in  the 
eternal  course  of  the  future?  .  Judging  from 
accomplished  results,  how  can  the  whole  world 
avoid  being  cosmopolized  ? 

At  home,  too,  we  notice  similar  change. — 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  old  New  Eng- 
land country  town  and  its  inhabitants  have 
equally  disappeared.    The  revolutions  of  these 
few  years  have  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of 
colonial  thoughts  and  persons.    Who  that  has 
ever  lived  in  a  New  England  country  town  does 
not  remember  its  old  quiet  and  dulness,  its  in- 
dustry, and  the  slow,  steady  growth  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  steadiness  of  its  inhabitants  ?  In  the  I 
village  church  and  the  village  street  you  seemed 
to  see  more  gray  heads  than  now,  and  more  rev-  j 
erence  was  paid  them.  In  the  country,  you  met  ; 
a  class  of  men  now  wholly  gone,  dull,  solid,  el-  t 
derly  men,  men  of  some  property  and  few  ideas,  j 
— the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  English  | 
broad-acied.  squires.    They  were  the  country 
gentry — the  men  who  went  up  to  the  General 
Court,  and  bad  been  members  of  the  Governor's  j 
Council ;  they  were  men  of  formal  manners  and 
of  formal  dress, — men  who  remembered  Gover-  j 
nor  Hancock,  and  had  a  certain  trace  of*  his 
manners.  To-day  this  class  is  as  extinct  as  the  ; 
dodo.   Railroads  have  abolished  them  and  their 
dress  and  their  manners, — they  have  abolished 
the  very  houses  they  dwelt  in.    The  race  of 
hereditary  gentry  has  gone  forever,  and  the 
race  of  hereditary  business-men  has  usurped  its 
place.    Shrewd,  anxious,  eager,  over- worked, 
the  men  of  to-day  will  accomplish  vast  results, 
and  immensely  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  race.    They  represent  the  railroad,  as  the 
earlier  type  did  the  s^age-coach.    Whether  the 
existing  type  is  as  happy  as  the  extinct,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  same  phenomena  are  witnessed  in  the 
regions  of  thought.  It  is  bolder  than  of  yore. 
It  exerts  its  influence  with  a  speed  and  force 
equally  accelerated.  The  newspaper  press  is 
the  great  engine  of  modern  education,  and 
that  press,  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation,  is 
everywhere  centralized, — the  rays  of  light  once 
scattered  are  concentrated  into  one  all-power- 
ful focus.  To-day's  metropolitan  newspaper, 
printed  by  a  steam  press,  is  whirled  three  hun- 
dred miles  away  by  a  steam  engine  before  the 
day's  last  evening  edition  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
carrier.  The  local  press  is  day  by  day  fighting 
a  losing  cause  with  diminished  courage,  while 
the  metropolitan  press  drives  it  out  of  circula- 
tion and  draws  from  it  its  brain.  Thought 
draws  to  intellectual  centres  as  trade  draws  to 
commercial  centres,  and  all  our  railroad  cen- 
tres. Thoughts  are  quickly  exchanged,  and  act 
upon  each  other.  Nations  caji  no  longer, 
except  wilfully,  persist  in  national  blunders. 
Literatures  can  no  longer  lie  hid  as  did  the 


German  until  so  few  years  ago.  Since  1830  the 
nations  are  woven  together  by  the  network  of 
iron,  and  all  thoughts  and  results  of  thought 
are  in  common.  The  same  problems  perplex 
at  once  the  whole  world,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter light  floods  in  upon  their  solution.  This 
very  question  of  the  relation  between  commu- 
nities and  their  railroad  systems  is  now  pre- 
senting itself  to  all  the  nations  at  once,  and  the 
best  solution,  will  result  from  common  expe- 
rience. The  law  of  competition  is  brought  to 
bear  on  national  thought.  But  increased  com- 
munication has  not  alone  quickened  and  inten- 
sified thought — it  has  revolutionized  its  pro- 
cess. The  great  feature  of  the  future,  if  the 
present  view  of  the  influences  of  the  agents  at 
work  is  correct,  will  be  the  rapid  uprising  of 
numerous  new  communities.  Of  all  such  com- 
munities questioning  is  a  leading  characteristic. 
They  have  neither  faith  in,  nor  reverence  for 
that  which  is  old.  On  the  contrary,  with  them 
age  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  badness,  and  they 
love  novelty  for  novelty's  sake.  This  mental 
inclination  will  ultimately  apply  the  last  test  to 
truth,  for  error  has  its  full  chance  and  Is  sure 
of  a  trial.  The  burden  of  proof  seems  likely  to 
be  shifted  from  the  innovator  to  the  conser- 
vator. In  the  rising  passion  for  change,  the 
question  seems  likely  to  be,  not,  Is  the  proposed 
innovation  an  improvement?  but,  Is  the  exist- 
ing condition  certainly  better  than  that  pro- 
posed ? — North  American  Review. 

ORIGIN  OF    THE    FLOATING     ICEBERGS  IN 
THE  ATLANTIC. 

The  valleys  of  Greenland  are  all  filled  with 
glaciers,  of  which  some  have  an  enormous  extent. 
They  are  always  in  motion,  gliding  downward 
I  like  rivers  of  nearly  solid  matter,  which  have, 
|  their  outlet  in  the  sea,  only  their  motion  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  not  exceeding  about  100  feet  for 
the  whole  summer  season.    The  lower  extremi- 
ties of  these  glaciers,  reaching  the  ocean,  are 
buoyed  up  by  the  deep  water,  and  then  are  broken 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  when  they  slowly 
j  drift  away  to  the  south.    They  sometimes  have 
;  an  extent  of  several  miles,  and  are.  really  moun- 
j  tains  of  ice — icebergs — of  which  about  seven- 
!  eighths  is  in  the  water  and  less  than  one-eighth 
j  exposed  above  the  surface.    These  floating  ice- 
j  mountains  often  carry  enormous  blocks  of  rock, 
1  torn  from  the  mountain  side  along  which  they 
have  moved,  and  drop  those  rocks  when  and 
!  where  the  iceberg  is  finally  lost.    In  this  way 
!  geologists  explain  how  boulders  and  erratic  rocks 
happen  to  be  found  where  there  are  no  similar 
formations — namely,  by  icebergs,  ata  time  before 
the  present  surface  of  the  continents  were  up- 
heaved from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.    It  is 
known  that  this  is  one  of  Agassiz's  favorite  theo- 
\  rics ;  he  supposes  that  the  whole  earth  was  coy- 
!  ered  with  glaciers. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  RECENT  RAINS. 

The  facts  embodied  in  the  following  state- 
ment are  so  valuable  for  future  reference  that 
the  compiler  of  the  "  Reviews  of  the  Weather" 
&c,  furnished  monthly  for  the  Intelligencer, 
herewith  forwards  it  for  publication  in  advance 
of  his  regular  review,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
a  single  article  too  lengthy  :  J.'M.  E. 

8th  mo.  2M,  1867. 

-The  rain  which  fell  on  the  15th  inst.  was 
the  heaviest  that  ha3  visited  this  city  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  record  kept  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  showing  the  unprecedented 
large  amount  of  6  680  inches.  The  next  heavi- 
est rain  within  the  last  half  century  was  in 
September,  1838,  when  the  gauge  showed 
6  011  inches  to  have  fallen,  which  has  not 
been  exceeded  until  the  present  visitation. 

The  pluriamater  at  the  Hospital  is  kept  ac- 
curately and  regularly,  and  its- records  date 
back  every  day  to  the  year  1824. 

In  addition  to  this  they  have  the  records  for 
some  twenty  years  preceding  that  date,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Lagrue,  of  Spring  Mills,  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  who  took  an  interest  in  meterologi- 
cal  and  thermometrical  matters,  and  although 
his  records  are  not  vouched  for  as  strictly  au- 
thentic, yet  much  confidence  is  placed  in  and 
respect  held  for  them. 

The  total  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during 
the  present  month,  up  to  Saturday  night  last, 
was  14  850,  exceeding  anything  on  the  record 
for  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 

Of  the  entire  month  thus  far  there  were  only 
five  days  clear  of  rain,  viz  : — the  4th,  5th, 
11th,  12th  and  13th  insts.  Some,  in  their  de~ 
sire  to  exaggerate,  charge  the  month  of  July 
with  having  been  also  unusually  showery 
and  dampening  to  mortals;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, as,  during  that  month  there  were  only 
nine  rainy  days,  averaging  2  387 — quite  a 
moderate  return  as  compared  with  this  good 
Eighth  month,  1867. 

Of  the  rainy  days  we  have  had  this  month 
the  record  shows  the  amount  to  have  fallen, 
respectively,  as  follows  : 

1st.:   1-961 


1864. 

January  1-705 

February  -551 

March  5-170 

April  3  795 

May  8-685 

June   2-345 

July  3-770 

August  1-920 

September. ..7-165 

October  1-820 

November... .3.930 
December.  ...5-145 


1865. 

3-  610 
5-825 
4.710 
2  830 
7-210 

4-  750 

2-  970 
3  770 
7-960 

3-  050 
3-960 

5-  610 


1866. 

3-  145 
6-615 
2-150 
2.930 

4-  680 
2-960 
2  520 

2-  181 
8.705 
4.145 
1.760 

3-  465 


1867. 
1.702 
3  892 
5-465 
1-810 
7.320 

11-025 
2  387 

14-850 
(less  13 

days.) 


Total   46  001        56  500        45  256 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  next  greatest 
quantity  to  the  present  month,  falling  in  any 
one  month,  was  last  June,  and  the  greatest 
quantity  on  any  given  day  herein  was  on  the 
j  17th  of  that  month,  the  amount  being  4  390 
nches." 


2d  

3d  

6th  

7tb  

8th.  

making, 


•403 
.  -920 
.  -400 
.1910 
.1-735 


as  we  said, 


9th   -112 

10th   115 

14th   -326 

15th  6-680 

i6th  -100 

17th   -185 


in  all,  14  850. 


For  the  information  of  our  readers,  who  take 
an  interest  in  such  comparative  matters,  we 
will  add  that  the  amount  of  average  rain  which 
fell  each  month,  and  year,  since  January  1, 
1864,  according  to  ombrometricai  register,  was 
as  follows  : — 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
GREEN  TURTLE  CAY. 

Some  thousands  of  miles  across  the  Atlantic, 
you  come  to  several  green  islands,  of  different 
size  and  shape.    They  are  not  situated  off  the 
I  stormy  and  inclement  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
j  or  Labrador,  but  far  away  to  the  south,  where 
|  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ripens  its  fruit,  where  the 
most  luscious  pine-apples  exhale  their  delicious 
fragrance,  and  where  the  humming-bird  finds  a 
congenial  home,  with  a  flower-garden  to  ramble 
through,  and  honey-dew  to  sip.    These  islands, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  called  Cays,  are  situa- 
ted just  off  the  coast  of  Florida.    The  one  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak  lies  off  the  north 
coast  of  the  large  island  of  Abaco,  which  being 
almost  uninhabited,  is  very  slightly  cultivated. 

The  smaller  island  of  Green  Turtle  Cay  has 
been  settled  for,  I  suppose,  about  fifty  years, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  a  thousand.  It 
is  five  or  six  miles  long,  scarcely  anywhere  ex- 
ceeds half  a  mile  in  width;  is  covered  nearly 
all  over  with  dense  bush  ;  has  a  fine  natural 
harbor,  protected  from  all  winds ;  and  is  itself 
defended  to  a  considerable  extent  by  reefs  of 
rock,  which  stem  the  heavy  seas  as  they  come 
rolling  over  the  North  Atlantic.  In  addition 
to  the  harbor  just  mentioned,  there  are  two  con- 
siderable inlets  or  sounds  at  each  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
each  of  them  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length. 

Situated  in  nearly  twenty-six  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  island  enjoys  a  very  mild  winter  cli- 
mate, while  its  summer  is  oppressively  hot. 
The  means  of  support  and  occupation  which 
the  islanders  in  this  obscure  spot  possess,  are 
not  so  limited  as  might  be  supposed ;  and, 
in  fact,  with  a  little  fresh  blood  direct  from 
England  or  America,  a  good  deal  might  be 
made  of  the  place  and  neighborhood.  There 
is  abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighboring  seas ; 
and  the  weather  being  almost  always  fine,  and 
the  sea  calm,  the  occupation  of  fishing  can  be 
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pursued  at  all  times  of  the  year  There  are 
also  lobsters,  craw  fish,  crabs,  and  occasionally 
most  delicious  turtle.  There  are  no  ovsters. 
Prawns,  which  are  caught  in  such  plenty  in  In 
dia,  and  form  the  basis  of  that  finest  of  all 
dishes,  prawncurry,  are  not  found  in  the  Baha- 
mas. They  appear,  however,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Windward  Islands. 

Lobsters  are  caught  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
They  are  found  in  plenty  aloug  the  side  of  the 
inlets,  which  penetrate  the  Cays.  A  boat  is 
ro^ed  along  the  mangrove  bushes  which  line 
the  margin  of  the  sounds,  as  they  are  called. 
One  man  is  armed  with  a  two- pronged  spear  ; 
s*  water-glass  is  used  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ;  and  when  a  lobster  is  seen,  he  is  sa- 
luted with  the  prongs,  and  hauled  on  board: 
When  the  tide  is  low,  numbers  are  easily 
speared.  Turtle  is  caught  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  without  the  use  of  the  water-glass. 

Besides  fishing,  however,  there  is  a  far  more 
profitable  occupation,  in  which  nearly  every 
one  on  the  island  can  take  part.  About  fifty 
miles  north-west,  there  is  a  splendid  sponging- 
ground,  and  several  times  a  year,  boats  proceed 
to  this  spot,  and  return  after  a  few  weeks*,  each 
boat  bringing  perhaps  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dozen  of  sponges.  These  are  sent 
to  Nassau,  and  sold  to  the  merchants,  so  that  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  is  periodically  di- 
vided among  the  islanders,  from  a  source  which 
scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  is  in  pos- 
session of.  I  have  been  informed  that  Nassau 
receives  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  this 
trade. 

The  water-glass  is  absolutely  neceesary 
in  collecting  sponges,  which  often  grow  at  a 
considerable  depth.  A  pole,  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  double  claw  fastened 
to  the  end  of  it,  is  let  down  to  the  root  of  the 
sponge,  which  is  torn  from  the  rock.  The  na- 
tives pretend  this  is  very  hard  work  :  proba- 
bly, however,  it  would  not  compare  with  plough- 
ing or  other  of  our  agricultural  operations.  The 
sponges,  when  collected,  are  found  to  be  ten- 
anted by  the  worm,  as  it  is  called,  and  must 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  sun,  to  allow  the 
animal  to  die.  Afterwards,  they  are  well 
washed  in  water,  until  all  the  animal  matter  is 
got  rid  of,  and  the  bad  smell  dissipated,  when 
they  are  brought  to  market.  A  bead  of  sponges 
of  about  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  bought  for 
three  shillings  on  the  island  of  Green  Turtle 
Cay. 

These  two  branches  of  trade,  with  what  the 
soil  itself  can  yield — namely,  bananas,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  perhaps  Indian  corn — might  be 
supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  men  of  Euro- 
pean and  Afiican  origin,  with  a  few  of  a  mixed 
race.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  sources  of 
livelihood,  the  inhabitants  can,  all  of  them  if 


they  like,  grow  oranges  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. The  land  is  cheap,  and  there  is  no  tax  on 
produce;  besides  which  government  land  is 
often  occupied  and  cultivated  without  having 
been  bought  at  all,  or  any  rent  being  paid.  A 
negro  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  he  oc- 
cupied in  this  way  a  small  plot  of  land  of  about 
an  acre  or  two,  on  which  last  summer,  with  the 
help  of  his  son,  he  grew  three  thousand  six 
hundred  pine-apples,  for  which  he  received 
thirty  pouuds.  This  plot  of  ground  is  on  the 
island  of  Abaco,  which  the  people  usual I f  fell 
the  Main.  It  is  separated  from  the  Cay  by 
only  two  or  three  miles  of  delightfully  calm 
and  clear  water.  My  black  friend,  having  ac- 
quired so  much  money  for  a  few  weeks'  work, 
took,  I  believe,  a  long  rest;  in  fact  with  the 
help  of  fish  and  molluscs,  of  which  there  is  great 
plenty,  he  had  no  necessity  to  work  any  more 
for  that  year. 

Fruit  is  very  cheap  :  one  hundred  limes  were, 
offered  me  for  sixpence,  a  few  months  ago. 
Pine-apples  are  abundant,  and  the  finest  in  fla- 
vor I  ever  tasted.  The  pine-apples  are  plucked 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  shipped  for  New 
York,  which  port  they  reach  in  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  days.  There  they  are  immediately  sold 
to  a  dealer,  who  soon  finds  purchasers  for  them. 
The  oranges  come  later  in  the  season  •  they  are 
plucked  green,  and  ripen  during  the  voyage. 

There  are  two  or  three  fruits  on  this  island 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  one  of  these  is  the  alligator  pear,  which 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  English  one,  and  grows 
on  a  small  tree.  It  is  not  much  of  a  fruit,  but 
is  very  nice  for  breakfast  in  hot  weather,  when 
it  is  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt.  It  is  one  of 
those  fruits  for  which  one  acquires  a  liking  in 
a  short  time.  It  is  only  in  season  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  sapadello  is  another  fruit  which  is 
not  found  in  any  part  of  India  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  This  is  a  very  nice  fruit,  and 
resembles  bread-pudding,  but  is  very  sweet. 

There  are  so  many  reefsand  ledges,  sounds  and 
sandbanks,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  wrecks 
are  considered  a  regular  source  of  income,  and 
the  most  profitable  of  all.  In  fact,  although  I 
resided  on  the  island  scarcely  six  months,  there 
were  not  less  than  seven  wrecks  within  reach 
of  our  boats.  The  share  for  salvage  which  the 
natives  obtain  is  about  half  the  value  of  the 
goods  saved;  moreover,  these  being  sold  by 
auction  in  the  town,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to 
purchase  at  a  cheap  rate  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  even  luxuries  of  life.  In  incidentally 
alluding  to  the  subject  of  wrecking,  I  approach 
a  topic  of  great  importance  to  the  real  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  It  is 
a  matter  which  has  engaged  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  present  governor,  who  is  most  lauda- 
bly desirous  of  substituting  some  other  occupa- 
tion more  in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of 
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the  inhabitants,  than  the  precarious  and  de- 
moralizing trade  of  wrecking;  and  the  gains 
from  which  are  at  times  so  great  as  to  deprive 
the  natives  of  the  necessary  stimulus  to  those 
industrial  pursuits  which  their  social  wants  in- 
culcate. The  certainty  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
shipwreck  sooner  or  later,  naturally  diverts  the 
mind  from  the  subject  of  horticulture,  which 
ought  to  engage  their  attention.  The  tempta- 
tion also  to  theft  is  very  great,  and  too  often 
yielded  to.  Numerous,  however,  as  are  the 
moral  objections  to  the  practice  in  question,  not 
less  so  are  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  reform. 

There  are  several  light-houses  scattered  over 
the  Bahamas,  and  no  doubt  many  more  are  re- 
quired. Still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
to  make  them  thoroughly  efficient,  the  keepers 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  temptation  of  a 
bribe.  A  salary  of  eighty  poundsa  year,  with 
rations  for  one  individual,  is  sadly  insufficient 
for  such  a  purpose.  When  residing  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  I  accidentally  heard  of  a 
keeper  who,  in  spite  of  the  severe  economy  in- 
evitable with  such  a  salary,  contrived  both  to 
drink  champagne  and  amass  a  fortune  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  One  is  reminded,  in  short,  of 
the  Frenchman's  stone  broth,  which  proved  so 
delicious  a  repast. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  the  island,  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  wealth,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  negro  popu- 
lation. They  are  improvident,  and  very  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
1  confess  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  that  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  negro  peasantry  would 
bear  a  very  unfavorable  comparison  with  one 
peopled  by  men  of  European  race,  unless,  in- 
deed, a  prolonged  moral  culture  under  civilized 
institutions  should  develop  a  much  more  ele- 
vated character  in  future  generations. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with 
Green  Turtle  Cay  is  the  painful  uncertainty  of 
communication.  European  letters  are  received 
at  Nassau  once  a  month  by  the  mail  from  New 
York,  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ten  or 
twenty  days,  when  at  length,  after  patience  is 
worn  out  from  repeated  disappointment,  a 
schooner  is  seen  approaching  the  island,  the 
letters  arrive,  but  cannot  be  answered  until 
another  mail  has  come  from  New  York.  The 
natives  of  the  place,  however,  care  very  littte 
for  this  uncertain  communication,  as  they  have 
no  friends  in  Europe,  and  are  not  given  to 
epistolary  correspondence.  They  find  amuse- 
ment in  their  boats  and  schooners,  and  their 
daily  round  of  occupation. 

At  Green  Turtle  Cay  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  humming-bird.  His  power 
of  wing  is  wonderful.  You  are  puzzled  to  de- 
cide whether  the  marvellous  little  creature  is 
perched  on  some  small  twig,  or  standing  in  the 


air,  so  still  is  he,  whilst  his  wings  are  working 
with  tremendous  rapidity.    Suddenly,  he  will 
I  tumble  two  or  three  feet  down,  and  instantly  be 
!  suspended  in  mid- air,  his  wings  giving  forth 
'their  monotonous  hum.    Then  approaching  a 
flower,  he  inserts  his  long  bill,  stiil  standing  in 
the  air,  and  having  extracted  its  sweets,  darts 
!  off  in  another  direction. 

|  In  the  beginuing  of  February,  another  pleas- 
ing visitor  makes  his  appearance — the  mocking- 
bird arrives.  His  song  is  something  like  that 
of  the  thrush.  The  natives  of  the  Cay,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  pay  any  regard  to  such 
visitants;  all  their  interests  centres  in  the  sea; 
and  the  cry  of  "A  wreck  ! "  will  send  every 
man  running  to  his  boat. 

But  the  ocean  has  here  attractions  of  another 
kind.  The  Bahamas  are  celebrated  for  their 
shells.  Some  very  fine  ones  are  occasionally 
found  on  this  island,  which  entirely  put  to  shame 
anything  of  the  kind  which  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  India  or  England.  A  week's  sojourn 
on  the  Cay,  if  they  could  be  suddenly  transported 
there,  would  be  an  immense  treat  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  Scarborough  or  Brighton.  The  va- 
riety of  bushes  (some  in  flower),  ferns,  &c, 
would  afford  amusement  to  those  of  horticul- 
tural tastes;  while  the  gyrations  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird, of  which  there  are  several  species, 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  delight  both  to 
old  and  young.  What  a  never-ending  source 
of  interest  would  be  offered  by  that  great  treas- 
ure-store, the  sea  !  What  untiring  pedestrians 
would  circumambulate  its  shores  !  How  perse- 
vering would  be  the  idolaters  of  the  little 
shrines,  with  tbeir  doorways  of  pearl,  and  their 
sculptured  ornaments,  fabricated  by  the  crea- 
tures of  these  clear  green  waters. 

SPANISH  HERMITS  AND  NUNS. 

Lady  Herbert,  in  her  u  Impressions  of  Spain," 
gives  an  account  of  her  visit  to  the  hermitage 
in  the  Sierra  Morena.  There  are  at  present 
seventeen  hermits,  all  gentlemen,  and  many  of 
high  birth  and  large  fortune.  u  They  never 
see  each  other  but  at  mass  and  in  choir,  or 
speak  but  once  a  month. "  The  cabin  of  each 
recluse  is  fitted  with  u  a  bed  composed  of  three 
boards,  with  a  sheepskin  and  a  pillow  of  straw ; 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  crucifix,  a 
j„ug  of  water,  a  terrible  discipline  with  iron 
points,"  and  an  Essay  on  Christian  Perfection. 
"  No  linen  is  allowed,  or  stockings.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  possess  anything.  They  keep 
a  perpetual  fast  on  beans  and  lentils,  only  on 
high  days  being  allowed  fish.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  write  or  receive  letters,  or  to  go  into 
one  another's  cells,  or  to  go  out  of  the  enclosure, 
except  once  a  month,  when  tbey  may  walk  in 
the  mountains  round,  which  they  generally  do 
together,  reciting  litanies.  Seven  hours  o(  each 
day  must  be  given  to  prayer,  and  they  take  the 
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discipline  twice  a  week."  Twice  a  week — that 
is,  they  lacerate  their  backs  with  an  iron-pointed 
scourge.  "  The  cold  in  winter  is  intense,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  any  fires."  In  the  convent 
of  St.  Theresa,  at  Seville,  an  equally  rigorous 
system  is  kept  up  by  the  nuns.  <k  They  keep 
up  a  perpetual  fast,  living  chiefly  on  the  dried 
cabala,  or  stockfish,  and  only  on  festivals  al- 
lowing themselves  eggs  and  milk.  They  have 
no  beds,  only  a  hard  matress;  this,  with  an  iron 
lamp,  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  crucifix,  and  a  dis- 
cipline, constitute  the  only  furniture  in  each  cell. 
They  are  allowed  no  linen  except  in  sickness. 
They  are  rarely  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  corridor, 
in  the  sun,  to  warm  themselves.  Their  house  is 
like  a  cellar,  cold  and  damp,  and  they  have  no 
fires.  Even  at  recreation  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sit,  except  on  the  floor.  They  have  only  five 
hours'  sleep.  They  see  absolutely  no  one,  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Communion  through  a  slit  in 
the  wall.  The  English  lady  was  the  first  per- 
son they  had  seen  face  to  face,  or  with  lifted 
veils,  for  twelve  years."  At  chapel  they  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  altar.  Lady  Herbert,  nev- 
ertheless, asks,  "  Why  is  it  that  convents  of 
this  nature  are  so  repugnant  to  English  taste?" 
— Evening  Bulletin. 

Heart  Religion. — Religion  is,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  science  of  the  heart,  and  he 
who  does  not  receive  it  in  his  heart,  studies  it  to 
very  little  purpose.  Every  Christian  ought, 
therefore,  to  study  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
with  the  head;  letting  light  and  heat  increase 
with  an  equal  progression,  and  mutually  assist 
each  other. — Schimmellpenninck. 

ITEMS. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  that  the  entire  fall  of  rain  by  the  late 
storm  was  nearly  six  inches. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  cable  connecting 
Florida  and  Cuba  affords  great  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. It  places  the  United  States  in  close  commu- 
nication with  a  country  with  which  it  has  most  in- 
timate and  important  business  relations.  Messages 
are  said  to  be  successfully  passing  through  this 
cable.  The  broken  end  was  recovered  on  August 
18th,  after  several  days  of  unsuccessful  grappling, 
and  the  cable  was  immediately  spliced  and  the  con- 
nection made  perfect.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  short  time. 

By  a  new  Anglo-American  treaty,  the  postage  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  will  speedily 
be  reduced  one-half.  It  is  now  twenty-four  cents 
npon  a  half-ounce  letter,  and  this  is  to  be  cut  down 
to  twelve  cents.  It  was  partly  promised  (by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Postmaster  General  of  England, 
when  placing  the  postal  treaty  before  the  House  of 
Lords,)  that,  whenever  circumstances  permitted,  a 
still  further  reduction  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
British  Government.  This  means  in  the  event  of 
the  revenue  not  suffering  by  the  change.  As  for 
that,  we  suspect  that  the  increased  number  of  letters 
will  more  than  make  up  all  deficiencies.  There  is 
hope,  too,  of  a  daily  mail  from  Europe. 

The  colored  people  of  Delaware  being  denied  par- 


ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  public-school  system 
of  that  State,  fourteen  schools  have  bet  n  established 
through  the  aid  of  various  associations,  supported 
in  part  by  the  contributions  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  The  average  number  enrolled  is  about  730, 
and,  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  months, 
this  will  probably  be  increased  from  1,000  to  1,200. 
The  same  eagerness  to  learn  which  has  been  exhibited 
throughout  the  South,  has  been  displayed  in  Dela- 
ware, accompanied  in  some  districts  with  even 
greater  opposition  from  a  portion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

Statistics  of  the  colored  schools  in  Virginia  show 
that  nearly  17,000  scholars  are  enrolled,  the  annual 
expense  of  whose  teaching  will  be  about  $100,000. 
In  Richmond  3,000  colored  pupils  receive  instruction 
from  43  teachers,  some  of  the  latter  being  also  col- 
ored. The  scholars  are  regular  in  attendance,  eager 
to  learn,  faithful  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools, 
and  give  good  promise  of  becoming  intelligent  and 
worthy  citizens. 

The  Washington  Union  reports  the  discovery,  be- 
low the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Washington,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Raffinson,  of 
Copenhagen,  of  a  Runic  inscription,  which  records 
the  death  of  an  Iceland  woman  named  Suasa,  who 
died  in  the  year  1057,  of  the  Christian  era.  Frag- 
ments of  teeth,  bronze  trinkets,  coins,  and  other  cu- 
j  rious  things,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  grave. 
The  discovery  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  Northmen  were  long  in  advance  of  Columbus  in 
their  explorations  upon  this  continent.  A  scientific 
report,  in  reference  to  this  discovery,  will  be  looked 
for  with  great  interest. 

An  Omaha  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Republi- 
can writes  concerning  the  recent  attack  on  a  train  of 
j  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  as  follows  : 
I     uThe  way  the  thing  looks  now,  it  does  not  appear 
j  that  the  redskins  did  this  business,  but  the  white- 
j  skins  did.    The  scalping  was  certainly  not  done  by 
Indians — so  men  who  understand  the  business  say. 
A  redskin  would  not  be  apt  to  leave  the  scalp  behind 
— he  would  rather  lose  his  own — that  of  itself  is  a 
little  evidence  ;  but  what  makes  it  almost  sure  is  the 
fact  that  the  scalp  of  the  man  who  is  still  living,  and 
in  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  by  the  way — is  not  taken 
in  the  Indian  style.    An  Indian  is  never  known  to 
take  the  whole  top  of  the  head  for  his  scalp,  but 
merely  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  and,  besides,  they  generally  take  it  off  neatly, 
while  this  was  done  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 
Some  persons  (and  I  must  say  I  am  one  of  the  num- 
ber) think  there  were  no  Indians  concerned  ;  but 
Omaha  and  all  these  Western  towns  are  bound  to 
have  an  Indian  war  if  possible,  and  tb.eir  constant 
cry  is  extermination.    Now,  this  late  attack  serves 
first  rate  to  bring  Eastern  people  to  their  side  of  the 
question,  provided  they  keep  under  a  few  of  the  facts. 
Several  trains  on  Eastern  and  Southern  railways 
have  been  thrown  from  the  track  before  now,  the 
cars  robbed,  and  sometimes  destroyed.     This  has 
been  done  inside  of  two  years.    There  being  no  In- 
dians then  to  throw  the  blame  upon,  it  was  at  once 
charged  rightly  to  thieves  and  highway  robbers;  and 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  class  of 
beings  will  do  the  same  kind  of  work  here,  if  that 
class  is  here  to  do  it.  And  it  is  not  denied,  but  read- 
ily admitted,  that  towns  such  as  Julesburg,  and 
others  not  so  far  away,  are  more  than  half  peopled 
by  roughs.    Another  thing,  every  time  there  is  a  ru- 
mor of  an  Indian  attack  anywhere,  it  is  telegraphed 
East  as  a  fact;  but  when,  a  few  hourslater.it  proves 
to  be  entirely  untrue,  the  telegraph  does  not  carry 
the  correction." 
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REVIEW   OF    THE    LIFE   AND   DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BY  S.   M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  305.) 

In  reading  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Robertson,  we  are  impressed  with  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  the  originality  of  some  of  his 
views,  and  the  tone  of  Christian  charity  that 
pervades  the  whole.  Taking  into  consideration 
his  education  and  position  in  the  established 
church,  we  can  make  allowance  for  some  opin- 
ions not  coincident  with  our  own,  and  read  with 
satisfaction  the  illustrations  of  Heavenly  truth 
presented  in  his  choice  and  glowing  words. 

In  answer  to  a  friend  who  sought  hi3  advice 
in  relation  to  religious  investigation,  he  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"The  condition  of  arriving  at  truth  is  not 
severe  habits  of  investigation,  but  innocence  of 
life  and  humbleness  of  heart.  Truth  is  felt, 
not  reasoned,  out;  and  if  there  be  any  truths 
which  are  only  appreciable  by  the  acute  under- 
standing, we  may  be  sure  at  once  that  these  do 
not  constitute  the  soul's  life,  nor  error  in  these 
the  soul's  death.  For  instance,  the  metaphys- 
ics of  God's  Being,  the  '  plan/  as  they  call  it, 
'  of  salvation/  the  exact  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  human  in  Christ's  Person.  On  all 
these  subjects  you  may  read  and  read  till  the 
brain  is  dizzy  and  the  heart's  action  is  stopped ; 
so  that  of  course  the  mind  is  bewildered.  But 
on  subjects  of  Bight  and  Wrong,  Divine  and ' 


Diabolic,  Noble  and  Base,  I  believe  sophistry 
cannot  puzzle  so  long  as  the  life  is  right. 

f<  I  should  say,  therefore: — 

"  1.  Remember  how  much  is  certain.  Is  there 
any  doubt  about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
Whether,  for  instance,  the  Beatitudes  are  true 
to  fact  ?  Whether  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God  ?  Any  doubt,  whether  to  have  the  mind 
of  Christ  be  salvation  and  rest?  Well,  if  so, 
you  may  be  content  to  leave  much,  if  God  will, 
to  unfold  itself  slowly;  if  not,  you  can  quietly 
wait  for  Eternity  to  settle  it." 

In  relation  to  the  limitations  of  science,  he 
said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  Some  time  ago  I 
know  that  Faraday  said  he  considered  that  they 
were  just  insight  of  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  1  the  distant  discovery  was  already 
felt  trembling  along  the  line.'  It  is  enough  to 
make  one's  brain  reel,  indeed,  to  think  on  these 
things. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  great  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  expectations  entertained 
with  respect  to  what  science  can  do.  The  sci- 
entific mode  of  viewing  things  is  simply  human  : 
it  is  not  God's  way.  Creation  is  one  thing, — 
dissection  is  another.  Dissection  separates  into 
organic  parts,  shows  the  flesh  laid  on  the  skele- 
ton, &c. ;  but  God  did  not  make  first  a  skeleton 
and  then  flesh.  Life  organized  to  itself  its  own 
body.  And  so,  too,  according  to  Science,  the 
final  cause  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and 
the  insensibility  of  the  parts  below  the  skin,  is 
the  protection  of  the  parts  most  exposed  from 
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injury.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers  are 
most  sensitive  ;  the  heart  and  bones  have  few 
nerves.  Hid  this  been  reversed,  had  the  skin 
been  apathetic  aud  the  interior  parts  sensitive, 
great  pain  would  have  been  the  result,  to  no 
purpose,  and  the  parts  exposed  might  have  been 
destroyed,  burnt,  or  broken  without  giving 
warning  of  danger;  whereas,  as  it  is,  the  most 
delicate  parts,  like  the  eyelid,  are  protected  by 
an  acute  semsibility,  whieh  defends  them  at  the 
most  distant  approach  of  injury. 

"  Well,  the  anatomist  says  the  final  cause  of 
this  arrangement,  that  is,  the  end  which  was  the 
cau^.e  of  its  being  so  arranged,  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  structure.  Of  course  the  anatomist 
can  go  no  further;  but  there  are  ends,  which 
the  anatomist's  science  does  not  even  touch,  sub- 
served by  these  sensibilities, — the  education, 
for  instance,  of  the  character  and  heart  through 
pain  ;  a  much  higher  end,  properly  speaking, 
more  truly  the  final  cause  of  pain,  than  the 
preservation  of  the  organic  framework  from 
harm.  In  all  such  departments  Science  must 
forever  be  at  fault.  She  has  not  the  organ  nor 
the  intuitive  sense  whereby  their  truths  are  dis- 
covered/' 

The  following  letter  was,  apparently,  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  woman  seeking  for  spiritual 
guidance : 

"  My  Dear  , — Your  mamma  showed  me 

your  questions  to  her,  and  I  offered  to  answer 
them  as  well  as  lean,  though  it  would  be  easier 
to  do  so  de  vim  voix  than  on  paper.  That  re- 
specting the  personality  of  the  Devil  I  have 
already  answered  in  a  letter  to  your  sister, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently 
detailed  to  be  quite  satisfactory  or  intelligible. 
Remember,  however,  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
believe  in  God,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  all 
the  creeds.  Our  salvation  does  not  depend  upon 
our  having  right  notions  about  the  devil,  but 
right  feelings  about  God.  And  if  you  hate 
evil,  you  are  on  God's  side,  whether  there  be  a 
personal  evil  principle  or  not.  I  myself  be- 
lieve there  is,  but  not  so  unquestioningly  as  to 
be  able  to  say,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  clear  reve- 
lation. The  Bible  does  reveal  God,  and  except 
with  a  belief  in  God  there  will  and  can  be  no 
goodness.  But  I  can  conceive  intense  hatred 
or  wrong  with  great  uncertainty  whether  there 
be  a  Devil  or  not.  Indeed  many  persons  who 
believe  in  a  Devil  are  worse  instead  of  better 
for  their  belief,  since  they  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  acts  off  themselves  on  him.-  Do 
not  torment  yourself  with  such  questions. 
The  simpler  ones  are  the  deepest. 

"  Next,  as  to  St.  James's  assertion  that  (  faith 
without  works  profiteth  nothing;'  which  ap- 
pears to  contradict  St.  Paul's,  who  says  that  <  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law/ 

"  Suppose  I  say,  1  A  tree  cannot  be  struck 


without  thunder,'  that  is  true,  for  there  is  never 
destructive  lightning  without  thunder.  But, 
again,  if  I  say,  '  The  tree  was  struck  by  light- 
ning without  thunder,'  that  is  true,  too,  if  I 
mean  that  the  lightning  alone  struck  it,  with- 
out the  thunder  striking  it.  Yet  read  the  two 
assertions  together,  and  they  seem  contradictory. 
So,  in  the  same  way,  St.  Paul  says,  '  Faith  jus- 
tifies without  works/ — that  is,  faith  only  is  that 
which  justifies  us,  not  works.  But  St.  James 
says,  '  Not  a  faith  which  is  without  works/ 
There  will  be  works  with  faith,  as  there  is 
thunder  with  lightning ;  but  j  ust  as  it  is  not  the 
thunder,  but  the  lightning,  the  lightning  without 
the  thunder,  that  strikes  the  tree,  so  it  is  not 
the  works  which  justify.  Put  it  in  one  sen- 
tence,— Faith  alone  justifies :  but  not  the  Faith 
which  is  alone.  Lightning  alone  strikes,  but 
not  the  lightning  which  is  alone  without  thun- 
der; for  that  is  only  summer  lightning,  and 
harmless.  You  will  see  that  there  is  an  am- 
biguity in  the  words  '  without  and  alone/  and 
the  two  apostles  use  them  in  different  senses, 
just  as  I  have  used  them  in  the  above  simile 
about  the  lightning. 

"  All  this  will  be  more  plain  if  you  consider 
what  faith  is.  It  is  that  strong  buoyant  confi- 
dence in  God  and  in  His  love  which  gives  energy 
and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or  despond- 
ency. Where  God  sees  that,  He  sees  the  spring 
and  fountain  out  of  which  all  good  springs  :  He 
sees,  in  short,  the  very  life  of  Christ  begun,  and 
he  reckons  that  to  be  righteousness,  just  as  a  small 
perennial  fountain  in  Gloucestershire  is  the 
Thames,  though  it  is  not  as  yet  scarcely  large 
enough  to  float  a  schoolboy's  boat;  and  just  as 
you  call  a  small  seedling  not  bigger  than  a  lit- 
tle almond  peeping  above  the  ground,  an  oak: 
for  the  word  'justify'  means  not  to  be  made 
righteous,  but  to  reckon  or  account  righteous. 

"  Now  observe,  just  as  you  count  the  seven 
springs  to  be  the  Thames  without  a  flood  of  wa- 
ters, and  without  the  navy  that  rides  on  the 
Thames,  and  just  as  you  call  the  sapling  an 
oak,  without  the  acorns,  so  God  reckons  the 
trust  in  Him  as  righteousness,  because  it  is  the 
fountain  aijd  the  root  of  righteousness,  being  in- 
deed, theiife  divine  in  the  soul.  He  reckons 
it  as  such  (that  is.  He  justifies  the  soul  that  has 
it)  without  works, — that  is,  before  works  are 
done,  and  not  because  of  the  works.  But  then 
that  faith  will  not  be  without  works  ;  for  the 
fountain  must  flow  on,  and  the  tree  must  grow, 
and  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  sanguine  trust 
in  God,  the  loving  and  good  One,  must  spring 
up  with  acts;  for  to  say  that  it  does  not  would 
be  to  say  that  it  is  dead,  or  that  it  is  like 
summer  lightning,  or  like  the  gutter,  which  is 
running  past  my  house  now,  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  which  is  no  perennial  spring.  St. 
Paul  says,  Works — mere  acts — are  not  enough 
to  justify  us  ;  because  they  are  limited  and  im- 
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perfect.  Ten  thousand — a  million — cannot, 
because  even  a  million  is  a  limited  number. 
Nothing  can  justify  but  faith,  for  faith  is  in- 
finite, and  immeasurable  like  a  fountain.  True, 
replies  St.  James.  But  then  do  not  think  that 
St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  a  living  fount  of 
faith  will  be  barren,  without  works.  The  faith 
which  saves,  is  not  that  kind  which  has  no  piety, 
but  that  kind  which  is  ever  prolific, — '  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'" 
In  another  letter  he  wrote,  as  follows  : 
"I  think  the  great  main  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
that  Truth  is  Light,  and  they  who  love  the 
light  come  to  it;  that  wisdom  is  justified  by 
her  children;  that  the  Jews  did  not  hear  Him 
because  they  were  not  his  sheep;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  Gospel  was  truth  appealing  to  the 
heart  much  more  than  demonstrable  to  the 
senses.  Hence,  '  If  they  heard  not  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  neither  would  they  je  persuaded' 
by  the  most  marvellous  miracle. 

u  But  this  did  not  include  a  secondary  kind 
of  proof  for  a  lower  kind  of  mind;  see,  especi- 
ally, John  xiv.  11,  where  the  two  kinds  of 
proofs  are  given,  and  one  subordinated  to  the 
other.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  God's  wisdom 
to  reveal  Himself  to  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
soul;  and  if  the  Gospel  were  utterly  deficient 
in  this  latter  kind  of  proof,  one  great  evidence 
that  it  is  from  God  would  be  wanting, — an 
evidence  which  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
from  the  analogies  of  nature.  God  has  written 
His  glory,  for  instance,  in  the  heart;  at  the 
same  time,  He  'has  so  constructed  the  visible 
universe  that  '  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.'  And  when  the  Eternal  Word  is  mani- 
fested into  the  world,  we  naturally  expect  that 
divine  power  shall  be  shown  as  well  as  divine 
beneficence.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  and  I  acknowledge,  a 
great  corroboration  and  verification  *of  His 
claims  to  Sonship.  Besides  they  startled  and 
aroused  many  to  His  claims  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  attended  to  them.  Still  the 
great  truth  remains  untouched,  that  they,  ap- 
pealing ouly  to  the  natural  man,  cannot  convey 
the  spiritual  certainty  of  truth  which  the 
spiritual  man  alone  apprehends.  However,  as 
the  natural  and  spiritual  in  us  are  both  from 
God,  why  should  not  God  have  spoken  both  to 
the  natural  and  spiritual  part  of  us ;  and  why 
should  not  Christ  appeal  to  the  natural  works, 
subordinate  always  to  the  spiritual  self-evidence 
of  Truth  itself." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  not  in  speaking  of  God  that  we  can 
express  what  we  feel  concerning  God,  for  this 
is  injurious  to  us.  Trust  me,  in  order  to  speak 
of  God,  you  must  rest  silent  concerning  Him  a 
long  time.  God  wishes  a  silence  over  all  that 
He  works  in  us;  and  if  we  would  manifest  his 


work  in  us,  it  mnst  be  by  our  behavior,  gentle, 
humble,  submissive,  yet  cordial  and  gay. 


A  SINGULAR  SERMON, 
Delivered  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  by  James  Simpson,  a 
beloved  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  few 
months  before  his  decease. 

u  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate  is  but  a 
simple  story,  and  it  is  probable  one  of  you  may 
have  heard  me  tell  it  before;  but  it  has  taken 
such  possession  of  my  mind,  that  I  thought  I 
would  just  drop  it  for  your  consideration. 
When  1  was  a  young  man,  there  lived  in  our 
neighborhood  a  Presbyterian,  who  was  univer- 
sally reported  to  be  a  very  liberal  man,  and  un- 
commonly upright  in  his  dealings.  When  he 
had  any  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  dispose  of, 
he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  give  good  mea- 
sure, over  good,  rather  more  than  could  be 
required  of  him.  One  of  his  friends  observing 
him  frequently  doing  so,  questioned  him  why 
he  did  it — told  him  he  gave  too  much,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  to  his  own  advantage.  Now  my 
friends,  mark  the  answer  of  this  Presbyterian. 
God  Almighty  has  permitted  me  but  one  journey 
through  the  world,  and  when  gone  I  cannot  re- 
turn to  rectify  mistakes.  Think  of  this  friends  — 
but  one  journey  through  the  world;  the  hours 
that  are  past  are  gone  forever,  and  the  actions 
in  those  hours  can  never  be  recalled.  I  do  not 
throw  it  out  as  a  charge,  nor  mean  to  imply  that 
any  of  you  are  dishonest,  but  the  words  of  this 
Presbyteiian  have  often  impressed  my  mind, 
and  I  think  in  an  instructive  manner.  But  one 
journey — we  are  allowed  but  one  journey 
through  the  world  ;  therefore,  let  none  of  us  say, 
"  My  tongue  is  my  own,  I'll  talk  what  I 
please.  My  time  is  my  own.  I'll  go  where  I 
please;  I  can  go  to  meetings,  or,  if  the  world 
calls  me,  I'll  stay  at  home — it's  all  my  own." 
Now  this  won't  do,  friends.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  us  to  live  as  we  list,  and  then  come  here  to 
worship,  as  it  is  for  a  lamp  to  burn  without  oil. 
It  is  utterly  impossible.  And  I  was  thinking 
what  a  droll  composition  man  is.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  bank  notes,  dollars,  cents,  and  news- 
papers, and  bringing  as  it  were  the  world  on 
his  back,  he  comes  here  to  perform  worship,  or  at 
least  would  have  it  appear  so.  Now,  friends,  I 
just  drop  it  before  we  part  for  your  consideration, 
let  each  one  try  himself,  and  see  how  it  is  with 
his  own  soul." 


It  is  a  day  of  unusual  excitement  and  inquiry 
in  every  region  of  religious  thought.  In  quiet- 
ness and  confidence,  in  humility  and  watchful- 
ness, will  be  our  safety  and  our  strength.  And 
while  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  unflinchingly 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  given  us  as  a 
church  to  bear,  may  we  strive  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  that  whether  our  controversy 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  error  be  oral  or 
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espistolary,  we  may  conduct  it  towards  those 
of  our  brethren  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  differ,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  for- 
bearance, to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  righteousness,  remembering 
that  if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the 
best  evidence  we  can  give  of  our  faith  in  its 
omnipotent  power  is  a  calm  confidence  in  the 
assertion  of  it. — British  Friend. 

Liberty  has  been  obtained  from  the  author  to 
publish  the  following  address,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  young 
Friends.    It  contains  many  useful  "  hints"  and 
much  valuable  information.  Eds. 
An  Address    delivered  at   the  request  of  the 
Teachers  of  Friends'  First-day   School  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  closing  the 
School  for  the  Summer,  5th  mo.  27th,  1866, 
By  Benjamin  Hallowell. 
My  Young  Friends I  have  been  invited 
by  the  board  of  Teachers  of  Friends'  First-day 
School  in  Baltimore,  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  interesting  company  of  ycung  persons  under 
their  charge,  and  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  ; 
not  on  the  supposition  that-  I   possess  any 
greater  qualification  of  being  useful  to  you 
than  they;  or  that  I  am  likely  to  impart  any 
ideas  or  truths  that  you  have  not  already  re- 
ceived from  them,  although  I  may  clothe  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  dress,  so  as  to  appear  as 
something  new;  but  I  come  to  afford  a  little 
variety  in  your  exercises,  in  harmony  with  the 
Poet's  assertion  that 

*l  Variety  is  the  very  spice  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor," 

and  with  the  still  higher  authority,  that  u  in 
the  mouths  of.  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  shall  be  established.7' 
^  I  am  not  about  to  endeavor  to  entertain,  but 
to  instruct  you.  My  remarks  to  you  on  the 
present  occasion  will,  designedly,  not  be  wholly 
adapted  to  your  "present  capacities,  but  they  may 
be  likened  to  an  inclined  plane,  of  whieh  the 
lower  part  is  slid  under  your  feet,  while  I  in- 
vite and  encourage  you  to  strive  to  go  up  higher 
and  higher ;  or  to  a  cord,  of  which  I  give  you  hold 
of  one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  attached  to 
immutable  Truth,  and  I  encourage  you  to  climb 
up  yourselves. 

This  effort  in  the  use  of  your  own  minds,  is 
what  will  benefit  you. 

Now  that  I  am  with  you,  what  shall  I  talk 
to  you  about  ?  Most  of  you  are  entire  strangers 
to  me  ;  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  your 
attainments,  your  tastes,  your  expectations  on 
the  present  occasion,  or  any  exterior  thing  that 
will  enable  me  to  adapt  my  discourse  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  that  exist  among  you; 
but  the  bright,  intelligent  and  inquiring  coun- 
tenances before  me,  speak  a  desire  for  practical 


fads  to  aid  in  taking  straight  and  firm  steps  in 
the  pathway  of  education  and  the  duties  of  life  ; 
and  I  ardently  crave  that  the  time  we  are  now 
together  mny  not  be  entirely  lost,  but  that  each 
one  of  my  precious  young  friends  present  may 
gain  at  least  one  new  idea  by  the  discourse  you 
hear,  or  have  one  of  value,  which  was  before 
possessed,  more  permanently  fixed. 

I  am  informed  that  the  present  session  of 
your  school  will,  for  the  summer,  close  this 
pleasant  exercise,  so  as  to  allow  you  a  remission 
from  school  duties  till  fall,  when,  it  is  not 
doubted,  you  will  return  to  them  with  renewed 
interest  and  vigor.  These  periods  of  cessation 
from  any  particular  engagement  have  their  use 
in  the  mental  economy,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  moulting  in  insects,  and  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  trees.  The  silk-worm,  for  instance,  eats 
and  grows  for  some  time,  then  both  processes 
cease,  and  a  state  of  quiet  ensues,  during  which 
it  is  acquiring  force  to  throw  off  the  impediment 
to  its  further  development;  and  this  being  ef- 
fected, it  commences  with  renewed  vigor  to  eat 
and  grow  again. 

Also,  the  trees,  after  the  summer's  growth 
and  development,  shed  their  leaves,  and  rest 
through  the  winter.  But  this  is  not  a  useless 
condition  ;  they  are  laborating,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  repose,  materials  which  will  enable 
them — 

M  To  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And,  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have 
lost."  Cowper. 

So,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  with  you,  my 
young  friends.  Your  remission  through  the 
summer  will  afford  opportunity  to  digest  and 
arrange  the  intellectual  acquirements  already 
attained,  and  enable  you  to  resume  your  exer- 
cises in  the  fall,  with  renewed  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. Your  present  period  of  life  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  information,  both  of 
a  literary  and  a  business  kind,  to  qualify  you  for 
future  usefulness.  To  secure  this  great  object 
—  a  qualification  for  future  usefulness — the  two 
essential  requirements  are  to  develope,  strength- 
en and  discipline  the  mind  and  heart;  and  to 
preserve  the  physical  constitution  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  tone;  and  I  propose  to  give  you  some 
of  the  most  practical  views  I  possess  from  obser- 
vation and  experience,  upon  both  these  points. 
First — in  respect  to  the  mind — it  is  a  very  com- 
mon remark,  especially  by  girls,  in  relation  to 
studying  arithmetic,  or  something  which  re- 
quires close  thought,  that  "  there  is  no  use  in 
my  learning  this,  for  I  never  expect  to  have 
any  occasion  to  use  it."  My  young  friends, 
this  is  not  the  point.  The  primary  object  in 
school  study  is  to  strengthen  and  discipline 
the  mind,  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties; 
and  such  studies,  especially  if  they  ar£  difficult 
.  to  you,  are  eminently  calculated  to  do  this — and 
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for  such  addition  to  your  powers  of  thought,  in- 
vention aud  reason  as  these  studies  give,  you 
will  have  need  all  your  lives,  be  your  occupa 
tions  what  they  may;  and  you  will  also  find 
therefrom,  a  great  addition  to  your  usefulness 
aud  enjoyment. 

Whilh  you  gain  all  the  information  you  can 
from  others,  you  must  learn  to  think  for  your- 
selves— to  use  your  own  minds;  so  that  when 
you  meet  with  some  difficulty,  you  must  not  go 
at  once  to  a  teacher,  or  a  more  advanced  scholar, 
to  get  it  solved,  but  use  your  own  powers  first: 
your  effort  may  enable  you  to  solve  it,  and  even 
if  it  does  not,  it  will  at  least  the  better  prepare 
your  minds  for  advantageously  understanding 
the  solution  when  given  by  another.  By  ex- 
ercise in  this  way,  the  mental  faculties  are 
strengthened.  If  a  person  never  lifted  any- 
thing heavier  than  a  pin,  the  muscles  of  his 
arm  would  never  fully  develope  and  become 
strong;  so  if  the-  mind  does  not  have  some  fre- 
quent engagement  that  will  s'rongly  task  its 
powers,  it  will  fail  of  that  healthy,  strengthen- 
ing discipline  which  it  so  greatly  needs. 

I  used  frequently  to  tell  my  students  that 
they  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  become 
fat  by  having  some  other  person  to  eat  for  them, 
as  to  become  wise  and  learned  by  having  an- 
other to  think  for  them.  The  great  fact  should 
be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  we  must  do 
for  ourselves  in  life — must  use  our  own  powers, 
which  are  thereby  healthfully  developed  and 
strengthened.  You  must,  in  fact,  educate  your- 
selves, and  let  your  books,  dictionaries  and 
teachers  only  come  in  as  aids  to  your  own  exer- 
tions. Then  you  will  become  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  those  departments  of  knowledge  in 
which  you  engage. 

And  here  let  me  give  a  little  hint  to  teach- 
ers. The  Educational  Platform  may  be  repre- 
sented as  elevated  on  four  principal  pillars, — 
Truth,  Experience,  Observation  and  Reason. — 
The  successful  teacher  stands  high  on  the  plat- 
form ;  expatiates  on  the  delights  unfolded  by 
the  prospect  he  enjoys,  and  on  the  beauty,  utili- 
ty and  desirableness  o.f  the  treasures  it  yields; 
and  with  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  that 
adorn  the  true  advocates  of  education,  invites 
and  encourages  the  young  people  to  come  up, 
see,  and  partake  for  themselves. 

Thus  invited  and  stimulated,  they  are  left  to 
apply  their  own.  powers  in  their  own  way  to 
gain  the  ascent.  Some  go  resolutely  at  work  in 
climbing  up  the  main  pillars ;  some  succeed  by 
getting  a  ladder  or  steps  [books,  &c]  that 
others  have  constructed;  some  solicit  aid  from 
the  teacher,  which  is  always  cheerfully  given 
when  applied  for  and  needed.  One  by  one  meth- 
od, and  another  by  another,  according  to  their 
characteristic  specialty;  but  all  are  at  work, 
with  their  own  powers,  to  get  upl  and  although 
their  progress  may  be  different,  up  they  all  ulti- 


mately get,  if  they  continue  to  persevere,  and 
richly  are  they  rewarded  for  their  labor. 

The  unsuccessful  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  below,  and  tries  to  push  and  drive  his 
pupils  up  on  the  platform  with  his  hand,  his 
switches,  tasks,  scoldings,  black  marks,  priva- 
tions from  ordinary  privileges,  and  all  such  old 
pedagogue  inventions;  and  this  frequently,  too, 
while  they  are  running  and  reaching  after  other 
objects  in  which  they  are  much  more  interested  ; 
and  slow,  difficult,  mutually  oppressive  and  re- 
pulsive, imperfect,  and  alioost  useless  work,  is 
made  of  it. 

But  returning  again  to  my  young  friends,  in 
regard  to  hints  for  improving  and  disciplining 
the  mind.  When  you  do  not  know,  and  have 
not  the  means  within  your  reach  of  informing 
yourselves,  never  be  ashamed  or  hesitate  to  ask 
those  who  you  think  can  give  you  the  desired 
information.  A  few  years  past,  I  was  going 
along  a  street  in  the  lower  part  of  your  city  and 
saw  a  sign  :  "  Stencils  made  to  order."  Stencils, 
said  I  to  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are ; 
so  I  immediately  stepped  into  the  shop  and 
found  a  very  benevolent-faced  man  behind  the 
counter,  and  said  to  him,  11  My  good  friend,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  1  want  any  of  thy  ware  or 
not,  for  I  do  not  know  what  a  stencil  is."  He 
smiled,  not  apparently  at  my  ignorance,  but 
good-naturedly  and  patronisingly,  and  showed 
me  the  article,  and  I  found"  I  had  long  known 
it,  but  not  by  that  name,  which  however  is  its 
true  name.  On  mentioning  the  circumstance 
to  others  since,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  many  were  like  myself,  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  so  familiar  an  instrument. 

2d.  Never  give  up  a  search,  but  keep  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  before  you,  till  you  get  your  dif- 
ficulty solved,  if  possible. 

I  was  more  than  twenty  years  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  why,  in  the  Roman  numeral  characters, 
L  stood  for  50  and  D  for  500,  inquiring  of 'every 
one  who  I  thought  could  inform  me,  and  examin- 
ing every  book  which  I  believed  likely  to  contain 
the  desired  information.  It  was  easily  seen  why 
0  stood  for  100,  as  it  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Latin  word  centum,  which  means  100  ;  and  M 
for  1000,  as  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  mille,  which 
is  1000  in  Latin.  Also,  in  the  ancient  method, 
of  keeping  tally,  one  mark  (I)  stood  for  one,  and 
in  printing  this  mark  it  was  represented  by  the 
letter  I;  two  marks  (1  !)  stood  for  two,  which 
were  printed  by  two  ll's;  three  marks  (Hi) 
stood  for  three,  which  were  printed  by  three 
Ill's ;  four  marks  (1  1 1 1)  stood  for  four,  which 
were  printed  by  four  I  Ill's,  and  these  four 
marks  with  a  cross,  1-1-1  1,*  stood  for  five,  which 
"*The  difficulty  of  forming  these  cuaraeterd  m  puns 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  the  article 
was  sent  to  press.  The  reader  will  therefore  imagine 
a  line  drawn  across  the  4  marks  where  the  dots  occur, 
to  represent  5.  Some  of  the  other  representations,  for 
the  game  reason,  are  necessarily  imperfect. — Eds. 
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was  printed  by  the  letter  V,  as  the  one  most 
nearly  representing  it;  and  then  tallying  by  a 
point  over  each  mark  for  6,  7,  8  and  9,  and  a 
back  tally,  thus  1:1-1:1  made  the  ten,  and  ulti- 
mately the  two  tallies  alone  (X)  stood  for  ten, 
which  was  printed  by  the  letter  X.  When  the 
tallies  were  made  by  cutting  notches  in  a  stick 
or  piece  of  wood,  the  first  ten  units  were  deno- 
ted thus,  11  1.1  1.1-1  \,  and  tie  ten  alone  was 
printed  as  VV's,  or  X. 

Furthermore,  that  a  character  which  stood 
for  a  less  number  when  placed  before  one  that 
represented  a  greater  number,  took  that  much 
from  it;  whereas,  when  placed  after  the  great- 
er, it  added  to  it.  Thus  I  before  V  takes  one 
from  five,  so  that  IV  is  four ;  while  I  after  V 
adds  one  to  five,  and  VI  represents  six.  In  like 
manner,  as  L  stands  for  50,  XL  is  forty,  while 
LX  is  60;  XC  is  90,  while  CX  is  110.  All 
this  was  easy  and  comprehensible.  But  why 
did  L  stand  for  50,  and  D  for  500?  That  was 
the  question  which  I  was  trying  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  solve.  I  never  doubted  of  ulti- 
mate success  if  I  should  live,  and  therefore  still 
kept  the  subject  before  me;  and  one  day,  when 
engaged  in  an  entirely  different  investigation, 
and  searching  an  old  quarto  Ainsworth's  Latin 
Dictionary,  printed  in  London  in  1788,  I  acci- 
dentally fell  upon  the  information  I  had  been 
so  long  in  quest  of,  and  very  simple  it  was,  as 
most  things  are  when  understood.  The  Roman 
C,  which  stands  for  centum,  or  100,  used  to  be 
made  thus  C,  which  is  much  as  our  printed  C, 
only  by  rapidity  in  forming  the  characters  when 
printed  with  a  pen,  the  corners  have  become 
rounded.  Cut  this  C  in  two,  and  take  the  lower 
half,  L,  and  the  Roman  letter  with  which  it 
could  be  printed  was  L,  so  that  L  represented 
50,  the  half  of  100. 

Again,  M,  which  stands  for  mille,  1000,  was 
formerly  printed  thus  CD.  .Cut  this  in  two,  and 
we  have  the  right  hand  half,  p,  which  is  print- 
ed by  the  Roman  D,  to  represent  500,  or  half 
of  a  thou  a  id — all  easy  and  clear. 

bi  d.  Occupy  small  portions  of  spare  time  in 
some  usf-ful  and  systematic  engagement.  An 
author,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  I  think, 
who  had  disciplined  himself  to  punctuality  and 
industry,  wrote  an  interesting  volume  in  the 
short  intervals  between  the  time  he  reached  the 
table,  upon  the  family  being  summoned  to  their 
meals,  and  when  his  wife  came  to  sit  down  with 
him.  He  kept  the  writing  materials  for  this 
service  by  the  table  ready  from  one  meal  to 
another,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pass  these  lit- 
tle portions  of  otherwise  waste  time,  patiently 
and  pleasantly  to  himself,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
others,  by  the  result  of  his  iudustry. 

When  I  was  teacher  at  West  Town  Board- 
ing School,  from  1821  to  1824,  I  was  the  only 
unmarried  male  teacher  in  the  establishment, 
and  my  colleagues  having  families,  I  volunteered 


to  take  their  respective  places,  when  they  were 
<£  in  care/'  as  it  was  called,  to  keep  order  at  the 
table  of  the  "  waiters,"  who  ate  after  the  other 
scholars  were  all  done,  which  allowed  my  asso- 
ciate teachers  some  additional  half  hour  three 
times  a  day,  the  week  they  were  "  in  care,"  to 
attend  to  their  domestic  concerns.  By  this  ar^ 
rangement  I  attended  at  the  waiters'  table  three 
times  every  day  the  whole  year;  and  having 
nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  order  by  my  pre- 
sence, I  kept  a  volume  of  Addison's  Spectator 
on  a  shelf  near  where  I  sat  in  the  dining-room, 
and  read  a  paper  in  it,  which  was  about  four 
pages,  while  the  scholars  who  had  waited  on 
the  others  during  their  meals,  ate  theirs,  which 
made  three  papers  or  some  twelve  pages  a  day. 
When  I  closed  my  book  at  the  end  of  one  meal, 
I  thought  over  the  import  of  what  I  had  j*Ust 
read  ;  and  before  opening  it,  on  picking  it  up  at 
the  next  meal,  I  ran  over  this  again  in  my 
mind,  so  as  to  retain  the  connection.  In  these 
small  portions  of  time,  which  otherwise  might 
have  passed  as  wasted,  I  thus  read,  thoroughly, 
the  whole  twelve  volumes  of  the  Spectator  in 
oneyear;  and  it  was  among  the  most  profitable 
reading  I  ever  did.  So  that  while  accommoclafe- 
ing  my  fellow-teachers,  I  did  a  kindness  to  my- 
self, in  gaining  valuable  information  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Four  pages,  read  three 
times  a  day,  requiring  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  each  time,  will,  in  a  year,  make  twelve 
volumes  of  365  pages  each. 

I  can  therefore  confidently  recommend  to  all 
my  young  friends  to  employ  usefully  and  sys- 
tematically all  the  small  portions  of  time — also, 
never  to  put  off  to  another  time  what  you  cau 
as  well  do  now;  and  then  I  give  it  as  my  expe- 


you 


will  never  want  for  leisure  for  the 


most  pressing  requirements  of  life.  In  nothing 
is  the  Scotch  proverb  more  true  than  in  regard 
to  time,  that  "  Monie  inkles  mak  a  mickle." — 
u  Many  littles  make  a  great  deal."  Peter  Par- 
ley (S.  G.  Goodrich)  gave  a  good  maxim  once 
in  my  hearing  to  some  young  persons  whom  he 
was  addressing — 

Ne'er  till  to-morrow's  dawn  delay 
What  can  as  well  be  done  to-day." 

From  experience  of  its  value,  I  can  strongly  re- 
commend this  rule  for  your  adoption.  The 
German  poet,  Goethe  urges  to  present  prompt  - 
ness  in  action  in  these  lines,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  being  retained  in  mind — ' 

"  Are  you  in  earnest?  Siese  this  very  minute. 
What  you  can  do,  or  think  you  can,  begin  it; 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  magic  in  it." 
(To  be  continued.) 

COMMUNION    WITH  GOD. 

Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is  no- 
thing but  communion  of  the  soul  with  God; 
and  therefore  by  its  necessary  condition  is  se- 
clusive.      There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude. 
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The  worship  of  a  congregation  is  the  worship 
of  so  many  hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more 
fervent  than  otherwise  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy. But  if  the  elements  of  worship  have 
not  been  brought  together  from  the  depths  of 
individual  spirits,  they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all 
true  worship,  whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of 
public  convocation  or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings 
its  immortal  substance,  and  its  personal  destiny, 
and  its  particular  interests, — its  recollection, 
its  hopes  and  its  fears, — yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  created  existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all 
others,  before  the  throne  of  God.  How  vivid 
soever  may  be  the  emotions  that  spring  from 
the  heart  in  its  sympathy  with  others,  they  can 
never  come  into  comparison  with  those  that  be- 
long to  its  own  ultimate  welfare. — Isaac  Taylor. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MY  STEPMOTHER. 

My  feelings  have  many  times  been  pained  by 
hearing  the  obloquy  which,  without  discrimi- 
nation and  with  unsparing  hand,  is  cast  upon 
those  who  occupy  the  station  of  stepmother. 
The  trials  and  difficulties  with  which  their  path 
is  thickly  strewed  are  in  many  eases  quite 
overlooked,  while  their  failures  and  short- 
comings are  quickly  detected.  Though  I  am 
not  a  stepmother,  yet  in  vindication  of  the 
deeply  injure!  class,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
cast  my  mite  in  the  opposite  scale. 

When  seven  years  of  age,  I  lost  my  mother. 
She  left  four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  old- 
est. When  I  was  ten,  our  dear  father  left  us 
to  go  to  a  distant  city,  to  bring;  with  him  the 
one  whom  he  had  selected  to  fill  the  important 
stations  of  wife  and  mother  in  his  family.  More 
than  fifty  years  have  passed  away  si  ace  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  our  home  in  a  newly- 
settled  country,  yet  the  incidents  of  that  event- 
ful day  are  still  fresh  iu  my  remembrance. 
Among  other  things,  I  recollect  seeing  our  neio 
mother  step  aside  to  weep,  and  perchance  to  lift 
her  heart  in  prayer.  I  never  heard  her  allude 
to  her  feelings  on  that  trying  occasion,  but  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  weighty  responsibility  she  had  assumed, 
together  with  the  novel  and  untoward  surround- 
ings of  her  new  home,  elicited  the  falling  tear. 
How  can  we  wonder?  When  she  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  group  of  dependent  and 
wayward  children,  intrusted  to  her  care.  A 
formidable  task  indeed,  enough  at  first  thought 
to  cause  her  heart  to  sink.  But  with  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  she  applied  with  energy, 
perseverance  and  undeviating  consistency  to  the 
work  before  her,  which,  on  her  part,  has  been 
accomplished  with  entire  success. 

The  tender  and  affectionate  interest  which 
she  has  uniformly  manifested  for  our  welfare  is 
above  all  praise.  No  difference  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  treatment  of  her  adopted  chil- 


dren and  her  own  daughter,  who  is  as  dear  to 
us  as  we  are  to  each  other;  consequently  there 
is  no  room  for  the  monster  jealousy  to  rear  its 
unseemly  head,  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  family 
compact. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  the 
paternal  roof  to  settle  elsewhere,  but  our  affec- 
tions yet  cluster  around  the  dear  old  home- 
stead, where  our  beloved  and  honored  mother, 
our  only  surviving  parent,  is  still  the  presiding 
genius,  being  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  by  whom  she  is 
much  beloved.  Truly  her  children  and  grand- 
children have  abundant  'cause  to  "  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed. ,; 

A  Subscriber. 


THE  FUSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. 

This  seems  to  be  the  age  of  religious  fusions. 
Sixty  years  ago  Napoleon,  when  he  got  among 
the  Turks,  professed  himself  a  good  Mussul- 
man, quoted  the  Koran,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self the  Man  of  Destiny.  But  he  never  really 
gained  anything  by  it,  and  historians  like  Ali- 
son, in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  many  others, 
made  a  great  handle  of  it,  to  prove  his  habitual 
insincerity  on  the  most  solemn  subjects.  But 
the  Sultan,  in  his  recent  speech  delivered  at 
Guildhall,  London,  has  astonished  the  world 
by  his  liberality.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost 
fluency  in  Arabic,  and  his  speech  was  not  only 
interpreted  by  a  secretary,  or  dragoman,  but 
printed,  and  copies  of  it  freely  circulated,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  assembled  crowd. 
He  seemed  to  have  left  behind  him  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  to  have 
brought  out  only  some  of  those  great  principles 
of  universal  religion  that  belongs  to  all  king- 
doms and  nations  of  the  earth,  as  men.  He 
desires  not  only  "  to  see  in  other  centres  of  civ- 
ilization what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  his 
own  country,  but  to  show  his  desire  to  establish, 
not  only  among  his  own  subjects,  but  between 
his  people  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
that  feeling  cf  brotherhood  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  human  progress  and  the  glory  of  our 
age." 

No  doubt  this  speech  was  carefully  prepared 
for  him ;  but  he  clearly  understood  it,  and 
adopted  its  sentiments.  His  great  maxim, — 
"  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  the  foundation  of 
human  progress,"  is,  indeed,  a  sentiment  wor- 
thy the  highest  admiration.  No  wonder  an 
English  poet  so  far  forgot  the  ancient  antipathy 
of  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  as  to  pray 
God  to  protect  this  representative  of  the  false 
prophet.  Not  only  is -religious  persecution  now 
being  put  an  end  to  through  the  earth,  but 
there  are  certain  great  principles  of  religion 
clearly  becoming  established  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  worthy  of  special  notice.  Rev. 
Henry  Martin,  when  he  went  as  missionary  to, 
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and  travelled  through,  Persia,  astonished  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  by  conducting  a  public 
controversy,  in  which  he  quoted  largely  from 
the  Koran.  Since  his  time,  not  the  Arabic 
alor.e,  but  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  languages, 
have  been  carefully  explored,  the  Vedas  and 
Avestas  translated  for  the  East  India  Company, 
so  that  now,  in  India,  the  English  judges  ad- 
minister the  laws  and  protect  the  religious  lib- 
erty aud  rights  of  the  natives  of  all  classes  with 
a  really  wonderful  precision  and  knowledge,  far 
exceeding  the  judgment  and  justice  of  the  na- 
tives, and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  religious  books  and  traditions  which 
seems  likely  to  have  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  effect  on  human  rights.  Individuals 
have  a  right  to  believe  and  profess  what  reli- 
gious principles  they  please,  but  it  seems  now 
to  be  understood  that  the  governments  of  all 
nations  must  act  on  the  principles  of  universal 
religion.  The  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  of 
those  holding  different  faiths,  seems  to  be  melt- 
ing down  the  whole  human  race  into  a  condition 
in  which  the  moral  principles  and  justice  of 
each  will  be  preserved,  and  their  reverence  for 
all  they  esteem  sacred  respected,  so  that  the 
essentials  of  universal  religion,  stripped  of  all 
particular  formalities,  are  being  developed 
with  a  surprising  rapidity.  In  Calcutta  an 
East  Indian  marriage  lately  took  place,  in  which 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  united,  and 
publicly  promised  to  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the  all-seeing  God. 
Christianity,  stripped  of  its  technicalities,  is 
unquestionably  the  basis  of  all  these  movements 
It  furnishes  the  idea  and  the  principles,  even 
where  the  name  and  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
names  and  parties  seem  to  contribute  to  the 
necessity  and  power  of  this  movement.  It 
was  in  the  border  land  between  Judaism,  Pa- 
ganism and  Samaritanism  that  Christianity, 
with  its  universal  principles  and  charity,  was 
first  introduced,  and  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  with  its  diverse  religions,  that  it  first 
extended  its  conquests.  It  has  often  been 
dwarfed  by  a  thousand  narrow  sects  and  par- 
ties and  forms;  but  its  noblest  triumphs  have 
been  won  by  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  its 
own  great  "  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Probably 
the  real  power  of  this  system  is  nowhere  so 
thoroughly  felt  and  understood  as  in  our  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  Constitution,  where 
alone1  all  religions  are  equally  protected,  but 
not  exclusively  established — where  everything 
is  free,  and  the  universal  dictates  of  morality 
form  the  basis  of  the  1j*ws.  While  the  estab- 
lished Church  in  England  may  vary  from  Low 
to  High,  or  the  reverse,  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  British  empire  are  leading  to  a  breadth 
of  view  that  enables  her  ablest  statesmen  to 
take  into  view  ideas  of  universal  religion  of  the 
greatest  practical   breadth    and  application. 


But  it  is  on  our  own  continent  that  the  rela- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Greek 
Church,  Chinese,  Persian  and  Indian,  are  cre- 
ating a  legal  liberty  and  fcrbearance,  with  a 
Christian  tone  and  temper,  that  must  produce 
the  very  best  fruits  among  mankind,  and  the 
establishment  of  those  truths  among  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  that  shall  give  to  all  a  religion 
which,  under  the  names  of  various  sects  and 
parties,  perhaps  shall  embrace  principles  broad 
as  humanity  itself,  and  living,  earnest  and 
charitable  as  Christianity  in  its  earliest  and 
purest  days. — Ledger. 

F RIE NDS'  I1STT ELL IGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  7,  1867. 


Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting. — From  a 
correspondent  we  have  received  an  interesting 
report  from  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting,  recently 
held  at  Goose  Creek,  Va. 

The  general  sympathy  felt  for  Friends  within 
this  district,  during  the  many  and  varied  trials 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  aggressions 
from  both  armies  through  the  late  national  con- 
flict, gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  informa- 
tion which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  of  their  improved  condition  and  their 
favorable  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  on  the  19th  of 
Eighth  month  was  large,  and  the  attendance  of 
Friends  from  Hopewell  and  Woodlawn  gave 
evidence  of  a  zeal  which  was  quite  encouraging, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  travelling  result- 
ing from  the  late  freshet.  Hopewell  is  near 
Winchester,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Goose  Creek  Meeting-house,  where  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  held,  and  Woodlawn  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Friends  of  those  meetings  have  nearly  80  miles 
to  travel  to  Quarterly  Meeting,  once  in  the  year, 
and  from  30  to  50  miles  twice  in  the  year, 
when  the  meeting  is  held  at  Goose  Creek  and 
Waterford.  During  the  war,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  could  not  well  be  held  at  Alexandria, 
as  it  formerly  was  in  the  Eleventh  month,  and 
that  meeting  having  diminished,  it  is  now  to  be 
transferred  to  Woodlawn,  (near  Mt.  Vernon,) 
a  branch  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  being 
held  on  Seventh- day,  and  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  Discipline  on  Second-day,  keeps  many 
of  the  Friends  together  three  days,  and  attracts 
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much  attention,  causing  a  large  attendance  of 
those  not  in  membership  with  us. 

This  plan  of  holding  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
their  being  held  in  rotation  in  different  places, 
has  the  advantage  which  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  circular  annual  meetings  form- 
erly held  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Meetings  just  passed  were  favored  with 
the  precious  evidence  of  Divine  Life,  and  the 
Gospel  truths  declared  appeared  to  meet  with 
acceptance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Our  correspondent  also  informs  that,  "in  this 
section  of  Virginia,  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
have  been  gathered.  The  fruit  trees  are  bear- 
ing plentifully,  and  the  corn  fields  look  remark- 
ably well.  The  barns  burnt  during  the  rebel- 
lion are  being  rebuilt,  and  the  hand  of  industry 
is  repairing  the  ravages  of  war.  Surely  this  is 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  good." 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

A  Conference,  to  promote  an  interest  in  First-Day 
Schools,  and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them,  will  be  held  in  Friends'  School-house,  Hisrh 
St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  Ninth  month 
14th,  at  2£  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  this  movement,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  parents,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

West  Chester, 
Thos.  H.  Hall,  Wm.  1ft.  Hayes, 

Lucius  D.  Price,  Ann  S.  Paschall, 

Lydia  H.  Hall. 
Goshen — Thomas  S.  Cox. 
Baltimore — Eli  M.  Lamb. 
Germantoivn — William  Dorsey. 
Philadelphia, 
Dtllwyn  Parrish,  Abigail  Woolman, 

Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Lukens  Webster, 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr. 


NOTICE. 

According  to  announcement,  a  large  number  of 
persons  assembled  in  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Ab- 
ington,  on  the  25th  of  Eighth'  month,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.M.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Peace  Society.  Interesting  remarks  were  of- 
fered by  several  in  attendance, — Friends  and  others, 
— and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Friends' 
Meeting-House,  Germantown,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth 
month,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  JANNEY'S 
HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
Owing  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work  having  be- 
come exhausted,  the  Publisher  was  compelled  to 
defer  forwarding  the  volumes  to  many  subscribers. 
Another  edition  has  been  completed.  Friends  de- 
siring to  subscribe,  or  to  have  additional  copies, 
would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  op- 
portunity of  addressing  to  that  effect, 

The  Publisher,  T.  Ellwood  Zell, 

Nos.  It  and  19  S.  Sixth  St. 


The  letter  furnished  by  A.  H.  L.,  from  B. 
H.y  will  interest  many  who  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  the  poor  Indians;  and  it  will  answer  a  con- 
cern expressed  by  some  of  our  correspondents 
in  relation  to  the  action  which  Friends  should 
take  in  regard  to  them,  and  will  also  show  that 
the  Society  has  not  ceased  its  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  Eds. 

THE  INDIANS. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  8th  mo.  20th,  1867. 
Alfred  H.  Love — 

Esteemed  Friend: — Thy  kind  letter  of  the 
26th  ult.,  enclosing  an  article  from  the  "  City 
Bulletin  "  on  the  Indian  question,  arrived  here 
while  I  was  absent  from  home,  and  I  have  been 
unable,  till  now,  to  acknowledge  its  reception. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  warm  interest 
thou  feels  in  this  oppressed  and  greatly  wronged 
people,  over  whose  destiny  so  dark  a  cloud 
seems  to  be  at  present  impending.    I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  my  last  visit  to 
the  Indian  Department,  on  the  8th  of  the 
present  month,  gave  me  ground  for  greater  en- 
couragement than  I  had  received  at  any  time 
since  the  great  massacre  in  Minnesota, — some 
|  three  years  ago.    The  Acting  Commissioner  of 
j  Indian  Affairs  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
J  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment,  and  especially 
!  amongst  members  of  Congress,  and  others  in 
official  position,  in  the  Indians'  favor.  Their 
eyes  are  becoming  opened  by  the  enormity  of 
the  daily  expenditures  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  an  inquiry  awakened  as  to  the  cause  that  has 
produced  the  present  condition  of  things,  when 
it  is  found  that  injustice,  outrage,  and  cruelty, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  towards  these  helpless 
people,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.    And  the 
Commissioners  emphatically  remarked  that  the 
Government  is  finding  it  cannot  longer  afford 
to  be  unjust  to  the  Indians.    He  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  present  Congressional  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Gens.  Sherman,  Harney  and 
Terry,  Commissioner  Taylor,  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  Henderson,  Sanborrj,and  Tappan,  who 
are  among  the  Western  Indians,  will  carefully 
investigate  the  whole  matter  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  entire  justice  to  the  Indians,  and  re- 
port a  practical  plan  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  present  condition  and  the  future  protection 
of  the  Indians.    He  assured  me  that  nothing 
further  can  at  present  be  done  for  their  interest 
or  assistance,  and,  in  all  probability,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  will  occur  till  said  Commission 
makes  its  report. 

I  may  state  to  thee  that  I  am  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  have  been 
laboring  arduously  for  many  years,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
these  greatly  wronged  people.    A  few  years 
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ago  I  was,  with  great  formality  and  ceremony 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians,  at  Cataraugus,  in  Western  New  York, 
and  a  "  new  name  "  conferred  upon  me — Hai 
-i-wau-noh — which  means  "stand  and  watch/' 
implying  that,  as  my  residence  is  near  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government,  I  must  be 
there  vigilaut  in'  guarding  the  interests  of  the 
Indians.  To  tbis  duty  I  have  endeavored  to 
be  faithful.  I  am  frequently  in  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  them,  asking  for  something  to  be 
done  at  the  Indian  Department,  or  by  Govern- 
ment authorities,  to  which  I  have  always  given 
prompt  attention.  By  request,  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians  of  Minnesota,  I  visited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  the  Indian  Concern 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  several  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  last  winter,  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indians,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  first  bill  that  had  ever  looked  to  that  be- 
nevolent end.  Our  Committee  have  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  Indian  Department, 
and  a  constant  assurance  that  whenever  any 
opportunity  occurs  for  the  benevolent  action 
and  aid  of  Friends  in  behalf  of  the  Indian's 
welfare,  the  Committee  will  be  informed  of  it. 
The  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  ardent  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  justice  and  right  to  the 
Indians.  But  their  efforts  are  frustrated  by 
designing  and  unprincipled  men,  who  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  objects  of  their  care. 
They  have  great  confidence  in  Friends,  and  al 
ways  receive,  with  respectful  attention,  any 
suggestion  we  make.  They  know  we  do  not 
desire  any  office  within  their  gift,  and  could 
not  accept  one  with  an  emolument  attached,  it 
being  a  matter  of  principle  with  us,  to  bear  our 
own  expenses  in  our  labors  in  this  cause,  so  as 
to  continue  disinterested  advocates  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians,  and  that  perfect  right 
and  justice  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  National 
Government.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  too, 
that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  these  disinter- 
ested labors  have  been  blessed  ;  that  is,  the 
fact  being  known  that  we  were  working  and 
travelling  on  their  business  at  our  own  expense, 
without  fee  or  reward,  but  solely  for  their  good, 
and  to  please  the  Great  Spirit,  has  contributed 
to  advance  the  objects  desired. 

In  my  Indian  correspondence,  I  sometimes 
find  touches  of  real  eloquence.  On  returning, 
last  winter,  from  a  visit  to  a  delegation  from 
Minnesota,  then  in  Washington,  I  received 
a  letter  from  En-me  gah-bowh,  one  of  the 
delegation,  a  missionary  among  his  Indian 
brethren,  from  which  I  will  make  some  ex- 
tracts, thinking  they  may  interest  thee  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  24th,  1867. 
"Br.  Hallowell — 

"  Dear  j$ir : — I  was  very  sorry  to  have  so 


short  a  talk  with  you  in  the  Indian  Department. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you.  It  always  interests  us  whenever  we  meet 
the  friends  of  the  Bed  Man,  especially  with  the 
people  of  him  who  first  shook  hands  with  the 
Red  Man  on  this  continent — Wm.  Penn — the 
great  and  noble  man — the  Red  Man's  friend. 

u  We  know  that  his  descendants  are  yet  liv- 
ing, scattered  throughout  this  great  country, 
who  have  yet  the  same  mind,  and  the  same 
heart,  to  do  the  Red  Man  good. 

"  I  came  here  with  this  delegation  of  my 
poor  people,  partly  to  assist  them  in  making  a 
treaty  with  this  great  government,  and  partly, 
which  concerns  me  most  dearly,  to  forward  my 
mission  work  amongst  my  own  people,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi.  To-day 
we  feel  the  pressure  and  the  rapid  strides  of 
civilization  towards  us.  The  white  man,  with 
his  rapid  speed,  is  crowding  us  out  of  our  own 
country,  and  pointing  us  towards  (appropriate 
words)  the  setting  sun  ! 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  poor  wigwam,  with  broken 
heart,  I  meditate  over  the  past  and  the  future. 
The  past  !  Oh  !  I  cannot  recall  the  happy 
days  !  They  are  gone  ! — gone  forever  and  ever. 
The  future  I  all  is  dark  before  me  !  My  path 
is  obscure — my  destiny  inevitable !  I  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  because  I  am  unpitied  and  unloved. 

"And  now  we  turn  our  weeping  hearts  to- 
wards the  Christian  white  man,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  our  eyes ;  to  make  strong  our 
broken  hearts  \  and  to  light<  n  our  paths. 
Our  only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  future  is  to 
become  civilized — to  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  hand  and  in  heart,  and  to  pray  to 
the  God  of  the  white  man. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  our  numbers  were  many. 
Once  we  covered  this  great  country.  From 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  was  the 
Red  Man's  country  and  the  Red  Man's  home. 
To-day  we  are  few  in  number.  We  are  fast 
dwindling  away  ! — falling,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  to — rise — no — more  !  ! 

"  Everything  looks  dark  before  us.  ... 
I  may  venture  to  .stay  a  few  days,  as  I  return 
home,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  but  I  should 
feel  more  at  home. in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  I  know  there  lies  the  hearth  stone  of  the 
great  and  noble  man — Wm.  Penn — the  friend 
of  the  Red  Man." 

But  I  have  filled  my  sheet,  and  must  close. 
I  trust  thou  wilt  not  misunderstand  the  appar- 
ent egotism  of  my  letter.  Although  thou  art 
unknown  to  me,  I  have  written  with  freedom, 
as  to  a  brother,  interested  in  a  concern  which  I 
have  long  had  very  near  at  heart. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  Hallowell. 


Nothing  renders  one  more  happy  than  to 
do  pleasantly  what  one  must  do  from  necessity. 
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From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE   MYSTERIES   OF  NATURE. 
The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  nought, 

Unless  our  eyes,  far  seeing. 
See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 

That  auioaates  its  being. 
The  outward  form  is  not  the  whole, 

But  every  part  i«  moulded 
To  image  forth  an  inward  soul 

That  dimly  is  unfolded. 
The  shadow,  pictured  in  the  lake 

By  every  tree  that  trembles, 
Is  cast  for  more  than  just  the  sake 

Of  that  which  it  resembles. 
The  dew  falls  nightly,  not  alone 

Because  the  meadows  need  it, 
But  on  an  errand  of  its  own 

To  human  souls  that  heed  it. 
The  stars  are  lighted  in  the  skies 

Nut  merely  for  their  shining, 
But,  like  thej looks  of  loving  eyes, 

Have  meanings  worth  divining. 
The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore, 

The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing, 
Are  sent  to  teach  a  mystic  lore 

Which  men  are  wise  in  knowing. 
The  clouds  around  the  mountain-peak, 

The  rivers  in  their  winding, 
Have  secrets  which,  to  all  who  seek, 

Are  precious  in  the  finding. 
Thus  nature  dwells  within  our  reach, 

But,  though  we  stand  so  near  her, 
We  still  interpret'half  her  speech 

With  ears  too  dull  to  hear  her. 
Whoever  at  the  coarsest  sound 

Still  listens  for  the  finest, 
Shall  hear  the  noisy  world  go  round 

To  music  the  divinest. 
Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 

Because  his  heart  is  tender, 
Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  light 

in  every  earthly  splendor. 
So,  since  the  universe  began, 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended, 
The  soul  of  Nature,  soul  of  Man, 

And  soul  of  God  are  blended  1  . 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  MINUTES. 

Gold  is  not  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  great 
masses,  but  in  little  grains.  It  is  sifted  out  of 
the  sand  in  minute  particles,  which,  melted 
together,  produce  the  rich  ingots  which  excite 
the  world's  desire.  So  the  small  moments  of 
time,  its  odds  and  ends,  put  together,  may  form 
a  beautiful  work. 

Hale  wrote  his  "Contemplations"  while  on 
his  law  circuit. 

Dr.  Mascn  Good  translated  "Lucretius"  in  his 
carriage  while,  as  a  physician,  he  rode  from 
door  to  door. 

One  of  the  chancellors  of  France  penned  a 
bulky  volume  in  the  successive  intervals  of 
waiting,  daily,  for  dinner. 

I  Burney  learned  French  and  Italian  while  rid- 
ing on  horseback.  Benjamin  Franklin  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wonderful  stock  of  knowledge 
in  his  dinner  hours  and  evenings,  while  working 
as  a  printer's  boy. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Pres3. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  EXCURSION  ON  THE  WEST- 
CHESTER AND  PHILADELPHIA  RAILROAD. 

BY  INKEE  PENN. 

Swarthmore  College., 

This  edifice,  now  in  course  of  erection,  was 
named  "  Swarthmore"  after  the  manor  on 
which  George  Fox  resided  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  particularly  specified  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  Legislature 
that  this  name  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  the 
building  is  used  for  educational  purposes.  The 
property  bought  by  the  association  consists  of 
92  acres  of  land  fronting  the  railroad;  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  West  estate.  The  building 
in  which  the  celebrated  painter  Benjamin  West 
was  born  is  to  be  seen,  with  its  giant  English 
gable  and  hipped  roof,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  the  college,  and  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  No  change  in  its  original 
features  has  been  made,  except  such  as  may 
have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  painted  caves.  The  room  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  this  dwelling  is  pointed  out  to 
the  visitor  as  the  spot  where  the  great  painter 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  ;  here  was  spent  the 
childhood  of  him  who  gave  to  the  world  that 
renowned  painting  known  as  "  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,"  which  now  forms  such  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  that  valuable  collection  of  ar- 
tistic gems  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  location  of  Swarthmore  College  is  on 
high  ground,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  West- 
dale  station,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  to 
the  east  and  south.  Viewed  from  the  railroad, 
it  will  present,  when  completed,  a  truly  grand 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  main  building 
will  consist  of  a  central  front  of  dressed  granite, 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  con- 
necting wings  on  both  sides  four  stories  high. 
The  whole  length  of  the  building  will  be  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  with  a  depth  of 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  building  is  to  be  covered  by  a  Mansard  roof, 
and  the  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$200,000. 

This  structure  is  being  erected  by  the  Hick- 
site  Friends,  and  the  provisions  made  by  its 
founders  for  the  admission  of  pupils  are  exceed- 
ingly liberal.  Those  belonging  to  other  religious 
denominations  can  send  their  children  to  this 
institution  under  certain  mild  and  equitable 
conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  their  religious 
convictions,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be 
strictly  respected.  There  has  long  been  needed 
a  school  of  the  highest  grade  (such  as  this),  free 
from  the  contaminating  influences  by  which  so 
many  of  our  colleges  are  surrounded,  and  yet 
which  shall  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  the  age. 

In  alluding  to  its  location,  the  Delaware 
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County  American,  an  excellent  and  ably  edited 
paper  published  at  Media,  says:  "No  more 
suitable  place  for  the  college  could  have  been 
chosen.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  se 
eluded  rural  life  with  direct  and  frequent  access 
to  the  city.  The  farm  includes  a  romantic  piece 
of  woodland  bordering  on  Crum  creek,  which, 
in  one  place  is  overhung  by  a  rocky  precipice 
not  less  thau  one  hundred  feet  high,  among  the 
recesses  of  which  grow  a  variety  of  mosses, 
wild  flowers,  and  ferns.  This  property  is  skirted 
by  Crum  creek  along  its  western  boundary,  and 
affords,  by  the  rapid  flow  of  its  waters,  both 
sights  and  sounds  of  beamy." 

Neirly  half  a  mile  from  Westdale  station  the 
cars  pa^s  over  Crum  creek  bridge,  which  is  800 
feet  long,  and  80  feet  high  from  the  water  to 
the  level  of  the  iron  track.  It  has  recently 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  Here  a  fine  view  is  to 
be  had  of  the  windings  of  the  creek. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Crum  creek,  and 
just  eleven  mile3  from  Chestnut  street  bridge,  is 
YVailingford  station,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a 
large  number  of  Philadelphia's  reside,  who 
daily  go  in  by  the  cars  to  attend  to  their  re- 
spective vocations  in  the  city  ;  they  find  this  a 
more  economical  plan  of  living,  and  a  more 
healthy  and  pleasant  one.  The  next  stopping- 
place  is 

Media, 

thirteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Black 
Horse  Hill,"  is  located  on  the  highest  ground 
in  Delaware  county,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of 
justice.  Media  is  chiefly  known  to  the  ou'side 
world  ou  account  of  the  "  temperance  clause" 
in  its  charter,  by  which  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquor  is  prohibited  within  the  borough  limits. 

This  place  is  somewhat  notel  for  its  religious 
advantages;  it  is  well  represented  by  commodi- 
ous churches  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  and  other  denominations.  A  fine 
Court-house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  while 
its  waterworks  afford  occasionally  a  fair  supply 
of  aqueous  element  j  but  no  gas  is  provided  for 
lighting  the  streets,  except  what  is  supplied 
from  the  Court-house  aforesaid.  An  Institute 
of  Science  is  now  being  erected,  in  which  is  to 
be  deposited  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
curiosities,  relating  to  the  natural  history  of 
Delaware  county,  that  has  been  in  process  of 
accumulation  for  nearly  a  century. 

Education  receives  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  in  this  borough,  which  is  noted  for  its 
good  public  schools.  Brook  Hall  Seminary  for 
young  ladies  is  a  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  beautifully  embowered  ifct  shade,  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  conducted  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous 
to  educate  boys  and  girls  together.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Eastman,  the 
educated  and  talented  Principal;  has  been  emi- 


nently successful  in  the  management  of  her 
school,  which  has  been  attended  by  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Inebriate  Asylum. 

On  the  southwestern  verge  of  the  borough, Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish,  formerly  of  the  "  Training 
School,"  has  established  an  asylum  or  retreat 
for  inebriates,  which  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  building  is  furnished  with  the  ut- 
most elegance — with  everything  that  conveni- 
ence or  comfort  can  suggest — while  even  musi- 
cal instruments  and  other  modes  of  amusement 
have  been  provided  to  make  this  an  attractive 
home  to  all  who  may  feel  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing it  in  order  to  have  effectual  "aid  and  com- 
fort" rendered  them  in  their  efforts  to  reform. 
The  system  is  entirely  on  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, and  the  means  adopted  are  the  most  effect- 
ive that  have  yet  been  devised  to  reclaim  the 
inebriate  from  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation. 

A  farm  of  107  acres  of  laud  has  been  pur- 
chased near  Darby  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
adapted  especially  to  this  purpose,  but  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Media  and  vicinity  offer  sufficient 
inducements,  the  grounds  will  be  sold  and  the 
buildings  permanently  located  at  that  place. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  add  to  its  prosperity 
that  should  not  be  lost.  The  enterprise  of  Dr. 
Parrish  is  a  noble  one,  and  should  receive  libe- 
ral pecuniary  support  from  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity everywhere.  He  has,  so  far,  met  with 
the  most  flattering  appreciation  of  the  utility  of 
his  scheme  of  reformation. 

In  the  brief  time  that  it  has  been  opened  I 
twelve  have  entered  the  institution,  which  will  I 
not  afford  accommodations  for  more  than  i 
twenty,  although  it  is  a  large  edifice.  When  j 
the  new  buildings  are  erected  they  are  expected  i 
to  accommodate  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per-  • 
sons.  There  are  but  two  other  institutions  off! 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  is  M 
at  Boston.  Mass  ,  and  the  other  at  Binghamton,  ,|n 
N.  Y.  Both  have  met  with  unexpected  encour- 
agement in  their  efforts  in  reclaiming  the  fallen 
inebriate.  Out  of  two  thousand  who  sought 
and  received  permission  to  enter  the  former, 
there  were  fifty  per  cent,  who  went  away,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  perfectly  cured.  No  in- 
formation of  even  a  single  case  of  relapse  into 
intemperate  habits  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  board  of-  managers.  This  re- 
sult must  be  highly  gratifying.  The  course  of 
treatment,  in  the  Media  as  in  the  Boston  re- 
treat, is  intended  to  destroy  the  inclination  to 
drink  intoxicating  beverages. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Media,  and  in  full  view 
from  the  railroad,  is  that  immense  and  imposing 
structure,  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  It  will  aecommo- 
dateone  hundred  and  sixty  pupils, cost$140,000, 
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md  was  built,  in  a  great  measure,  by  appropria- 
ions  made  by  the  State.  It  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
F.  N.  Kerlin,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attain- 
nents.  The  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
lition. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  views 
pf  the  beautiful  rolling  country  around  Media 
s  to  be  had  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hili 
upon  which  this  Asylum  for  Idiots  is  placed. 
iFrotn  the  broad  stone  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
bortico  the  eye  may  photograph  long  successions 
pf  hill  and  dale  undulating  into  each  other, 
ind  plaided  with  rich  fields,  whi^h  vary  in 
polor  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
harvests.  The  asylum  stands  out  from  agaiust 
i  dusty  background  of  forest,  and  the  compara- 
ively  small  number  of  trees  in  front  intervene 
Detween  the  observer  and  the  prospect  he  ob- 
serves without  intercepting  the  latter. 

The  road  from  Media,  which  is  about  a  mile 
listant,  is  both  a  hilly  and  a  sunny  one,  but  is 
;|iedged  in  by  plenty  of  greenery.  The  reward 
l)f  the  hot  and  toilsome  passage  is  found  in  the 
perfection  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
isylum,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  presiding  phy- 
sician and  the  matron. 

When  I  called  there  this  morning,  however, 
n  company  with  a  friend,  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  summer  vacation  had 
commenced  on  the  previous  Thursday,  August 
L  and  would  last  six  weeks.    Consequently  only 
k  very  few  of  the  pupils  were  about.    I  did  not 
Bee  more  than  seven  or  eight.    The  institution 
s  at  present  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
ixty  two.    This  number  appears  to  be  the  com- 
Jplement,  as  an  application  in  favor  of  an  epileptic 
imbecile  had  already  been  refused  that  morning. 

Upon  entering  by  the  main  door  the  visitor 
(steps  into  a  broad  hall  and  thence  into  a  recep- 
|:ion-room  opening  upon  the  right  hand  side. 
An  idiotic  girl  was  in  attendance,  who  ▼ouch- 
jsafed  no  reply  to  repeated  inquiries  for  the 
doctor,  but  remained  seated  and  staring  with  a 
port  of  lethargic  curiosity,  first  at  one  of  us  and 
then  at  the  other,  and  smiling  secretly  to  her 
Jaelf.  Presently  the  doctor  entered,  and  ringing 
khe  bell  requested  the  matron  to  be  so  good  as 
ml  show  us  over  the  asylum.  The  doctor  him 
(self  I  should  take  to  be  a  most  humane  and 
jjkind  man,  and  his  matron  is  a  small  and  ex- 
jtremely  neat  lady,  with  a  gentle  voice,  quiet 
planners,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted 
Ito  judge,  much  tact. 

The  long  corridor  on  the  first  floor  opens  upon 
Iseveral  school  rooms  and  a  gymnasium,  as  well 
las  upon  a  number  of  bed-rooms  and  sitting- 
jrooms.  All  of  these  rooms  are  light  and  cheer- 
Iful,  and  some  of  the  bed-rooms  are  hung  with 
(baskets  and  vases  of  natural  flowers.  In  some 
lof  the  bed- rooms  there  are  as  many  as  six  or 
(eight  beds,  but  the  rooms  themselves  are  so 
spacious  and  well-ventilated  that  the  charge  of 


over- crowding  cannot  be  very  vigorously  sus- 
tained. It  is  on  the  school-rooms,  however,  and 
on  the  large  hall  up  stairs,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  come,  that  the  visitor's  chief  praise  will  be 
lavished.  The  school-rooms  are  three  in  num- 
ber, separated  from  each  other  by  glass  windows, 
the  panes  of  the  lowest  two  rows  of  which  are 
opaque.  The  studies  in  these  several  rooms  are 
graduated  to  the  range  of  intellect  discovered 
in  the  various  pupils.  The  latter  vary  between 
all  ages,  l<  from  children  of  five,"  as  the  matron 
happily  observed,  to  "  children  of  forty." 
There  are  very  few  eases  in  which  nothing  can 
be  done.  In  the  lowest  school-room,  or  what 
might  be  termed  the  primary  school,  the  stu- 
dies resemble  amusements  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Colored  building-blocks  give  the 
beginner  an  idea  of  form  and  color;  colored 
balls,  on  horizontal  wires,  further  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  add  a  little  arithmetic.  The  cupboard 
in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  kept  in 
the  primary  school  resembles  the  storehouse  of 
a  nursery.  Playthings  are  the  books  of  the 
idiot  children  who  come  here.  Things  fanciful 
and  sportive  are  put  before  the  purblind  eyes  of 
the  mind  to  teach  things  useful  and  real.  All 
the  school  rooms  are  hung  with  colored  prints 
representing  Scriptural,  woodland,  or  household 
scenes.  The  corridors  also  are  hung  with 
painted  mottoes,  some  of  them  Solomon's  pro- 
verbs, and  others  with  that  mixture  of  worldly 
prudence  in  them  which  is  not  always  inconsis- 
tent with  divinity.  In  the  secondary  school 
studies  a  little  higher  in  grade,  such  as  geogra- 
phy, are  taken  up.  In  the  third  school-room 
there  is  a  blackboard  and  an  imitation  clock,  on 
which  patients  are  taught  to  tell  the  time  of 
day — a  feat  not  always  readily  accomplished  by 
intelligent  children.  A  number  of  copy-books 
were  shown  us,  in  some  of  which  were  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
and,  I  might  add,  of  teachers  also.  One  of 
the  best-written  sentences  we  noticed  was,  "We 
go  home  August  1,  1867."  Perhaps  the  heart 
of  the  writer  helped  his  hand.  The  gymnasium 
into  which  we  were  shown  was  furnished  with  two 
bowling  alleys,  somewhat  out  of  repair,  owing 
to  the  rough  usage  they  had  naturally  experi- 
enced. Two  idiot  boys,  apparently  about  eight- 
teen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  the  only  oc- 
cupants, and  were  lolling  on  a  sort  of  settee 
improvised  out  of  an  unplaned  plank.  The 
matron  seemed  to  think  they  would  do  better 
in  the  fresh  air.  To  this  they  objected,  and 
she  managed  to  extract  a  good-natured  guffaw 
out  of  them  by  the  suggestion  that,  if  they  were 
at  all  ill,  the  doctor  should  administer  an  imme- 
diate dose  of  medicine.  Beside  the  bowling 
alleys,  the  gymnasium  was  furnished  with  the 
usual  array  of  exercising  bars  and  ropes.  The 
room  itself  is  light  and  very  lofty.  Attendants 
are  always  present  during  the  exercises. 
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In  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  into  which  we 
were  shown,  four  idiot  girls  were  sitting:.  It 
was  then  a  little  'after  eleven  in  the  morning. 
They  were  all  young;  the  oldest  about  twenty, 
the  youngest  about  fifteen.  The  one  to  whom 
we  were  especially  introduced  was  reading  a 
magazine,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  matron, 
read  aloud,  and  with  some  intelligence,  a  little 
poem  entitled  "  Snow."  In  spite  of  some  mal- 
formation or  disfigurement  of  countenance, 
which  gave  a  mashed  appearance  to  the  face, 
her  expression  was  somewhat  pleasing.  She 
informed  us  that  she  was  always  good  ;  that  she 
never  did  anything  bad.  She  made  several 
rambling  remarks  about  her  brother,  who  she 
first  said  lived  in  England,  and  t&eri  that  he 
lived  in  New  York.  She  favored  the  gentle- 
man who  had  allowed  me  to  be  his  companion 
with  a  prolonged  stare,  of  sufficient  power,  one 
would  think,  to  photograph  his  features  upon 
her  mind  for  at  least  a  century.  She  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  one  of  the  school-rooms,  and 
of  giving  the  most  amazing  answers  to  geo- 
graphical questions.  At  the  request  of  the 
matron  she  defined  a  desert,  which  she  stated  to 
be  "  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Egyptian  side 
of  the  Andes.  Yes/'  she  replied  to  further 
interrogatories,  with  a  decisive  shake  of  the 
head,  "it's  on  the  Sahara  side  of  the  desert." 
The  three  other  idiot  occupants  meanwhile 
gazed  on  with  grins  expressive  of  charitable 
condolement  of  such  deplorable  ignorance  !  A 
book-case  in  the  room  was  filled  with  pretty 
samples  of  needlework. 

We  bade  farewell  to  the  matron  and  the  doc- 
tor, well  pleased  with  a  visit  which  cannot  but 
be  of  interest  to  the  visitor  of  intelligence 
and  feeling.  On  leaving  we  stopped  and  spoke 
to  a  pensive- looking  boy,  of  about  thirteen,  with 
fine  blue  eyes,  and  dark  fringe  of  lashes,  who 
blushed  a  little  when  spoken  to,  and  was  hardly 
got  out  of  his  penniveness  and  solitude.  He  it 
was  who  had  been  five  years  learning  to  write. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  VALUE  OP  GOOD  MEN. 

Although  it  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to 
produce  moral  excellence,  yet  its  influence  is  so 
modified  by  the  peculiar  disposition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  person  through  whom  it  acts, 
that  we  are  often  bound  to  concede  that  people 
are  religious  whom  we  do  not  regard  pre-emi- 
nent for  goodness.  We  look  for  an  assemblage 
of  graces  where  goodness  is  the  distinguishing 
quality,  which  may  not  always  be  found,  even 
where  piety  is  admitted  to  exist.  When  we 
refer  to  a  person  as  emphatically  good,  we  im- 
ply that  there  is  an  unusual  tenacity  of  moral 
purpose,  great  depth  of  moral  feeling,  largeness 
of  benevolence,  sweetness  of  disposition,  as 
well  as  a  most  delicate  perception  of  justice 
and  propriety  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  God 


is  profoundly  reverenced,  and  man  is  tenderly 
loved — the  soul  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
nobler  and  gentler  calls  of  God  and  nature. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  original  consti- 
tution has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
such  a  character.  We  have  known  persons 
seemingly  so  happily  tempered,  in  whom  all  the 
physical  and  mental  functions  appeared  from 
childhood  to  operate  with  such  admirable  pre- 
cision, that  they  could  hardly  help  being  good- 
natured  ;  and  undoubtedly  .good  nature  is  the 
very  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  moral  good- 
ness. Others,  again,  inherit  by  transmission  a 
sort  of  virus  in  their  blood  and  nerves  which  is 
an  ever-disturbing  force,  rendering  them  mor- 
bid and  restive — subjects  of  very  difficult  con- 
quest, on  whom  the  fruits  of  holiness  are  apt  to 
grow,  however  large  in  size,  yet  a  little  acrid 
to  the  taste.  Still,  it  is  the  province  of  grace 
and  culture  not  only  to  work  upon  and 
through  naturally  healthful  traits  as  favoring 
conditions  of  moral  excellence,  but  also  to  rec- 
tify perversions  by  infusions  of  corrective  pow- 
er, which  shall  thoroughly  renovate  the  charac- 
ter and  secure  the  utmost  consistency  of  spirit- 
ual growth.  Under  their  joint  influence,  every 
one  may  maintain  in  exact  proportions  all  the 
relative  parts  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  attain  that  which  may  be  fitly  regarded  the 
perfection  of  beauty — moral  goodness. 

Setting  aside,  however,  what  is  possible  to 
this  or  that  particular  person,  it  is  the  great 
worth  of  the  good  man  to  which  we  wish  to 
bear  witness.  He  is  the  very  salt  of  society. 
And  fortunately  for  almost  all  communities,  at 
least  one  such  man  is  to  be  found  everywhere. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  wealthy,  the  best  educated  citizen  of 
his  neighborhood;  but  be  his  surroundings 
what  they  may,  he  is  the  centre  of  a  distinct 
class  of  influences  indispensable  to  the  weal  of 
society.  He  stands  firm  when  others  are 
yielding;  the  farthest  removed  from  dishonest 
tricks,  or  heated  strifes,  he  is  a  composer  of 
differences.  Always  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  he  is  calm  when  oth- 
ers around  him  are  violent  and  alarmed  ;  inva- 
riably careful  in  forming  and  expressing  his 
opinions,  his  judgment  is  deferred  to  when  the 
heats  of  passion  have  subsided,  and  men  wish 
to  ascertain  the  path  of  safety.  One  such  per- 
son in  a  community,  one  such  Christian  in  a 
church,  is  of  more  value  than  thousands  of  sil- 
ver and  gold.  Great  multitudes  of  people  can- 
not have,  in  the  strict  sense,  minds  of  their 
own.  They  either  lack  original  capacity  or 
training ;  and  they  must  have  some  such  man 
insensibly  to  think  for  them,  to  be  their  moral 
or  spiritual  guide,  lie  becomes  a  reservoir 
which  is  constantly  tapped  for  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. Lesser  and  feebler  souls  take  hold  of 
his  strength,  and  are  held  up  by  it.    By  the 
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riches  of  a  single  rich  man,  employed  in  manu-  ] 
facture  or  commerce,  hundreds  of  poor  families  j 
may  live,  and  so  there  may  issue  from  the 
heart  of  one  good  man  streams  of  religious 
wealth  which  will  nourish  and  indirectly  sus- 
tain very  many  who  are  not  so  much  producers 
as  consumers  in  the  religious  world. 

What  the  Church  needs,  what  the  world 
needs,  is  the  multiplication  of  such  men.  We 
I  want  not  solid  men,  whose  only  solidity  is  in 
their  masses  of  money,  but  men  of  solid  virtue, 
whose  fortunes  and  learning  are  the  least  for 
which  they  are  distinguished,  who  carry  with 
them  a  weight  in  their  words  and  acts  derived 
not  from  their  bags  of  gold,  but  from  their 
thoroughly  understood  and  readily  conceded, 
moral  integrity.  To  such  truly  good  men  we 
must  look  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  piety,  as  to 
great  men  we  look  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
empire  of  speculative  truth. —  The  Methodist. 

Nothing  ought  to  wound  an  upright  soul  so 
much  as  falseness.  But  as  God  has  not  estab- 
lished us  as  correctors  of  the  human  race,  and 
and  as  charity  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins, 
I  should  abstain  from  speaking  of  those  of  others. 
Because,  if  God  had  given  them  the  grace  that 
he  has  granted  us;  they  might  have  been  far 
better  than  we. 


THE  ANT  LION. 

I  was  going  into  a  deep  forest  alone  on  foot, 
I  with    my    blanket,   and    food,    and  cooking 
I  utensils  on  my  back.    The  day  was  very  hot, 
j  and  the  road  seemed  very  lonely  and  long, 
j  Just  before  plunging  into  the  woods,  I  passed 
over  a  piece  of  land  which  some  hunter's  fire 
had  burned  over.    Nothing  was  left  but  here 
and  there  a  tall  stump  of  a  tree,  blackened  by 
the  fire,  and  entirely  dead,  and  now  and  then  a 
great  rock  which  had  its  covering  all  feurned 
j  off,  and  which  was  left  to  be  bleached  in  the 
sun,  and  to  be  pelted  by  the  storms.  Under 
the  shadow  of  one  of  these  huge  rocks  I  sat 
down  to  rest.    Every  bird  was  still,  and  every 
leaf  hung  motionless  on  the   trees,  and  the 
only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  murmur  of  a 
distant  waterfall  far  away  in  the  forest 

"  I  am  now/'  I  said  to  myself,  "  beyond  the 
reach  of  men,  and  almost  beyond  animal  life  : 
I  can't  see  a  living  thing  moving:  this  is  soli- 
tude !" 

Just  then  I  noticed  something  that  caused 
the  sand  to  fly  up  from  the  middle  of  my  foot- 
path ;  and  looking  carefully  at  it,  I  soon  satis- 
fied myself  what  it  was.  It  was  a  small  insect 
that  had  burrowed  down  in  the  sand,  and  with 
his  tail  or  some  other  apparatus  (I  could  not 
see  what)  he  was  throwing  up  the  sand  fast 
and  thick,  flow  it  flew  !  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  made  for  himself  a  hole  about  the  size  and 
depth  of  a  large  coffee-cup.    It  was  shaped  very 


|  much  like  a  coffee-cup,  as  nearly  so  as  the 
j  dry  sand  would  take  that  shape.  The  sand 
was  dry  in  a  few  moments,  and  of  course  would 
very  readily  roll  down  into  the  centre.  I  had 
read  of  the  creature,  but  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore. He  was  a  little  dark-looking  fellow  ;  and 
now  he  put  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
den,  and  pushing  himself  into  the  sand,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  little  black  horn, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  sticking  out  in  sight.  It 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  point  of  a  small 
rusty  needle.  This  was  the  ant-lion,  and  that 
was  his  den. 

After  the  sand  was  dry,  and  while  the  hunt- 
er was  still  buried  in  the  sand,  I  had  a  speci- 
men of  his  skill  and  power.  A  little  red  ant 
came  running  along,  seeking  food  for  herself 
and  her  young.  So  she  climbed  up  on  the  rim 
of  this  sandy  cup,  and  peeped  over  to  see  if  she 
could  see  anything.  Presently  she  seemed  to 
suspect  danger,  and  tried  to  scramble  off.  Alas  ! 
it  was  too  late  ;  the  sands  rolled  under  her  feet, 
and  down  she  went  to  the  bottom  ;  when  in  an  in- 
stant that  little  black  horn  opened  like  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  "  clip,"  and  the  poor  ant  had  one  leg 
cut  off !  Now  she  saw  her  danger,  and  struggled 
to  mount  up  the  sides.  The  lion  did  not  move 
or  show  himself.  He  knew  what  he  was  about. 
And  now  the  poor  thing  struggled  to  climb  up; 
but  one  leg  is  gone,  and  she  finds  it  hard  work. 
But  she  has  got  almost  to  the  top  and  almost 
out,  when  the  sands  slip,  and  down  she  rolls 
again  to  the  bottom.  "  Clip,"  go  the  shears, 
and  a  second  leg  is  gone.  v 

She  now  seems  terrified  beyond  measure,  and 
struggles  hard  ;  but  she  gets  up  but  a  little  way 
before  she  slips  again,  and  another  leg  is  off. 
She  now  gives  up  the  struggle,  and  the  lion  de- 
vours her  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then,  with  a 
snap  of  his  tail  or  paddle,  throws  the  skin  of 
the  ant  entirely  out  of  the  cup,  and  the  trap  is 
now  set  for  another.  A  fly  crept  down  to  see 
what  was  smelling  so  good  there ;  and  again 
"  clip,"  and  his  wmg  was  off!  and  he  was  a 
second  course  of  the  dinner.  I  found  several 
more  such  dens,  and  around  them  lay  the  skins 
of  the  dead,  but  the  inside  looked  clean  and  in- 
nocent. There  was  no  Hon  to  be  seen,  but  the 
destroyer  is  there  !  The  dead  are  shoved  out  of 
sight. 

0,  ant-lion  !  you  are  a  preacher  to  me.  I 
now  see  how  it  is  that  our  young  men,  as  they 
walk  over  sandy  places,  have  their  feet  slide. 
They  go  into  the  hotel.  It  is  all  fair  and  in- 
viting. They  take  a  glass  of  drink;  and 
"  clip,"  they  are  crippled.  They  will  soon  roll 
back  and  take  another,  every  time  the  destroyer 
cutting  off  their  power  to  escape.  They  go  to 
places  of  sin,  and  know  not  that  the  dead 
are  there !  Ah  !  every  fall  makes  the  next 
easier,  and  the  probability  of  escape  less  and 
less. 
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I  see  how  it  is  with  our  children.  They  go 
into  the  street,  they  fall  into  bad  company,  and 
every  profane  word  they  hear,  every  improper 
word  they  use,  every  indelicate  thought  they 
allow,  is  like  having  a  leg  cut  off;  they  go 
feebly,  and  c^n  hardly  escape  ruin. 

0,  aut-lion  !  I  wish  all  our  children  could  see 
thee,  so  cunning  for  mischief,  so  cruel  to  thy 
victims,  so  much  like  that  great  lion,  the  wicked 
one,  who  seeketh  "  whom  he  may  devour." — 
Dr.  Todd. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS'  MOTHER. 

"  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,"  says  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Briggs,  "  I  left  Washington  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  spring.  While  at  home  I  possess- 
ed myself  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Adams'  mother, 
and  read  them  with  exceeding  interest.  I 
remember  an  expression  in  one  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  her  son,  while  yet  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  Europe.  Said  she,  '  I  would 
rather  see  you  laid  in  your  grave,  than  you 
should  grow  up  a  profane  and  graceless  boy.' 

u  After  returning  to  Washington,  I  went  over 
and  said  to  Mr.  Adams  :  '  I  have  found  out  who 
made  you  !' " 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  V  said  he. 

"I  replied,  <  I  have  been  reading  the  letters 
of  your  mother.'  " 

"  Had  I  spoken  of  that  dear  name  to  some 
little  boy  who  had  been  for  weeks  away  from 
bis  dear  mother,  his  eyes  could  not  have  flashed 
more  brightly,  or  his  face  glowed  more  quickly, 
than  did  the  eye  and  face  of  that  venerable  old 
man  when  I  pronounced  the  name  of  his  moth- 
er. He  stood  up  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and 
emphatically  said:  'Yes,  Mr.  Briggs,  all  that  is 
good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  mother/ 

"  Oh,  what  a  testimony  was  that  from  this 
venerable  man  to  his  mother,  -who  had,  in  his 
remembrance,  all  the  stages  of  his  manhood  ! 
4  All  that  is  good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  mother  !' 
Mothers,  think  of  this  when  your  bright-eyed 
little  boy  is  about.  Mothers  make  the  first 
impressions  upon  their  children,  and  these  are 
the  last  to  be  effaced/' — The  Moravian. 


Uses  of  Prayer. — Let  prayer  be  the  key 
of  the  morning  and  the  bolt  of  the  evening. 
— Henry. 

ITEMS. 

The  International  Anti-Slavery  Congress,  com- 
posed of  leading  anti-slavery  men  of  the  world,  com- 
menced its  sessions  in  Paris  on  the  20th  ult.  Large 
numbers  of  Americans,  and  many  representatives  of 
the  African  race,  were  present.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Congress  is  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  memorial  to 
all  those  powers  which  tolerate  human  slavery  with- 
in their  dominious,  urging  the  total  abolition  of  hu- 
man bondage. 

The  Coolie  Trade  and  its  abuse3  are  exciting  at- 
tention in  China.    The  coolie  trade  at  Macao  is  de- 


clared by  the  British  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  to  be 
an  organized  slave  trade.  The  emigiation  is  not 
voluntary.  The  unhappy  coolies  are  kidnapped  and 
forced  i  ito  slavery  by  traders.  The  only  way  to  cope 
with  the  evil,  it  is  thought,  will  be  to  prohibit  coolie 
emigration  altogether  at  EL  ng  Kong,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  will  be  memorialized  to  that  tffect. 
So  long  as  the  emigration  from  Hong  Koug  contin- 
ues, the  Macao  Government,  it  is  said,  will  pretend 
that  their  trade  is  conducted  under  the  same  regula- 
tions. 

The  first  train  of  cars  has  crossed  Mount  Cenis, 
from  France  to  Italy.  This  event  occurred  even 
sooner  than  was  generally  expected,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  energy  with  which  this  great  engineer- 
ing project  has  been  pushed.  The  spring  or  sum- 
mer of  1870  will  probably  witness  the  completion  of 
the  tunnel. 

A  Small  Piece  of  Work. — A  most  curious  and 
interesting  model  in  the  Fiench  exhibition,  is  that 
of  the  Rock  and  Fortress  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  fleet  of 
ships  lying  in  the  harbor.  This  fleet  consists  of  a 
ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  sieam  corvette,  a 
brig  and  a  schooner,  every  spar  and  rope  being  rep- 
resented; and  yet  the  hulls  of  these  little  vessels 
were  constructed  out  of  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  a 
cherry  stone.  The  Rock  and  Fortress  of  Gibraltar 
are  in  the  same  proportions,  and  the  noble  structure 
can  be  covered  over  with  a  florin. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 

A  Bread-Making  Machine  is  said  to  be  the  latest 
New  England  invention.  This  machine,  according 
to  description,  consists  of  a  deep  bread  pan,  within 
which  two  polished  iron  rollers  are  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  crank  and  gearing,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  mix  the  materials  and  aereate  and  knead  the 
dough  in  the  most  thorough  manuer.  The  materials 
are  put  in  and  the  crank  is  turned  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  dough  is  ready  for  rising,  or  for  the 
oven,  according  to  its  kind.  The  machine  cleans 
itself,  and  there  is  no  necessity  fur  touching  the 
dough  with"  the  hands  till  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  pans  for  baking.  The  machine,  it  is  claimed, 
will  knead  cake  and  pastry  quite  as  well  as  bread. 

Silk  from  Fishes' Eggs. — M.  Joly,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Chemical  News,  has  discovered  in  the  eggs  of 
fishes  of  the  family  of  the  Salacians  (the  ray)  that 
their  external  envelope  is  formed  of  a  very  close  tis- 
sue, composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  delicate 
filaments,  which  are  easily  removed  and  separated. 
Once  drawn  out,  they  possess  the  appearance,  color 
and  finish  of  cocoon  silk,  serving  without  trouble 
for  ti?sue  of  ordinary  silk  or  silk  wad.  The  interior 
of  the  egg  contains  an  albuminous,  white  subtance, 
which  can  serve  usefully  in  competition  with  the 
white  of  hens'  eggs  for  printing  on  tissues.  They 
contain  a  considerable  quantity,  as  each  one  weighs 
on  an  average  240  grammes,  about  7}  ounces. 

Meteors. — M.  Danubre'e,  who  has  been  investiga- 
ting the  specimens  of  meteorites  in  the  Paris  col- 
lection, divides  all  the  meteorites  into  two  primary 
groups — Siderites  and  Asiderites — the  former  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  and 
the  latter  by  its  absence.  The  Asiderites  contain 
one  group  only,  which  is  termed  Asideres.  The  Si- 
derites are  divided  into  two  sections  :  in  the  first  the 
specimens  do  not  enclose  stony  particles,  and  in  this 
we  find  the  group  of  Holosideres  ;  in  the  second  both 
iron  and  stony  matter  are  present.  This,  then,  in- 
cludes two  groups  :  Syssideres,  in  which  the  iron  is 
seen  a3  a  continuous  ma39,  and  Sporadosideres,  in 
which  the  iron  is  present  in  the  form  of  scattered 
grains. 
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quaint  Dutch  pictures,  which  have  a  certain  real- 
ism of  their  own,  and  yet  touch  no  chord  to 
which  our  own  lives  respond.  Was  it  a  healthy 
life,  this  religious  life  of  seventy  years  ago?  A 
strange,  silent  beauty  rests  on  it  now,  like  the 
calm  on  a  dead  man's  face.  The  quiet  home  in 
Lavenham,  where  "a  handsome  dwelling  with 
spacious  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit," 
were  to  be  had  for  6/.  a  year ;  where  the  mother 
read  aloud  at  meals,  and  no  moment  in  the  day 
was  suffered  to  be  lost;  where  the  winter  months 
pass  in  unbroken  quiet;  yet  the  days  in  their 
well  filled  order  did  not  seem  monotonous;  where 
the  mornings  were  spent  by  the  girls  in  what 
would  now  be  called  households rudgcry,  but 
which  with  them  seems  only  to  have  left  them 
fresher  for  the  evening's  work,  the  writing  of 
those  verses  which  have  been  the  delight  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  children  since,  and  are 
likely  to  last  when  the  essays  of  maturer  years 
have  been  long  forgotten.  That  Jane  Taylor's 
stories  and  essays  found  so  wide  and  eager  a 
reception  proved  she  was  the  exponent  of  the 
thoughts  of  maoy  at  that  time.  There  had 
already  begun  the  reaction  from  the  fierce  infi- 
delity and  careless  libertinism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  strong  desire,  not  after  a  higher  life 
exactly — that  was  to  follow* — but  after  a  sense 
of  completeness,  satisfaction,  roundness,  as  it 
were,  in  the  daily  routine,  and  men,  but  more 
especially  women,  who  never  dreamed  of  eternal 
life  as  a  thing  already  begun,  who  had  not  the 
faintest  perception  that  Christ  revealed  more 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   TAYLORS  OF  ONGAR.* 

These  volumes  are  worth  looking  at  carefully. 
We  use  the  words  "  looking  at "  deliberately.  A 
few  may  fiod  reading  them  through  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable,  a  far  larger  class  will  gladly 
4  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  first  vol- 
ume, and  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who,  with 
ourselves,  will  be  led  carefully  to  study  both 
(not  without  a  consciousness  that  the  task  is 
somewhat  irksome),  from  a  desire  fully  to  follow 
out  the  trains  of  thought  they  suggest.  Here, 
in  these  pages,  the  author  of  the  Physical  The- 
ory of  Another  Life,  and  the  inventor  of  more 
than  one  skilful  mechanical  device,  with  his  sis- 
ter, the  well  known  Jane  Taylor,  live  before  us. 
Seldom  long  separated  from  each  other,  all  their 
it  earlier  live3  spent  in  the  most  intimate  inter- 
J  change  of  thought,  one  has  scarcely  passed  from 
amongst  us,  whilst  the  voice  of  the  other  has 
been  silent  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  and  as  we 
(•  look  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  read  these 
fragments  from  a  pen  that  from  one  generation 
to  another  in  this  family  seems  to  have  been  nev- 
er idle,  we  see  that  in  the  interval  of  that  short 
i  forty  years  a  silent  revolution,  mightier  than  the 
J  '  one  which  marked  their  earlier  years,  has  taken 
place  among  us.  The  Essays  in  Rhyme  may  rest 
on  our  shelves  beside  Cowper  or  Young,  Display 
beside  decision,  but  we  look  at  them  as  at  some 

*  The,  Taylors  of  Ongar.    Edited  by  the  Rv.  Isaac 
Taylor,  M.A.   London  :  Jackson,  Walford  &  Hodder. 
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than  divines  taught,  nevertheless  believed  in 
duty  as  a  grand  principle,  leading  along  a 
straight  road  to  a  desirable  though  unknown 
goal.  And  the  school  was  not  a  despicable  one. 
The  women  at  least  learned  much  a  later  gen- 
eration seems  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,  the 
children  nursed  in  it  have  some  of  them  outlived 
it,  but  we  should  like  to  be  sure  the  present  age 
will  produce  equally  fine  specimens  of  character, 
— men  who,  when  their  English  is  rusty,  will 
have  their  honor  bright, — women  who,  when 
their  hair  is  white,  will  still  find  men  the  better 
for  their  presence.  We  have  learned  to  despise 
a  story  with  a  moral,  to  believe  that, — 

"Liberal  applications  lie 
In  Art  as  Nature,  dearest  friend  ;  ' 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 
Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end." 

We  have  done  with  "  Mirrors  and  Looking- 
Glasses,"  are  tired,  in  short,  of  looking  at  our 
own  small  selves,  begin  to  think  we  are,  after  all, 
but  atoms  in  a  universe,  the  resources  of  which 
are  daily  opening  more  widely  to  our  view.  It  is  a 
higher,  at  least,  a  wider  life,  but  we  return  to 
look  again  at  the  pioneers  who  cut  the  way  to 
it  for  us,  through  many  a  huge  impediment. 
These  Taylors  were  amongst  them,  not  in  the 
van,  but  steadily  doing  the  work.  One  of  the 
earliest  amongst  them  who  took  "the  family  pen" 
into  his  hand,  Charles  Taylor,  the  well  read 
editor  of  Calmet,  uncle  to  Isaac  Taylor,  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  is  well  sketched  in  these 
volumes.  The  "  artist  scholar,"  to  whom  work 
was  play,  and  rest  work,  "teeming  with  repressed 
energy,"  so  repressed,  he  seems  to  have  turned 
some  key  upon  his  deeper  intellectual  nature 
when  he  left  his  study,  and  never  at  the  family 
table  discoursed  of  the  matters  wherewith  his 
brain  was  teeming.  His  table  talk,  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  an  instance  in  illustration  of  j 
Talleyrand's  reply  to  an  impertinent  physician, 
who  had  tried  to  lead  him  into  State  affairs, 
'  Sir,  I  never  talk  of  things  that  I  understand.'  " 
To  the  last  he  loved  his  work,  but  shrank  from 
the  fame  which  attended  it.  We  gather  from 
this  sketch  that  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  engraver,  was  to 
be  found  at  home,  but  the  editor  of  Calmet 
nowhere. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book,  however, 
centres  around  Jane  Taylor,  and  it  is  almost  as 
the  antiquarian  looks  at  some  ancient-seeming 
coin,  whose  modern  date  he  more  than  half  sus- 
pects, that  we  look  at  these  letters  of  not  yet 
fifty  years  ago.  The  names  are  the  familiar 
names  of  places  and  people  yet  among  us,  but 
the  style,  which  had  lasted  many  a  long  year, 
has  passed  away  for  ever;  a  wilder  life,  quicker 
travelling,  and  cheap  postage  have  rendered  im- 
possible the  long  sententious  letters  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  last  century. 

In  one  of  Jane  Taylor's  letters  she  gives  an 
amusing  clue  to  the  success  which  attended  her 


Bymns  for  Infants.  "  My  method  was  to  shut 
my  eyes  and  imagine  the  presence  of  some  pretty 
little  mortal,  and  then  endeavor  to  catch,  as  it 
were,  the  very  language  it  would  use  on  the 
subject  before  me,  and  I  have  failed  so  frequent- 
ly, because  so  frequently  I  was  compelled  to 
say,  "Now  you  may  go,  my  dear,  I  shall  finish 
the  hymn  myself.'  "  And  so  quietly  working, 
a  life  touched  with  many  lines  of  sadness  slipped 
away,  not  without  leaving  its  mark. 

The  "  family  pen,"  which  has  never  been  suf- 
fered to  drop,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one,  who, 
though  the  editor,  never  introduces  himself  in 
these  volumes.  But  there  is  poetry  in  the  stern- 
est lines  of  his  most  simple  prose,  and  in  the 
hour  when  "  life  is  all  retouched  again,"  there 
will  be  many  a  bright  thread  woven  in  with  a 
blessing  on  the  pen  that  told  the  story  of  the 
children  of  Bethnal  Green. 


A  firm  faith  is  the  best  theology  j  a  good 
life  the  best  philosophy;  a  clear  conscience  the 
best  law;  honesty  the  best  policy  ,  and  temper- 
ance the  best  physic. 

An  Address    delivered  at   the  request  of  the  I 
Teachers  of  Friends'  First-day   School  in  '■■ 
Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  closing  the  \ 
School  for  the  Summer,  5th  mo.  21th,  18(56, 
By  Benjamin  Hallowell. 

Continued  from  page  422. 

4th.  Always  make  the  head  save  the  heels. 
Have  system  in  all  your  engagements,  and 
think  before  and  while  acting,  so  that  you  will 
not  have  to  undo  what  you  have  done,  or  go  . 
back  for  something  left  behind  ;  or  ride  or  walk 
some  distance  to  attend  to  business  which  you 
could  have  attended  to  very  conveniently  before 
"  if  you  had  only  thought  of  it."  This  thiuk- 
j  ing  of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  is  one 
great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  mental  discipline. 

5th.    Never  let  any  preconceived  opinions, 
prejudices,  notions  or  theories,  close  the  avenues 
of  your  minds  against  reviewing  Truth,  when 
it  is  plainly  before  you,  or  easily  within  your 
reach.    The  celebrated  astronomer,  Huyghens, 
who  discovered  the  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  one  of  its  satellites,  like  many  others  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  day,  had  &  theory  of  the  • 
Harmony  of  the  Universe,  or  the  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres,  and  believed  that  in  order  for  this 
harmony,  there  should  be  as  many  satellites  or 
moons  as  there  were  planets.    There  were  then 
six  known  planets,  including  our  earth,  viz:  jj 
Mercury,  Yenus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Sa-. 
turn  ;  and  after  Galileo  discovered  the  four  sa*  • 
tellitea  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  the 
Earth's  moon,  with  Jupiter's  tour,  made  five 
moons,  so  that  Huyghens  thought,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  one  moon  to  Saturn,  making  six —  j 
as  many  satellites  as  there  were  planets — that 
the  harmony  was  complete,  and  that  there  were 
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no  more.  This  erroneous  preconceived  opinion 
closed  his  eyes  from  seeing  the  other  satellites^ 
which  were  around  Saturn  in  telescopic  view  j 
before  him,  and  some  of  them  as  distinct  as  the  I 
one  he  noted,  and  thus  prevented  him  from 
having  the  gratification  and  merit  of  discover- 
lag  at  least  some  of  the  other  seven  satellites  J 
which  that  planet  is  now  known  to  have.  Le  ' 
Sage,  in  his  introduction  to  Gil  Bias,  relates  a  j 
circumstance  replete  with  instructive  interest,  j 
which  I  will  relate.  "  Two  scholars,  on  their 
way  from  Pennafield  to  Salamanca,  being  thirsty 
and  fatigued,  sat  down  by  a  spring  they  met 
with  on  the  road.  Here,  while  they  rested 
themselves,  after  having  quenched  their  thirst, 
they  perceived  upon  a  stone  that  was  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  letters,  already 
half  effaced  by  time  and  the  feet  of  the  flocks 
that  came  to  water  at  the  fountain.  Having 
washed  the  stone  off,  they  read  these  words  in 
the  Castilian  language:  'Here  is  interred  the 
soul  of  the  licentiate,  Peter  Gareias.'  The 
younger  of  the  two  students,  being  pert  and 
conceited,  no  sooner  read  this  inscription  than 
he  cried  with  a  loud  and  ironical  laugh,  '  A 
good  joke,  truly!  Here  is  interred  the  soul! 
A  soul  (which  is  a  spirit)  interred  !  entombed  ! 
Who  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  wise  epi- 
taph V  So  saying,  he  got  up  and  went  off  self- 
satisfied.  His  companion,  who  was  blessed  with 
a  greater  share  of  penetration,  said  to  himself, 
'There  is  certainly  some  mystery  in  this  affair. 
[It  must  mean  something.]  I'll  stay  in  order 
to  unriddle  it.'  Accordingly,  his  comrade  was 
no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than  he  began  to  dig 
with  his  knife  all  round  the  stone,  and  succeed- 
ed so  well  that  he  got  it  up,  and  found  beneath 
it  a  leathern  purse,  heavy  with  (/old,  and  a  card, 
on  which  was  written  the  following  sentence  in 
Latin  :  '  Whosoever  thou  art  who  has  wit 
enough  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, inherit  my  money,  and  make  a  better  use 
of  it  than  I  have  done.'  The  student,  rejoicing 
at  his  good  fortune,  walked  home  to  Salamanca 
with  the  'soul  of  the  Licentiate.'/' 

Now,  whenever  you  hear  or  read  anything 
that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  care,  like  the  en- 
graving on  this  stone,  think  of  the  students  of 
Salamanca.  Don't  turn  away  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  seeni3  to  conflict  with  some  of  your 
previous  notions,  but  conclude  it  must  mean 
something,  and  set  your  minds  to  work  to  disco- 
ver what  its  meaning  is,  and  your  research  will 
many  times  be  rewarded  with  what  is  more 
valuable  even  than  a  purse  of  gold.  This  was 
the  course  of  the  wise  Newton,  in  regard  to  an 
announcement  of  Ritcher,  in  1672,  who  had 
taken  a  clock  which  kept  exact  time  in  Paris  to 
Cayenne,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America,  near  the  Equator,  where  he  found  it 
to  run  too  slow.  The  statement  of  Ritcher  was 
ridiculed  by  many,  who  said  a  clock  went  by 


wheel-work,  and  the  motion  must  be  the  same 
in  one  part  of  the  world  as  in  an  ther — the 
same  at  Cayenne  as  at  Paris — so  that  if  it  kept 
good  time  at  the  latter  place,  it  must  do  so  at 
the  former.  Bat  Newton,  like  the  student  of 
Salamanca,  who  gained  the  golden  prize,  rea- 
soned thus — "  Ritcher  is  a  man  of  observation 
and  veracity.  He  has  stated  as  a  fact  what  can 
be  easily  tested  by  experiment,*  and  thus  periled 
his  reputation,  which  he  would  not  do  lightly. 
Now  does  any  cause  exist  in  nature  that  could 
produce  such  a  result  as  Ritcher  has  an- 
nounced?" This  led  him  into  an  investigation 
which  resulted  in  the  grand  discovery,  that  the 
earth  was  not  a  perfect  sphere,  as  had  been 
supposed  from  the  time  Julius  Ceaser  invaded 
Great  Britian,  about  a  half  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  this  discovery  of 
Newton,  a  period  of  more  than  1700  years;  but 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  deviates  below  that 
of  a  sphere,  more  and  more  as  we  go  from  the 
equator  both  ways,  till  at  the  poles  the  depres- 
sion is  some  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  This 
causes  the  force  of  gravity  to  increase,  and 
consequenty  a  body  to  fall  faster,  and  a  pendu- 
lum to  vibrate  in  less  and  less  time,  and  thus 
makes  a  clock  run  faster,  as  we  go  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles — from  Cayenne  to  Paris — 
so  that  Newton,  by  his  wisdom  and  penetration, 
was  rewarded  with  a  richer  treasure  than  a 
purse  of  gold — the  discovery  of  a  great  ana 
eternal  truth. 

6th.  Examine  a  subject  from  all  practicable 
points  of  view.  Many  disputes  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disputants  having  occupied  dif- 
ferent stand  points  in  reviewing  the  question 
they  are  discussing,  when,  if  they  would  only 
interchange  positions,  each  would  see  that  the 
other  was  as  observant  and  truthful  as  himself; 
and  this  would  tend  to  accumulate  '  absolutely 
correct  information,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  for- 
bearance, liberality  and  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  may  differ  in  sentiment  from  us. 
(This  was  illustrated  by  viewing  a  cylinder  op- 
posite its  end  and  side — one  presenting  a  circle, 
the  other  a  long  rectangle.  A  flute  will  answer 
well.) 

7th.  Be  cautious,  when  you  are  describing  or 
imagining  things  with  which  you  are  not  fully 
and  practically  acquainted,  that  you  are  not  led 
into  error,  by  supposing  that  the  things  and 
circumstances  to  which  you  are  accustomed  ex- 
ist alike  everywhere.  "  When  the  king  of  Siam, 
a  country  where  water  never  freezes,  was  told 
by  a  Dutch  traveller,  that  in  Holland,  where 
the  winters  are  very  cold,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  water  becomes  so  solid  that  an  elephant 
might  walk  over  it,  the  king  replied,  '  I  have 
believed  many  extraordinary  things  which  you 
have  told  me,  because  I  took  you  for  a  man  of 
truth;  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  you  lie  I' 
This  confidence  in  one's  own  experience  as  the 
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test  of  probability,  characterises  a  mind  that  is 
confined  in  its  views  and  limited  in  its  acquire- 
ments/'* 

The  king  of  Siam  ignorantly  thought  that 
water  must  be  everywhere  as  it  was  in  Siam, 
where  it  would  not  permit  him  to  walk  on  it  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  let  alone  an  elephant. 

An  anecdote  somewhat  similar  was  related 
by  .Halliday  Jackeon  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
among  whom  he  spent  some  time  neai  the  Ohio 
river.  The  Indians  admire  that  river — the 
name  Ohio  in  their  language  means  beautiful. 
Sitting  with  them  on  its  banks  one  day,  an  In- 
dian expatiated  on  its  great  beauty,  and  asked 
Halliday  if  they  had  any  such  rivers  in  his 
country.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to 
understand  the  remarks  that  followed,  that 
there  are  no  tide- water  rivers  in  the  west,  caus- 
ing the  water  to  flow  sometimes  in  one  way  and 
sometimes  in  another;  but  the  Ohio,  Sciota, 
Mississippi,  and  all  the  rivers  those  Indians 
ever  knew,  flow  always  in  the  same  direction. 
Halliday  answered,  that  the  principal  rivers  in 
his  country  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia) were  not  exactly  like  the  Ohio — the  water 
in  them  flowed  part  of  every  day  in  one  way, 
and  part  of  the  day  the  other  way,  or  back  again. 
The  Indian  considered  the  subject  for  sometime 
in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  Halliday,  and  in- 
quired, "  Do  you  say  that  in  your  country  the 
water  in  your  rivers  runs  part  of  the  day  so, 
(motioning  with  his  hands  down  the  stream,) 
and  part  of  the  day  so,  (motioning  up  the  stream 
with  his  hands,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
the  right  idea.)"  Halliday  replied,  "  Yes,  that 
is  what  I  say."  u  That's  a  lie,"  says  the  In- 
dian. Like  the  king  of  Siam,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  state  of  things  could  exist  anywhere  dif- 
ferent from  what  existed  at  home,  or  what  he 
had  been  familiar  with ;  which  is  a  great  and 
common  barrier  to  the  acquisition  and  exten- 
sion of  practical  information. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  per- 
haps unduly  long  already,  1  will  make  another 
brief  reference  to  the  same  source  of  error,  un- 
der a  different  phase,  by  a  person  of  great  in- 
telligence. The  poet  Campbell,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  when  de 
scribing  the  adventures  of  the  navigator  Byron 
in  Chiloe,  on  the  western  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  a  little  over  forty  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, says  he 

"Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afar 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  Northern  Star," 

when  the  north  star  cannot  be  seen  south  of 
the  equator;  and  to  Byron,  at  the  time  Camp- 
bell was  describing,  it  was,  permanently,  at  least 
forty  degrees  below  his  horizon.  But  Campbell, 
being  used  to  regarding  this  star  as  a  guide  to 
seamen  in  north  latitudes,  where  he  was  writing, 

*  Abercombie's  Intellectual  Philosophy. 


was  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
same  thing  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  mind,  with 
some  hints  for  its  culture.  But  we  have  not 
only  minds,  but  bodies.  Indeed,  the  primary 
fact,  the  foundation  principle  in  regard  to  our 
natures,  is,  that  we  are  three/old  beings,  pos- 
sessed of  body,  mind  and  soul,  or  spirit ;  and 
that  these  should  all  receive  their  proper  devel- 
opment, and  be  preserved,  singly  and  collect- 
ively, in  a  harmonious  condition.  This  is  what 
constitutes  true  health.  The  term  health  is  in 
such  common  use,  and  its  meaning  supposed  to 
be  so  well  understood,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  a  specific  definition.  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, on  a  certain  occasion,  in  conversation  with 
Boswelf,  who  afterwards  became  his  biographer, 
defined  happiness,  an  equally  familiar  word,  and 
gave  its  definition  to  be,  w  a  multiplicity  of 
agreeable  consciousness."  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber this  definition  ; — it  is  so  full  and  expressive, 
and  it  is  not  in  his  Dictionary,  or  any  other — 
"  A  multiplicity- of-agreeable-conseiousness." 

Encouraged  by  this  proceeding  of  Dr.  John- 
son, some  years  ago,  when  I  was  about  to  pre- 
pare for  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  a  Lecture  on 
that,  subject,  I  framed  this  definition  of  health, 
that  "  Health  is  a  harmonious  condition  of  the 
multiplied  dependencies  of  the  Physical  Sys- 
tem." Remembering  how  unfavorably  the 
bodily  health  is  affected  by  certain  conditions 
of  the  mind,  as  in  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  gloom  or 
depression,  anguish,  despair,  remorse,  it  will  be 
seen  conspicuously  that  true  health  consists  in 
a  harmonious  condition  of  the  multiplied  de- 
pendencies of  the  physical  system. 

The  primary  fact  upon  which  what  I  have 
now  to  say  to  you  rests,  is,  as  before  remarked, 
that  man  is  a  threefold  being — animal,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual — and  that  true  and  sound 
health  requires  the  proper  development  and 
harmonious  condition  of  all  these.  At  their 
original  creation,  the  body  was  not  degraded 
and  the  others  exalted,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  at  the  present  day  ;  but  all  were  pronounced 
good* — very  good — and  received  alike  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Creator. 

What  is  not  much  valued  is  liable  to  be  neg- 
lected and  abused,  and  this  is  too  much  the 
case  with  the  corporeal  part  of  our  constitution. 
The  incessant  injunction  to  the  young  is,  culti- 
vate the  mind ;  develop,  train  and  strengthen 
the  intellectual  faculties;  and.  although  this  is 
all  right  in  its  place,  it  is  often  done  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
body;  and,  indeed,  frequently  at  their  perma- 
nent sacrifice.  If  the  healthful  and  proper  care 
of  the  animal  system  were  urged  upon  children 
by  their  parents  with  that  earnestness  which  a 
heartfelt  conviction  of  their  importance  would 
inspire,  and  equal  to  the  attention  required  to 
be  given  to  daily  occupations,  literature  and 
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science,  what  a  beneficial  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Children,  particularly  boys,  are  frequently 
pushed  on  in  their  mathematics,  classics,  philo- 
sophy, chemistry  and  other  studies,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  health,  or  even  having 
been  taught  to  sit,  stand  or  walk,  'properly — 
that  is,  in  the  way  good  health  requires.  They 
may  come  to  understand  astronomy  and  chem- 
istry, and  to  possess  many  intellectual  attain- 
ments, but  what  do  these  avail,  if  they  are  all 
lost  to  the  world,  by  the  premature  breaking  of 
the  delicate  casket  in  which  the  precious  trea- 
sure is  contained,  for  want  of  a  due  regard  to 
the  laws  of  health  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  highly 
cultivated  mind  does  not  require  a  strong  vigor- 
ous body  in  order  for  its  complete  exercise,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  its  full  amount  of  useful 
labor  in  its  particular  department.  It  is  true, 
the  intellect  may  be  very  bright,  and  the  mind 
highly  cultivated,  in  an  exceedingly  frail  bodily 
tenement;  and  the  intellectual  powers  may  in- 
deed seem  even  brighter  by  contrast  than  the 
same  talents  and  attainments  in  a  robust  body  j 
but  these  bright  powers  need  the  strong  physi- 
cal constitution  in  order  to  secure  that  enduring 
effort,  which  is  essential  to  render  such  talents 
and  acquirements  of  their  full  benefit  to  man- 
kind. In  how  many  lamented  instances  has  the 
frail,  undeveloped  physical  system  given  way  in 
the  midst  of  its  useful  career,  letting  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  brightest  intellects  down  into  the 
tomb,  before  they  had  reached  the  meridian  of 
life — their  sun  setting  in  the  morning;  when, 
with  proper  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  they 
might  have  been  enabled  to  perform  their  full 
journey,  and  to  cheer,  instruct  and  bless  their 
race.  To  have  the  body  properly  cared  for,  we 
must  study  its  value  and  capabilities.  Who 
among  us  ever  sufficiently  estimates  the  won- 
derful and  complicated  structure  of  this  inge- 
nious fabric — this  most  perfect  locomotive  ma- 
chine, with  which  each  of  us  is  furnished,  that 
has  been  beautifully  likened  to  a  harp  with  a 
thousand  strings,  and  every  string  when  kept 
in  tone  capable  of  vibrating  enjoyment  only  to 
its  possessor. 

To  use  the  modern  mode  of  estimating  all 
things — that  is,  by  dollars  and  cents — let  us 
see  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  best  substitutes 
that  have  been  contrived  for  real  limbs  and 
other  needful  appliances. 

Now,  a  good  pair  of  artificial  legs,  like  the 
one  worn  by  Santa  Anna,  and  captured  by 
Gen.  Houston  in  Mexico,  with  nicely  adjusted 
springs  in  the  insteps  and  toes,  costs  $400.* 

*  From  a  Report  made  to  Congress  in  1866,  it  ap- 
pears that  Government  had  provided  6075  artificial 
iimbs  to  soldiers — 2134  arms,  3784  legs,  44  hands,  9 
feet,  and  104  other  appliances.  The  cost  was  357". 720 
dollars. 


A  pair  of  similar  arms,  300  dollars;  a  pair  of 
artificial  eyes,  200  dollars ;  a  set  of  teeth,  100 
dollars  :  so  that  leaving  out  the  cost  of  artificial 
ears,  noses,  and  covering  for  the  head  for  those 
11  who  have  no  hair  where  the  hair  used  to 
grow,"  we  have  1000  dollars  at  least  which  we 
bear  constantly  about  us  in  our  persons.  What 
the  value  of  the  real  limbs  and  eyes  is,  in  com- 
parison with  the  artificial  ones,  I  leave  my 
young  friends  to  estimate  for  themselves.  But 
if  we  had  a  delicate  piece  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery, valued  at  even  1000  dollars,  would  we 
be  likely  to  subject  it  to  the  exposed,  rough  and 
careless  treatment  that  we  often  unnecessarily 
do  our  bodies  ?  and  if  we  did,  would  it  be  any 
marvel  if  it  was  occasionally,  or  even  frequently 
»out  of  order  ? 

As  remarked  a  learned  writer,*  "  For  the 
continuance  of  life  a  thousand  provisions  are 
made.  Men  cannot  draw  a  breath  without  the 
exercise  of  sensibilities  as  well  ordered  as  those 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  A  tracery  of  nervous 
cords  unites  many  organs  in  sympathy,  of 
which,  if  one  single  filament  were  broken,  pain 
and  spasm  and  suffocation  would%  ensue.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  all  the  vital  functions,  are  governed 
through  means  and  by  laws  which  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  wills,  and  to  which  the  pow- 
ers of  our  minds  are  altogether  inadequate." 

Such  is  the  machine,  its  delicacy,  its  value 
and  grandeur,  which  each  one  of  us  possesses  ! 
Yet  it  is  scarcely,  by  any,  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. With  some,  the  body  is  so  over-worked, 
while  even  young  in  years,  all  its  muscles  so 
strained,  and  the  system  so  frequently  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  loss  of  sleep,  and  almost  every 
hardship,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mind  and  higher 
nature,  and  the  almost  total  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  health,  that  they  are  stiffened  and  worn 
out  before  the  period  of  life  at  which  they 
should  be  in  their  prime.  Instead  of  pursuing 
business  in  a  manner  to  promote  health,  as 
could  and  ought  always  to  be  done  in  every 
proper  employment,  how  often  is  the  health  sa- 
crificed to  business,  and  the  corporeal  remains 
of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  followed  and 
mourned  to  an  untimely  grave. 

In  the  estimation  of  others — and  to  how  many 
of  us  will  this  apply  ? — the  mind  alone  is  the 
measure  of  the  man.  Intellect,  intellect,  intel- 
lect, is  the  great  desideratum,  first  and  last. 
Cerebral  or  intellectual  development  in  excess 
is  not  the  normal  condition  of  man.  If  this 
excess  exists  in  parents,  it  is  unfavorable  to 
vigorous  constitutions  of  their  children.  Hence 
the  number  of  those  most  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellects who  have  left  no  children,  or,  if  any, 
they  are  often  below  mediocrity,  both  intel- 


*  Bell  on  the  Hand,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
i  page  17. 
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lectually  and  physically.  The  triple  compound 
must  be  maintained  in  proper  balance.  A  pen- 
alty attaches  to  every  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  our  constitution. 

(To  be  continued.) 

False  Pleasures. — Pleasure  which  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable  and  unsuitable 
expense,  must  always  end  in  pain;  and  pleasure 
which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other's pain  can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy  mind 
can  fully  delight  in. — Johnson. 

 •  *mj*  «  

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  3. 

Perth,  7th  month,  1866. 
A  rainy  "  Scotch  Sunday"  in  this  ancient 
town  of  Perth  gives  us  a  little  time  for  writing 
to  our  friends  at  home.  We  have  me4*  in  our 
travels  a  great  deal  to  exceed  anything  we  have 
in  America  in  abstract  beauty  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, a  great  part  of  which  is  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  genial  climate  of  England  and  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor.  Some  of  our 
drives  through  the  rural  lanes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lakes  were  perfectly  bewitching 
in  their  loveliness.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  the  present  month,  we  set  off  in  an  open 
carriage,  a  delightful  mode  of  travelling  for 
thort  distances,  to  Keswick,  J  7  miles,  on  the 
shore  of  Derwent  Water,  and  after  a  splendid 
drive  of  two  hours  through  the  same  charming 
scenery  we  had  been  enjoying  for  some  time 
past,  over  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  in  sight  of 
many  lovely  little  waterfalls,  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  bill  overlooking  Keswick,  and  I  think 
we  have  scarcely  seen  a  more  beautiful  picture 
than  lay  spread  out  before  us.  The  Lake  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  and  the 
surrounding  landscape,  united  with  the  soften- 
ing effect  of  the  evening  shadows,  made  the 
whole  scene  one  of  surpassing  harmony  and 
loveliness.  As  we  drove  along  we  were  attracted 
by  a  large  turretted  building  not  far  off,  which 
we  of  course  imagined  to  be  the  residence  of 
some  illustrious  noble  of  the  land,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  invest  the  place  with  a  great  many 
imaginary  and  romantic  charms,  when  we  found 
ourselves  gradually  approaching  its  entrance, 
and  soon  discovered  it  was  a  very  handsome 
hotel  to  whi3h  we  had  been  directed.  It  was 
splendidly  situated,  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive prospect,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  very  comfortable  rooms,  and  after 
taking  our  tea,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  the  windows  enjoying  the  beautiful 
prospect,  until  the  scene  was  varied  by  the  ap 
proach  of  a  heavy  thundergust.  Next  day 
was  dull  and  showery,  but  being  able  to  enjoy 
so  much  without  leaving  the  house,  there  was 
not  much  philosophy  required  to  reconcile  us 
to  remaining  in  it  for  the  day.    We  found  time 


between  the  showers  for  a  walk  to  the  Lake 
and  through  the  village.  The  former  is  ex- 
quisitely lovely.  The  next  day  was  still  rainy, 
so  we  decided,  though  with  great  regret,  to  go 
on  to  Edinboro.  We  left  the  mountains  and 
their  fine  scenery  behind  us,  and  hoped  it  had 
been  the  same  with  the  clouds,  but  after  a  few 
hours  of  sunshine,  they  lowered  around  us 
again,  as  thickly  as  ever,  and  we  were  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  this  kind  of  weather  is  really 
the  best  that  Scotland  has  to  offer  us — though 
now  the  sun  is  again  shining,  and  we  are  going 
out  for  a  walk  to  see  the  house  where  once  lived 
the  "fair  maid  of  Perth/'  immortalized  by 
Scott,  and  some  other  places  made  memorable 
by  the  occurrence  of  important  historical 
events. 

As  we  approached  the  northern  boundary  of 
England  we  observed  a  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  country, 
and  no  longer  saw  traces  of  the  neatness  that 
had  struck  us  so  forcibly  farther  south.  The 
peculiar  Scottish  costume  we  have  as  yet  seen 
little  of.  In  Edinboro  we  selected  a  very  good 
hotel,  close  to  the  monument  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  commanding  a  view  which  probably  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  city,  both  old  and  new 
town,  than  could  have  been  commanded  any- 
where else.  It  is  kept  somewhat  in  the  Ameri- 
can style,  with  a  public  table  for  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  a  ladies  sitting  room,  which,  a3  we 
are  out  most  of  the  time,  we  concluded  to  make 
use  of  instead  of  taking  a  private  parlor,  as  is 
our  usual  custom.  Next  morning  walked  to 
Holyrood  Palace,  on  our  way  going  into  the 
house  once  occupied  by  John  Knox — a  strange 
oM  building,  containing  some  curious  relics. 
We  saw  his  study — sat  on  his  chair  and  were 
shown  the  window  from  which  he  used  to 
preach.  We  then  went  into  White  house  close 
(or  court)  in  which  stands  the  oldest  Hostelrie 
in  the  town,  and  which  is  famous  as  the  stop- 
ping place  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  Edinboro. 
At  Holyrood  we  had  a  most  interesting  visit, 
and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  really  stood 
on  the  spot  that  poor  Queen  Mary  had  made  so 
memorable — that  we  actually  saw  her  cham- 
ber— her  bed,  all  that  remained  of  her  blankets, 
(a  piece  about  18  inches  square) — her  work- 
box  covered  with  her  own  embroidery,  and  the 
baby  basket  sent  her  as  a  present  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  birth  of  her  son  James  the 
VL. — that  we  stood  too  in  the  little  room  where 
she  and  her  favorite  Eizzio  were  supping  the 
night  of  his  assassination,  and  were  shown  the 
secret  door  by  which  the  murderers  entered. 
The  stone  on  which  she  and  Darnley  knelt  at 
their  marriage  is  also  preserved  here,  as  is  the 
Queen's  private  altar-piece,  and  they  all  seemed 
invested,  as  we  gazed  on  them,  with  a  charm 
and  reality  which  we  could  not  dispute.  The 
chapel  is  nuw  only  a  ruin,  but  a  very  grand  and 
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noble  one,  and  we  could  readily  see  traces  of  its 
former  magnificence,  and  believe  in  all  the  sad 
and  strange  histories  connected  with  it  in  days 
that  are  past.    Our  next  visit  was  to  "  The 
Castle" — Edinboro's  magnificent  castle;  and  we 
were  certainly  not  disappointed.    No  one  could 
be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  matter  how  high  their 
expectations  may  have  been.    It  is  indeed  a 
most  wonderful  structure,  and  situation  and  all 
considered,  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  it 
should  have  been  so  long  and  so  completely  im- 
pregnable.   The  view  from  the  battlements  was 
extensive  and  beautiful,  commanding  the  city 
and  many  miles  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  were  shown  many  things,  possessing  no  ab- 
stract interest,  but  interesting  from  their  his- 
torical associations.     The  crown  jewels  had 
been  kept  concealed  for  more  than  a  century, 
from  political  motives,  until  in  1817  the  king 
ordered  the  chest  containing  them  to  be  opened, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  exhibited  freely 
to  the  public.    In  returning  from  the  castle,  we 
walked  through  some  of  the  tl  Closes/'  and  saw 
enough  filth  and  squalor  and  degradation  to 
make  us  almost  sick.    I  do  not  wish  any  of  our 
Friends  to  see  what  we  did,  but  I  believe  no 
one  could  imagine  the  reality,  without  having 
done  so,  or  conceive  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  the^e  miserable  alleys.  They 
are  apparently  stowed  away  as  closely  as  they 
can  possibly  live,  and  we  saw  proofs  of  entire 
disregard  not  only  of  all  cleanliness,  but  of 
common  decency,  and  the  air  in  some  of  them 
was  so  terribly  foul,  that  we  were  glad  to  escape 
with  a  very  slight  glimpse.    It  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing how  they  can  live  and  thrive,  as  they 
appear  to,  in  such  an  atmosphere — and  thrive 
they  certainly  do — every  one  looking  strong 
and  heaUhy,  and  the  swarms  of  children  all 
rosy  and  bright,  as  far  as  we  could  see  through 
the  dirt.    Later  in  the  day,  we  drove  through 
what  is  called  Cow  Grate,  confessedly  the  worst 
pari  of  Edinboro,  and  really  what  we  had  be- 
fore seen  was  as  nothing  to  this.  Throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  street,  many  squares, 
and  only  wide  enough  for  our  carriage,  was  one 
constant  succession  of  miserable  pictures,  com- 
posed of  every  variety  we  could  suppose  possi= 
ble  of  human  depravity,  and  I  shuddered  to 
think  how  much  more  there  was  behind  those 
dingy  walls  than  what  met  our  eyes  in  pass- 
ing rapidly  by  them.    We  were  all  conscious, 
I  believe,  of  a  sensation  of  relief  when  we  at 
last  emerged  into  a  brighter  and  purer  air.  The 
recollections  of  our  drive  dwelt  with  us  longer 
than  we  liked,  interfering  with  our  usual  sleep. 
As  an  antidote  to  all  this,  we  took  a  drive  up 
to  Salisbury  Crag  and  the  far  famed  "  Arthur's 
Seat."    The  latter  we  had  to  ascend  on  foot, 
and  we  were  perfectly  charmed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  views  from  the  summit.    Edinboro,  with 
her  wonderful  Castle  and  Holyrood  Palace,  and 


Caulton  Hill,  with  its  monuments  and  miles  of 
lovely  country  scenery  spread  around  the  whole, 
made  one  of  the  most  perfect  panoramas  the 
eye  could  possibly  desire.  After  admiring  it  as 
long  as  it  seemed  prudent  to  remain,  we  scram- 
bled down  and  re-entered  our  carriage  for  home. 
Next  morning  visited,  among  many  others,  the 
monument  of  Robert  Burns,  which  we  entered, 
and  saw  a  number  of  his  original  letters  and  other 
interesting  relics  of  the  past — all  of  which, 
were  shown  and  explained  by  a  venerable 
Scotchman  just  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  about  his  talented  countryman. 
We  next  examined  the  rich  and  magnificent 
monument  to  Walter  Scott.  It  is  200  feet  in 
height,  but  we  did  not  ascend  it,  preferring  a 
drive  through  some  parts  of  the  city  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  The  streets  are  broad  and  elegant, 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  finest  in  London, 
but  very  quiet.  Edinboro  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
city,  if  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  picture — 
most  travellers,  I  suppose,  do  so ;  we  were  un- 
fortunately undeceived.  In  the  morning  we  took 
cars  to  Kinross,  a  small  town  on  Loch  Leven, 
where  we  were  ferried  across  to  the  Castle  by 
a  very  intelligent  man,  who  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  poor  Queen  Mary,  and  told 
us  many  things  that  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  this  melancholy  ruin. 

(To  be  continued.) 

 _4S»  ■  

REJOICE  ALWAY. 

A  man  may  lose  all  things,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  be  exceedingly 
happy,  and  blessed  of  God.  A  man  may  be 
stripped  of  property,  a  man  may  be  bereft  of 
friends,  a  man  may  lose  his  health,  a  man  may 
have  the  way  of  usefulness  blocked  up  to  him ; 
and  yet,  he  may  experience  a  happiness  that  is 
indescribable,  if  he  only  has  left  this  thought : 
"Heaven  cannot  be  touched." 

Are  there,  then,  those  that  suffer  in  their 
faithfulness,  are  conquering  in  their  sufferings, 
and  rising  above  them  ?  Are  there  others  that 
in  the  performance  of  duty  know  not  only  how 
to  labor,  but  how  to  speak  and  bear  witness,  "  I 
can  do  something  more — I  can  refuse  to  labor  V 
Are  there  others  that  know  how  to  gather  and 
administer  property,  but  who  can  bear  witness, 
M  I  know  also  how  to  do  more  than  that, — I 
know  how  to  walk  unclothed,  and  lose  not  one 
particle  of  my  joy  and  peace  and  manhood,  and 
be  stronger,  more  hopeful  and  more  songful  than 
I  ever  was  before  V*  Are  there  others  that  know 
how  to  walk  in  unhealth  and  pain,  and  yet  be 
so  penetrated  with  faith  and  prayer  and  love 
that  their  life  is  more  radiant  in  sickness  than 
the  life  of  ordinary  men  of  the  world  is  in 
health?  Are  there  those  that  know  how  to 
administer  in  the  realm  of  affection,  but  that, 
by  bereavements  and  infelicities  of  life,  have 
learned  how  to  dismiss  love;  and  go  widowed 
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and  solitary,  and  how  to  do  it  with  such  a  sweet 
and  noble  temper  that  all  men  see  that  they  are 
more  lovely  without  love  than  they  ever  were 
when  they  were  enthroned  in  its  midst  ?  Are 
there  those  in  the  battle  of  life  who  are  tempted, 
and  who  overcome  the  temptation  ?  Are  there 
men  that  are  bankrupt,  and  that  are  walking  in 
obscure  places,  and  that  remember  the  promises 
of  God  ?  Be  faithful  to  Christ ;  be  faithful  to 
the  truth ;  be  faithful  to  your  honor  and  integ- 
rity; be  faithful  to  heaven,  that  is  nearer  than, 
when  you  believed  ;  be  faithful  to  all  right 
things  that  you  have  been  taught ;  be  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  ;  and  then  rejoice. 
And  when  you  cannot  rejoice  anywhere  else, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  any- 
how. Rejoice  in  wealth;  rejoice  in  health; 
rejoice  in  pleasure;  rejoice  in  love;  rejoice  in 
activity ;  and  above  all  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  and 
then,  when  reverses  come,  and  troubles  pass 
upon  you,  and  these  other  things  fade  away, 
your  joy  in  the  Lord  will  stand  up  like  Mount 
Sinai,  that  never  shall  be  moved.       H.  W.  B. 

FRIEND INT E L L I GE¥oYr. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  14,  1867. 

Religious  Conferences. — The  views  we 
expressed  in  a  recent  number  of  this  paper,  on 
the  subject  of  religious  conversation,  are  appli- 
cable, in  most  respects,  to  those  more  public  in- 
terchanges of  thought  and  feeling  which  may 
be  termed  religious  conferences.  Some  worthy 
members  of  our  Society  feel  apprehensive  that 
meetings  of  this  class,  which  have  been  held  in 
various  places,  will  not  conduce  to  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  those  engaged  in  them,  nor  to 
the  harmony  of  the  body.  This  feeling,  we 
think,  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  a  dread  of  all 
innovation,  and  a  supposition  that  such  meet- 
ings are  without  precedent  among  our  prede- 
cessors. It  appears,  however,  that  deeply  con- 
cerned Friends  of  a  former  generation  were  led 
to  hold  religious  communion  with  each  other 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  other  times  than 
those  appointed  for  public  worship  or  church 
discipline. 

In  the  Journal  of  Job  Scott,  under  date  1783, 
we  find  the  following  passage,  viz : 

"A  number  of  well  concerned  Friends  of 
this  Monthly  Meeting,  from  a  desire  of  good  to 
themselves,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  Society, 
having  for  sometime  a  desire  to  meet  together, 
at  seasons,  solidly  to  confer  together  u\>on  such 
subjects  as  might  appear  profitable,  did,  some 


time  past,  make  a  beginning.  We  have  met 
divers  times,  and  have  been,  at  several  of  these 
seasons,  baptized  into  death,  or  such  creaturely 
abasement  as  not  to  be  able,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  to  move  forward  on  any  subject. 
But  as  we  have  lain  low,  and  been  willing  to  be 
with  Christ  in  his  depression,  his  agony,  his 
death,  and  his  burial,  we  have  been  livingly 
raised  with  him  in  his  resurrection,  into  new- 
ness of  divine  life,  and  have  sensibly  known  him 
to  be  'the  resurrection  and  the  life'  to  and 
in  our  own  souls.  Then  have  we  gone  forward 
rejoicing,  he  going  before  us.  Divers  import- 
ant matters  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  our 
religious  conferences.  We  have  had  much  solid 
satisfaction  in  them,  and  a  belief  has  been  sealed 
on  our  minds  that  such  opportunities  are  very 
profitable,  and  might  be  highly  promotive  of 
tfre  welfare  of  Society,  if  rightly  encouraged 
and  attended,  in  the  several  Monthly  Meetings; 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  places,  members  from 
several  Monthly  Meetings  might  usefully  attend 
such  conferences." 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  meet- 
ings will  depend  upon  the  manner  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  sincere  seekers  after  truth  and 
righteousness,  who  are  led  to  confer  with  each 
other,  or  to  wait  upon  the  Author  of  our  being, 
in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  will  fail  to  re- 
ceive edification  and  comfort.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
religious  books,  may,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
be  made  instrumental  to  promote  the  object  in- 
tended, by  furnishing  food  for  thought  and  in- 
creasing spiritual  knowledge.  A  vacant  mind 
is  not  the  state  best  adapted  for  religious 
growth, — there  must  be  something  for  the  Di- 
vine gift  to  act  upon, — as  when  the  prophet 
was  abo.ut  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  the  widow 
who  cried  to  him  for  aid,  he  asked,  "  What 
hast  thou  in  the  house  W  And  when  he  found 
she  had  a  pot  of  oil,  he  made  use  of  that  as  the 
means  to  relieve  her  and  her  children.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  blessed  Jesus  was  about  to 
feed  the  people  who  had  followed  him  into  a 
desert  place,  he  queried,  u  How  many  loaves 
have  ye  ?"  and  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
which  a  lad  had  brought  thither,  were  multi- 
plied. 

He  who  is  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of 
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*4  treasure  in  heaven/'  should  be  so  far  passive 
as  to  receive  without  opposition  the  impressions 
made  by  Divine  grace,  and  so  far  active  as  to 
move  forward  cheerfully,  and  put  in  practice 
all  that  he  knows  to  be  good. 

From  information  received,  it  appears  that  in 
several  places  where  religious  conferences  have 
been  held,  they  have  been  Satisfactory  to  those 
engaged  in  them.  A  letter  we  have  recently 
received  from  a  Friend  in  West  Chester  coun- 
ty, New  York,  gives  an  encouraging  account  of 
(t  Circulating  Meetings,"  held  there  for  reli- 
gious improvement.  She  says,  "  They  seem  to 
be  owned  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
whose  presence  has  been  sensibly  felt  to  the 
contriting  of  many  hearts."  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  held  at  a  Friend's  house,  11  the  20th 
chapter  of  Matthew  was  read,  and  all  were  in- 
vited to  express  their  feelings  freely.  At  the 
close  of  an  interesting  conversation  a  Psalm  was 
read,  followed  by  silence  and  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity, which  had  a  cementing  influence,  bind- 
ing heart  to  heart.  Both  Societies  of  Friends 
came  together,  and  our  Methodist  neighbors 
came  and  sat  with  us,  and  all  were  alike  inter- 
ested, and  took  part  in  the  subjects  that  came 
before  the  meeting."  Our  correspondent  fur- 
ther informs  us,  that  "  their  young  people,  hav- 
ing become  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  truth,  have  gathered  the  poor  children 
into  First-day  schools,  or  rather  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together;  for  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
interest  that  is  manifested  by  both  teachers  and 
scholars,  for  he  that  watereth  shall  himself  be 
watered." 

Our  religious  organization  was  intended,  not 
to  restrain,  but  to  encourage,  those  who  are 
"zealous  of  good  works;"  for  "  where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty."  We 
would  merely  suggest  to  those  engaged  in  reli- 
gious conferences,  that  the  great  points  to  be 
kept  in  view,  are,  the  increase  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  the  fostering  of  a  devotional 
spirit,  avoiding  debates  that  do  not  tend  to 
edification  or  comfort. 


Died,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  on  First  day  evening, 
4th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  Stephen  Woolston,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  good  citizen, 
honored^  respected  and  beloved;  cherishing  a  kindly 
feeling  for  every  one,  and  bearing  malice  towards 
none,  with  a  disposition  so  cheerful  and  winning 


that  it  made  and  kept  Meeds.  In  the  domestic 
circle  he  was  the  tender  husband  and  kind  father, 
and  his  children  fail  to  remember  one  har3h  or  un- 
kind word  from  him.  Beneath  the  innocent  mirth- 
fulness  which  was  so  pleasantly  characteristic  of 
him,  there  dwelt  a  deep  and  sincere  religious  feel- 
ing, which  tempered  and  colored  all  the  acts  of  his 
life.  A  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  he  was  constant  and  punctual  in 
attendance,  imparting  a  weight  and  dignity  to  its 
assemblages,  the  loss  of  which  will  be  long  felt.  His 
life  ended  fitly  and  beautifully;  all  his  kindly  traits 
shone  brightly  and  tenderly  to  the  last.  There  were 
no  complaints — no  murmurs  ;  only  a  sweet  peaceful 
consciousness  of  change,  from  which  faith  took  away 
all  fear,  and  hope  all  regret. 

Died,  on  the  5th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Catharine 
H.,  widow  of  Charles  H.  Mattson,  in  her  42d  year;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  Ninth  month  5th,  1867, 

Eliza,  widow  of  Thomas  C.  Barnes,  in  her  76th 
year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  Camden, 

N.  J.,  Eliza,  wife  of  John  C.  Sloan. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  Ninth  month  6th, 

1867,  at  his  residence,  Germantown,  Thomas  B. 
Longstreth,  aged  69  year3  ;  a  valuable  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  and  Frankford  Preparative 
Meetings. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Eighth  month, 

1867,  at  his  residence,  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  of 
paralysis,  Isaac  Whitbley,  aged  70  years  ;  a  member 
and  elder  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting.  He  bore  his 
extreme  suffering  with  Christian  resignation.  He 
was  a  man  truly  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings 
among  men,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  not  only 
in  his  immediate  family  and  in  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  but  in  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt. 


Erratum  — The  omission  in  our  late  issue,  No.  27, 
of  the  last  line  in  the  Editorial  column,  page  424, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  words — "Friends  together 
three  days  and  attracts." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  9th 
mo.  20th,  at  3  J  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  9th 
mo.  18th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.,  Monthly  Meeting 
Room.  The  general  attendance  of  Friends  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  it  is  hoped  that  all  interested  in  this  im- 
portant work  will  endeavor  to  be  present. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  ) 
Anne  Cooper,  j 


Clerks. 


Happiness  and  Success. — Where,  after  an 
active  life,  the  apparently  successful  man  pro- 
claims his  having  altogether  failed  to  secure 
happiness,  we  may  be  very  sure  there  has  been 
some  strange  inconsistency  in  his  expectations, 
some  undue  straining  in  a  wrong  direction,  some 
want  of  stimulus  to  the  needful  activity,  some 
pervading  jar  between  him  and  his  life  relations, 
or  that  he  has  been  tempted  into  acts  and  po- 
sitions which  leave  a  sting  in  the  mind. 

—  Chambers's  Book  of  Days. 


\ 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  nr. 

Lausanne,  August  2. 
ILre  I  sit  in  the  very  garden  where  Gibbon 
finished  writing  his  great  history.  It  is  the 
court  of  the  house,  which  is  built  round  three 
sides  of  it;  and  it  looks  over  a  garden  to  which 
twenty-five  steps  descend  from  it,  and  which  is 
beautifully  laid  out  with  winding  paths  and 
flowering  trees,  and  a  lovely  fountain  that  plays 
all  the  time.  Under  this  court  run  the  base-, 
ment  rooms  of  the  house  where  the  servants  and 
possibly  the  landlord's  family  live,  whose  rooms 
must  be  twenty  feet  high;  and  they  look  out 
upon  the  garden  beyond,  which  slopes  down 
green  fields  (with  some  pretty  looking  houses) 
to  the  lake;  and  then  comes  the  lake  and  a 
beautiful  range  of  mountains,  visible  even  in 
the  mist  of  this  afternoon,  above  which,  in  clear 
weather,  tower  the  snow  peaks,  now  entirely  in- 
visible. 

In  the  various  lights  there  must  be  no  end 
of  beauty  here.  The  Hot- 1  Gibbon  is  five 
stories  high,  counting  the  basement,  which  is 
not  seen  on  the  front.  It  opens  on  one  of  the 
broadest  streets  or  squares  of  Lausanne,  which 
is.  a  beautiful  city,  having  a  variety  of  beauty 
greater  than  I  ever  saw  before;  and  splendid 
hotels,  where  people  can  live  permanently  for 
6ix  francs  a  day;  and  transient  visitors  pay  a 
little  or  much  more,  according  to  what  they 
call  for.  My  pretty  room,  opening  into  the 
court,  is  two  francs  a  day,  and  I  eat  a  lacerte. 
The  court  is  an  upper  garden,  bordered  with 
splendid  flowers  and  flowering  trees;  and  in  the 
middle  are  six  large  spreading  chestnut  trees, 
whose  branches  meet  and  make  a  perfect  canopy, 
under  which  straw  colored  but  iron  chairs  and 
settees,  with  tables,  more  or  less  large,  and  of 
various  shapes,  give  opportunity  to  individuals 
or  parties  to  have  a  meal  in  full  view  of  the 
lake  and  mountains.  If  I  were  rich,  I  would 
come^  and  pass  a  month  here  every  summer. 
English  is  spoken  by  some  of  the  waiters,  and 
the  house  is  always  full  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish people.  I  think  the  route  from  Paris  to 
Lausanne,  through  the  frontier  town  of  Pontar- 
lier  and  by  Neufchatel,  is  perfectly  beautiful, 
(at  least  from  Pontarlier,)  but  you' must  have 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  car.  You  look  over 
into  vallies  where  are  many  little  villages.  It 
was  the  first  scenery  which  satisfied  me  in  Eu- 
rope, for  France  is  merely  pretty  from  Brest  to 
Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Pontarlier. 

To  hear  of  Switzerland  and  to  see  it  are  two 
very  different  things.  I  have  now  been  over 
Lake  Lemar  twice.  The  sail  is  very  beautiful 
by  Fernay.  There  is  or  one  island  (I  believe) 
a  most  lovely  villa  owned  by  Prince  Napoleon. 
But  I  was  disappointed  in  Geneva.  It  cannot 
compare  in  picturesqueness  with  Lausanne, 
whose  location  is  on  hills — one  hill,  in  the  heart 


of  the  city,  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  another 
by  the  castle. 

But  at  Geneva  we  took  a  diligence  passage 
for  Chamouny — and  such  a  three  days  of  mag- 
nificence as  we  had.  We  all  four  took  the  seat 
up  high  just  behind  the  driver,  ascending  by  a 
ladder  of  fourteen  or  twenty  steps;  and  then  we 
seemed  to  be  riding  on  the  wind.  We  went 
through  a  beautiful  country  of  well-defined 
hills,  which  were  on  either  hand,  and  sometimes 
approached  and  walled  us  in.  At  St.  Martin's 
the  snow  mountains  began  to  loom  up,  and  the 
mists  and  mountain  peaks  coquetted  with  each 
other  in  the  most  indescribable  way.  But  the 
mists  finally  conquered,  and  when  we  rode  into 
Chamour^,  which  lies  between  two  prodigious 
mountain  walls,  wooded  to  the  very  top,  Mont 
Blanc  had  quite  hidden  his  snowy  front,  as 
well  as  the  snow-stretched  peaks  about  him. 
But  still  the  green  mountains  were  grand,  with 
their  long  sweeps  of  wood  and  bright  green 
valleys  in  alternation,  and  here  and  there  a 
mountain  torrent,  which  was  now  no  longer  a 
torrent,  but  a  narrow  brook  merely.  The  river 
Arve  runs  through  the  valley  with  a  rush,  that 
we  hear  all  the  time.  It  is  greenish  white, 
with  sulphur.  The  Hotel  du  Nord  has  clean, 
neat,  plain  rooms,  with  the  prospect  of  the  snow 
mountains  on  two  sides,  and  there  are  balconies 
at  the  ends  of  the  halls,  for  those  whose  rooms 
look  toward  the  village.  It  has  the  same  land- 
lord as  the  Hotel  of  the  Alps,  where  we  went 
to  excellent  meals. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  beautiful  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Chamouny  village,  and  five  or 
six  extraordinary  ones,  such  as  ascending  Mt. 
Blanc.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a 
week  or  more  in  the  valley,  to  take  the  most  of 
these  ;  but  not  the  dangerous  ones.  But  the 
decree  was  one  day  for  Chamouny,  and  so  I 
took  one  foot  excursion,  without  a  guide, .to  the 
sources  of  the  Arve,  which  comes  out  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  I  took  this  alone,  as  the  rest 
were  tired  with  their  ride  of  the  day  before. 
That  morning  I  had  watched,  at  sunrise,  Mt. 
Blanc  and  his  snowy  brethren  roll  off  the  mis  s 
and  come  out  in  their  glory,  until  10  o'clock, 
when  I  went  to  breakfast,  and  then  started  off 
up  the  valley,  which  is  so  winding  that,  although 
I  started  with  my  back  to  Mt.  Blanc,  he  soon 
came  round  on  my  left  hand,  and  I  saw  the 
glacier  that  sweeps  down  from  a  mountain  that 
rises  farther  east,  and  nearer  the  village.  The 
shadows  and  outlines  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  changed  continually  as  I  walked.  Some- 
times I  sat  down  on  convenient  rocks,  and 
sketched  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  I 
only  wished  that  I  had  some  moist  water  colors 
with  me,  and  I  should  have  become  a  painter 
on  the  spot.  I  was  two  hours  walking  up  the 
valley  to  the  sources  of  the  Arveiron,  and 
passed  two  little  villages — Les  Pies  and  Les 
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Bois — out  of  which  children  came  to  offer  me 
flowers  and  crystals  for  a  consideration.  I 
went  through  one  little  grove,  and  then  through 
soine  sandy  winding  road,  till  I  came  to  a  little 
chalet  in  full  sight  of  the  two  arches  under  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  out  of  which  flow  two  streams  of 
the  Arveiron  ;  and  at  right  angles  there  was 
another  opening  into  the  mountain,  which  came 
round  the  other  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  I 
sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  chalet  to  rest 
from  the  sun,  and  found'it  was  just  one  o'clock. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  speak  English 
from  his  looks,  came  upon  a  male  with  a  guide, 
having  been  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  told  me  the  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain side  was  the  entrance  to  a  crystal  grotto 
of  ice,  forming  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  I 
told  him  I  was  disappointed  in  the  glaciers — 
they  looked  like  a  bed  of  dirty  snow.  He  said 
nevertheless  they  were  solid  ice,  and  I  should 
realize  it  if  I  went  into  the  grotto — which  it 
was  very  interesting  to  do — and  there  was  a 
man  there  who  lighted  you  through  with  a  can- 
dle for  half  a  franc  ;  so  I  pushed  my  way  over 
the  little  planks  that  were  put  between  the 
rocks,  and  the  man  soon  espied  me,  and  came 
to  help  me  with  his  hand.  I  went  in  with  him, 
having  first  been  armed  by  him  with  an  um- 
brella, and  he  conducted  me  through  arches  of 
ice,  bringing  me  out  again  aft  the  same  point. 
He  had  stuck  lighted  candles  in  a  great  many 
places,  and,  by  means  of  fhem,  I  saw  that  the 
walls  of  the  arches  were  a  yard  thick,  and 
transparent.  It  certainly  did  make  me  realize 
that  glaciers  were  ice,  not  snow,  and  immense 
masses.  These  arches  were  formed,  doubtless, 
by  rushing  torrents,  that,  at  some  former  time, 
went  to  make  up  the  Arveiron,  and  which  had 
never  melted  nor  could  melt.  I  would  not  but 
have  seen  this  grotto. 

I  then  returned  to  the  chalet,  which,  was  a 
very  nice  shop,  and  sat  down  to  look  through  a 
stereoscopic  box  at  a  multitude  of  mountain 
views,  and  so  passed  an  hour;  then  buying  two 
of  them,  I  started  on  my  way  home,  and 
strolled  along  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  with 
Mt.  Blanc  before  me,  and  apparently  very 
near,  though  actually  ten  miles  distant.  The 
walk  was  even  more  splendid  than  it  had  been 
in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  had  turned  and 
poured  its  full  blaze  on  the  white  and  green 
mountains  which  in  the  morning  had  been  more 
in  shadow.  A  shepherd  joined  me  with  a  flock, 
apparently  going  up  into  the  highlands.  Some 
travellers  passed  on  mules,  who  had  been  over 
the  Fleqere,  and  some  walkers,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  with  their  Alpine  stock,  who  had  been 
over  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  were  still  strong 
enough  to  leave  me  far  behind,  as  they  strode 
toward  the  village  hotels.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  I  was  alone,  and  the  grand  mountains 
seemed  to  me,  indeed,  the  veryt  words  of  the 


very  present  God,  the  Spirit  of  Spirits,  who 
awakened  within  mine  new  thoughts  of  the 
sublimity  of  that  human  Spirit  I  shared.  I 
felt  lifted  above  all  the  personalities,  as  we  call 
them,  which  divide  souls  from  each  other,  into 
those  ideas  which  unite  man  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  God,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
understood,  still  more  clearly  than  ever,  that 
union  with  Christ  was  the  true  human  destiny; 
for  Christ  was  simply  the  hitman  .spirit  freest 
from  all  jealousies  and  unhindnes'ies,  and  'in 

\full  vision  and  enjoyment  of  the  Creative  Spirit, 
which  Jesus  taught  us  to  name  Father ;  be- 
cause that  word  alone  of  human  words  suggests 
the  true  relation  of  the  Infinite  divine  with  the 

j  finite  human. 

j     In  the  morning,  when  I  had  been  watching 
?  for  Mt.  Blanc,  before  it  came  out  from  the 
j  mists,  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  some  great  lead- 
j  ing  principle,  which  one  was  intending  one's 
mind  to  grasp,  but  which  one  could  not  quite 
S  grasp,  because  of  exhalations  from  below,  which 
5  interfered    One  gets  hold  first  of  one  joint  and 
!  then  of  another,  and  loses  them  again;  and  it 
|  is  of  no  use  to  strain  nature's  powers  in  an  ago- 
\  ny  of  will ;  she  can  only  wait  and  give  time  to 
i  the  earthly  hindrances  to  exhaust  themselves^ 
j  and  then  the  truth  is  seen  close  at  hand,  and 
]  quite  naturally,  and  we  know  it  was  alwavs 
I  thus.    The  analogy  fails  in  this  point, — that 
I  our  visual  power  is  a  fixed  thing,  and  our  own 
I  will  does  not  increase  it,  however  ardent  may 
be  our  desire  to  see.  But  our  power  of  spiritual 
communion  is  not  fixed,' but  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  purity  and  earnestness  of  our 
love;  and  it  does  in  a  degree  depend  on  our 
own  intentness  and  desire,  whether  the  thought 
of  God  becomes  ours.    And  yet  we  must  not 
be  too  wilful.    God  desires  to  come  to  us  as 
much  as  we  can  desire  to  go  to  Him.  Unless 
we  realize  this,  our  desire  may  be  intemperate, 
and  fail  of  the  end.    We  must  "  mnee  till  the 
fire  bums,"  as  David  happily  phrases  it — the 
fires  of  intelligence  and  of  love,  which  must 
unite  to  enlighten  and  warm  our  will,  or  it  will 
not  be  the  Power  which  is  in  harmony  with 
God's  Power. 

After  dining,  I  went  out  again  on  the  balco- 
nies of  Hotel  du  Nord,  and  saw  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun  light  up  Mt.  Blanc  and  his  great 
brethren,  and  fill  with  rainbow  colors  the  light 
clouds  which  floated  about.  At  last  the  sun 
set,  and  all  became  grey,  except  Mt.  Blanc  it- 
self, which  still  showed  itself  white ;  and  the 
next  morning  the  sunrise  found  it  without  a 
mist.  We  left  at  9  o'clock,  and  as  I  sat  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  little  carriage  that  carried  us 
to  St.  Martin's,  I  saw  the  glorious  group  tower- 
ing over  the  other  mountains  all  the  way  for 
several  hours.  At  St.  Martin's  we  mounted  the 
diligence,  and  returned  to  Geneva— our  whole 
expedition  being  a  perfect  success ;  and  I  say 
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let  no  American  traveller  ever  pass  Geneva 
without  going  to  Chamouny,  which  he  can  do 
for  36  francs,  in  a  round  trip,  there  and  back, 
and  live  at  Chamouny  for  six  francs  a  day.  1 
should  like  to  have  gone  on  many  of  the  excur- 
sions ;  but  the  expense  of  guides  is  considera- 
ble, and  I  think  if  one  has  but  little  time,  it  is 
better  to  get  thoroughly  by  heart  a  few  charac- 
teristic scenes  than  to  rush  over  a  multitude  of 
them  and  remember  nothing  clearly.  This 
three  days'  excursion  to  Chamouny  will  stand 
out  clear  in  my  memory  forever,  especially  my 
walk  to  the  sources  and  back  again,  and  it  cost 
so  little  labor  and  money  that  I  want  all  Ameri- 
can travellers  to  know  how  easv  it  is  to  go. 

E.  P.  P. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- will  to 
men." 

To  the  shepherds  vigil  keeping 

O'er  their  flocks  bj  night, 
Came  a  messenger  from  Heaven, 

Clothed  in  robes  of  light. 

This  the  message  of  the  seraph 

To  that  awe-struck  throng — 
"  Lo  !  to  you  is  born  the  Saviour 

Prophesied  so  long." 

"  The  Immanuel,  whom  the  prophets, 

Ancient  seers,  foretold — 
Even  now  in  David's  city 

Ye  may  him  behold  !" 

While  they  listened,  sore  astonished, 

Lo  !  a  radiant  band, 
Praising  God  in  strains  majestic, 

'Round  the  angel  stand. 

"  Peace  to  man,"  the  glorious  anthem 

Of  the  Heavenly  throng, 
<£  Unto  God  the  glory,  honor, 

Which  to  Him  belong." 

"  To  our  God  be  all  the  glory," 

Was  the  rapturous  cry 
Of  the  radiant  host  seraphic, 

Round  the  throne  on  high. 

Loud  and  clear  the  song  resounded, 

Borne  from  star  to  star, 
Till  the  winds  caught  up  the  echo, 

Carried  it  afar. 

Praise  and  glory  the  ascription 

Of  the  joyous  earth, — 
And  the  billows  swelled  the  anthem, 

At  the  Saviour's  birth. 

Mortals  caught  the  strains  seraphic 

Of  the  angel  choir — 
And  the  watchers  in  the  temple 

Touched  the  prophet's  lyre. 

"  To  our  God  be  all  the  glory  " 

Joyously  they  sing — 
11  For  to  us  is  born  a  Saviour, 

A  Redeemer,  King." 

And  the  songs  of  mortals  mingled 

With  the  Seraph's  cry — 
Tbanks  returning,  glory  giving, 

To  the  King  on  high. 

A.  R.  P. 


NOBODY  S  CHILD. 

Alone  in  a  dreary,  pitiless  street, 
With  my  torn  old  dress  and  bare,  cold  feet, 
All  day  I've  wandered  to  and  fro, 
Hungry  and  shivering,  and  nowhere  to  go  ; 
The  night  is  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread, 
And  the  chill  sleet  beating  upon  my  bare  head  ; 
Oh  I  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild? 
Is  it  because  I'm  nobody's  child? 
Just  over  the  way  there's  a  flood  of  light, 
And  warmth  and  beauty  and  all  things  bright : 
Beautiful  children  in  robes  so  fair, 
Are  caroling  songs  in  rapture  there. 
I  wonder  if  they,  in  their  blissful  glee, 
Would  pity  a  poor  little  beggar  like  me, 
Wandering  alone  in  the  merciless  street, 
Naked  and  shivering,  and  nothing  to  eat? 
Oh  1  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down 
In  its  terrible  blackness  over  the  town? 
Shall  I  lay  me  down  'neath  the  angry  sky, 
On  the  cold,  hard  pavement  stone  to  die? 
When  the  beautiful  children  their  prayers  have 
said, 

And  their  mamma's  have  tucked  them  up  snugly  in 
bed. 

No  dear  mother  ever  upon  me  smiled  ; 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder?  I'm  nobody's  child! 

No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister — not  one 

In  all  the  world  loves  me ;  e  en  the  little  dogs  run 

When  I  wander  too  near  them,  'tis  wondrous  to  see 

How  everything  shrinks  from  a  beggar  like  me  ! 

Perhaps  'tis  a  dream ;  but,  sometimes  when  I  lie 

Gazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 

W  itching  for  hours  some  large,  bright  star, 

I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  ajar, 

And.  a  host  of  white-robed,  nameless  things 

Come  fluttering  o'er  nae  in  gilded  wings; 

A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 

Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair, 

And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird — 

The  sweetest  voice  that  ever  was  heard — 

Calls  me  many  a  dear  pet  name, 

Till  my  heart  and  spirit  are  all  aflame. 

And  tells  me  of  such  unbounded  love, 

And  bids  me  come  up  to  their  home  above; 

They  look  at  me  with  their  soft  sweet  blue,  eyes, 

And  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  the  dreary  night, 

I  am  going  up  to  that  world  of  light, 

And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storms  so  wild; 

I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody's  child. 

Copied  from  a  Weekly,  of  this  city. 


Sanctified  Affliction. — The  blessings  of 
sanctified  affliction  are  not  confined  to  the  suf- 
ferer alone.  From  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  shall  arise 
witnesses  to  this  truth.  Many  a  mourner  may 
learn  with  glad  surprise,  that  the  balm  which 
soothed  her  sorrow,  refreshed  a  fellow  sufferer 
in  some  corner  of  the  earth.  The  sun  exhales 
the  dewdrop  and  carries  it  in  a  cloud  to  water 
some  fainting,  far-distant  flower.  The  tear 
shed  in  silence  by  one  suffering  Christian,  is 
refracted  in  the  bow  of  promise  that  cheers  an 
other. 


"  Thou  shall  not  curse  the  deaf." (Lev.  19:  14.) 
Those  who  are  absent  are  deaf — they  cannot 
right  themselves;  therefore  say  no  ill  of  them. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  EXCURSION  ON  THE  WEST- 
CHESTER AND  PHILADEEPHIA  RAILROAD. 
BY  INKEE  PENN. 
Concluded  from  page  430.) 

Another  point  of  equal  but  of  more  private 
interest  is  the  private  hospital  of  Clifton  Hall, 
for  the  treatment  of  various  classes  of  mental 
disease.    It  is  charmingly  situated  at  Clifton, 
about  five  miles  from  Media,  and  about  six  miles 
to  the  west  of  Philadelphia.    The  grounds 
open  upon  the  turnpike,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  trees  aud  shrubbery  is  so  admirable  as  to 
3urround  the  house  with  a  cheerful  seclusion. 
The  corner-stone  was,  I  believe,  laid  in  1858, 
and  the  prestige  of  years  has  been  bestowed  by 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  pond  with  boats  for  rowing,  and  lit- 
tie  islands  to  row  around.    Its  high  brick  walls 
ind  double-barred  gates  gives  the  place  the  as- 
rt  sect  of  a  prison.    Indeed,  the  fence,  a  simple 
:„ wooden  one,  is  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
abundant  shrubbery.    A  few  large  trees  near 
lie  house  give  sufficient  shade  for  out  of-door 
ounging  or  reading,  without  producing  that 
^looin  which  invariably  results   from  heavy 
nasses  of  permanent  shadow.    Woods  on  the 
:ii  western  side  are  threaded  by  pleasant  pathways, 
,nd  the  high  nature  of  the  ground  affords 
>eautiful  views  of  the  Delaware  and  the  city. 
?he  charms  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Me- 
lia  and  Clifton  are  proverbial.    There  is  a 
tream  in  every  valley,  and  a  pleasant  walk 
.long  every  stream.    The  theory  upon  which 
he  institution  was  built  is,  I  believe,  to  treat 
hose  who  are  suffering  from  mental  disease  with 
,s  near  an  approach  as  is  possible  to  the  treat- 
nent  of  the  perfectly  sane.    Hence  all  restraint, 
xcept  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
lealth  and  safety  of  the  patient,  is  done  away 
nth,  and  the  watchfulness  of  attendants  and 
he  ubiquity  of  the  proprietor  and  physician, 
)r  Given,  are  substituted  for  the  chain  and 
traight-jacket  system.    To  promote  cheerful- 
ess  is  the  main  idea.    The  situation  of  the 
ouse  and  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  are 
)unded  on  this  theory.    Vegetables  are  grown 
»  .pon  the  grounds.  The  food,  from  all  that  I  can 
jam,  is  plain  and  abundant;  good  feeding, 
i  nd  not  starvation,  being  considered  the  main 
•=  lenient  of  health.    In  short,  every  observation 
ly  friend  and  myself  made  induced  us  to  be- 
t  eve  that  as  near  an  approach  was  made  to  one's 
orne  here  as  is  practicable  in  institutions  of 
N  lis  nature.    The  frequency  of  visits  from  the 
'■[  iends  and  relatives  of  the  patients  is  not 

*  aired  to  certain  days  and  certain  hour3,  in- 
i  eed,  is  not  limited  at  all,  excepting  in  cases 
■-•  here  the  health  of  the  patient  necessitates  a 

uiit.  In  our  tour  throughout  Clifton  Hall 
id  its  surrounding  grounds,  much  of  the  dis- 

•  ess  which  is  always  felt  in  beholding  cases 
!  1  mental  disease,   curable  or  incurable,  was 


alleviated.  There  were  pleasant  voices  and 
laughter  under  the  trees,  there  were  jokes  and 
stories  intermingled  with  the  clink  of  the  bil- 
liard balls,  there  was  the  sound  of  the  piano  in 
the  parlor,  and  glimpses  of  ladies  and  attend- 
ants about  the  grounds  and  upon  the  portico. 
In  the  very  worst  cases  that  have  come  here, 
no  shackles,  handcuffs,  straight- jackets,  or  pun- 
ishments have  been  applied.  Kindnes°,  cheer- 
fulness, firmness,  moral  suasion,  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  trained  and  tried  attendants  have 
been  here  found  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  who  were  cured,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  can  only  be  pronounced  better.  When 
we  visited  it,  the  entire  place  in  its  privacy,  its 
cheerful  quietude,  and  its  simple  pleasure,  more 
resembled  a  country  boarding-house  than  an 
hospital  for  mental  disease.  The  interest  de- 
rived from  such  visits  as  these  is  due  iudeed 
rather  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the 
enlargement  of  sympathies  than  to  any  posi- 
tively pleasurable  emotion.  But  as  far  as  satis- 
faction is  derived  from  inspections  of  this 
character,  we  derived  it  from  our  visits  to  Clif- 
ton Hall  and  the  asylum  for  idiots  at  Media. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Media  the 
cars  pass  over  Ridley  Creek  bridge,  the  highest 
on  the  route  being  110  feet  in  a  perpendicular 
line  from  the  level  of  the  creek  to  the  iron  rails. 
The  bridge  is  600  feet  long,  and  has  lately 
been  rebuilt,  as  has  also  every  one  on  the  road, 
and  are  quite  as  safe  as  any  other  portions  of 
the  road.  A  hundred  yards  or  more  beyond  Rid- 
ley Creek  bridge,  from  which  is  to  be  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  western  part  of  Media,  the 
cars  enter  a  beautiful  stretch  of  woodland. 

In  passing  through  the  woods,  sudden 
gleams  of  sunshine  came  flitting  in  at  the 
windows,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  swift- 
ly-moving shadows,  whose  reflected  variations 
of  light  and  shade  chased  each  other  along  the 
ornamental  roof  of  the  car,  as  silently  as  the 
hurrying  phantoms  of  dreamland  that  glide 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  brain  and  are 
gone  in  an  instant.  Panorama-like  they  flashed 
upon  us,  to  delight  the  eye  and  charm  the  im- 
agination, but  in  their  alternations  of  sunshine 
and  shade  were  as  brief  and  as  transitory  as  that 
wonderful  mosaic  work — human  life.  A  little 
over  two  miles  from  Media,  and  we  are  at 

Glen  Riddle. 

This  important  manufacturing  village  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here  are  two 
cotton  and  woolen  mills — one  40  by  80  feet, 
and  three  stories  high ;  the  other  50  by  170 
feet,  and  five  stories  high.  The  number  of 
hands  in  these  two  establishment,  when  "  run- 
ning full,"  is  225.  These  mills  contain  270 
looms,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  material 
manufactured,  are  also  used  in  part  for  the  dye- 
,  ing  of  yarns  and  the  finishing  of  gloves.  This 
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property  was  brought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Riddle  in 
1843,  who  since  that  time  has  erected  31  dwel- 
lings— 68  now  being  the  total  number  in  the 
near  vicinity  of 'his  mills.  The  farm  consists 
of  235  acres  of  the  best  quality  of  land,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr  Riddle  has  erected  gas  works  on  his 
premises,  for  lighting  his  factories  and  private 
dwelling,  which  also  receive  copious  supplies  of 
water  from  a  large  reservoir  in  the  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  doing  their  carrying 
business  with  the  road  above  named,  no  less 
than  eight  mills — the  most  of  them  of  great 
size.  These,  and  the  dwellings  by  which  they 
are  surrounded — all  embraced  within  a  circuit 
pf  four  or  five  miles — in  which  Glen  Riddle  and 
Lenni  Stations  may  be  included,  are  known  to 
the  public  under  the  general  indefinite  name  of 
Rockdale,  with  a  total  population  of  perhaps 
six  or  seven  thousand.  Near  Lenni  Station, 
three  huge  factories  are  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other — all  distinctly  visible  from  the 
cars.  One  of  these  massive  structures  is  owned 
by  John  J.  Crosier. 

Two  miles  farther  on,  or  seventeen  from 
Philadelphia,  and  we  are  at 

"  The  Baltimore  Junction'' 
or,  in  more  exact  language,  the  intersection  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road with  the  W.  C  and  P.  R.  R.  The  former 
is  a  new  road,  which,  within  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  completed  to  the  Rising  Sun,  in  Mary- 
land, a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the 
"  junction, "  and  the  ultimate  intention  of  its 
managers  is  to  complete  it  to  Baltimore  at  no 
distant  day.  This  road  has  been  passing  through 
its  dark  season — its  "  winter  of  discontent" — 
but  its  prospects  are  rapidly  brightening.  It 
runs  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  re- 
gions in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  finished  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares 
of  travel  in  the  United  States. 
Another  short  ride  brings  us  to 

Glenn  Mills, 
a  fraction  over  eighteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. This  station  derives  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Gleun  Mills,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
where  the  paper  mills  of  Messrs  J.  M.  Wilcox 
&  Son  are  located. 

The  product  of  one  of  these  establishments 
consists  almost  entirely  of  'bank-note,  parch- 
ment, deal,  bond,  revenue-stamp,  and  other 
strong  and  peculiar  papers.  In  this  mill  is 
atao  manufactured  all  the  collar  paper  for  the 
"  greenback-'  labelled  collars  that  are  now 
being  manufactured  for  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lar Company.  The  enameling  process  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  establishment,  and  the  linen  imi- 
tation is  given  there,  all  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Messrs.  Wilcox.    The  paper  is  then  cut 


and  made  into  collars  for  the  market.  When 
their  arrangements  are  fully  completed  they  ex- 
pect to  turn  out  40,000  per  diem.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  million  of  collars  are  used  daily, 
and  the  consumption  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  different  patentees  have  associated  them- 
selves together  in  one  company,  with  a  capital 
of  some  $3,000,000. 

In  the  same  mill,  where  the  paper  collars  are 
now  made,  was  manufactured  nearly  all  the 
bank-note  paper  used  for  the  original  issues  of 
the  national  "  greenback"  currency,  the  parch- 
ment for  the  War  and  Land  Departments,  bonds 
for  Government  issues,  and  all  the  paper  that 
has  been  used  for  internal  revenue  stamps. 
But  since  the  Government,  within  a  year  or  two 
past,  has  been  using  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
paper,  which  it  would  not  pay  the  Messrs.  WTil- 
cox  to  manufacture,  they  have  not  made  any 
bank-note  paper  for  the  present  national  curren- 
cy, but  confine  their  efforts  to  supplying  the 
best  quality  of  paper  to  the  several  bank-note 
companies,  for  their  private  customers  in  Brit- 
ish America,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
Europe — nearly  all  of  the  paper  in  circulation 
in  these  divisions  of  the  world  being  supplied 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  which  are  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia;  and  Boston,  and  which  have  been 
furnished  almost  exclusively  with  paper  from 
theee  mills. 

The  other  establishment  is  devoted,  princi- 
pally, to  the  manufacture  of  fine  book,  music, 
plate,  and  collar-paper.  The  ancestors  of  the 
members  of  the  present  firm  commenced  manu- 
facturing paper  in  this  vicinity  in  1729,  and 
the  family  has  been  making  bank-note  paper 
ever  since  the  issue  of  the  Old  Continental 
money,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  paper  for  I 
which-  was  made  by  the  first  manufacturer  of  f 
the  Wilcox  family,'  in  Delaware  County,  four 
generations  back.  This  is  certainly  a  singular 
coincidence.  The  quantity  of  paper  manu- 
factured here,  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to  about  two 
and  a  half  tons  per  day,  or  over  30,000  pounds, 
employing  seventy  workmen,  which  number  is 
soon  to  be  increased  to  one  hundred.  An  im- 
mense capital  is  invested  in  this  business. 

In  the  neighborhood  of 

Chyney  Station 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  private  residences,  and  II  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its  beauiy 
and  fertility.    A  short  distance  farther  on^is* 
Street-road  Station,  about  four  miles  from  West* 
Chester.    Near  this  place  is  Weston  Boarding 
School,  an  institution    for   the  education  of1 
the  children  of   "Orthodox  Friends/'  The]) 
building  is  beautifully  shaded  by  magnificent) 
trees,  and  there  is  an  air  of  quietness  aud  i 
cleanli  :ess  about  it  that  is  strongly  suggestive  j 
of  the  religious  denomination  by  which  it  wasi 
founded  and  by  whose  members  it  has  since 
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been  supported.  It  is  a  compact  and  massive 
brick  structure,  and  is  used  for  the  education 
of  both  sexes. 

Without  stopping  at  another  station,  the 
cars  make  a  rapid  run,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
land  their  passengers  in  the  neat  and  commodi- 
ous depot  at  West  Chester,  a  description  of 
which  place  must  be  omitted,  as  our  article  is 
already  too  long.  In  conclusion,  we  will 
merely  make  mention  that  no  other  section  of 
country,  within  fifty  mi-les  of  Philadelphia,  in 
any  direction,  affords  such  a  fine  variety  of 
scene vy.  There  are  alternations  of  hill  and 
valley,  winding  streams  and  shady  wood,  that 
are  truly  enchanting.  Here  nature  and  art 
have  striven  with  each  other  to  embellish  the 
landscape,  and  with  marvellous  success.  Ever 
and  anon  the  traveller  is  surprised  with  unex- 
pected beauties,  bursting,  as  it  were,  from  ro- 
mantic and  secluded  dells,  which  look  like.syl- 
van  retreats  of  peace  for  the  wearied  man  of 
business. 


THE  ROOT  FAMILY. 

Do  you  know  who  are  the  most  industrious 
and  hardest  workers  in  the  world  ?  The  root 
family.  They  work  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter,  without  tiring.  What  they  have  to 
do,  they  do  without  grumbling  or  discontent,  or 
asking  any  why  or  wherefore. 

Roots  are  of  various  forms ;  sometimes 
wedge-like,  as  in  beets,  to  pierce  firm  and  solid 
ground ;  sometimes  in  long,  flat  scales,  to 
i'asten  themselves  to  the  bare  rocks.  But 
tender  and  delicate  as  they  often  seem  to  be, 
they  possess  wonderful  strength  ;  to  the  forest 
trees  they  serve  as  gigantic  anchors,  chaining 
them  to  the  solid  earth,  and  supporting  them 
agaiust  the  battling  of  the  storms.  They  dive 
down  into  the  ground,  and  let  nothing  hinder 
their  progress.  The  roots  of  a  large  chestnut 
tree  on  Mount  Etna,  under  which  a  hundred 
horsemen  could  find  shelter,  penetrate  through 
recks  and  lava  to  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Roots  not  only  serve  as  fastenings )  they 
pump  up  the  nutriment  which  the  plant  needs, 
and  supply  it  with  drink  and  food  There  are 
delicate  fibres  at  the  end  of  the  roois,  called 
spongioles,  which  have  minute  holes,  opening 
and  shutting- to  take  in  or  reject  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant,  and 
they  know  what. to  take  and  what  to  leave.  Sup 
pose  wheat  and  peas  to  grow  side  by  side  ;  the 
spongioles  of  the  wheat  are  open  to  receive  all 
the  flinty  matters  of  the  soil  which  the  water 
can  take  up,  while  the  spongioles  of  the  pea 
will  not  have  the  flint,  but  prefer  lime,  and  take 
whatever  lime  the  water  of  the  soil  may  con- 
tain. The  wheat  and  the  pea  have  different 
tastes  for  their  dinner.  Sometimes  they  draw 
nourishment  directly  from  the  water,  as  in 


duckweed,  when  each  small  leaf  has  its  own 
little  root  hanging  from  under  the  surface. 

In  the  mangrove  of  the  tropics,  they  form  an 
enormous  network  in  the  water,  and  catch,  as  in 
a  seine,  all  the  matter  which  floats  down  the 
streams  when  tides  and  floods  go  down.  Shell- 
fish are  often  found  among  the  roots,  accounting 
for  the  stories  of  some  of  the  earlier  discoverers 
of  America,  who  said  the  oysters  grew  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  the  roots  have  no 
home  in  laud  or  water,  but  take  themselves  to 
some  strong  and  healthy  trees,  where  they  creep 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  into  the  wood, 
and  feed  upon  the  very  life  of  the  tree.  These 
plants  are  called  parasites.  A  stately  palm  is 
often  seen  covered  with  creepers  of  a  parasite, 
which  at  last  eats  out  its  very  life,  and  the  noble 
tree  dies  in  its  treacherous  embrace.  Root's, 
wherever  they  are,  in  the  dark  earth,  or  under 
the  restless  waves,  or  on  the  bark  of  foreign 
trees,  are  always  at  work,  and  rough  usage  does 
not  destroy  them.  A  common  maple  tree  may 
be  turned  upwards,  the  roots  in  the  air,  and  the 
branches  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  yet  live. 
The  first  orange  trees  in  Europe,  which  are  in 
the  city  of  Dresden,  came  as  ballast,  without 
roots  or  branches,  in  the  hold  of  a  German  ves- 
sel. A  curious  gardener,  anxious  to  know  what 
the  new  wood  was,  planted  them  upside  down  ; 
hut  in  spite  of  this  bad  treatment,  the  brave 
little  trees  have  grown  and  flourished  beyond 
all  orange  trees  on  the  continent.  Do  not  even 
the  roots  seem  to  say,  "  The  Hand  that  made  us 
is  Divine." — Cultivator  and   Country  Gentle^ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEV/  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms.  

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC 

Mean  temperature  of  8ti 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  week; 
for  1866  and  5  for  1867.... 


11  days. 

2  " 

2  M 
16  " 


31  " 


1866. 


72.50  deg. 
88.50  " 
56.50  " 
2.18  in. 


1930 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8tl 
month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1863,    , 

Lowest    do.       do.     do.  1816 


14  days. 
5  << 

4  " 


31  " 


1867. 


75.10  deg. 

88.00  " 
58.00  " 
15.81  in. 


1674 


72.78  deg. 

79.50  " 
66.00  " 
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SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

mos.  of  1806  

Mean       do  do        do  do 

months  of  1867  

Average  of  the  summer  temperature  for 

the  past  seventy -eight  years  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1828,  1838  

Lowest        do.       do.  do. 


75.27  deg. 

74.59  " 

73.42  " 

77.66  " 
66.00  » 


COMPARISON   OP  RAIN. 

A  very  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  recent 
unprecedented  rains,  as  contrasted  with  other  years, 
having  been  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of  31st 
ultimo,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  anything  more  here 
than  a  very  few  items.  The  total  amount  of  rain  for 
the  three  years  designated  below  was  as  follows  : 

Inches. 

For  1864  46.001. 

"    1865,  the  unusual  quantity  of  56.500. 

'  «     1866  45.256. 

"    the  first  eight  months  only,  of  1867..49.417. 

"While  the  average  for  each  year  for  many 

years  has  been  about  44.000. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  Temperatures  and 
Mortality  will  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  those  impor- 
tant subjects  for  the  past  three  months  : 

The  average  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  was 
75.10  degrees ;  of  Seventh  month,  76.48  degrees  ;  and 
of  Eighih  month,  72.19  degrees,  an  average  for  the 
whole  summer  of  74.59  degrees.  The  hottest  day  of 
the  season  was  Seventh  month  4th,  92.50  degrees  ; 
and  the  coolest,  Sixth  month  lltb,  53.00  degrees. 
This  low  temperature,  and  the  cleanliness  which  has 
resulted  from  the  heavy  rains,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  preserving  the  health  of  the  city.  During  the 
three  summer  months,  the  bills  of  mortality  in  Phila- 
delphia show  an  aggregate  of  3997  interments  as 
against  5191  for  the  same  period  last  year,  a  difference 
of  1194  deaths  in  favor  of  this  season. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious,  we  had  the  cholera  amongst  us,  which  in  some 
measure  accounts  for  the  favorable  contrast  in  the 
deaths.  For  instance,  in  the  statistics  above,  we 
have  1674  recorded  for  the  eighth  month  of  this  year, 
counting  five  current  weeks;  from  which  deduct  one- 
fifth  for  the  extra  week,  and  we  have  only  1339  for 
1867  against  1930  for  1866.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  7,  1867. 


ITEMS 


A  new  planet  has  been  reported  from  the  Professor 
of  the  Michigan  University  as  follows  :  On  Friday 
night,  while  observing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  I  discovered  still  another  planet  hitherto 
unknown,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  It  is  situated  in 
righi  ascension,  14  degrees  15  minutes,  and  in  de- 
clination 6  degrees  10  minutes  north. 

The  Great  Tunnel  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last,  the  longest  and  by  far  the  most  costly  of  the 
excavations  along  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixfy  feet  in  length,  and 
was  begun  at  the  east  portal  on  the  16th  of  9th 
month,  and  on  the  west  portal  on  the  20th  of  9th 
month  last,  and  the  work  upon  it  has  therefore  oc- 
cupied about  a  year.  The  material,  which  had  to  be 
drilled  and  blasted  was  granite  of  the  hardest  grain. 
As  but  a  limited  surface  could  be  presented  to  the 
workmen,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  and  a  working  shaft  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  feet  was  sunk  so  as  to  present  four  work- 


ing faces.    The  average  rate  of  progress  with  pow-. 
der  was  about  one  foot  per  day  to  each  face,  or  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  week  in  all.    In  3d  month j 
last  the  company  accepted  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perimentor  in  nitro-glycerine,  which   article  was 
manufactured  on  the  spot,  wherever  it  could  be  used 
with  advantage,  and  the  average  was  increased  to 
nearly  fifty  feet  per  week.    The  workmen,  princi- 
pally Chinamen,  labored  in  three  gangs  for  eight;' 
hours  each,  and  proved  very  servicable  in  this  kindj 
of  work.     At  times  the  consumption  of  powder 
reached  four  hundred  kegs  per  day.    The  Pacific 
Railroad  is  thus  making  rapid  strides  to  a  successful 
completion. 

In  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  the  London  Times  thinks  it  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  the  cable  of  1865,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  irremediably  lost,  should  now  be; 
the  one  in  which  the  most  reliance  is  placed 
The  cause  of  the  constant  troubles  with  the  cable 
of  1866  is  explained  by  a  statement  that  when  the 
shore-end  of  this  cable  was  laid  from  the  Great 
Eastern  that  vessel  was  in  a  fog,  and  it  was  unfortu- 
nately laid  over  a  shoal-patch  about  240  feet  in 
depth,  so  that  the  icebergs  frequently  ground  and 
cut  the  cable.  The  cable  company  have  determined 
to  raise  this  shore-end  as  soon  as  possible  from  its 
present  bed,  and  remove  it  to  a  deeper  channel.  They 
al  o  contemplate,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  relying  on  the  Newfoundland  land  lines  for  their 
connection  with  the  United  States,  the  laying  of  a 
cable  from  Heart's  Conuent,  by  way  of  Halifax,  to 
Boston,  next  year. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  South  Caro- 
lina estimates  that  there  are  25,000  blacks,  men  and 
women,  in  that  State,  who  can  read  a  newspaper 
with  a  good  understanding  of  the  contents,  who,  two 
years  ago,  did  not  understand  the  alphabet. 

A  Buddhist  "  prayer  machine"  is  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  Exposition.     It  consists  of  a  little 
square  box,  with  a  handle  at  the  right  side.  When 
you  wish  to  say  a  prayer,  a  turn  of  the  handle  will 
do  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  tune  on  a  barrel  organ 
The  Buddhist  machine  has  this  advantage  over  ai 
Barbary  organ,  that  it  is  noiseless.    Its  inventors 
guarantee  it  to  say  a  hundred  and  twenty  prayers  a 
day,  and  it  will  never  get  out  of  order.    The  prayers 
are  written  on  rollers  in  the  box.  1 
The  harvest  of  1867,  in  America,  is  one  of  the  Hi 
most  bountiful  ever  gathered.  A  close  and  accurate  { 
observor  of  agricultural  matters  reports,  wirh  regard  a 
to  this  harvest,  that  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  pro-  ^ 
ducer  of  Indian  corn,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  crop  of  the  country  being  grown,  there,  and  11 
also  the  largest  producer  of  oats  (more  than  20  per  01 
cent,  of  the  whole,)  and  of  hay  more  than  20  pet  \\ 
cent.  Pennsylvania  takes  the  lead  in  the  production  jj, 
of  rye — nearly  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  whole 
country,  and  in  buckwheat  over  42  per  cent.    New  6 
Jersey  produces  more  rye  than  any  other  State,  ac-1 
cording  to  population.    New  York  takes  the  lead  in|  8? 
the  production  of  barley  ;  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  |[ 
whole  country.    Virginia  takes  the  lead  in  tobacco, \^ 
about  30  per  cent.    New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  J  i' 
New  Jersey  together  produce  two-thirds  of  all  thtj  ' 
rye.    New  York  stands  the  tenth  State  in  the  pro-j» 
durtion  of  Indian  corn,  being  exceeded  by  Illinois, I  Sen 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-|||]r 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.    In  wheat  New  York;  j 


is  exceeded  by  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa.  Illinois  alone  has  in  corn  about  5,000,00C 
acres  ;  in  wheat,  2,196,000  acres  ;  in  rye,  345, 00C 
acres;  in  oats,  883,000  acres;  in  barley,  41,00C 
acres. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THOMAS  A'KEMPIS. 
rash  judgments. 

Keep  thy  eye  inwardly  upon  thyself,  and  be- 
ware of  judging  the  actions  of  others.  In  judg- 
ing others,  a  man  labors  to  no  purpose,  common- 
ly errs,  and  easily  sins,  but  in  examining  and 
judging  himself,  he  is  always  wisely  and  use- 
fully employed. 

We  generally  judge  of  persons  and  things  as 
they  either  oppose  or  gratify  our  private  views 
and  inclinations ;  and,  blinded  by  self-love,  are 
easily  led  from  the  judgment  of  truth.  If  God 
alone  was  the  pure  object  of  all  our  intentions 
or  desires,  we  should  not  be  troubled  when  the 
truth  of  things  happens  to  be  repugnant  to  our 
own  sentiment;  but  now,  we  are  continually 
drawn  aside  from  truth  and  peace,  by  some  par- 
tial inclination  lurking  within,  or  some  apparent 
:good  or  evil  rising  without. 

Many,  indeed,  secretly  seek  themselves  in 
severy  thing  they  do,  and  perceive  it  not.  These, 
jwhile  the  course  of  things  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  their  own 
hearts,  seem  to  possess  all  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
ibut  when  their  wishes  are  disappointed  and  their 
sentiments  opposed,  they  are  immediately  dis- 
;urbed  and  become  wretched. 
I   From  the  diversity  of  inclinations  and  opinions 
enaciously  adhered  to,  arise  dissensions  among 
riends  and  countrymen,  nay,  even  among  the 
•rofessors  of  a  religious  and  hQiy  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  extirpate  that  which  custom 
as  deeply  rooted ;  and  no  man  is  willing  to  be 
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carried  farther  than  his  own  inclinations  and 
opinions  lead  him.  If,  however,  thou  adherest 
more  to  thy  own  reason  and  thy  own  will,  than 
to  the  meek  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
principal  of  all  virtue  within  thee,  thou  wilt 
but  slowly,  if  ever,  receive  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  for  God  expects  an  entire  and 
absolute  subjection  of  our  will  to  His,  and  that 
the  flames  of  divine  love  should  infinitely  trans- 
cend the  sublimest  heights  of  human  reason. 
works  of  charity. 
Let  not  the  hope  of  any  worldly  advantages, 
nor  the  affection  thou  bearest  to  any  creature, 
prevail  upon  thee  to  do  that  which  is  evil.  For 
the  benefit  of  him,  however,  who  stands  in  need 
of  relief,  a  customary  good  work  may  sometimes 
be  intermitted;  for  in  such  a  case,  that  good 
work  is  not  annihilated,  but  incorporated  with 
a  better. 

Without  charity,  that  is  love,  the  external 
world  profiteth  nothing;  but  whatever  is  done 
from  charity,  however  trifling  or  contemptible  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  is  wholly  fruitful  in  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  God,  who  regardeth  more  the  de- 
gree of  love  with  which  we  act,  than  what  or 
how  much  we  have  performed.  He  doeth  much 
who  loveth ;  he  doeth  much,  who  doeth  well ; 
and  he  doth  much  and  well,  who  constantly  pre- 
fereth  the  good  of  the  community  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  will.  Many  actions,  indeed, 
assume  the  appearance  of  charity,  that  are- 
wholly  selfish  and  carnal ;  for  inordinate  affec- 
tion, self-will,  the  hope  <)f  reward  and  the  desi  e 
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of  personal  advantage  and  convenience,  are  the 
common  motives  that  influence  the  conduct  of 
men. 

He  that  has  true  and  perfect  charity  "  seek- 
eth  not  his  own  "  in  anything,  but  seeketh  only 
that  "God  may  be  glorified  in  all  things;"  he 
"  envieth  not"  for  he  desires  no  private  grati- 
fication ;  he  delights  not  in  himself,  nor  in  any 
created  being;  but  wishes  for  that  which  is 
infinitely  transcendent,  to  be  blest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God ;  he  ascribes  not  good  to  any 
creature,  but  refers  it  absolutely  to  God;  from 
whom,  as  from  its  fountain,  all  good  originally 
flows  ;  in  whom,  as  in  their  centre,  all  saints 
will  finally  rest. 

BEARING  THE  INFIRMITIES  OP  OTHERS. 

Those  evils  which  a  man  cannot  rectify,  he 
ought  to  bear  with  humble  resignation,  till  God 
shall  be  pleased  to  produce  a  change.  This 
state  of  imbecility  is,  perhaps,  continued  as  the 
proper  trial  of  patience,  without  the  perfect 
work  of  which  we  shall  make  but  slow  and  in- 
effectual progress  in  the  Christian  life.  Yet, 
under  these  impediments,  we  must  devoutly 
pray,  that  God  would  enable  us,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  spirit,  to  bear  them  wiih  constancy 
and  meekness. 

If"  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  thy 
brother  will  not  obey  the  truth,"  contend  no 
longer  with  him ;  but  leave  the  event  to  God, 
who  only  knoweth  how  to  turn  evil  into  good, 
that  his  will  may  be  done,  and  his  glory  accom- 
plished in  all  his  creatures. 

Endeavor  to  be  always  patient  of  the  faults 
and  failings  of  others,  fur  thou  hast  many  faults 
and  imperfections  of  thy  own  that  require  a  re- 
ciprocation of  forbearance.  If  thou  art  not 
able  to  make  thyself  that  which  thou  wishest 
to  be,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  mould  another 
in  conformity  to  thy  will  ?  But  we  require  per- 
fection in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  take  no  care 
to  rectify  the  disorders  of  our  own  heart;  we 
desire  that  the  faults  of  others  should  be  se- 
verely punished,  and  refuse  the  gentlest  correc- 
tion ourselves ;  we  are  offended  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  yet  cannot  bear  the  least  oppo- 
sition to  our  own  immoderate  desires;  we  would 
subject  all  to  the  control  of  rigorous  statutes 
and  penal  laws,  but  will  not  suffer  any  restraint 
upon  our  own  actions.  Thus  it  appears,  how 
very  seldom  the  second  of  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  Christ  is  fulfilled,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  man  to  "  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self." 


Gentle  Influences — If  the  secret  of  all 
regenerate  hearts  could  be  laid  open,  we  should 
doubtless  view  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  gratitude  the  quantity  of  benefit  which  has 
been  and  which  is  effected  in  the  world  by  the 
familiar  converse,  and  even  by  the  silent  looks, 
of  truly  good  men.- — Bishop  Jobb. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
Teachers  of  Friends  First-day  School  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  closing  the 
School  for  the  Summer,  bth  mo.  21th,  1866, 
By  Benjamin  Hallo-well. 

(Concluded  from  page  438.) 

I  would  by  no  means  recommend  less  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
mind,  but  more  to  the  proper  care  and  health-  , 
ful  development  of  the  body,  which  is  the  only 
means  through  which  the  mind  can  act.  Now, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some 
general  rules  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  pro- 
moting or  preserving  health,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience and  observation. 

1st.  In  regard  to  diet,  be  rigidly  careful  to 
have  all  the  food  properly  prepared,  and  not 
too  rich — then  do  not  starve  yourselves — eat 
enough  and  always,  if  possible,  of  that  which 
you  relish.  To  reiish  what  is  eaten  as  a 
general  thing,  is  indispensable  to  good  health. 
Meat,  in  too  great  quantities,  like  all  rich  food, 
overstimulates  the  system.  There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  meat  eaten  for  true  health. 
V egetables  and  fruits  with  good  well-baked 
bread,  milk  and  eggs,  constitute  what  should 
be  the  basis  of  fare,  in  order  to  secure  a  sound 
condition  of  the  system. 

2d.  Keep  the  mind  calm.    Let  it  be  ener- 
getic, when  occasion  demands,  but  preserve  it 
tranquil  and  self-possessed.    Fretting,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause,  disturbs  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  disorders  the  stomach,  thus  destroying 
the  tone  of  the  whole  constitution,  and  render- 
ing it  less  able  to  bear  up  under  the  trials  that 
caused  the  original  disturbance.    In  this  man- 
ner, the  disturbed  nervous  influence  induced  by 
fretting,  or  giving  way  to  brood  over  what  is 
called  trouble,  acts  injuriously  on  the  system, 
and  then  the  system  re-acts  on  the  nerves,  till 
an  entire  derangement  of  the  feeling  ensue,*, 
under  which  the  poor  victim  will,  perhaps,  suf- 
fer for  days,  and  in  all  probability,  involve  others  i 
of  the  household  in  a  similar  catastrophe.    I  ' 
have  met  with  two  admirable  precepts  upon  this  j 
point  which  my  young  friends  would  do  well  I 
to  remember.    First.  Never  fret  or  worry  about 
what  you  can't  help.    If  you  can't  help  it,  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  fret  about  it.    Second.  Never  i 
fret  or  worry  about  what  you  can  help.    If  you  I 
can  help  it  do  so  immediately,  and  the  occasion 
for  fretting  is  at  once  removed. 

3d.  Never  get  in  a  passion.  A  fit  of  anger 
or  passion  is  almost  as  hard  on  the  system  as  a 
fit  of  epilepsy,  or  a  spell  of  bilious  fever;  then, 
on  account  of  health,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  moral  qualities  and  attendant  unhappi- 
ness,  it  should  be  equally  deprecated.  Keep 
therefore  the  mind  calm  and  tranquil.  Make  L 
every  reasonable  and  proper  effort  to  remove 
whatever  is  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable,  and 
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to  have  things  in  the  condition  in  which  you  de- 
sire them  )  and  having  done  all  in  your  power  to 
this  end,  submit  calmly  and  with  patient  resig- 
nation to  them  as  they  must  be.  Having  done 
your  best,  leave  the  rest  trusting.  You  say  this 
cannot  always  be  done  ;  but  we  can  try,  and 
even  the  effort  will  be  favorable,  and  such  effort 
will  often  be  successful. 

4th.  Withdraw  the  mind,  as  much  as  practica- 
ble from  self.  The  more  it  centres  upon  self, 
the  less  favorable  it  is  to  health.  Let  the  mind 
go  forth  frequently  and  liberally  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  of  nature — the  placid 
grandeur  of  the  stars — the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  the  flowers — the  innocence  and  cheeri- 
ness  of  the  birds — the  love  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures— anything  and  everything  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  inviting,  and  it  will  tend  to  bring  the 
system  into  its  true  harmony  and  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  health. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  unhealthy 
habit  of  drawing  upon  or  taxing  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  friends  and  ourselves,  by  a  rehearsal 
of  our  ailments,  our  trials  and  difficulties. 
There  may  be  a  momentary  relief  in  this  too 
common  and  hurtful  practice,  but  it  is  unsub- 
stantial and  weakening,  and  disposes  the  mind 
to  a  morbid  dwelling  upon  its  own  sorrows, 
which  is  directly  at  variance  with  that  firm 
dignity,  fortitude  and  self-reliance  which  are  so 
essential  to  true  health. 

5th.  Cultivate  feelings  of  interest  and  cheer- 
fulness in  your  daily  avocations,  whatever  these 
may  be.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  mind,  not  the  amount  of  labor  or  exer- 
tion in  our  business,  that  produces  the  principal 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system.  Where  the  en- 
gagement is  entirely  from  choice,  however  great 
the  bodily  labor,  this  wear  and  tear  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  In  the  philosophic  language 
of  a  colored  man  "  choose  work'7  (that  is  work 
of  one's  own  choice)  "  is  no  work  at  all."  The 
same  wise  sentiment  is  expressed  in  different 
language  by  a  person  of  great  learning  and  ob- 
servation, "  It  is  not  work  that  kills  people,  but 
worry."  Dr.  Armstrong  in  his  poem  on  the 
T  Art  of  Preserving  Health"  speaks  to  the  same 
point : 

"  In  whate'er  you  sweat 
Indulge  your  taste : 

i He  chooses  best,  whose  labor  entertains 
[His  vacant  fancy  most.    The  toil  you  hate 
.Fatigues  you  soon,  and  scarce  improves  your  limbs." 

6th.  Persons,  especially  females,  should  very 
igenerally  walk  more  and  use  more  exercise  in 
Ithe  open  air.  Besides  the  benefit  of  the  fresh 
pj'r,  the  influence  of  the  sunshine — yes,  sun- 
shine, when  not  too  scorching — is  most  favorable 
to  health,  in  imparting  activity  and  strength 
-o  the  skin  and  aiding  it  in  the  perform- 
ince  of  its  various  important  functions.  The 
;>enefit  from  this  source  can  scarcely  be  over- 


estimated :  and  yet  how  many  remain  and  keep 
their  precious  children  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  sun's  rays, 
thus  depriving  themselves  and  their  offspring  of 
the  kind  and  invigorating  offices  of  one  of  their 
best  friends.  The  three  great  natural  contribu- 
tors to  health — please  remember  them — are  ex- 
ercise from  useful  einployment,/res/&cn>,and  sun- 
shine. 

I  promised  to  mention  some  instances  illus- 
trative of  the  fact,  that  individuals  of  the 
greatest  promise  of  usefulness  and  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  capacity  and  attainments  are 
frequently  lost  to  the  world  many  years  earlier 
by  the  premature  breaking  of  the  delicate  cas- 
ket in  which  the  precious  treasure  is  contained, 
for  want  of  due  regard  to  the  laws  of 'Health. 
Of  the  many  recorded  instances  of  the  physical 
constitution  being  thus  broken  down  in  the 
great  struggle  for  intellectual  greatness,  I  shall 
mention  two. 

Blaise  Pascall,  born  at  Clermont  in  France, 
in  1623,  is  famous  for  ingenious  reasoning  in 
support  of  the  opinion  of  Torricelli,  that  it  was 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  sustained 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barom- 
eter. Pascall  reasoned,  that  if  the  mercury  was 
sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  would 
stand  at  less  and  less  height  in  the  tube  of  the 
barometer,  as  the  instrument  would  be  carried 
up  a  mountain,  where  the  column  of  air  above 
it  would  be  less.  This  opinion  was  verified,  at 
his  suggestion,  by  actual  experiment,  and  the 
great  proposition  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
thereby  permanently  established. 

This  ingenious  and  interesting  person  devoted 
himself  incessantly  to  study.  He  " spent  his 
play  hours  when  a  youth  by  himself,  in  a  re- 
mote room ;  "  wrote  a  treatise  on  Sound,  at 
eleven  years  of  age ;  and  one  on  Conic  Sections, 
an  advanced  branch  of  mathematics,  at  sixteen. 
His  biographer  says,  u  The  incessant  application 
that  produced  results  of  such  variety  and  ex- 
tent, produced  another  consequence,  equally  in- 
evitable— the  loss  of  health,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant evils. "  He  thus  sunk  prematurely  to  the 
tomb,  at  the  early  age  of  39,  beloved  and  re- 
gretted, his  brilliant  star  being  extinguished 
before  it  had  reached  its  meridian,  for  want  of 
keeping  the  triple  powers  of  the  system  prop- 
erly balanced. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  whose  u  Remains"  have 
been  so  successfully  embalmed  by  the  poet 
Southey,  was  possessed  of  uncommon  intellect- 
ual capacity.  He  was  born  in  England,  ia 
J  705,  and  commenced  his  career  at  school  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  His  biographer  says, 
"  At  a  very  early  age,  his  love  of  reading  was 
a  passion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way." 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  for  a  profession,  it 
is  recorded  of  him  that  he  allowed  no  time  for 
relaxation,  little  for  his  meals,  and  scarcely  any 
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for  sleep,  under  which  regimen  his  bodily  pow 


ers  soon  gave  way, 


and  he  sunk  with  all  his 


acquirements  and  promise  to  the  tomb,  at  the 
early  age  of  21,  his  bright  sun  setting  in  the 
morning  of  life,  fie  died  on  the  19th  of  10th 
month,  1806. 

The  poet  Byron  refers  to  the  untimely  and 
lamented  death  of  Kirke  White,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : 

"  Unhappy  White  I  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing  ; 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  Lyre  away 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science  'self  destroyed  her  favorite  sonl 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit; 
She  sowed  the  seeds — but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thy  own  Genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  Eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more,  through  rolling  clouds,  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  on  his  heart  1 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; — 
And  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life  drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

Kirke  White  saw  his  approaching  dissolution 
some  time  before  it  occurred,  and  mournfully 
referred  to  it,  in  the  following  touching  lines, 
in  "  An  Ode  to  Disappointment, 
the  age  of  19. 

u  Come,  Disappointment,  come  1 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurled  j 
Still,  rigid  muse,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou,  severe,  wast  sent  from  Heaven, 

To  wean  me  from  the  world  : — 
To  turn  my  eye  from  vanity, 

And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never,  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day  : 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain  ; 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain 

And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  30on  discussed,  yields  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies: 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  the  cheek, 

Beneath  its  suiface  lies? 
Mute,  mute,  is  all  o'er  beauty's  fall, 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her 
pall. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day; 
So  music  past  is  obselete, 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet, 

But  now  'tis  gone  away  ! 
Thus  does  the  shade  to  memory  fade, 
When,  in  forsaken  tomb,  the  form  is  laid. 

Then  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile  and  fleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joyg, 
When  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 

And  cares  and  sorrows  eat? 
Why  fly  from  ill,  with  anxious  skill, 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart 
be  still  ?  ° 


Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 
Thou  art  not  strange  to  me, 
Sad  monitress  !  I  own  thy  sway,  ' 
A  votary  sad,  in  early  day 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee  : 
From  sun  to  sun,  my  race  will  run, 
I  only  bow  and  say,  my  God,  'Thy  will  be  done.'" 

These  lines  breathe  the  spirit  of  genius  and 
devotion — the  mind  and  the  soul  bewailing,  in 
sad  and  softened,  but  resigned  cadence,  the 
certain  early  separation  of  a  member  of  the 
tri-partnership,  upon  whose  withdrawal  their 
whole  action,  in  this  sphere  of  existence,  must 
cease  forever ! 

From  such  sweet  specimen  of  his  early  prom- 
ise, how  must  we  lament  that  all  should  have 
been  so  prematurely  lost  to  the  world,  by  such 
total  disregard  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  laws  of 
Health,  of  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  was  ignorant. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  some  contrasting 
and  noble  instances  where  the  triple  powers  of 
our  nature — body,  mind  and  soul — have  been 
preserved,  well  balanced,  through  a  long  and 
active  life;  among  whom  I  shall  name  the 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  great  and  learned  Humboldt,  by  the  labor 
of  ascending  the  Andes  and  various  other 
written  about  I  mountalDS>  aRd  exploring  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  greater  portion  of  our  globe,  with 
his  great  bodily  industry  and  mental  activity, 
and  his  soul  constantly  alive  to  the  grand  dis- 
play of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
which  is  everywhere  witnessed  in  creation,  not 
only  acquired  that  deep  insight  into  nature,  and 
those  lofty  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  which  constituted  such  a  rich  gift  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  grand  bequest  to  genera- 
tions to  come,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  his  well 
regulated  and  laborious  researches  in  these  ex- 
plorations, secured  that  vigorous  development  of 
his  physical  constitution,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  great  power  of  endurance,  in 
giving  to  the  world  so  many  valuable  volumes 
containing  the  recorded  results  of  his  labors. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  with  all  his 
powers  in  full  vigor  to  the  last,  continuing 
actively  to  benefit  his  race  for  a  period  of  more 
than  50  years  longer  than  the  whole  life  of  the 
lamented  Pascall. 

John  Quincy  Adams  also  kept  all  his  triple 
powers  well  balanced  to  an  advanced  age.  His 
mother  trained  him  early  to  active  physical  du- 
ties, and  to  elevated  moral  and  religious  ideas 
and  observances,  which  happily  continued  with 
him  through  life. 

He  remained  constantly  at  his  post  of  activity 
and  usefulness  till  the  bodily  machine  was 
worn  out,  in  the  course  of  nature,  when,  seeing 
he  had  finished  his  career  and  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  his  journey  and  his  labors  here,  he 
calmly  remarked,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth  : — 
I  am  content/'  and  gently  ceased  to  be.  He 
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died  on  the  23d  of  2d  month,  1848,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84,  having  by  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  Health,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
given  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  great  in- 
dustry and  vast  attainments,  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  63  mature  years  beyond  the 
whole  extent  of  the  life  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
including  the  time  of  the  latter's  infancy  and 
education.  Thus  may  we  see  the  great  import- 
ance of  paying  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  body, — to  develop  its  powers,  and  pre- 
serve them  carefully  in  health,  in  order  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  highest  allotment  and  capa- 
bilities. To  sum  it  all  up, — keep  the  three 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  animal,  intellectual 
and  moral  or  religious,  well  balanced  aud  all 
in  harmony,  acting  out  promptly  and  rigidly 
the  best  information  which  you  possess 
or  can  acquire  for  the  health  of  your  bod- 
ies ;  have  constantly  at  hand  some  useful 
employment  or  engagement,  and  whenever 
practicable,  a  full  supply  of  bodily  exercise, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  ; — preserve  the  mind 
active,  cheerful,  hopeful  and  self-reliant,  with 
feelings  of  kindness  and  love  to  all  your  fellow 
creatures  ;  and  supply  it  daily  with  more  or 
less  intellectual  food  ; — and  finally  cultivate 
love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  an  abiding  trust 
in  the  watchful  care  of  a  kind  superintending 
and  over-ruling  Providence,  who  will  always 
bless  every  right  endeavor,  and  none  more  ap- 
provingly than  those  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  "  harmouious  condition  of  the  multiplied 
dependencies  of  the  physical  system,"  with  which 
he  has  so  munificently  entrusted  us,  for  the 
high  and  benevolent  purpose  of  our  own  en- 
joyment and  His  eternal  glory. 

LOST  TIME. 

Let  any  man  pass  an  evening  in  vacant  idle- 
ness, or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  com- 
pare the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep 
or  gets  up  next  morning  with  its  state  some 
other  day,  when  he  has  spent  a  few  hours  in 
going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning, 
of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in  natural  science, 
learning  truths  wholly  new  to  "him,  and  satisfy- 
ing himself,  by  careful  examination,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  known  truths  rest,  so  as  to  be 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  them- 
selves, but  able  to  show  why  he  believes  them, 
and  to  prove  before  others  that  they  are  true, — 
will  find  as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in 
the  same  being;  the  difference  between  looking 
back  upon  time  unprofitably  wasted,  and  time 
spent  in  self-improvement.  He  will  feel  himself, 
in  one  case,  listless  and  dissatisfied;  in  the  other, 
comfortable  and  happy.  In  the  one  case,  if  he 
did  not  appear  to  himself  humble,  at  least  will 
not  have  earned  any  claim  to  his  own  respect  ; 
in  the  other  case,  he  will  enjoy  a  proud  concious- 
ness  of  having,  by  his  own  exertions,  become  | 


a  wiser,  and  therefore  a  more  exalted  nature. 
— Lord  Brougham. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

An  article  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  11th  of 
Fifth  month  last,  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
prospect  before  us,"  is  devoted  to  a  subject 
upon  which  something  more  may  be  said.  It 
is  the  subject  of  the  decline  of  our  Society,  and 
the  prospect  before  us  as  to  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  live,  or  are  destined  to  extinction. 
Statistics  are  there  referred  to,  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fifth 
of  actual  members  within  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  from  the  year  1829  to  1863.  And 
when  we  consider  how  much  within  that  time 
population  has  increased,  and  how  other  re- 
ligious denominations  among  us  have  increased, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  what  our  numbers  ought 
to  be,  instead  of  what  they  are. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  numbers  that  we 
have  declined,  as  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  the  life  and  interest  of  those  meetings. 
Here  lies,  in  fact,  the  true  difficulty.  The  ar- 
ticle before  referred  to  states  also  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Friends  are  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  that  it  appears  also  that  the 
meetings  of  those  called  Orthodox,  except  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  are  also  declining. 

Independently  of  actual  statistics,  this  state 
of  things,  especially  the  continued  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  our  meetings,  must  for  year3 
have  been  apparent  to  all  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing;  and  to  all  our  members 
it  suggests  the  most  serious  considerations.  But 
one  result  can  follow  from  the  continued  decline 
of  anything,  and  that  is  it  must  come  to  an  end. 
Extinction  is,  therefore,  our  inevitable  doom, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  unless  a  reme- 
dy for  this  state  of  things  is  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained. 

Has  our  Society  fulfilled  its  mission  ?.  And 
is  the  termination  of  its  existence  to  be  regard- 
ed as  following  in  the  natural  and  providential 
order  of  events  ?  If  so, — and  there  may  be  those 
who  entertain  this  opnion, — then  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  it;  but  otherwise  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  most  important  character  de- 
volves upon  us,  and  that  is  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  our  lifeless  condition,  and  apply  a  rem- 
edy. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  the  princi- 
ples we  profess  are  correct,  and  have  not  become 
obsolete,  and  if  our  forms  and  usages  were 
wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  present  day,  then  we  would  necessarily 
prosper  ;  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  prosper  is 
conclusive  proof  either  that  the  particular  testi- 
monies we  hold  have  had  their  day,  or  that  our 
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forms,  usages  and  modes  of  worship  are  not 
such  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
generation.  These  are  conclusions,  the  force 
of  which  will  be  apparent  to,  and  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all.  A  more  concise  way  of  stating 
the  proposition  would  be  to  say  that  the  reason 
we  do  not  prosper  is — that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  us. 

The  duty  we  of  the  present  generation  owe  to 
those  who-  are  to  come  after  us,  of  handing 
down  to  th,em,  as  they  have  come  to  us,  the 
great  distinguishing  testimonies  which  we  main- 
tain as  a  religious  body,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
perative obligations.  May  not  a  kind  reproof 
be  administered  to  those  occupying  high  seats, 
who  are  looked  to  as  the  fathers  and  mothers 
among  us,  who,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  in 
many  things  of  a  formal  nature,  yet,  as  to  any 
active  remedies,  seem  to  be  indifferent  upon  this 
vital  question.  Perhaps  this  duty  devolves 
equally,  however,  or  even  ought  to  be  assumed 
principally,  by  those  of  a  younger  class ;  and, 
in  this  view,  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  some  who  are  older,  lest  by  undue 
prejudice  in  favor  of  established  usages,  and  in- 
considerate aversion  to  all  changes,  they  be 
found  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way. 

The  work  of  ascertaining  what  are  our  defi- 
ciencies, and  what  may  be  the  most  suitable 
remedies,  and  applying  them,  is  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  importance.  And  while  it  neces- 
sarily requires  boldness,  it  also  requires  the  ut- 
most prudence,  and  the  constant  and  watchful 
exercise  of  those  eminent  virtues,  charity,  for- 
bearance, toleration,  and  love  toward  one  an- 
other. T.  H.  S. 
 . —  

The  roots  of  plants  are  hid  under  ground,  so 
that"  they  themselves  are  not  seen  ;  but  they 
appear  in  their  branches,  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  argue  there  is  a  root  and  life  in  them. 
Thus  the  graces  of  the  spirit  planted  in  the 
soul,  though  themselves  invisible,  yet  discover 
their  being  and  life  in  the  track  of  a  Christian's 
life,  his  words,  his  actions,  and  the  frame  of  his 
carriage. — Leiyhton. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS — EXCESSIVE  CAUTION — 
SILENT  MEETINGS — CALL  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

My  mind  has  been  powerfully  impressed  this 
morning  on  reading  the  first  two  articles  of  last 
week's  Intelligencer — the  "  Epistle  from  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders/7 
and  the  letter  of  George  Fox  "  to  Friends  of 
the  Ministry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey," 
— with  a  certain  point  of  contrast  between  them. 
The  first  named  Epistle,  which  is  full  of  excel- 
lent matter  and  stirring  appeals,  contains  also 
the  following  passage,  which  I  select  for  an  il- 
lustration : 

Those  in  the  ministry  were  tenderly  en- 


treated to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their 
calling,  and  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  none 
can  minister  availingly,  in  attending  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Divine  Master — 'Feed  my 
lambs' — to  the  gathering  of  the  flocks,  but  those 
that  are  anointed  and  receive  their  qualification 
from  on  high — that  nothing  but  what  proceeds 
from  God  can  gather  to  him — that  no  human 
qualification  is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of 
this  great  service  aright,  and  that  all  scholastic 
attainments  in  the  world  fall  very  far  short  of  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry — that  the 
gift  being  divine,  the  qualification  must  be  of 
God,  and  should  be  performed  freely  without 
any  view  to  reward  from  man,"  &c,  &c.  The 
spirit  of  Fox  is  conveyed  in  such  words  as 
these,  without  the  caution  which  seems  to  be- 
come needful  only  as  life  expires.  Therefore, 
I  desire  that  you  may  all  improve  your  gifts 
and  talents,  and  not  hide  them  in  a  napkin, 
lest  they  be  taken  from  you;  and  not  put  your 
candle  under  a  jushel,  lest  it  go  out ;  and  not  be 
like  the  foolish  virgins,  who  kept  their  name 
of  virgins,  but  neglected  having  oil  in  their 
lamps ;  such  were  not  diligent  in  the  work  of 
God,  nor  in  the  concerns  of  the  Lord,  nor  in 
their  own  particulars."  "  You  may  be  a  hin- 
drance one  unto  another,  if  you  (confine  your 
visits  to  Friends,  and)  do  not  travel  in  the  life 
of  the  universal  Truth  that  would  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Truth  j  and  if  you  would  have  them  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  let  them  know 
it,  and  where  it  may  be  found.  So  I  desire 
that  you  be  valiant  for  it  upon  the  earth," 
&c. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  two  utterances 
faithfully  represent  the  spirit  of  the  early,  as 
contrasted  in  action  at  least  with  that  of  the 
modern,  Society  of  Friends.  The  latter,  like  an 
old  man,  advises  care  and  caution,  while  the 
former,  like  a  young  man,  urges  to  action,  eager 
that  work  be  done — and  acts  accordingly.  The 
one,  full  of  zeal  aud  enthusiasm  in  the  Lord's 
work,  went  boldly  forward  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  friends  and  enemies  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
heavenly  truth  and  love  in  all  places,  leaving 
the  ninety  and  nine  righteous  to  go  in  search  of 
the  one  benighted  wanderer.  The  latter,  fear- 
ful lest  its  order,  peace  and  harmony  be  im- 
paired, moves  timidly  around  its  narrow  fold, 
keeping  diligent  watch  lest  there  be  any  exces- 
ses or  any  departure  from  the  ancient  testimo- 
nies and  landmarks. 

The  one  was  an  army  of  invasion,  of  young 
heroes  striking  boldly  into  the  enemy's  country, 
caring  lees  for  their  defences  than  to  have  an 
edge  on  their  swords  ;  the  other  is  an  army  of 
defence,  of  old  men  shut  in  the  walls  of  sectarian 
tradition,  and  mourning  the  desolations  of  Zion, 
but  feeling  powerless  to  advance  against  the  ad- 
vancing foe.    It  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  see 
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the  end.  Unless  the  Lord  raise  up  an  army  of  j 
young  men,  or  put  a  new  spirit  into  those  who 
now  serve  him,  causing  them  to  think  less  of 
keeping  their  armor  bright  and  clean  than  they 
do  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  of  carrying  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  home 
to  the  hearts  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  then  the  edict  will  soon 
go  forth — "  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son." 

When  we  come  to  care  more  for  the  law  than 
we  do  for  the  Life,  more  for  the  form  than  for 
the  Spirit  of  religion,  we  are  no  longer  Christ's 
freemen,  but  servants  unto  Moses.  Oh,  Friends, 
why  have  you  turned  again  toward  the  bondage 
from  which  you  were  delivered  ?  Why  have 
you  become  weak  and  timid,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan  seem  as  giants,  and  you  are 
afraid  to  move  out  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or 
let  your  young  men  go  out  to  forage,  lest  they 
become  defiled  with  the  enemy  ?  Is  this  faith 
in  God,  or  in  brick  and  stone  ?  Your  over-cau- 
tion, your  anxiety  to  preserve  your  distinctive 
testimonies  as  a  sacred  birthright,  have  so  la- 
dened  you  that  your  power  of  free  action  and 
your  confidence  in  one  another  are  nearly  gone. 
A  right  degree  of  caution  is  invaluable,  but  an 
excess  of  it  is  fatal  to  that  enterprise  and  free 
activity  which  are  as  essential  to  success  in 
spiritual  as  in  temporal  undertakings.  The  lit- 
tle motions  of  the  spirit  are  crushed  back.  We 
fear  to  speak,  lest  we  should  say  amiss,  and  so 
the  little  openings  are  closed,  and  the  one  talent 
buried  in  the  earth,  because  we  find  Christ  a 
hard  master.  But  why  does  he  seem  hard  ? 
Why  is  it  hard  work,  like  taking  life,  for  the 
young  to  open  the  mouth  in  a  religious  meet- 
ing ?  It  is  not  Christ  who  makes  it  so,  for  he 
is  all  love,  all  tenderness  and  encouragement, 
gently  urging  to  that  freedom  in  the  utterance 
of  thought  which  gives  growth  to  the  spirit. 
Ah  !  it  is  our  over-nice  and  critical  Friends  that 
are  the  hard  masters.  They  are  not  so  wise  as 
they  were  when  first  they  were  parents,  and 
taught  their  little  ones  how  to  speak.  Then 
they  loved  their  lisping  accents,  their  broken 
words,  and  smiled  and  gently  invited  the  timid 
attempts  to  bring  forth  the  spreading  leaves  of 
thought. 

Mistakes  were  unnoticed ;  they  knew  that  as 
the  life  advanced,  as  reason  dawned,  darkness 
would  flee  away,  so  they  surrounded  the  fireside 
or  the  domestic  table  with  a  warm,  genial,  en- 
couraging atmosphere  of  love.  Had  they  not 
done  this,  their  children  would  either  have  left 
them  to  find  relief  and  pleasure,  or  else  have 
grown  up  as  dull  and  ignorant  of  common  life 
as  most  of  us  are  in  our  religious  life.  Oh,  it 
is  sad,  very  sad,  that  religion  should  be  made 
such  a  hard  and  doleful  thing  ;  that  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  knowledge,  and  understanding,  which 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  should  have  to  beat 


and  burn  its  way  through  us,  not  being  able  to 
force  a  way  through  many  that  should  become 
joyful  channels  of  living  water,  because  they 
dare  not  confront  either  their  own  weakness  or 
the  critical  examination  and  severe  judgment  of 
others. 

And  that  kind  of  admonition  which  em- 
braces but  misadapts  important  truths,  like  the 
misapplied  counsel  of  Job's  friends,  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  It  may  easily  be  that  minis- 
ters are  in  present  need  of  caution  not  to  move 
unbidden  in  attempting  to  do  the*  Lord's  work  ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  such  exhortations  as 
those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles  Paul 
and  George  Fox,  are  much  more  needful. 

11  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  J  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
long  suffering  and  doctrine,"  was  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  apostles.  With  this 
agrees  the  spirit  of  that  lovely  and  zealous  man 
on  whom  was  laid  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  who 
called  men  from  following  forms,  traditions  and 
ceremonies  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  living 
Light.  But  what  are  the  professed  disciples  of 
all  these  now  doing?  Some  are  mourning  that 
the  people  have  gone  away  to  seek  other  pas- 
tures j  some  are  sitting  in  silence,  seldom 
preaching  and  less  frequently  drawing  together 
the  warmth  of  earnest  hearts  in  prayer,  while 
others  are  felt  to  be  sitttng  on  the  watch,  lest 
there  be  any  departure  from  the  accustomed 
courses ;  thus  fostering  a  dead  imitation  of 
other  men's  peculiar  views  or  expressions,  in- 
stead of  the  freshness  and  power  of  original 
feeling;  and  thought.  There  are  earnest,  useful 
laborers  intent  on  obeying  the  commandments  ; 
but  most  of  these  are  much  more  fettered  in 
their  spirit  and  motions  than  were  those  sons  of 
the  morning  who  carried  light  into  dark  places, 
and  who,  fearing  the  Lord  only,  loved  their  fel- 
low disciples  as  brethren.  The  sad  truth  is,  we 
have  become  bondmen  to  each  other,  and  to  our 
own  weakness  and  want  of  faith.  What  are  we 
doing  here,  it  were  well  to  ask,  in  these  silent 
meetings?  Not  one  mind  in  ten  is  active  with 
profitable  reflection.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
wholesome  feeling  of  solemnity  which  is  better 
than  vain  words ;  but  most  present  are  only 
dreaming  or  sitting  under  a  dark  cloud  which 
yields  them  no  water.  And  this  is  not  because 
there  is  not  water  in  the  cloud,  but  because  the 
electrical  power  of  the  Spirit  is  wanting  to  con- 
dense the  dark  vapor  into  shining  drops,  which 
would  bring  life  and  joy  to  thirsting  souls,  could 
they  but  fall,  even  in  the  simple  patterings  of 
the  artless  but  earnest  tongue. 

"  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation."  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Why,  then,  are 
we  so  much  silent  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  so  spiritual,  more  than 
others,  but  because  we  are  dying  ;   because  the 
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life  of  God  is  under  oppression  in  our  hearts. 
Therefore,  those  who  have  come,  thinking  to 
receive  the  bread  of  life,  go  away  hungry,  per- 
haps to  return  no  more.  It  is  sometimes  well 
to  point  to  the  open  Fountain,  saying,  "  There 
is  water ;  dip  for  yourselves.7'  But  because 
the  land  is  dry,  and  the  water  deep,  and  men 
have  no  buckets,  therefore  God  sends  his  ser- 
vants to  draw  for  them,  until  they  learn  to  draw 
for  themselves.  As  God  condescended  to  our 
low  estate  so  far  as  to  clothe  his  Son,  who  is 
our  spiritual  Bread,  in  a  body  of  flesh,  so  he 
clothes  his  love,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  words, 
that  men  may  receive  truth  through  these  ex- 
ternal mediums  or  signs.  The  cry  of  the 
Psalmist  is  echoed  by  many  souls,  "  Lord,  be 
not  silent  unto  me,  lest  if  thou  be  silent  unto 
me,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the 
pit."  Words  are  the  mirrors  of  thought  and 
feeling  by  which  these  are  transmitted  and  en- 
larged. Therefore,  ""while  reasonably  cautious 
not  to  be  found  sowing  chaff,  let  every  Chris- 
tian consider  it  his  duty  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
righteousness  and  truth  in  some  way,  and  if  he 
is  not  now  able,  make  it  his  immediate  business 
to  find  that  ability  by  applying  diligently  for 
the  grace  of  God,  and  laying  in  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  granary  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
not  be  hindered  by  custom,  if  he  find  good  seed 
therein  adapted  to  the  present  wants,  from 
bringiug  it  to  the  people  in  such  form  and 
measure  as  it  has  been  preserved  for  our  use. 

Arise,  young  men,  and  begin  to  serve  the 
Lord  your  God.  "As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west,"  so  the  Light  of  Christ  is  enlightening 
the  Gentiles.  Why  are  you  yet  slumbering? 
Arise,  virgin  souls,  and  trim  your  lamps,  and  if 
they  are  burning  low,  fill  them  quickly  with  the 
oil  of  grace,  and  take  them  from  under  your 
beds  of  ease  and  your  sectarian  measures,  lest, 
when  the  Bridegroom  comes,  you  be  left  weep- 
ing without,  and  bewailing  your  folly  in  the 
darkness.  Edward  Ryder. 

Brewster's  Station,  A7".  K,  8th.  mo.  27,  1867. 


COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is  noth- 
ing but  communion  of  the  soul  with  God ;  and 
therefore  by  its  necessary  condition  is  seclusive. 
There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude.  The  worship 
of  a  congregation  is  the  worship  of  so  many 
hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more  fervent  than 
otherwise  by  the  power  of  sympathy.  But  if  the 
elements  of  worship  have  not  been  brought 
together  from  the  depths  of  individual  spirits, 
they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all  true  worship, 
whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of  public  convo- 
cation or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings  its  immortal 
substance,  and  its  personal  destiny,  and  its  par- 
ticular interests — its  recollections,  its  hopes  and 
its  fears — yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  only  crea- 


ted existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all  others,  before 
the  throne  of  God.  How  vivid  soever  may  be 
the  emotions  that  spring  from  the  heart  in  its 
sympathy  with  others,  they  can  never  come  into 
comparison  with  those  that  belong  to  its  own 
ultimate  welfare. — Isaac  Taylor. 

j '  RI END  ¥l  N  T  E  LL I G  E~NCEK 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  21,  1867. 

"  We  Glean  from  every  Vintage." — 
This  motto  we  deem  appropriate  to  express  the 
aim  which  the  editors  of  this  paper  have  ever 
kept  in  view,  while  seeking  for  aliment  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  wants,  and  minister  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  its  readers.  To  cater  for 
such  a  variety  of  tastes  as  must  inevitably  be 
found  among  the  large  circle  of  our  subscribers, 
requires  no  small  degree  of  care  and  assiduous 
labor ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  assur- 
ances that  our  sincere  endeavors  are  appre- 
ciated. 

Among  the  articles  recently  inserted  in  our 
paper,  the  selections  from  the  discourses  and 
letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson  have  elicited  from 
many  of  our  readers  and  correspondents  testi- 
monials of  decided  approbation.  There  are, 
however,  we  regret  to  learn,  some  exceptions. 
One  Friend,  writing  to  our  publishing  agent, 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  resorting  to 
"  the  writings  or  opinions  of  a  hireling  min- 
istry," in  order  to  fill  our  columns. 

For  our  part,  we  rejoice  when  we  have  evi- 
dences that  others,  not  of  our  fold,  are  being 
gradually  drawn  away  from  a  dependence  upon 
externals ;  and  we  believe,  as  this  work  goes 
on,  it  will  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  by  which  it  is 
encumbered.  We  consider  the  system  of  a 
stipendiary  ministry  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  fraught  with  great 
injury  to  the  Church  throughout  Christendom  \ 
but  we  must,  in  charity,  admit  that  many  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it  have  been  sincere 
Christians,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  righteous 
cause,  so  far  as  it  was  opened  to  their  minds. 

The  progress  of  the  soul  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge is  usually  gradual,  and,  when  much  en- 
cumbered by  the  prejudices  of  education,  is 
almost  invariably  slow.    An  instructive  ex- 
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ample  of  this  is  found  in  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  John  Simpson,  a  highly-valued 
minister,  who  lived  in  the  last  century.  He 
was  educated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and, 
after  he  became  a  minister  in  our  Society,  he 
retained  for  some  time  a  belief  in  the  rectitude 
of  defensive  war.  "  Through  the  gradual  un- 
foldings  of  the  Divine  Light,  his  understand- 
ing at  length  became  illuminated,  and  his 
judgment  fully  convinced  that  all  carnal  war- 
fare, offensive  and  defensive,  had  its  origin  in 
the  unsubdued  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  was 
entirely  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Previous  to  this  discovery,  he  had 
been  careful  not  only  to  avoid  speaking  on  the 
subject,  but  also  to  conform  to  the  established 
discipline  and  testimonies  of  Friends  in  rela- 
tion to  wars  and  military  requisitions.  He  was 
heard  to  remark  that,  from  observation  and 
experience,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the 
operations  and  discoveries  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple in  dedicated  minds,  every  man  did  not 
begin  to  learn  at  the  same  point  of  the  Christian 
alphabet;  but,  as  faithful  obedience  was  yielded 
to  the  arisings  of  Light,  all  would  come  into 
the  fulness,  and  see  eye  to  eye/'* 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  writers 
in  our  religious  Society,  when  advocating  the 
principles  of  Truth,  to  call  to  their  aid  appro- 
priate corroborating  testimony  from  devout 
authors  of  other  persuasions.  $  The  writings  of 
Archbishop  Fenelon  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  much  approved  by  Friends;  and 
Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  quotes  freely 
from  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  other  Protest 
ant  ministers,  to  sustain  some  of  the  views 
presented  in  that  standard  work.  In  quoting 
from  Calvin,  we  know*  that  Barclay  did  not 
favor  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  nor  the 
system  of  giving  to  ministers  a  pecuniary  sup- 
port in  reward  for  their  services. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  progress  ©f  Truth,  and 
embrace  it  wherever  we  find  it. 

Communications  from  two  correspondents 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  both 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  our  religious  or- 
ganization. E.  R.  contrasts  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  "  Epistle  from  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,"  with 

*  Jaaney's  Hist,  of  Friends,  iiL,  405. 


those  of  George  Fox  in  a  letter  (i  to  friends  of 
the  ministry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey," 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  25th  number  of 
the  Intelligencer.  He  considers  the  former 
cautious  and  contracted,  and  that  the  latter 
urges  to  active  and  expansive  measures  for  the 
promulgation  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends. 
We  believe  that  the  two  cannot  be  justly  com- 
pared. Our  early  Friends  were  incited  to  labor 
with  a  zeal  consequent  upon  the  new  era  which 
had  dawned  upon  them,  through  the  faithful- 
ness, apparently,  of  one  who  had  himself  been 
led  into  quiet  fields  and  secret  places,  where  he 
became  impressed  with  the  immutable  truth, 
that  Christianity  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  "  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/' 
and  that  those  who  receive  it  are  given  "  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God."  In  that  com- 
paratively dark  day,  there  were  many  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  life,  being  weary  of  a  profes- 
sional religion  which  yielded  not  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit.  To  these,  the  voice  of  G.  Fox  and 
others,  who  were  alike  convinced  of  this  vital 
principle,  was  like  a  living  inspiration  from  the 
Fountain  of  Life.  The  novelty  of  men  and 
women  preaching  without  having  been  ordained 
by  man,  drew  the  people  in  crowds  to  listen  to 
their  teachings.  Persecutions  followed ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  enkindled  a  holy  zeal 
for  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered.  After  a 
lapse  of  years  a  very  different  state  of  things 
exists.  In  some  cases  the  language  of  the 
prophets  is  doubtless  applicable — "  How  is  the 
gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  1"  Still,  we  believe  there  are  many 
who  are  living  in  accordance  with  their  highest 
perceptions  of  right.  The  origin  of  the  New 
York  Epistle  was  to  share  with  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  that  part  of  the  Society  the  gospel  ex- 
ercises which  had  flowed  freely  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  "which  perchance 
might  be  as  a  brook  by  the  way  to  cheer  the 
drooping  spirit  and  strengthen  the  weary  trav- 
eller on  the  way  to  Zion."  They  no  doubt 
could  also  with  George  Fox  desire  that  "  all 
men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth/'  and  with  him  encourage  all  to  walk  in 
obedience  to  the  knowledge  received.  We 
unite  with  our  correspondent  in  the  wish  that 
faithfulness  may  be  observed  in  the  work  as- 
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signed  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  as  nothing 
can  gather  to  Him  that  does  not  proceed  from 
Him,  they  who  minister  have  need  to  take 
heed  that  they  "  speak  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes."  We  feel  a  concern  that  none 
may  have  their  faith  weakened  in  the  ancient 
testimony  to  silent  ivorship,  nor  weary  of  a  form 
in  consonance  with  a  state  of  mental  quiet,  pre- 
figured in  Scripture  by  the  injunction,  il  Keep 
silence  before  me,  0  ye  islands,  and  let  the 
people  renew  their  strength  I" 

The  delinquency  referred  to  in  the  Essay 
over  the  signature  of  "  T.H.S.,"  in  relation  to  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  has  occa- 
sioned deep  regret  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
concerned  Friends  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
histcry  of  the  Society  proves  that  since  its 
origin  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  genera- 
tion. It  is  an  evidence,  we  believe,  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  mingling  in  spirit 
in  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  our  num- 
bers generally.  Too  many  may  be  like  those 
formerly,  who  when  "  a  certain  man  made  a 
great  supper  and  invited  many/'  some  had 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  some  oxen,  and  some 
had  married  a  wife — and  all  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused. The  interest  manifested  by  a  number 
of  the  younger  class  of  Friends  in  the  meetings 
recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truths  is  an  encouraging  feature,  and  we  hope 
it  may  extend,  so  as  to  lead  both  young  and  old 
to  frequently  consider  those  things  which  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  health  and  prosperity  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities. 

Several  causes  have  operated  to  reduce  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  1829,  some  of  which, 
we  trust,  will,  by  the  increase  of  love  and  Chris- 
tian toleration,  be  avoided  in  the  future.  But 
we  apprehend  that  nothing  will  conduce  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  religious  fel- 
lowship as  an  individual  awakening  to  the  bles- 
sedness of  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness.  By 
this  congenial  minds  will  be  attracted,  and  in 
the  feeling  of  their  dependence  upon  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  spiritual  supplies,  they 
will  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  gathering  of 
the  flocks  be  drawn  together,  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  refreshing  stream  when  the  stone  shall 
be  rolled  away  from  the  well's  mouth. 


Errata. — On  p.  434,  2d  column,  19th  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  reviewing  Truth,"  read  "  receiving  Truth." 

On  p.  435,  2d  column,  16th  line  from  bottom,  for 
"  A  flute,"  read  "  A  slate. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 
Tn  order  to  aid  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
First-day  School  Conference,  on  Seventh-day  last, 
to  prepare  a  suitable  statement  of  the  efforts  of 
Friends  to  establish  such  schools,  it  is  requested 
that  Friends  throughout  the  country  will  forward, 
previous  to  Tenth  month  12th,  an  account  of  any 
First-day  Schools  which  now  are,  or  have  been,  in 
existence  amongst  Friends,  giving,  if  possible,  the 
number  on  roll,  average  attendance,  the  plan  of  con- 
ducting them,  the  difficulties  they  may  have  to  en- 
counter, aud  the  title  of  such  works  as  may  be  of  an 
unobjectionable  character  for  Friends'  children. 
Address  "  First-day  School  Committee,"  No.  144 
N.  Seventh  St.    . 

The  undersigned,  in  acknowledging  the  contribu- 
tions below  given,  would  urge  it  upon  Friends  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  preparation  and  publishing 
of  suitable  books,  by  promptly  forwarding  such  sums 
as  their  ability  will  warrant  to  enable  the  association 
to  put  to  print  works  now  being  offered  to  it  for  pub- 
lication : 

From  a  Friend  at  Brookdale,  Bucks  Co.,  $1.00 
"  "  Paxinos,  Pa.,  1.00 

"  t*  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  1.00 

"    Friends  of  Concord,  Pa.,  through 

Lewis  Palmer,  12.00 
"    Friends  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  2.00 
Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 

717  Willow  St., . 
Treasurer  Friends'  Publication  Association. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  4. 

Bribnz,  Aug.  4,  1867. 
I  have  come  to  this  place  alone,  having  parted 
from  my  party  for  the  week  for  the  sake  of  a 
rest  with  another  American  Friend,  who  is  pass- 
ing a  month  or  two  in  the  Pension  Bellevue,  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Brienz,  in  a  valley 
which  fronts  the  lake,  and  is  secluded  from  the 
world  as  it  were  by  three  walls  of  mountains, 
whose  green  and  rocky  sides  make  a  paradise 
for  painters'  eyes,  especially  as  wandering  clouds 
of  mist — which  adorn  more  than  obscure — 
cause  perpetual  changes  of  light  and  color  :  and 
then  the  distant,  mountains  seen  over  the  lake, 
with  snow  peaks  coming  and  going,  spiritualize 
the  whole. 

This  place  is  exceptional  as  a  public  house. 
Indeed  it  hardly  is  one.  It  is  kept  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  been  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Berne,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  a  fire 
his  extensive  and  valuable  laboratory.  He  in- 
vented the  illumination  of  the  Falls  of  Giess- 
bach,  which  are  close  by  Brienz,  and  had  this 
fine  estate  here,  with  a  house  five  or  six  times 
larger  than  his  family  required,  and  so  he  takes 
some  men  boarders.  The  establishment  is  op- 
parentty  carried  on  by  the  servants.  I  have  not 
in  three  days  yet  seen  him,  though  his  wife  re- 
ceived me  at  the  door  with  all  the  hospitality 
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of  manner  and  courtesy  of  a  lady — which  she  is 
— a  cultivated  and  refined  lady,  one  of  four  sis- 
ters, the  other  three  having  removed  from 
Berne  with  her,' and  living  in  a  picturesque 
cottage  between  this  house  and  the  lake.  The 
family  lives  entirely  separate,  and  the  boarders 
have  their  own  table,  which  is  served  with  the 
most  exact  German  etiquette,  by  the  rosy- 
cheeked  maids,  in  six  or  seven  courses,  every 
vegetable  nearly  being  served  separately,  and 
the  plates  changed  so  that  each  one  has  six  or 
seven  plates.  The  company  is  of  the  best  kind 
— one  family  with  four  children  among  the 
guests — and  the  conversation  at  dinner  general. 
One  of  the  sisters  speaks  English  perfectly,  and 


has  called  on  us.    She  is  full  of  the 


of  lite- 


rature, and  I  have  found  her  well  read  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  English  litera- 
ture ;  very  fond  of  our  Longfellow,  and  making 
fine  discriminations  in  his  writings.  She  had 
not  heard  of  his  translation  of  Dante. 

The  village  i3  a  mile  off.  I  am  so  sorry  that 
my  ear  absolutely  is  impervious  to  the  collo- 
quial French  and  German,  because,  if  I  could 
understand  them,  I  could  go  about  among  these 
Swiss  peasants,  who  talk  German  and  French 
both,  and  get  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  a 
rare  chance  I  have  to  see  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land. The  people  have  not  been  demoralized 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  hotel,  and  these 
really  refined  ladies  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
society  which  a  mere  traveller  rarely  enters  into 
in  Europe.  My  American  friend  came  here 
with  special  introduction  to  them,  and  I  had  j 
one  from  her;  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
seen  them  at  ail,  though  Mrs.  H.  always  re- 
ceives everybody,  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  her 
when  any  thing  goes  wrong.  It  is  evident  that 
she  also  superintends  the  sending  upi  of  the 
meals,  as  every  thing  is  so  exact.  But  the 
meals  take  a  very  long  time,  as  the  courses  come 
on  very  deliberately:  four  courses  of  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  with  a  vegetable;  then  pudding;  then 
fruit;  then  confections.  For  breakfast  and 
supper  we  have  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate, — as  we 
prefer;  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  cold  meat. 
Every  thing  is  well  cooked  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  The  price  is  fixed  at  five  francs  a 
day,  if  you  stay  a  week  or  month;  seven  francs 
a  day  for  a  more  transient  visit.  The  house  is 
four  stories  high,  and  the  three  upper  stories 
are  for  boarders — or  at  least  the  second  and 
third;  and  there  seems  to  be  eight  or  ten 
on  a  story.  All  who  are  here  are  on  the  second 
story;  but  as  the  place  becomes  known  by  their 
continued  residence,  (this  is  the  second  year  of 
the  Pension  only,)  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
we  will  always  be  full ;  for,  besides  the  beauty 
I  of  the  situation  and  views, — by  means  of  the 
steamboat  at  Brienz, — there  are  charming  ex- 
cursions on  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Brienz  and 
Thun,  possible  at  small  expense,  and  visits  to 


Interlachen,  with  its  splendid  views  of  the 
Jungfrau.  The  Giessbach  is  also  close  by,  and 
every  night  illuminated.  It  is  a  lovely  place 
to  bring  children  for  the  summer,  because  it  is 
so  secluded  and  healthy,  and  the  neighborhood 
so  innocent.  Mrs.  H.  has  a  third  son,  about 
three  years  old,  who  plays  about  with  the  peas- 
ant children,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  for 
she  seems  to  take  care  of  them  entirely  herself, 
sauntering  about  as  he  wanders  at  "  his  own 
sweet  will;"  and  such  devoted  nursery  work 
becomes  anything  but  a  wearisome  work  in  such 
a  nursery,  whose  walls  are  but  wooded  moun- 
tains, and  whose  carpet  such  a  beautiful  green 
lawn,  and  its  ornaments  a  little  pond  with  gold 
fishes, — a  fountain  in  the  midst  that  always 
plays, — enclosures  holding  peacocks,  golden 
pheasants,  and  other  lovely  specimens  of  animal 
life.  The  garden  is  delightfully  provided  with 
settees  and  little  summer  houses  in  the  pleas- 
antest  places,  all  having  the  air  of  a  private 
gentleman's  house — which  it  wa3,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  is.  I  am  so  particular  in  all  this 
description  for  the  sake  of  my  American  friends, 
who,  for  no  more  money  than  they  spend  in  a 
trip  to  Sharon,  or  Saratoga,  or  Newport,  at  the 
present  high  cost  of  living,  might  come  into  the 
heart  of  Switzerland  and  pass  a  summer.  I 
came  from  Paris  by  way  of  Fontainbleau,  seeing 
that  most  magnificent  of  French  palaces — in  its 
interior;  then  by  way  of  Pontarlier  and  Neuf- 
chatel  to  Lausanne,  where  we  made  a  detour  to 
go  to  Geneva  for  the  sake  of  going  to  Chamouny, 
but  another  might  go  on  from  Liusanne  to 
Berne,  Newhaus  and  BrieDZ.  A  through  ticket 
to  Newhaus  can  be  taken  at  Lausanne,  which 
sets  you  across  Lake  Thun,  than  which  there  is 
none  more  beautiful  in  Switzerland  in  fine 
weather,  when  you  can  see  the  Jungfrau.  At 
Newhaus  an  omnibus  takes  you  to  the  Brienz 
steamboat,  giving  you  a  beautiful  drive  through 
the  lake  street  of  Interlachen,  with  its  palatial 
houses.  The  Brienz  steamboat  carries  you  by 
the  falls  of  the  Giessbach,  which  are  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  and  you  must  take  your  seat  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  boat,  or  take  second  class 
seats  in  the  prow,  which  is  the  best  as  well  as 
cheapest  place.  At  the  landing  in  Brienz,  in- 
quire for  the  carriage  of  Pension  Bellevue,  or 
an  omnibus,  if  the  carriage  is  not  there,  and  it 
carries  you  for  half  a  franc.  Another  beautiful 
way  to  come  is  through  Basle  from  Paris,  taking 
the  train  at  the  Strasbourg  station  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  the  second  class  cars  are 
perfectly  comfortable,  and  a  great  deal  the 
cheapest,  (43  francs.)  Going  by  the  way  of 
Berne,  however,  you  have  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  at  Berne,  and  we  improved  the  time  by 
taking  a  carriage  at  the  station  and  telling  the 
driver  to  show  us  Berne.  It  is  a  grand  old  city 
with  streets  of  fine  houses,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  that  all  the  side  walks  are  covered  with  ar- 
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cades,  the  private  houses  no  less  than  the  shops 
having  an  arcade  for  the  front  lower  story. 
The  windows  of  the  stories  above  have  balconies, 
which  are  provided  with  red  cushions,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  may  be  in  the  open  air.  The 
driver  carried  us  to  a  terrace,  which  is  called 
the  Munster  Platz,  covered  with  shade  trees 
and  seats,  and  looking  off  to  the  line  of  £iow- 
clad  Alps,  which  make  the  great  charm  of 
Berne,  but  which  that  day  were  wholly  obscured 
by  the  rain-clouds.  Looking  down  from  the 
terrace  you  saw  the  Aar,  over  whose  blue  rush- 
ing waters  was  one  splendid  arched  bridge  ;  and 
opposite  you  saw  another  shaded  common  of 
beautifully  formed  slopes,  (for  Berne  lies  both 
sides  of  the  Aar.)  After  we  had  gazed  a  few 
minutes,  we  went  back  to  our  carriage,  and  the 
coachman  took  us  across  the  bridge  to  this 
place,  whence  the  prospect  of  the  Aar  below  the 
bridge,  with  its  great  arches,  and  the  city,  was 
very  fine.  Here  was  a  great  enclosure,  open  to 
the  sky,  and  people  looking  over  its  walls.  We 
did  the  same,  and  saw  a  group  of  bears,  old  and 
young.  The  coachman  told  U3  that  these  bears 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  city,  and  that  once  a 
lady  of  Berne,  on  dying,  left  all  her  property 
to  ensure  the  perpetual  support  of  the  city  bears ! 
But  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  he  did  not 
know.  Our  ladies  here  told  us  the  legend. 
Berne  was  founded  within  a  thousand  years  by 
a  Duke  of  Zahringen,  who  having  marked  out 
its  site  on  the  eve  of  a  hunting  frolic,  said  that 
he  would  name  the  city  from  the  first  wild  beast 
he  killed — and  he  killed  four  bears.  So  he 
named  the  city  The  Bears,  which  is  Berne, 
(Biiren  )  We  had  seen  on  the  Terrace  common 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Zahringen,  in 
middle  age  costume  of  a  hunter,  with  four  bears 
as  large  as  life  on  the  pedestal.  The  coachman 
carried  us  by  the  City  Hall,  which  is  very  old, 
and  they  are  just  finishing  a  new  highly  orna-- 
mented  stone  front;  also  by  an  immense  Fede- 
ral Hall;  and  if  we  had  had  time,  we  should, 
have  alighted  to  survey  its  grand  interior,  and 
because  it  is  consecrated  by  the  legislation  of 
the  Canton,  which  is  said  to  have  been  always 
especially  wise. 

We  alighted  at  the  railroad  station  close  by 
some  shops  filled  with  the  Swiss  wood  sculpture, 
and  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  looking  at  this 
beautiful  work;  and  I  did  wish  I  could  carry 
off"  a  beautifully  carved  centre  table,  in  which 
was  set  a  picture  of  Berne  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  which,  alas!  we  could  not  see  au 
naturelle,  on  account  of  the  misty  weather. 

The  ladies  here  say  the  society  of  Berne  is 
highly  cultivated  and  very  delightful,  and  I  am 
sure  it  must  be,  if  they  are  specimens  of  it. 
They  seem  like  our  very  rarest  Boston  people, 
but  with  a  superior  delicacy  of  grace,  which  is 
also  not  to  be  found  in  England,  as  my  friend 
eays,  where  there  is,  as  far  as  she  has  seen,  even 


the  best  people, — an  assumption  of  superiority 
that  is  irritating, — and  more  earnest  and  sin- 
cere than  we  see  in  France.  We  asked  them  if 
it  was  not  losing  a  great  deal  to  leave  Berne, 
and  they  said  certainly  it  was  in  respect  to  so- 
ciety, but  we  are  merry  in  our  own  family, 
and  here  there  are  also  pleasures  and  charms 
impossible  to  city  life.  We  get  books  from 
Berne,  and  occasionally  visit  there."  The  man- 
ners of  the  children  (both  of  the  family  and  the 
boarders)  are  beautiful, — in  the  house  perfectly 
gentle,  and  out  doors-  merry;  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  truly  reserved  manners  so  infallible  as 
well-bred  children  who  are  at  the  same  time 
spontaneous  and  childlike.  E.  P.  P. 

■  w  ■  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  IN  A  FRIENDS'  MEETING. 
We  have  come 
To  meet  as  is  our  wont  upon  this  day — 
To  gather  into  stillness — and,  professedly, 
To  worship  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh. 
Have  we  come  prepared  to  enter  now, 
Each  one,  into  the  silent  chamber  of  the  heart, 
And  there,  in  prayerful  waiting,  seek 
To  know  His  will  divine,  and  feel, 
Under  the  covering  of  the  Fathers  love, 
That  all  who  ever  worship  Him  aright,  - 
Must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth? 
To  hear,  in  outward  speech,  the  words  of  truth 
Proclaimed  with  power ;  the  utterance  of  prayer 
Sincere  from  hearts  touched  with  a  living  coal 
From  off  the  holy  altar — it  were  well ; 
But  insufficient  all,  unless  our  minds, 
Taught  in  the  school  of  Wisdom,  have  received 
Instruction  from  on  high — the  Sowings  of  that  love, 
And  felt,  aye  deeply  felt,  its  secret  workings  there  : 
In  vain  were  outward  words,  all  outward  aid, 
To  give  that  food  for  the  immortal  part 
Which  nought  beside  can  furnish.    We  must  know 
An  introversion  of  the  soul,  and  unmistakable 
And  close  communion  with  Him 
Who  knoweth  all  our  needs,  and  who  will  give 
For  every  inward,  secret,  earnest  prayer 
An  adequate  reward.    And  when  thus  brought 
Into  this  quietness  of  soul,  how  staid 
And  how  composed  is  Thought  1    The  busy  world 
without, 

Its  losses  and  its  gains,  its  ever-varying  ways 
To  wealth,  fame,  honor,  and  renown, 
Its  plannings  and  contrivings,  have  no  part 
In  our  calm  meditations.    Then  it  is  our  minds, 
Made  teachable,  are  humbly  brought  to  feel 
The  presence  of  our  Father,  and  to  learn 
At  His  footstool,  where  all  his  children  who  would 
seek 

To  know  his  blessed  will  must  come, 

The  offering  most  acceptable  to  Him 

Has  ever  been,  and  it  must  ever  be, 

A  meek  and  quiet  spirit.    Thus  the  human  willy 

Though  strong,  yet  not  inflexible, 

Succumbs  to  heavenly  grace,  and  in  the  deep 

And  quiet  chambers  of  the  contrite  soul 

The  living  Spring  is  opened,  welling  up 

Even  to  overflowing  ;  and  to  all  who  drink  thereof 

The  promise  still  remains  that  it  will  be 

To  them  a  well  of  living  water,  springing  up 

To  everlasting  life.    The  language  then  applies 

Not  to  us  only,  but  the  whole  great  family  of  man, 

"  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth — Come  and  partake 

Freely,  without  money,  without  price." 
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Outward  forms 
May  have  "specific  ends  adapted  to  our  wants 
And  our  condition  here,  but  if  the  life, 
The  inner  life,  that  should  reign  over  all, 
I3  wanting,  they  avail  us  nought,  and  prove 
Bat  stumbling  blocks  to  all  who  may  be  found 
Inquiring  for  the  true  and  peaceful  way 
To  Zion.    Have  we,  then,  need  to  go  back 
O'er  the  long  track  of  Ages  to  the  land 
Of  once  thrice-blessed  Judea,  there  to  seek 
The  Day-spring  from  on  high  ?  to  catch  the  words 
And  very  accents  of  those  lips  that  uttered  forth 
To  the  surrounding  nations,  "  Come  all  ye, 
Weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
Learn  of  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  I" 
0  no  ;  while  humbly  waiting  in  the  passive  state, 
And  willing  to  be  taught,  He  will  appear, 
Our  teacher  and  director,  in  the  midst, 
And  satisfy  to  fulness  every  seeking  soul. 
It  is  not  then  within  these  walls  alone 
Our  work  must  be  accomplished  :  we  have  need 
Daily  to  feed  upon  this  heavenly  bread — 
The  manna  of  to-day,  it  will  not  do 
To  serve  us  for  the  morrow.    We  have  need 
Often,  yea,  oftener,  than  returning  morn, 
To  be  upon  the  watch  ;  to  guard  on  every  hand 
Each  entrance  to  the  soul,  lest  sin  invade  ; 
To  keep  our  covenant  of  peace  with  Him 
Th'  eternal  Rock  of  Ages,  whereunto 
All,  all  must  flee  for  shelter  from  the  storms, 
The  trials  and  vicissitudes  below 
That  may  assail ;  and  safely  gathered  here, 
It  will  preserve  113  in  our  goings  forth, 
Our  contact  with  the  world  and  all  its  schemes, 
That  we  may  walk  uprightly:  long  or  short 
The  journey  here  allotted,  we  shall  then, 
Our  calling  and  election  thus  made  sure, 
Become  as  pillars  in  the  living  church 
Below,  and  join  at  last,  when  done  with  time, 
The  church  triumphant  with  the  faithful  and  the 
good, 

Of  every  nation  and  in  every  age 

Of  former  generations.  H.  J. 


MICHAEL  FARADAY,  THE  ENGLISH  CHEMIST. 

The  death  of  Michael  Faraday,  the  eminent 
English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  is  an- 
nounced. He  was  born  in  London,  in  1794, 
and  consequently  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  received  but  little 
instruction  in  his  youth,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  bookseller.  His  tastes  were  averse  to  the 
trade,  but  led  him  to  the  study  of  books,  the 
construction  of  machines,  and  the  performance 
of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  1812,  he 
sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  taken, 
and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  u  to 
escape  from  trade,  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  science."  Faraday  thus  relates  the  circum 
stances  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Paris,  which  was  af- 
terwards published  in  his  ('  Life  of  Davy." 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  asked  me  to  give  you 
an  account  of  my  first  introduction  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  which  I  am  very  happy  to  do,  as  I  think 
the  circumstance  will  bear  testimony  to  his 
goodness  of  heart.  When  I  was  a  bookseller's 
apprentice  I  was  very  fond  of  experiment,  and 
very  averse  to  trade.    It  happened  that  a  gen- 


tleman, a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
took  me  to  hear  some  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  last  lec- 
tures in  Albemarle  street.  I  took  notes,  and 
afterwards  wrote  them  out  more  fairly  in  a 
quarto  volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade, 
which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  science,  which  I  imagined 
made  its  pursuers  amiable  and  liberal,  induced 
me  at  last  to  take  the  bold  and  simple  step  of 
writing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  expressing  my  wishes 
and  a  hope  that,  if  an  opportunity  came  in  his 
way,  he  would  favor  my  views ;  at  the  same 
time  I  sent  the  notes  I  had  taken  at  his  lectures. 
The  answer,  which  makes  all  the  point  of  my 
communication,  I  send  you  in  the  original,  re- 
questing you  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and  to  let  me 
have  it  back,  for  you  may  imagine  how  much  I 
value  it.  You  will  observe  that  this  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  and  early  in  1813  he 
requested  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  the  situation 
of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, then  just  vacant.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  thus  gratified  my  desires  as  to  scientific 
employment,  he  still  advised  me  not  to  give  up 
the  prospects  I  had  before  me,  telling  me  that 
Science  was  a  harsh  mistress ;  and,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  her  service.  He 
smiled  at  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feel- 
ings of  philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would 
leave  me  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set 
me  right  on  the  matter.  Finally,  through  his 
good  efforts,  I  went  to  the  Royal  Institution 
early  in  March  of  1813,  as  assistant  in  the  labo- 
ratory; and  in  October  of  the  same  year  went 
with  him  abroad  as  his  assistant  in  experiments 
and  in  writing.  I  returned  with  him  in  April, 
1815,  resumed  my  station  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  have,  as  you  know,  ever  since  remained 
there.    I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  Faraday. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  reply,  above-mentioned, 
was  as  follows : 

December  24,  1812. 
Sir  :  I  am  far  from  displeased  with  the  proof 
you  have  given  me  of  your  confidence,  and 
which  displays  great  zeal,  power  of  memory, 
and  attention.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of  town, 
and  shall  not  be  settled  in  town  till  the  end  of 
January ;  I  will  then  see  you  at  any  time  you 
wish.  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  of  any  service 
to  you.  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power.  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

H.  Davy. 

Returning  to  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  connected,  Fara- 
day became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  1833. 
His  earlier  researches  were  eminently  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  He  investigated  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  and  the  character  of  its  alloys  with 
silver  and  platinum.  In  1827  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  work  on  "  Chemical  Manipu- 
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lation,"  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1836.  It  contained  full  descriptions  of  the 
apparatus,  and  was  the  only  practical  guide  for 
the  various  operations  of  the  laboratory.  Ex- 
perimenting upon  gasses,  as  carbonic  acid  and 
others,  which  were  regarded  as  permanent  in 
form,  he  succeeded  by  liquifying  and  even  solidi- 
fying them.  In  1830  he  published  a  valuable 
pnper  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Opti- 
cal Purposes,"  and  introduced  a  new  variety, 
which  he  formed  of  silica,  boracic  acid,  and 
oxide  of  lead. 

He  was  early  interested  in  electrical  re- 
searches, assisting  Davy  in  1820  in  prosecuting 
those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted  on  the  re- 
lations of  electricity  and  magnetisms;  and  in 
1821  he  performed  for  the!  first  time  the  re- 
markable experiment,  developing  the  close  con- 
nection of  those  two  forces,  of  causing  a  magnet 
floating  on  mercury  to  revolve  continuously 
round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a  conductor 
to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet.  The  magnet, 
still  more  wonderfully,  was  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  when  an  electrical  current  was 
passed  over  half  its  length.  In  1831,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  papers,  afterward  collected  and 
published  in  separate  form,  under  the  title, 
"  Experimental  Researches  in' Electricity/'  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
They  were  contained  in  this  and  other  scientfic 
journals,  and  were  finally  collected  in  three 
volumes,  8vo.  (London,  1839, 1844,  and  1855.) 
They  contain  the  results  of  a  series  of  original 
and  systematically  conducted  investigations,  ex- 
tended through  many  years  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  fields  of  physical  research,  and  they 
abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit  of 
which  no  one  contests  with  Faraday.  The 
most  important  of  these  researches  relate  to 
electro-chemical  decomposition  ;  the  induction 
of  electric  currents  from  other  currents  and 
from  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  discovery  of 
magneto-electricity ;  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net on  all  bodies,  leading  to  the  division  of 
magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  and  the  optical 
changes  induced  by  magnetism. 

His  experiment  showing  that  the  amount  of 
any  compound  substance  decomposed  by  an 
electrical  current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  employed,  and  that  the  elements 
separated  in  the  same  time  are  in  proportion  of 
their  atomic  weights,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical 
affinity,  and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical 
action  only.  The  fact  which  he  discovered, 
that  just  enough  electricity  is  generated  by  the 
oxidation  in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to 
decompose  one  atom  of  water,  is  additional 
proof  of  the  same  conclusion.  He  proved, 
moreover,  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  elec- 
tricity, whether  derived  from  the  battery,  the 
frictional  machine,  thermal  or  magnetic  action 


on  animal  bodies;  and  explained  the  wonderful 
differences  in  their  manifestations  resulting 
from  its  development  in  intensity  or  in  quantity. 

Dr.  Faraday's  researches  and  discoveries 
laised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  European 
philosophers,  while  his  high  faculty  of  ex- 
pounding to  a  general  audience  the  results  of 
recondite  investigations,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  attractive  lecturers  of  the  age.  Until 
quite  recently  he  made  it  a  practice  to  give  kc- 
tures  one  evening  in  the  week  not  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  of  the  institution, 
and  the  interest  he  excited  in  these  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  among  the  attractions  of  Lon- 
don in  the  winter  season. 

Few  scientific  men  haye  received  so  many 
distinctions  from  learned  societies  and  institu- 
tion. His  great  achievements  were  recognized 
by  the  learned  societies  of  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1832, 
did  itself  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  her 
doctors  of  law.  The  many  distinctions,  how- 
ever, failed  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  into 
which  he  was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or 
to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  art- 
lessness  of  character  that  secured  to  him  an  es- 
teem more  desirable  than  that  called  forth  by 
the  highest  talents.  The  Queen  of  England 
allotted  to  Dr.  Faraday,  in  1858,  a  residence  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  since  1835  he  has  received 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year. — JV.  Y.  World. 

The  "  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," already  well  known  as  the  Female  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania,  will  open  on  the 
16th  of  next  month,  and  continue  five  months. 
From  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Announcement  we 
take  the  following  extracts : 

We  had  hoped  to  note,  ere  this,  some  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  our  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  organizations  of  our  City  and  State. 
A  spirit  of  proscription,  however,  still  exists, 
although  many  of  our  most  efficient  supporters 
are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  This 
opposition  is,  professedly,  prompted  by  regard 
for  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  profession, 
and  the  consequent  welfare  of  the  community, 
by  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  family  and  ma- 
ternal relations,  and  by  a  concern  lest  the 
modesty  and  delicacy  of  woman  should  be  in* 
juriously  affected. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  treat  with  the  slightest 
disrespect  any  sincere  conviction,  however  much 
opposed  to  our  own  deepest  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  fitting.  The  intelligence,  devotion 
and  high  moral  tone  of  those  who  practice  the 
healing  art,  contribute  in  no  unimportant  degree 
to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal ;  but  we 
repel  the  insinuation,  that  the  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  medicine  of  intelligent  and  pure-mind- 
ed women — and  the  admission  of  such  only  is 
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contemplated  by  our  movement — should  tend 
to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  or  les- 
sen its  ho.ld  upon  the  public  esteem.  True  cul- 
ture in  any  department  of  learning  is  refining 
and  ennobling  in  its  influence  alike  upon  man 
and  woman,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  libel  upon 
the  science  of  medicine  to  maintain  that  it  forms 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  friends  of  woman's  education  do  not  pro- 
pose for  her  a  usurpation  of  the  field  of  medicine. 
They  know  full  well  that  the  designs  of  nature 
in  setting  men  and  women  in  families,  impose 
obligations  upon  the  latter,  which  they  have 
neither  the  liberty  nor  the  inclination  to  disre- 
gard. They  know,  however,  that  in  every  com- 
munity, numbers  of  women  remain  unmarried, 
in  plain  fulfilment  of  providential  indications; 
that  early  widowhood  throws  many  a  noble 
woman  upon  her  own  slender  resources  for  her 
daily  bread  and  that  of  the  children  whom  God 
has  given  her  ;  and  that,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  strong  arm,  which  should  have  been  the 
support  of  the  wife,  has  proved  but  a  broken 
reed.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  our  enlightened 
and  refined  community,  fully  one-half  of  all  the 
women  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
They  are  found  in  many  avenues  of  labor — in 
stores,  workshops,  countinghouses,  and  as  active 
proprietors  of  business  which  taxes  their  mental 
and  physical  energies  in  the  same  measure  as 
those  of  men  are  taxed.  The  teacher's  desk, 
in  our  public  and  private  schools,  is  largely 
occupied  by  them.  The  sewing  machine  plies 
its  busy  needle  almost  entirely  at  their  bidding, 
yet  still  leaves  thousands  unrelieved  from  the 
necessity  of  stitching  from  early  dawn  to  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  Many  other  laborious 
avocations  find  their  chief  support'  and  their 
only  gains  in  the  necessities  of  poor4  women, 
who  must,  day  after  day,  leave  their  humble 
homes  and  their  heart  treasures,  dear  to  them 
as  the  children  of  princes,  that  the  pittance 
earned  may  satisfy  their  most  pressing  wants. 
When  these  facts  are  remembered,  we  may  be 
pardoned  our  non-appreciation  of  that  pseudo- 
generosity  that  would  shield  women  from  the 
strain  of  body  and  mind,  the  fatigues  and  men- 
tal anxieties  incident  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

Women  are  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
being  prompted  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine  by 
no  higher  motive  than  the  feeling  that  it  is  re- 
spectable, less  confining,  and  more  remunerative 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  open  to 
them.  We  claim  for  medical  women  no- immun- 
ity from  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature, 
but  admit  their  liability  to  influences  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  govern  the  purest  and  best 
of'  men  ;  but  what  man,  we  would  ask,  with  the 
talent  for  a  noble  profession,  and  with  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  of  becoming  expert  in  its  practice, 


would  choose  rather  to  plod  on  in  the  round  of 
the  day-laborer,  with  remuneration  barely  suf- 
ficient to  supply  his  most  imperative  necessities? 

Exception  has  been  taken,  in  the  discussions 
of  learned  bodies*,  to  the  attainments  of  women 
in  general  literature  and  science,  as  preparatory 
to  their  medical  course.  That  this  exception 
has  been,  in  some  instances,  well  founded,  we 
do  not  deny.  Avenues  of  learning  have  not 
been  open  to  women  as  to  men;  but  with  liter- 
ary colleges,  as  Oberlin  and  Antioch,  nowsendr 
ing  out  every  year  a  class  of  women  as  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  every  department  of  a  liberal 
education  as  any  of  their  male  graduates,  with 
Michigan  on  the  eve  of  granting  equal  faculties 
to  men  and  women  in  every  depaitment  of  her 
noble  University,  with  Vassar  founding  its 
course  of  study  upon  the  most  substantial  ele- 
ments of  collegiate  learning,  and  with  many 
other  schools  and  colleges  advancing  in  the 
same  direction,  we  believe  the  occasion  for  un- 
favorable comparison  will  not  long  exist. 

We  do  not  claim  for  our  college  facilities,  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  and  p  reprations,  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  long  established  and  larger 
medical  schools.  Our  museum  is,  however,  well 
supplied  with  models  and  other  means  for  illus- 
tration ;  and  it  has  been  the  object  with  each 
Professor  to  make  the  course  of  lectures  in  the 
different  departments  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  the  time  embraced  in  the  lecture 
season  would  allow.  The  curriculum  of  study, 
and  the  requirements  for  graduation,  we  believe 
to  be  in  all  respects  as  high  as  those  of  the 
best  medical  schools  in  this  country. 

We  regard  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  in- 
auguration of  a  movement  for  securing  more 
thorough  and  extended  attainments  to  the 
graduates  of  medical  schools ;  and  our  college, 
we  believe,  will  not  fall  behind  its  honored  co- 
workers, in  its  endeavors  to  provide  facilities 
whereby  its  students  may  be  enabled  to  go  forth 
furnished  unto  every  good  work. 


MOUNTAIN  GRASSES. 

The  wild  grasses  are  taken,  as  it  were,  under 
the  special  providence  of  God.  In  their  peren- 
nial verdure  in  regions  above  the  zone  of  man's 
cultivation,  we  have  a  perpetual  proof  of  God's 
care  of  the  lower  animals  that  neither  sow  nor 
reap.  The  mountain  grasses  grow  spontaneous- 
ly; they  require  no  culture  but  such  as  the  rain 
and  sunshine  of  heaven  supply.  They  obtain 
their  nourishment  directly  from  the  inorganic 
soil,  and  are  independent  of  organic  materials. 
Nowhere  is  the  grass  so  green  and  vigorous  as 
on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  lawn-like  pasture  high 
upon  the  Alps,  radiant  with  the  glory  of  wild 
flowers,  and  ever  musical  with  the  hum  of  grass- 
hoppers and  the  tinkling  of  cattle-bells.  In- 
numerable cows  and  goats  browse  upon  them  ; 
the  peasants  spend  the  summer  months  in  ma- 
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king  cheese  and  bay  from  them  for  winter  con 
sumption  in  the  valleys.  This  exhausting  system 
of  husbandry  has  been  carried  on  during  untold 
centuries;  no  one  thinks  of  manuring  Alpine 
pastures ;  and  yet  no  deficiency  has  been  observed 
in  their  fertility;  though  the  soil  is  but  a  thin 
covering  spread  over  the  naked  rocks.    It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  same  wise  and  gra 
cious  arrangement  of  Providence,  that  the  in- 
sects which  devour  the  grasses  on  the  kuh  and 
schaf  alpen,  the  pasturages  of  the  cows  and 
sheep,  are  kept  in  check  by  a  predominance  of 
carniverous  insects.    In  all  the  mountain  mea- 
dows, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  species 
of  carniverous  are  at  least  four  times  as  nurner 
ous  as  the  species  of  herb  eating  insects.  Thus 
in  the  absence  of  birds,  which  are  rare  in  Switz 
erland,  the  pastures  are  preserved  from  a  terrible 
scourge.    To  one  not  aware  of  this  check,  it 
may  seem  surprising  how  the  verdure  of  the 
Alpine  pastures  should  be  so  rich  and  luxuriant 
considering  the  immense  development  of  insect 
life.    The  grass,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  is 
literally  swarming  with  them, — butterflies  of 
gayest  hues,  and  beetles  of  brightest  irides 
cence, — and  the  air  is  filled  with  their  loud 
murmurs.    I  remember  well  the  vivid  feeling 
of  God's  gracious  providence,  which  possessed 
me  when  passing  over  the  beautiful  Wengern 
Alp  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  seeing, 
wherever  I  rested  on  the  green  turf,  alive  with 
its  tiny  inhabitants,  the  balance  of  nature  so 
wonderfully  preserved  between  the  herb  which 
is  for  man's  food,  and  the  moth  before  which 
he  is  crushed.    Were  the  herbivorous  insects 
allowed  to  multiply  to  their  fullest  extent,  in 
such  favorable  circumstances  as  the  warmth  of 
the  air  and  the  verdure  of  the  earth  in  Switzer- 
land produce,  the  rich  pastures  which  now 
yield  abundant  food  for  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  cattle,  would  speedily  become  bare 
and  leafless  deserts.  Not  only  in  their  power  of 
growing  without  cultivation,  but  also  in  the  pe- 
culiarities  of  their  structure,  the  mountain 
grasses  proclaim  the  hand  of  G-od.    Instead  of 
producing  flowers  and  seed,  as  the  grasses  in 
the  tranquil  valleys  do,  the  young  plants  spring 
from  them  perfectly  formed ;  they  cling  round 
the  stem  and  form  a  kind  of  blossom.    In  this 
state  they  remain  until  the  parent  stalk  withers 
and  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground,  when  they 
immediately  strike  root,  and  form  independent 
grasses.  This  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, for  it  is  evident,  were  seeds  instead 
of  living  plants  developed  in  the  ears  of  the 
mountain  grasses,  they  would  be  useless  in  the 
stormy  regions  where  they  grow.    They  would 
be  blown  away  far  from  the  places  they  were 
intended  to  clothe,  to  spots  foreign  to  their 
nature  and  habits,  and  thus  the  species  would 
speedily  perish. — Bible  Teachings  in  Nature, 
by  II.  Jlacmillan.  I 


ITEMS. 

The  Indian  Peace  Commission  reached  Fort  Sully 
on  the  28th,  and  finding  that  at  the  present  state  of 
the  river  they  would  be  unable  to  reach  Fort  Rice, 
they  determined  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Cheyenne,  which  is  only  forty  miles  above  Fort  Sully, 
and  examined  the  country  there,  and  returning  held 
a  council  on  the  31st  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  lands  they  claimed  as  reservations, 
and  what  complaints  they  had  to  make,  and  to  learn, 
if  possible,  any  facts  that  would  throw  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  late  Indian  troubles.  The  council 
has  been  held  ;  the  Indians,  more  especially  the 
Sioux,  have  declared  what  lands  they  claim,  and 
some  facts  elicited  of  importance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  1866  has  just 
been  published  from  the  Government  printing  office. 
It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Professor  Henry, 
the  Secretary,  that  by  judicious  investments,  and  the 
sale  of  coin  received  from  England  as  the  residuary 
legacy  of  Smithsoa,  as  well  as  that  of  the  annual  in- 
terest from  the  United  States,  not  only  have  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  been  maintained,  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  building  carried  on,  without  any 
aid  from  the  Government,  but  the  finances  have  been 
improved,  and  are  now  in  a  better  condition  than  at 
any  former  period.  If  the  petition  to  Congress  to 
permit  additions  to  be  made  to  the  principal  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  on  which  the  original  bequest 
was  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
be  granted,  namely,  allowing  the  regents  to  increase 
the  capital  by  savings,  donations,  and  otherwise,  to 
a  million  of  dollars,  then  the  extra  fund,  at  the  pres- 
ent market  value  of  the  stocks  in  which  it  is  invested, 
will  be  sufficient  to  increase  the  endowm  nt  from 
$515,169  to  $650,000,  and  still  leave  enough  to  com- 
plete the  general  restoration  of  the  building,  provided 
the  cost  of  the  restoration  be  limited  to  $150,000. 

The  International  Conference  at  Paris. — Two 
or  three  weeks  ago  an  international  conference  of 
the  various  an'i-slavery  societies  was  held  at  Paris. 
The  session  lasted  three  days,  and  there  was  much 
interchange  of  opinion.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  and  passed  : 

The  international  conference  of  the  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  and  American  anti-slavery  societies 
makes  a  new  and  earnest  appeal  to'the  justice  of 
sovereigns  and  the  opinion  of  people  in  favor  of  the 
radical  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery,  already  declared  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  Southern  America,  and  the  Regency  of  Tunis, 
but  still  practiced  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  without  speaking  of  uncivilized  coun- 
tries. After  reiterating  various  decisive  result- of  the 
experience  of  different  nations  with  regard  to  sla- 
very, the  conference  further  resolved,  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Ameii- 
can  Anti-Slavery  Societies  shall  promptly,  and  in 
the  name,  and  in  the  most  earnest  and  respectful 
manner,  address  the  sovereigns  of  Brazil,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  soliciting  the  immedi- 
ate and  absolute  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  This  conference  also  charges  the  committees 
specially  to  address  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a  re- 
spectful letter,  in  oHer  that,  following  the  example 
of  Pius  II.,  of  Paul  III.,  of  Urban  VIII.,  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  of  Gregory  XVI.,  he  may  be  induced  to 
raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  slaves,  which 
certain  Catholic  nations  purchase,  possess,  sell,  and 
delay  to  emancipate,  imitating  Pagan  and  Mussul- 
man nations  in  the  19th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 
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A  short  Account  of  Anne  Richardson,  who 
departed  this  Life  on  the  18th  of  Twelfth 
month,'17ll,  Aged  about  Thirty-three  Years. 
By  her  Husband. 

She  was  descended  of  an  honest  and  con- 
siderable family  of  the  Robinsons,  at  Hutton-in- 
the-Hole,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  convinced  in 
her  young  years,  and  received  the  Truth  in  the 
love  of  it,  and  it  became  valuable  and  precious 
to  her  above  all  things  in  this  world ;  and 
through  the  blessed  work  and  operation  of  the 
Grace  and  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  she  was  weaned 
from  the  world's  pleasures,  vanities  and  recrea- 
tions, from  takiug  any  delight  in  them  ;  and 
through  the  virtuous  and  most  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  she  came  to  witness  her  heart 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  in  a 
good  degree  made  able  to  serve  the  living  God, 
and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  need- 
less and  superfluous  dresses  and  fashions  of  the 
world,  as  also  against  the  corrupt  language 
thereof ;  and  came  to  be  a  great  lover  of  virtue 
and  purity,  and  had  great  satisfaction  in  being 
in  good  Friends'  company,  and  at  Friends' 
meetings,  and  in  much  retirement  and  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  who  in  great  mercy  and  conde- 
scension to  the  desire  of  His  handmaid,  gave 
her  a  large  share,  not  only  of  the  enjoyment  of 
His  liviug  power  and  internal  presence,  but 
lso  a  knowledge  and  clear  sight  into  those 
"jtnings  that  appertained  to  life  and  salvation. 
And  after  Truth  thus  prevailed  over  her,  it 
brought  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of! 
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Christ,  and  subjected  her  will  to  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  a  great  work,  yet  requisite  to 
the  new  birth,  without  which  there  is  no  re- 
generation;  and  without  regeneration  and  being 
born  again,  there  is  no  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

After  this  great  change  was  wrought  in  her, 
it  was  evident  through  the  remaining  part  of 
her  time  that  she  was  much  preserved  under 
the  power,  influence,  and  guidance  of  the 
peaceable,  meek,  and  quiet  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  in  the 
favor  and  love  of  God,  and  was  much  beloved 
of  God's  people,  and  indeed  of  her  relations, 
neighbors  and  acquaintance,  who  were  not  of 
her  persuasion ;  and  she  walked  so  wisely  and 
prudently  in  all  her  ways,  that  she  sought  not 
her  own  honor  and  interest,  bu4  the  honor  of 
the  Lord  and  inward  peace  with  Him,  which 
!  she  had  a  regard  unto  in  all  her  undertakings  ; 
so  that  even  such  who  sought  for  an  occasion 
against  Truth  and  the  professors  of  it  had  noth- 
ing to  say  against  her,  not  even  from  her  child- 
hood to  the  day  of  her  death,  for  she  was 
generally  beloved  and  spoken  well  of  by  all 
who  knew  her,  and  many  were  deeply  and  sor- 
rowfully affected  to  part  with  her,  both  Friends 
and  others  ;  the  like  hath  Dot  often  been  seen 
•in  those  parts,  and  not  without  some  cause,  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  upright  life,  and  exemplary 
conversation  before  all,  and  gave  no  offence  to 
Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  the  Church  of  Christ; 
charitable  to  the  poor,  a  true  sympathizer  with 
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such  a3  were  in  affliction  and  distress,  whether; 
in  body  or  in  mind,  which  was  manifested  in 
her  frequent  visits  to  such,  and  by  other  means 
clearly  demonstrated.  She  was  a  woman  en- 
dued with  great  patience,  and.  with  a  quiet  and 
serene  mind,  well  qualified  and  fitted  to  her 
husband's  circumstances,  whose  lot  it  was  often 
to  be  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Truth  ;  an 
honorable  and  a  faithful  wife,  willing  to  give 
up  her  all  for  Christ  and  the  Gospel's  sake, 
counting  nothing  in  this  world  too  near  or  dear 
to  part  with  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  ever  blessed  Truth,  peace, 
and  salvation  of  her  own  soul,  and  the  good  of 
others. 

One  thing  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, which  I  insert  as  followeth,  that 
others  in  the  like  case  may  not  barely  and  out- 
wardly imitate  her,  but  feelingly  come  up  in 
her  heavenly  practice  and  experience,  under 
the  influence,  light,  and  help  of  God's  Holy 
and  Blessed  Spirit,  viz  :  When  that  worthy  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ,  John  Bowstead,  returned 
from  London  Yearly  Meeting  through  several 
counties  to  York,  and  so  home  with  me,  not 
long  before  my  wife  was  taken  away;  and 
having  some  discourse  with  her,  he  asked  about 
sevtral  things  of  moment,  especially  about  her 
husband  being  so  much  from  home,  she  gave 
him  this  answer:  That  inasmuch  as  she  gave 
up  her  husband  cheerfully  and  freely  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  she  did  not  only  sympathize  and  feel 
with  him  in  his  most  adverse  and  low  state,  but 
partook  with  him  in  his  best  enjoyments,  when 
the  power  of  Truth  prevailed  over  all  its  enemies. 
Although  I  am  then  far  from  him,  yet  I  partake 
of  the  spoil,  or  the  shedding  abroad  of  the 
good  things  of  God  among  His  people,  as  my 
heart  goes  along  with  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  such  as  are  engaged  in  it;  and  in  all  my 
husband's  afflictions  I  am  afflicted  with  him. 
And  one  of  my  main  concerns  is,  that  neither 
I,  nor  anything  in  this  world,  may  detain  my 
husband  from  doing  what  the  Lord  calls  for  at 
his  hand;  for  if  anything  hurt  him  as  to  the 
Truth,  what  good  can  I  expect  of  him  ?  This 
Ji  hn  much  admired,  with  the  deep  and  weighty 
reasons  she  gave  about  the  Christian  Discipline 
of  the  Church  and  concerning  the  ministry,  the 
like,  he  said,  he  had  not  met  with  in  all  his 
travels  before;  yet  she  was  a  woman  of  few 
words,  and  expressed  much  in  a  little  compass. 
And  when  she  was  taken  away,  oh  !  the  loss 
and  sorrow  he  expressed  to  me  in  a  letter  con- 
cerning her  death. 

She  was  very  clear  in  her  understanding, 
had  a  penetrating  and  discerning  eye,  a  great 
and  inward  sense  of  the  state  of  a  meeting,  as 
also  of  their  several  particular  states.  I  cannot 
at  present  describe  to  the  full  all  the  hidden 
virtues  of  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  but  there 


were  many  visible  fruits  of  her  virtuous  mind 
that  did  appear  to  the  children  of  men,  some  of 
which  were  these,  viz :  She  was  an  affectionate 
and  tender  mother  to  her  children,  yet  did  cor- 
rect them  when  occasion  required,  without  pas- 
sion or  the  least  appearance  of  disorder  of  mind, 
and  still  had  them  in  great  subjection  ;  at  which 
I  often  adir.ired,  and  thought,  surely  she  is 
come,  by  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
a  greater  dominion  over  her  own  spirit  than 
many  who  appeared  to  be  her  equals.  She  was 
a  true  Christian,  a  loving  and  dutiful  child  to 
her  parents,  a  good  neighbor,  a  faithful  wife,  a 
loving  and  tender-hearted  dame  over  her  ser- 
vants, and  overcame  them  with  love,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  them,  and  also  feared  :  they 
loved  her,  and  were  very  unwilling  to  disoblige 
or  offend  her. 

She  appeared  and  behaved  herself  as  became 
a  sanctified  vessel  that  was  in  a  good  degree 
fitted  and  prepared  for  the  great  Master's  use  ; 
and  often  appeared  as  one  that  had  been  secretly 
in  some  intercourse  with  Jesus  Christ  in  spirit, 
where  his  glory  had  more  particularly  shone  in 
and  over  her  soul  not  only  because  of  the 
gravity  and  solidity  of  her  countenance,  but 
also  the  tenderness,  humility,  and  sweetness  of 
her  mind  and  spirit,  weightiness  of  her  con- 
versation, edification  of  her  advice,  soundness 
of  her  judgment,  and  clearness  of  her  under- 
standing, all  which  made  her  company  very  ac- 
ceptable while  among  the  living.  Her  heart 
was  often  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and  early 
raised  and  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  season 
unto  many  states  and  conditions,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  her  own  family,  amongst 
her  neighbors,  or  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
testimony  to  matters  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God,  or  in  matters  relating  to  Discipline,  es- 
pecially in  the  meetings  of  her  own  sex,  where 
she  had  a  great  service,  and  will  be  greatly 
wanted.  She  had  great  care  upon  her  for  the 
good  education  of  our  youth  in  plainness  of 
habit  and  language,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world  in 
all  the  parts  thereof ;  in  all  which  services  she 
will  be  much  missed :  yet  we  being  sensible 
that  her  removal  is  her  great  gain,  it  helps  to 
alleviate  our  sorrow  and  loss,  which  is  great,  aud 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many  who  had  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  her  good  services.  Also 
her  watchful  and  solid  sitting  in  our  meetings 
for  worship  was  remarkable,  with  very  little 
motion  that  was  perceivable  :  yet  when  the  least 
stirrings  of  life  in  her  mind  were  perceived,  in 
order  to  bring  her  forth  in  testimony,  the  meet- 
ing was  truly  glad,  and  the  living  amongst  us 
rejoiced  at  it,  for  her  appearance  was  with  the 
wise,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,,* 
which  was  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  wotk 
was  the  Lord's  and  by  and  through  His  spirit  and 
power;  all  which  gave  her  a  great  place  in  the 
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minds  of  faithful  Friends  and  brethren.  But 
she  is  gone  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  her  age ! 
which  sets  before  and  is  a  memento  unto  us,  to 
show  us  the  uncertainty  of  our  time  here,  and 
prepare  for  one  certain  to  come,  that  death  may 
not  overtake  us  at  unawares  before  we  are  pre- 
pared for  it. 

1  come  now  to  the  time  of  her  long  weak- 
ness, in  which  she  was  preserved  in  great  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  and  resignation  of  mind  to 
the  will  of  God  even  unto  the  end  ;  and  she  en- 
joyed much  heavenly  comfort  and  consolation 
in  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  to  her  im- 
mortal soul,  so  that  when  she  was  asked, 
Whether  she  thought  she  might  recover  or  not  ? 
she  mildly  replied,  she  was  afraid  to  desire  to 
live ;  because,  said  she,  I  believe  if  it  please 
the  Lord  to  take  me  away  now,  it  will  be  well 
with  me,  for  I  find  nothing  that  lies  as  a  bur- 
den upon  my  spirit.  At  another  time  she 
said,  As  to  that  little  testimony  I  have  been 
concerned  in,  this  is  my  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  can  truly  say  I  did  not  kindle  any 
strange  fire,  and  therefore  could  not  warm  my- 
self at  the  sparks  thereof;  but  what  I  did  in 
that  matter  was  in  the  constraining  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  when  my  cup  was  full,  I  a  little 
emptied  myself  among  the  Lord's  people,  yet 
very  sensible  of  my  own  weakness  and  poverty, 
and  often  thought  myself  unworthy  of  the  least 
of  the  Lord's  mercies. 

Many  savoury  expressions  she  spoke  that 
were  not  written  then,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  remembered :  we  having  some  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  it  rather  caused  an  omission  as  to  such 
a  due  observance  of  what  she  said  as  otherwise 
it  is  like  would  have  been ;  although  she  was 
heard  to  say  not  long  before  she  fell  weak,  she 
thought  her  time  would  not  be  long  in  this 
world.  I  never  heard  an  unbecoming  or  un- 
savoury word  come  from  her,  let  the^provoca- 
tion  thereto  be  what  it  would,  no,  not  in  the 
time  of  her  health  ;  and  in  her  weakness,  she 
was  much  swallowed  up  in  the  luminous  and  in- 
ternal presence  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  often  sang  praises  unto  his  worthy 
name,  and  appeared  as  one  wholly  redeemed 
from  this  world,  whose  heart  was  set  upon,  and 
mind  intent,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  after  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  she  had  witnessed  a  part 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  over  such  the  sec- 
ond death  hath  no  power;  and  no  doubt  but 
she  lived  and  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  even 
unto  the  end  of  her  time  here,  and  passed 
away  without  any  appearance  of  struggling  or 
sorrow,  I  believe,  into  a  mansion  of  glory, 
where  her  soul  shall  sing  Hallelujah  to  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever,  with  all  those 
who  have  overcome  the  world,  the  beast,  and 
false  prophet,  and  everything  the  Lord's  con- 
troversy is  with,  and  who  have  not  loved  their . 


lives  unto  death,  but  given  up  that  life  they 
had  in  any  wrong  thing  whatsoever. 

When  I  had  drawn  up  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, and  showed  it  to  some  discreet  Friends, 
they  said  it  was  not  beyond  her  worth;  yet 
when  I  looked  it  over  again,  with  an  intent  to 
insert  it  here,  I  thought  it  looked  too  large  ; 
but  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  could  not; 
find  what  part  to  omit,  but  it  would  hurt  the 
whole  matter;  therefore  as  I  found  it  contained 
encouragement  to  all  tender  and  well-minded 
people  to  persevere  in  faithfulness  unto  the  end, 
caution  against  pride,  passion,  and  indulging  or 
sparing  any  wrong  thing  in  church  or  family, 
and  something  of  advice  to  several  conditions 
and  growths  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  ap- 
peared most  easy  to  me,  not  to  lose  any  of  those 
good  fragments  which  had  any  thing  of  a  heav- 
enly savour  in  them ;  and.  if  I  have  not  missed 
it,  there  is  something  that  has  a  living  relish, 
for  without  that  I  should  soon  be  weary  of 
either  writing  or  speaking. 

The  family  is  the  child's  church.  The  mother 
is  the  priestess  of  childhood.  She  is  to  teach 
the  conscience,  to  instruct  the  reason,  to  har- 
monize one  part  of  the  mind  with  another,  and, 
making  her  knees  the  confessional,  and  her 
heart  an  atonement  between  the  good  and  evil  in 
her  child,  she  is  to  bear  him  up  till  he  can  stand 
alone.  This  is  Christian  education  and  Chris- 
tian training. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

No  announcement  would  he  hailed  with  more 
satisfaction  by  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  than  an  assurance  that  the  love  of 
peace  is  increasing  among  civilized  nations ; 
for  this  we  should  consider  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain evidences  of  the  progress  of  Christ's  spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

Prior  to  the  late  sanguinary  conflict  which, 
desolated  a  portion  of  our  country,  we  had  cher- 
ished the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  war  was  sub- 
siding throughout  Christendom,  and  that  a  feel- 
ing of  universal  brotherhood  was  beginning  to 
arise  in  all  enlightened  nations.  The  animosity 
manifested  in  that  conflict,  and  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  life  involved  in  it,  caused  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  that  fraternizing 
spirit  which  the  friends  of  peace  had  fondly 
hoped  was  in  progress. 

There  are,  however,  recent  indications  that 
in  Europe  a  desire  to  secure  universal  peace  has 
taken  hold  upon  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds,  and  that  men,  possessed  of  great  influ- 
ence in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  be- 
ing banded  together  to  promote  this  beneficent 
purpose.  The  following  extract,  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

"The  movement  in  favor  of  Peace  is  making 
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great  progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  French  Empire.  Three  or- 
ganizations have  recently  been  formed  in 
France,  all  with  the  object  of  propagating  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  movement,  and  of  in- 
suriug  international  cooperation  in  the  great 
work  of  ridding  the  world  of  the  curse  of  war. 
The  first  is  the  International  League  of  Peace, 
which  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  French  Government  at  the 
Eeole  de  Medecine  in  Paris,  in  May  last,  and 
which  is  now  fully  and  formally  constituted 
under  the  most  honorable  and  influential  aus- 
pices. The  second  is  the  International  Congress 
of  Peace,  which  body  aspires  to  unite  the  Demo- 
cratic party  throughout  Europe  in  the  promotion 
of  international  peace.  And  the  third,  the  Inter 
national  Union  of  Peace,  founded  at  Havre  by 
N.  F.  Sautallier,  the  author  of  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Union  of 
Peace/  aims  at  the  creation  of  an  international 
code  through  a  committee  of  jurisconsults  be- 
longing to  all  nations,  and  elected  by  ballot  by 
members  of  the  Union.  In  the  lists  of  the 
adherents  oi  these  associations  we  find  the  hon- 
ored names  of  Michel  Chevalier,  Baron  Liebig, 
Joseph  Gamier,  Garibaldi,  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  Pelletan,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Charles  Sumner,  Sir  David  Brewster,  John 
Bright,  and  many  other  names  of  men  of  note. 
The  International  Congress  of  Peace  will  hold 
its  first  session  at  Geneva  on  the  9th  of  this 
month,  and  all  the  friends  of  democracy  are 
invited  to  take  part  in  it,  either  personally  or  by 
representation.  The  adherents  of  the  Union  of 
Peace  are  found  principally  among  the  commer- 
cial and  working  classes,  and  it  has  already 
established  branch  societies  in  many  towns  of 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  French  Colonies. 

A  movement  like  this  is  pregnant  with  be- 
neficent influences,  and  will  have  the  best 
wishes  and  earnest  cooperation  of  the  friends 
of  humanity  everywhere.  It  has  already,  as 
will  be  seen,  a  commanding  array  of  intellect 
and  genius  on  its  side.  Judging  from  the  list 
of  membership  already  given,  it  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  for  want  of  able  and  energetic  leaders 
and  steady  supporters.  There  are  eminent 
writers  to  expound  its  principles,  eloquent  ora- 
tors to  advocate  its  claims,  renowned  statesmen 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  illustrious  poets  to  sing  its  praises; 
while  from  the  commercial  and  working  classes 
it  will  receive  the  'sinews'  of  that  peaceful 
war  which  has  at  length  been  fairly  opened 
against  cannon  and  rifles,  against  ironclads  and 
monitors.  The  old,  stale  objection  to  such  a  move- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  objects  sought  are  purely  vis- 
ionary, will  doubtless  be  urged  again,  and  the  old 
sneers  at  enthusiasm  are  sure  to  be  repeated. 
But  the  world,  grown  wiser  from  experience,  has 


discarded  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  what 
has  always  been  must  of  necessity  always  con- 
tinue to  be.  Social  evils  once  submitted  to, 
with  stubborn  apathy,  as  a  sort  of  fated  inherit- 
ance, have  been  found  to  be  eradicable,  and  have 
been  removed  accordingly;  and  systems  of  op- 
pression and  wrong,  for  which  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  itself  had  for  ages  been  pleaded, 
have  fallen  before  the  advance  of  Truth  in 
these  modern  days.  Human  Slavery,  once  de- 
fended as  a  Divine  institution,  is  tottering  to 
its  fall;  and  horrid  war,  which  men  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  the  result  of  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature,  must  eventually  disappear 
before  the  humanizing"  influences  now  at  work 
in  society.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  this 
consummation  is  reached;  but  men  who  are 
neither  visionaries  nor  enthusiasts  believe  that 
it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  sooner  the 
better ;  so  let  the  Peace  movement  be  helped 
forward.  Why  cannot  a  Peace  League  be  form- 
ed in  this  country  ?" 

That  the  French  should  betaking  the  lead  in 
this  movement  is  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
that,  as  a  nation,  they  have  hitherto  evinced 
the  greatest  love  of  military  glory,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that,  among  the  masses  of  that  people, 
it  will  require  something  more  than  appeals  to 
their  reason  and  philanthropy  to  restrain  them, 
if  their  versatile  and  impetuous  spirits  should 
become  interested  in  any  great  national  question 
calculated  to  arouse  their  passions. 

In  our  view,  the  only  hope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  depends  on  the  prog- 
ress of  vital  religion,  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles. 

To  convince  the  understanding  that  war  is 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  human  follies,  would 
seem,  to  reflecting  minds,  an  easy  attainment, 
but  to  bring  the  heart  under  the  influence  of 
holy  and  benevolent  principles,-r-subduing  its 
passions  and  purifying  its  motives, — is  a  mark 
which  nothing  short  of  divine  power  can  accom- 
plish. This  mark,  as  it  proceeds  among  man- 
kind, first  diminishes  the  ferocity  of  war,  hu- 
manizes the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  extends 
sympathy  to  the  fallen  and  the  oppressed. 

History  shows  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
modern  warfare  is  less  imbued  with  ferocity 
than  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  times.  As  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  concern  of  those 
who  first  moved  in  it  was  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  and  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare,  so  in  thej  progress  of  Christian  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  war,  the  first  movement  has 
been  to  lessen  its  horrors  by  extending  kindness 
to  the  vanquished. 
If  the  various  religious  denominations  through- 
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out  Christendom  would  make  it  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple in  their  profession  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  war,  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  men,  as  declared  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  this  glorious  cause  would 
make  greater  progress,  and  the  day  would  not 
be  distant  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more/' 

Although  nothing  short  of  the  prevalence  of 
real,  practical  Christianity  can  put  an  end  to 
war,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  be  in- 
formed that  leading  minds  in  Europe  have  set 
on  foot  a  movement  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  trusc  the  example  will  be  followed 
in  this  country,  for  it  will  induce  reflection 
upon  a  subject  of  momentous  importance,  and 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  instrumentalities 
employed  by  Divine  Providence  to  promote  his 
own  beneficent  purposes.* 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BURDENS. 

The  writer,  upon  returning  from  a  Friends' 
Meeting  for  worship  some  weeks  since,  where 
there  had  been,  as  he  conceived,  a  superabun- 
dance of  toords  handed  forth,  and  where  it  was 
evident  the  audience  was  wearied  and  burdened 
with  them,  took  up  the  Intelligencer,  and  acci- 
dentally met  therein  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors,  wherein 
the  writer,  after  speaking  of  the  strong  love  she 
has  hac?  for  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  of 
the  u  pleasure  that  has  never  diminished  with 
the  indulgence,"  as  well  as  confirming  the  view 
sometimes  expressed  of  "  the  spiritual  current 
circulating  from  vessel  to  vessel/'  wisely  added, 
that  she  was  "  more  apt  to  be  edified  by  short 
sermons," — that  <:in  a  redundancy  of  words  the 
mind  is  so  burdeued  that  it  receives  no  tangible 
impressions,  while  a  few  words  are  like  apples 
of  gold." 

These  few  words  seemed  so  apropos  to  the 
"  burdened"  mind  of  the  writer  (and  doubtless 
equally  so  to  others)  that  he  thought  they  would 
bear  repetition,  with  no  other  comment  than — 
11  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

Philada.  9  mo.  1867.  J.  M.  E. 

That  mental  labor  interferes  with  diges- 
tion is  a  general  but  groundless  complaint.  In 
fact  the  man  who  has  the  largest  and  most  active 
brain  ought  to  have  the  easiest  and  bestdigestion, 
other  things  being  equal.  It  is  not  brain  work 
but  brain  worry  that  interferes  with  the  activity 
of  the  stomach.  Our  passions  are  the  devouring 
flames. 

*  We  presume  the  writer  is  not  aware  that,  for  the 
past  eighteen  months,  Peace  Meeetings  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  held  in  this  country — two  recently 
in  Friends'  Meeting-houses,  one  at  Abington,  the 
o.her  at  Germantown.  J3ds. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  "  THE  POWER  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY." 
BY  W.  3.  F. 

Christianity  has  the  power  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  human  mind  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  advance;  leading  it  on  in  its  weakness 
and  darkness  ;  expanding  to  its  largest  develop- 
ment ;  and  thus  showing  itself  adapted  not  only 
to  all  the  gradations  of  intellect,  but  especially 
adapted  to  that  progressive  principle  which  is 
its  grandest  and  brightest  characteristic.  It 
has  the  same  faculty  of  accommodation  to  man 
as  a  religious  and  moral  being,  that  it  has  for 
him  considered  merely  in  his  intellectual  capa- 
city. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  how  much 
of  this  progression,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  in 
itself  the  result  of  divine  revelation.  The  coun- 
tries not  Christian  are  comparatively  stationary. 
If  they  do  advance,  still  the  elevation  of  their 
minds,  and  the  purification  of  their  morals,  pro- 
ceed with  but  a  lingering  and  a  faltering  step. 
It  is  Christendom,  even  nominal  Christendom, 
whose  light  shines  stronger  and  stronger.  But 
I  will  not  discuss  this.  Let  the  progress  of 
civilization  originate,  and  be  carried  on,  whence 
and  how  it  may,  it  is  enough  for  us  at  present 
to  contemplate  Christianity  as  in  no  danger  of 
being  distanced  by  it,  but  ever  showing  itself 
equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  the  occasion, — 
ever  displacing  deeper  mines  for  futurity  to  ex- 
plore, and  demonstrating  divinity  by  its  inex- 
haustible riches  of  knowledge,  devotion,  and 
moral  truth  and  power. 

The  secret  of  this  capability  may  be  unfolded 
in  two  propositions  :  first,  that  Christianity  only 
regards  religious  observances  as  the  menns  of 
morality;  and,  secondly,  that  Christianity  only 
regards  morality  as  the  means  of  happiness  : 
and  my  purpose  is  to  briefly  illustrate  these  two 
propositions. 

Many  things  have  been  done  as  religious 
ceremonies  which  originated  in,  and  in  turn 
cherished,  the  meanest,  vilest,  and  basest  pas- 
sions of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  Such 
were  the  observances  of  ancient  idolatry.  They 
originated  in  terror,  wantonness,  and  cupidity ; 
they  were  perpetuated  in  obscenity,  or  in  cruelty. 
Licentious  deities  had  their  licentious  rites; 
and  sanguinary  deities  their  offerings  of  blood. 
Man  sacrificed  to  his  Cod  that  which  he  thought 
most  adapted  to  appease  his  wrath  or  gratify  his 
appetite.  It  was  fear  cringing  before  violence, 
or  cupidity  bribing  corruption.  Such  deeds  as 
are  on  authentic  record  of  this  description  could 
only  be  tolerated  in  a  state  of  gross  dep^vity,  and 
could  only  tend  to  make  that  depravity  yet 
grosser.  The  only  congeniality  here  is  conge- 
niality with  a  downward  progress  to  the  deepest 
and  most  loathsome  abyss  of  degradation. 

A  better  state  than  this,  yet  one  of  no  prom- 
ise, giving  no  stimulus  to;  holding  no  conespjn- 
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dence  with,  improvement,  is  that  of  resting  in 
ceremony  as  religion,  and  believing  the  mere 
ceremony  to  be  efficacious  for  securing  the  favor 
of  heaven.  A  higher  degree  is  the  observance 
of  a  prescribed  ritual,  where  the  availableness 
is  in  the  act  of  submission  to  a  divine  command. 
This  is  the  state  to  which  the  Jews  were  raised 
by  the  Leviticil  law.  The  merit  was  in  the 
punctilious  observance  of  that  which  was  en- 
joined. It  was  the  same  with  their  morality. 
The  whole  system  was  one  of  command  and 
obedience.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
its  tendency;  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  the 
prescribing  authority.  They  expected  God  to 
reward ;  but  the  reward  was  not  in,  or  by,  or 
from,  the  act  itself;  it  was  something  to  be  su- 
peradded by  his  power.  For  every  expression 
of  devout  feeling,  for  every  relation  of  social 
duty,  their  reference  was  to  the  code  :  '  What 
is  written  in  the  law?'  4  Thou  knowest  the 
commandments/  Obedience  to  specific  direc- 
tion was  the  all- pervading  principle.  Had  Ju- 
daism been  given  as  a  universal  system,  or  as  a 
permanent  system,  this  would  have  argued  de- 
fect. It  was  neither.  It  was  preparation,  and 
preparation  only.  Its  leading  strings  for  reason 
were  only  to  be  used  till  reason  could  step 
firmly.  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ."  When  Jesus  came,  he  did 
not  at  once,  and  by  a  direct  act,  change  all  this. 
But  he  laid  down  principles,  and  made  provision 
for  a  complete  change.  He  taught  the  perfect 
spirituality  of  devotion  ;  that  it  was  a  state  of 
inward  feeling,  and  not  the  performance  of  an 
outward  action  ;  that  it  belonged  not  to  time  or 
place,  but  to  the  heart.  He  did  not  decree  the 
instant  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  he 
released  his  followers  from  obligation  to  its  ob- 
servance. He  exhibited  that  perfection  at 
which  he  directed  his  followers  to  aim.  H13 
worship  was  that  of  a  soul  always  in  harmony 
with  its  heavenly  Father.  He  was  not  sum- 
moned to  it  by  the  recurrence  of  particular  days 
or  hours,  nor  did  he  wait  till  he  could  arrive  at 
particular  places.  It  refined  itself  into  its  es- 
sential elements.of  prayer  and  praise  j  and  these 
were  evidently  resolving  themselve  into  one  sin- 
gle feeling,  the  perfection  of  devotion,  a  coinci- 
dence of  will  with  God.  This  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  worship.  It  ceases  to  supplicate,  be- 
cause it  feels,  as  well  as  knows,  that  all  is  best, 
it  ceases  from  particular  praise,  because  it  feels 
as  well  as  knows  that  there  is  not  more  love  in 
what  here  we  deem  brightest  thau  in  what 
seems  darkest ;  but  that  the  one  and  the  other 
are  alike  ordered  in  the  infinity  of  God's  be- 
nevolence. Worship  thus  becomes  a  single, 
unbroken,  everlasting  sensation  of  complacency 
in  the  works  and  character  of  God,  a  state  of 
sublimity  and  blessedness.  It  is  to  this  that 
Christianity  tends.  Yet  the  religion  which 
conducts  towards  it  was  completely  adapted  to 


the  creatures  of  ceremony  and  submission  that 
the  most  pious  Jews  were  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
It  did  not  alienate  them  from  their  temple  ser- 
vice. While  the  temple  stood,  there  did  the 
Christian  Jews  keep  holiday  with  the  multitude ; 
at  least  all  who  were  so  disposed  ;  and  they 
were  many.  Those  whose  soui3  had  outgrown 
the  ceremonial  were  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  and 
gradually  they  did  so.  But  all  was  left  to  its 
natural  course.  Christianity  is  the  transition, 
in  worship,  from  the  ritual  religion  to  the  per- 
fect and  abstract  spirituality  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. It  leads  from  the  one  towards  the 
other.  It  forbids  no  forms ;  it  enjoins  no 
forms ;  but  it  guides  (and  with  swifter  or  slow- 
er pace  as  man  can  go  along  with  it)  from  for- 
mality to  spirituality.  Whatever  of  form  there 
is  in  Christianity,  exists,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  ours  ;  because  our  feelings  need  it  for 
their  expression,  because  our  weakness  may 
need  it  for  our  strengthening.  Jesus  instituted 
nothing.  He  formed  no  church.  He  conse- 
crated no  building.  He  arranged  no  ritual. 
He  selected  no  day  or  hour.  He  only  decreed 
that  "  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  And  this  is 
spiritual  truth,  not  positive  institution.  If  ob- 
servances promote  this,  let  them  be  religiously 
attended  to  by  those  who  find  and  feel  that  ten- 
dency, and  on  that  ground  recommended  to 
others.  So  long  as  they  do  moral  good,  that 
creates  moral  obligation  to  their  observance. 
But  that  is  the  principle.  The  first  Christians 
acted  upon  it.  We  follow  their  example,  copy- 
ing their  practices  with  such  variations  as  the 
difference  of  circumstances  requires.  They  bap- 
tized their  converts.  It  was  an  Eastern  custom, 
and  in  those  regions  a  very  expressive-  one. 
Jesus  alluded  to  it  when  he  told  them  to  "teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
That  was  not  an  institution  ;  for  they  did  not 
afterwards  use  that  form.  That  was  not  an  in- 
stitution ;  for  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
baptizing  before.  We  should  have  had  time, 
place,  administrator,  mode,  subject,  all  defined 
in  an  institution.  So  it  is  with  the  Sabbath. 
We  come  together  because  it  is  good  for  us  to 
do  so.  The  first  Christians  must,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  have  begun  with  merely  an 
evening  meeting.  The  Jewish  portion  of  them 
still  kept  their  national  Sabbath.  The  inferior 
classes  of  the  Gentiles  would  only  in  the  even- 
ing be  released  from  their  occupations.  The 
legal  suspension  of  labor  was  only  obtained  cen- 
turies afterwards.  Being  obtained,  God  forbid 
it  should  ever  be  lost!  There  could  be  few 
public  calamities  so  great.  But  this  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  is  good; 
and  alas  for  the  heart  for  which  that  is  not 
enough !    Now,  here  is  that  flexibility,  that 
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elasticity,  in  Christianity,  by  which  man  can 
never  outgrow  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  ceremo- 
ny to  become  inefficient,  to  be  a  substitute  for 
that  which  should  be  its  own  ulterior  end.  But 
in  whatever  Christians  practice,  the  end  is  the 
test  and  the  reason.  If  Christians  need  forms, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  employ  them  ;  but  so  long 
as  they  keep  their  proper  sphere  in  sight — and 
to  lose  that,  they  must  also  lose  sight  of  their 
religion  itself — they  will  not  multiply  them  j 
they  will  not  pervert  them ;  tbey  will  not  rest 
in  them  ;  and  as  they  grow  more  spiritual  they 
will  disuse  them,  or  modify  them,  and  ever  hold 
on  towards  the  moral  pattern  in  the  Gospels. 
Forms  will  ever  be,  and  only  be,  the  means  of 
grace  whereby  to  grow  in  grace.  All  the  rou- 
tine of  a  ritual  may  be  performed,  and  the  indi- 
vidual be  never  the  better,  either  in  himself  or 
to  society.  That  cannot  be  said  of  him,  all 
whose  observances  are  engaged  in,  as  means  for 
purifying  and  elevating  his  devout  feelings. 
He  who  advances  in  the  love  of  God  and  the 
likeness  of  God,  must  thereby  be  advancing  in 
moral  worth,  and  moral  usefulness.  The  God 
of  his  adoration  is  the  standard  of  his  excellence. 
Christian  morality  is  no  system  of  direction  and 
prohibition,  of  pains  and  penalties.  Of  all  the 
law  that  it  recognizes,  love  is  the  fulfilling.  Its 
particular  precepts  usually  relate  to  the  particu- 
lar persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Its 
general  principles  are  what  we  have  to  do  with  ; 
they  constitute  its  morality,  or  rather  its  one 
general  principle  of  benevolence.  If  we  are 
immortal — and  Christianity  ascertains  that — the 
benevolent  man  must  ultimately  be  supremely 
happy.  lie  is  forming  himself  for  felicity  ; 
and  how  ?  Not  by  slavish  or  blind  obedience. 
Not  by  a  course  of  particular  actions,  minutely 
specified,  and  remaining  the  same  for  all  coun- 
tries and  all  ages.  Such  an  enumeration  might 
extend  to  volumes,  and  yet  be  wretchedly  im- 
perfect after  all.  And  even  if  complete,  it 
would  do  little  for  the  formation  of  character, 
like  the  Christian  plan.  We  have  to  make  our 
own  application  of  the  gospel  principle.  The 
love  of  our  neighbor  is  eternally  the  same  dis 
position  ;  but  the  particular  actions  by  which 
that  love  should  evince  itself,  and  work  out  his 
good,  are  subject  to  interminable  variation. 
Even  some  of  the  first  great  results  of  Christian 
morality  were  not  wrought  by  particular  pre- 
cept, but  by  the  spontaneous,  individual  appli- 
cation of  general  principle.  There  was  no  pre- 
cept to  desist  from  polygamy.  There  was  no 
precept  to  manumit  their  slaves.  Yet  what 
were  more  felicitous  aehievements  than  these  ? 
To  do  good,  and  to  find  happiness  in  goodness, 
are  the  law  and  the  promise  of  the  gospel. 
That  man's  duty  is  the  greatest  possible  creation 
of  human  happiness,  can  never  become  obsolete. 
Old  modes  of  doing  it  may  pass  away ;  new 
ones  may  be  laid  open  ;  but  the  gospel  morality 


has  neither  passed  away  with  the  former,  nor 
can  be  superseded  in  the  latter.  In  both  it 
gives  the  same  inspiring  impulse*  It  makes 
the  martyrs  of  one  age,  the  patriots  of  another, 
the  philanthropists  of  a  third.  There  is  no  pre- 
cept like  a  great  principle  wrought  into  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  life.  Thus  Christianity 
always  tends  to  inspire  a  devotion  as  pure  and 
spiritual  as  man  at  any  time  can  rise  to.  It 
always  enjoins  and  prompts  the  duties  which 
the  times  require.  It  always  forms  to  greatness 
and  to  goodness,  as  exigencies  may  demand. 
He  who  enters  into  its  spirit  must  be  happy. 
It  is  the  only  identification  of  self-love  and  so- 
cial, and  that  which  raises  both  above  the  mise- 
ry of  final  disappointment.  As  its  worship  is 
not  positive,  its  duties  are  not  arbitrary.  They 
bear  on  their  very  front  their  own  obligation 
and  their  own  recompense.  They  conduct  to  a 
felicity  which  mu9t  co  exist  with  our  conscious- 
ness. We  are  thus  united  with  God,  the  infi- 
nitely good,  the  infinitely  blessed.  We  move 
onwards  towards  the  complete  coincidence  of 
our  will  with  his  ;  towards  perfect  light,  perfect 
purity,  perfect  love,  and  perfect  felicity. 

The  spirit  of  our  religion  is  the  spirit  of  pow- 
er, and  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Who  is  our 
neighbor,  but  the  stranger  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  or  from  the  antipodes  of  manners,  opin- 
ions, or  feelings,  who  may  have  fallen  among 
thieves  and  been  stripped  and  wounded  ?  To 
do  good,  and  to  communicate,  are  the  sacrifices 
with  which  He  is  well  pleased.  If  they  be  his 
pleasure,  they  must  be  our  blessedness.  Raise 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  heavenly  things.  Be 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.  How  beautiful, 
wonderful,  and  beneficent,  is  the  adaptation  of 
religion  to  our  nature !  It  must  have  been 
made  for  man  by  him  who  made  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Let  every  mind  re- 
ceive it.  Let  every  heart  love  it.  Let  every 
life  display  its  influence.  May  every  death  be 
its  victory ;  and  every  tomb  be  regarded  as  a 
recording  pillar  of  its  promise  of  immortality. 


For  the  Children. 
u  BRIGHTING  ALL  IT  CAN." 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  when 
suddenly,  toward  night,  the  clouds  broke,  and 
the  sun's  rays  streamed  through,  shedding  a  flood 
of  golden  light  upori  the  whole  country.  A 
sweet  voice  at  the  window  called  out,  in  joyful 
tones  : 

M  Look  !  oh,  look,  papa !  the  sun's  brighting  all 
it  can." 

"  Brighting  all  it  can  ?  so  it  is,"  answered 
papa;  "  and  you  can  be  like  the  sun,  if  you 
choose." 

"  How,  papa  ?  tell  me  how." 

"  By  looking  happy,  and  smiling  on  us  all 
day ;  never  letting  any  tearful  rain  come  into 
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the  blue  of  those  eyes  ;  only  be  happy  and  good  : 
that  is  all." 

The  next  day,  the  music  of  the  child's  voice 
filled  our  ears  from  sunrise  to  dark;  the  little 
heart  seemed  full  of  light  and  love;  and  when 
asked  why  she  was  so  happy,  the  answer  came 
laughingly,  "Why!  don't  you  see,  papa,  I'm 
the  sun  ?  I'm  bright ing  all  1  can  !" 

"  And  filling  the  house  with  suushine  and 
joy,"  answered  papa. 

Cannot  little  children  be  like  the  sun  every 
day — brightening  all  they  can?  Try  it,  chil- 
dren.—  Child  at  Home. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  28,  1867. 

J.  Richardson's  Journal.  —The  short  ac- 
count of  Anne  Richardson  in  our  present  No. 
was  written  by  her  husband,  John  Richardson, 
and  extracted  from  his  Journal.  This  work, 
containing  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  in- 
cidents, has  been  recently  reprinted  upon  good 
paper  with  clear  type  by  T.  W.  Stuckey,  and  is 
sold  by  him,  at  62-1  Weaver  si,  Philadelphia. 

For  the  information  of  Friends,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history,  we  will  add  that  John 
Richardson,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Gis- 
brough  Mo.  Mtg.,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  a  "  worthy  Friend,  who  was  of  great  service 
to  the  churches  where  his  lot  was  cast  j  as  also 
an  instrument  in  the  Divine  Hand,  of  turning 
many  to  righteousness." 

He  died  near  Hutton-in-the-Hole,  Eng.,  the 
2d  of  4th  month,  1753,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age.  | 

Ornithology. — On  more  than  one  occasion 
we  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers, Grace  Anna  Lewis — a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends — as  a  competent  lecturer  on 
Ornithology.  As  it  is  her  wish  to  resume  her 
lectures  the  coming  winter,  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch 
of  Natural  Hrstory,  and  who  are  unacquainted 
with  her  qualifications,  to  have  tho  testimony 
of  John  Cassin,  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadel- 
phia. John  Cassin  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  is  eminent  in  scientific  circles, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  as  an 
Ornithologist.  After  describing  two  allied  spe- 
cies of  birds,  he  adds — "The  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  them,  and  especially  the  infallible 


character,  as  I  regard  it,  to  be  found  in  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  color  at  the  basis  of  the  feathers, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Miss  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  most  favorably 
known,  and  deservedly  so,  as  a  lecturer  and 
teacher  of  Ornithology  and  General  Natural 
History."  He  has  paid  her  the  graceful  com- 
pliment of  giving  to  a  new  species  of  birds  of 
the  genus  "  Icterus,"  the  name  "  Icterus  Grace 
Annse  nobis." 

Died,  in  Somerton,  23d  Ward,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Amos, 
son  of  the  late  Jesse  Hawkins,  in  bis  23d  year. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Elizabeth 

B.,  wife  of  John  S.  Bower,  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Bushrod  W.  Knight,  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  at  his  resi- 

|  dence,  Bensalem,  Bucks  Co.,  Joseph  P.  Knight,  in 
i  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

I   ,  on  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Lewis 

!  Walton,  in  his  67th  year  ;  a  member  of  Spruce  St. 
j  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Caroline 

!  C,  infant  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and  Mary  C.  Gart- 
I  ley,  members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  James  Dixon,  Talbot  County,  Md.,  of 
paralysis,  Mary  D.  Brown,  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  agef 

Thus  has  passed  from  time  to  eternity  a  most 
j  worthy  and  valuable  Friend.  A  benefactor  to  the 
I  poor,  a  councillor  to  the  needy,  beloved  by  all  who 
i  knew  her.    Behold  the  upright ;  their  end  is  peace. 

!   ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Edward 

|  Bringhurst,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Elizabeth  Ship- 
ley, widow  of  Samuel  Shipley,  in  the  85th  year  of 
her  age. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum  will  hold  its  First  Annual 
Session  this  winter  in  the  Library  Room,  15th  and 
Race  streets,  as  heretofore.  The  first  meeting  wiH 
convene  on  Third-day  evening,  1st  of  Tenth  month 
next,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  open  to  all 
those  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
who  desire  to  pass  a  social  evening  while  in  the  pur- 
suit of  literary  knowledge. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

It.  Nathaniel  E.  Ja^nney,  Secretary. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  10th 
mo.  4th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


Errata. — Page  451,  2d  column,  7th  line  from  bot- 
tom, for  "  1705,"  read  "  1785."  P.  452,  1st  column, 
near  the  middle,  for  "  rigid  muse,11  read  rigid  nurse.11 
Same  column,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  11  the  form  is 
laid,"  read  "  the  form  beloved  is  laid."  Same  column, 
4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  when  rust  corrupts,"  read 
"  where  rust  corrupts." 

The  Beautiful. — Though  we  travel  the 
world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry 
it  with  us;  or  we  find  it  not. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

At  a  conference  of  Friends,  held  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth  month,  1867, 
"to  promote  an  iuterest  in  First-day  schools, 
and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them,"  the  object  of  the  meeting  having  been 
fully  expressed  by  Wm.  M.  Hayes,  of  West 
Chester,  Eli  M.  Lamb,  of  Baltimore,  was  asked 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk. 

Encouraging  and  instructive  communications 
were  read  from  our  absent  friends  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  Gideon  Frost,  Benjamin  Stratton,  Da- 
vis Furnace,  and  Sarah  Hunt. 

Extracts  from  private  letters  were  then 
read,  containing  inquiries  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  suitable  text  books,  and 
other  appliances  to  "  the  best  modes  of  conduct- 
ing" First-day  schools.  They  all  served  to 
show  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, aud  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  our  Society. 

Wm.  Dorsey  then  urged  upon  the  conference 
the  necessity  of  zealous  effort  to  extend  to  our 
youth  careful  religious  training,  and  to  endeav- 
or to  incite  in  pareats  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
their  duties  in  this  respect. 

He  was  followed  by  many  Friends,  who  gave 
the  meeting  much  information  regarding  the 
schools  of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  giving 
accounts  of  circumstances  causing  their  rise,  the 
interest  felt  in  them,  the  manner  of  directing 
them,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their 
progress  to  their  present  conditions,  &o.  From 
those  speakers  we  learned  of  a  common  want 
both  of  proper  books  and  of  earnest  laborers  in 
this  work. 

A  fervent  desire  appears  to  be  felt  by  many 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  this  and  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  to  establish  First-daf  schools 
upon  a  firm  basis,  all  believing  that,  unless  the 
right  way  be  found,  the  work  cannot  prosper. 

The  younger  portion  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves  on  this  interesting  subject  very  gen- 
erally deplored  the  want  of  co-workers  from 
among  those  of  riper  years  and  fuller  experi- 
ence. 

After  a  free  and  full  expression,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft, 
for  the  information  of  our  absent  friends,  an 
address,  embracing  the  views  now  expressed  as 
the  sense  of  the  conference,  to  awaken  a  great- 
er interest  in  the  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  which  we  assembled  •  and  also  to  present  a 
statistical  report  of  schools  already  established, 
and  such  recommendations  as  may  seem  to 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  conference. 
This  proposition  having  been  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  the  following  named  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed to  constitute  this  committee,  viz  : — 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Sarah  Hoopes,  William  M. 
Hayes,  and  Alice  Paschall,  West  Chester,  Pa. ; 


Sallie  S.  Truman,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  M. 
Truman,  Jr.,  Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Louisa  J. 
Roberts,  and  Annie  Caley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Wm.  Dorsey,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Samuel  E. 
Griscom,  Reading,  Pa.;  Thomas  S.  Cox,  Go- 
shen, Pa.  ;  Joseph  Powell,  Darby,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Martin  and  Maria  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  • 
Pa. ;  Henry  R.  Russell  and  Jno.  Parrish,  Wood- 
bury, N.  J. ;  Jacob  Capron,  New  York,  and 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  Baltimore,  Md. 

These  Friends  were  requested  to  report  to 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  conference,  to  be 
called  by  them. 

Having  conferred  together  in  great  unity  and 
good  feeling,  and  recognizing  the  importance  of 
relying  upon  a  Higher  Power  for  directiou  in 
this  important  work,  the  conference  adjourned. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,  Clerk. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  5. 

Heidelberg,  Aug.  10. 
After  six  lovely  days  in  Brientz  at  the  Pen- 
sion Bellevue,  (for  five  francs  a  day,)  I  went  to 
Lucerne  with  my  party  by  diligence  to  Alpnach, 
along  a  road  overlooking  the  Meiringen  valley, 
where  I  wanted  -to  go  and  see  the  Rosenlauhe. 
No  one  ought  to  rush  through  this  beautiful 
region  so  fast ;  and  I  did  it  most  reluctantly ; 
but  one  of  our  party  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Carlsruhe  on  the  10th,  to  see  her  brother.  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Lauterbrunnen,  nor  see  the 
illumination  of  the  Giessbach,  though  I  saw  its 
seven  falls  in  the  daytime;  and  no  one  should 
omit  it,  for  it  occurs  every  evening,  and  is  but 
a  short  sail  from  Brientz.  There  is  a  splendid 
hotel  there  on  the  heights,  where  one  can  pass 
the  night,  which  is  the  best  thing  to  do :  and 
see  it  all  day,  as  well  as  in  the  evening.  The 
diligence  goes  to  Alpnach  at  noon,  and  the  mag- 
nificent drive,  together  with  a  sail  over  Lake 
Lucerne  in  the  steamboat,  only  costs  eight 
francs.  Lucerne  should  be  visited  for  its 
beautiful  situation,  and  for  Thorwaldsen's  Lion, 
carved,  ten  times  the  size  of  life,  in  a  natural 
rock  perpendicularly  rising  over  a  small  tarn 
surrounded  by  trees.  It  is  in  commemoration 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  guards  of  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  16/A  of  August  and  the  3c/  of  September. 
The  lion  is  dying  with  almost  a  human  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance,  with  one  paw  on  the 
lilies  of  France  and  a  broken  spear  thrust  into 
his  side.  Expression  can  no  farther  go,  and  I 
would  not  but  have  seen  it  for  the  world.  All 
the  leaders  names  are  given,  and  there  were  on 
both  occasions  taken  together  more  than  1000 
private  soldiers  who  fell  rather  than  break  their 
oath  ;  a  memorable  episode  in  that  epic  of  trage- 
dies the  French  Revolution,  which  Carlyle  has 
proved  to  be  a  Poem  written  in  heart's  blood  by 
the  Genius  of  Humanity.  On  the  theme  ua 
lie  is  incredible,"  as  Carlyle  says. 
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Another  curiosity  in  Lucerne  is  an  old  bridge 
on  which  is  painted  the  Dance  of  Death,  now 
somewhat  weather-worn,  and  which  I  lost,  as 
we  had  but  one  whole  day,  and  I  could  not  lose 
going;  with  a  party,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
whole  locality,  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  to  Fluellen  the  Rege 
on  one  side — the  Pilatus  on  the  other,  with 
their  giant  brethren. 

The  day  was  perfect,  and  we  took  second  class 
places  on  the  boat  which  are  the  best  places  for 
seeing;  and  every  peak  was  named  to  me  as  I 
passed,  and  the  places  I  could  not  see  were 
described  most  graphically.  I  saw  the  little  hut 
(constantly  repaired  and  kept  in  the  same  shape) 
where  Walter  Fiirst,  Wilhelai  Tell  and  the  other 
conspirators  met  and  formed  their  Bund,  and 
soon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  Chapel 
of  Wilhelm  Tell,  built  on  the  rock  whence  he 
pushed  off  his  boat.  It  is  open,  aod  we  can  see 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin.  A  winding  path 
leads  up  the  steep  mountain  side  to  a  hotel. 
Above  the  hut  on  the  other  side  rises  the  Zahls- 
berg,  on  which  is  a  fine  hotel  and  pension,  to 
which  everybody  but  light  footed  children  are 
taken  up  by  porters  in  chairs  !  but  which,  when 
attained,  is  a  charming  place  to  stay.  Our 
steamer  touched  at  aJl  the  towns  on  the  lake  on 
both  sides:  and  there  are  hotels-pension  at  all 
of  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the  extreme 
point,  which  is  Fluellen,  we  landed  and  took  an 
omnibus,  which  carried  us  in  twenty  minutes  to 
Altdorf,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  with 
one  snow-clad  pyramid  at  the  end.  Here  we 
saw  the  two  statues  that  stand  on  the  spots 
where  Wilhelm  Tell  and  his  boy  respectively 
stood.  Instead  of  the  boy,  some  hero — perhaps 
Walter  Fiirst — stands  where  the  b^y  stood. 
The  statue  of  Wilhelm  Tell  is  colossal,  and  very 
fine.  He  is  holding  the  arrow,  and  saying  to 
Gessler  that  it  would  not  have  failed"  had  he 
aimed  it  at  his  heart.  An  old  tower  between 
the  statues  has  on  its  outside  a  picture  of  the 
scene.  The  arrow  has  just  pierced  the  apple, 
and  the  people  are  shouting.  Above  is  the  hut 
and  officials.  It  is  very  much  injured  by  the 
weather.  After  contemplating  these  things  we 
went  to  the  Church,  and  saw  Vandyke's  Na- 
tivity of  Christ  and  some  other  pictures,  and 
returned  in  time  for  the  boat;  and*  then  such  an 
entrancing  sail  home,  seeing  the  whole  region 
again  in  the  afternoon  light! 

I  said  at  every  step  in  Switzerland  athe  half 
was  not  told  me  V  Nor  could  it  be.  Words 
will  not  describe,  nor  even  can  the  sun  paint 
these  scenes, — nor  human  genius.  There  is  al- 
ways a  perpetual  watching  for  the  snow-peaks, 
so  apt  to  be  enveloped  in  mists  and  covered  with 
clouds.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  demands  these 
snow  mountains,  though  the  green  mountains 
and  grey  rocky  peaks  are  so  beautiful  and 
varied.    I  always  think  when  I  do  see  them  of 


a  sentence  of  Emerson's  in  one  of  his  lectures : 
"We  are  always  glad  to  be  caught  up  into  a 
vision  of  principles."  And  when  J!  see  them 
for  a  few  moments  only,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  where  the 
solo  voice  leaps  from  high  peak  to  high  peak, 
and  which,  when  I  used  to  hear  M.  B.  sing  it, 
always  suggested  the  Alps ;  for  I  had  seen  them, 
I  find,  in  Allston's  picture,  owned  by  Col.  Bald- 
win. Aud  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  telling 
what  proves  Allston's  power  of  suggesting  the 
whole  of  nature  by  his  picture, — which  is  the 
proof  of  the  great  artist.  I  saw  that  picture  in 
the  first  Athenaeum  Exhibition  in  Boston  in 
1826.  It  was  one  peak  of  the  Alps,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  green  mountains  and  a  valley;  and 
when  I  saw  it  again  fourteen  years  later,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  one  peak,  for  I  had  remem- 
bered it  as  a  range  of  snowy  peaks. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  stopped  on 
my  return  at  one  of  the  villages,  to  be  carried 
up  the  Rege  on  mule-back,  or  by  porters;  for 
there  was  an  old  lady  of  76,  who  was  carried  up 
the  Zlihlsberg,  and  wanted  to  be  carried  up  the 
Rege,  who  shamed  my  terrors. 

I  arrived  at  Lucerne  at  7  o'clock,  and  rushed 
to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  the  great  organ  dis- 
course the  most  wonderful  mu^ic,  where  the 
stop  humana  vox  sounded  so  exactly  like  nuns 
singing,  that  1  had  to  be  reassured  that  it  was 
really  all  instrumental. 

I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  I  was  so  filled 
with  beauty  that  it  refreshed  the  body  without 
the  aid  of  u  nature's  sweet  restorer;"  and  the 
next  morning  I  rose  at  four,  to  leave  "Switzer- 
land, where  I  had  thought  to  stay  a  month,  and 
had  only  stayed  ten  days,  half  of  which  had 
been  in  misty  weather.  We  started  for  Heidel- 
berg, and  I,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Stras- 
bourg is  on  the  Rhine,  left  my  party  at  Bate  to 
go  to  Strasbourg,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  miss  the 
Cathedral,  and  for  a  franc  or  two  more  could 
reach  Heidelberg  that  way,  which  was  also 
prettier.  But  it  looked  tame  enough  after 
Switzerland,  though  it  was  pretty  to  see  the 
villages  sleeping  on  the  plains  at  long  intervals, 
with  the  little  church  in  the  midst  with  its 
heaven-pointing  spire.  The  roofs,  and  often 
the  steeple,  is  of  a  dark  red,  which  has  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  But  still  more  was  the  church 
in  the  midst  of  the  Swiss  village  an  added 
charm  to  the  mountain  scenery,  showing  that 
man  was  not  without  the  true  sensibility,  and 
from  his  depths  aspired  more  finely,  because 
more  spiritually,  to  that  in  God,  which  nature 
symbolizes  to  man,  in  order  that  men  may  fulfil 
their  destiny  by  symbolizing  it  to  each  other. 
There  is  something  to  me  indescribably  touch- 
ing in  seeing  all  over  the  European  landscape, 
even  in  the  wildest  mountain  passes,  these  foot- 
prints of  humanity, — these  shrines,  and  crosses, 
and  monuments,  and  churches, — which  testify 
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to  the  unity  of  Humanity  and  Divinity,  when- 
ever it  will  respect  itself  by  noble -action  and 
devout  recognition.    I  really  needed  the  heal- 
ing effect  after  my  month  in  Paris,  where  every 
thing  seems  done  to  make  the  finite  forget  the 
Iufiuite,  and  be  content  with  finiteness.  The 
pictures  of  the  palaces,  with  all  their  gorgeous- 
ness,  display  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  licentious  passion  and  the  love  of 
domination.    You  feel  all  the  time  how  the 
many  were  sacrificed  to  the  few;  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  few  show  us  what  was  repressed 
and  lost  in  the  many.    Let  every  one  who  is 
disposed  to  depreciaie  human  nature's  inde- 
pendent powers, — I  mean   the  freedom  God 
grants  to  man  to  live  from  himself  till  he  gets 
tired  of  it,  and  concludes  to  act  from  and  in 
him, — let  every  one  who  doubts  this  come  to 
France  and  see  what  grandeur  and  splendor  of 
art  have  been  created  to  gratify  selfish  passions 
and  lusts.    Let  them  go  and  look  at  the  suites 
of  rooms,  adorned  by  Henri  II.  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  at  Fontainebleau  ; 
the  rooms  that  Rubens  adorned  at  Luxembourg 
in  honor  of  Marie  de  Medicis ;  those  dedicated 
to  Madame  du  Barre,  at  Verpailles — to  say 
nothing  of  those  adorned  for  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon   by  Louis  XIV.    Magnificent  frescoes, 
and  every  species  of  adornment  which  genius 
could  devise  and  wealth  pay  for,  are  to  be  seen 
here.    The  imagery  of  the  Arabian  Nights  was 
realized  before  my  eyes.    Then  there  is  such 
an  apotheosising  of  the  genius  for  war,  in  the 
battle  pieces  that  make  up  most  of  the  gallery 
of  Versailles, — eight  miles  of  battle  pieces, — 
wherejou  see  death  in  every  ghastly  form.  It 
is  true  one  can  escape  in  a  degree  from  the 
melancholy  inspired  by  such  glorification  of 
cruelty  and  violence,  by  remembering  that  the 
poicers  exerted  are  proved  to  be  sterling,  and 
may  be  turned  into  the  contrary  direction, — 
building  up  instead  of  destroying  the  millions 
who  were  organized  for  such  work.    When  will 
the  time  come  when  ail  this  power  of  one  man 
over  others  may  become  creative  of  good  con- 
tinually?   When  will  man  realize  that  what 
some  men  can  do  is  potential  in  all  men,  and 
that  man  is  really  intended  to  be  a  god  on  this 
earth,  in  order  that  he  may  walk  with  God  ? 

E.  P.  P. 


BE  TRUE. 
Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another's  soul  would'st  reach  ; 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart, 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Sball  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed.  Bonar. 


BODILY  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Modern  Inquiries,  says 
he  considers  the  public  school  system  of  New 
England  at  once  its  glory  and  its  shame.  Its 
glory  is  that  such  schools  are  open  to  the  hum- 
blest, ff  But  many  unfortunate  children  have 
been  ruined  in  body  and  in  mind  by  being  stimu- 
lated with  various  inducements  to  make  exertions 
beyond  their  age  and  mental  capacity.  A  fee- 
ble frame  and  a  nervous  temperament  are  the 
too  sure  consequences  of  an  overworked  brain 
in  childhood.  Slow  progress,  rather  than  rapid 
growth,  tends  to  establish  vigor,  health  and  hap- 
piness." Now,  if  this  matter  were  confined 
merely  to  New  England,  we  could  afford  to  leave 
it  to  be  discussed  there.  But  the  school  systems 
of  all  our  States  are  about  alike ;  and  the  West- 
ern States  are  now  in  quite  a  fair  way  to  exceed 
in  vigor  even  the  Eastern.  But  the  state  of 
the  case  is  simply  this  :  Who  can  stand  it  the 
longest?  The  New  England  States  began  the 
public  system  firsthand  therefore  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  children  are  most  nearly  worn  out. 
But  all  over  the  country,  just  as  they  get  the 
systemmost  perfect,  the  results  of  it  are  mani- 
fest on  the  largest  scale.  Consumption  and 
insanity  are  increasing  most  rapidly,  and  pre- 
cocious dwarfs  stand  at  the  head  of  each  class. 

It  is  not  that  the  hours  of  study  are  too  many, 
but  the  hours  of  exercise  are  too  few,  and  the 
lessons  expected  or  allowed  to  be  learned  out  of 
school  occupy  the  time  and  the  attention  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
body  in  cheerful,  active,  interesting  exercises. 
The  trouble  is,  that  the  idea  of  education  is 
confined  to  the  intellect.  Those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  consider  it  their  duty  to  apply 
to  that  alone;  but  the  development  of  the  body 
is  left  to  chance,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
and,  except  within  certain  very  narrow  limits,  so 
also  in  the  education  of  the  morul  powers.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual culture  are  as  excellent  and  improving 
as  they  are  for  those  prepared  to  use  them. 
But  every  day  the  fact  is  becoming  more  clear' 
that  unless  parents  themselves  take  pains  to  see 
that  an  increasing  and  proportionate  care  is 
taken  for  the  body,  the  common  school  system 
of  education  is  going  to  be  the  destruction,  the 
absolute  ruin  of  the  health  and  constitutions  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  class 
of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  system 
of  education  can  be  made  to  suit  all  classes. 
But  this  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  that, 
in  order  for  any  child  to  go  successfully  through 
the  intellectual  ordeal  of  a  thorough  course  of 
public  school  education,  each  parent  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  matter  of  study  and  du^y  to  arrange 
the  food,  clothing,  and,  above  all,  the  exercise 
of  each  child,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  development  of  purely  physical  health, 
streugth  and  vigor. 

The  child  of  a  laborer  inherits,  in  all*  pro- 
bability, a  good,  sturdy  constitution.  His  mus- 
cles are  well  developed,  but  his  nervous  system 
is  not  very  fine  or  quick.  It  may  be  hard,  there- 
fore, for  such  a  child  to  sit  still,  and  difficult  at 
first  for  him  to  learn ;  but  when  once  he  has  got 
anything  fairly  into  his  mind  it  will  be  equally 
hard  to  get  it  out  again.  His  memory  holds 
like  a  vice  all  he  has  once  acquired,  and  he  ap- 
plies it  to  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
child  of  some  nervous,  novel-devouring  parent, 
who  cultivates  every  shade  of  sentiment  and 
idea,  will  probably  have  a  keen  and  quick  ner- 
vous system,  with  a  poor,  pale,  physical  develop- 
ment. If  that  child  is  sent  to  a  forcing  school, 
and  excited  from  six  to  seventeen,  on  nothing 
but  intellectual  studies,  he  or  she  may  be  the 
head  of  the  class,  but  all  such  cannot  fairly  run 
the  race  of  hard  study  with  the  lad  that  runs 
about  unrestrained  from  syc  to  ten  miles  every 
day,  and  works  hard  or  plays  hard  every  bit 
of  time  not  in  school.  The  fear  of  spoiling  nice 
clothes,  and  not  being  refined  in  hands,  feet  and 
company,  is  murdering  the  innocents,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  having  strength  of  mind  by 
the  want  of  strength  of  body,  and  preparing 
them  for  consumption,  dyspepsia,  bronchitis, 
lunacy,  or  a  sort  of  half  life,  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  The  rich  have  their  children  taught 
riding  on  horseback,  and  in  England,  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  fencing,  and  so  prevent  these 
evils,  which  the  poor  boy  averts  by  stockingless 
feet  and  heavy  exercise.  Bat  none  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  those  classes,  who,  imitating  the 
rich  in  clothes  and  intellectual  education,  fall 
wofully  behind  both  rich  and  poor  in  the  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  the  body  ;  whose  lungs 
are  not  educated  and  expanded  daily,  and  whose 
stomachs  are  folded  up  dyspeptically,  while 
their  brains  are  overtasked. — Public  Ledger. 

THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Blessings  on  the  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  upturned  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes — 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill — 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
Oh  !  for  boyhood  s  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  at  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowls  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood. 
How*  the  tortoise  bears  hi  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground  mole  sinks  his  well, 


How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung, 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  woodnut  trails  its  vine,* 
Where  the  wood-grape  clusters  shine  ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  on  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray-hornet  artisans  ! 
For  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  1 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 

Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can, 

Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 

Stubble-spread  the  new-mown  sward,.  -' 

Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through; 

Fresh  baptism  of  the  dew  ;  y> 

Every  evening  from  thy  feet 

Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat  ; 

And  too  soon  those  feet  shall  hide 

In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 

Like  a  colt  for  work  be  shod  ; 

Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil  ; 

Up  and  down  the  ceaseless  moil — 

Happy  if  thy  track  be  found 

Never  on  forbidden  ground — 

Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 

Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 

Ah  !  that  thee  but  knew  the  joy 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  I 


From  the  Living  Age. 
THEY  SAY. 


They  say — ah,  well !  suppose  they  do  1 
But  can  they  prove  the  story  true? 
Suspicion  may  arise  from  naught 
But  malice,  envy,  want  of  thought; 
Why  count  yourself  among  the  "  tbey" 
Who  whisper  what  they  dare  not  say  ? 

They  say — but  why  the  tale  rehearse, 
And  help  to  make  the  matter  worse  ? 
No  good  can  possibly  accrue 
From  telling  what  may  be  untrue  ; 
And  is  it  not  a  nobler  plan 
To  speak  of  all  the  best  you  can  ? 

They  say — well,  if  it  should  be  so, 
Why  need  you  tell  the  tale  of  woe  ? 
Will  it  the  better  wrong  redress? 
Or  make  one  pang  of  sorrow  less? 
Will  it  the  erring  one  restore, 
Henceforth  to  "go  and  sin  no  more?" 

They  say — oh  !  pause  and  look  within! 
See  how  thy  heart  inclines  to  sin  ! 
Watch,  lest  in  dark  temptation  s  hour 
Thou,  too,  shouldst  sink  beneath  its  power! 
Pity  the  frail — weep  o'er  their  fall, 
But  speak  of  good,  or  not  at  all ! 


Men's  lives  should  be  like  the  day,  mo 
beautiful  in  the  evening,  or,  like  the  summ( 
aglow  with  promise,  and  autumn,  rich  wi 
golden  sheaves  where  good  works  and  dee 
have  ripened  on  the  field. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Will  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer" please  insert  the  following  appeal  for 
the  dumb  from  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  an 
agricultural  paper,  published  in  Albany  ?  A 
gentleman  suggests,  in  regard  to  meat  brought 
from  the  West,  that  by  placing  it  in  a  close  bos, 
and  surrounding  it  with  cloths  saturated  with 
a  constant  stream  of  water,  the  quick  motion  of 
the  car,  with  the  air  playing  upon  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface,  it  would  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  by  evaporation, — and  thus  bring 
to  an  end  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  present 
mode  of  transporting  cattle  to  the  East. 

HUMANITAS. 
CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  TRANSIT. 

"  Three  ladies,  now  on  a  western  tour,  write 
to  the  1  Country  Gentleman/  begging  its  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  that  oug'ht  long  ago  to 
have  received  the  attention  of  men, — namely, 
the  cruelty  practised  upon  animals  sent  east- 
ward on  the  railroads.  They  are  iuformed  that 
3tock,  closely  packed  in  the  cars,  frequently  re- 
main so,  without  food  or  water  or  opportunity 
for  change  of  posture,  in  the  insufferably  hot 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  as  at  other  periods  of  j 
he  year,  for  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours  on  : 
he  stretch  ! 

'  We  have  alluded  to  the  subject  before,  and  j 
the  result  of  the  movement  has  been  the  passage  ■ 
)f  a  law  in  this  State,  compelling  trains  to  be  j 
stopped  at  the  necessary  intervals,  or  the  stock,  | 
f  necessary,  to  be  unshipped,  to  afford  them 
Pood,  water,  and  rest  from  the  constant  jolting 
ffhen  in  motion.  The  legislative  authorities  of 
rJhio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  should  imitate  the 
example  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  well  as  those 
n  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  through  which 
)ther  leading  lines  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
ransportation  of  animals.  On  the  Baltimore 
ind  Ohio  Railroad,  we  saw  this  season  a  train 
aden  closely  with  hogs,  for  which  the  only  re- 
reshraent  allowed  was  a  very  imperfect  deluge 
)f  water,  at  the  way  station,  occasionally,  from 
he  spout  used  in  replenishing  the  engines. — 
There  were  no  conveniences  for  accomplishing 
jven  this  in  a  satisfactory  way ;  the  water 
soured  out  about  as  fast  as  it  went  in,  so  that 
rery  few  of  the  crowded  animals  could  get  at  it 
,t  all.  It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  them  thrust- 
ng  their  panting  snouts  out,  between  the  bars 
)f  their  enclosure,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
'i  few  drops  of  the  welcome  shower;  and  one  of 
he  attendants  remarked  '  they  would  be  pretty 
nuch  all  lard  by  the  time  they  got  to  Philadel- 
)hia/ — a  statement  not  overdrawn,  as  any  spec- 
ator  would  confess. 

*  "  It  is  not  alone  humanity  which  would  lead 
*.o  greater  regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
he  stock  coming  forward  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets ;  but,  slaughtered  as  it  generally  is,  without 
ffording  the  animals  any  time  to  recover  from 


the  feverish  and  unwholesome  internal  condition 
and  external  bruises,  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  they  cannot  make  proper  food  for 
human  consumption.  No  one  knows  how  much 
disease  exists,  that  might  be  prevented,  with 
greater  care  to  insure  all  articles  of  diet  in  fit 
condition ;  but,  while  we  frequently  hear  of 
complaints  about  bad  and  stale  vegetables, 
much  less  is  said  with  reference  to  the  no  less 
important  subject  of  meats, — except  when  they 
become  notoriously  offensive." 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  WILL  CASE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  on  record 
destined  to  rank  high  among  the  Causes 
Celebres,  is  now  the  talk  of  Boston.  The  evi- 
dence, taken  before  examiners  some  months 
since,  but  only  just  published,  fills  a  large  vol- 
ume of  a  thousand  pages.  The  amount  involved 
exceeds  a  million  of  dollars.  The  arguments 
in  the  case — before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Justice  Clifford  presiding — commenced 
last  Friday.  It  is  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by 
Hetty  H.  Robinson  against  Thomas  Mandell 
and  others.  Miss  Robinson  (now  Mrs.  Green) 
was,  previous  to  her  marriage,  one  of  the  rich- 
est, if  not  the  richest,  spinster  in  the  United 
States;  her  property,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  father,  was  commonly  reputed  to  be  worth 
$5,000,000.  It  appears  that  her  aunt,  Miss 
Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  who  died  in  1865,  left  a 
will  bearing  date  September,  1863,  and  a  codicil 
executed  in  1864.  By  this  will  and  codicil  Miss 
Howland  disposed  of  about  $700,000  in  private 
legacies,  the  largest,  of  $200,000,  to  Thomas 
Mandell,  her  lawyer,  we  believe;  $115,000  to 
her  physician,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  from  $4,000  to 
$15,000  to  each  person  in  her  employment. 
She  left,  also,  $340,000  for  public  and  chari- 
table purposes,  of  which  the  City  of  New- 
Bedford,  where  she  resided,  was  to  receive  $320,- 
000.  The  residue  of  her  estate,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  about  a  million,  was  to  be  placed  in 
trust,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Miss  Robinson 
during  her  life;  the  principal,  on  her  decease, 
to  go  to  some  of  the  testator's  relatives.  Miss 
Robinson  contests  her  aunt's  will.  This  is,  in 
itself,  remarkable  enough,  seeing  that  the  young 
lady,  already  the  possessor  of  millions,  is  enti- 
tled, under  it,  to  an  annuity  that  would  add 
some  $60,000  or  $70,00  J  to  her  annual  income. 
What  she  contends  for  is  the  whole  of  her  aunt's 
estate,  in  fee,  supposed  to  be  worth  about  two 
millions. 

The  ground  upon  which  she  contests  the 
above  will  and  codicil  is  noteworthy.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Howland  had  quarreled  with  her 
brother-in-law,  the  father  of  Miss  Robinson,  and 
being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  exclude  him  from 
all  share  not  only  of  her  own  property,  but  of 
his  daughter's  also,  she  proposed,  about  Sep- 
tember, I860,  to  her  niece,  then  about  twenty- 
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three  years  old,  that  if  she  (Miss  Robinson) 
would  make  a  will  so  that  her  father  should  in- 
herit no  part  of  her  property,  she  (Miss  How- 
land)  would,  in  return,  make  a  will  leaving 
everything  to  her  niece:  the  will  of  each  to  be 
deposited  with  the  other,  and  neither  to  make 
any  other  will  without  notice  to  the  other,  and 
returning  to  that  other  her  will.  Miss  Robin- 
son agreed  to  this,  and  the  wills  were  executed 
accordingly.  But  the  subsequent  will  and  codi- 
cil made  by  the  aunt  in  1863  and  1864  were 
executed  without  notice  to  the  niece.  Thus 
arose  a  question  of  law,  a  novel  question  in  the 
courts  oi  this  country,  namely,  whether  a  con- 
tract for  mutual  wills,  if  proved,  can  be  enforced 
as  being  without  consideration  and  against  pub- 
lic policy  and  good  morals. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  case 
still  remains  to  be  stated.  To  the  will  origi- 
nally made  by  Miss  Rowland  in  favor  of  her 
niece  there  is  an  addition,  sewed  on  with  fine 
thread  to  the  first  page,  not  changing  any  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  but  a  sort  of  protest  by  the 
testator  against  the  validity  of  any  subsequent 
will  which  she,  under  undue  influence  from 
those  around  her,  might  be  induced  to  make. 
Part  of  the  text  is  :  u  I  implore  the  Judge  to 
decide  in  favor  of  this  will,  as  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  make  a  will  unfavorable  to  my 
niece;  but  being  ill,  and  afraid,  if  any  of  my 
caretakers  insisted  on  my  making  a  will,  to 
refuse,  as  they  might  leave  me  or  be  angry. 
...  I  rive  this  will  to  my  niece  to  show,  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  appear  against 
another  will  found  after  my  death."  Miss 
Robinson  testifies,  under  oath,  that  she  wrote 
this  appendage  to  the  will  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  aunt,  and  that  her  aunt  signed  it  in  dupli- 
cate in  her  presence.  The  defence  to  this  is 
nothing  less  than  a  charge  of  forgery.  It  is 
denied  that  the  signature  to  this  additional  page 
is  genuine,  and  alleged  that  it  was  copied  by 
tracing  from  a  signature  (admitted  to  be 
genuine)  of  the  testator  to  the  original  will  to 
which  this  appendage  is  found  stitched.  This 
opens  up  a  wide  field,  in  which  not  only  ques- 
tions of  law  but  of  science,  and  even  of  art,  come 
up.  On  the  question  of  forgery  both  parties 
have  spent  much  time  and  labor.  Two  skilful 
photographers  have  been  employed  for  weeks; 
and  experts  have  expended  months  in  procur- 
ing and  comparing,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
numerous  signatures  by  the  same  person,  so  as 
to  determine  the  chances  that  any  one  person 
should  write  three  signatures  exactly  alike. 
The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  Miss  How- 
land's  signature  to  the  original  and  genuine 
will,  and  the  two  signatures  to  the  appended 
paper,  executed  in  duplicate,  are  in  every  letter 
and  line  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  three 
words,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  so  precisely  coin- 
cident, so  identical  in  fact;  that  nothing  but  a 


deliberate  purpose  to  make  them  so  can  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Crossman,  for  -the  de- 
fence, testifies  that  he  has  spent  nearly  five 
months  in  examining  many  hundreds  of  signa- 
tures of  many  well  known  persons;  comparing 
the  coincidence  by  superimposing  one  on  the 
other  on  a  glass  in  front  of  a  window,  and  also 
by  tracing  and  superimposing  the  tracings. 
He  says  there  was  greater  similarity  in  Miss 
Howland's  signatures,  forty  or  fifty  of  which  he 
compared  with  each  other,  than  in  any  other 
case;  and  he  considers  the  two  signatures  to 
the  detached  sheets  to  be  genuine.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Southworth,  after  simiiar  re- 
search, declares  that  the  three  signatures  coin- 
cide with  mathematical  accuracy,  not  only  letter 
for  letter  and  space  for  space,  but  also  that  each 
has  the  same  slant  to  the  base  line  of  each  paper, 
so  that  the  eye-sees  them  parallel.  His  testis 
mony  covers  fifty  pages,  and  he  pronounces  the 
two  contested  signatures  to  be  forgeries,  exe- 
cuted by  tracing. 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  is  that  of  Prof.  Benjamin 
Peirce  of  Harvard  College,  Superintendent  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  one  of  the  best  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  He  said  :  u  He  had  had  a  large  expe- 
rience relating  to  the  computation  of  chances; 
that  the  mathematical  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  coincidence  of  signatures  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  proposed,  but  that  it  was  not 
difficult,  and  a  numerical  expression  applicable 
to  this  problem,  the  correctness  of  which  would 
be  recognized  by  all  the  mathematicians  in  the 
world,  could  readily  be  obtained."  Then,  having 
ascertained  the  relative  frequency  of  coincidence 
by  comparing  numerous  signatures  of  Miss  How- 
laud  to  bills  of  sale  of  vessels,  etc.,  he  concludes 
that,  in  her  case,  u  this  phenomenon  (of  coinci- 
dence) could  occur  only  once  in  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  millions 
of  millions  of  times,  or  2,666,000,000,00.0,000,- 
000,000."  This  number,  the  Professor  remarks, 
a  far  transcends  human  experience.  So  vast 
an  improbability  is  practically  an  impossibility. 
Such  evanescent  shadows  of  improbability  can- 
Bot  belong  to  actual  life.  They  are  unimagin- 
ably less  than  the  least  things  which  the  law 
cares  not  for."  And  his  conclusion  from  these 
data  is  thus  expressed :  u  Under  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  asser- 
tion, I  declare  that  the  coincidence  which  has 
here  occurred  must  have  had  its  origin  in  an 
intention  to  produce  it." 

A  million  of  dollars  has  often  been  staked  on 
the  calculation  of  chances ;  but  there  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  another  example  on  record  in 
which  the  verdict  in  a  law  case  involving  that 
amouut  was  liable  to  be  determined  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  learned  professor,  following  out  the 
principles  which  La  Place's  great  work  has  so 
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ably  set  forth,  and  applying  the  unalterable 
rules  of  mathematical  science  to  determine  what 
may  seem,  to  the  uninitiated,  a  purely  fortuitous 
matter,  namely,  the  chances  of  coincidence,  in 
its  action,  while  writing,  of  the  human  hand. 

There  are  other  very  curious  details,  to  no- 
tice which  would  lead  us  too  far.  Among  the 
collateral  questions  raised  was  one  interesting 
to  photographers,  as  to  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  Voigtlander  and  Globe  lenses. — New 
York  Tribune,  dt/i  mo.  11. 

From  "  Every  Saturday." 
BELGIAN  BONE  CAVES. 

The  explorations  of  the  Belgian  bone  caves, 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past 
by  MM.  Van  Beneden  and  Dupont,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  several  times  in  the  pages  of  The  Reader. 
We  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  Nov. 
last,  and  for  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a 
report  recently  presented  by  M.  Dupont  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  We  may  pre- 
mise that  all  the  bone  caves  in  this  locality  fur- 
nish indisputable  evidence  of  one  fact,  viz.  :  that 
the  cave  dwellers  were  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
inundation,  which  covered  the  whole  of  Belgium 
and  the  North  of  France,  the  evidences  of  which 
M.  Dupont  finds  in  the  limon  of  Hesbaye  and 
the  yellow  clay  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  debris  in  the  caverns.  The 
cave  at  present  under  examination  was  discover- 
ed in  May  last,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lesse,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Chaleux, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  well  known 
Furfooz  cave. 

At  an  epoch  long  before  that  of  its  habitation 
by  man,  this  cavern  was  traversed  by  a  thermal 
spring.  It  is  well  lighted,  is  easy  of  access,  and 
its  situation  is  most  picturesque.  The  number 
of  objects  found  in  this  cave  is  enormous,  and 
would  appear  to  point  to  an  extended  period  of 
occupation  by  these  primitive  people.  The 
grand  trou  de  Chaleaux,  as  M.  Van  Beneden 
has  proposed  to  call  it,  has  also  been  subjected 
to  the  inundation,  but  the  contents  have  been 
preserved  almost  intact,  and  this  circumstance 
gives  a  value  to  the  discoveries  which  was  to 
some  extent  wanting  in  the  Furfooz  caves.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Dupont'«  theory,  the  former  in- 
habitants of  the  caves,  warned  by  the  dangerous 
cracks  in  the  walls  and  ceiling,  suddenly  aban- 
doned their  dwelling-place,  leaving  behind  them 
their  tools,  ornaments,  and  the  remains  of  their 
meals.  Soon  afterwards  the  roof  and  sides  fell 
in.  and  the  pieces  thus  detached  covered  the 
floor.  In  this  manner  the  remains  have  been 
preserved  from  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
have  remained  undisturbed  until  the  present  day. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in 
this  occurrence  the  manifestation  of  a  superior 
power,  since  the  cavern  does  not  appear  to  have 


been  inhabited  after  this  period,  only  a  few 
worked  flints  and  bones,  probably  the  result  of 
an  occasional  visit,  having  been  discovered  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cavern. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established  by 
M.  Dupont's  researches, — viz.  the  extended  com- 
mercial relations  of  these  primitive  people.  The 
flint  which  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  implements  is  not  that  of  Belgium,  but,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Mortillet,  was  brought  from 
Touraine.  Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells, 
most  of  which  have  been  perforated,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together,  and 
worn  as  ornaments,  were  collected,  and  were 
submitted  to  M.  Nyst,  the  well-known  palaeon- 
tologist. He  recognized  most  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
near  Rheims.  Two  species  belonged  to  the 
department  of  Seine-et  Oise.  Some  fragments 
of  jet  and  a  few  sharks'  teeth  were  from  the 
same  locality.  "  We  cannot  therefore  deny," 
says  M.  Dupont, "  the  relations  of  these  men  with 
Champagne,  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
their  connection  with  Hainaut  and  the  province 
of  Liege,  which  could  have  also  furnished  them 
with  their  flint. 

Amongst  other  objects  brought  to  light  during 
the  excavations  were  the  forearm  of  an  elephant, 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  mammoth  of 
Siberia,  an  animal  which  did  not  exist  in  Bel- 
gium at  that  epoch. 

"  When  we  reflect  that,  till  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  these  bones  were  looked  upon 
as  those  of  a  race  of  giants,  and  gifted  with  mi- 
raculous powers,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
our  inhabitants  of  the  caverns  of  the  Lesse, 
whose  civilization  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  African  nations,  who  are  sunk  in  the  dark- 
est depths  of  fetichism,  attributed  similar  pro- 
perties t&  those  enormous  bones  which  were 
placed  as  a  fetich  near  their  hearth." 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in 
the  cavern,  the  principal  food  of  these  cave- 
dwellers  was  the  flesh  of  the  horse.  M.  Dupont 
collected  nine  hundred  and  thirty  seven  molar 
teeth  belonging  to  this  animal,  a  number  which 
corresponds  to  about  forty  heads,  supposing 
each  set  to  be  complete.  The  marrow  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  request,  all  the  long  bones 
having  been  broken,  so  as  to  extract  it.  Most 
of  them  retain  traces  of  incisions  made  by  their 
flint  tools.  The  large  number  of  bones  of 
water-rats  would  also  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  these  people, 
as  did  the  badger,  hare,  and  boar. 

The  number  of  objects  obtained  from  this 
cavern  is  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
whole  of  the  caves  previously  explored.  Of 
worked  flints,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
thirty  thousand  were  collected.  Besides  these, 
M.  Dupont  obtained  several  cubic  metres  of 
I  bones  of  all  kinds,  the  horses'  teeth  already 
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mentioned,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
articles. 

The  facts  acquired  by  the  excavations  at  Cha- 
leux,  combined  with  those  obtained  at  the  Fur- 
fooz  cave3,  form  a  striking  picture  of  the  early 
ages  of  man  in  Belgium.  u  These  ancient  peo- 
ple and  their  customs  reappear,  after  having 
been  forgotten  for  thousands  of  years,  and  like 
the  fabulous  bird  in  whose  ashes  are  found  the 
germ  of  a  new  life,  antiquity  becomes  regener- 
ated from  its  own  debris.  We  see  them  in  their 
dark,  subterranean  dwellings,  surrounding  the 
hearth,  which  is  protected  by  the  supernatural 
power  of  immense,  fantastically-shaped  bones, 
engaged  in  patiently  making  their  flint  tools 
and  utensils  of  reindeer  horn,  in  the  midst  of 
pestilential  emanations  from  the  animal  remains, 
which  their  indifference  allowed  them  to  retain 
in  their  dwelling.  The  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
having  the  hair  removed,  were  stitched  together 
by  the  aid  of  their  sharpened  flints  and  ivory 
needles,  and  served  as  clothing.  We  see  them 
pursuing  wild  animals,  armed  with  arrows  and 
lances  tipped  with  a  barb  of  flint.  We  take 
part  in  their  feasts,  where  a  horse,  bear,  or 
reindeer  replaces,  on  days  when  their  hunting 
has  been  successful,  the  tainted  flesh  of  the  rat, 
their  only  resource  against  famine.  Their  tra- 
ding extended  as  far  as  the  regions  now  form- 
ing part  of  France,  from  whose  inhabitants  they 
obtained  shells,  jet,  with  which  they  delight  to 
ornament  themselves,  and  the  flint  which  is. so 
valuable  to  them.  But  a  falling-in  of  the  roof 
drives  them  from  their  principal  dwelling,  in 
which  lie  buried  the  objects  of  their  faith  and 
their  domestic  utensils,  and  they  are  forced  to 
seek  another  habitation.  .  .  .  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  relation  of  these  people  with  those 
of  earlier  times.  Had  they  ancestors  in  this 
country?  The  great  discoveries  of  otar illustri- 
ous compatriot  Schmerling,  and  those  which 
Professor  Malaise  has  made  at  Engihoul,  seem 
to  prove  that  the  men  whose  traces  I  have 
brought  to  light  on  the  Lesse  did  not  belong  to 
the  indigenous  races  of  Belgium,  but  were  only 
the  successors  of  the  more  ancient  population. 
I  have  even  met  with  certain  evidences  of  our 
primordial  ancestors  at  Chaleux,  but  the  trail 
was  lost  as  soon  as  found.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  ancestors  stops  short  at  this  point." 

We  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  features  in  M.  Du- 
pont's  report,  which  is  of  great  interest.  We 
trust  that  these  explorations,  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
will  be  continued. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as 
he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self left  alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friend- 
ship in  constant  repair. 


ITEMS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Pea-body  Fuud  having  deter- 
mined to  apply  the  funds  which  the  munificence  of 
G.  W.  Peabody  has  placed  in  their  hands  in  encoura- 
ging the  introduction  of  free  schools  into  the  South- 
ern States,  by  supplementing  the  work  of  the  people 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  Amos,  the 
Southern  agent  of  that  fund,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
North  with  the  object  of  obtaining  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  available  means  at.  the  dispo&al  of  the 
trustees.  Those  means,  though  ample,  are  far  from 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population  which  it  is 
sought  to  benefit.  Hence  the  necessity  for  further 
help.  Amos  is  furnished  with  testimonials  of  charac- 
ter from  Gens.  Grant,  Thomas  and  Howard,  and 
several  influential  gentlemen  in  the  North  have 
already  signified  their  warm  approval  of  his  mission. 
In  view  of  the  benefit  which  will  accure  to  the  South, 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  whole  Union,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  have  adopted,  the  appeals  of  the  agent 
will  no  doubt  be  liberally  responded  to  by  those  who 
have  faith  in  education  as  an  ally  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  useful  inventions  lately  brought 
|  into  practical  use  is  the  Marine  Annunciator.  Its 
j  chief  design  is  to  prevent  accidents  occurring  through 
i  the  misconception  of  orders  to  pilots  and  helmsmen 
!  in  going  into  or  out  of  port,  or  in  moments  of  peril, 
i  It  consists  of  an  instrument  with  two  dials,  placed 
j  on  the  bridge,  each  one  of  these  dials  being  con- 
I  nected  by  strong  copper  chains,  one,  the  "  trans- 
mitting dial,"  with  another  dial  in  the  wheelhouse, 
j  in  which  the  orders  "  Port,"  "  Starboard,"  or 
'{  Steady"  are  revealed,  a  gong  sounding  at  the  same 
i  time  to  call  the  helmsman's  attention  to  the  order 
I  sent,  while  the  other,  the  "  reply  dial,"  is  connected 
j  with  the  rudder-head.  The  orders  are  transmitted 
|  instantaneously  ;  and,  as  every  movement  of  the 
j  rudder  is  registered  upon  the  reply-dial,  the  officer 
j  on  duty  can  see  whether  his  orders  are  properly 
;  obeyed.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of  John 
S.  Gu-borne,  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its 
j  operations  being  entirely  mechanical,  is  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Indians,  in  council  with  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion on  the  North  Platte,  are  reported  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  the  Powder  River  coun- 
try, the  abandonment  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Route  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  numerous  presents  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  articles. 

The  territory  recently  ceded  to  the  United  States? 
by  Russia,  accordiug  to  a  military  order  issued  by 
General  Halleck,  is  to  form  part  of  the  Department  i 
of  California,  and  is  to  be  called  the  military  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska.  Two  companies  of  troops  are  as- 
signed as  the  garrison  at  Sitka,  and  they  will  take 
with  them  afield  battery  and  one  year's  supply  of 
ordnance  stores. 

Dr.  Lieber  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  New  York,  recommending,' 
the  abolition  of  the  rule  requiring  unanimity  injury 
trials — showing  that  it  is  not  required  in  any  coun- 
try in  which  the  jury  is  in  use,  except  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian 
rule,  he  says,  is  that  if  there  are  seven  jurors  against 
five,  the  judges  retire,  and  if  the  bench  decides  with 
the  minority,  the  verdict  of  the  minority  is  taken, 
while  it  requires  eight  jurors  out  of  the  twelve  to 
give  a  majority  verdict.  This  plan  he  condemns,  as 
opposed  to  our  theory  of  the  judge's  position,  which 
is  tbat  of  an  umpire.  He  proposes  that  the  jury 
shall  consist  of  twelve  jurors,  but  that  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  be  competent  to  give  a  verdict. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES  OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 
BY  S.   M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  page  419,  and  concluded.) 

As  the  life  of  Robertson  drew  towards  its 
close,  his  views  became  increasingly  spiritual, 
and  his  enlarged  charity  embraced  as  brethren 
and  sisters  all  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  He  could  say  with  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  Grace  be  with  all 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. " 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  one  of  the  High 
Church  party  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

'•'Spirit  is  eternal, — Form  is  transient;  and 
J  when  men  stereotype  the  form  and  call  it  per- 
petual, or  deny  that  under  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent forms  the  self-same  truth  may  lie  (as  the 
uncovering  of  Moses'  feet  is  identically  the 
same  as  uncovering  our  heads, — aye,  and  I  will 
even  dare  to  say,  often  with  the  covering  of  the 
■  Quakers,  when  reverence  for  God  is  the  cause 
4  for  each),  then  I  feel  repelled  at  once,  whether 
1  the  form  be  a  form  of  words  or  a  form  of  ob- 
^  servance.  To  announce  spiritual  religion  as 
I  Christ  announced  it  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
;t  independent  of  place,  on  this  mountain  or 
i  that, — as  Stephen  announced  it  when  they 
3'  stoned  him  for  blaspheming  the  temple, — this  I 
^  think  is  the  great  work  of  a  Christian  minister 
\    in  these  days." 

Referring  to  the  bitterness  of  religious  con- 
I    troversy,  he  said,  "  To  understand  the  Life  and 
Spirit  of  Christ  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 


chance  of  remedy;  but  we  have  goj  doctrines 
about  Christ,  instead  of  Christ,  and  we  call  the 
bad  metaphysics  of  Evangelicalism  "  the  Gos- 
pel/' and  the  temporary,  transient  forms  of 
Tractarianism,  "  the  Church. "  "  To  know  Him, 
the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  sufferings, — that  is  all  in  all;  and 
if  the  death  and  life  of  Christ  are  mockery  in 
a  man,  he  is  our  brother,  whether  Tractarian 
or  Evangelical,  if  we  could  but  believe  that 
very  simple  proposition. " 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  fainted  and  fell  in 
the  street.  On  his  return  to  consciousness,  he 
was  affected  with  intense  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  his  strength,  which  had  been  for 
some  months  declining,  seemed  to  waste  rapidly 
away.  Being  urged  by  his  physician,  he  con- 
sented to  go  to  Cheltenham  for  rest.  In  de- 
scribing his  situation,  he"  said,  "  Severe  and  be- 
wildering pain  in  the  cerebellum  has  for  the  last 
few  davs  made  work  dangerous."  .  .  .  "  The  de- 
cline in  mental  power,  and  the  entire  incapacita- 
tion at  times  of  some  functions,  and  the  severe 
pain  produced  by  the  attempt  to  exercise  them, 
force  me  to  look  at  the  matter  more  seriously. " 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks  at  Chelten- 
ham, feeling  somewhat  recruited,  he  returned 
to  Brighton  and  resumed  his  labors;  but  it  was 
in  vain  he  endeavored  to  arouse  his  energies; 
his  health  was  completely  shattered,  his  power 
of  mental  concentration  exhausted,  and  his 
body  racked  with  pain,  from  a  disease  of  the 
brain. 
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"  He  retained,  however,  to  the  last,  his  deep 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  God's  world.  He  got 
up  once  when  scarcely  able  to  move,  at  four 
o'clock,  and  crept  to  the  window,  '  to  see  the 
beautiful  morning/  His  hope  and  trust  in  his 
Heavenly  Father  never  failed  during  this  dread- 
ful time.  He  felt  assured  of  his  immortality 
in  Christ.  A  night  or  two  before  he  died 
he  dreamt  that  his  two  sisters,  long  since 
dead,  came  to  crown  him.  'I  saw  them/  he 
said,  earnestly.  Nothing  could  be  more  touch- 
ing than  his  patience,  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
and  the  exquisite  and  tender  gratitude  which 
he  showed  towards  those  who  attended  him. 
Those  who  had  injured  him  he  not  only  for- 
gave, but  was  anxious  that  all  justice  should  be 
done  them." 

The  last  words  he  wrote  were  these  :  "  I  have 
grown  worse  and  worse  every  day.  From  in- 
tensity of  suffering  in  the  brain  and  utter  power- 
lessness  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe, 
and  the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical 
men,  I- think  now  that  I  shall  not  get  over  this. 
His  will  be  done  !    I  write  in  torture." 

As  the  closing  hour  drew  nigh,  the  pain  be- 
came intense,  and  in  agony  he  cried,  "  My  God, 
my  Father  !"  His  attendants  sought  to  relieve 
him  by  changing  his  position,  but  he  could  not 
endure  a  touch.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said, 
t(  let  me  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  do  his  work." 
These  were  his  last  words.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  expired,  being  on  the  15th  day  of 
Eighth  month,  1853,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age. 

So  greatly  was  he  beloved,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral  there  was  a  universal  mourning  in 
Brighton;  many  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
business  was  generally  suspended.  M  There 
were  united  around  his  tomb,  by  a  common  sor- 
row and  a  common  love,  Jews,  Unitarians, 
Pvoman  Catholics,  Quakers  and  Churchmen; 
the  workingmen,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  Brighton.  For  once — and  it 
was  a  touching  testimony  to  the  reality  of  this 
work — all  classes  and  all  sects  merged  their  dif- 
ferences in  one  deep  feeling." 

The  most  striking  features  of  Robertson's 
character,  and  the  chief  elements  of  his  power, 
were  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  thorough 
sincerity,  and  his  deep  love  of  Christ,  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life.  His  nat- 
ural endowments,  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional-, were  of  the  first  order,  and  had  been  im- 
proved by  assiduous  cultivation.  His  memory 
must  have  been  exceedingly  retentive,  for  it  is 
related,  that  "  before  he  left  college,  he  had 
literally  learnt  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  Greek." 

He  was  fearless  in  the  utterance  of  his  con- 
victions, and  being  an  independent  thinker,  he 
often  gave  offence  by  declaring  unpalatable 
truths  or  rebuking  popular  errors.    He  was 


offered  advancement  in  the  Church  if  he  would 
abate  the  strength  of  his  expressions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath.  He  refused  the  proffer 
with  sternness.  Far  beyond  all  the  other  perils 
which  beset  the  Church  was,  he  thought,  this 
peril:  that  men  who  were  set  apart  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  live  above  the  world  should 
substitute  conventionable  opinions  for  eternal 
truths, — should  prefer  ease  to  conscience,  and 
worldly  honors  to  that  which  cometh  from  God 
only."  0 

He  was,  on  account  of  his  refined  taste  and 
high  mental  culture,  a  welcome  gue9t  with  the 
aristocratic  class,  but  by  the  convictions  of  hte 
mind,  and  his  sympathy  with  humanity,  he  was 
led  to  desire  the  elevation  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  hence  he  labored  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  inclined  to  democracy. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  his  writings,  and 
the  favor  they  have  met  with  among  thoughtful 
and  devout  minds  of  all  Protestant  persuasions, 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  showing 
that  the  age  of  intolerance  and  sectarianism  is 
passing  away,  and  that  the  spiritual,  practical 
religion  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
destined  to  gain  the  ascendency. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

A  great  part  of  the  education  of  every  child 
consists  of  those  impressions,  visual  and  other, 
which  the  senses  of  the  little  being  are  taking 
in  busily,  though  unconsciously,  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  first  exercise ;  and  though  all  sorts  of 
men  are  born  in  all  sorts  of  places — poets  in 
towns,  and  prosaic  men  amid  fields  and  woody 
solitudes — yet,  consistently  with  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which 
all  men  trade  intellectually  through  life,  consists 
of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  imagery 
which  they  have  acquired  imperceptibly  by  the 
observations  of  their  early  years. — Prof,  llason. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  thoughts  have  been  induced 
by  reading  two  articles  in  last  number  of  your 
paper.    Complaints  tend  to  scatter  the  flock. 

"  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

Here  is  a  force  God  will  employ  to  regenerate 
the  world  and  to  inspire  new  life.  It  has  al- 
ways been  found  adequate,  and  it  has  lost  none 
of  its  power.  "  It  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal."  I  would  therefore  earnestly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  all,  young  and  old,  to  it. 
Should  it  come  in  prophetic  vision,  then  "speak 
to  edification  and  comfort;"  stir  up  the  pure 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance;  say  to  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  "  Come  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good ;"  that  his  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works;  that  he  delights  to  bless  his  intelli- 
gent workmanship,  created  in  his  own  image. 
Feed  the  hungry  with  bread  from  heaven;  give 
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the  thirty  the  water  of  life, — lead  them  to, 
living  fountains, — and  show  them  that  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  in  them, — (i  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  unto  eternal  life." 

Cheer  up,  then,  ye  desponding!  Take  cour- 
age ye  that  are  disheartened  ;  remember  in  days 
of  old,  when  Israel  was  in  a  great  strait,  be- 
sieged by  enemies  on  every  hand,  the  Prophet 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  open  their  eyes  to 
see  the  true  state  of  things,  and  behold  their 
surroundings  were  full  of  chariots  and  horses; 
more  was  with  them  than  against  them  ;  all  the 
hill  country  was  full  of  strength.  Now  this 
metaphor  we  would  do  well  to  consider,  and 
look  up  above  the  weaknesses  of  men  to  the 
power  of  God.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  deso- 
lations, let  us  arise  and  build  every  one  over 
against  his  own  house;  then  we  would  soon  see 
the  multitudes  come  up  "  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
from  the  washing,  every  one  bearing  twins,  and 
none  barren  among  them." 

Such  I  believe  is  the  power  of  the  word  of 
life  when  public  expression  is  called  for ;  such 
the  burning  of  the  tire  kindled  within,  that  the 
tongue  must  speak  and  tell  what  God  has  done. 
May  all  mind  their  calling,  young  and  old,  and 
encourage  one  another  to  love  and  to  good 
works.  Sarah  Hunt. 


to  Him.  Will  not  this  blessed  intercourse  ex 
elude  the  thought  that  you  are  forgotten  or  for 
saken,  or  that  he  is  dealing  hardly  with  you  V 


SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Not  long  since  a  man  in  India  was  accused 
of  stealing  a  sheep.  He  was  brought  before 
the  judge,  and  the  supposed  owner  of  the  sheep 
was  also  present.  Both  claimed  the  sheep,  and 
had  witnesses  to  prove  their  respective  claims, 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  judge  to  decide 
to  which  the  sheep  belonged. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  the  shepherds,  and 
the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the  judge  ordered  the 
sheep  to  be  brought  into  court,  and  sent  one  of 
the  two  men  into  another  room,  while  he  told 
the  other  to  call  the  sheep,  and  see  if  it  would 
come  to  him.  But  the  poor  animal,  not  know- 
ing the  "  voice  of  a  stranger,"  would  not  go  to 
him.  In  the  meantime  the  other  man,  who  was 
in  an  adjoining  room,  growing  impatient,  and 
probably  suspecting  what  was  going  on,  gave  a 
kind  of  "  cluck,"  upon  which  the  sheep  bounded 
aw>ay  towards  him  at  once.  This  "  cluck  "  was 
t  he  way  in 'which  he  had  been  used  to  call  the 
sheep,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that  he  was 
the  real  owner. 

Thus  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  John 
x.  4,  5  :  "  And  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
know  his  voice  :  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  fol- 
low, but  will  flee  from  him  ;  for  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  strangers. — British  Workman. 


"  Maintain  confidence  in  God  by  looking  out 
for  instances  of  His  love.  They  will  not  be 
wanting;  and  when  you  meet  with  them,  let  a 
word  of  grateful  response  rise  from  your  heart 


SECRET  PRAYER. 

There  are  conditions  of  mind  entering  into 
and  promoted  by  secret  prayer,  which  must 
ever  commend  it  most  strongly  to  every  devout 
person.  It  removes  in  a  large  measure  from 
the  heart. the  temptation  to  ostentation  in  relig- 
ion. That  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  % 
cause  of  trial  to  many,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  all  minds,  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  outward  confession 
may  so  far  sease  to  be  a  cross  as  to  become  a 
means  of  self*glorying.  In  such  case,  it  is  a 
snare  to  the  soul,  a  most  pernicious  one,  super- 
inducing self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy. 

Every  man  possesses  what  may  be  termed  a 
double  consciousness— one  for  himself  and  anoth- 
er for  the  world  :  with  the  one,  he  reads  himself 
for  himself,  and  with  the  other,  he  reads  him- 
self for  others.  Some  minds  seldom  study  the 
former,  but  almost  exclusively  the  latter.  To 
such  the  danger  of  performing  their  religious 
duties  for  the  inspection  of  men  is  very  great, 
and  nothing  is  more  important  to  them  than  to 
be  put  under  the  necessity  of  so  far  excluding 
themselves  from  the  observation  of  the  world 
as  to  temporarily  free  them  from  this  exposure 
by  making  them  feel  that  they  are  alone  with 
the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Insensibly  will  the 
thought  of  another's  opinion  steal  upon  the 
best  of  men  in  their  most  honest  public  devo- 
tions, and  in  some  degree,  however  slight,  be  an 
enticement  to  dissembling.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  desire  to  make  one's  self  appear  good — too 
easily  excited  in  us  all — the  very  uses  of  public 
worship  to  stir  each  other  to  increased  piety  in 
some  sort  lay  one  under  bonds,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  to  try  to  please.  One  would  natu- 
rally wish  to  make  an  impression  favorable  to 
religion  by  exhibiting  its  excellence  in  one's 
own  exercises.  This  is  a  good  ;  yet  we  muse 
see  how  this  line  of  commendable  virtue  runs 
by  a  brink — the  temptation  to  appear  better 
than  we  really  are.  Now,  the  correction  for 
this  tendency  is  not  abstinence  from  public 
worship,  but  frequent  devotion  under  circum- 
stances where  it  is  impossible  to  be  thus  beset. 

The  soul,  shut  away  from  outward  incitements, 
is  led  to  turn  in  upon  itself,  and  so  a  deeper, 
juster  insight  of  its  own  condition  is  insured. 
Thus  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  men,  it  reads 
itself  for  itself — not  asking  what  will  men  think 
of  this  or  that  act,  but  "  What  do  /  think  of  it 
for  myself?"  "  Does  it  do  for  me?"  "Does 
it  answer  the  ideal  of  truth  and  purity  which 
I  have  formed  for  myself,  and  so  command  my 
own  respect,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  mo- 
ment to  me  than  the  judgments  of  others?" 
'  The  heart  can  see  much  of  itself  as  reflected  in 
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the  opinions  of  others ;  but  the  lesson  will  be  1 
straightway  forgotten  unless  it  carry  these  teach- 
ings into  its  own  solitudes  and  ponder  them. 
The  sun  paints  his  pictures  in  the  dark,  and  the 
operator  must  hurry  away  his  delicate  tracery 
to  the  little  dark  room  to  fix  it.  The  outside 
surface  man,  comparing  himself  with  men  around 
him,  estimating  himself  by  the  average  of  man- 
kind, makes  no  advancement;  while  he  who 
seeks  retirement  with  God.  bringing  with  him 
the  results  of  his  observations,  finds  a  higher 
standard  of  comparison  for  his  character.  A 
clearer  light  than  the  dim.  confused  opinions  of 
men  shines  upon  his  soul,  even  that  which 
streams  forth  from  the  perfection  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  and  God  are  alone,  and  in  God 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  All  is  made  mani- 
fest by  this  light,  and  as  the  soul  can  bear  it, 
every  motive  and  act  stands  out  in  full  propor- 
tion. 

There  is,  moreover,  absolute  need  of  the 
broader  freedom  which  the  soul  can  have  only 
in  closet  prayer.  Secret  devotion  may  restrain 
from  pride,  from  dissimulation,  but  it  also -af- 
fords the  opportunity  for,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  utmost  directness  and  thoroughness 
in  one's  approaches  to  God.  Every  thought 
can  be  expressed;  sins  which  are  hardly  con- 
ceived may  be  confessed ;  troubles  which  no 
human  breast  could  appreciate  can  be  told  into 
an  Ear  that  never  wearies  of  listening  and  a 
loving  Heart  that  never  wearies  of  feeling; 
emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  can  have  their  full 
gush  of  expression  without,  fear  of  annoyance 
to  one's  highest  friend.  However  much  all 
hearts  may  need  the  aid  which  contact  with 
other  hearts"  imparts,  there  are  times  when 
every  heart  absolutely  requires  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  privacy.  Two  are  infinitely  too  many  ; 
one  and  God  are  enough.  Then  will  the  soul 
open  all  its  secrets,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  its 
bitterness  and  helplessness,  pour  out  itself  into 
an  urgent  waiting  and  pleading  before  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly.  Happy 
for  us  if,  when  such  seasons  of  want  and  anguish 
come,  we  have  already  learned  the  uses  of  se- 
cret prayer  ? —  The  Methodist. 

THE  CHARITY  THAT  COVERETH. 

"Dear  moss!"  said  the  old  thatch,  "I  am 
bo  worn,  so  patched,  so  ragged;  really,  I  am 
quite  unsightly.  I  wish  jou  would  come  and 
cheer  me  up  a  little;  you  will  hide  all  my  in- 
firmities and  defects,  and,  through  your  loving 
sympathy,  no  finger  of  contempt  or  dislike  will 
be  pointed  at  me." 

"I  come!"  said  the  moss;  and  it  crept  up 
and  around,  and  iu  and  out,  till  every  flaw  was 
hidden,  and  all  was  smooth  aud  fair.  Presently 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  old  thatch  looked 
gloriously  in  the  golden  rays. 

"How  beautiful  the  thatch  looks  !"  cried  one. 


M  How  beautiful  the  thatch  looks  !"  cried  an" 
other. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  old  thatch,  "  rather  let 
them  say  how  beautiful  is  the  loving  moss,  that 
spends  itself  in  covering  all  my  faults,  keeping 
the  knowledge  of  them  all  to  herself,  and  by 
her  own  grace  making  my  age  and  poverty  wear 
the  garb  of  youth  and  luxuriance." 


MAN  AN  ORIGINAL  CREATION,  NOT  A  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

From  an  article  under  this  head  in  the  Theo- 
logical Eclectic,  for  July  and  August,  by  Wor- 
thington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, we  extract  as  follows  : 

"  How  does  man  differ  mentally  from  animals? 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  man  is  govern- 
ed by  reason  and  animals  by  instinct.  To  near- 
ly the  same  purport,  says  St.  Hillaire,  an  emi- 
nent French  naturalist,  '  the  plant  lives,  the  ani- 
mal lives  and  feels,  man  lives,  feels,  and  thinks/ 
The  truth  is,  that  both  man  and  the  animal 
have  instinct,  thought,  and  reason.  That  com- 
mon animals  think,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  they  reason,  if  we  call 
the  making  of  inferences  reasoning.  If  you  hit 
a  dog  with  a  stone,  and  he  afterward  sees  you 
take  up  another  stone,  he  infers  that  he  had 
better  get  out  of  the  reach  of  that  stone  if  he 
can.  This  inferring,  or  reasoning,  is  through 
the  mere  association  of  ideas,  and  differs  from 
a  higher  kind  of  reasoning,  soon  to  be  spoken 
of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.  Sometimes 
this  reasoning  by  association  is  more  complex 
than  in  the  case  just  cited.  I  will  give  a  few 
examples.  A  bird  built  its  nest  in  a  quarry, 
where  it  was  liable  to  disturbance  from  the  blast- 
ings. It  soon,  however,  learned  to  fly  off  when 
it  heard  the  bell  ring  to  warn  the  laborers  pre- 
vious to  a  blast.  They  sometimes  rung  the  bell 
when  there  was  to  be  no  blast,  for  the  sake  of 
amusement  in  seeing  the  bird  start  off  when 
there  was  no  need  of  it ;  but  it  did  not  allow 
itself  to  be  many  times  deceived  in  this  way, 
for  it  soon  added  another  mental  association  to 
the  first  one  from  which  its  inference  was  made, 
and  did  not  quit  its  nest  till  it  saw  the  men 
run.  Some  horses  in  a  field  were  supplied  with 
water  in  a  trough  occasionally  filled  by  a  pump. 
One  of  the  horses,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest, 
if  he  found  the  trough  empty,  would  take  the 
pump-handle  in  his  teeth,  and  pump  into  the 
trough.  The  other  horses  seeing  this,  would, 
whenever  they-  found  no  water  in  the  trough, 
tease  the  horse  that  knew  how  to  pump  by  biting 
and  kicking  him,  till  he  would  fili  the  trough 
for  them.  In  this  case,  the  horse  that  did  the 
pumping  associated  in  his  mind  the  motion  of 
the  pump  handle  in  the  hands  of  his  master 
with  the  supply  of  water,  and  he  inferred  that 
his  mouth  could  do  as  well  as  his  master's  hand. 
And  while  they  associated  this  supply  with  his 
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pumping,  he  inferred  what  their  teasing  him 
meant  from  associating  it  with  their  motions 
about  the  trough,  indicating  so  plainly  that  they 
wanted  some  water. 

Instinct  is  a  very  different  thing  from  this 
reasoning  by  association.  It  makes  no  infer- 
ences. It  is  unreasoning  and  blind.  The  hen  will 
sit  on  pieces  of  chalk,  shaped  like  eggs,  as  readi- 
ly as  on  real  eggs.  The  flesh-fly  often  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  carrion-flower,  the  odor  of  which  so 
resembles  that  of  tainted  meat  as  to  deceive  the 
insect.  An  amusing  example  of  the  blind  dis- 
regard of  circumstances  in  obeying  instinct  is 
furnished  by  an  English  gentleman  Mr.  Brode- 
rip,  in  an  account  of  a  beaver,  which  he  caught 
when  very  young.  He  gives  a  circumstantial 
narration  of  his  operations  in  a  room  in  which 
he  placed  him,  where  there  were  also  placed 
materials  in  great  variety — rush-baskets,  hand- 
brushes,  sticks,  books,  boots,  clothes,  turf,  coal, 
hay,  etc.  He  went  to*  work  busily  construct- 
ing out  of  these  a  dam  and  a  nest,  very  much  as 
he  would  if  he  were  on  the  banks  of  a  stream. 
Now,  if  his  instinct  were  at  all  rational,  it  would 
not  have  impelled  him  to  make  a  dam  and  a 
dwelling  in  a  common  room.  Reason  would 
have  dictated  the  construction  of  a  nest,  and 
nothing  more. 

Instinct  operates  in  many  wonderful  ways, 
but  these  we  cannot  stop  to  notice. 

Reasoning  by  association  is  more  prominent 
in  some  animais  than  in  others,  but  in  none  is 
it  so  much  so  as  in  man.  It  is  with  him  a  very 
abundant  source  of  knowledge. 

But  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  reasoning,  which 
belongs  to  man  alone — a  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrives  at  principles — abstract  reasoning,  as  it 
may  be  termed.  I  will  illustrate,  in  a  very 
simple  way,  the  difference  between  this  reason- 
ing and  that  which  is  common  to  man  and  the 
brutes.  Newton  had  a  favorite  dog,  Diamond. 
We  will  suppose  that,  happening  to  be  under  an 
apple-tree  with  his  master,  he  was  hit  by  a  fall- 
ing apple.  He  would  infer,  if  he  saw  other 
apples  falling,  that  it  was  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  them.  This  would,  be  the  extent  of  his 
reasoning.  But  how  was  it  with  his  master? 
It  is  said  that  the  seeing  of  an  apple  fall,  led 
him  to  such  thoughts  and  reasonings  on  falling 
and  moving  bodies  that  heat  length  discovered 
the  great  fact  or  principle  of  gravitation. 

Here  we  have  disclosed  to  us  the  grand  dis- 
tinction— the  'impassable  chasm  * — between 
man  and  other  animals.  No  animal,  however 
extensive  may  be  its  mental  associations,  and 
inferences  from  them,  can  ever  evolve  a  princi- 
ple, or  receive  one  into  its  mind  by  instruction. 
This  is  not  a  difference  of  degree  merely,  but  of 
hind.  Man  is  not  merely  a  wiser  being  than 
any  other  animal,  but  the  main  source  of  his 
wisdom  is  a  faculty  or  power  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  most  high- 


ly endowed  of  the  brute  creation.  This  intro- 
duces him  into  a  sphere  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently of  feeling,  in  which  he  moves  in  com- 
mon with  angels,  and,  we  may  add,  in  common 
with  the  Deity — -the  only  difference  being  that 
G-od  knows  all  principles  without  the  tedious 
processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  must 
be  gone  through  with  by  man.  It  is  plainly 
this  which  is  signified  when  it  is  said  of  the 
creation  of  man,  *  In  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him.' 

Let  us  see  now  what  results  come  from  the 
possession  of  this  power. 

First,  it  is  only  by  a  recognition  of  principles 
that  man  infers  from  nature  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  or  caa  teach  this  inference  to  others. 
And  he  can  teach  this  to  no  brute,  simply  be- 
cause it  has  no  power  of  admitting  into  its  mind 
the  simplest  principle. 

Again,  as  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  founded  on  principles,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  animal  but  man  can  know  this  distinction  ; 
and  so  no  animal  but  man  can  act  in  obedience 
to  conscience.  Sometimes  this  knowledge  is 
loosely  and  inconsiderately  attributed  to  brutes 
of  the  higher  orders.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
one,  that  man  is  the  god  of  the  dog  ;  but  it  is 
irreverent  trifling  thus  to  compare  the  regard  of 
the  dog  for  his  master  to  that  which  man  should 
bear  to  the  Creator.  We  usually  recognize  the 
distinction  between  men  and  animals  in  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  conscience  in  the  very 
language  we  use.  We  are  not  apt  to  speak  of 
punishing  a  dog,  for  the  word  implies  a  moral 
fault  as  the  reason  for  the  infliction.  We  whip 
him  simply  to  associate  in  his  mind  pain  with 
the  act  done,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  again ; 
or,  perhaps,  to  vent  our  ill  feeling  for  the  harm 
done  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  it. 

It  is  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  that  is 
the  source  of  language  in  man.  This  is  mani- 
fest if  we  consider  what  is  the  nature  of 
language.  What  we  ordinarily  term  language 
is  made  up  of  vocal  signs  of  an  arbitrary  char- 
acter, with  corresponding  written  signs.  As 
o-eneral  principles  are  recognized  in  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  signs,  we  see  at 
once  the  reason  that  brutes  have  no  artificial 
language — that  is,  no  signs  that  are  agreed  upon 
as  expressive  of  ideas.  They  do  indeed  have  a 
natural  language,  made  up  of  natural  signs, 
cries,  and  motions,  which  vary  in  different 
tribes  of  animals;  but  artificial,  that  is,  construct- 
ed language,  is  a  wholly  different  thing,  al- 
though it  may  incorporate  into  itself  features 
from  natural  language.  The  parrot  is  indeed 
said  to  talk,  but  it  is  sheer  imitation;  and  he 
never  originates  any  language.  It  is  not  the 
mere  possession  of  talking  organs  that  gives  to 
man  the  power  of  talking;  the  presence  of  the 
mind  of  man  is  essential  for  this  use  of  those 
organs.    The  talk  of  Balaam's  ass  was  a  miracle 
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but  all  asses,  and,  in  fact,  all  animals  that  have 
vocal  organs,  would  talk  at  once,  without  any 
miraculous  agency,  if  their  minds  could  be  en- 
dowed, as  man's  mind  is,  with  the  power  of 
abstract  reasoning;  that  is,  they  would  both 
learn  and  invent  words  as  expressive  of  their 
thoughts.  The  distinctness  with  which  they 
would  utter  these  words  would  differ  according 
to  the  construction  of  the  vocal  organs;  but 
most  of  the  animals  that  we  see  around  us  would 
have  a  better  utterance  than  the  parrot  has  with 
1       .ffand  dry  tongue. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  animals  never 
recognize  any  meaning  in  outlines  of  objects; 
and  yet  the  rudest  outlines  are  readily  inter- 
preted by  even  very  young  children.  To  get 
at  t*he  explanation  of  this,  observe  what  the  out- 
line of  any  familiar  object,  as  a  cat,  is  to  the 
child.  His  thought  is  not  that  it  is  a  cat,  but 
that  some  one  has  drawn  certain  lines  by  which 
he  intended  to  give  the  idea  of  a  cat.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  form  of  language — picture  lan- 
guage as  it  may  be  called— a  language  which 
the  child  can  understand,  because  he  has  a 
reasoning  mind,  capable  of  filling  out  the  outline 
and  putting  in  the  appropriate  colors,  which  the 
animal  cannot  do.  Ancient  inscriptions  show 
that  this  picture  language  was  in  common  use 
in  rude  nations  before  the  art  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced. 

Again,  it  is  from  man's  capability  of  recogniz- 
ing principles  that  comes  all  his  knowledge  of 
what  is  ideal  and  representative.  On  this  point, 
says  Siguier,  a  recent  French  author,  /  Thanks 
to  this  faculty,  man  has  conceived  the  ideal  and 
realized  poesy.  He  has  conceived  the  infinite 
and  created  mathematics.'  I  need  not  stop  to 
show  that  no  brute  stepped  within  the  realms  of 
such  knowledge. 

No  animal  but  man  makes  tools  ;  and  Frank- 
lin characterized  man  as  a  tool-making  animal. 
Animals  do,  indeed,  use  such  tools  as  nature 
provides  for  them— for  teeth,  claws,  bills,  etc., 
are  tools — but  they  never  contrive  tools  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  use  any  of  man's  tools 
in  imitation  of  him,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  higher  animals,  especially  those 
that  are  peculiarly  imitative.  The  tailor-bird 
uses  its  bill  in  sewing  together  leaves  for  its 
nest  with  threads  that  it  picks  up,  but  it  never 
would  invent  a  needle,  or  even  think  of  using 
one,  if  it  fell  in  its  way,  after  seeing  it  used  by 
any  of  the  human  race.  The  explanation  of  all 
this  is,  that  in  the  use  and  construction  of  all 
tools,  from  the  simplest  instrument  up  to  the 
most  complicated  machinery,  we  have  the  appli- 
cation of  principles — the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics ;  and  of  these  no  brute,  from  the  constitution 
of  his  mind,  can  have  any  knowledge. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  man 
and  animals  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
natural  affection.    In  the  brute  parent  it  lasts 


toward  its  offspring  only  so  long  as  the  necessity 
of  parental  care  exists.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
human  parent;  and  it  is,  partly  at  least,  because 
the  higher  reason  of  the  human  mind,  looking 
forward  into  the  future  as  well  as  back  into  the 
past,  and  recognizing  the  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  relations  and  duties,  associates  such 
thoughts  with  the  object  of  care  as  would  awak- 
en and  perpetuate  affection. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  chief  results 
that  come  from  the  grand  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mind  of  man  from  that  of  the 
higher  brutes.  It  is  a  characteristic  which  be- 
longs alike  to  the  most  cultivated  and  elevated, 
and  the  most  rude  and  degraded  of  our  race. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  which  is 
sometimes  made,  that  races  who  are  depressed 
and  brutalized  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition  are  midway  between  the  cultivated 
races  and  the  brutes.  They  are  all  with  us  on 
this  side  of  the  'impassable  chasm'  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  have  within  them  the  germg 
of  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  power,  need- 
ing only  the  influence  of  the  same  propitious 
circumstances  that  we  have  had  for  their  full 
development." —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Grod  has  written  on  the  flower  that  sweetens 
the  air — on  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower 
upon  the  stem — upon  the  rain-drop  that  refresh- 
es the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in  the 
desert — upon  its  deep  chambers — upon  every 
penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  cavern  of  the 
deep,  no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  that 
warms  and  cheers  millions  of  creatures  which 
live  in  its  light — upon  all  his  works  he  has 

written,  "  None  liveth  for  himself." 

 ,  „,»  ,  

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  4. 

London,  Seventh  month,  1866. 

Once  again  we  are  in  London,  and  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  accommodations  close  to 
all  we  care  most  about, — that  is,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  so  immense  a  place  as  London.  We 
are  in  a  sort  of  aristocratic  "blind  alley,"  ani- 
mated without  being  noisy,  and  such  pleasant 
accommodations  altogether  that  we  feel  much  at 
home.  I  am  becoming  much  attached  to  Old 
England,  and  think  almost  with  dread  of  the 
time  now  so  near  when  we  shall  really  set  out 
for  "  foreign  parts/'  to  wander  in  a  strange 
land,  and  among  a  people  speaking  an  unknown 
tongue.  I  am  sadly  doubtful  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  German  languages  proving 
sufficient  for  Continental  purposes. 

I  think,  when  I  closed  my  last  very  hurriedly, 
I  had  said  nothing  about  the  beautiful  Abbey  of 
Melrose,  which  we  were  sorry  to  find  close  ad- 
joining the  village;  indeed,  almost  enclosed  by 
it,  beside  being  fenced  in  and   locked  up. 
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But  it  is  a  magnificent  and  imposing  ruin,  and 
we  almost  wearied  our  guide  by  our  lengthened 
admiration.  We  had  a  more  satisfactory  view 
of  the  exterior  afterward,  by  walking  outside 
the  graveyard.  The  elaborate  finish  of  the 
carving  of  the  interior,  and  the  wonderful  state 
of  preservation  (for  more  than  600  years)  ex 
ceeding  what  I  could  have  imagined,  was 
still  more  surprising  when  we  learned  that  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
a  body  of  Sistercian  monks,  the  architects  as 
well  as  the  original  occupants  of  the  monastery. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  left  in  a  post 
chaise  for  Abbotsford.  A  splendid  day,  and 
we  were  more  than  delighted  with  our  visit.  A 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Walter,  14  years  old,  is 
heiress  of  Abbotsford.  The  place  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  Hope  Scott,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  took  the  name  of  Scott 
on  his  marriage.  His  wife  is  deceased,  but  he 
and  his  family  have  given  up  all  the  rooms 
made  memorable  by  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter, 
to  \>e  open  to  visitors,  they  using  only  the 
newer  parts. 

Such  is  the  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the 
former  occupant  that  the  cicerone  told  us  they 
sometimes  had  three  and  four  hundred  visitors 
in  a  day.  A  clock  is  there  which  formerly  be- 
loDged  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. 
It  is  still  ticking — a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  We  saw  much  we  shall  long 
remember  in  connection  with  the  former  owner. 
As  we  passed  on  to  Dryburg,  in  whose  ruined 
Abbey  his  bones  found  their  last  resting  place, 
we  crossed  a  hill  where  it  is  said  he  frequently 
went,  considering  the  view  from  it  the  finest  in 
this  everywhere  charming  country;  and  we  were 
told  that,  by  a  singular  chance,  on  the  day  of  hi3 
funeral,  the  procession  was  detained,  by  an  acci- 
dent, for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the 
hearse  stood  on  his  favorite  spot. 

Next  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  we  took  the 
car  for  York,  and  arrived  about  4  P.  M.,  not 
too  much  fatigued  to  visit  the  far-famed  Tork- 
Minster.  After  a  pleasant  walk  through  the 
town,  which  bore,  everywhere,  the  appearance 
of  great  age,  as  well  as  substantial  comfort,  we 
reached  this  magnificent  structure  just  as  it 
was  being  closed  for  the  day ;  but  the  obliging 
Warden  admitted  us,  and  explained  all  the 
various  points  of  attraction,  kindly  allowing  us 
to  remain  quite  a  long  time,  though  not  half  as 
long  as  we  should  have  enjoyed  looking  at  its 
almost  overwhelming  grandeur  and  majestic 
proportions.  The  richness  and  splendor  of  its 
numerous  stained  windows  (one  of  which  meas- 
ures 75  feet  by  31,)  and  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  variety  of  the  stone  carvings,  far  exceeded 
all  the  abbeys  and  churches  that  we  had  pre- 
viously seen,  and  the  lofty  vaulted  roof,  100  feet 
in  height,  added  impressiveness  to  the  whole. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  early  in  the  13th 


century.  Next  day  we  were  on  our  way  to 
London  

We  have  spent  one  day  between  the  National 
G-allery  and  the  Royal  Academy,  both  very 
splendid  institutions,  and  several  hours  were 
passed  in  examining  the  many  exquisitely 
beautiful  paintings,  the  work  of  renowned  ar- 
tists, whose  productions  we  had  always  heard  of 
with  longing.  Hampton  Court  was  one  of  the 
many  objects  of  interest,  and  it  took  a  long  day 
to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
place.  The  house  covers  eight  acres  of  ground, 
with  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  parks 
of  proportionate  extent,  and  all  this  vast  domain 
kept  up  in  perfect  style.  The  Palace  is  no 
longer  used  by  Royalty,  but  is  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent suites  of  apartments  by  decayed  gentle- 
women, formerly  ladies  of  honor,  retired  offi -era 
of  the  Crown,  and  so  forth.  Their  apartments 
are  strictly  private,  but  all  the  galleries  of 
paintings  and  poets,  once  the  abode  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  are  open  to  inspection;  and  in  them 
we  saw  many  curious  pieces  of  old  furniture, 
which  have  been  preserved  with  great  eare, 
through  centuries,  showing  us,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  imagination,  what  was  "  the  interior  life" 
of  Royalty,  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  little  peep  into  that 
of  the  present  Sovereign  of  England,  or  rather 
of  her  horses,  as  we  visited  Her  Majesty's 
stables,  at  Windsor.  They  generally  contain 
164  horses  ;  and  the  sight  impressed  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  blessedness  of  our  republican  gov- 
ernment in  contrast  to  this,  where  all  these  im- 
mense establishments  are  kept  up  for  one  little 
woman.  It  was,  however,  a  curious  sight,  and 
we  all  united  that  horses  and  carriages  never 
could  be  kept  in  more  exquisite  order. 

Next  day  we  spent  at  the  Kensington  Muse- 
um, a  place  we  had  been  strongly  recommended 
to  see,  but  of  which  "  the  half  had  not  been 
told  us."  It  is  a  very  large  and  elegant  build- 
ing, in  the  West  End,  filled  with  all  that  can 
be  imagined  of  strange  and  curious,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  I  think  we  might  spend 
a  week  or  two  there  without  finding  out  the  ex- 
tent of  its  treasures.  It  was  a  perfect  feast, 
with  its  magnificent  collection  of  paintings. 
There  was  the  Vernon  gallery,  of  which  we  had 
heard  so  much;  with  the  copies  of  some  of  the 
best  pictures  we  had  long  been  familiar,  but 
now  we  were  enjoying  the  far  more  beautiful 
originals.  Then  there  were  many  other  rooms 
filled  with  choice  productions,  all  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly,  and  which  will  dwell  in  our  memories 
for  many  a  day,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  We 
did  not  accomplish  even  a  glance  at  all  of  them 
before  we  were  too  weary  to  enjoy  any  more  for 
the  day,  and,  taking  a  "  buss"  to  Hyde  Park, 
varied  the  pleasure  by  gazing  awhile  on  its  bril- 
liant and  busy  throng  of  "the  beauty  and 
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fashion  of  London,"  od  horse  back  and  in  car 
riages;  and  then  rambled  through  St.  James', 
whose  calm  and  quiet  loveliness  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  former  scenes.  Though  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  vast  city,  we  might  imag 
ice  ourselves  hundreds  of  miles  away — so  per- 
fectly country-like  did  it  seem;  and  our  walk 
through  it  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  day 
of  unuriial  enjoyment. 

FR I E  N  D"srIN  T  E  LLI GE  N  C  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  5,  1867. 

The  Society  of  Friends. — Our  attention 
has  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by  a 
second  article  from  the  pen  of  T.  .H.  S.  His 
remarks  are  based  upon  the  position  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  "  is  gradually  dwindling 
away,  and  that  without  a  change  our  utter  dis- 
solution is  inevitable."  He  queries,  Should  not 
this  "  arouse  to  action  the  most  lethargic  among 
us?"  "The  idea,"  T.  H.  S.  says,  he  "par- 
ticularly designs  to  convey  is,  that  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  our  organi- 
zation and  the  maintenance  of  the  great  leading 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  we  hold,  all  mere 
forms,  usages,  and  disciplinary  arrangements,  are 
to  be  considered  subject  to  change  without  hesi- 
tation." He  considers  that  u  form  is  being  the 
death  of  us,  and  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
modify,  revise  and  conduct  the  exercises  of  our 
meetings  so  as  to  render  them  attractive  and 
inviting  to  our  members."  We  have  accepted 
the  communications  on  the  state  of  the  Society, 
as  the  expression  of  a  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body,  and  not  as  the  utterance  of 
complaints,  in  which  light  our  friend  S.  H.,  in 
her  notice  of  them  in  the  present  number,  ap- 
pears to  consider  them. 

It  may  seem  a  repetition  to  some  extent  of  a 
former  Editorial,  but  we  think  it  right  to  advert 
more  fully  to  the  views  presented  by  T.  H.  S. 
We  do  not  unite  with  the  sentiment  that  our 
Society  is  on  the  wane.  The  decrease  in 
numbers  since  the  census  of  18^9  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  agitations 
which  not  long  after  that  period  threatened  a 
second  separation  of  the  Society. 

Meetings  vary  in  size  through  the  force  of 
circumstances.  Many  of  our  Friends  whom  we 
have  deemed  "worthy  of  double  honor,"  be- 
cause of  their  dedication  to  the  Truth,  have 
been  removed  by  death.    Some  have  changed 


their  residences ;  and  while  meetings  in  many 
places  have  become  smaller,  in  others  they  have 
increased.  We  believe  that  the  principle  wjiich 
Friends  regard  as  the  fundamental  principle, 
is  dear  to  very  many  who  may  not  have  given 
evidence  upon  whose  side  they  are  by  a  surren- 
der of  the  whole  heart.  Such  need  not  be  di- 
rected to  anything  without  them  in  order  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Fountain  of  Life,  but  to 
centre  to  the  gift  within,  that  they  may  receive 
the  unfoldings  of  Truth  as  they  are  revealed  in 
the  secret  of  the  soul. 

Instead  of  introducing  new  forms  or  looking 
at  the  present  usages  of  the  Society  as  the 
causes  of  offence,  let  us  recur  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Society  was  first  gathered.  George 
Fox,  in  yielding  to  the  impressions  of  divine 
grace,  "was  led  to  believe  that  through  the 
power  of  Christ  revealed  in  his  soul,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  overcome"  the  world.  This  induced 
retirement  of  spirit  and  a  faith  in  silent  wor- 
ship. As  others  were  convinced  of  the  same 
internal  operative  principle,  they  were  brought 
together  to  await  the  arising  of  Life  by  which 
their  spiritual  strength  was  renewed.  A  like 
desire  for  good  induced  an  individual  in  after 
years  to  seek  a  retired  situation,  and  he  sat 
upon  a  log.  In  time,  one,  and  then  another, 
came  and  sat  with  him.  The  number  in* 
creased — a  house  was  built  and  a  meeting  es- 
tablished near  that  place.  A  friend  in  another 
neighborhood  went  regularly  to  the  meeting- 
house, his  dog  being  his  only  companion  for  a 
long  time.  Curiosity  led  some  persons  to  meet 
with  him  to  see  what  could  induce  him  to  go 
there  alone.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  large 
meeting.  Instances  somewhat  similar  might  be 
multiplied,  but  our  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
that  Power  which  can  alone  build  up  and  sus- 
tain the  Church.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh.  but 
in  vain."  The  original  ground,  with  its  native 
simplicity,  of  our  early  Friends,  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view.  We  are  not  so  wedded  to  the 
forms  or  usages  of  the  Society  as  to  wish  to 
adhere  to  them  at  the  expense  of  something  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  members,  but  we 
have  an  objection  to  changes  which  do  not 
profit,  or  which  are  not  a  decided  improvement. 
In  the  «  Life  of  Sarah  Grubb"  we  find  the  fol- 
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lowing,  to  which  we  can  fully  subscribe.  "  Let 
situations  be  what  they  may,  and  outward  ad- 
vantages ever  so  great,  we  are  abundantly  con- 
vinced that  whoever  experiences  an  inheritance 
in  the  truth,  and  an  establishment  therein,  must 
purchase  it  for  themselves,  learn  to  live  on 
manna  of  their  own  gathering,  and  know  whence 
all  their  fresh  springs  proceed." 

Died,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  13th  of  Ninth 
month,  1867,  at  the  residence  of  Israel  L.  Bartram, 
in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Levinah  H.  Miller,  of  West 
Chester,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  suddenly,   on  the  24th  of   Ninth  month, 

1867,  in  Bensalera,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Joseph  Paxson, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  9th  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 


CUfh. 


The  Committee  appointed  at  the  First-day  School 
Conference  at  West  Chester/will  meet  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh-day  afternoon, 
10th  mo.  12th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  sub-committees 
will  meet  in  the  same  building  at  10  o'clock  in  th< 
morning  of  that  day. 


The  First-day  School  at  Green  Street  Meeting 
House  will  re-open  on  First-day  afternoon,  10th  mo' 
6tb,  at  21  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  First-day  School  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House  will  re-open  on  same  day  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Erratum.— Page  472,  in  the  Notice  of  "  Friends 
Social  Lyceum,"  for  "  First  Annual  Session  "  read 
"  Fifth  Annual  Session." 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  6. 

Mayence,  August  22 
I  believe  I  have  not  written  since  I  left 
Switzerland.  I  forget  whether  or  not  I  told 
you  of  my  visit  to  Strasbourg  to  see  its  world- 
renowned  cathedral.  It  was  distressing  to  me 
to  leave  Switzerland  so  soon;  I  had  allotted 
upon  all  August  in  Switzerland.  But  since  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  one  of 
our  party  who  wished  to  meet  her  mother  at 
Carlsruhe,  I  consoled  myself  as  best  I  could  by 
going  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg.  In 
those  natural  cathedrals  of  the  Alps,  architec- 
ture does  not  unfold  itself.  The  altars  are  al- 
ready erected  by  nature,  with  the  domes  and 
pinnacles  that  point  the  soul  to  heaven.  Humble 
little  churches  nestle  among  the  hills,  with  their 
red  roofs  and  small  spires,  and  witness  that  man 

understands  the  lesson  which  nature  gives  

.and  complete  the  picture  with  the  human  touch 
that  reaches  the  heart. 

After  Switzerland,  the  plains  of  Germany 
looked  very  tanie;  with  its  villages  sleeping  in 


the  sunshine,  between  cultivated  fields.  Indeed 
it  was  not  Germany  but  France  still.    At  last 
the  lofty  spire  of  Strasbourg  was  seen,  and 
seemed  to  lift  the  soul  up.    Its  grace  and  light- 
ness are  wonderful.    The  stone  seems  to  lose 
its  heaviness,  and  indeed  it  was  necessary  to 
touch  it  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  wood. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  delicate  wood-work  of 
Switzerland.    The  sculptures  inside  are  all  ex- 
quisite, and  some  of  the  finest  are  by  one  of 
Erwin's  daughters,  for  his  children  continued 
the  work  after  he  died.    I  believe  I  have  al- 
ready written  you  of  this  cathedral  and  its  ex- 
quisite painted  windows.    There  is  something 
beautifully  symbolic  in  the  light  of  heaven 
falling  upon  the^  worshippers  through  the  forms 
of  saints,  whose  love  and  self  sacrifice  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  colors.    In  this  language  of 
color,  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
blue  signifies  divine  truth,  and  the  red  divine 
love,  and  the  yellow  divine  glory,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost;  green  (combined  of  yellow  and  blue}  is 
regeneration — humau  charity;  and  purple  (of 
red  and  blue)  is  human  effort  for  truth  and 
love;  the  violet  expresses  the  depth  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  is  the  color  the  priest  wears  on 
Good  Friday :  for  these  symbolical  colors  are 
used  by  the  priests.    White  is  divine,  or  orig- 
inal innocence.    It  is  quite  necessary  to  know 
this  symbolism  of  color  in  order  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  ecclesiastical  painting.  There 
was  one  window  in  Strasbourg  Cathedral  where 
the  virgin  was  dotted  with  a  mantle  of  violet, 
over  an  undergarment  of  richest  crimson ;  and 
her  feet  were  shod  with  yellow.    She  held  an 
infant,  and,  in  the  three  large  panes  in  front  of 
her,  were  the  three  wise  magi,  one  of  whom  was 
a  negro  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  crown 
on  his  head  like  the  other  two.    (And  this  was 
not  the  only  instance  in  this  cathedral  of  the 
recognition  of  the  negro  as  an  equal  worshipper 
with  his  white  brethren.)   All  the  figures  were 
as  large  as  life. 

Only  one  spire  of  this  cathedral  is  finished ; 
but  the  other  is  nearly  400  feet  high;  and  they 
seem  to  despair  of  finishing  it,  for  they  have 
built  a  house  on  top  for  the  bell-ringers,  and 
made  a  balustrade  round  it,  where  people  go  up 
and  view  the  country  in  all  directions.  It  is 
nearly  400  steps  up.  It  has  been  destroyed 
and  restored  again  and  again  in  the  last  800 
years,  and  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  man's  aspiration  to  God.  It  was  built 
by  a  society  of  Masons,  who  still  exist  as  a  re- 
ligious union.  While  we  recognise  that  there 
is  a  religious  working  more  really  spiritual, 
whose  stones  are  living  ones,  we  will  not  under- 
value this  expression.  The  saints  and  apostles 
who  are  here  represented  worked  in  a  more 
spiritual  quarry  than  the  painters;  but  it  was 
something  that  those  who  came  after  recognised 
their  spirituality,  and  forgot  themselves  in  ap- 
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preciation  of  them,  though  it  was  a  fall  of  the 
human  nature,  for  a  little  while  raised  so  high 
as  the  early  Christians  raised  it.  It  is  the  fa- 
tality of  the  human  race  to  perpetually  fall  bach 
from  that  whieh  it  attains  into  the  worship  of 
the  attainment.  Saint  worship  is  not  confined 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant 
Churches  worship  their  Luthers,  and  Calvins, 
and  George  Fox's,  and  Wm.  Penns;  for  in- 
stead of  taking  the  hint  from  them  of  approach- 
ing God  at  first  hand,  they  think  and  feel  and 
act  in  the  wheel-ruts  of  the  way  of  Life  that 
the  fathers  have  made;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  old  formulas  of  any  sect  are  more  quicken- 
ing than  these  glorious  forms  of  saints  and  he- 
roes, which  the  light  of  heaven  shines  through  ! 
Both,  alas !  are  apt  to  prove  substitution  instead 
of  new-fresh  life;  and  are  but  shadows  to  the 
substance,  which  is  love  of  man  expressed  in  all 
beneficent  sympathies  and  furtherance  of  his 
aspirations  after  truth  and  good,  and  his  acts  of 
love ;  soothing  his  sorrows  and  helping  his  in- 
firmities by  the  way.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  recognise,  in  the  Masonic  societies,  that 
this  building  of  houses  of  God  with  stone  and 
mortar  was  recognised,  by  the  builders,  as  sym- 
bolic; and  the  spiritual  secret  of  Free  Masonry 
was  brotherly  love  and  helpfulness.  I  thus 
took  up  a  great  reverence  for  Free  Masons  ;  and 
somehow  was  mingled  with  my  impression  the 
idea  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  symbol 
of  a  perfectly  formed  character ;  and  my  mother, 
who  was  something  of  a  poet,  spoke  to  me  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  was  put  together  "  with- 
out sound  of  hammer  or  axe,"  all  the  hewing 
and  sawing  being  done  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  by  Hiram's  laborers,  suggesting  that 
men  should  work  on  the  materials  nature  pro- 
vides, each  according  to  his  several  faculty, 
and  the  world  would  be  built  up,  worthy  to  be 
called  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

The  circumstance  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
Quaker  community  my  impressions  of  these 
great  works  of  the  Catholic  Church  keeps  my 
mind  in  a  continual  musing  mood  on  the  sub- 
ject of  symbolism.  The  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  symbol  is  the  rolling  together  into 
one  whole  the  ideal  and  material.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression or  signifying  of  spiritual  by  material 
things — man's  miniature  of  God  creating.  Sa- 
cred art  is  therefore  legitimate  human  activity. 
But  the  art  must  be  sacred.  When  Fra  Angeli- 
co  never  painted  for  money,  and  always  painted 
on  her  knees,  the  art  was  sacred,  and  every  pic- 
ture an  act  of  devotion.  When  the  Masonic 
fraternities  of  the  middle  ages  bound  themselves 
by  vows  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  devotion,  they 
were  enabled  to  build  these  glorious  cathedrals, 
which  all  the  money  of  the  world  cannot  get 
finished,  for  such  work,  like  the  grace  of  God 
flowed  "  without  money  and  without  price." 
When  people  paint  for  money,  and  "  to  be  ap- 


preciated," as  is  the  modern  term  for  a  weak 
desire  of  personal  glory,  instead  of  for  blessing 
and  leading  their  fellow  creatures  to  the  bless- 
edness of  divine  beauty — high  art  is  no  more. 

E.  P.  P. 


RELIGION  AND  HEALTH. 

Those  who  study  the  Old  Testament  are  often 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  its 
regulations  were  sanitary  in  their  end  and  aims, 
designed  to  educate  a  whole  community  in  those 
habits,  and  calling  their  attention  to  those  vir- 
tues and  exercises  which  should  form  a  healthy 
population.  Their  laws  relating  to  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  for  instance,  entering  into  all 
domestic  life,  and  demanding  that  if  a  mouse  or 
rat  or  piece  of  dead  flesh  had  touched  any  culi- 
nary vessel,  it  should  be  dipped  in  water  and 
thoroughly  washed  before  it  could  be  again  used, 
were  intended  to  raise  a  nation  of  slaves  into 
the  most  civilized  and  cleanly  nation  then  on 
the  earth.  It  was  found  necessary  to  forbid 
pork  altogether  to  a  nation  who  perhaps  were 
not  so  careful  thoroughly  to  cook  all  their  meat 
as  we  are.  Their  fastings,  festivals,  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  their  weekly  day  of  rest,  and 
whole  domestic  arrangements  were  a  wonderfully 
devised  system  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  community  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
perfect  health  of  body,  as  one  of  the  first  of  re- 
ligious duties. 

About  a  generation  ago,  Dr.  Combe,  a 
physician,  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  early  life  had 
nearly  died  for  want  of  sufficient  care,  went 
everywhere  over  Great  Britain  and  America, 
lecturing  on  health,  and  publishing  works  on 
the  constitution  of  man,  calling  attention  to  this 
subject  as  a  religious  duty,  incumbent  on  all. 
His  language  was  not  always  correct,  and  his 
ideas  were  somewhat  restricted,  but  they  met  a 
great  want  in  the  popular  mind,  and  treated 
of  a  very  neglected  subject.  His  lectures  gave 
phrenology  a  start  in  this  country,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  physical  culture.  And 
though  some  terrible  blunders  were  made, 
they  inspired  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  ex- 
perimenting and  growing  in  the  conscientious 
feeling  that  the  cultivation  of  health,  by  all 
suitable  exercises  and  repose  alternately  of  each 
organ,  is  the  duty  of  every  individual;  one 
without  which  he  cannot  perform  aright  any 
other  duty  to  himself,  his  family  or  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  sort  of  idea,  popular  with  some, 
that  Christianity  has  done  away  with  all  this 
religion  of  the  body.  There  cannot  be  a  great- 
er and  more  pernicious  mistake.  Christianity 
has  stamped  a  value  upon  every  human  life 
never  before  conceived,  and  health  is  a  part  of 
life— it  is  life.  When  St.  Paul  said  that  bodily 
exercise  profiteth  little,  he  spoke  of  Pharasaic 
exercises  into  which  Judaism  had  degenerated 
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— mere  forms  without  life.  But  when  the 
same  writer  argued,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
sin  of  certain  immoralities,  that  he  who  com- 
mitted them  sinned  against  his  own  body,  he 
implied  that  all  neglects  and  courses  of  life  in- 
jurious to  health  are  repugnant  to  the  very 
foundations  of  all  true  religion.  "  This  is  for 
your  health"  was  the  sufficient  reason  in  his  eyes 
why  he  should  command  men  to  take  food,  and 
even  wine  is  enjoined  on  a  sick  man  for  the 
same  reason.  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill"  embraces 
more  than  most  think.  Christian  science  has 
greatly  added  to  the  average  length  of  life,  and 
it  has  not  done  half  its  work  yet. 

And  still  there  are  thousands  who  never 
study  the  laws  of  health,  to  obey  them  as  a  re- 
ligious duty,  but  eat  and  drink,  rise  and  retire, 
over-exercise  themselves,  or  go  without  exercise, 
without  any  conscientious  scruples,  except  so 
far  as  pain  or  the  doctor  reform  their  habits 
per  force. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  health  is  not  only  a  positive  part  of 
religion,  but  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
religion.  Indeed,  the  example  set  by  each 
affects  the  family;  and  the  whole  community, 
and  national  customs,  duration  of  life,  happi- 
ness and  physical  progress  or  degeneracy,  so 
long  as  the  family  or  race  shall  last — all  are 
bound  up  in  this  comprehensive  principle,  cul- 
tivating the  most  perfect  health  as  a  fundamen- 
tal religious  duty.  Inferior  individuals  and 
races  are  crowded  out  of  existence,  and  the  su- 
perior multiply  and  fill  the  earth.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  in  the  course  of  ages  the  types 
and  ideas  of  all  races  steadily  improve.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  science,  and  that  science  which 
produced  the  best  races  of  men  will  populate 
the  world  of  the  future  and  give  it  dominion. 

Besides,  the  intellectual  vigor  of  a  race  cor- 
responds, other  things  being  equal,  ^ith  the 
cultivation  of  bodily  health  of  every  part.  No 
doubt  sickly  folks  have  usually  the  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  nervous  organization.  They  often 
perceive  more  acutely,  and  determine  more  ex- 
actly, the  direction  in  which  men  ought  to  act. 
Indeed,  in  all  motion,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
considered,  force  and  direction.  Now,  granting 
that  persons  not  robust  may  be  more  delicate 
and  exact  in  the  direction  they  give  to  their 
energies,  yet  lacking  the  wholesome  energy 
and  manly  vigor,  most  of  what  they  propose 
dies  fruitless  for  want  of  energy,  perseverance 
and  intellectual  force,  generally  to  make  its 
power  felt.  But  a  diseased  body  is  not  usually 
soahealthy  in  its  tastes,  affections  and  impulses. 
They  are  morbid,  perverted,  erratic,  and  lead 
to  all  sorts  of  wrong  and  mistaken  judgments. 

Nor  is  even  this  the  worst.  Morality  depends 
much  upon  health.  All  sorts  of  depraved  im- 
pulses are  stimulated  by  gross  feeding  and  want 
of  exercise.    The  early  riser,  the  temperate  man 


in  his  food,  the  active  and  energetic  man  in  ex- 
ercise, will  be  found  generally  possessed  of  the 
best  moral  judgment — all  his  instincts  and  im- 
pulses leading  him  to  noble,  humane,  honorable 
and  elevated  course  of  action.  This  reverence 
for  the  health  of  the  body  is  therefore  most 
comprehensive  in  its  bearing  on  individuals, 
families  and  races.  To  so  regulate  the  alter- 
nate exercises  and  repose  of  all  our  bodily  fac- 
ulties, as  to  use  them  for  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed  by  the  great  and  all- wise  Creator, 
is  an  object  worthy  the  most  patient  study  and 
religious  care  of  every  human  being. — Public 
Ledger. 

The  following  was  written  by  one  who  had 
watched  by  the  bed  of  a  suffering  sister  for 
many  hours,  and  at  last  saw  the  "  unconscious 
moanings  were  yielding  to  the  craving  of  the 
weary  frame  for  rest." 

HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP. 
0!  tread  lightly  ;  she  is  weary  ; 

She  hath  suffered  all  day  through, 
And  the  night  is  somewhat  dreary, 

If  she  wake  and  suffer  too. 
Silently  the  stars  are  keeping 

Their  sunny  vigils  o'er  her, 
And  she  dreams  not  in  her  sleeping 

That  to-morrow  is  before  her. 
Break  it  not,  that  spell  of  slumber, 

Waveless,  beautiful  as  heaven, 
'Mid  the  sharp  gusts  without  number, 

And  the  clouds  of  tempest  driven. 
Weep  not  sister — sister,  cheer  thee; 

Yet  she  will  not  hear  thee  weep  ; 
She  is  weary,  very  weary  ; 

Only  let  her  sleep! 
I  could  fancy,  gazing  on  her, 

She  had  passed  her  night  of  sighs, 
And  that  Heaven's  own  light  upon  her 

Waits,  to  greet  her  opening  eyes. 
Sileuce  on  each  word  of  sorrow. — 

On  a  thought  that  would  repine  ; 
For  there  shall  be  such  a  morrow, 

.And  for  thee,  sweet  sister  mine. 
Ah  !  I  know  it,  that  reposing ; — 

'Tis  her  Father  bade  it  come, 
Emblem,  when  life's  day  is  closing, 

01  the  .deep  repose  of  home. 
Storms,  the  joy  of  calm  redoubling, 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  SOWER. 

BY  WILLIAM  CDLLEN  BRYANT. 

Brethren,  the  sower's  task  is  done ; 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter's  bed  ; 
Now  let  the  dark  brown  mould  be  spread, 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun, 
And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 
Of  the  still  earth  and  brooding  air  ; 
As  when  the  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  hushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
And  shades  its  eyes  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 

The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 

All  night  on  the  drowned  furrow  beat. 
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And  wind3  that,  from  the  cloudy  hold 
Of  winter,  breathe  the  bitter  cold, 
Stiffen  to  stone  the  mellow  mould, 

Yet  safe  shall  lie  the  wheat; 
Till  out  of  heaven's  unmeasured  blue 

Shall  wake  again  the  genial  year, 
To  wake  with  warmth  and  nurse  with  dew 

The  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here, 

"To  the  watchful  eye  and  thankful  heart  mercies 
lie  thickly  scattered  along  the  path  of  suffering." 
"  Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

Aud  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
While  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  great  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night." 


From  "The  Nation." 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  SEEN  BY  ENGLISH  EYES.* 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  American 
school  system  is  the  lack  of  authentic  means  of 
comparison  between  the  work  of  different  cities 
and  States,  both  in  respect  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  results  attained.  The  Connecti- 
cut system  is  not  that  of  Massachusetts,  in  de- 
tails, and  St.  Louis  differs  from  New  York. 
The  local  responsibility,  the  freedom,  which  is 
nearly  absolute,  from  rigorous  inspection  by  the 
State  authorities,  and  the  entire  lack  of  national 
superintendence,  with  all  their  advantages,  bring 
this  disadvantage.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
ascertain  the  manifold  local  modifications  of  the 
general  principles  of  public  instruction,  and  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  comparison  the  cumbersome  statistical 
tables  which  are  published  respecting  every 
State  aud  town,  and  almost  every  district. 

Consequently,  to  understand  the  American 
public  school,  prolonged  personal  inquiry  and 
observation  are  essential.  A  greater  service 
could  hardly  be  rendered  to  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  than  to  secure,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Peabody  Educational  Trustees,  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Education,  or  some  other 
instrumentality,  an  impartial,  minutely  accurate, 
and  yet  philosophical  survey  of  the  various  sys« 
terns  in  vogue  from  Massachusetts  to  Califor- 
nia. The  work  can  be  well  done  only  by  our 
own  citizens,  for  none  other  can  appreciate  the 
unrecorded  inf  u  nces  of  historical  usages  and 
traditions,  and  the  uncodified  regulations  re- 
quired by  public  opinion.  But  till  such  a  sur- 
vey is  made,  the  educators  of  the  country  may 
derive  great  help  from  the  observations  of  in- 
telligent foreigners,  who  come  of  their  own  ac- 

* "  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  education  given  in  schools 
in  England  (not  included  in  her  Majesty's  two  recent 
commissions),  and  to  those  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Schools  of  Scotland,  on  the  Common  School 
System  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Rev. 
James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Commissioner.1'  Lon- 
don, 1867. 


cord,  or  at  the  instance  of  their  governments,, 
to  examine  the  theory,  the  process,  and  the  re— 
suits  of  our  boasted  common  schools. 

Several  such  reports  have  been  published  in 
Europe.  In  England,  Mr.  Tremenheere;  ini 
Saxony,  Dr.  Wimmer;  in  France,  Mons.  del 
Laveleye;  and  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Siljestrom,  have 
printed  more  or  less  extended  treatises  on  the 
peculiarities  of  our  educational  system,  with 
critical  comments  and  judicious  comparisons,  so 
that  there  are  few  of  our  own  citizens  who  may 
not  with  profit  peruse  these  statements.  The 
latest  document  of  this  character  is  the  report  of 
Rev.  James  Fraser  to  the  "  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission, "  lately  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  royal  command,  and  received 
from  England  by  a  recent  steamer. 

In  matters  of  judgment  so  much  depends 
upon  the  judge  that  our  readers  maybe  interested 
in  knowing  something  of  the  author  of  this  ex- 
tended paper.  Mr.  Fraser,  as  we  are  informed, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
rector  of  the  quiet  parish  of  Ufton,  near  Read- 
ing. He  is,  or  was  until  quite  lately,  still  a 
fellow  in  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges.  The 
impression  which  he  made  upon  all  who 
saw  him  during  his  visit  to  this  country  was 
that  of  a  scholar,  candid,  unprejudiced,  and 
thorough,  who  made  it  his  business  to  find  out, 
as  truly  as  he  could,  the  condition  of  our 
schools.  He  was  neither  blind  to  virtues  nor 
defects.  His  intelligent  and  courteous  manners 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  help  him  ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  schools  of  every  grade  in  England, 
from  that  of  the  country  parish  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, gave  a  point  to  all  his  investigations, 
and  the  comparatively  deliberate  manner  in  which 
he  journeyed  made  his  observations  of  more 
than  ordinary  value.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
waiting  with  some  eagerness  for  his  report,  and 
have  read  it  with  unusuul  interest.  His  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  to  common  schools — 
not  to  colleges  or  endowed  academies  or  char- 
itable establishments  or. scientific  schools,  but 
to  schools  intended  for  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high- 
school.  The  five  months  of  his  visit  were  spent 
in  the  three  southern  States  of  New  England 
or  in  States  further  west  most  affected  by  their 
educational  influence — New  York,  Ohio,  and  Il- 
linois. He  also  spent  some  time  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  made  a  special  study  of  the  cities  of  St. 
Louis  and  Detroit.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  Canada. 

The  tour  of  Mr.  Fraser  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  when  the  war  was  but  just 
concluded,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
vigorous  support  of  our  schools  during  the  ab- 
sorbing conflicts  of  civil  commotions  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind.  Never,  he  says, 
were  appropriations  or  benefactions  more  liber- 
ally bestowed;  never  was  there  more  earnest 
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determination  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the 
■people. 

I  Six  comprehensive  topics  were  mentioned  in 
pis  instructions  as  requiring  special  attention  ; 
namely — 1,  School  legislation;  2,  Pecuniary 
support ;  3,  Administration,  and  the  selection 
of  teachers;  4,  Internal  organization,  modes  of 
teaching,  books,  etc. ;  5,  Results,;  6,  Religious 
training.  In  short,  he  was  directed  to  find  out 
all  that  he  could  in  the  time  and  with  the 
means  at  his  command.  He  sums  up  his  re- 
marks on  the  system  of  the  United  States  in  four 
chapters,  devoted  first  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
theory ;  then  to  an  exhibition  of  the  practice  ; 
third,  to  a  critical  estimate  of  results;  and  lastly 
to  a  very  brief  horoscope  of  the  future. 

The  theory  of  our  schools  he  finds  best  stated 
in  formal  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
which  he  quotes  with  extended  notes  and  com- 
ments. We  need  not  detain  our  readers  with 
this  familiar  topic.  • 

Under  the  head  of  practical  operations,  the 
cost  of  our  schools  is  the  first  subject  he  takes 
up,  and  here  he  runs  against  the  common  diffi- 
culty of  securing  definite  statements  made  up 
on  the  same  schedule.  However,  he  makes  an 
estimate  worth  quoting,  which  is  based  on  the 
reports  of  eleven  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Union. 
Here  are  his  figures  for  the  "  average  cost  of 
tuition  only  :"— Detroit.  $6  59 ;  Toledo,  $8  34  ; 
Chicago,  $8  69 ;  Providence,  New  Haven, 
$8  85^;  Philadelphia,  $9  17  ;  St.  Louis,  9  38 ; 
Louisville,  $11  17;  Cincinnati,  $1142;  Bos- 
ton, $1148;  New  York,  $12  04;  average, 
$10  39;  or,  £1  lis.  6d. 

The  cost  of  high  schools  he  estimates  as  on 
the  average  $62  50,  or  nine  guineas,  a  year  for 
boys;  and  $36  25,  or  £5  10s.,  for  girls.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  cost  of  tuition  is  much  less, 
especially  in  the  simple  district  schools.  These 
prices  are  evidently  in  great  contrast  wifh  what 
is  paid  in  England  for  the  corresponding  ad- 
vantages— so  that  it  is  the  sober  conclusion  of 
the  writer  that  an  American  farmer  educates 
his  family  at  the  cost  to  the  cominuity  of  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  at  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  estimate  the  cost  of 
educating  the  children  of  an  English  mechanic 
or  laborer. 

The  administration  of  our  schools  by  the  va- 
rious boards,  committees,  superintendents,  and 
the  like,  he  found  "somewhat  complex,"  but 
appearing  to  "  run  smoothly "  though  not  quite 
"hierarchical,"  or  authoritative  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Our  teachers  for  the  most 
part  appear  quite  inadequately  trained  for  their 
work,  and  the  certificates  of  examination  are 
really  worth  but  little.  Yet  there  is  great 
natural  aptitude  for  the  teacher's  work,  especi- 
ally in  the  women  who  engage  in  it.  They 
have  a  gift  of  turning  what  they  know  to  the 
best  account,  are  admirable  disciplinarians,  and 


their  classes  are  not  likely  to  fall  asleep  in  their 
hands — and  on  the  whole,  as  he  rightly  adds, 
they  are  a  fine  and  capable  body  of  workers  in 
a  noble  cause.  Their  salaries,  judged  by  an 
English  standard,  are  low,  and  consequently 
changes  are  frequent.  Their  social  position, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  formal  and  u  memoriter"  character 
of  our  recitations  and  examinations  is  justly 
censured.  But  how  can  this  be  otherwise,  un- 
less our  colleges,  the  highest  teachers  of  the 
land,  will  modify  the  example  they  set  ?  So 
long  as  "  cramming"  will  pass  for  learning;  so 
long  as  the  ability  to  receive  page  after  page  of 
Greek  grammar,  rules,  exceptions,  and  exam- 
ples is  deemed  the  greatest  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual culture  in  college,  as  it  was  where  we 
were  educated,  so  long  will  our  instruction  in 
high  schools  and  grammar-schools  be  governed 
by  text-books,  and  deal  more  in  conventional 
phraseology  than  in  positive  knowledge. 

The  gradation  or  classification  of  our  schools 
commends  itself  strongly  to  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Fra?er,  but  our  own  teachers  are  unanimous  on 
this  subject,  and  we  therefore  pass  by  the  com- 
ments of  our  traveller. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  we  think 
Mr.  Fraser's  observations  are  less  just  than  we 
have  commonly  found  them  to  be.  We  refer  to 
the  social  status  of  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools.  By  the  theory,  he  says,  scholars  of 
every  rank  are  supposed  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  the  system.  This  is  ambigu- 
ous. All  children  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege;  it  is  not  expected  that  all 
will.  Every  parent  is  as  free  to  decide  this 
question  as  he  is  to  determine  whether  he  will 
use  the  common  park,  the  common  post-office, 
or  the  common  pump.  The  public  merely  pro- 
vide public  schools  "  good  enough  for  anybody 
no  one  is  forced  to  accept  their  privileges.  This 
being  the  theory  what  is  the  result?  In  our 
opinion  it  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from 
place  to  place.  A  good  building,  a  judicious 
committee,  a  corps  of  capital  teachers,  will 
revolutionize  a  town  or  a  district  speedily,  and 
the  school  forsaken  one  year  may  be  crowded 
the  next.  Mr.  Fraser,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serts that  "  in  all  the  cities  the  wealthier  class., 
indeed  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  almost  with- 
out exception,  send  their  children  to  private 
schools."  We  are  confident  he  has  generalized 
too  rapidly.  Many  wealthy  people,  we  admit, 
withhold  their  children  from  public  schools  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  city  not  very  far 
from  New  York,  an  important  public  contro- 
versy has  just  terminated  where  the  worst 
charge  against  the  public  schools  was  this :  that 
those  who  could  afford  to  send  to  private 
schools  would  send  to  the  public  schools,  thus 
taking  the  places  which  should  be  saved  for 
the  poor.    We  could  take  Mr.  Fraser  to  scores 
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of  schools  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Boston,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and 
other  towns  where  we  are  acquainted,  and  show 
him  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  public 
schools,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  are  for 
all.  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  system,  in 
city  or  in  country,  is  that  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community  are  provided  for,  not  those  of 
any  class.  Because  there  is  the  post-office,  no 
one  is  prevented  from  employing  the  telegraph 
or  the  private  messenger  ;  and  just  so  with  the 
school.  Actually  taking  the  country  through, 
the  distinction  of  financial  caste  are  not  yet 
manifest  in  our  schools  or  colleges.  Long  dis- 
tant be  the  day  !  When  the  public  school  is 
the  best  school,  men  of  culture  will  send  to  it. 
When  it  is  not,  they  will  seek  instruction  else- 
where. 

But  we  canot  pursue  these  observations,  for 
we  still  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Eraser's  estimate  of  the  system  as  a  whole, 
and  his  recommendations  to  the  authorities  at 
home. 

Having  reminded  the  English  reader  that 
from  the  days  of  Washington  till  now  "  virtue 
and  intelligence"  have  been  relied  on  as  the 
safeguards  of  this  republic,  in  which  perfect 
social  equality  and  absolute  religious  freedom 
are  guaranteed  by  law,  he  delinates,  in  a  few 
nice  touches,  some  of  the  actual  "  phenomena" 
of  American  life ;  our  "  restlessness  and  ac- 
tivity, without,  perhaps,  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  the  old  Athenian,  but  with  all  his  ver- 
satility j  the  absorbing  interest  of  political  life, 
the  constantly  rising  aims  of  each  individual, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  immense  development  of  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation ;  the  intense  energy  of  the  national  tem- 
perament, its  rapidity  of  movement,  its  pre- 
cipitancy, its  impatience  of  standing  still." 
The  American  school,  he  says,  is  a  microcosm 
of  American  life.  It  shows  the  same  freedom 
and  equality,  the  same  rapidity  of  movement 
and  desire  of  progress,  the  same  ambition,  sen- 
sitiveness, and  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  mass,  the  same  utilitarian  fever,  the  same 
absence  of  repose,  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  success  and  failure,  so  mingled 
that,  it  is  impossible,  by  one  epithet,  to  charac- 
terize the  resultant  whole. 

In  his  opinion,  also,  our  school  system  is  in 
harmony  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  it  suits  the  people  so  far  as  they 
understand  their  own  wants.  He  points  out 
"  the  cheapness"  of  our  schools  even  in  liberal 
cities,  and  the  lively  "  spirit  of  work"  which  is 
generated  among  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
He  sums  up  the  results  of  the  system  (quite 
correctly,  in  our  opinion)  as  tending  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  rather  than  to 
"  high  culture"  or  "  profound  erudition."  The 
same  is  true,  he  might  have  added,  of  our  col- 


leges and  o?  all  our  social  educational  influ- 
ences. It  is  not  the  few  who  are  carried  to 
high  perfection  ;  it  is  the  entire  population  who 
are  lifted  up  from  ignorance  and  want. 

He  fears  that  we  care  too  little  for  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  information,  thinking 
too  little  of  the  faculties  and  too  much  of  facts. 
He  makes  some-just  criticisms  on  our  cultivation 
of  taste,  doubting  the  national  competency  a  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity  ;"  and  he 
misses  with  regret  "  the  religious  tone"  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  in  the  conduct  of  the  school- 
room at  home. 

In  respect  to  the  instruction  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  same  classes,  a  point  on  which  our  I 
own  administrators  of  schools  are  not  agreed, 
Mr.  Fraser  makes  some  interesting  observations. 
Doubting  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  girls  the* 
same  instructions  as  to  boys,  he  yet  admits  that 
where  he  heard  the  two  sexes  taught  or  cate- 
chised together  he  u  should  have  given  to  the 
girls  the  palm  for  quickness  of  perception  and  I 
precision  of  reply."    In  all  their  studies  they 
"  seemed  fully  competent  to  hold  their  own."  1 
To  Americans  he  says  :  "  The  Roman  matron 
of  the  old  republic  is,  perhaps,  the  type  of 
female  excellence;  self-reliance,  fearlessness,, 
decision,  energy,  promptitude  are,  perhaps,  the; 
highest  female  qualities."    For  himself  he  pre- 
fers a  different  theory  of  womanly  culture;  butt 
he  admits  that  the  American  method  at  least 
achieves  the  end  at  which  it  aims. 

The  religious  character  of  our  public  in-  j 
struction  naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  all  I 
foreigners  accustomed  to  the  union  of  church 
and  state.    Mr.  Fraser  objects  to  calling  the  i 
American  schools  "  irreligious"  or  even  "non- 
religious"  or  purely  secular.    He  sees  and  ap- 
preciates what  is  done  in  them  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  Christian  morality;  and  while  he  pre- 
fers the  "  denominational"  theory  for  English 
schools,  he  would  consider  himself  (i  tendering  a 
most  fatal  piece  of  advice"  if  he  recommended ! 
its  adoption  here.    All  his  views  on  this  sub 
ject  exhibit  a  beautiful  spirit  of  fairness  and  I 
liberality,  such  as  we  should  like  to  see  more 
general  among  our  own  religious  people. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Fraser's  inquiries  was 
practical.  Popular  education  in  England  is 
sure  to  make  progress  with  the  growth  of  re- 
form and  the  diffusion  of  suffrage,  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  possible  changes  in  the  na- 
tional system  that  the  "  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission''was  instituted.  It  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  points  so  cautious  and  judic- 
ious an  observer  recommends  to  the  imitation 
of  his  countrymen. 

«  The  thing,"  he  says,  "  which  I  should  like 
to  borrow  is  the  noble  public  spirit,  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent,  which  considers  that  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  education  of  the  people 
is  the  first  duty,  as  of  the  commonwealth  at 
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kllarge,  so  of  every  citizen  in  particular,  and 
jlwhich  places  religion,  morality,  and  intelligence 
Jin  the  forefront  of  the  elements  that  constitute 
the-  strength  and  guarantee  the  prosperity  of 
>.|the  nation." 

I  Descending  to  particulars,  he  especially  rec- 
Jommends  that  our  system  of  graded  schools  be 
jlimitated  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  "  It  is 
tjthe  one  thing  which  our  elementary  schools  have 
Aaot,"  he  says,  "  and  which  they  most  need.  I 
lido  not  care  so  much  about  common  schools ; 

■I  have  no  particular  preference  for/ree  schools; 

■but  I  do  see  most  clearly  the  advantages  of  a 
1  graded  school. ;' 

it  The  second  recommendation  which  he  offers 
I  is  that  central  boards  of  education  should  be 
i  instituted  in  counties  or  districts  with  more  or 
e  less  visitorial  power,  and  with  the  obligation  to 
■\  publish  an  annual  report.  The  great  mass  of 
I  Englishmen  have  now  no  authentic  guarantee 
be  upon  which  to  rely  in  selecting  a  school  for 
nj  their  sons.  The  publicity  of  our  public  schools 
7  seems  to  Mr.  Fraser  one  of  their  most  commen- 
\  dable  features. 

J     The  author  of  this  report  does  not  appear  to 
f  have  considered  it  his  business  to  devise  sugges- 
H  tions  so  much  as  to  report  observations.  In- 
e  deed,  he  is  continually  embarrassed  by  the  dif- 
ferent  circumstances,  capacities,  and  prospects 
t  of  the  two  countries.    "  I  do  not  pretend  to 
J  know  where  we  are  (lifting/'  is  a  remark  which 
he  makes  more  than  once.    He  sees  impending 
J  in  Eaglaud  the  establishment  of  a  secular  sys- 
1  tern  of  instruction,  akin,  at  least,  to  the  Ameri- 
j  can,  and  while  he  does  not  conceal  his  pre- 
e  fereuces  for  the  denominational  schools  now  in 
]#  vogue,  he  does  not  hesitate  as  a  clergyman  to 
declare  that  he  should  neither  despair  of  Chris- 
I  tianity  nor  morality  if  the  change,  so  much 
^  dreaded  by  many  of  his  class,  should  actually 
j  come.    He  acknowledges  as  the  result  of  his 
j  travels  in  America,  that  what  England  needs  is 
j  tl  intelligent  education — -a  real  quickening  of 
the  minds  of  the  people,"  and  he  admits  that 
\  his  own  difficulties  as  a  clergyman  lie  in  the 
.e  slow  and  fheavy  intellectual  movement  of  his 
hearers,  their  scanty  vocabulary,  their  inability 
,  to  appreciate  an  argument,  their  want  of  general 
j  and  broad  culture. 

We  have  noticed  some  statements  with  which 
J  we  do  not  agree,  and  throughout  the  entire  re- 
port there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  progressive  development  of  our  school 
system  which  would  have  enabled  the  writer 
to  describe  rather  better  some  of  its  character- 
,    istics.    The  American  public  schools,  as  a  sys- 
tem, have  grown  during  two  hundred  years  into 
their  present  form;  they  were  not  contrived  or 
invented.    They  are  adjusted,  imperfectly  we 
admit,  but  still  adjusted,  to  all  our  other  institu- 
J    tions.    To  be  understood,  our  social  life  must 
.   be  understood,  and  this  no  traveller,  however 


accomplished,  can  be  expected  to  understand. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  done  more  than  most  observers. 
His  patience,  his  fairness,  his  sagacity,  and  his 
ever  present  love  of  the  truth  are  reflected 
throughout  the  American  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume. We  have  not  read  the  Canadian  chap- 
ters. 

As  the  conclusion  of  all  his  researches,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  him  ready  to  admit  "  it  is  no 
flattery  or  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, if  not  the  most  highly  educated,  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  generally  educated  and  intelli- 
gent people  on  the  earth."  This  is  the  true 
fruit  of  republican  common  schools. 


TWO  EPITAPHS. 

In  one  of  England's  great  cathedrals  rests 
one,  whose  gravestone,  according  to  his  own 
direction,  bears  but  the  single  word  "Miseri- 
mus" — most  miserable. 

In  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  one  tablet  has,  in 
rude  letters,  the  simple  inscription,  "  In  pace" 
— in  peace. 

Little  as  these  brief  records  at  first  seem  to 
tell  us,  a  moment's  thought  shows  them  full  of 
disclosures.  The  first  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
position,  or  his  sepulchre  had  never  been  in  the 
great  cathedral.  He  had  it  in  his  power,  not 
only  in  common  with  others  to  find  for  himself 
the  blessedness  of  G-od's  faithful  children,  but 
more  than  some  to  bless  the  world  in  those  ex- 
tended ways  which  the  rich  and  powerful  can 
especially  command.  He  had  the  offer  of  life 
in  vain.  He  was  honest  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge his  misery.  He  could  not  cheat  himself, 
he  would  not  cheat  others ;  indeed  he  warned 
them.  There  in  that  old  cathedral,  among  the 
tombstones  of  other  men,  where  the  rich  and 
noble,  gifted  like  himself  with  noble  opportuni- 
ties, would  surely  come  to  read  his  record — 
there  it  should  be,  in  imperishable  stone,  with 
no  name  or  worldly  titles  to  tell  of  outward  pros- 
perity, or  divert  attention  from  this  one  terrible 
truth.  It  should  stand  alone  in  its  awful  sim- 
plicity, "  Host  Miserable"  life  a  failure,  the.f'u- 
ture  a  terror. 

The  other  lived  in  the  fearful  days  of  perse- 
cution, when  the  bunted  Christian*  fled  to  the 
catacombs,  the  burial  caves  where  the  martyrs 
were  driven  to  live.  The  outward  life  of  the 
unknown  sleeper  must  have  been  full  of  gloom.* 
A  child  of  poverty,  either  by  birth  or  from  that 
love  to  the  Master  which  chose  it  with  his  peo- 
ple rather  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  he 
was  despised  and  persecuted.  Yet  the  record 
of  that  life  was  full  of  blessedness.  All  things 
have  been  counted  dross  for  the  love  of  Christ; 
life  was  a  success — the  future,  glory. 

In  the  records  of  heaven,  if  not  on  every  tomb- 
stone, must  not  the  verdict  stand  for  each  life, 
either  "  Most  miserable,"  or  "  In  peace  I" 
Which  shall  be  mine  ? 
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TRAYER. 

It  is  a  communion  with  God.  Oh  !  brethren, 
prayer  is  not  an  apostrophe  to  woods  and  wilds 
and  waters.  It  is  not  a  moan  cast  forth  into  the 
viewless  winds,  nor  a  bootless  behest  expended 
on  a  passing  cloud.  It  is  not  a  plaintive  cry 
directed  to  an  empty  echo,  that  can  send  back 
nothing  but  another  cry,  Prayer  is  a  living 
heart  that  speaks  in  a  living  ear,  the  ear  of  the 
living  God. 

John  Newton  once  said:  r  The  art  of 
spreading  rumors  may  be  compared  to  the  art 
of  pin-making.  There  is  usually  some  truth, 
which  I  call  the  wire;  as  this  passes  from  hand 
to  hand,  one  gives  it  a  polish,  another  a  point, 
others  make  and  put  on  the  head,  and  at  last 
the  pin  is  completed/' 


ITEMS.  . 

One  of  the  wealthy  men  of  New  Orleans,  the  late 
John  McDonough,  bad  engraved  upon  his  tomb  a 
series  of  maxims,  which  he  says  he  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  his  life,  in  1804,  and  to  which  he  at- 
tributes his  success  in  business.  He  makes  them 
public  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire  to  become 
rich,  and  they  are  worth  reproduction  here  : — "  Rules 
for  Guidance  of  My  Life,  1804. — Remember  always 
that  labor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence. 
Time  is  gold  ;  throw  not  one  minute  away,  but  place 
each  one  to  account.  Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would 
be  done  by.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.  Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can 
do  yourself.  Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own. 
Never  think  any  matter  so  trifling  as  not  to  deserve 
notice.  Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  first 
tcome  in.  Never  spend  but  to  produce.  Let  the 
greatest  order  regulate  the  transactions  of  your  life. 
Study  in  youi  course  of  life  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  neces- 
sary to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  an  honorable  sim- 
plicity. Labor,  then,  to  the  last  moment  of  your  ex- 
istence. Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  and  riches  of  every  kind  will  flow 
upon  you  to  your  heart's  content;  but,  first  of  all, 
remember  that  the  chief  and  great  duty  of  your  life 
should  be  to  tend,  by  all  means  in  }rour  power,  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  our  Divine  Creator.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  without  tem- 
perance there  is  no  health  ;  without  virtue  no  order; 
without  religion  no  happiness  ;  and  that  the  aim  of 
our  being  is  to  live  wisely,  soberly,  and  righteously. 

"John  McDonough." 
The  earnings  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable, 
during  the  past  year,  are  said  to  have  been  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  After  heavy  deduction,  resulting 
from  the  two  accidents  to  the  cable  of  1866,  there 
remained  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  $140,- 
670,  out  of  which  a  dividend  is  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  upon  the  first  8 
per  cent,  preferential  stock.  But  for  these  accidents, 
and  a  charge  for  back  interest,  the  net  earnings 
would  have  paid  7  per  cent,  on  $12,000  000,  leaving 
$70,000  for  a  reserved  fund. 

Freedmen's  Schools  in  the  Department  op  Wash- 
ington.— The  Superintendent,  John  Kimball,  reports  : 
There  are  ninety  day  and  night  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, in  charge  of  142  teachers,  of  whom  129  are 
white  and  13  colored.    The  number  of  pupils  in 


these  schools  is  4.822,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
3,535,  or  73  f  per  cent. 

In  Alexandria  (city  and  county)  and  Fairfax  Co., 
Va.,  there  are  twenty-six  schools,  with  thirty  five 
teachers,  twenty-nine  white  and  six  colored,  and 
1,756  pupils.  The  average  is  1,204,  or  sixty-eight 
per  cent. 

The  local  superintendent  remarks:  "When  we 
first  opened  our  schools  in  Alexandria,  there  was 
almost  universal  opposition  and  ridicule.  Now  the 
people  are  strongly  convinced  of  their  benefits,  and, 
at  the  late  public  examination,  which  was  crowded 
with  the  white  citizens  of  the  place,  astonishment 
.  and  even  delight  was  expressed  at  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils,  and  the  great  progress  they  had 
made. 

The  public  school  board  of  Washington  is  now 
favorable  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  and 
are  taking  out  vigorous  measures  to  carry  on  their 
schools  in  connection  with  the  board.  In  June  there 
were  thirty-two  schools,  having  an  average  attend- 
ance'of  over  90  per  cent.  One  school  in  George- 
town, and  the  M-street  school,  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  100  per  cent.  This,  in  respect  to  at- 
tendance, is  the  best  report  of  the  year.  Of  the  135 
teachers  in  the  District,  109  are  white  and  26  colored. 
The  average  whole  .attendance  is  over  44  per  cent. 
Of  these  schools,  thirty-eight  are  primary,  twenty- 
eight  intermediate,  five  grammar,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  of  mixed  grades.  John  E.  Turner  has 
taught  a  class  of  men,  fitting  for  the  Ministry,  in  a 
room  on  Louisiana  avenue,  furnished  him  by  the 
bureau.  This  class  has  at  times  been  quite  large, 
but  the  attendance,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
men,  has  been  quite  irregular. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  by  Congress  for  the 
Howard  University,  which  is  open  to  all  of  both 
s.exes,  without  distinction  of  color.  This  institution 
bids  fair  to  do  great  good.  Its  beautiful  site,  so  op- 
portunely and  wisely  secured,  is  an  earnest  of  suc- 
cess. Large  and  commodious  buildings  are  soon  to 
be  erected  thereon".  The  normal  and  preparatory 
departments  of  the  University  were  opened  on  the 
1st  of  May,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  E.  F. 
Williams,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  thorough 
teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  month  the  school  num- 
bered thirty-one  scholars  ;  it  has  now  increased  to 
about  sixty.  Miss  Lord,  so  long  a  popular  teacher 
of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  assistant.  The 
grade  of  this  school  is  low  for  its  name,  but  the  stu- 
dents are  making  good  advancement. 

One  school-house,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  hundred  scholars,  has  been  built  by  the  bureau 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  it  has  assisted  in  building 
three  houses  of  the  same  size  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  building 
three  houses  in  Maryland. 

Ten  Northern  societies  are  reported  as  having 
aided  the  schools  in  this  department,  the  amount 
expended  by  them  being  not  less  than  $35,000.  The 
trustees  of  colored  schools  for  Washington  and 
Georgetown  have  expended  about  $10,000.  The 
amount  raised  by  colored  people  by  subscription  ia 
very  small.  They  insist  that  their  taxes,  which  are 
the  same  as  paid  by  the  white  population,  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

In  this  District,  if  the  trustees  of  the  colored 
schools  should  get  the  amount  now  due,  and  that 
which  will  be  due  the  next  scholastic  year,  they 
would  have  about  $80,900,  an  amount  quite  suffi- 
cient, used  economically,  to  free  the  societies  and 
bureau  from  any  further  care  of  schools  here.  But  1 
as  the  speedy  receipt  of  these  funds  is  a  matter  of 
much  doubt,  there  still  remains  a  work  for  the  be- 
nevolent to  do." — Washington  Chronicle. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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WOMEN  AS  PHYSICIANS. 

BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 

Having  recently  met  with  the  Preamble  and 
Resolution  disapproving  of  <;  women  becoming 
practitioners  of  medicine,"  adopted  by  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Reply  of  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me  worthy  of  notice  and  considera- 
tion. 

i  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  natural  equality  of  the 
sexes,  as  regards  their  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments.  It  is  certain  that  the  position 
hitherto  occupied  by  women  in  all  countries 
has  generally  been  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  has  made  them  more 
dependent  upon  men  than  is  required  by  nat- 
ural causes. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  their  physical  organi- 
zation is  more  delicate  than  that  of  men,  and 
that  no  training  of  the  sinews  and  muscles 
would  confer  on  them  masculine  strength.  The 
natural  inference  is,  that  their  sphere  of  duty 
is  not  in  those  departments  of  labor  that  require 
great  physical  force ;  they  are  not  adapted  to 
guide  the  plough,  to  wield  the  blacksmith's 
sledge,  to  delve  in  the  mine,  nor  to  encounter 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  mariner.  It  is  true, 
that  among  savages  (hey  are  the  drudges  of  the 
tribe,  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe  they 
labor  in  the  fields,  and  that,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  our  bud,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  agricultural  toil  5  but  in  these 
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cases  the  labor  of  a  woman  is  considerd  less 
valuable  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the  effect  of 
such  employments  always  has  been  to  degrade 
them  morally  and  intellectually,  impaiiing  their 
personal  charms,  their  delicate  tastes  and  their 
attractive  manners. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all,  that  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  delicacy  oi  taste, 
women  are  superior  to  men,  and  in  order  that 
the  equality  which  we  claim  may  be  preserved, 
there  must  be  some  countervailing  advantages 
possessed  by  the  sterner  sex.  These  will 
probably  be  found,  not  only  in  greater  physical 
strength,  but  in  a  stronger  will,  and  a  nervous 
system  that  will  longer  sustain  intense  intel- 
lectual exertion. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  women  were 
not  able  to  'engage  successfully  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  but  modern  experience  has  shown 
that  in  many  departments  of  literature  and 
science  they  can  attain  to  eminence ;  and  when 
the  time  shall  come  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  position  and  education  which 
are  enjoyed  by  men,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  their  success  will  be  commensurate 
with  their  opportunities. 

The  elevation  of  woman  to  a  dignified  position 
in  society  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  a 
high  civilization,  for  it  shows  that  the  law  of 
love  which  Christianity  teaches  has  gained  the 
ascendency  over  the  law  of  violence  or  brute 
force  which  prevail  among  barbarians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  in, 
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the  variety  of  employments  by  which  women 
may  earn  a  livelihood  would  not  only  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  independence,  but  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
race;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  that  such  a  change  is  now 
taking  place  with  a  prospect  of  its  further  ex- 
tension. One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  this  change  in  professional  business  and  in 
public  sentiment,  is  the  admission  of  women 
into  the  rank  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the 
establishment  of  colleges  to  prepare  them  for 
this  highly  responsible  vocation. 

The  publication  noticed  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article  shows  that  there  are  among 
the  male  physicians  some  who  regard  this  move- 
ment with  disapprobation,  and  the  Reply  of 
Ann  Preston  proves  that  she  is  fully  competent 
to  maintain  her  ground  in  the  field  of  argument. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  is  here  subjoined  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  conformity  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  due  to  the  profession,  the  commu- 
nity in  general  and  the  female  portion  of  it  in 
particular,  the  members  of  this  Society  cannot 
offer  any  encouragement  to  women  becoming 
practitioners  of  medicine,  nor,  on  these  grounds, 
can  they  consent  to  meet  in  consultation  such 
practitioners." 

The  ground  assumed  in  the  Preamble  and 
alluded  to  in  the  Resolution  are  briefly  but 
fairly  stated  in  the  "  Pteply"  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  selected  : 

"Although  shrinking  from  all  controversy, 
and  seeking  the  quiet  path  of  duty,  the  time 
has  come  when  fidelity  to  a  great  cause  seems 
to  demand  that  I  should  speak  for  myself  and 
for  the  women  with  whom  I  am  associated  in 
this  movement,  and  give  a  reason  for  the  course 
we  are  pursuing. 

The  'very  grave  objections  to  women  taking 
on  themselves  the  heavy  duties  and  responsi 
bilities  of  the  profession'  appear  to  be  based, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  do  not  possess  the"'  ability  to  bear  up  under 
the  bodily  and  mental  strain  to  which  they 
would  be  unceasingly  subjected  in  this  new  voca- 
tion in  the  second,  upon  the  presumed  incom- 
patibility of  professional  practice  with  the  best 
home  influence  of  the  woman  and  the  duties  of 
the  mother  ;  in  the  third  place,  upon  the  col- 
lision and  practical  difficulties  that  might  arise 
if  different  members  of  the  same  family  should 
employ  two  physicians — a  man  and  a  woman 
and  lastly,  the  objections  are  made  upon  the 
ground  of  the  equivocal  effect  of  medical  con- 
sultations upon  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  of  those  who  may  thus  meet ;  and  also 
upon  the  fact,  that  '  in  no  other  country  but 
our  own  is  a  body  of  women  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  general  practice  of  medicine/ 

In  regard  to  the  first  difficulty,  few  words 


need  be  expended.  Pausing  merely  to  allude 
to  the  fact,  that  in  barbarous  communities  wo- 
man is  pre  eminently  the  laborious  drudge, 
and  that  in  civilized  society  she  is  the  nurse, 
keeping  her  unceasing  vigils,  not  only  by  the 
cradle  of  infancy,  but  by  every  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  with  a  power  of  sustained 
endurance  that  man  does  not  even  claim  to 
possess  ;  that  her  life  is  as  long,  and  her  power 
of  surmounting  its  painful  vicissitudes  not  in- 
ferior to  his,  we  come  to  the  open,  undeniable 
fact  that  women  do  practice  medicine,  that  they 
are  able  '  to  bear  up  under  the  bodily  and 
mental  strain'  that  .this  practice  imposes,  and 
that  1  natural  obstacles'  have  not  obstructed 
their  way. 

There  are  in  this  city  women  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  a  dozen 
years,  who  to  day  have  more  vigor  and  power 
of  endurance  than  they  possessed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career;  and  the  fact  of  'their 
delicate  organization  and  predominance  of  the 
nervous  system/  combined  with  their  '  trained 
self-command,'  is  the  very  reason  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  counsel  has  been  preferred  to  that 
of  the  more  robust  man. 

The  second  objection,  bearing  upon  the  home 
influence  of  woman,  has  certainly  another  side. 

Probably  more  than  half  the  women  of  this 
city  and  country  are  under  the  stern  necessity 
of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. Some  mothers  leave  their  young  chil- 
dren day  by  day  and  go  out  to  labor,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  bring  them  bread  at  night ;  others  sew 
away  their  strength  for  the  pittance  which 
barely  keeps  famine  from  their  doors,  and  ex- 
hausted with  their  labors,  they  are  indeed  not 
'in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  interchange  endear- 
ments with  their  beloved  little  ones  ;'  nor  can 
they,  even  with  the  price  of  life  itself,  surround 
them  with  the  home  influences  and  comforts 
needful  to  their  healthful  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment. 

If  the  woman  who  has  studied  medicine 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  family  of  young 
children,  we  should  surely  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune, if  the  same  overpowering  necessity 
should  compel  her  to  follow  an  active  practice 
during  the  period  that  these  heavy  maternal 
claims  were  pressing  upon  her;  although  even 
then  her  duties  would  be  less  exhausting,  and 
her  time  less  continuously  occupied  than  are  hers 
who  supports  her  family  by  sewing  or  washing. 

But  although  the  mother  may  not  actively 
exercise  her  profession,  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  she  possesses  will  surely 
aid  her  in  traiuing  her  children  in  accordance 
with  tho  e  hygienic  rules  which  are  now  so 
sadly  neglected  in  families,  and  will  not  detract 
from  that  pure,  sweet,  '  home  influence'  which 
is  the  safeguard  of  the  happiness  and  integrity 
of  society. 
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We  know  of  quite  a  number  of  medical  wo- 
men, who,  in  consequence  of  the  remunerations 
of  their  practice>  have  been  able  to  make  them- 
selves the  centers  of  happy  homes,  which  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  done  ;  and  some  of 
these,  in  their  thanskivings  for  the  daily  inte- 
rests and  enjoyments  of  their  lives,  count  it 
among  their  deepest  blessings  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  which  so  richly 
satisfies  their  womanly  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  gives  scope  to  their  intellectual 
cravings  and  power. 

The  third  objection,  in  regard  to  collisions 
and  1  heart-burnings,'  could  scarcely  apply  to 
high  toned  physicians  who  know  what  belongs 
to  the  proprieties  of  their  position.  The  dan- 
ger would  seem  to  be  equally  imminent  if  the 
medical  advisers  were  both  of  the  same  sex, 
and  yet  we  all  know  it  is  quite  common  in  this 
city  for  more  than  one  practitioner  to  attend  the 
different  members  of  the  same  family — one 
being  preferred  for  his  supposed 'skill  in  one 
class  of  cases,  another  for  his  superior  reputa- 
tion in  another  class;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  injurious  results  follow  this  proximity  of 
practitioners. 

The  natural  tendency  would  seem  to  be,  to 
foster  care  and  research ;  and  if  mutual  obser- 
vation of  the  results  of  treatment  should  occa- 
sionally suggest  inTproved  methods  to  either 
party,  and  break  up  old,  sluggish  routine,  the 
profession  and  the  community  will  surely  be 
gainers  by  this  mutual  stimulus. 

The  objection  upon  the  ground  of  the  inva- 
sion of  delicacy  in  examining  questions  of  dis- 
ease and  treatment  is  indeed  an  astonishing  one 
to  come  from  a  body  of  scientific  and  right- 
minded  physicians.  Who  are  the  patients 
treated  by  these  men  ?  Often  women — the  sen- 
sitive and  refined.  The  wjiole  na#ire  of  the 
malady  must  be  investigated  and  the  means  of 
recovery  enforced.  If,  as  frequently  happens, 
to  save  the  shrinking  sensitiveness  of  the 
young  woman,  some  tender,  experienced  mother 
or  elder  friend  informs  the  physician  of  the 
symptoms,  and  conveys  to  the  patient  his  con- 
clusions, she,  for  the  time,  performs  the  part 
of  the  attending  physician  in  reference  to  the 
consulting  one ;  yet  who  will  dare  assert  that 
her  womanly  modesty  is  compromised^  or  that 
'  the  delicate  reserve  with  which'  a  man  '  is 
accustomed  to  address  woman  in  the  sick-room" 
is  injuriously  affected  by  this  necessary  and  hu- 
mane intervention  ? 

Among. the  motives  which  have  contributed 
to  the  support  of  this  movement,  that  of  shield- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  shrinking  women  has 
not  been  the  least.  Men  opposed  to  the  medi- 
cal education  of  women  have,  in  some  cases, 
changed  their  views  when  the  subject  has  been 
brought  home  to  their  feelings  in  the  person  of 
some  beloved  member  of  their  own  families. 


and  they  have  appreciated  the  mental  suffering 
which  the  dread  of  medical  investigation  has 
caused.  Physicians,  too,— -the  father,  husband, 
and  brother,-— have  asked  our  counsel  in  the 
cases  of  those  dearest  to  them;  and  they  have 
asked  it  because  we  are  women,  and  as  such, 
they  believed  we  might  elicit  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering, and  apply  the  means  of  relief,  as  they 
had  not  been  successful  in  doing. 

We  shall  scarcely  be  charged  with  presump- 
tion in  supposing  that  our  instincts  may  be  as 
pure,  our  intuitions  as  clear,  our  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  fitting  for  ourselves  as  reliable,  as 
are. those  of  the  men  who  condemn  our  course. 

We  are  sustained  by  the  approval  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  best  men  and  women,— by  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  general  community. 
We  feel,  and  society  feels,  that  we  are  not 
usurping  the  place  of  men,  but  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  the  broad  field  of  medicine  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  women;  and  that  we-shall 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  professional  usefulness, 
and  contribute  to  the  knowledge  which  shall 
bless  the  race. 

The  names  of  those  who  support  our  Hospi- 
tal and  College  are  largely  the  names  of  those 
of  whom  Philadelphia  is  justly  proud,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  her  intelligence,  respectability, 
and  moral  worth. 

That  we  have  not  had  the  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring medical  information  is  a  charge  that,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  hardly  come  from  those 
who  have  systematically  closed  hospitals  and 
colleges  against  our  applications  for  admission, 
and  who  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  their  frateraity  from  assisting  us  in  our 
struggle  for  knowledge. 

That  we  have  stemmed  this  tide  of  opposi- 
tion, and  found  opportunities  for  obtaining 
medical  instruction — some  in  other  cities  and 
across  the  ocean,  some  by  persevering  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  various  ways  at  home;  that 
we  have  found  noble  men  in  the  profession  to 
assist  us,  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  found 
hospitals  and  open  various  channels  for  practi- 
cal education,  is  due  to  the  inherent  vitality  of 
our  cause,  and  its  strong  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies and  convictions  of  the  community. 

That  we  have  not  yet  all  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction that  are  needed,  we  are  fully  aware. 

That  £  there  are  female  graduates  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  medical  profession,'  we  also 
know  too  well:  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we 
would  that  we  could  truly  add,  that  the  gradu- 
ates who  disgrace  the  profession  are  found  only 
among  women  ! 

From  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  physicians 
to  society,  not  more  than  one  man  in  hundreds 
follows  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  women,  under  the  most  favoring  circum- 
stances, will  probably  not  be  greater ;  but  the 
systematic  training,  and  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
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ological  functions  and  hygienic  conditions  in- 
volved in  a  thorough  medical  education  for  the 
few,  will,  we  believe,  be  reflected  in  many  homes, 
and  be  one  of  the  means  of  radically  changing 
that  mistaken  plan  of  education,  and  those 
destructive  social  customs  and  habits,  which  are 
now  undermining  the  health,  and  darkening  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  the  women  of  this  country. 

If  it  be  true  that  '  in  no  other  country  but 
our  own  is  a  body  of  women  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  general  practice  of  medicine/  the 
fact  is  no  more  an  argument  against  its  propri- 
ety than  is  the  fact  that  in  no  other  country  are 
the  rights  of  the  people  so  acknowledged  and 
secured,  an  argument  against  the  propriety  of 
republican  institutions. 

We  regard  this  movement  as  belonging  to 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age — as  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  progressive  spirit  which 
is  unfolding  human  capabilities  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  which  has  perceived  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  the  highest  health  and  happiness 
for  woman,  that  she,  alsOj  should  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  she  has  been  endowed  in 
accordance  with  her  own  convictions  and  feel- 
ings, and  in  harmony  with  her  nature  and  or- 
ganization. 

That  our  position  is  womanly — that  this  work 
is  established  in  the  fitness  of  things  and  in  the 
necessities  of  society,  and  that  the  movement 
belongs  to  the  '  revolutions  which  never  go  back- 
ward/ we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

For  us  it  is  the  post  of  restful  duty — -the 
place  assigned  to  us,  as  we  believe,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  we  can  do  no  other  than 
maintain  it. 

But  on  behalf  of  a  little  band  of  true-hearted 
young  women  who  are  just  entering  the  pro- 
fession, and  from  whose  pathway  we  fain  would 
see  impediments  and  annoyances  removed,  we 
must  protest,  in  the  sacred  name  of  our  common 
humanity,  against  the  injustice  which'  places 
difficulties  in  our  way,— not  because  we  are  ig- 
norant, or  pretentious,  or  incompetent,  or  un- 
mindful of  the  code  of  medical  or  Christian 
ethics,  but  because  we  are  women. " 

This  modest,  concise  and  cogent  argument 
needs  no  addition  to  render  it  conclusive,  and  I 
trust  that  the  enterprising  and  talented  women 
who  have  embarked  in  a  movement  so  import- 
ant to  their  sex,  and  so  beneficial  to  society, 
will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  lauda- 
ble efforts. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  I 
have  read,  in  the  Medical  aod  Surgical  Repor- 
ter, dated  "  July  6,  1867/'  a  communication 
from  J.  W.  Sherry,  in  which  he  notices  Ann 
Preston's  "Reply,"  and  propounds  to  her  twelve 
questions  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  women.  Some  of  his  questions  are  not 
proper  for  him  to  ask,  nor  for  her  to  answer.  | 

1  have  never  understood  that  women,  edu- 


cated for  the  medical  profession,  have  avowed 
any  intention  to  treat  male  patients  in  all^kinda 
of  disease,  and  assuredly  they  would  shrink 
from  some  of  the  cases  he  mentions.  If  his 
moral  sense  is  shocked  by  such  medical  practice 
by  women  as  he  has  imagined,  it  would  seem 
that  he  ought  to  see  the  propriety  of  transfer-  N 
ring  to  educated,  skilful  woman,  a  part  of  the 
practice  hitherto  performed  by  men. 

There  are,  doubt  less,  numerous  cases  of  deli- 
cate, sensitive  women,  who  have  suffered  long 
with  painful  disease,  rather  than  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  physician,  because  no  other  practitioners 
than  men  were  accessible.  In  such  cases  fatal 
delays  have  occurred  that  will  now  be  avoided 
by  the  professional  services  of  women,  skilful 
in  the  healing  art. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  Y§th  of  9tK  month  at  Wapsenonoc,  near 
West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

I  have  often  felt  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  accounts  of  Friends'  meet- 
ings as  they  are  held  in  course,  in  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  country.  Feeling  thus, 
I  have  been  drawn  to  write  briefly  of  the  very  in- 
teresting meeting  which  has  just  been  held  in 
this  beautiful  prairie  country.  The  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on  Seventh- day, 
the  14th  inst.,  and  was  a  season  of  favor,  the 
members  being  united  in  judgment  and  travail 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

On  First-day  morning  the  attendance  was 
very  large,  many  not  being  able  to  obtain  seats 
within  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  a  religious 
meeting  was  appointed  for  children  and  youth 
by  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  among  us,  whose 
interest  in  the  little  folks  is  very  great.  .  The 
precious  children  preserved  excellent  ord^r  and 
attention  throughout  the  services  of  the  occa- 
sion,        y  v 

In  both  Monthly  Meetings  constituting  this 
Quarterly  Meeting,  First-day  schools  are  sus- 
tained. 

On  Second-day  the  General  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  held,  and  wa3  very  fully  attended.  Not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  several  Ministers, 
we  sat  in  profound  silence  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  a  brief  testimony  was  borne  to  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  inner  light,  after  which  vocal 
thanksgivings  were  offered  to  the  Author  of  all 
our  sure  mercies.  Under  an  all-pervading  and 
solemnizing  sense  of  Divine  Goodness  and  Love, 
the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to-  the  transaction  of  business.  The  state 
of  Society  was  entered  upon  with  interest,  and 
several  representatives  were  appointed  to  attend 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  The  subject  of 
visiting  the  scattered  flock  in  this  western  land 
was  wejghtily  considered,  and  a  committee  of 
Men  and  Women  Friends  was  appointed  to 
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enter  upon  the  service,  and  to  visit  the  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  and  render  such  advice  and  assist 
ance  as  they  may  be  enabled. 

The  subject  of  the  entire  equality  of  Men's 
and  Women's  Meetings  in  the  administration 
of  Discipline  was  weightily  considered,  and  th 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
further  consideration.  Jesse  Holmes. 

West  Liberty,  Iowa,  9th  mo.  20th,  1867. 


From  "  Talks  with  my  Pupils." 
RELATIONS  WITH  SERVANTS. 

In  connection  with  our  relations  with  the 
poor,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of 
those  which  we  should  hold  to  servants.  As 
young  ladies,  you  may  have  some  responsibili 
ties  in  regard  to  them — as  married  women,  you 
must  have  some  of  them  in  your  care  and  keep- 
ing, on  whom  you,  in  your  turn,  will  be  depend- 
ent for  very  important  services  to  yourself. 
Here,  again,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
human  lite,  a  mode  of  proceeding  based  upon 
truly  Christian  principles  is  the  only  right,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  successful  mode.    Let  those 
who  serve  you  see  that  you  take  a  real,  friendly 
interest  in  tljem,  as  your  fellow-creatures,  as 
belonging  to  the  great  human  family;  that  you 
care  for  their  comfort ;  that  you  are  sorry  for 
their  trials  and  misfortunes,  their  pains  and 
their  sicknesses;  that  you  are  willing,  in  all 
emergencies,  to  aid  them  with  your  counsel;  in 
short,  that  they  are  embraced  within  the  circle 
of  your  sympathies,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  mere  souiless  machines,  contrived  for  your 
benefit,  which  have  no  sensitiveness,  and  cau 
bear  any  amount  of  hard  usage  and  indifference. 
Be  patient  with  their  failings,  their  infirmities, 
their  shortcomings.    Is  it  not  often  true  thac 
we  demand  a  more  thorough  performance  of 
duty  from  our  servants  than  from  ourselves ; 
and  that  we  blame  them  for  faults  occasionally 
committed,  that  we  are  ourselves  habitually 
guilty  of?    For  instance,  I  have  known  one 
whose  besetting  sin  it  was  to  forget,  all  the  day 
through,  things  that  ought  to  be  remembered, 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  girl,  in 
waiting  at  dinner,  by  a  stern  reproof  adminster- 
ed,  because,  when  he  came  to  it  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  family,  she  forgot  to  put  a  hot  plate 
before  him.    If  there  were  a  being  in  the  world 
so  free  from  infirmity,  so  secure  against  any 
shortcoming  in  duty,  that  his  conduct  never 
called  for  the  exereise  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  others,  such  an  one  perhaps 
would  have  a  right  to  demand  a  perfect  perform- 
ance of  it  to  himself  from  all  connected  with 
him  ;  but  he  would  be  the  last  to  do  so,  and 
would  be  far  more  tolerant  of  human  infirmity 
wherever  found,  than  those  who  are  all  the  time 
exhibiting  it  in  their  own  persons. 

Much  that  is  trying  in  servants  often  proceeds 
from  mere  narrow-mindedness;  they  can  see 


only  as  those  see  who  walk  in  a  dark  night  with 
a  lantern,  which  throws  the  light  a  short  distance 
straight  before  them,  so  that  they  are  quite 
blind  to  any  thing  bearing  on  their  course  that 
should  induce  them  to  alter  it.  In  such  cases 
you  must  condescend,  if  condescension  it  be,  to 
reason  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  enlighten 
them. 

Being  generally  children  in  knowledge,  they 
should  be  treated,  in  some  respects,  as  we  treat 
children — much  of  whose  wrong-doing  comes 
from  thoughtlessness,  and  confused  indefinite 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  We  make  al- 
lowance for  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind, 
forbearing  to  require  from  them  that  for. which 
their  peculiar  condition  unfits  them.  We  should 
make  equal  allowance  for  moral  and  intellectual 
infirmities,  and,  therefore,  not  expect  a  proper 
use  of  reason  in  one  who  has  never  been  led  to 
use  her  reasoning  powers — habitual  self-control 
in  one  never  trained  in  the  proper  government 
of  her  temper — nor  broad  and  comprehensive 
views  of  duty  in  those  who  are  necessarily  nar- 
row minded  through  a  want  of  that  enlargement, 
which  can  come  only  from  education.  1  had  in 
my  service  many  years  an  excellent  woman,  so 
perfectly  faithful  aud  reliable,  so  unfailing  in 
her  routine  of  duties,  that  she  perpetually  re- 
minded me  of  the  following  stanza  in  a  hymn 
which  1  learned  when  I  was  a  little  child  : 
"So,  like  the  sun,  would  I.  fulfil 
The  business  of  the  day, 
Begin  my  work  betimes,  and  still 
March  on  my  heavenly  way." 

Yet  her  extreme  narrowness  of  mind,  showing 
tself  iu  a  great  jealousy  of  the  slightest  ad- 
dition to  her  regular  work,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways,  abated  considerably,  not  from  her  value, 
but  from  my  enjoyment  of  her.  It  really  pre- 
sented the  proper  expansion  of  her  heart,  which 
was  a  very  good  heart.  She  had  a  peevish  dis- 
position,' and  although  habitually  her  manners 
were  very  respectful,  this  peevishness  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  would  be  indulged  to  im- 
pertinence. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  my  habit  to  wait 
until  she  had  returned  to  better  temper,  some- 
times uutil  the  following  day,  and  then  set  the 
matter  quietly  before  her  in  its  true  light. 
One  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  always  occurs 
to  me,  when  such  occasions  of  duty  arise.; 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us."  If  our  Heavenly 
Father  were  to  deal  with  us  summarily,  what 
disaster  and  destruction  would  come  upon  us 


Sometimes  occasions  occur  when  apology  is  due 
from  the  mistress.  Is  it  ever  made  ?  Yes,  I 
knew  one  instance,  which  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten. A  relative  of  mine,  a  woman  of  excellent 
and  truly  religious  character,  had  also  some  in- 
firmities of  temper.  One  day  she  administered 
a  harsh,  severe  reproof  to'  her  cook;  a  member, 
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I  think,  of  the  same  church  as  herself,  which, 
as  she  afterwards  discovered  or  remembered, 
was  quite  undeserved.  The  next  daj  she  con- 
fessed her  fault,  and  asked  forgiveness.  The 
good  servant's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said  : 
"  This  makes  me  think  of  what  my  minister 
told  us,  that  in  Heaven  there  will  be  no  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  all  will  be  brethren }" 

A  harsh,  abrupt,  unkind  treatment  of  servants 
is  often  the  result  of  baa  temper  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  unchecked  by  Christian  princi- 
ple. 

No  person  of  real  refinement  will  indulge  in 
coarseness  of  any  sort.  She  will  be  deterred  by 
self-respect,  if  not  by  consideration  to  others. 

Servants,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
have  often  nice  discrimination  in  character  and 
manners.  They  distinguish  between  what  is 
false  and  what  is  genuine— what  is  real,  and 
what  pretended — what  is  vulgar,  and  what  re- 
lined.  In  order  that  they  may  render  you  faith- 
ful and  willing  service,  you  must  secure,  first 
of  all,  their  respect,  by  your  character,  and  their 
affection,  by  kind  and  friendly  treatment.  You 
must  manifest,  in  your  dealings  with  them,  the 
justice,  the  truth,  the  good  temper,  the  fidelity 
to  principle,  which  you  wish  them  to  practice 
towards  vou  ;  and  show  yourself  as  much  de- 
voted to  their  interests,  as  you  wish  they  should 
be  to  yours".  When,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts, 
they  are  wayward  or  unfaithful,  bear  with  them 
as  patiently  as  possible,  remembering  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  are  permitted  to  ask  forgive- 
ness of  God  for  our  transgressions  ;  and  remem- 
bering, too,  how  much  better  we  ought  to  be 
than  they,  on  account  of  our  greater  advantages. 

Every  house  has  its  atmosphere,  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  u  fruits  of  the 
spirit/"  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  each  member  of  the  family — and  it  is 
the  resort  of  good  spirits  or  evil  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  this  atmosphere.  I  have 
seen  a  stout,  capable,  energetic  girl,  of  a  temper 
very'  strong,  and  a  little  defiant,  kept  spell- 
bound, as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  the  soft  sil- 
very voice,  and  the  quiet,  sweet  ways  of  a  mis- 
tress who,  nevertheless,  required,  in  her  gentle 
manner,  a  very  strict  and  thorough  performance 
of  duty  on  her  part.  A  girl  who  lived  a  long 
time  in  the  service  of  "the  uncle "  remarked, 
years  afterwards,  "Norah  and  I  used  to  say, 
that  always  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
kitchen,  and  spoken  to  us,  we  could  do  our 
work  a  great  deal  better,  and  it  did  not  tire  us 
at  all." 

That  "  a  low  voiee  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman  "  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  wise 
utterances  of  the  great  poet-philosopher.  It  is 
related  of  Miss  D.ix  that,  in  one  of  the  many 
prisons  whose  doors  she  has  unbarred,  like  an 
angel,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  wretched  insane 
confined  in  the  in,  a  maniac  was  of  so  dangerous  i 


'  a  character  that,  although  he  was  strongly  fetter- 
ed, she  was  warned  not  to  go  very  near  him. 
She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  and 
while  he  was  screaming,  as  was  his  wont  all  the 
day  long,  she  began  to  read,  in  a  low  voice,  some 
portions  of  Scripture.  He  shopped,  listened, 
and,  when  she  ceased,  said,  "  Read  me  some 
more ;  it  does  me  good  I"  -  The  low  sweet  voice, 
however,  to  be  effective,  must  be  natural — the 
genuine  music  of  the  heart. 

One  source  of  injustice  towards  servants,  and 
consequent  disagreement  with  them,  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  in  them  certain  feelings  and 
certain  wants,  corresponding  with  our  owe. 

They,  as  well  as  we,  have  need  of  some  free- 
dom, some  variety,  some  gratification  of  their 
social  nature.  It  is  therefore  wrong  and  un- 
reasonable to  keep  them  always  at  their  post, 
and  debar  them  from  intercourse  with  their 
friends  and  acquaintances — though  this,  of 
course,  must  be  restrained  within  reasonable 
limits.  I  hope  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  at  the 
present  day,  to  insist  upon  proper  provisioa  for 
their  personal  comfort,  in  well-ventilated,  well- 
appointed  bedrooms,  convenient  kitchens,  and 
every  facility  for  rendering  work  easier  and 
lighter. 

One  important  topic  still  occurs  to  me,  in  con- 
nection with  servants,  viz.,  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  detected  in  crime.  1  beseech  you, 
commit  not  yourselves  the  greater  crime-— what- 
ever theirs  may  be — of  bringing  them  to  public 
justice  for  any  first  offence,  or  for  any  offence 
of  small  magnitude.  The  following  pleasant 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  Colonial  Governor 
Winthrop.  During  a  very  hard  winter,  he  was 
told  that  a  certain  poor  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  wood  from  his  pile  every  night. 

He  replied,  "Send  him  to  me,  I'll  cure  him 
of  stealing."  When  the  man  was  brought,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Friend,  the  winter  is  very  severe, 
and  I  dare  say  you  have  no  wood  for  your  family. 
Help  yourself  at  my  pile,  until  the  cold  weather 
is  over."  Then,  when  the  man  had  gone  out, 
he  asked,  "  Now,  have  I  not  cured  him  of  steal- 
ing?"      .  _  - 

Something  better  this,  than  sending  him  to 
pine  in  jail,  to  have  his  spirit  broken  by  dis- 
grace, or  corrupted  by  evil  companionship. 

A  servant  girl  once  attempted,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  to  poison  me.  She  was  half 
crazed  with  shame  and  anger,  at  being  detected 
in  stealing,  after  having  for  years  borne  an  ex- 
cellent character  for  honesty.  Our  relation  to 
her  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  she  was  re- 
tained in  the  house  some  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence. During  that  time  it  happened  that  she 
saw  me  one  day  in  great  distress,  when  I  was 
alone  in  my  own  room  ;  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  do  something  for  me,  expressive  of  her 
pity,  she  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,,which  I  drank 
without  hesitation  for  she  was  now  "clothed 
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and  in  her  right  mind."  Anger  is  said  to  be 
temporal)7  madness  ;  so,  also,  is  often  the  impulse 
that  leads -to  a  single  act  of  crime. 

POWER  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

There  is  one  department  of  Christian  evidence 
to  which  no  skill  or  industry  of  the  champion 
of  revealed  truth  can  do  justice — one  also  with 
which  the  sceptic  is  little  disposed  to  meddle. 
It  is  that  which  is  spread  before  us  in  the  noise- 
less and  almost  entirely  unrecorded  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  Am- 
bitious of  no  distinction  ;  intent  only  on  the 
Master's  service ;  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  in  the  discharge  of  common  duties, 
their  lives  are  ennobled,  and  sometimes  become 
heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity  of  their  aims, 
and  the  singleness  of  their  devotion  to  life's 
great  end.  No  theory  of  infidel  philosophy  can 
account  for  them.  The  attempt  to  explain  them 
by  means  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  is  an  in- 
sult to  common  sense. 

Cowper  has  graphically  portrayed  the  lot  of  I 
one  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  : 
"  Perhaps  the  self-approving,  haughty  world, 
That,  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  rustling  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him  ;  or,  if  she  sees, 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
Jfpd  plenteous  harvest  to  the  prayers  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  thinks  on  her  that  thinks  not  on  herself." 

— Boston  Recorder. 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  5. 

Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  "7th  month  29,  1866. 
We  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  evening, 
from  Cologne,  (or  Coin,  as  it  is  ^spelled  here,) 
and  find  ourselves  this  morning  in  an  imposing 
looking  hotel  called  the  "  Chateau  du  Hhine," 
strange  and  foreign  enough  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements and  customs,  but  situated  close  on 
the  banks  of  this  lovely  river  ;  and  as  our  cham- 
bers are  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,  and  fur- 
nished with  famously  large  windows,  we  have 
been  revelling  in  the  glorious  prospect  they 
command.  Our  eyes  rest  upon  a  long  vista  of 
mountain  and  river  scenery,  most  charming  to 
behold,  but  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Our 
own  Hudson  comes  nearer  to  it  than  anything  I 
know  of,  only  that  here  every  hill  is  heaped  up 
full  of  romance  and  classic  interest;  and,  be- 
sides, various  other  remains  of  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  past.  "  The  Castled  Craig  of  Dra- 
chenfels,"  "  frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding 
Rhine/'  promising  us  from  a  distance  much  en- 
joyment in  a  nearer  and  more  perfect  view  to- 
morrow. 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  our  surroundings  now  anal  those 
of  a  week  ago ;  and  we  now  fully  realize  that 
we  are  in  a  foreign  land,  and  among  a  strange 
— a  very  strange — people.  The  hurly  burly 
and  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  railroad  depot 
is  especially  bewildering,  as  connected  with  the 
different  currencies  of  the  countries  through 
which  we  pass.  We  have  now  on  hand  £.  s.  d., 
Francs,  and  Centimes,  and  Sous,  Thalers,  and 
Silber  groschens.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
further  change  for  a  while.  I  suppose,  after 
we  reach  Switzerland,  we  shall  return  again  to 
the  French  coinage,  which  will  seem  quite 
home-like,  as  will  also  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, after  the  outlandishness  and  incompre- 
hensibility of  Deutschland. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  upon  crossing  the 
channel  and  travelling  in  France  with  the 
great  difference  in  the  state  of  vegetation  in  the 
two  countries,  for  while  we  observed,  just  before 
reaching  Dover,  that  the  grain  fields  had  scarcely 
I  changed  color,  as  soon  as  we  left  Calais  it  seem- 
ed as  though  we  might  have  advanced  a  month  ; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels  harvest 
was  at  it3  height,  presenting  a  most  animating 
and  beautiful  spectacle,  for  the  whole  country 
through  which  the  railroad  passes  is  one  vast 
extended  and  perfectly  level  plain,  with  not  a 
fence  to  be  seen  for  miles;  and  as  wheat  and 
oats  appear  to  be  the  staple  products,  the  whole 
country  was  like  one  vast  harvest  field.  The 
different  farms  are  defined  by  rows  of  trees 
closely  planted  and  trimmed  to  the  bare  truuk 
up  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  branch  out  a  little,  but  still 
regularly  pruned.  After  the  lovely  landscape 
gardening  of  England,  this  was  certainly  rather 
monotonous,  but  pleased  us,  because  it  was  so 
very  different  from  what  we  had  been  surround- 
ed by  so  long. 

Our  ride  from  Brussels  to  Cologne  was  ex- 
tremely novel  and  pleasant,  and  the  transition 
from  Belgian  France  to  Deutschland  seemed, 
as  we  were  whirled  along  in  the  cars,  very  sud- 
den ;  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  note  the 
changes  in  manners,  and  appearance,  and  lan- 
guage, as  we  proceeded.  In  a  few  hours  we 
were  transported  from  "  La  Belle  France, "  with 
all  her  brightness,  and  joyousness,  and  beauty, 
into  the  very  midst  of  sober,  plodding  Germany, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Ernst  Hotel. 
Next  morning  we  visited  the  Cathedral,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  D248,  by 
Archbishop  Conrad,  of  Hocbstadt,  and  were 
shown  through  it  by  several  officials,  who 
pointed  out  to  us  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  numerous 
relics  of  value  which  it  contains;  and  it  was 
truly  a  remarkable  exhibition.  The  Cathedral 
probably  never  will  be  completed,  though  they 
are  professedly  still  at  work  at  it.    The  princi- 
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pal  tower  has  not  reached  one- third  of  its  pro- 
jected height.    The  interior  is  very  splendid, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  being  160  feet  high,  the 
length  500  feet,  and  the  intended  height  the 
same.    Oa  the  top  of  the  unfinished  tower  is 
the  crane,  used  there,  600  years  ago,  for  raising 
the  stone  for  the  building.    This  was  removed 
some  years  since,  but  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
ensuing,  the  populace  received  it  as  a  judgment, 
and  in  their  alarm  the  huge  thing  was  restored 
to  its  position.    It  does  not  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  tower,  but  presents  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance.   We  ascended  to  the  top,  where  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  arid  surrounding  country, 
and  of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  being  taken 
round  along  several  very  narrow  passages  and 
galleries,  and  in  among  the  huge  masses  of  or- 
namental  carving  on  the  outside,  in  a  way  that 
could  not  fail  to  rub  in  the  impression  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  structure, 
even  in  its  present -unfinished  condition.  Be- 
hind the  High  Altar  is  a  room  where  we  were 
shown  a  shrine  containing  the  skulls  of  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  offer 
their  gifts  to  the  infant  Jesus.    It  is  a  large 
casket,  probably  five  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
composed  entirely  of  silver  and  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with    li04    precious  stones — among 
which  is  a  topaz,  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  and 
many  others  of  great  value — the  whole  estimated 
at  240,000  pounds  sterling.    Through  a  golden 
grating  are  seen  the  skulls,  each  encircled  with 
a  diamond  crown,  as  if  in  mockery  of  death, 
and  the  name  of  each  underneath  in  sparkling 
rubies.    Altogether  it  is  very  gorgeous,  and  I 
should  think  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  Catholic 
devotion  to  their  sacred  relics.    There  are  nu- 
merous other  churches  in  Cologne.  The  Chureh 
is  St.  Ursula  is  probably  as  great  a  curiosity  in 
it3  time  as  we  shall  soon  see  again.    St.  Ursula 
was  a  "  noble  maiden  of  Brittany,"  who,  a 
great  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  returning 
from  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was,  with 
all  her  train,  (11,000  virgins,)  cruelly  massa- 
cred, on  this  very  spot;  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  this  church  was  erected,  and  there- 
in are  contained  all  the  bones  of  the  "  holy 
saint"  and  her  maidens.    One  room  is  lined 
throughout  with  skulls,  enclosed  in  costly  cases. 
In  addition  to  the  contents  of  this  room,  the 
walls  of  the  main  body  of  the  church  are  en- 
tirely lined  with  the  bones  of  the  11,000,  which 
are  exposed  to  view  through  iron  gratings. 
We  were  also  shown  several  huge  cases,  appar- 
ently made  of  solid  masonry,  said  to  be  filled 
with  them.    A  ghastly  charnal  house  indeed  it 
seemed,  notwithstanding  all  the  gold  and  jewels 
that  were  mixed  up  with  these  remains  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude. 

We  had  been  told  that  Cologne  was  famous 
for  its  dirt,  but,  from  our  own  observation,  we 


think  the  place  has  been  slandered,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  equal,  in  this  respect,  some  of 
the  Scottish  town3  we  have  visited.  At  one  of 
the  stations  we  saw  a  woman  manufacturing 
lace,  and  we  were  interested  in  watching  her 
handiwork.  She  told  us  she  had  learned  when 
but  six  years  old,  and  had  been  practising  ever 
since.  Making  a  small  collar  took  her  ten  days, 
and  she  would  sell  it  to  a  passer  by  for  less  than 
a  dollar'. 

At  Cologne  we  received  our  first  introduction 
to  some  of  the  German  customs;  for  instance, 
when  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  breakfast  table, 
where  were  only  one  other  lady  and  gentleman, 
the  gentleman  was  smoking  and  the  lady  sitting 
by,  and  eating  her  breakfast  with  perfectr  com- 
posure ;  and  at  dinner,  immediately  as-  the  meal 
was  concluded,  candles  were  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  table,  and  the  cigars  were  soon  puffing 
away  in  fine  style. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  12,  1867. 

The  Late  British  Minister.— -The  sudden 
death  of  the  late  British  Envoy  to  the  United 
States,  "  Sir  Frederic  W.  A.  Bruce,"  which  oc- 
curred in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month, 
1867,  has  caused  deep  regret  not  only  in  £he 
diplomatic  circles,  but  this  reeling  is  shared  by 
many  who  had  marked  his  courteous  and  pacific 
character.  He  is  represented  as  having  possessed 
rare  abilities,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in 
business,  and  as  a  diplomatist  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  re- 
storing a  friendly  feeling  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  Men  of  opposite  political 
views  equally  admired  his  firm  integrity  and 
honorable  bearing. 

The  success  which  attended  him  during  his 
active  but  comparatively  short  life,  is  attributed 
to  his  "  dignified  independence  of  all  extremes 
and  his  neutrality  among  extremists." 

-He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  claimed, 
as  his  ancestry,  the  royal  family  of  Bruce,  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  great  Scottish  families.  His  two  brothers 
also  achieved  distinction  in  various  ways.  One 
of  them,  known  as  General  Bruce,  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  tutor,  to  this  coun- 
try, and  made  a  favorable  impression. 

Sir  Frederic  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Oxford,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
bar.    His  first  employment  in  the  diplomatic 
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service  was  as  an  attache  to  Lord  Ashburton's 
mission  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  when  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  country  was  settled. 
"  Subsequently,  he  was  Lieut.  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, which  post  he  held  for  a  year. 
From  1847  to  1851  he  was  employed  in  various 
capacities  in  South  America  and  in  Egypt. 

In  1855  he  went  to  China  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Elgin,  where  he  was  actively  employed 
for  some  years,  and  afterwards  was  sent  as  en- 
voy to  Japan.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Lyons  as  English  minister  to  this 
country.  He  arrived  here  in  April  of  that 
year,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  pre- 
sentation to  President  Lincoln,  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  his  reception  by  A. 
Johnson, 

The  intercourse  of  the  deceased  with  this 
government  has  always  been  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble nature,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the 
English  Foreign  Office  to  supply  his  place." 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been 
prominently  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and 
South  America. 

In  China  he  had  not  only  a  large  share  in 
opening  the  commerce  of  that  extensive  country, 
but  in  thwarting  piratical  schemes.  And  it 
was  he  who  prevented  a  number  of  iron  steam- 
ers, which  were  built  in  England,  professedly 
to  be  sent  to  China,  but  really  for  the  Southern 
cause,  from  being  transferred  to  reDel  agents, 
to  operate,  like  the  Alabama,  as  privateers  on 
our  commerce.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
design,  and  refused  the  transfer.  He  was 
taken  ill  at  Naragansett  Beach,  where  he  had 
been  spending  the  summer,  and  went  to  Boston 
for  medical  advice,  but  died  soon  after  reaching 
there.    He  was  53  years  old. 

His  remains  were  deposited  on  board  the 
steamship  China,  with  marked  respect,  to  be 
conveyed  to  England. 

Married,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  the 
bouse  of  John  Hall,  Hestonville,  Pa.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Benjamin  E. 
Heston  to  Lydia  S.  Yarnall,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  Monal- 
len  Township,  Adams  County,  Penna.,  Mary  Cook, 
wife  of  Josiah  Cook,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  has 
passed  from  time  to  eternity  a  worthy  and  valuable 
Friend. 


Died,  at  his  residence,,  in  Deruyter,  Madison  Co., 
New  York,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  1867, 
David  Adams,  aged  nearly  80  years.  He  travelled 
considerable  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  as  a  minister, 
and  his  acquaintance  was  quite  extensive  ;  and  it  may 
be  a  satisfaction  to  his  friends  to  know  that  he  bore 
his  la?t  illness,  which  was  prolonged,  with  remarka- 
ble patience,  and  that  his  close  was  peaceful. 

Also,  James  Adams,  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 
David  Adams,  on  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  Joseph 

Paxson,  an  elder  and  member  of  Eastland  Meeting, 
Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month  last,  at  hei  resi- 
dence in  Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  Sarah  Pennock, 
a  member  of  Drumore  Meeting,  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  month  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  Jesse  Cutler,  a 
member  of  Drumore  Meeting,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age.  ' 

 ,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth 

month  last,  William  Wetherald,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.,  Hannah  M. 

Sutter,  wife  of  Daniel  Sutter,  and  daughter  of 
Sarah  and  the  late  Macpberson  Saunders,  aged  28 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
held  at  Green  St.,  Phila. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Tenth  month, 

1867,  at  his  residence  near  Conshohocken,  Jonathan 
Jones,  in  his  68th  year;  a  member  of  Piymouth 
Preparative  and  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meetings,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  Phila,, 

Mary  Albina,  daughter  of  Abner  and  Mary  C.  Reed- 
er. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  iu  Phila., 

Jacob  Stiles,  in  his  61st  year. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  10th 
mo.  18th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  usual  place. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  10th  mo.  16th,  at  7J 
o'clock. 

J.M.Ellis,        \  Clerks 
Anne  Cooper,  ) 


CHEMISTRY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A  teacher  in  Nottingham,  England,  writing 
to  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  earnestly 
recommends,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  Chemistry  form  one  of  the  branches 
of  regular  school  education.  The  boys  under 
his  charge,  with  this  enlargement  of  their 
studies,  did  not  learn  less  of  languages,  while 
learning  more  of  science.  Of  course,  they  take 
more  interest  in  the  experiments  than  in  the  ex- 
planations. "  Chemistry  teaches  habits  of'  care- 
ful observation,  patience,  caution,  neat-handed- 
ness  and  quickness."  The  applications  of  this 
science  are  of  the  most  diversified  kind:  they 
are  made  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laboratory; 
they  are  seen  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy— in  an  explanation  of  the  leading  symptoms 
in  many  diseases;  in  the  study  of  geology. 
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mineralogy,  meteorology,  and  in  the  most  mi- 
nute as  well  as  in  the  most  sublime  phenomena. 
Chemistry  deserves  to  be  taught  not  only  in  our 
high  schools,  but  in  all  our  common  schools  and 
private  academies. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  7. 

August  29,  1867. 
I  believe  I  have  not  told  you  of  Heidelberg, 
which  is  a  university  town  on  the  Neckar,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  streets  lying  one  above  an- 
other, with  irregular  crossings.  The  upper 
street,  on  which  is  the  castle,  rises  halfway  up 
on  the  highest  hill,  which,  however,  towers 
over  the  castle  as  much  as  the  castle  towers 
over  the  town.  You  have  often  seen  pictures 
of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Lords  Palatine  j 
but  I  think  a  picture  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  ruin,  which  has  suffered  I 
from  fire  and  war  more  than  from  time.  Indeed 
time  has  done  nothing  but  beautify  it  with  ivy. 
It  is  lovely  to  look  at  from  the  city,  and  es- 
pecially from  over  the  Neckar,  where  is  a  hilly 
champaign,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  there 
is  a  street  also  there  of  good-looking  houses. 
The  true  way  for  a  visitor  to  Heidelberg  to  do 
is  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles,  or  the 
Adler,  close  under  the  castle,  and  not,  as  we 
did,  to  a  hotel  near  the  railroad ;  for  the  only 
thing  to  do  in  Heidelberg  is  to  go  and  see  the 
castle,  whose  very  extensive  grounds  are  kept 
in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and  provided  with 
seats  at  every  pretty  point.  Weeks  could  hardly 
exhaust  the  variety  of  this  park  ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  Baedaker's  "Rhine/' 
which  is  translated  into  English,  and  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  castle,  and  plans  of  it 
and  the  garden,  and  of  Heidelberg,  too.  One 
day  you  must  go  inside,  (which  requires  you  to 
take  a  guide,  for  a  fee,)  and  you  have  also  to 
pay  a  very  small  fee  (about  ten  of  our  cents)  to 
go  into  Count  Graimberg's  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties, which  is  kept  in  one  hall  of  the  castle;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  see  this  collection 
the  first  thing  after  reading  the  history  of  Hei- 
delberg in  Baedaker's  "  Rhine,"  for  it  is  full  of 
pictures  of  the  castle  at  every  stage  of  its  beauty, 
and  of  portraits  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  lived  in  it  ;  and  there  is  a  cork  model  of 
the  ruin  as  it  is  now.  But  a  few  hours  is 
enough,  both  for  the  museum  and  inside  of  the 
castle.  You  must  resist  taking  a  guide  for 
the  grounds,  and  wander  at  your  "  own  sweet 
will."  The  most  beautiful  view  of  the  castle 
from  the  grounds  is  from  the  terrace,  and  also 
under  the  terrace,  where  a  path  leads  along  by 
the  arches  that  support  the  terrace.  There  I 
found  a  painter  making  a  most  beautiful  picture 
of  the  cistle,  with  Dusseldorf  exactness  of  color 
and  finish. 

The  outside  of  the  castle,  in  the  court-yard, 


is  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  stone 
statues,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  and  in 
one  instance  they  are  peeping  out  from  among 
ivys.  It  is  charming  to  sit  on  the  balcony  of 
the  castle  and  look  up  to  where  the  Neckar 
joins  the  Rhine,  or  in  a  seat  in  the  English  gar- 
den, which  commands  the  same  view,  and  which 
is  entered  by  the  gate  Frederic  V.  built  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart.  By  the  way,  the  picture 
of  Frederic  in  the  museum  gives  the  idea  of  a 
graceful  gentleman  j  but  Elizabeth  looks  very 
grim,  and  as  if  she  might  have  goaded  him  on, 
that  she  might  die  a  queen. 

I  believe  I  will  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of 
my  musings  in  Heidelberg  Castle,  upon  the  mis- 
application of  human  power  and  genius  (given 
to  universalize  the  heights  of  development  man 
may  attain)  to  the  false  object  of  exalting  the 
possessors  of  power  above  their  fellows.    I  like 
to  see  what  triumphs  over  external  nature  and 
natural  indolence  are  possible  to  man,  because 
my  thought  flies  home  to  America, *and  1  think 
of  how  this  same  power  shall  be  applied  there 
to  level  up  all,  instead  of  .  to  exalt  single  men 
above  the  multitude;  how  machinery  and  other 
results  of  science  shall  make  the  mechanical 
forces  of  nature  and  its  brute  power  do  the  work 
|  which  crushed  so  many  men  into  brute  beasts—- 
|  first  to  build  up  these  castles,  and  then  to  de- 
|  fend  them  for  a  few  nobles  against  rival  nobles. 
I  America,  too,  shall  one  day  be  covered  with 
I  beautiful  architecture  and  sculpture,  which, 
|  like  Thorwaldsen's  Lion,  shall  honor  heroic 
I  truth  and  fidelity,  and  provoke  no  hostile  can- 
non to  destroy  it,  but  which  shall  grow  hoary 
with  time  only. 

This  castle  of  Heidelberg  quite  came  up  to 
my  childish" dreams  of  European  castles;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  had  less  association  of  human 
crime  and  violence  than  is  usual.  I  think  no 
one  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  can  be  so  well 
worth  a  careful  exploring;  no  one  certainly  hag 
such  charming  grounds.  But  the  castles  on  the 
Rhine  are  most  beautiful  to  look  at  from  the 
river  which  I  sailed  down,  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, on  a  most  charming  day,  with  Baedaker's 
new  guide-book  in  my  hand,  and  a  very  pleasant 
and  cultivated  German  lady  by  my  side,  who 
talked  English,  and  knew  all  the  legends  of  the 
Rhine,  and  said  that  Longfellow's  Hyperion 
was  the  best  book  that  had  ever  been  written 
about  it.  I  find  Longfellow,  the  poet  of  Ame- 
rica, best  known  and  most  popular  with  Euro- 
peans wherever  I  have  gone.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  rival  him  in  describing  the  steamboat 
sail  from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  at  both  of  which 
places  I  stopped  and  passed  a  night  and  day,  to 
see  their  cathedrals.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
stop  even  at  Mayence,  though  the  pictures  there 
are  not  ancient.  The  life  of  Christ,  in  fourteen 
large  pictures,  adorns  the  nave  on  each  side, 
and  in  one  of  the  chapels  is  a"  very  beautiful 
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Christ  carrying  the  cross.  The  life  of  Christ, 
as  I  interpreted  the  pictures,  universalising  the 
form  from  the  babyhood  to  the  resurrection, 
made  an  admirable  series  of  sermons;  but  I 
guess  the  Protestant  visitors  will  learn  more 
from  them  than  the  Catholic  worshippers  do, 
whose  worship  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  pros- 
tration and  intellectual  self  annihilation.  The 
cloisters  attached  to  this  cathedral  are  interest- 
ing; and  there  we  see  the  old  monument  of  the 
Minnesinger,  whose  songs  procured  him  the 
cognomen  of  Frauenlob  ;— and  a  new  monument 
to  him,  raided  not  very  long  ago  at  the  expense 
of  the  ladies  of  Mayence.  It  is  a  bas-relief  of 
a  lady  putting  a  wreath  on  a  tomb.  There  were 
beautiful  windows  in  Mayence,  but  the  splendor 
of  the  windows  in  Cologne  Cathedral  have  put 
cut  of  my  memory  the  previously  seen. 

Cologne  Cathedral  is  not  finished.  The 
crane,  &c,  of  the  workmen  have  been  seen  on 
one  of  the  towers  now  for  four  hundred  years; 
aud  I  saw  a  man  painting  on  one  window.  This 
is  a  grand  interior,  and  has  some  beautiful 
paintings,  especially  one  by  the  old  master  Ste- 
phan,  of  the  Madonna,  with  St.  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  (of  course  the  canvas 
does  not  contain  eleven  thousand,  but  the  crowd 
looks  intt  rminable,)  and  such  innocent  faces 
and  magnificent  foreheads,  especially  the  Ma 
donna  and  St.  Ursula !  We  had  to  pay  15 
silver  groschen  to  induce  a  very  much  dressed 
priest,  with  a  mace  and  kind  of  crown  on  his 
head,  to  open  the  closed  doors.  Stephau  was 
plainly  one  of  the  painters  who  painted,  like 
Fra  Angelico,  as  a  sacrament  of  life;  whose 
impulse  was  to  pour  out  the  waters  of  life, 
<;  without  money  and  without'  price."  Such 
women's  faces  as  that  Madonna's  and  Ursula's 
and  her  companions  tell  you  that  nature  may 
be  innocent  enough  to  call  down  the  heavens 
for  its  protection.  Such  forms  human  beings 
will  inhabit  when  our  present  ones  wither  on 
the  tree  of  our  life.  Such  forms  I  think  hu- 
man beings  were  in  the  Paradisacal  age ;  yes, 
just  such  forms,  for  they  are  passive  forms  of 
innocence.  The  age  of  faith  had  at  its  best 
only  recalled  the  miiky  innocence  of  inexperi- 
enced but  yet  devout  childhood.  It  will  take 
an  age  of  faith  which  is  yet  to  come  to  deline- 
ate the  redeemed  race  which  the  true  Christ 
shall  lead — another  church  than  the  Catholic 
Church  has  painted.  E.  P.  P. 

MENTAL  ACTIVITY. 

If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet 
and  fresh  ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noi- 
some puddle.  If  the  air  be  fanned  by  winds,  it 
i3  pure  and  wholesome ;  but  from  being  shut  up 
it  groweth  thick  and  putrid.  If  metals  be  em- 
ployed, they  ahide  smooth  and  splendid  ;  but 
lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust.  If 
the  earth  is  labored  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  I 


corn  ;  but,  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown 
with  bushes  and  thistles,  and  the  better  its  soil 
is,  the  ranker  weeds  it  will  produce.  All  na- 
ture is  upheld  in  its  being,  order  and  shape  by' 
constant  agitation;  every  creature  is  incessantly 
employed  in  action  conformable  to  its  designed 
use.  In  like  manner,  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  faculties  depend  on  their 
constant  exercise  ;  to  it  God  hath  annexed  the 
best  and  most  desirable  reward — success  to 
our  undertakings,  wealth,  honor,  wisdom,  virtue, 
salvation — all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's 
bounty,  and  depend  on  his  blessing,  so  from  him 
they  are  conveyed  to  us  through  our  industry, 
as  the  ordiuary  channel  and  instrument  of  at- 
taining them. — Barrow. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 
Solemnly,  earnestly,  time  passes  on, 
Soon,  oh!  how  soon,  will  our  summer  be  gone  ; 
Prosperous  summer  with  all  of  its  gain, 
Philes  summer  with  all  of  its  pain. 

Generous  summer,  with  all  its  glad  days, 
Gone  writh  their  hopes,  and  their  prayers,  and  their 
praiee ; 

Vanished — but  where  have  the  sweet  moments  fled  ? 
Whither  so  earnestly,  silently  sped! 

They  have  gone  with  the  bright  summer  seasons  of 
old, 

With  their  flowers  of  crimson,  of  blue,  and  of  gold  ; 
With  their  visions  and  schemings  of  good  and  of  ill, 
That  may  yet  rock  the  world,  if  the  schemers  but 
will. 

On,  on,  they  have  hurried  o'er  time's  ceaseless  stream, 
With  the  dear  olden  days  that  are  so  like  a  dream  ; 
Precious  days,  summer  days,  with  their  burthens  of 
love, 

Precious  hearts,  whose  inheritance  now  is  above. 

The  dear  aged  oues  who  have  fallen  to  rest, 
We  remember  them  well,  and  the  days  that  they 
blest; 

And  the  load,  tender  parents — how  many  have  gone 
Away  from  our  sight,  as  the  summers  have  flown. 

And  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  children,  and  youth, 
And- companions,  and  friends,  whose  affections  were 
truth, 

Oh  !  how  many  such  dear  ones,  whose  presence  was 
bliss, 

Have  departed  from  us  during  summers  like  this. 

The  ripening  fruits  of  the  autumn  can  tell 
That  nature  obeys — and  her  work  is  done  well ; 
In  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  field,  and  the  wood, 
All  things  in  their  season  are  perfect  and  good. 

Ah  !  time  moveth  silently,  solemnly  on  ; 

This  life,  with  its  labor,  how  soon  it  is  done  ; 

As  the  beautiful  summer,  it  flitteth  away, 

And  years  that  have  passed  seem  the  space  of  a  day. 

Yes,  how  like  a  dream,  yet  how  real  at  last,  ^ 
When  our  season  of  growing,  our  earth-life  is  past; 
And  shall  we  be  perfect,  and  will  our  fruits  tell 
•That  our  work  is  done  faithfully,  earnestly,  well. 

8th  month,  1867.  A.  H.  G. 
 ~  

G-od's  presence  -constitutes  to  the  renewed 
soul  a  spiritual  atmosphere.—  Cjpham. 
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THE  DYING  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

BY  M.  V.  MACDONALI). 

They  tell  me  life  is  waning-  fast, 

And  Death's  dark  wing  unfurled 
Will  bear  my  spirit  soon  from  Earth 

Unto  an  unknown  world. 
I  feel,  beloved,  it  must  be  so, — 

I  feel  that  even  now 
His  hand  is  on  my  fluttering  heart, 

His  shadow  on  my  brow. 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  ? — how  resign 

Thy  tenderness  and  care  ? 
The  pressure  of  thy  clasping  hand— 

Thy  blessing  and  thy  prayer? 
Together  we  have  tasted  joy, 

Together  wept  in  ill, 
And  the  love  that  was  so  bright  in  bliss 

In  grief  was  brighter  still. 
Wilt  thou  not  miss  me  from  thy  side 

When  twilight's  hour  has  come  ? 
Will  it  not  seem  a  desert  place — 

The  paradise  of  home? 
Then,  gather  close,  with  brooding  love, 

Our  children  round  thy  knee, 
And  wipe,  with  tenderest  hand,  the  tears 

Which  they  will  shed  for  me. 
And  soothe  each  little  throbbing  heart 

That  asks  for  me  in  vain, 
And  say  that  in  the  far  off  heaven 

Their  mother  lives  again. 
Link  not  my  name  wib  thoughts  of  death, 

But  point  them  to  the  sky, 
And  tell  them  in  the  " Better  Land  " 

They  neither  weep  nor  die. 
Go  with  them  to  their  lonely  couch 

At  evening's  silent  close, 
And  eofily  press  each  pillowed  cheek, 

And  hush  them  to  repose ; 
Or,  bid  them  kneel  with  clasped  hands 

To  lisp  their  evening  prayer, — 
Thou  must  unite  a  father's  love 

With  all  a  mother's  care. 
A  mother's  care  !  a  mother's  love  ! 

And  must  they  never  know 
How  deeply,  in  her  "  heart  of  hearts," 

A  mother's  love  may  glow  ? 
Will  they  yet  bloom  in  girlhood  fair, 

While  she  who  gave  them  birth 
Lies  all  forgotten — far  away 

In  one  lone  spot  of  earth  ? 
Forgotten?  no,  beloved  one,  no  1 

Thou  wilt  remember  still 
The  being  who  hath  shared  thy  lot 

Alike  in  good  or  ill. 
Thou  wilt  remember  all  her  love 

With  faithful,  fond  regret; 
And  but  the  faults  she  could  not  hide, 

Thy  heart  will  e'er  forget. 
And  ihou  wilt  come  to  that  lone  spot 

Where  the  green  willow  waves, 
And  lead  our  children's  tiny  feet 

Among  the  quiet  graves  ; 
And  read  for  them  the  sculptured  stone, 

Brief  record  of  my  life  ; 
And  say — how  faithfully  I  loved 

As  mother  and  as  wife. 
How  can  I  say  farewell  to  thee? 

How  mark  thy  bitter  tears  ? 
Look  up,  beloved,  we  only  part 

For  a  few  fleeting  years. 
They  will  roll  o'er  thy  darkened  path 

Swiftly  as  shadows  flee, 
And  in  a  world  of  holier  love 

Will  our  blest  meeting  be. 


Frota  the  Moravian. 
THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

In  the  Moravian  burying-grounds,  those 
"  acres  of  God"  consecrated  by  the  ordinances 
of  religion  and  by  the  respect  for  the  mortal 
remains  of  fellow  human  creatures,  whom  hope; 
and  in  many  instances  a  conviction  amounting 
to  certainty,  places  now  in  the  realms  of  the 
blessed,  many  a  modest  mound  covers  the  dust 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  Just  as  they 
are  buried  in  Christian  ground,  and  by  Christian 
rites,  so  they  lived  Christian  lives,  and  died 
Christian  deaths.  The  records  of  our  church 
abound  with  examples  of  Indian  conversion,  and 
Indian  docility,  industry,  and  virtue.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  found  innumerable  instances  of 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Indian  to  religious 
teachings,  and  the  civilizing  processes.  Under 
their  tuition  the  fierce  son  of  the  forest  has  been 
content  to  lay  aside  his  natural  promptings  to 
revenge  and  cruelty,  and  to  become  forbearing 
and  peace-loving.  They  have  seen  him  leave 
his  nomad  life,  to  become  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  the  constructor  of  houses.  His  unlettered 
state  has  frequently  by  their  ministrations  be- 
come one  of  culture  and  education. 

And  this  experience  of  our  missionaries  does 
not  stand  alone.  There  are  some  other  experi- 
ences to  support  its  teachings  and  warrant  its 
conclusions.  That  there  should  not  be  more  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  the  fault  lies  not 
with  the  Indian.  It  is  his  white  brethren,  who 
have  failed  in  their  duty,  and  by  their  conduct 
have  throughout  more  deeply  engraved  into  his 
nature,  the  lines  of  revenge  and  of  bar- 
ism,  to  which  he  is  prone.  The  proposition 
that  the  Indian  may  be  educated  into  Christian- 
jty  ancf  civilization,  is  also  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  We 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  partiality  for  that 
powerful  but  degenerated  form  of  the  Christian 
church.  Least  of  all  can  we  for  a  moment  excuse 
the  animus  of  the  Society  vof  Jesus,  which  has 
made  a  concreted  organism  of  all  the  gradually 
growing  corruptions  and  heresies  of  that  church. 
Yet  under  the  worst  systems,  good  men  have 
lived.  Despite  false  teachings,  and  sinister  per- 
versions of  the  intellect,  God's  mercy  has  often 
kept  the  heart  open.  Compassion,  unselfishness, 
benevolence  and  a  pure  life  must  not  be  denied 
to  exist,  because  they  are  found  in  company 
with  false  tenets.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
source  of  joy  that  while  the  disastrous  results 
of  false  doctrines,  if  carried  to  their  logical  ef- 
fects, must  be  so  wide-reaching  and  fatal,  Hea- 
ven still  keeps  open  the  hearts  of  individuals  to 
spiritual  instincts,  and  saves  good  affections 
from  corresponding  ruin.  But  whether  we  view 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  prompt- 
ed by  a  Christian  benevolence,  or  by  inferior 
motives, — and  there  is  probably  an  admixture 
of  both  elements, — their  resultsprove  the  falsity  of 
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the  charge  that  the  Indian  has  but  ane  career, 
namely,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  his  own 
passions.  The  Romish  missions^  too,  have  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  quiet  law-abiding  Indians, 
whose  natures  have  been  changed  from  roving 
savages  to  industrious  citizens. 

Is  not  the  inference  plain  ?  Approach  the 
Indian  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  disinterested- 
ness, that  is,  of  Christianity,  and  you  exercise  the 
demons  that  hold  him  in  possession,  and  devel- 
op seeds  of  culture  lying  dormant  in  his  nature, 
but  only  waiting  to  be  nurtured  by  considera- 
tion and  benevolence, — to  grow  into  blessed  and 
fruitful  results. 

The  Indian  has  been  well  called  the  child  of 
the  forest.  The  term  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  not 
only  illustrates  his  habits,  but  his  characteristic. 
He  is  just  what  nature  would  make  man,  if  man 
were  left  to  nature;  without  exterior  help  and 
supernatural  assistance.  He  might  be  called 
with  even  more  propriety  the  slave  of  nature. 
The  first  n  ark  of  advance  in  man,  is  the  con- 
quest of  nature,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
material  world  around  him  ; — and  in  the  degree 
that  this  superiority  obtains,  man  fulfils  his 
true  destiny,  and  accomplishes  his  real  hap- 
piness. But  to  the  Indian,  the  divine  message 
to  subdue  the  earth,  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  has  not  yet  come.  The  sor- 
rows and  the  joys,  the  defeats  and  the  triumphs 
the  civilized  man  feels  in  this  contest,  he  knows 
nothing  of.  The  community  of  interest,  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  man,  the  pleasures  of 
amicable  strife,  the  blessing  of  labor,  and  the 
joys  of  society,  are  unknown  to  him.  He  lives 
for  himself  alone,  and  satisfied  if  the  necessities 
of  the  present  are  at  hand  y  he  knows  no  maxims 
of  conduct  which  provided  for  the  future. 
When  nature  gives,  he  takes;  when  nature 
withholds,  he  starves.  He  vegetates  l%ther  than 
lives.  His  heart  is  too  cold  to  fear  or  to  love. 
His  condition  would  speedly  plunge  him  into 
ruin,  and  his  race  into  spontaneous  extermina- 
tion, were  not  even  his  passions,  in  their  natural 
condition,  comparatively  inert  and  lifeless  like 
his  good  affections  He  knows  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  he  reflects  not  upon  the  divine  attributes,  or 
his  own  responsibilities. 

What  is  the  white  man's  duty,  when  he  comes 
into  contact  with  these  sons  of  the  forest  ? 
They  have  immortal  souls,  they  are  fellow  men, 
and  they  have  priority  of  possession  in  the  land 
to  which  he  emigrates.  The  spirit  of  the  pre- 
sent age  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  weak.  To- 
day we  begin  to  measure  ourselves  by  the  figure 
we  will  make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  We 
begin  to  fear  the  criticism  of  the  wise  and  good  ; 
the  lifted  finger  of  duty  begins  to  be  heeded, 
and  national  interest  is  seen  to  coincide  with  its 
monitions.  The  nature  of  the  Indian  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  superior  experience,  op 


portunities,  and  civilization  of  the  white  man.— 
We  must  come  as  superiors,  and  as  teachers. 
Our  superiority  must  be  shown  by  our  conduct 
to  consist  in  what  are  its  essential  features  and 
foundation,  namely,  absolute  justice,  intelligent 
consideration,  and  disinterested  benevolence. 
The  duty  of  the  Indian  to  himself  must  be  en- 
forced by  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
influence  of  duty  over  ourselves  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  them.  So  only  can  our  civilization 
find  commendation  in  their  eyes.  The  doc- 
trines of  Religion  and  the  teachings  of  Education 
will  then  have  a  basis  to  act  upon;  the  wedge 
will  then  enter  their  contracted  callous  na- 
tures,— the  product  of  isolation  and  indifference 
— and  open  their  hearts  and  lives  to  humaniz- 
ing influences.  The  sentiment  of  honor,  which 
in  the  Indian  rises  sometimes  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  a  virtue,  although  it  is  based  on 
personal  self  satisfaction,  rather  than,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  on  devotion  to  right,  enables  him  to  esteem 
correctness  of  dealing,  and  resent  injustice  and 
deception.  Without  a  consistent  course  of  just 
dealing,  be  cannot  be  approached,  and  without 
an  unselfish  benevolence  he  never  can  improve. 
Both  united  will  settle  the  question  of  the  In- 
dian troubles,  in  a  way  which  will  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  will  accord  with  the  immu- 
table principles  by  which  nations  and  individu- 
als can  alone  happily  progress,  and  will  heal  a 
sore,  now  suppurating  with  moral  and  financial 
disgrace.  Jt  is  high  time  that  this  government 
should  perceive  these  truths  and  act  up  to  them. 
In  dealing  with  inferior  races,  the  political 
maxims  which  inculcate  a  negative  position  on 
the  part  of  government  to  the  governed,  which 
may  be  entirely  correct  for  men  supposed  to  be 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  blessed  with 
privileges  of  civilization,  do  not  obtain.  A 
Christian  policy  must  influence  all  our  legislative 
and  executive  proceedings,  one  worthy  t^e  age 
and  our  opportunities.  Government  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  Indians  must  act  on  positive  prin- 
ciples and  become  the  dispenser  of  benefits  and 
the  guardian  of  strict  justice. 

The  worst  foe  to  our  character  as  a  nation  in 
this  respect,  are  the  barbarous  theories  frequent- 
ly advanced  and  held  by  many  on  the  frontiers, 
which  declare  that  the  only  possible  solution  of 
these  troubles  is  the  extermination  of  the  Indian 
race.  Their  existence  is  declared  incompatible 
with  our  civilization,  and  the  notion  of  any  re- 
liable peace  with  them  is  scouted.  It  is  even 
declared  that  prominent  senators,  relying  upon 
a  partial  observation  of  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs on  the  frontiers,  have  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  this  despicable  and  bloody  policy.  On 
the  face  of  it,  such  an  idea  is  too  repulsive  to 
be  adopted  by  any  being  possessed  of  common 
humanity.  That  the  theory  is  false  we  have 
already  shown  by  the  numerous  entirely  relia- 
Jble  instances  of  the  civilization  of  individuals 
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and  communities  adduced  in  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks.  It'  is  entirely  opposed  to 
Christianity,  philosophy,  and  experience,  to 
maintain  that  because  the  race  is.  nomad  and 
savage,  there  is  no  possibility  of  change.  Let 
us  instance  a  case  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Indian  himself  in  support  of  our  assertions.  The 
story  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  and  their  very 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
are  now  pretty  well  known,  from  the  history  of 
Prescott  and  the  researches  of  Schoolcraft, 
Squier,  Catherwood,  and  Tylor.  In  architec- 
ture they  equalled  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans, 
if  they  did  not  surpass  them.  In  metallurgy 
they  had  manipulated  in  profusion  with  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  tin  and  obsidian.  They  were 
indefatigable  tillers  of  the  soil, — ingenious  fiori- 
culturalists  and  gardeners;  they  invented  hiero- 
glyphical  characters,  and  were  adepts  in  astrono- 
my. And  who  were  these  Aztecs  ?  When  first 
confronted  by  the  Spaniards  they  had  been  seat- 
ed in  Mexico  rather  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era,  they  had  immigrated  from  a 
spot  traditionally  known  as  Atzlan,  or  the  "  coun- 
try of  water,"  most  likely  the  territory  inclosed 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  and  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Ry  the  year  1324  they  had  reach- 
ed the  table  lands  of  Central  America.  "  We 
have,  an  indubitable  instance,  therefore,"  remarks 
an  Edinburg  Reviewer,  "  of  a  nomadic  horde 
suddenly  suppressing  the  instincts  of  their  na- 
ture, relinquishing  the  habits  of  savage  life,  be- 
coming a  permanently  settled  people,  developing 
a  capacity  for  political  organization,  raising  stu- 
pendous piles  of  brick  and  stone,  continually 
embellishing  innumerable  cities,  cultivating  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  such  advancement, 
in  astronomy  more  particularly,  as  not  only  to 
rival  but,  to  surpass  that  which  was  made  by  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  And  all  these  astounding  results 
are  crowded  within  the  limited  space  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half!"  This  Mexican  empire  had 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  another,  from  whom 
they  derived  much  of  their  civilization, — the 
Toltecas — who  themselves  had  originally  come 
from  the  North.  When  we  reflect  that  all  this 
knowledge  and  advancement  was  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  abominable  of  religions,  whose 
altars  reeked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the 
fumes  of  human  gore,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  incalculably  greater  would  have 
been  the  result  under  the  sway  of  the  Christian 
religion?  To  the  desperadoes  and  scoundrels 
who  infest  the  frontiers  no  answer  need  be  given 
when  they  urge  the  necessity  for  Indian  blood. 
The  regular  settler,  who  sees  his  hopes  blasted 
and  his  well-earned  acquisitions  destroyed  by 
the  savage  foray,  deserves  the  greatest  commis- 
eration and  adequate  protection,  but  he  is  in  fact 


more  the  victim  of  his  own  government,  which 
has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  negligence  and  dis- 
regard of  Christian  duty  in  its  treatment  of  the 
native  American,  than  of  the  inherent  incapac- 
ity of  the  latter  for  the  condition  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

Is  the  Indian  not  worthy  of  the  interposition  of 
some  representative  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  nation  between  him  and  his  oppressor? 
Or  is  it  only  when  votes  can  be  gained,  and  a  party 
hue  and  cry  raised,  that  we  can  be  made  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion  ? 
Unless  this  Indian  question  be  settled  according 
to  the  dictates  of  high  principle  and  philanthro- 
py, such  will  be  the  verdict  of  history,  and  all 
the  peans  of  self-glorification  we  may  sing  will 
not  save  us  from  being  condemned  in  the  minds 
of  good  and  true  men  and  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 
The  extermination  of  the  Indian  by  our  instru- 
mentality, should  it  happen  by  our  faults  of 
commission  or  omission,  would  be  recorded  as  a 
lost  opportunity,  and  a  faithlessness  to  our  trust, 
worthy  to  be  stigmatized  throughout  all  time. 

E.  0. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
NINTH  MONTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS. 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  9th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  dq.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Raia  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1866  and  4  for  1867.. 


11  days. 
2  " 

5  " 

12  " 


30 


1866. 


69.50 
89.25  " 
50.00  " 
8.70  in. 


deg. 


18JT2 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  9th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1865,  

Lowest    do.       do.      do.  1840 


days. 


30 


1S67. 


68.21  deg. 
86.00  " 
45.00  » 
1.72  in. 


1112 


66.15  deg. 

72.68  » 
60.00  " 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


1866. 

1867. 

Total*,  for  the  first  6  months 

Seventh  monih,  

2.52  " 

30.20  inch. 
2,38  " 

2  18  " 

15.81  " 

8.70  « 

1.72  " 

Totals, 

35.87  " 

50.11  " 

To  make  a  fair  comparison  of  deaths,  deduct  one- 
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fifth  from  last  year  for  the  extra  week,  the  numbers 
will  then  stand  1450  for  1866,  and  1112  for  1867.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that, "while  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  has  been  about  two  degrees  above  the 
average  for  many  year*,  it  was  less,  in  all  its  phases, 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  l»st  year. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  entirely  safe  to  assert  that 
the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  of  Philadel- 
phia goes  not  back  to  such  a'  terrific  hail  storm  as 
visited  this  city  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

It  commenced  about  half-past  4  P.M.,  lasted  from 
ten  to  twelve  minu  es,  and  did  immense  damage  in 
the  breakage  of  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
streets,  as  well  as  numerous  pkyligbts,  and  in  some 
instances  valuable  merchandise  stored  under  them 
was  ruined  from  the  pouring  in  of  the  rain.  Large 
manufacturing  buildings  in  which  were  many  win- 
dows suffered  terribly.  We  have  heard  of  one  where 
three  thousand  lights  were  broken,  costing  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  to  replace,  and  another  where  twelve  hun- 
dred were  demolished.  During  the  height  of  the  storm 
some  of  the  female  operatives  fainted  from  fright.  In 
some  instances  horses  ran  away,  in  their  frantic  en- 
deavors to  escape  the  furious  pelting,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  awe  and  grandeur  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

One  of  our  "  dailies"  states  that  the  specimens  of 
hailstones  "varied  from  the  size  of  cherry  stones  to 
those  that  were  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,"  and  graphi- 
cally adds  : — "  If  a  huge  powder-mill  had  exploded 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  or  if  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
with  musketry  and  grapeshot  had  taken  place  in 
every  street,  the  da  triage  to  window  glass  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater.  There  were  probably 
fully  a  million  of  panes  of  glass  broken  in  the  city  by 
the  storm,  involving  a  loss  of  not  less  than  two  "hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  hail  that  fell,  it 
may  be  stated  that  near  noon  the  next  day  a  conglo- 
merate mass  of  hailstones,  nearly  half  a  peck  in  bulk, 
was  picked  up  upon  the  roof  of  the  Bulletin  Building. 
It  is  stated  that  in  Reading,  Pa.,  some  were  picked 
up  measuring  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  three  ounces. 

The  past  few  months  seem  to  have  been  rife  with 
unusual  occurrences — extensive  fires,  severe-droughts 
and  destructive  floods,  (the  latter  caused  by  unprece- 
dented rains) — the  hail  storm  just  depictea — and  the 
novel  phenomena  of  a  water  spout,  which  passed  over, 
and  11  paused  over''  Neio  Castle,  Delaware,  on  the  5th 
of  the  month  at  1.20  P.  M.,  constitute  a  few  of  them. 

The  following  account  is  abbreviated  from  one 
published  in  the  Wilmington  "  Commercial." 

It  was  first  observed,  as  an  intelligent  eye-witness 
informs  us,  opposite  the  town,  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  river.  From  the  surface  of  the  water  there 
arose  an  enormous  cone  of  cloud  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  very  dense,  very 
dark.  From  an  overhanging  surcharged  thunder- 
cloud in  the  sky  there  depended  a  similar  cone,  and 
the  apexes  of  the  two  met.  The  sky  at  the  time  was 
-not  clear,  the  sun  was  obscured,  but  there  was  no 
rain  falling  nor  any  general  shower.  The  water  in 
the  two  cones  was  violently  in  motion  whirling 
round  and  round  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
making  a  loud  noise.  It  appeared  to  be  caught  up 
from  the  river  in  great  volume,  and  portions  which 
fell  back  in  spray,-  shone  and  sparkled  brightly, 
making  the  whole  spectacle  most  beautiful  though 
terrifying  to  the  beholder. 

The  spout  moved  rapidly  across  the  river,  taking, 
perhaps,  'en  or  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  this  side.  It 
entered  the  town  of  New  Castle  on  the  upper  side, 
and  struck  first  a  frame  dwelling  on  the  river  bank, 


occupied  by  a  colored  family.  The  force  of  the 
shock  was  tremendous,  yet  the  column  of  water  did. 
not  envelop  the  house,  but  rather  brushed  against 
it.  The  weather- boarding  was  torn  off,  every  win- 
dow burst,  and  the  frame  studding  of  the  building 
wrenched  out  of  place.  The  fence  around  was  torn 
loose  and  carried  away.  After  this  it  passed  on, 
across  the  lots,  towards  the  shops  of  John  Churn- 
side,  tearing  up  fences  and  every  thing  that  came  in 
its  way;  fortunately  for  him,  it  passed  to  the  north 
of  his  shops,  thereby  preventing  a  very  heavy  loss  of 
property  and  perhaps  life  ;  the  edge  of  the  Maelstrom, 
however,  reached  some  wagons,  drills  and  mowing 
machines,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  shop.  A  two- 
horse  express  wagon  was  picked  up,  carried  several 
rods,  and  after  being  tossed  about  in  every  conceiva- 
ble manner,  was  thrown  out  of  the  roaring  vortex, 
broken  almost  to  atoms. 

A  dearborn  was  drawn  in  and  torn  to  pieces.  A 
large  heavy  grain  drill  was  gathered  ,up  and  set 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Near  here  a 
little  child  was  picked  up  and  carried  some  distance 
— perhaps  a  hundred  feet — over  the  fence  into  a 
neighboring  yard,  where  it  was  set  down  uninjured. 

Philada,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1867.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


THE  CAT  BIRD. 

(Mimus  carolinensis.) 

This  unfortunate  bird  is  more  universally 
hated  and  abused  than  any  other  bird  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Every  one  persecutes  him, 
and  nobody  likes  him.  Perhaps  this  is  in  some 
degree  owing  to  his  unfortunate  name — for  we 
have  noticed  that  cats  are  universally  despised, 
except  by  old  maids. 

The  Cat  Bird  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
song,  but  he  is  an  excellent  imitator  of  parts  of 
the  song  of  other  birds.  He  has  one  note,  how- 
ever, which  is  his  own,  and  it  resembles  to  a 
great  degree  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  He  possess- 
es great  powers  of  mimicry,  and  can  imitate  some 
part  of  the  song  of  almost  every  bird.  Of  course 
the  illusion  is  not  so  perfect  as  when  the  im- 
itation is  performed  by  the  Mocking  Bird,  but 
still  it  is  excellent. 

The  food  of  the  Cat  Bird  consists  of  all  kinds 
of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Of  these  he  destroys  an  immense  quantity,  and 
rids  the  farmer  of  countless  myriads  of  these 
pests. 

The  Cat  Bird  arrives  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  at  once  begins  to  build  his  nest.  This  is 
generally  placed  in  a  low  bush  or  in  a  hedge, 
and  but  little  effort  is  used  to  conceal  it,  as  it 
is  very  easily  found.  It  is  composed  of  grape- 
vine bark  and  the  fibrous  roots  of  weeds.  It  is 
always  lined  with  the  latter.  The  number  of 
eggs  is  either  four  or  five.  They  are  of  a  dark 
emerald  green,  and  measure  .95  by  .67  inch, 
on  an  average. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  bird 
which  shows  more  affection  for  its  young  than 
the  Cat  Bird.  If  any  one  approaches  its  nest, 
it  immediately  sets  up  a  piteous  cry,  and  flut- 
tering before  you,  implores  you,  with  mute 
eloquence,  to  leave  its  young  in  peace.    If  any 
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young  bird  falls  out  of  its  nest,  and  commences 
to  chirp  for  assistance,  no  matter  what  species  j 
it  is,  the  Cat  Bird  is  among  the  first  on  the  j 
ground,  to  see  what  is  the  matter.    If  the  eggs  j 
of  the  Brown  Thrush  be  handled,  the  parent  • 
bird  will  generally  desert  the  nest.    This  is 
also  the  case  with  most  other  birds.    But  with 
the  Cat  Bird  it  is  not  so.    The  eggs  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  nest,  handled  and  examined,  J 
and  then  if  they  are  put  back  again,  the  mother  j 
bird  will  at  once  re  commence  incubation.  By 
these,  and  by  many  other  proofs  equally  touch- 
ing, does  the  Cat  Bird  show  its  affection  for  its 
young.   We  have  been  amused  listening  to  this 
bird  frying  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds. 
It  seems  to  be  blessed  with  a  great  amount  of 
patience,  -for  when  it  appears  to  be  trying  to 
learn  some  new  song,  it  will  repeat  the  refrain 
over  and  over  again  for  an  hour  or  more,  du- 
ring all  of  which  time  it  will  be  perched  upon 
one  twig  or  branch.    We  have  noticed  that 
upon  rainy  days  especially  he  seems  to  try  his 
vocal  powers.    This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
at  that  time  most  birds  are  silent.    The  warble 
of  the  House  Wren  appears  to  give  him  the 
most  trouble  to  imitate.    His  throat  does  not 
seem  formed  to  execute  this,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  makes  a  most  ridiculous  failure. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  recommend  this 
bird  to  the  protection  of  the  farmers.  He  de- 
stroys immense  quantities  of  insects  and  their 
larvae,  and  does  not  trouble  the  fruit  much ; 
is  he  not' therefore  entitled  to  your  protection? 
—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

To  be  free  from  desire  is  money ;  to  be  free 
from  the  rage  of  perpetually  buying  something 
new  is  a  certain  revenue  ;  to  be  content  with 
what  we  possess  constitutes  the  greatest  and 
most  certain  of  riches. —  Cicero. 

 i  ■ — 4«> — •  

When  Plato  was  told  that  his  enemies  were 
making  very  free  use  of  his' name,  he  quietly 
replied  :  "  I  will  endeavor  so  to  live  that  no 
one  will  believe  them." 

ITEMS. 

J.  F.  Kinney,  special  commissioner  to  visit  and 
confer  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney,  has  made  a  very  lengthy  report,  which  en- 
tirely dissents  from  the  conclusions  in  the  published 
report  of  Gen.  Sanborn.  He  recommends  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  military  authority  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, and  suggests  that  the  Indians  be  located 
in  new  reservations.    He  says  : 

"A  reservation  is  .his  only  ark  of  safety.    As  long 
as  he  receives  your  presents  and  bounty,  outside  of 
reservations,  he  will  not  adopt  industrial  habits. 
Withdraw,  then,  agents  and  support  from  all  who  so 
remain,  and  transfer  them  to  the  military  depart- 
ment.   Subdue  the  five  or  six  thousand  who  are  now 
fighting  us,  and,  as  here  proposed,  make  the  condi- 
tion of  peace  a  prompt  resort  to  reservations.  When 
this  is  done  they  should  pass  under  the  charge  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  military  have  no  more 
control  over  tbem. 
"My  next  recommendation  is  that  five  Indian  dis- 


tricts be  created,  embracing  all  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  aud  that  three  sub-commissioners  be 
appointed  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  reside  therein.  Confer  upon  them  judicial  power 
to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  between  the 
Indians,  their  superintendents  and  agents,  with  full 
authority  to  examine  their  accounts,  and  to  reject  or 
approve,  as  they  may  think  best,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"  I  also  recommend  an  entire  separation  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  Department.  Our 
Indian  affairs  have  become  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  organization  of  a  separate  department 
for  their  proper  and  more  efficient  administration." 

Professor  Agassiz's  immense  collections  in  Bra- 
zil have  been  in  good  part  opened  and  arranged. 
They  include  50,000  specimens  of  fishes,  representing 
over  2200  species,  2000  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
new  to  science.  This  collection  now  exceeds  those 
of  the  British  Museum  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  united, 
containing  altogether  more  than  9000  species. 

A  new  telescope  has  been  invented  in  Paris  for  the 
examination  of  objects  situated  under  water,  and  it 
was  recently  tested  on  one  of  the  French  canals.  It 
is  reputed  to  have  enabled  the  observers  to  see  pen- 
cil marks  distinctly  at  a  depth  of  more  than  five  feet. 
Its  practical  application  will  be  to  the  examination 
of  the  hulls  of  ships,  without  placing  them  in  dock. 

In  a  railroad  of  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  the 
expansion  of  the  rails  caused  by  the  heat  of  summer 
amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  poiut 
of  contraction  in  winter.  This  expansion  is  all  taken 
up  by  the  joints  between  the  rails. 

Protection  to  Walls  and  Chimneys. — The  decay 
of  marble  fronts  and  other  constructions  of  stone 
into  which  lime  or  magnesia  enters  as  a  component, 
and  of  the  mortar  joints  in  brick  chimneys  and  walls, 
which  in  many  cities  has  become  so  serious  a  diffi- 
culty, is  attributed  to  the  continued  evolutions  of 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  combustion  of 
coal — each  ton  of  the  latter  being  capable  of  supply- 
ing about  seventy  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chemical  corrosion,  a  mechanical  disinte- 
gration is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  alternat- 
ing solution  of  the  sulphates  formed,  and  their  re- 
crystallization  on  the  surface  and  in  the  pores  of  the 
stone.  It  is  stated  that  this  action  can  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  applying  to  the  cleaned  sur- 
faces an  aqueous  solution  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  which,  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  pro- 
duces the  unalterable  diphosphate  of  lime.  For 
magnesian  limestones  baryta  may  be  added.  Tbe 
cost  of  materials  is  but  trifling,  and  one  gallon  of 
solution  will  give  two  coats  to  three  hundred  square 
feet  of  surface.  The  strength  of  the  stone,  and  its 
resistance  to  absorption  of  moisture,  are  said  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  process — a  matter  of  im- 
portance where  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  pores  of 
the  stone  is  one  cause  of  decay. 

The  Right  Whale. — It  is  the  general  belief  among 
whalers  that  the  sperm  whale  is  dying  out,  the  num- 
ber having  decreased  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  full  cargo.    The  right  whale,  however, 
still  maintains  its  own  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  only 
shifting  its  ground  to  regions  moreand  more  remote, 
j  The  Northern  fleet  from  New  Bedford  this  year  num- 
j  bers  one  hundred  and  two  vessels,  of  which  seventy- 
j  two  are  in  the  Arctic,  twenly  in  the  Ochotsk,  and 
j  ten  in  the  Kodiak  ground.   Nineteen  of  the  fleet  will 
|  probably  return  to  San  Francisco,  in  tbe  fall,  to  re- 
cruit, and  eighty- three  to  Honolulu,  from  which  lat- 
ter point,  should  the  average  catch  be  taken,  there 
will  be  shipped  between  50,000  and  60,000  barrels  of 
oil,  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  whalebone. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

The  solicitude  expressed  by  correspondents 
of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  in  relation  to  the 
hostilities  now  being  waged  betweeu  the  nation- 
al forces  and  the  Western  Indians,  has  doubtless 
been  shared  by  most  of  the  members  of  our 
Religious  Society,  and  the  inquiry  naturally 
arises — What  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  dread- 
ful conflict,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  lif^? 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Congres- 
sional Commission,  sent  out  to  treat  with  the 
Indians,  are  sincerely  desirous  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  may  be  concluded.  ^Until  the  Com- 
missioners shall  have  reported  to  Congress, 
there  appears  to  be  no  active  service  for  the 
friends  of  the  Indians  to  perform,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  examine 
the  subject,  and  reflect  upon  the  means  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  continuance  or  recurrence 
of  hostilities. 

A.11  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  this 
subject'are  aware  that  it  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  encroachments 
and  aggressions  of  the  frontier  settlers,  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  Indian  territory 
without  their  consent,  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
some  government  agents  in  their  dealings  with 
tha  Indians,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
consequent  corruption  of  morals. 

The  treaties  by  which  our  government  guar- 
anteed to  the  Indians  certain  reservations  of 


territory  were  doubtless  made  in  good  faith, 
and  intended  to  be  observed  ;  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  settlements  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  not 
then  foreseen,  nor  was  it  imagined  that  railroads 
and  telegraphs  would  so  soon  be  constructed 
through  that  vast  territory.  Where  great 
national  interests  are  concerned,  there  are  few 
governments — perhaps  n  me — that  pay  much 
regard  to  the  convenience,  or  even  to  the  rights, 
of  subordinate  communities,  whose  interests 
stand  in  the  way  of  great  public  enterprises. 
The  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  must  la- 
ment the  perpetration  of  injustice  towards  the 
most  ignorant,  no  less  than  towards  the  most 
enlightened  of  mankind;  but  to  restrain  the 
movements  and  prevent  the  aggressions  of  a 
population  like  that  on  our  Western  frontiers — 
so  eager,  so  adventurous,  so  grasping, — is  proba- 
bly beyond  the  power  of  any  government. 

The  present  safety  and  protection  of  the  In- 
dians depend  upon  thi  ir  removal,  from  that 
portion  of  the  territory  through  which  the  rail- 
roads are  being  constructed, — their  settlement 
on  lands  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage,  their 
relinquishment  of  hunting  as  a  dependence  for 
food,  and  their  adoption  oi  the  habits  of  civilized 
life.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  they  ought  to, 
as  soon  as  possible,  abandon  their  tribal  govern- 
ments, and  their  mode  of  holding  property  in 
common,  that  their  lands  should  be  divided 
^mong  the  families,  and  held  in  fee  simple,  and 
a  Republican  form  of  government  established- 
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among  thera.  In  the  Weekly  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  9th  month  14th,  there  is 
an  interesting  editorial  on  this  silbject,  from 
which  the  following  passage  has  been  se- 
lected : 

"  The  Indians  hold  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
American  people.  They  are  partly  wards  of  the 
nation,  partly  foreign  nations  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  our  country,  to  whom  is  assigned 
a  section  suited  in  character  and  extent  to 
their  nomadic  habits.  This  territory  is  profes- 
sedly secured  to  them  by  treaty.  They  own  it, 
and  are  more  independent  in  it  than  the  citi- 
zens of  our  States.  Yet  it  appears  that  their 
rights  in  their  territory  are  systematically  in- 
vaded ;  that  their  hunting  grounds  are  rendered 
worthless  by  the  cutting  of  roads  through  them. 
The  pending  difficulties  on  the  Western  frontier 
are  ascribed  to  the  building  of  the  Powder 
River  road  through  Indian  territory  without  the 
leave  of  the  owners.  Thi9  road  is  used  for  emi- 
grant trains.  As  long  as  there  are  fifty  hostile 
Indians  along  the  route  no  life  will  be  safe,  and 
the  sense  of  inscurity  will  render  the  route 


territory,  and  instructing  the  Indians,  they 
might  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable  future. 
The  Indians  must  be  subjected  to  the  civilizing 
influences  of  systematic  agriculture  and  legal 
government.  The  Cherokees  have  made  great 
advances  in  this  direction  ;  what  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  are  there  in  the  way  of  the  other 
tribes  ?  That  they  are  now  warlike  is  true  ;  so, 
recently,  was  the  whole  South.  The  Indians 
must  cease  to  be  warlike,  or  cease  to  be.  Ulti- 
mately they  must  be  citizenized  or  slaughtered. 
It  is  more  in  harmony  with  our  feelings  as  a 
Christian  people,  and  with  our  duty  as  guardians 
of  the  aboriginal  race,  to  try  to  civilize  them, 
than  to  persist  in  slaughtering  them.  Beside, 
the  latter  game  is  one  in  which  we  are  the 
greatest  losers j  so  there  is  the  selfish  considera- 
tion of  interest  also  to  approve  such  a  course. 
It  is  at  least  worth  trying,  long  and  earnestly, 
as  a  settled  policy  of  the  country,  until  its  utter 
impracticability  is  proven. 

To  accomplish  it  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
be  made  independent  of  the  Interior  and  War 
Departments,  and  its  chief  officer  should  have 


practically  worthless.  As  we  had  no  right  to  ;  responsibility  and-  power.  It  is  not  necessary 
make  the  road  without  consent  of  the  owners,  j  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet." 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  it  entirely  The  reference  here  made  to  the  Society  of 
than  to  keep  up  an  expensive  and  fruitless  war-  j  Friends  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  If  a 
fare,  which  is  like  fox  hunting  on  our  side,  and  field  of  labor  is  open  for  us  in  the  Indian  terri- 
accompanied  by  frightful  murders  upon  theirs?  j  tory,  and  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls  us  to. 
The  new  Pacific  railroad,  now  built  beyond  j  engage  in  it,  I  trust  that  obedience  will  not  be 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  will  carry  emigrants   by  a  ;  foundx  wanting. 

route  four  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  Pow-  j  The  fairest  pages  in  American  history  are 
der  river  road,  and  the  facilities  thus  opened  those  which  bear  witness  to  the  amicable  inter- 
should  be  suggestive  to  the  commissioners  ap-  j  course  and  enduring  friendship  that  have  al- 
pointed  to  adjust  our  Indian  difficulties.  ways  subsisted  between  the  Society  of  Friends 

There  are  nearly  half  a  million  Indians  in  and  the  Indians.  Our  predecessors  performed 
our  Western  territory.  Their  habits  of  life  j  long  and  painful  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
have  demanded  a  large  extent  of  country  for  j  ness,  and  spent  much  labor  and  treasure  in  or- 
hunting  purposes.  As  civilization  advances  '  der  to  impart  to  their  red  brethren  the  blessings 
their  means  of  living  decrease,  and  they  be-  !  of  civilization.  Not  only  were  they  visited  by 
come  enraged  against  the  white  man.  There  •  committees,  but  Friends  were  employed  as 
are  wicked  and  worthless  ruffians  among  the  !  agents  to  reside  among  them,  to  instruct  them 
whites  who  find  their  account  in  the  ruthless  in  husbandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  as- 
border  warfare  between  the  races,  and  who  per- '  sist  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Their 
petrate  oiittages  on  both  sides,  ascribing  them  \  sincere  endeavors  were  productive  of  much 
to  either,  as  suits  their  purposes.  In  time  this  benefit.  They  were  gratefully  appreciated  by 
must  cease.  The  progress  of  the  country  de"- >  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  and  brought  to 
mands  it,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  should  their  own  bosoms  the  consolation  that  always 
have  a  well  settled  Indian  policy  administered  LxesuUs  from  benevolent  effort, 
by  a  responsible  department.  The  treaties  Experience  teaches  that  for  religious  organi- 
made  by  Wm.  Penn  were  always  respected  by  [  zations,  as  well  as  for  the  natural  body,  exercise 
both  parties,  and  the  peaceful  sect  of  which  he  j  is  essential  to  health,  and  a  vigorous  life  always 
was  a  distinguished  member  have  been  tradi-  manifests  itself  by  action.  Let  not  our  sympa- 
tional  friends  of  the  aborigines,  and  always  thies  and  our  efforts  be  confined  to  the  narrow 
kindly  regarded  by  them.  We  have  often  circle  of  our  own  Society  or  our  own  neighbor- 
thought  that  if  the  Society  of  Friend?,  who  so  ;  hood,  but  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and 
succes  fully  colonized  and  civilized  the  Sene  j  carry  consolation  to  those  who  are  ready  to  per- 
cas  in  Western  New  York,  and  with  such  judg-  j  ish.  Those  among  us  who  are  called  to  go  on 
ment  and  benevolence  managed  their  affairs  errands  of  mercy,  or  of  gospel  love,  should  nofr 
with  the  Government,  could  be  induced  to  take  !  hesitate  to  accept  from  their  brethren  the  aicfi 
charge  of  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  Indian  that  may  be  needful,  and  those  who  are  blessed 
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with  abundance  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
contribute  liberally  to  works  of  charity.  "  I 
have  showed  you,"  said  the  Apostle  Paul,  to 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  u  how  that 
so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said,  'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHRIST. 

How  exalted  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple in  the  school  of  Christ !  It  is  exalted,  if 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  studies  of  this  world,  the  student  in  philoso- 
phy, science,  or  literature,  will  esteem  it  the 
highest  possible  privilege  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  great  master  in  those  various  depart- 
ments. The  student  in  philosophy,  could  he  en- 
joy the  instructions  of  a  Newton  or  of  a  Bacon, 
how  exalted  a  privilege  would  he  deem  it.  The 
student  in  geology  who  would  study  out  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  our  earth's  formation,  could 
he  go  with  Hugh  Miller  through  the  glens  and 
over  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  as  written  upon  the  everlast- 
ing rock,  would  esteem  it  a  glorious  and  exalted 
privilege.  But,  behold  !  here  is  One  who  was 
present  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid.  The  student  in  astronomy,  could  he  have 
the  instructions  of  a  Galileo  or  of  a  Laplace, 
how  exalted  a  privilege  would  he  consider  it ! 
But,  behold!  here  is  One  that  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  and  calleth  the  name  of  each. 
The  student  in  theology,  could  he  enjoy  the  in- 
structions of  aWesley  come  down  from  heaven- 
could  he  listen  to  him  as,  in  terse  and  expres- 
sive language,  he  discoursed  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  how  he  would  rejoice  in  such  a  glorious 
privilege  !  Or,  Christian  disciple,  desirous  of  be- 
coming instructed  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  the 
hidden  mystery  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
the  believer,  were  I  permitted  to  announce  that 
the  sainted  Fletcher  would  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  would  from  this  desk  discourse  to 
you  this  afternoon,  with  what  beating  hearts'  and 
glad  countenances  would  you  come  up  to  the 
place  of  assembly  !  But,  behold  !  a  greater  than 
Wesley  or  Fletcher  is  here,  and  thou  mayest 
sit  down  at.  His  feet  and  listen  to  the  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom  that  fell  from  His  lips,  and 
thus  thou  mayest  feel  the  throbbing  of  His  heart 
as  it  beats  in  sympathy  with  thine  own. —  Clark. 

DARK  HOURS. 

To  every  man  there  are  many  dark  hours  ; 
hours  when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his 
best  enterprise  ;  hours  when  his  heart's  dearest 
hopes  appear  delusive  •  hours  when  he  feels  him- 
self unequal  to  the  burden,  when  all  his  aspira- 
tions seem  worthless.  Let  no  one  think  that  he 
alone  has  dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity.  They  are  the  touchstone  to  try 
whether  we  are  current  coin  or  not. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GEORGE  FOX. 

George  Fox  was  careful  to  go  forth  in  gospel 
missions  as-  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord,  and 
abundantly  testified  to  the  necessity  of  walking 
or  moving  in  "  the  light."  See  his  Address  to 
Friends  in  the  Ministry.  R.  H. 

"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  you  all : 
Every  one  in  the  measure  of  the  life,  wait,  that 
with  it  all  your  minds  may  be  guided  up  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  to  receive  power  from  Him 
and  wisdom,  that  with  it  you  may  be  ordered  to 
His  glory,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  All  keep 
in  the  light  and  life,  that  judgeth  down  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  light  and  life.  So  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  be  with  you  all,  and  keep 
your  meetings  everywhere,  being  guided  by 
that  of  God;  by  that  you  may  see  the  Lord 
among  you,  who  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,  that  men  who  come  ifato  the 

world  might  believe  All  Friends  that 

speak  in  public,  see  that  it  be  in  the  life  of  God, 
for  that  brings  to  God  the  fruits  of  that  which 
shall  never  wither.  ...  So  in  that  wait  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve you  in  it,  whereby  you  may  come  to  feel 
the  light,  that  comprehends  time  and  the  world 
and  fathoms  it,  which  believes  in  and  gives  you 
victory  over  the  world.  Here  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  received,  which  subdues  ail  the  con- 
trary, and  puts  off  the  garments  that  will  staia 
and  pollute." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  is  cause  of  congratulation  that  there  is 
an  increasing  desire  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Religious  Society  that  its  borders 
should  be  enlarged  and  its  stakes  strengthened. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Intelligencer  bearing  upon  this  subject 
are  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is 
well  for  members  of  the  Society  to  present,  from 
time  to  time,  such  suggestions  as  they  may  be- 
lieve adapted  to  its  present  condition  and  calcu- 
lated to  advance  its  best  interests,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  every  wholesome  reform  has  been 
effected.  When  compared  with  most  other  re- 
ligious Societies,  we  are  comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  an  organi- 
zation which  has  effected  so  much  good  in  the 
past,  should,  after  two  Of  three  centuries,  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christendom  is  divided.  Nor  can  this  be  the 
case,  if  its  members  are  true  to  the  great  trust 
committed  to  their  care, 

A  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present  his- 
tory of  the  Society  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  apa  hy  which  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents deplores. 

George  Fox  and  his  cotemporaries  were  griev- 
ously persecuted  both  by  Church  and  State; 
they  made  religion  the  business  of  their  lives, 
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and  the  early  records  abundantly  attest  that 
many  of  them  were  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  not  only  in  resisting  encroachments  on 
their  religious  liberty,  but  in  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  their  principles  by  personal  efforts  and 
through  the  press.    They  taught  diligently  to 
their  children  what  they  found  to  be  sufficient 
for  themselves,  and  when  driven  by  persecution 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Western  world,  they 
seldom  built  a  meeting-house  without  providing 
a  school-house  in  the  same  locality  where  their 
children  could  be  instructed  under  their  direc- 
tion.   A  large  number  of  men  and  women 
among  them  were  engaged  in  the  ministry  and 
travelled  extensively  in  the  service,  and  their 
powerful  appeals  were  instrumental  in  gather- 
ing thousands  to  the  church.    But  the  times 
have  changed.    Persecution  for  opinion's  sake 
has  ceased.    The  descendants  of  the  persecuted 
despised  Quakers  of  the  early  generation  have 
become  as  a  body  rich,  respectable  and  ease 
loving,  and  though  they  may  be  strenuous  in  out- 
ward observances  and  careful  to  observe  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Discipline,  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  that  zeal  for  the  truth 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  early  fath- 
ers.   The  Discipline  of  the  Society  has  been 
formed  at  different  periods  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  generation  that  formed  it;  and 
while  the  writer  would  not  desire  to  modify  it 
to  meet  the  weaknesses  of  its  members,  yet  he 
believes  further  changes  are  needed  to  adapt  it 
to  the  present  generation.   Let  any  one  compare 
a  copy  of  the  Discipline  of  100  years  ago  with 
our  present  code,  and  he  will  discover  how 
many  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
necessary  wants  of  each  generation.    Before  the 
alteration  of  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  was 
computed  that  a  large  majority  of  cases  that 
claimed  the  disciplinary  attention  of  Monthly 
Meetings  were  for  "  outgoings  in  marriage  "  and 
the  records  of  our  meetings  would  probably  show 
that  a  large  number  of  these  offenders  against 
the  Discipline  lost  their  right  in  the  Society. 

How  many  in  consequence  have  been  scatter- 
ed, or  gathered  into  other  folds,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  These  changes  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  have  had,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  a  beneficial  effect,  and  there  are  other 
provisions  which  might  be  profitably  modified. 

Take  for  instance  the  admission  of  members. 
An  applicant  must  first  apply  to  the  overseers 
and  when  they  are  satisfied,  the  case  is  forward- 
ed to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  when  another  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  often'  several  months  before  a  final  re- 
port is  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  serious, 
seeking  minds,  have  been  discouraged  from  mak- 
ing application  through  a  difhdence  of  their 


ness  to  be  considered  as  making  a  religious  profes- 
sion of  which  they  feel  themselves  unworthy.  In 
some  of  the  meetings  belonging  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  regular 
attenders  are  not  in  actual  membership,  while 
in  nearly  all  there  are  some,  who,  if  the  way 
were  made  more  easy,  would  connect  themselves 
with  the  Society,  and  the  religious  interests  of 
both  parties  would  thereby  be  promoted.  By 
the  census  of  1863  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  3480  minors,  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
member  and  the  children  not  members.  In  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  Monthly  Meetings  were  re- 
quested, if  way  should  open,  to  appoint  commit- 
tees to  visit  and  encourage  their  members,  and 
if  the  same  encouragement  could  be  extended 
to  the  two  classes  alluded  to,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  mem- 
bership. 

While  there  is  evidently  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence in  many  places,  and  while  we  may  lament 
the  decline  of  primitive  zeal,  yet  I  cannot  unite 
with  the  discouraging  view  presented  by  your 
correspondent  T.  H.  S.,  of  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  our  Society.  There  a^e 
evidences  of  life  and  energy  among  its  members 
which,  if  properly  cherished,  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve will  result  in  much  good. 

There  probably  was  never  more  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose  than  now  exists  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  its  branches,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  extends  to  similar  bodies  in  unity  with 
us.  The  disturbing  causes  which  a  few  years 
since  produced  shyness,  and  a  separation  of 
feeling,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  removed 
and  are  succeeded  by  that  regard  for  the  views 
and  feelings  of  each  other  which  is  so  necessary 
to  an  efficient  organization. 

The  formation  of  "  Friends'  Publication  As- 
sociation/' for  disseminating  cur  principles  by 
tracts  and  the  works  of  approved  authors,  will 
produce,  we  may  hope,  a  revival  of  interest,  and 
the  establishment  of  First-day  schools,  and  the 
recent  convention  held  at  Westchester,  Penna., 
of  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  children,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  both  of  these 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  young 
er  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  felt  the 
want  of  these  agencies,  and  have  entered  into 
the  work  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  is  equally 
noticeable  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  First- 
day  School  Conference,  we  are  informed  that 
"  the  younger  portion  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves  on  this  interesting  subject,  very 
generally  deplored  the  want  of  co-workers  from 
among  those  of  riper  years  and  fuller  experi- 
ence/'' The  Bible  classes  and  religious  confer- 
ences which  have  been  formed  in  various  neigh- 


quaiifications  for  membership  and  an  unwilling-  j  borhoods,  are  also  evidences,  to  my  mind,  of  a 
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revival  of  religious  interest,  and  most  cordially 
do  I  respond  to  your  Editorial  in  the  28th  No., 
iu  which  these  subjects  are  embraced.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  statement  of  T.  H.  S.  re- 
specting the  census  of  1829  and  1863.  When 
the  first  census  was  taken,  the  Society  was  in 
a  state  of  ferment  growing  out  of  the  separation, 
which  was  then  hardly  effected,  and  many  of  the 
records  were  in  possession  of  Orthodox  Friends. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable 
entire  accuracy  was  arrived  at,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  the  numbers  were  over-estimated.  The 
census  of  1863  was  taken  by  direction  of  the 
Representative  Committee,  in  order  that  the 
documents  issued  by  it  might  be  furnished  to 
all  the  members,  and  we  presume  it  is  general- 
ly accurate. 

In  the  census  of  1829,  Shrewsbury  and  Rah- 
way  Quarterly  Meeting  is  reported  as  having 
685  members,  and  soon  after  they  were  attach- 
ed to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  course 
are  not  included  in  the  census  of  1863. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  statistics,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  plan  pursued  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  which  might  be  profit- 
ably adopted  by  similar  bodies  in  this  country. 

The  Subordinate  Meetings  are  required  to 
furnish  annually  a  tabular  statement,  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  the 
following  questions  are  answered.  How  many 
particular  meetings  are  there  and  what  are  the 
number  of  members,  and  how  many  habitual  at- 
tenders  not  members,  and  how  many  marriages, 
births  and  deaths,  convincements,  resignations, 
reinstatements  and  disownments  ?  By  answer- 
ing these  questions,  every  Monthly  Meeting 
would  annually  revise  its  records,  a  supervisory 
care  would  be  exercised  over  members  and  at- 
tenders,  and  the  objects  of  a  Christian«ehurch 
would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  more  fully  carried 
out.  P. 
10th  mo.  6,  1867. 


MAXIMS  OF  BISHOP  MIDDLETON. 

Persevere  against  discouragements.  Keep 
your  temper.  Employ  leisure  in  study,  and 
always  have  some  work  in  hand.  Be  punctual 
and  methodical  in  business,  and  never  procras- 
tinate. Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self- 
possession,  and  do  not  be  talked  out  of  conviction. 
Rise  early,  and  be  an  economist  of  time.  Main- 
tain dignity  without  the  appearance  of  pride ; 
manner  is  something  with  everybody,  and 
everything  wijth  some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse, 
attentive  and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acquiesce 
in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not 
forward  to  assign  reasons  to  those  who  have  no 
right  to  ask.  Think  nothing  in  conduct  unim- 
portant or  indifferent.  Rather  set  than  follow 
examples.  Practice  strict  temperance,  and  in 
your  transactions,  remember  the  final  account. 


"JUDGE  NOT  THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  world  is  full  of 
such  judgments  as  are  here  forbidden  ;  needless, 
uncharitable,  false,  and  hypocritical  judgments. 

How  little  of  our  conversation  upon  the  faults 
of  others  is  in  any  sense  necessary  !  Most  often 
we  go  out  of  our  way  to  introduce  it.  We  want 
something  to  talk  of,  and  this  comes.  No  sense 
of  duty  actuates  us.  Our  little  help  is  not 
wanted  in  branding  crimes  which  society  is 
ashamed  of.  And  as  £,r  the  smaller  faults  or 
follies  of  our  neighbors,  if  they  pass  without 
censure  no  harm  is  done.  Our  judgments  are 
often  gratuitous,  willing,  wanton  judgments; 
passed  in  idleness  and  unconcern  ;  prompted  by 
no  feeling  of  duty  ;  far,  far  worse,  therefore, 
than  any  dulness,  than  any  silence. 

And  if  needless,  then  uncharitable  too. 
There  can  be  no  charity  in  taking  for  our  sub- 
ject one  whom  we  cannot  praise  and  need  not 
blame.  But  far  more  than  this.  Examine  the 
judgments.  How  full  of  suspicion !  How  un- 
willing to  allow  merit  not  patent !  How  ready 
to  imagine  a  bad  motive,  where  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  (man  being  the  judge)  we  cannot 
see  nor  know  it !  How  prone  to  put  the  worst 
possible  construction,  instead  of  the  best  ! 
How  unwilling  to  regard  any  man  as  actuated  by 
a  pure  disinterestedness  or  a  lofty  principle  ! 
The  judgments  passed  in  society  upon  our 
fellow-men  are  as  uncharitable  in  their  nature 
as  they  are  needless  in  their  utterance. —  G.  J. 
Vauyhait. 

 •—«»»—•  

THE  HIDDEN  MANNA. 

BY  H.  W.  B. 

"  To  him  that  overcometh  wiU  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna." 

We  are  incessantly  tempted,  in  this  life,  to 
conform  our  ethical  conduce  either  to  our  direct 
or  implied  r hysical  condition.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural, but  not  too  good  a  tendency  to  make  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  ethical  truth  and  duty 
conform  to  natural  law  and  then  to  inter- 
pret natural  law  on  the  side  of  selfishness. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life — in  the  family, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  business,  in  their  whole 
estate— men  are  strongly  inclined,  if  not  to  give 
up  right  and  duty,  yet  to  moderate  their  ideas 
of  what  is  right;  to  take  on  milder  conceptions 
of  duty ;  to  see  if  the  cross  cannot  be  evaded  or 
avoided,  or  to  make  it  as  inconspicuous  as  pos-  - 
sible.  That  tendency  is  natural,  using  the  word 
natural  m  its  lowest  acceptation. 

There  is  always  present,  more  or  less  obtru- 
sively, the  economic  argument  in  the  soul,  and 
we  often  find  ourselves  resorting  to  it  to  excuse 
ourselves  from  adhering  to  that  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  us.  When  we  are  irradiated  with 
conceptions  of  Christian  life,  when  we  have 
heroic  ideals,  we  mean  to  be  absolutely  true  men  ; 
we  mean  to  have  an  unadulterated  faith  in  G-od  j 
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we  mean  to  have  the  utmost  sincerity  of  life ;  we 
mean  to  burn  with  a  courage  that  shall  never 
know  obliquity  ;  we  mean  to  be  enterprising, 
abounding  in  work.  And  yet,  when  we  come  out 
of  the  inspirational  hours  that  sometimes  come  to 
us,  and  entev  upon  the  actual  experience  of  life, 
we  come  into  the  economic  and  argumentative 
mood.  And  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  proper 
in  our  circumstances — which  are  always  pecu- 
liar—  for  us  to  do  so  and  so.  And  in  this  mood 
we  are  always  tempted  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  cogency  and  urgency  of  the  reasons 
which  incline  us  to  fulfil  our  duties,  and  to  argue 
whether  it  is  best  for  us,  or  ours,  and  for  the 
world  about  us,  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of 
duty  which  is  opened  before  us. 

Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  these 
casuistical  questions  are  not  a  part  of  our  neces- 
sity, but  I  do  say  that  the  application  of  truths 
and  principles  requires  right  judgment  and  the 
continuous  exercise  thereof.  It  is  not  half  so 
much  trouble  to  know  what  the  truth  is  in 
general  as  it  is  to  know  what  the  truth  is  at 
any  particular  time,  and  in  its  applications  to 
particular  phases  of  experience.  And  it  is  at 
this  point,  not  that  we  are  necessarily  deceived, 
but  that  we  are  extremely  liable  to  lean  toward 
a  compliance  with  worldly  ways  and  customs, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  along  easier  ;  for  the 
sake  of  having  more  certain,  solid,  assured 
success. 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  said 
the  Saviour,  when  he  was  himself  tempted. 
And  the  promise  of  our  text  is,  Do  not  comply 
with  evil  under  any  circumstances;  do  not  give 
way  to  worldly  counsels,  where  they  are  distinct- 
ly opposite  to  spiritual  counsels;  do  not  consume 
yourselves  with  anxieties;  do  not  use  your 
strength  needlessly;  do  not  expend  it  on  this 
thing  or  that  when  it  might  be  better  spent  on 
something  else;  do  not  judge  your  prosperity 
by  outward  signs  alone,  and  you  shall  have  your 
reward.  I  will  give  to  every  man  that  means 
to  maintain  a  godly  and  pure  life — to  every  such 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  trials,  whatever  may 
be  his  perils,  and  whatever  may  be  his  induce- 
ments, if  he  only  will  overcome  his  temptations, 
I  will  give  a  hidden  support.  I  will  feed  him 
inwardly.  As  the  Israelite  had  visible  manna, 
so  he  shall  have  manna  that  is  invisible,  hidden, 
mystic. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  more  apparent  to 
men  of  the  world  than  for  a  man  to  stand,  as  it  is 
said,  in  his  own  light;  for  a  man  to  give  up  posi- 
tive, in  many  respects,  it  may  be  innocent  good, 
for  the  sake  of  some  notion,  some  ism,  some 
moral  scruple.  "But  yet  it  has  been  the  expe- 
rience and  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  can 
count  of  blessed  saints  in  heaven,  and  of  multi- 
tudes that  still  dwell  upon  earth,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  its  conflicts,  that,  no  matter  how  rugged 
or  steep  the  path  may  have  been,  they  have 


been  best  fed  and  best  sustained  when  they 
i'have  followed  Christ  the  nearest.  I  will  not  say 
!  that  those  who  follow  Christ  at  all  hazards  will 
j  be  best  sustained  outwardly,  (though  they  will 
have  enough  for  their  outward  wants;  or,  when 
they  do  not  have  this,  what  is  better,  they  will 
die);  but  they  will  have,  in  spite  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, more  of  those  ends  for  which  men 
strive  than  they  could  have  attained  if  they  had 
conformed  to  the  world. 

Why  do  men  strive?  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  use  of  our  faculties  that  makes  men  indus- 
trious and  enterprising;  that  leads  them  to 
become  engineers,  mechanics,  labouring  men, 
or  scholars.  There  is  pleasure  in  a  life  of  activity. 
But  mainly  men  are  living  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  themselves  with  a  multitude  of  world- 
ly benefits;  that  they  may  have  a  broader  foun- 
dation for  their  family;  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  derive  more  enjoyment  from  leisure  ; 
that  they  may  multiply  the  sources  of  their 
improvement.  In  other  words,  various  joy,  that 
shall  develop  the  mind,  and  fill  up  the  heart; 
the  evading  of  evil,  which  is  a  reflex  seeking 
for  possible  joy — this  is  that  which  is  the  uni- 
versal ?pring,  the  grand  motive,  of  human  action; 
and  when  you  take  away  from  a  man  the  fear 
of  evil  and  the  hope  of  joy,  you  paralyze  him. 
No  man  would  be  more  than  a  leaf  on  a  stream 
Jhat  had  not  this  fear  or  this  hope. 

Now,  it  is  the  experience  of  men,  and  one  of 
those  experiences  which  we  come  to  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  and  which  dawn  upon  us  only  after  we 
have  gone  through  a  long  course  of  struggle, 
that,  after  all,  we  find  more  happiness  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  Christian  duty  at  every 
hazard  and  sacrifice  than  we  would  have  found 
with  unobstruoted  freedom  along  the  course  of 
prosperity. 

Let  me  take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  man 
that  pursues  the  most  innocent  course  of  life. 
It  is  thought  of  industry  that  it  is  good;  that 
it  is  right ;  that  it  is  praiseworthy.  It  is.  But 
little  by  little  man  in  the  course  of  duty  perils 
himself  for  others'  sake,  and  begins  to  undermine 
his  health  and  strength.  And  men  say,  "  It  is 
a  pity  that  this  man  should  not  have  avoided 
this  excessive  taxation  upon  his  physical  system. 
There  is  moderation  in  all  things."  But  I  have 
taken  notice  that,  when  it  is  moral  things, 
moderation  is  known  to  all  men  ;  and  when  it 
is  physical  things,  moderation  is  known  to  no- 
body. There  is  a  general  public  sentiment  that 
zeal  and  fervor  for  the  animal  system  is  all 
right  enough ;  but  that  for  the  moral  nature 
there  should  be  great  moderation  and  self-re- 
straint. And  so  men  look  with  pity  upon  a  man 
that  has  been  laid  aside  from  activity  by  reason 
of  over- exertion  in  the  discharge  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  that  can  be  known  in  the  provi- 
denee  of  God. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  still  enforcedly;  and  yet  j 
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many  a  man  has  learned,  after  the  first  days  of 
bitterness,  that  he  could  reap  more  joy  bed- 
ridden than  he  coujd  on  his  feet. 

It  is  the  royal  road  to  learn  of  love.    Is  there 
anything  better  than  that  a  man  should  love 
bis  wife,  or  that  a  woman  should  love  her  hus- 
band ?    Is  there  anything  nobler  than  the  love 
which  they  give  to  their  children  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  that  is  a   more  fit  emblem  of  heaven 
than  a  Christian  family,  where  conscience,  and 
knowledge,  and  pure  and  true  love  unite  all  the 
members  of  it?  And  may  not  a  man  say,  with 
I  some  reason,  "Let  us  build  here  three  taber- 
nacles, and  abide  in  this  paradise  of  God  ?" 
But  in  the  providence  of  God  one  child  dies, 
i    and  another  child  is  prostrated  with  sickness, and 
;   alienations  come  in  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
family  circle,  and  the  household  is  divided  and 
\   scattered,  and  the  paradise  is  invaded,  and  thorns 
1   and  thistles  come  up  where  were  blo«soms  and 
i    fruits  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  man  is 
I  tempted  to  charge  God  falsely.  And  where  there 
has  been  such  temptation,  and  waste,  and  sick- 
I  ness,  and  desolation,  and  the  heart.has  been  bur- 
I  dened  with  sorrow,  and  the  head  has  been  bow- 
ed down  with  grief,  and  suffering  has  written  its 
lines  on  the  face,  at  last,  though  for  the  present 
these  things  are  not  joyous,  they  begin  to  bring 
patience,  and  inwardness,  and  hunger  for  that 
which  the  earth  cannot  supply,  and  to  cause  the 
soul  to  cry  out,  "O  God,  feed  me,  and  give  me  the 
manna  out  of  the  cloud  and  darkness.  "  How 
many  persons  have  come  at  last  to  bear  witness, 
"I  have  learned  what  I  could  not  have  learned 
if  I  had  been  spared  from  sorrow/' 

There  is  nothing  that  is  better,  seen  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view,  than  to  build  up 
1  society  by  material  productions  and  external 
wealth.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  that 
undervalues  these  things.    But  you  know  very 
well  that  we  are  dwelling  in  communities  where 
everything  is  as  uncertain  as  a  shepherd's  tent. 
You  build  up  your  fortune-,  and  God  takes  it 
down  almost  as  often  as  the  patriarchs  did 
their  tents.    You  are  feeding  from  pasture  to 
pasture.    And  you  are  finding  that  here  and 
there  God  meets  you  with  overthrow  and  re- 
verse.   And  you  feel,  "  To  what  profit  is  it 
that  I  have  served  God  ?  What  is  there  for  me, 
whose  whole  life  seems  cross-plowed  and  cross- 
harrowed  I"    And  you  are  tempted  to  com- 
plain of  the  allotments  of  Providence.    But  do 
|  you  suppose  a  man's  life  consists  in  the  abun 
!    dance  of  the  things  that  he  possesses  ?  Is 
this  your  estimate  of  man,  that  he  is  a  thing  to 
put  raiment  on  ?  Is  it  your  idea  of  life  to  build 
a  treasure-house  and  put  gold  in  it  ?  Have  you 
j  never  had  a  conception  of  the  royalty  of  sonship, 
and  learned  to  love  God  and  your  fellow  men 't 
\   And  though  all  your  worldly  possessions  have 
!   been  scattered,  is  there  nothing  left  for  you  ? 
I  Are  you  bankrupt  because  you  have  neither  sil- 
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ver  nor  gold.  Why,  you  have  come  to  that 
state  in  which  all  the  holy  men  on  earth  were  ! 
Prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  ministering  teach- 
ers of  God,  and  the  best  men  that  have  dwelt 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay 
their  head.  Silver  and  gold  had  they  none. 
But  they  had  manhood;  they  had  courage,; 
they  had  the  power  to  sing  and  pray  ;  they  had 
that  which  enabled  them  to  influence  men  for 
good.  And  there  are  many  such  now  a-days. 
And  to  them  I  say,  bear  this  witness  among 
your  fellow-men  :  "  God  comforts  me ;  he 
makes  my  life  bet'er  than  any  power  on  the 
globe  could  make  it ;  food  which  no  man  can 
give  gives  he  to  me — hidden  food,  soul  manna. 
And  so  I  am  sustained  in  going  through  perse- 
cutions for  righteousness'  sake." — N.Y.  Ind. 


POWER  OF  A  GENTLE  REBUKE. 

A  number  of  passengers  were  discussing  the 
exciting  questions  of  the  day  on  board  a  steam- 
boat on  one  of  our  Western  rivers.  Oaths  were 
frequently  heard;  and  one  man,  in  particular, 
in  almost  every  sentence  used  the  name  of  his 
Maker  in  a  most  irreverent  manner. 

Away  from  this  excited  party,  but  within 
hearing  distance,  sat  a  young  lady  with  her 
husband  and  friends.  The  profanity  was  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  they  seemed  shocked  by  its 
boldness.  They  could  talk,  but  the  timid, 
shrinking  lady  could  act.  "  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer,"  she  said,  as  she  left  her  seat,  and  glided 
into  the  circle  of  the  now  loud  and  angry  dis- 
putants. Placing  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
one  who  had  shocked  her  by  his  oaths,  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  she  begged  him  not 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  to  think  how 
soon  he  might  be  called  to  meet  Him  in  eterni- 
ty. She  said  a  few  more  words,  and,  frightened 
at  her  boldness,  she  burst  into  tears  and  left 
them. 

The  next  day,  before  the  boat  reached  its 
destination,  the  man  came  to  this  lady,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  thanked  her  earnestly  for  her  ret 
proof,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  forget  your  kind 
words;  I  will  try  and  be  a  different  man,  and 
live  for  the  eternity  awaiting  me."  A  few 
months  after,  the  lady  was  called  from  earth. 
The  influence  of  that  open  and  decided  rebuke 
will  only  be  known  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Many  of  us  can  shudder,  and  deplore  the  open 
wickedness  about  us,  but  how  many  of  us  have 
the  -decision  of  Christian  character  to  enable 
us  to  reprove  sin  in  the  right  spirit  when  the 
opportunity  is  given  us  ? 

The  Character  of  Richter  is  too  marked 
to  be  easily  misunderstood.  His  prominent 
traits  are  tenderness  and  manliness— qualities 
which  are  seldom  found  united  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree as  in  him.    Qver  all  he  sees,  over  all  he 
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writes,  are  spread  the  sunbeams  of  a  cheerful 
spirit — the  light  of  inexhaustible  human  love. 
Every  sound  of  human  joy,  as  human  sorrow, 
finds  a  deep-resounding  echo  in  his  bosom.  In 
every  man  he  loves  his  humanity  only,  not  his 
superiority.  The  avowed  object  of  all  his  lit- 
erary labors  was  to  raise  up  again  the  down- 
sunken  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immortality, 
and  in  an  egotistical,  revolutionary  age,  to  warm 
again  our  sympathies  which  have  now  grown 
cold.  Not  less  boundless  is  his  love  for  nature 
— for  this  outward,  beautiful  world.    In  his 

mind  all  this  became  idealised  

This  spirit  of  love  was  not  weakness  but 
strength;  it  was  united  in  him  with  great  man- 
liness. The  sword  of  his  spirit  had  been  forged 
and  beaten  by  poverty ;  its  temper  had  been 
tried  by  a  thirty  years  war.  It  was  not  broken, 
or  «ven  blunted,  but  rather  strengthened  and 
sharpened  by  the  blows  it  gave  and  received. 
And,  possessing  this  noble  spirit  of  humanity, 
endurance,  and  self-denial,  he  made  literature 
his  profession,  as  if  he  had  been  divinely  com- 
missioned to  write. — Longfellow. 

FRIENDS'  INT  ELL  I GENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  19,  1867. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Lyceum  was  held  on  the  8th 
inst.  It  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  at 
tendance  was  large.  Several  original,  instruc- 
tive essays  were  read,  one  of  which,  "  The 
Cricket,"  is  published  in  our  present  number. 

The  Freedmen's  Appeal. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  "Appeal,"  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  from  "  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the*  Freedmen." 
During  the  vacation  of  the  Teachers,  we  min- 
gled socially  with  them,  and  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  earnest  steadfastness  with 
which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  work,  re- 
gardless of  the  many  privations  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  last  Annual  Report  has 
been  generally  circulated,  and  we  hope  will  be 
read. 

The  letters  from  the  Teachers,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  it,  are  full  of  interest,  and  give  to 
the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished through  their  instrumentality. 

Married,  at  Oak  Hill,  Phila.,  Tenth  month  10th, 
1867,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  groom  is  a 
member,  Joseph  S,,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Ann  C. 
Lovering,  and  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Daniel  C.  and 
Susan  S.  Cowgill,  of  Dover,  Del. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  near  Salem,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Ninth  mo., 
1867,  Abigail,  wife  of  Robert  Batten,  aged  about  70 
years;  an  exemplary  member  of  Salem  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Tenth  month, 

1867,  Tabitha  A.,  wife  of  Joshua  Clendenon,  in  her 
49th  year  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

In  the  prime  of  life  this  Friend  has  been  removed 
from  the  midst  of^an  interesting  family,  to  whom 
she  was  a  faithful  wife  and  mother.  Having  prop- 
erly fulfilled  her  duties  here  on  earth,  may  she  not 
be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  the  righteous — an  ever- 
lasting home  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

— — ,  on  the  11th  inst.,  William  P.  Pusey,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  near  Attleboro,  Mary  R. 

Paxson,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  daughter  of 
Samuel  H.  Paxson  ;  members  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 


Errata. — Page  481,  second  column,  8th  line,  for 
"mockery"  read  "working."  Page  482,  second 
column,  8th  line,  for  "  conventionale,"  read  "  con- 
ventional." 

THE  PENNA.  PEACE  SOCIETY 
Will  hold  a  Meeting  at  Friends'  Meetihg-House, 
Gwynedd,  on  First-day  afternoon,  the  20th  inst ,  at 
2  o'clock. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  Friends,  the  following 
list  of  First-day  Schools  is  published.  Although  full 
reports  have  not  been  received,  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  nearly  or  quite  1000  children  attend,  more  or 
less  frequently.  Full  reports  from  all  schools  of  this 
kind  is  particularly  requested,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  ihe  care  of  "  Emmor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia." 

Reading,  Pa.  ;  Green  St.  Meeting-House,  Phila- 
delphia; Germantown,  Phila.  ;  Alloway's  Creek,  N. 
J.;  Sal<±m,  N.  J;  Goose  Creek  Meeting-House,  Lin- 
coln, Va.  ;  Colored  School,  Lincoln,  Va. ;  West 
Branch,  Pa.  ;  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  ;  Baltimore,  Md, ; 
Race  St.  Meeting-House,  Phila.  ;  Boston,  N.  Y. ; 
Goshen,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  ;  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Miami 
Meeting-House,  Ohio  ;  Richmond,  Ind.  ;  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Ohio. 

The  last  named  is  taught  by  members  of  both  di- 
visions of  Friends. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  the  following  con- 
ferences, in  regard  to  First-day  Schools,  and  invite 
the  attendance  of  Friends  generally. 

At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Lombard  St.,  Balti- 
more, on  Fourth-day  evening,  Tenth  month  30th,  at 
7^  o'clock,  (being  Yearly  Meeting  week  ) 

At  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  Phila.,  on  Seventh- 
day  morning,  Eleventh  month  2d,  at  10^  o'clock. 

Communications  from  absent  Friends,  and  accounts 
of  any  First-day  Schools  amongst  Friends,  will  be 
acceptable,  and  may  be  addressed  to  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
171  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  care  of  E. 
Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonably 
than  to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above  reason. 
— Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CRICKET. 
BY  J.  G.  HUNT. 

"And  with  childlike  credulous  affection, 
We  behold  those  tender  wings  expand  ; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

We  would  interest  our  young  readers  a  little 
in  the  habits  and  structure  of  the  common 
cricket.       ,  . 

Naturalists  call  him  Acheta,  and  our  species 
is  not  the  same  as  the  English  cricket.  His 
social  chirp  about  the  house,  or  in  the  fields, 
these  pensive  autumn  afternoons,  surely  has 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us,  even  if  it  has  not 
awakened  the  curiosity  to  discover  how  this 
curious  noise  is  made. 

A  short  walk  in  the  fields,  or  along  some 
grassy  lane,  will  reveal  to  us  many  of  these 
nimble  fellows  skipping  about  and  perhaps 
chirping  away  in  all  the  gladness  of  summer 
life.  What  a  merry  time  they  seem  to  have  of 
it !  When  oilier  songs  cease,  and  the  light 
fades,  and  silence  creeps  over  all  out-door  things, 
the  cricket's  shrill  chirp  is  loudest,  reminding 
us  that  summer  is  over,  and  the  time  of  ripe 
nuts  and  brown  leaves  is  at  hand. 

With  his  strong  fore  legs  and  hard  jaws  the 
cricket  digs  holes  in  the  banks,  often  more  than 
a  foot  in  depth,  and  into  these  he  escapes  for 
safety,  and  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  nearly  torpid 
condition.  The  mother  cricket  is  much  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  furnished  with  an  oviposi- 
tor, an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  posterior 
of  her  body.  Xhis  organ  is  composed  of  two 
separable  pieces,  like  the  two  halves  of  a  tube 
split  longitudinally,  but  capable  of  in  ting  accu- 
rately together,  and  the  canal  thus  formed  con- 
nects with  the  egg-duct  in  the  body  of  the 
cricket.  The  ovipositor  has  a  double  Function ; 
with  it  the  insect  pierces  holes,  in  the  ground, 
and  along  its  canal  the  little  oval,  greenish 
eggs  glide  into  these  holes,  where  they  remain 
till  hatched  by  the  summer  sun.  The  young 
cricket  resembles  the  adult  in  form  except  that 
the  wings  are  absent;  in  his  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment these  organs  are  rudimentary,  and 
they  acquire  full  size  only  when  the  cricket  is 
mature.  He  casts  off  his  black  corselet  during 
these  stages  of  growth,  but  from  the  time  he 
hops  from  the  egg,  no  bigger  than  a  flea,  his 
garments  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth 
and  from  the  same  pattern,  only  his  last  suit  is 
the  biggest. 

We  brought  home  from  the  fields  a  handful 
of  these  insects,  and  turned  them  loose  in  our 
Wardian  case,  for  we  were  very  curious  to  learn 
how  that  chirping  song  was  made  ;  and  while  we 
write  this  in  the  night's  still  hour,  close  at  our 
elbow,  under  the  damp  foliage  of  lycopods  and 
the  graceful  papyrus,  our  pets  are  chirping  most 
merrily.    They  have  eaten  bread  and  rice  and 


ripe  fruits,  and  are  happy,,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  cricket,  like  man,  is  a  very  thirsty  ani- 
mal. The  sparkling  dew-drop  is  his  morning 
draught,  though  milk  is  highly  appreciated  by 
our  chirping  epicures. 

Nearly  all  observers  say  the  cricket  makes 
his  peculiar  chirp  with  his  wings;  this  is  a 
mistake.  He  elevates  his  wing-cases  to  a  cer- 
tain angle  and  then  rubs  them  together  with  a 
quick  lateral  motion.  That  this  chirp  is  solely 
the  result  of  friction  of  his  wing-cases,  we 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  taking  a  dead 
cricket  and  imitating  the  movement,  when  the 
same  sound  was  produced.  These  cases  are 
very  wonderful  organs.  The  right  one  over- 
laps the  other,  and  its  inner  edge  is  very  thin 
and  elastic,  and  bent  down  a  little  towards  its 
fellow,  against  which  it  grates  when  in  motion. 
Both  these  cases  are  highly  resonant  in  charac- 
ter, and  penetrated  all  through  with  hollow  ribs, 
which  branch  off  in  o  elegant  diamond  patterns, 
especially  in  the  female.  Strong  muscles  play 
these  curious  fiddles,  and  large  nerves  supply 
the  motive  power.  We  have  heard  the  chirp 
of  the  same  cricket  continue  for  many  hours 
without  intermission,  but  if  the  strongest  man 
will  hold  his  empty  fist  out  ten  minutes,  it  will 
exhaust  his  strength.  Life-long  silence,  we  be- 
lieve, is  imposed  upon  the  female  cricket, 
though  probably  she  is  not  guilty  of  loving 
music. 

On  the  head  of  the  cricket  grows  two  long 
organs  called  antennas,  and  it  is  probable  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  reside  in  these  ap- 
pendages. In  one  of  these  antennae  we  counts  d 
one  hundred  and  twelve  joints,  and  each  joint 
is  a  perfect  ball  and  socket  capable  of  motion 
in  ail  directions.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  the 
cricketvdeliberately  take  his  fore  foot  and  bend 
down  these  long  ears  into  his  mouth,  and  care- 
fully pass' every  joint  over  his  labial  brushes  in 
order  to  cleanse  them.  Our  merry  chirper 
moreover  has  three  thousand  black  eyes — we 
have  known  persons  quite  conscious  of  only  two 
— and  every  one  of  these  requires  frequent 
sponging  with  his  fore  legs.  Indeed  the 
cricket  uses  his  legs  quite  dexterously,  for  if 
the  egg  travels  too  slowly  along  tits  canal,  he 
takes  his  hind  feet  and  gently  helps  it  along. 

Unlike  some  other  subj  ects,  the  cricket  is  worth 
looking  at  a  little  inside.  We  suffered  one  to 
die  easily  under  chloroform,  and  then  cut  him 
open  under  water.  The  apertures  in  his  sides 
for  the  air  to  enter  his  body— more  beautiful 
in  pattern  than  any  of  our  parlor  registers — we 
could  see  communicating  with  innumerable 
tubes  which  divide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  again  subdivide,  running  between  and  all 
over  every  organ,  carrying  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Muscular  bands  in  countless  numbers 
tie  this  system  of  tubing  to  the  other  organs 
•  and  to  his  body.    The  French  naturalist  Lyon* 
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net,  it  is  said,  counted  four  thousand  and  sixty- 
one  muscles  iu  a  caterpillar ;  we  did  not  count 
that  many  in  our  cricket,  but  we  have  evidence 
that  he,  and  some  other  insects,  possess  the 
power  to  dilate  and  contract  this  entire  system 
of  air  pipes,  thus  ventilating  themselves  at  will. 
Are  not  such  creatures  to  be  envied  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  90°  ?  Sidney  Smith  did  not 
know  about  crickets,  when  he  conceived  the  in- 
elegant plan  of  sitting  in  his  dry  bones  to  get 
cool. 

The  cricket's  food  is  chiefly  solid  substances, 
such  as  plants  and  fruits;  he  bites  off  the  deli- 
cate cells  from  these,  and  possibly  picks  out  the 
raphides  and  the  crystals  for  his  candies  and 
sweetmeats,  and  he  swallows  everything  with- 
out chewing.  He  must  therefore  have  a  gizzard 
to  grind  it  tine  enough  for  digestion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  organ  to  be  a  strong 
muscular  sack,  armed  inside  with  many  rows  of 
hard  teeth.  Insects  that  take  liquid  food  have 
no  need  of  gizzards.  The  musquito  steals  his 
banquet  from  the  thin  veins  of  other  animals, 
or  starves,  and  is  without  a  gizzard — we  had 
almost  said  he  does  not  deserve  so  beautiful  an 
organ. 

We  continued  our  exploration  of  the  cricket's 
food-pipe  downwards  to  the  stomach  proper, 
and  what,  is  it  supposed^  did  we  find  ?  Not  can- 
dies nor  sweetmeats,  but  ivorms,  worms — and 
enough  of  them  too — of  the  genus  oxyurus, 
called  now,  we  believe,  ascaris ;  and  although 
our  cricket  died  easy  under  chloroform,  these 
active,  writhing,  glassy  parasites  were  alive  and 
happy.  Life  and  happiness  in  a  cricket's  food- 
pipe  !  What  economy  of  space  and  fitness'  of 
being  are  here  manifested  •  but  not  here  only, 
for  all  over  the  earth  her  visible  inhabitants 
are  but  a  little  family  compared  to  the  herds 
that  graze  within  us.  If  we  have  said  enough 
to  interest  our  young  readers  in  our  subject,  it 
is  all  we  aimed  at.  Let  us  now  hear  what  An- 
drews Norton  says  of  the  cricket.  WTe  value 
music  for  the  thoughts  it  excites  within  us,  or 
for  the  sweet  emotions,  it  wafts  across  the 
chords  of  our  own  soul. 

"  I  love,  thou  little  chirping  thing, 

To  hear  thy  melancholy  noise  ; 
Though  thou  td^ancy's  ear  may  sing 

Of  summer  past  and  fading  joys. 
Thou  canst  not  now  drink  dew  from  flowers, 

Nor  sport  along  the  traveller's  path, 
But,  through  the  winter's  weary  hours, 

Shall  warm  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 
And  when  my  lamp's  decaying  beam 

But  dimly  shows  the  lettered  page, 
Rich  with  some  ancient  poet's  dream, 

Or  wisdom  of  a  purer  age, — 
Then  will  I  listen  to  thy  sound, 

And,  musing  o'er  the  embers  pale, 
"With  whitening  ashes  strewed  around, 

The  forms  of  memory  unveil  ; 
Recall  the  many  colored  dreams 

That  Fancy  fondly  weaves  for  youth, 


When  all  the  bright  illusion  seems 

The  pictured  promises  of  truth  ; 
Perchance  observe  the  fitful  light, 

And  its  faint  flashes  round  the  room  ; 
And  think  some  pleasures  feebly  bright 

May  lighten  thus  life's  varied  gloom. 
I  love  the  quiet  midnight  hour, 

When  Care,  and  Hope,  and  Passion  sleep, 
And  Reason,  with  untroubled  power, 

Can  her  late  vigils  duly  keep ; — 
I  love  the  night:  and  sooth  to  say, 

Before  the  merry. birds,  that  sing 
In  all  the  glare  and  noise  of  day, 

Prefer  the  cricket's  grating  wing." 


Appeal  from  the  11  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen." 

The  time  for  re-opening  our  schools  having 
arrived,  we  again  earnestly  appeal  to  Friends 
for  aid  to  support  those  schools. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  will  give  a  detailed 
account  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  means 
furnished. 

We  feel  that  our  labors  among  the  Freedmeu 
have  heretofore  been  greatly  blessed,  and  al- 
though they  have  now  arrived  at  that  condition 
in  which  they  are  able  to  provide  for  the  most 
pressing  of  their  bodily  wants,  they  yet  need 
help  in  the  education  of  their' children,  and  we 
ask  you  to  unite  with  us  in  aiding  them  to  pre- 
pare for  future  usefulness. 

We  have  16  schools,  numbering  1000  pupils, 
including  evening  and  First-day  schools,  under 
the  care  of  faithfui  and  well  qualified  teachers. 
These  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  recall- 
ing, unless  the  funds  in  our  treasury  are  mate- 
rially increased ;  but  we  want  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  schools  already  established,  but  trust 
that  means  will  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to  open 
others  in  answer  to  the  numerous  pressing  ap- 
peals made  to  us.  Friends  have  always  been 
esteemed  the  friend  of  the  colored  man,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  still  continue  to  aid  him. 
Money  to  pay  teachers  is  most  needed; — dona- 
tions of  books,  seeds,  toys  or  clothing  will  also 
be  acceptable. 

We  appeal  to  the  clerks  or  interested  Friends 
in  each  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meeting  to  lay 
the  subject  before  Friends  at  the  close  of  thoae 
meetings,  and  appoint  collecting  committees. 
H.  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  30  JV".  Third  St. 

Ninth  mo.  18,  1867. 


GROWING  OLD. 

They  say  fam  growing  old  because  my  hair  is 
silvered, and  tnere  are  crow's  feet  upon  my  fore- 
head, and  my  step  is  not  so  firm  and  elastic  as 
of  yore.  But  they  are  mistaken.  That  is  not 
me.  The  knees  are  weak,  but  the  knees  are 
not  me.  The  brow  is  wrinkled,  but  the  brow  is 
not  me.  This  is  the  house  in  which  I  live. 
But  I  am  young,  younger  now  than  I  ever  was 
before. — Br.  Guthrie, 
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Antwerp,  September  1st,  1867. 
Years  ago  in  America — thirty  years  ago — I 
saw  a  copy  of  Rubens'  "  Crucifixion  of  Christ" 
between  the  thieves,  and  never  before  or  since 
have  T  seeu  a  picture  that  revealed  to  me  so 
much  of  the  peculiar  mission  of  painting;  and 
I  have  now  seen  the  original.    This  picture, 
even  in  a  copy — but  it  was  a  splendid  copy — 
taught  me  the  secret  of  bearing  pain — taught 
me  that  it  was  given  by  God  to  man  to  lay 
down  his  life  and  to  take  it  up  again  by  an  act 
of  faith.    Here  we  have  the  impenitent  thief 
struggling  against  the  cross  with  a  fierce  agony 
that  has  torn  one  of  his  feet  out  of  the  staple 
that  had  nailed  it,  and  you  perceive  that  in  his 
fierce  resistance  every  nerve  and  fibre  is  quick- 
ened to  realize  the  whole  capacity  of  man  to 
suffer  in  physical  pain;  the  penitent  thief  has 
a  slight  but  increasing  relief  coming  over  him 
as  he  forgets  himself  in  reverent  sympathy  for 
the  innocent  sufferer  by  his  side,  whom  he  has 
recognized  to  be  the  Son  of  God — which  every 
man  may  be  if  he  will  not  stray  into  a  far 
country;  and  there  is  the  Christ,  who  seems 
not  to  have  struggled,  but  to  have  left  his  body 
in  the  hands  of  his  tormentors  to  do  with  it  as 
they  will,  while  he  has  gone  into  some  inward 
place — into  the  silence,  a&you  would  say — to  in- 
quire into  the  last  counsels  of  God  respect- 
ing his  fellow  creatures.    He  is  dead  ;  he  has 
said,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  the  dignity  of  that 
utterance  has  closed  those  lips  with  an  unuttera- 
ble majesty.    One  could  not  bear  the  intense 
reality  of  the  suffering  of  the  thieves — especi- 
ally the  impenitent  one— if  the  feelings  were 
not  relieved  by  the  sight  of  this  complete  tri- 
umph over  pain,  suggested  by  the  figure  of  Je- 
sus, who  did  not  struggle,  but  accepted  the  cup 
which  His  Father  had  given  Him.    I  do  not 
think  that  the  effect  on  others  of  the  suffering 
is  taken  away  by  believing  in  the  completeness 
of  the  triumph.    But  the  completeness  of  the 
triumph  reveals  a.  law  which  only  faith,  utter 
faith,  enables  the  human  being  to  seize;  and 
titter  faith  that  reaches  such  truth  must  come 
from  utter  love,  from  experimentally  knowing 
that  the  gift  of  God  to  man  is  that  absolute 
communion  with  Himself,  which  shall  shed  all 
the  ipfirmiiies  of  life,  or  rather  transfigure  them 
into  powers  of  beneficence. 

There  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp  an  in- 
fant Jesus  on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  which  was 
the  portrait  of  Rubens'  own  son,  and  a  picture 
of  intelligent  young  life  such  as  God  only  could 
make  ;  and  near  this  is  another  crucifixion,  rep- 
resenting the  last  agony.  As  a  friend  said  to 
me,  "  What  a  sweep  of  genius  to  command  so 
perfectly  the  bliss  of  childhood  and  man's  ex- 
tremity \"  I  should  really  want  a  ream  of 
paper  before  me  to  follow  out  or  even  suggest 


the  thoughts  awakened  by  Rubens'  various  pic- 
tures of  Christ.  Their  intense  reality  gives 
one  such  a  vivid  sense  of  his  humanity,  and 
brings  him  so  home  to  one's  conscience,  that 
all~ one's  humanity  is  awakened.  So  many  of 
these  Catholic  pictures  give  you  a  passive 
Christ,  and  the  idea  of  suffering  that  springs 
from  weakness,  before  which  nature  faints ;  but 
Rubens'  Christ  gives  the  idea  of  suffering  that 
attends  progress  only,  and  which  is  being  con- 
tinually transmuted  into  heavenly  life. 

[  remember  Dr.  Channing  used  to  say  in  his 
parish  preaching  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  looked  at  wholly  in  a  false  way ;  that  peo- 
ple were  weakened  by  having  the  agonies  of  tho 
cross  depicted  till  physical  terror  invaded  and 
overcame  the  spirit.    Rut  the  true  lesson  of  the 
^  cross  was  triumphant  joy.    It  revealed  that  no 
amount  of  injury  could  quench  love ;  that  on 
!  the  mount  of  pain  the  soul  could  still  forget 
|  itself  in  thought  for  others;  that  human  nature 
j  could  rise  to  the  height  of  divine  nature. 

What  I  wish  to  say  respecting  Rubens'  pic- 
tures is  this ;  they  should  be  sought  and  studied 
I  as  masterpieces  of  art.  He  was  prodigious  in 
his  power.  He  was  conscious  of  human  nature 
up  to  the  point  of  its  equality  with  suffering; 
he  knew  therefore  how  to  picture  all  the  suffer- 
ing of  self  sacrifice  in  all  its  stages.  The  "Ta- 
king from  the  Cross"  is  indeed  a  work  that 
seems  unsurpassable.  It  approaches  nearer  to 
the  act  of  material  creation  than  I  could  have 
conceived  possible  before  having  seen  it.  One 
says  especially  in  remembering  it,  Do  not  those 
limbs  feel  ?  are  not  those  forms  conscious  ?  do 
they  not  breathe  ?  are  they  not  warm  ?  do  not 
those  heart  strings  quiver  ? 

It  seems  to  me  the  effect  of  Rubens  on  Ant- 
werp is  visible.  -  The  death  of  Christ  is  im- 
pressed on  the  whole  city  ;  Christ  crucified,  as 
large  as  life,  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
streets,  in  the  midst  of  the  business,  and"  peo- 
ple cross  themselves  and  bend  the  knee  as  they 
pass.  , 

But  Christ  risen  is  not  so  visible.  Rubens 
went  to  the  tomb  and  was  faithful  to  the  death, 
but  he  never  saw  the  young  man  ivho  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  (which  could 
not  hold  the  unquenchable  life)  and  sat  upon  it 
with  countenance  like  lightning  and  garments 
white  as  snow. 

The  Free  City  of  Hamburgh,  September  4th. 

There  cannot  be  conceived  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  Antwerp  and  Hamburgh. 
In  Hamburgh  I  have  not  seen  one  emblem  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  Its  churches  are  without 
painted  windows  and  walls,  but  I  find  here  what 
I  have  not  perceived  elsewhere  in  Europe  so 
energetically  developed — the  spirit  of  Christ 


I  am  amazed  at  the  riches  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  displayed  in    single  public  buildings, — 
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though  these  are  handsome — so  much  as  in 
streets,  and  streets  of  private  dwelling  houses 
built  of  stone,  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  evi- 
dently full  of  rich  and  happy  people.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  face  the  basins  and  the 
Alster  River;  or  are  lined  with  avenues  of  no- 
ble trees.  The  poor  live  also  in  this  kind  of 
houses,  only  they  are  old,  but  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  rich  people.  Moreover,  I  see  no 
wretched  poverty.  The  richer  Hamburghers 
dispense  of  their  superfluity  to  the  poorer,  and 
such  plans  (plans  carried  out)  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  for  their  relief,  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  nor  heard  of.  '  Riding  out 
through  the  environs  of  the  city,  which  are 
made  up  of  beautiful  villas  like  those  of  Ger- 
mantown  near  Philadelphia  and  of  Brookline 
near  Boston,  I  observed  two  immense  buildings 
with  beautiful  grounds,  one  of  which  was  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  garden.  The  architecture 
was  fine,  and  1  was  told  that  the  buildings  con- 
tained three  stories  divided  into  suits  of  three 
rooms,  handsomely  furnished,  and  containing  all 
the  conveniences  for  independent  and  refined 
living.  Both  these  buildings  were  occupied  by 
elderly  people  who  bad  once  been  rich  and 
were  fallen  into  poverty,  and  who  lived  here 
rent  free,  and  were  well  supplied  with  the  com- 
forts of  life  by  a  Mr.  Schreder,  who  built  these 
houses  at  an  expense  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
He  is  a  rich  Hamburgh  merchant,  who  inherited 
and  has  made  money  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions.  He  has  ten  children,  to  each  of  whom 
he  gives  a  million  of  dollars,  and  who  very 
promptly  acceded  to  his  proposition  of  spend- 
ing the  rest  for  more  general  objects.  He  with 
l?is  wife  lives  in  a  pretty  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburgh  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  they 
often  visit  the  people  whom  they  have  made  so 
comfortable.  So  much  for  the  private  benevo- 
lence of  one  Hamburgher. 

E.  P.  P. 


EVENING  HYMN. 


It  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  flowers 
— those  that  are  simple  in  expression,  carry 
their  seed  with  them ;  those  that  are  double 
through  rich  and  pomp,  charm  the  mind  but 
produce  nothing. 


THE  ANSWER. 

Spare  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof, 

And  let  the  sunshine  weave  to-day 
Its  gold  threads  in  the  warp  and  woof 

Of  life  so  poor  and  gray. 
Spare  me  awhile:  the  flesh  is  weak. 

These  lingering  feet,  that  fain  would  stay 
Among  the  flowers,  shall  some  day  seek 

The  strait  and  narrow  way. 
Take  off  thy  ever-watchful  eye, 

The  awe  of  thy  rebuking  frown  ; 
The  dullest  slave  at  times  must  sigh. 

To  fling  his  burdens  down  ; 
To  drop  his  galley's  straining  oar, 

And  press,  in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 
The  lap  of  some  enchanted  shore 

Of  blossom  and  of  balm. 
Grudge  not  my  life  its  hour  of  bloom, 

My  heart  its  taste  of  long  desire  ; 
This  day  be  mine  :  be  those  to  come 

As  duty  shall  require. 
The  deep  voice  answered  to  my  own, 

Smiting  my  selfish  prayers  away  : 
V  To-morrow  is  with  God  alone, 

And  man  hath* but  to-day. 
"  Say  not  thy  fond,  vain  heart  within, 

The  Father's  arms  shall  still  be  wide 
When  from  these  pleasant  ways  of  sin 

Thou  turn^st  at  eventide." 
"  Cast  thyself  down,"  the  tempter  saith, 

"  And  angels  shall  thy  feet  upbear." 
He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith, 

A  blasphemy  of  prayer. 
Though  God  be  good  and  free  be  Heaven, 

No  force  divine  can  love  compel  ; 
And,  though  she  song  of  sins  forgiven 

M*y  sound  through  lowest  hell, 
The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice 

Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will. 
He  giveth  day  :  thou  hast  thy  choice 

To  walk  in  darkness  still  ; 
As  one  who,  turning  from  the  light, 

Watches  his  own  gray  shadow  fall, 
Doubting,  upon  bis  path  of  night, 

If  there  be  day  at  all! 
No  word  of  doom  may  shut  thee  out, 

No  wind  of  wrath  may  downward  whirl, 
No  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 

Tby  open  gates  of  pearl. 
A  tenderer  light  than  moon  or  sun, 

Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hymn, 
May  shine  and  sound  forever  on, 

And  then  be  deaf  and  dim. 
Forever  round  the  Mercy-seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  Love  shall  burn; 
But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 

Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn? 
What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see, 

Thine  ear  of  Heaven's  free  welcome  fail," 
And  thou  a  willing  captive  be, 

lhyself  thy  own  dark  jail  ? 
0  doom  beyond  the  saddest  guess, 
As  the  long  years  of  God  unroll 
To  make  thy  dreary  selfishness 

The  prison  of  a  soul ! 
To  doubt  the  love  that  fain  would  break 
The  fetters  from  tby  self-bound  limb  ; 
And  dream  that  God  can  thee  forsake 
A3  thou  forsakest  Him  I 

John  G.  Whittier. 


Thon,  from  whom  we  never  part, 

Thou,  whose  love  is  everywhere, 
Thou,  who  seest  every  heart, 

Listen  to  our  evening  prayer. 
Father!  fill  our  souls  wi'h  love, 

Love  unfailing,  full  and  free, 
Love  no  injury  can  move, 

Lore  that  ever  rests  on  thee. 
Heavenly  Father  !  through  the  night 

Keep  us  safe  from  every  ill : 
Cheerful  as  the  morning  light, 

May  we  wake  to  do  thy  will. 

— Religious  Magazine. 
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FEED  THOSE  TREES, 

Various  animals  require  different  kinds  of 
food  ;  so  also  do  the  numerous  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants  that  comprise  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
— and  as  the  animals  thrive  by  what  they  feed 
on,  so  do  the  trees  flourish  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  appropriate  elements  of  fertility.  No 
one  would  confine  an  animal  and  expect  it  to 
grow,  or  even  hold  its  own,  without  feeding  and 
care  ;  and  yet  how  many  purchase  fruit  trees  to 
plant  in  neglected,  out-of-the-way  places,  expect- 
ing they  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 
The  majority  who  purchase  nursery  trees  will 
not  set  them  in  their  gardens,  nor  on  their  rich 
lands,  because  they  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
plow,  and  i,f  they  do  plow  the  land  where  trees  ; 
are  set,  they  are  sure  to  let  the  plow  run  close 
enough  to  cut  off  everything  but  the  body. 
Dwarf  trees  are  set  in  turf,  where  they  cannot 
thrive  for  want  of  culture,  and  cattle  are  allowed 
to  browse  on  them  in  winter.  I  know  more  who  j 
thus  plant  than  of  those  who  cultivate  the  tree  i 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  profit.  A  man  who 
thus  neglects  his  trees,  expecting  they  will  take  , 
care  of  themselves,  is  likely  to  come  to  his  grave 
<before  partaking  of  the  fruits  his  hands  have 
planted.  As  you  would  grow  a  handsome  ox,  a  i 
large  cabbage,  or  field  of  fine  grain,  by  feeding 
them,  so  you  can  grow  your  fruit  trees,  nor  will 
they  thrive  in  any  other  way. 

The  writer  has  a  field  of  several  acres  devoted 
to  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  which  is  admitted  j 
to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  State  for  beauty,  vigor  j 
and  productiveness.    The  whole  are  cultivated,  j 
No  raw  or  rank  manure  is  put  to  the  ground,  j 
but  -every  year  or  two  a  compost  is  made  of  ■ 
stable  manure,  turf  and  muck,  ashes  and  shell 
lime,  with  scrapings  and  waste  of  blacksmith 
shops.  When  this  is  well  heated  and  pulverized, 
a  bushel  or  more  is  dug  in  around  every  pear 
tree,  both  standard  and  dwarf.    On  this  feed 
they  flourish,  and  are  kept  healthy.    The  cause 
of  such  loss  to  the  pear  orchards  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  excessive  forcing  by  strong  unfer- 
niented  manures.    Many  have  lost  half  their 
trees  in  this  way. 

I  have  never  lost  one  by  the  frozen  sap  blight, 
nor  the  sun-scald.  Dwarfs  have  done  as  well  as 
standards,  and  in  some  cases  have  rooted  above 
their  junction.  This  is  induced  by  slitting  up 
the  bark  of  the  pear  stalk  at  the  junction  in  the 
ground,  at  the  season  of  the  descent  of  the  sap. 
This  care  and  labor  for  the  «rchard  has  paid 
well  with  me,  and  "  what  man  has  done  man 
may  do." — A.  L.  L  ,  Granby,  Ct. 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Genthmav. 


It  will  never  do  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
wrong  will  right  itself.  Weeds  in  a  neglected 
garden,  instead  of  dying  out,  will  grow  rampant 
and  choke  the  good.  Evil  needs  only  suffer 
ance  to  accomplish  all  its  fell  designs. 


HOW  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL. 

A  person  in  New  York,  who,  as  a  dressmaker, 
has  made  money  and  friends,  has  written  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  from  her  own  experience, 
some  hints  to  young  people,  who  have  to  select 
an  employment,  and  make  their  own  way  in  it. 
We  wish  many  more  persons  of  experience,  of 
character,  who  have  been  successful,  and  who 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  benevolence,  would 
do  the  same.  There  is  something  fresh  and 
useful  about  living  experience,  especially  where 
not  personal  vanity,  but  the  desire  to  do  others 
good,  lies  at  the  busis  of  the  narration.  Such 
information  as  that  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  the  young,  innocent  and  energetic 
from  poverty  and  error.  The  columns  of  this  paper 
are  studiously  and  laboriously  devoted  to  the 
disseminatiou  of  all  such  truths  as  we  can  obtain, 
and  are  calculated  to  do  good  to  this  large  class, 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  this  city,  and  all  cities, 
depend  so  much.  We  condense  some  of  the 
hints  from  the  experience  of  the  lady  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  from  other  sources,  for  general 
benefit : 

1.  Get  the  best  idea  of  precisely  what  you 
want  to  learn.  Some  have  this  very  definitely 
fixed  ;  they  want  to  learn  dressmaking  or  tailor-* 
ing,  or  bonnet-making  or  printing,  or  drawing 
and  designing,  or  wood  engraving  or  teaching. 
Nature  and  early  education,  or  habit,  may  have 
made  this  clear.  But  others  seek  only  to  earn 
an  independent  living.  The  rough,  coarse,  easy 
work  of  almost  all  sorts  is  paid  about  alike,  i.  e., 
the  lowest  that  those  who  do  it  can  live  for. 
But  where  skill,  energy,  and  unusual  good  quali- 
ties are  required,  more  will  be  paid,  and  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  these  qualities,  the  £.erm  of  some 
one  or  more  of  which  each  one  possesses,  if 
only  cultivated,  is  the  foundation  of  good  for- 
tune. Many  employments  pay  best  at  first, 
because  there  is  no  chance  to  rise  by  cultivation, 
or  because  destructive  to  health  or  morals. 
These  are  to  be  most  carefully  shunned  in  all 
their  approaches.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  in 
which  young  persons  can  support  themselves 
while  learning  modes  of  industry,  that,  once 
mastered,  will  make  them  independent.  But 
the  most  perfect  health  and  good,  honest  asso- 
ciations are  above  all  price. 

2.  Go  to  the  best  place  to  learn.  Make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  get  into  the  best  house  in 
the  business.  "  This  is  not  always  the  largest," 
adds  our  lady  friend.  In  too  large  an  establish- 
ment the  business  may  be  too  much  cut  up  into 
departments.  The  best  is  that  where  the  best 
work  is  done,  where  there  are  fewest  tricks,  where 
there  is  sufficient  capital  to  avoid  all  make-shifts 
and  mean  acts. 

3.  Use  your  eyes,  head  and  ears  (and  tongue, 
to  make  inquiry),  so  as  to  know  not  only  the 
particular  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  but  its  relations  to  other  branches. 
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Know  it  to  the  Lottom  as  to  why  everything  is 
made  just  so,  and  what  it  will  bring  in  the  best 
markets,  and  who  are  its  chief  consumers.  The 
principles  and  the  practice  of  every  art  and  pro- 
fession are  not  easily  learned.  Employers  do 
not  often  like"  to  teach  these  things.  Often  they 
carefully  conceal  them  for  fear  of  rivals,  and 
often  those  who  are  most  successful,  and 
have  the  most  knowledge  and  good  will,  do  not 
know  how  to  teach  that  which  is  so  complicated. 
But  by  cultivating  the  good  will  and  easy  con- 
.  versa t ion  of  all  ihose  around,  a  thousand  things 
will  become  plain  that  the  silent  plodder  never 
gets  an  idea  of.  To  secure  the  respect  of  em- 
ployers by  discretion  is  a  great  point. 

4.  Aim  high. — To  be  the  rnost  exact,  punctual, 
diligent,  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  how  few 
attempt  superior  excellence  of  this  sort!  But  to 
use  extra  skill,  and  all  the  talents  God  has  giv- 
en in  parts  of  an  employment,  in  themselves  re- 
pulsive perhaps,  and  to  use  them  generously  to 
secure  high  ends,  is  the  surest  road  to  success. 
To  aim  to  be  the  most  perfect  possible  in  any 
manufacture,  in  any  study,  in  any  trade,  will 
show  how  superior  excellence  is  to  be  attained 
^.beyond  the  highest  present  conception,  and  it  is 
that  highest  knowledge  and  practice  which  will 
bring  all  the  reward.  People  are  afraid  of  trou- 
ble. "  I  have  always  had  as  much  to  do  as  I 
could,  at  the  best  prices  from  the  best  class  of 
customers  whom  I  have  kept  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  among  whom  I  found  some  of  the  best 
and  dearest  friends  of  my  life."  This  cannot 
be  done  without  thought  and  study.  Many  lose 
customers  and  friends  because  their  ideas  get 
too  old  to  be  worked  up  into  use,  instead  of  al- 
ways growing  as  they  should. 

"  Let  your  business  be  a  part  of  your  religion, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it."  So  writes  the  admi- 
rable correspondent  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
Pray  for  the  Divine  blessing  and  have  faith  in 
the  Divine  assistance,  while  faithful.  But  when 
disappointments  come,  as  they  will  to  all, 
feel  that  there  is  something  higher  to  which 
they  have  led  your  mind.  Be  not  envious  of 
those  who  by  greater  energy,  enterprise  and  sa- 
gacity, have  prospered  more  than  you,  though 
in  many  other  things  they  may  have  seemed  to 
you  inferior  and  much  wanting,  for  it  is  just 
and  reasonable  that  energy  should  be  rewarded 
with  wealth  ;  but  how  much  happiness  wealth 
may  bring  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  dispo- 
sitions of  mind  that  have  procured  it.  Hon- 
e.-ty,  politeness,  faith  in  God  and  benevolence  se- 
cure peace  and  happiness  with  wealth,  or  even 
without  it. — Public  Ledger. 

The  moment  a  man  gives  away  to  inordinate 
desire,  disquietude  and  torment  take  possession 
of  his  heart.  The  proud  and  the  covetous  are 
never  at  rest;  but  the  humble  and  poor  in  spirit 
possess  their  souls  in  the  plenitude  of  peace. — 
Kempis. 


THE  TURN  OF  LIFE. 

Between  the  years  of  forty  and  sixty,  a  man 
who  has  properly  regulated  himself  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured 
strength  of  constitution  renders  him  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  attack  of  disease,  and  experience 
has  given  soundness  to  his  judgment.  His 
mind  is  resolute,  firm,  and  equal  ;  all  his  func- 
tions arc  in  the  highest  order  j  he  assumes  mas- 
tery over  business  j  builds  up  a  competence  on 
the  foundation  he  has  formed  in  early  manhood, 
and  passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended  by 
many  gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or 
two  past  sixty,  he  arrives  at  a  stand  still.  But 
athwart  this  is  a  viaduct,  called  the  turn  of  life, 
which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley 
of  "  old  . age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and 
then  beyond  without  a  boat  or  causeway  to  elfect 
its  passage.  The  bridge  is,  however,  construct- 
ed of  fragile  materials,  and  it  depends  upon  how 
it  is  trodden,  whether  it  bend  or  break.  Gout 
and  apoplexy  are  also  in  the  vicinity  to  waylay 
the  traveller,  and  thrust  him  from  the  pass  ;  but 
let  him  gird  up  his  loins  and  provide  himself 
with  a  fitter  staff,  and  he  may  trudge  in  safety 
with  perfect  composure.  To  quit  metaphor, 
"  The  Turn  of  Life  "  is  a  turn  either  into  a  pro- 
longed walk,  or  into  the  grave.  The  system  and 
powers  having  reached  tbeir  utmost  expansion, 
now  begin  either  to  close  like  flowers  at  sunset, 
or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudicious  stimu- 
lant, a  single  fatal  excitement,  may  force  it 
beyond  its  strength,  whilst  a  careful  supply  of 
the  props,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends 
to  force  a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and 
vigor  until  night  has  entirely  set  in. —  The  Sci- 
ence of  Life,  by  a  Physician. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

The  experiments  on  the  sensitive  plant,  con- 
ducted by  M.  Bert,  have  been  taken  up  by  M. 
Ch.  Blondeau,  who  has  tested  the  leaves  with 
the  induced  galvanic  current  of  RuhnukorfFs 
coil.  He  submitted  three  plants  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  current.  The  first  was  op- 
erated on  for  five  minutes;  the  plant  when  left 
to  itself  seemed  prostrated,  but  after  a  while  (a 
quarter  of  an  hour),  the  leaves  opened,  and  it 
seemed  to  recover  itself.  The  second  was  acted 
on  for  ten  minutes.  This  specimen  was  pros- 
trate for  an  hour,  after  which  it  slowly  recov- 
ered. The  third  specimen  was  galvanized  for 
twenty-five  mimites,  but  never  recovered,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  had  the  appearance  of 
a  plant  struck  by  lightning.  A  fourth  plant 
was  etherized,  and  then  exposed  to  the  current. 
Strange  to  say,  the  latter  had  no  effect,  and  the 
leaves  remained  straight  and  open  ;  thus  pro- 
ving, says  M.  Blondeau,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
traction of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  is 
in  some  way  allied  to  the  muscular  contraction 
of  animals. 
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A  NEW  COMMODITY. 

Scientific  research  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion are  constantly  adding  new  substances  to 
those  already  recognized  as  possessing  a  mer- 
cantile value.  Within  a  few  months  a  new 
textile  has  been  announced,  but  a  more  recent 
discovery  promises  practical  results  not  only 
immediate,  but  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  various  interests.  A  species  of  sponge, 
(not  the  ordinary  sponge  of  commerce,  but 
grass-sponge,  heretofore  considered  useless,) 
which  grows  in  exhaustless  quantities  among 
the  coral  formations  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  is  ascertained 
to  be  exactly  suited  to  a  large  variety  of  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  is  destined  to  enter 
largely  into  domestic  consumption.  It  grows 
in  very  shallow  water,  and  hence  requires  no 
skill  or  labor  for  its  production. 

Although  the  peculiar  properties  of  this 
vegetable  growth  were  unknown  until  within  a 
recent  period,  vessels  are  leaving  New  York 
and  Boston  regularly  to  obtain  cargoes;  and  the 
substance,  as  prepared  by  machinery  at  the  fac- 
tory in  Birmingham,  Ct.,  is  in  demand  for  bed- 
ding and  upholstering  purposes  far  beyond  the 
means  now  at  command  for  its  supply.  As  a 
substitute  for  curled  hair  and  feathers,  which 
were  too  expensive  for  any  except  the  opulent 
classes,  it  seems  complete.  Henceforth  the  poor 
man  can  throw  away  his  bed  of  straw,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense  provide  himself  with  a  place 
of  rest  as  soft  and  luxuriant  as  those  more  fa- 
vored with  worldly  goods. 

The  newly  discovered  sponge  grows  iu  a 
scraggly  form  among  the  corals  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  gathered  by  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
delivered  dry  at  a  certain  price  per  pound,  pay- 
able in  merchandise  at  the  various  places  of  de- 
posit. A  schooner  belonging  to  the  New  York 
Elastic  Sponge  Manufacturing  Company,  left 
this  city  lately  on  her  fourth  trip  ;  and  another, 
belonging  to  the  American  Patent  Sponge 
Company  of  Boston,  left  at  the  same  time — the 
latter  company  paying  a  royalty  to  the  former. 
Each  vessel  brings  from  80,000  to  100,000  lbs  , 
compressed  into  bales  by  machinery.  To  ren- 
der this  substance  merchantable,  the  first  pro- 
cess is  to  put  it  into  what  paper  manufacturers 
call  a  "  stuff  engine,"  where  it  is  cut,  washed, 
and  freed  from  calcareous  matter  and  other  ini- 
puriiies.  It  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  se- 
ries of  rubber  rollers,  saturated  with  glycerine, 
(whi^h  preserves  its  natural  elasticity,)  and  is 
then  seasoned  in  ovens  and  baled.  A  single 
inch  will  expand  to  twelve  times  its  bulk.  Thus 
prepared  the  sponge  is  free  from  all  forms  of 
insect  life,  never  packs,  and  is  not  liable  to  de- 
cay, and  is  much  softer  and  more  elastic  than 
other  materials  which  it  seems  destined  to  dis- 
place—at least  to  a  certain  extent.  One  pound 
is  considered  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  or 


two  of  either  feathers  or  hair,  and  its  cost  is 
comparatively  small.  For  carriage  upholstery, 
car  seats,  church  cushions,  mattrasses,  &c, 
sponge  is  already  in  extensive  use,  and  is  high- 
ly commended. 

As  a  new  commodity,  furnishing  employment 
for  skill  and  labor,  starting  new  processes  in 
machinery,  and  especially  as  affording  to  all 
classes  additional  means  of  comfort  without  a 
corresponding  tax  upon  pecuniary  resources, 
the  discovery  thus  announced  possesses  not  a 
little  commercial  importance. — JY.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Shipping 
and  Mercantile  Gazette  says  he  saw  a  practical 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  oil 
would  calm  the  troubled  waters.  The  event 
occured  on  a  voyage  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  to 
Bristol,  England.  The  vessel  was  loaded  with 
oil  and  blubber,  and,  experiencing  severe  weath- 
er, was  disabled  and  thrown  on  her  beam  ends. 
The  sea  being  very  heavy,  it  was  suggested  that 
oil  would  smooth  it,  and  a  hogshead  was  broaoh- 
ed  in  the  hold,  and  the  oil  pumped  into  the 
ocean  with  the  water  made  by  the  leaking  vessel. 
The  effect  was  marvelous.  The  vessel  was 
drifting  to  leeward,  and  to  windward  the  sea 
appeared  as  though  there  was  a  calm,  and  in 
spite  of  a  tremendous  gale,  the  sea  never  broke 
on  board  for  the  eight  days  the  vessel  lay  to. 
When  the  effect  was  observed,  the  oil  was  not 
spared,  and  the  vessel  reached  Scilly,  though  so 
crippled  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing.'  If  this 
be  true,  it  must  greatly  diminish  the  dangers  of 
whaling,  and  a  few  barrels  placed  on  board 
every  other  sea-going  craft  might  prove  the  sal- 
vation of  some  in  stormy  weather. —  The  Press. 

PUGNACITY  OF  THE  "WREN. 

The  burrow  of  the  woodpecker  is  far  too  com- 
fortable a  dwelling  to  be  neglected  by  the  wren, 
who  allows  the  woodpecker  to  proceed  with  its 
labors  until  he  thinks  the  hole  is  large  enough 
for  his  purpose,  and  then  assaults  the  unfortu- 
nate burrowers,  driving  them  off  to  seek  anoth- 
er and  a  less  disturbed  locality.  In  one  case 
a  pair  of  woodpeckers  began  to  make  a  tunnel  in 
an  apple  tree,  and  were  driven  from  the  spot 
by  a  house  wren.  They  then  pitched  upon  a 
pear  tree,  completed  their  burrow,  and  laid 
one  egg,  when  they  were  again  attacked  by  the 
fiery  little  bird,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  lo- 
cality altogether. — Homes  without  Hands. 

Every  successful  teacher  is  composed  of  three 
component  parts — patience^  tact,  and,  lastly, 
book-learning.  It  is  not  what  the  teacher  puts 
into,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  on  to 
the  child  that  does  the  work,  but  what  she  draws 
out.  And  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  who  has  not 
the  ability  to  develop  that  rectitude  of  charac 
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ter  which  will  enable  a  child  to  do  a  thing  be- 
cause it 
to  be  so. 


cause  it  is  right,  and  not  because  men  esteem  it 


"  MARBLED  "  PAPER. 

Few,  even  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 


The  Paris  Exposition  from  Fifth  mouth  1st  to 
Ninth  month  10  h,  received  $1,500,000  as  fees  from 
visitors  for  admission  tickets.  It  is  stated  that 
$300,000  more  will  be  required  to  cover  the  expenses, 
and  that  this  will  be  collected  before  the  exposition 
closes  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Engraving  is  a  surprising  art,  and  it  is  announced 
that  to  such  a  wonderful  extent  has  the  engiaving 


name,  understand  how  that  species  of  mottled 

or  brindled  paper,  so  mucbused  for  the  covers  of  of  test  objects  for  microscopes  been  carried,  that  a 
books,  is  made  to  assume  its  curious  appearance.  !  Prussian  artist  has  engraved  lines  upon  glass  so 
The  following  information  is  sent  to  the  Boston  j  ^ose  together  that  upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
m  „  .  °  ,  ,  ii.i  .  . .  i  tt  r  A  would  go  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  Several  series  of 
Traveller,  by  a  lady  who  lately  visited  Harper  s  I  these  lines  were  -engraved  upon  one  slip  of  glag8# 

great  printing  establishment,  in  New  York;  and  ,  By  these  the  defining  power  of  any  object-glass 
"  saw  how  it  was  done  :"  could  be  ascertained     As  test  objects  they  are  equal 

The  most  reuiakable  thing  to  me,  after  all,  1 10>  and  even  rival>  many  natural  objects  which  have 
was  the  «  marbling  process,"  which  1  don't  be-   hitherto  been  ^ployed  for  this  purpose.    The  deli- 
liove  you  know  any  more  about  than  I  did.  In 
Europe  it  is  kept  as  a  great  secret.    A  tank  is 
filled  with  gum  and  water,  and  water  colors  are 
thrown  up«n  the  surface,  first  black,  then  red, 


cate  lines  are  not  more  than  one  one-hundreth-thous- 
andih  part  of  an  inch  apart. 

Curious  Facts  in  Natural  History. — The  grubs 
or  larvae  of  a  kind  of  long  legged  fly,  belonging  to 
the  tipula  family  and  found  in  the  forests  of  North- 

blue,  or  yellow,  each  spot  of  color  remaining  per- jern  J«W.  are 'Without  feet  and  unable,  conse- 

°-r  -  I  quently,  to  move  far  from  one  locality.  They  occur 
in  vast  numbers  in  certain  places,  and  when  desirous 
of  changing  their  abode,  they  attach  themselves  to 
each  other  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  so  as 
to  form  a  living  cord  many  feet  in  length,  and  one  or 
two  inches  in  thickness.  In  one  instance  the  col- 
umn was  more  than  thirty  yards  long,  although  the 
grubs  themselves  measure  less  than  half  an  inch 
each.    The  column  crawls  slowly  along  at  a  snail's 


fectly  distinct,  but  changing  its  form  as  it  is 
displaced  by  the  next  one. 

Then  a  comb,  or  rake,  is  drawn  along  the  sur- 
face. These  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  a  great  variety  of  patterns  can  be  given. 
The  "  comb  pattern  "  is  now  most  used.  As  a 
special  compliment  to  his  inquisitive  lady  visitor, 

the  man  made  a  pattern  called  the  "  peacock's  j  pace,  but  moves  steadily  along  to  its  goal.  If  an  in- 
tail,"  really  very  handsome  and  elaborate.  The  !  termediate  portion  be  removed,  the  remaining  frag- 
Sheets  arc  laid  lightly  on   the   ton,  and  when  i  f16,11^      undisturbed  reunite  and  if  the  head  and 

'  tail  of  the  procession  be  brought  together  a  circle  is 


taken  off  retain  the  impression, 
then  dried  and  afterward  burnished 


They 


formed,  which  keeps  going  round  and  round,  some- 
times for  days,  before  it  is  broken  and  progress  can 
be  resumed.  It  is  probable  that  the  resemblance  to 
a  serpent  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  attacks 
upon  the  column  by  other  animals. 

The  remains  of  a  gentleman  lost  on  a  glacier  fifteen 
years  ago  have  recently  been  discovered.    In  1852 


"the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 

LIGHT." 

Thus  the  Christian's  path  breaks  out  of  ob- 
scurity )  the  darkness  is  past  and  the  true  light  I  thTsyndic  opGreisonay  f7lMnto"a"crev^sse^on^the 
now  shineth.    His  religion  is  not  only  real,  but  J  Aventina  glacier  (under  the  Brethorn,  on  the  Italian 
apparent,  and  as  it  need  not,  and  should  not  bs  !  side)  so  deep  that,  though  men  were  let  down  by 

hid,  so  it  will  not  and  canuot  be  hid.    There  j  roPes>  they  were  UQable  t0  reach  his  bod3'«   A,  few 

weeks  ago  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at  the  head 

of  the  Val  d'Ayas,  into  which  |he  Aventina  glacier 
descends,  found  these  remains  on  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  and  they  were  brought  down  for  burial  by  a 
large  party  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bones  were 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  unfortunate  man's  tele- 
scope was  found  almost  uninjured. 

To  Measure  a  Tree. — Farmers  and  mechanics 
wishing  to  cut  a  piece  of  timber  of  a  certain  length 
proceed  to  the  woods  and  select  a  tree  that  would 
suit,  but  are  not  certain  whether  the  length  can  be 
got  out.  How  shall  this  be  ascertained  without  fell- 
ing the  tree?  The  exact  length  of  any  tree,  or  part 
of  a  tree,  height  of  a  house  or  other  obj-ct,  can  be 
ascertained  by  a  simple  principle  of  trigonometry 
being  brought  into  practice,  li  is  the  following  : 
two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  equal,  the 
thir-4  side  will  also  be  equal  to  the  others  ;  suppose 
a  stick  of  timber,  thirty  fret  in  length,  is  required  ; 
measure  thirty  feet  from  the  tree  in  a  straight  line, 
on  level  ground,  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground  till 
the  top  just  reaches  to  your  eyes,  lie  dowa  on  your 
back  with  the  fret  against  the  stake  ;  now,  if  looking 
over  the  top  of  the  stake,  the  point  on  the  tree  that 
ranges  in  a  straight  line  with  your  eyes  will  be  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground. 


will  be  the  work  of  faith,  and  the  labor  of  love, 
and  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  Pity  will  get  into  the  eye ;  meekness 
will  smile  in  the  features;  the  law  of  kindness 
will  dwell  upon  the  tongue.  They  that  were  in 
darkness  will  show  themselves,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  their  light  will  shine  before  men. 

ITEMS. 

The  Commission  created  in  England  to  examine  the 
subject  of  Ritualism  have  reported  to  the  Queen  that 
they  have  made  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
matter;  that  they  do  not  regard  vestments  as  es- 
sential, as  "they  give  grave  offence  to  many  j"  that 
th^y  consider  it  expedient  "  to  restrain  in  the  public 
services  of  the  United  Church  of  Eegiand  and  Ire- 
land all  variations  in  respect  of  v.  stares  from  that 
which  has  long  been  the  established  usage  of  the 
said  United  Church,  and  think  that  this  may  be  best 
secured  by  providing  aggrieved  parishoners  with  an 
eftsy*and  effectual  proc-ss  for  complaint  and  redress." 
They  say,  however,  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
recommend  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
conclusions  of  their  report,  but  will  coneider  this 
matter,  and  make  a  future  communication  upon  it. 
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"takes  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in  ' 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
swer. 

Worthy  Friend : — My  sincere  love  is  to  thee 
in  truth,  and  for  the  truth  that  dwells  in  thee. 
Dear  friend,  the  kind  respect  thou  showed  me 
when  at  London  hath  left  an  obligation  on  my 
mind  towards  thee,  and  I  have  something  to 
communicate  in  the  openings  of  Divine  love,  on 
which  I  must  desire  thy  favorable  constjjuction, 
I  being  almost  a  stranger  to  thee;  and,  there- 
fore, thou  art  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  plainness  of  my  heart.  But  what  I 
have  to  write  hath  lived  on  my  mind  these 
several  weeks,  in  that  pure,  innocent  love  in 
which  is  the  communion  of  saints.  I  have  no 
learned  method  to  communicate  any  thing  in, 
either  by  word  or  writing,  but  plainly  and  sim- 
ply as  the  spirit  dictates  it;  and  being  the 
weaker  vessel,  too,  had  need  to  be  excused.  I 
shall  not  write  any  thiDg  from  notions  and 
speculations,  as  at  a  distance.  1  look  on  them 
as  unsafe,  and  I  know  they  are  many  times 
unsound  ;  but  shall  write  to  thee  a  small  part 
of  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  what  my 
soul  has  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  life,  which 
is  near,  that  we  may  have  fellowship  together 
in  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  whom  my  soul 
hath  known  both  in  mercy  and  judgment,  to 
the  purification  of  my  heart,  so  far  that  I  can 
say  to  his  praise  that  I  don't  see  him  by  or 
through  peculiar  forms,  sect  or  party  impres- 


j  sions,  or  any  such  thing.  No,  my  dear  friend, 
I  never  sought  after  the  Lord  in  these  ways, 
nor  for  any  of  those  ends  ;  but  I  sought  after 
him  in  my  young  years  for  salvation;  and  I 
still  seek  him  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my 
soul  in  him  ;  but  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to 
boast  of,  unless  it  be  weaknesses  and  infirmities  ; 
but  let  me  rejoice  in  the  (Jross  of  Christ,  by 
which  I  am  crucified  to  the  world  in  a  good 
measure,  and  the  world  to  me ;  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  die  dally  ;  and  as  touching  the  fondness 
of  education,  complexion,  conversation,  these 
things  have  cast  no  mist  before  my  eyes.  I 
can  see,  own  and  love  the  image  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  any  sort  of  complexion  or  edu- 
cation, if  the  soul  hath  been  educated  in  the 
heavenly  university  or  school  of  Christ.  But 
thou  knowest  we  cannot  see  God  in,  or  have 
fellowship  with,  all  sorts  of  conversations ;  for 
the  conversation  of  the  wicked  is  as  if  there 
was  no  God.  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts, 
and  such  do  not  desire  the  image  of  meek, 
humble  Jesus,  nor  his  counsel,  and  will  follow 
none  of  his  precepts,  nor  his  self-denying  exam- 
ple, while  they  are  here.  Thou  well  observest 
"  that  sin,  self-love,  self-will,  &c,  contract  the 
soul  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  but  the  love 
of  God  breaks  down  all  such  walls  of  selfish- 
ness, whereby  the  soul  is  hedged  in  and  re- 
strained from  universal  lore  and  benignity." 
All  this  is  very  true,  bat  thou  knowest  all  will 
not  receive  our  love  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  or  else 
there  are  those  who  have  felt  the  Sowings  of 
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the  love  and  compassion  of  Him  that  would  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had  rather  that  all 
would  return  to  him,  repent  and  live.  1  am  a 
witness  of  the  Lord,  that  the  sbeddings  abroad  J 
of  his  love  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation  j 
hath  been  like  showers  of  rain  in  the  spring 
time.  I  remember  well  my  telling  a  Friend  in 
London  that  I  felt  the  extendings  of  the  love  of 
God  so  to  flow  to  the  people,  as  1  walked  in  the  ' 
streets  of  the  city,  that  I  could  freely  have  pub-  j 
lished  the  salvation  of  God,  which  is  near,  and 
his  righteousness,  which  is  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  public  places  of  concourse.  But  the 
Friend  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required 
of  me.  This  I  mention,  that  if  thou  can  believe 
me,  I  can  assure  thee  there  is  no  want  of  uni- 
versal love  in  the  hearts  of  several  who  are  un- 
known to  the  world,  and  hardly  known  to  their 
own  brethren;  and  no  wonder,  either;  for,  as 
Eli  of  old  did  not  know  the  inward  exercise  of 
Hannah,  and  the  prophet  Elijah  thought  he 
had  been  left  alone,  until  the  Lord  told  him 
that  he  had  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  and  the 
prophet  Samuel,  when  he  looked  out  with  the 
eye  of  reason  on  the  goodness  of  the  stature  of 
Eliab,  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore me,"  &o, — so  now,  unless  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  reveal  things  to  us,  or  we  have  some 
spiritual  acquaintance,  we  may  mistake.  But 
blessed  be  the  name  of  our  most  gracious  God, 
who  is  the  same  that  ever  he  was,  he  sees  not 
as  man  sees ;  for  man  looks  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looks  at  the  heart. 

I  take  great  notice  of  thy  Christian  love 
and  good  advice  in  thy  second  letter,  and  do 
accept  it  very  heartily.  I  can  assure  thee  that 
my  labor  is  not  to  gather  people  into  a  formality ; 
but  I  labor  as  the  Lord  enables  me,  to  gather 
souls  to  Christ,  who  is  able  to  make  the  deceit- 
ful hearts  of  the  children  of  men  plain,  honest, 
clean  ;  and  when  the  mind  is  clean,  the  outside 
will  be  clean  also.  But  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  the  glory  of  the  true  church — the  mystical 
body,  or  bride  of  Christ,  which  is  made  up  of 
souls  that  are  entered  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  which  love  and  serve  him  forever, — her 
glory  is  within,  and  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold  and  the  curious  needle-work  of  virgins  j 
wisdom  is  upon  her,  for  she  having  been  stripped 
of  all  her  old  rags  or  garments  of  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  and  having  been  washed 
in  pure  water,  her  bridegroom  having  anointed 
her  with  the  holy  oil — Christ  Jesus — the  holy 
unction  of  his  spirit,  and  he  is  clothing  her 
with  righteousness,  and  she  depending  on  him 
for  her  daily  bread, — so  she  is  not  eating  her 
own  bread  nor  wearing  her  own  apparel;  for 
she  cannot  be  content  with  only  bearing  his 
name;  but  she  longs  to  be  made  more  and 
more  a  partaker  of  his  Divine  nature;  and  the 
love  of  the  Lord  hath  been  and  still  is  so  largely 
extended  to  her  which  hath  drawn  her  love  so 


to  him  that  she  is  wholly  subject  to  him.  He 
ruleth  in  love  and  she  obeys  in  love ;  and  this 
makes  all  things  easy.  She  hath  no  will  of  her 
own,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  her  will  in  all 
things.  All  his  commands  are  pleasant  to  her, 
because  she  delights  to  wait  on  him,  and  to 
serve  in  his  presence ;  and  she  had  rather  be 
deprived  of  all  outward  enjoyments  than  to  be 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor.  Her 
conversation  is  adorned  with  humility  and 
meekness.  Her  steps  are  comely  in  the  eyes  of 
her  beloved.  All  her  children  are  taught  of 
the  Lord,  established  in  righteousness,  and 
great  is  their  peace.  And  my  soul  may  say,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that  no  greater 
comfort  can  be  enjoyed  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  than  to  be  a  child  or  member  of  this 
church. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  on  my  mind 
to  give  thee  a  short  account  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  me  in  my  young  years ;  how  he 
brought  my  soul  through  fire  and  water.  For 
what  end  this  hath  lived  in  my  mind  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  for  spiritual  communion.  But 
when  my  soul  is  lowest  and  nearest  to  the  Lord, 
in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  then  is  my  heart 
opened  and  filled  with  Divine  love.  In  this 
thing  I  desire  thee  to  appraise  it  inwardly  when 
thou  art  retired,  and  not  to  judge  of  it  before 
thou  hast  gone  through  it,  and  then  judge 
freely,  as  thou  pleasest. 

I  was  baptized  and  educated  in  the  way  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  went  to  school  to  a 
minister  thereof,  and  loved  and  honored  him 
greatly;  and  he  showed  me  great  tenderness 
and  respect.  And  in  those  days  I  looked  on 
the  ministers  to  be  like  angels,  that  brought 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  children  of 
men ;  but  when  I  was  about  14  years  of  age,  I 
went  to  live  at  a  Knight's  house,  who  kept  a 
chaplain  that  used  to  pray  in  the  house  with 
the  family  twice  a  day ;  and  I  observed  his 
conversation,  and  saw  it  was  vain,  which  I 
thought  ought  not  to  be  so.  Then  f  was 
troubled  in  my  mind,  and  began  to  think  on 
my  latter  end,  and  also  on  eternity,  and  I  had 
no  assurance  of  salvation  or  a  state  of  happi- 
ness- if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send  the 
messenger  of  death  to  call  me  away.  So  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  laid  hold  of  my  mind,  and  I 
began  to  search  the  Scriptures.  And  I  found 
that  they  testified  that  the  wicked  should  be 
turned  "  into  hell,  and  all  those  that  forget 
God."  And  I  saw  that  both  priests  and  people 
did  forget  God  as  soon  as  they  came  off  their 
knees  or  from  their  devotion.  And  I  was 
much  afraid  of  Hell,  and  wanted  a  place  of  as- 
surance in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Then  I 
began  to  think  of  the  great  promises'made  for 
me  in  my  baptism,  as  they  called  it,  whereby 
they  said  I  was  "  made  a  member  of  Christ,"  a 
child  of  God;  &c. ;  and  that  I  should  renounce 
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•  the  devil,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  ; 
i  and  I  should  keep  God's  holy  will  and  com- 
mandments."   I  thought,  indeed,  that  was  the 
way  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
|j  en ;  but  I  had  not  power  to  do  what  I  ought  to 
j|  do,  nor  to  forsake  what  I  ought  to  forsake ;  for 
fi  I  was  very  proud,  vain  and  airy.    But  as  I  was 
■  thus  inwardly  exercised  and  outwardly  search- 
[I  ing  the  Scriptures,  my  understanding  was  more 
|  and  more  opened,  so  that  I  understood  several 
I  things.    I  read  and  took  notice  that  the  minis- 
I  ters  of  Christ,  which  he  qualified  and  sent  forth 
I  to  preach,  were  to  do  it  freely  ;  for  Christ  said, 
I  <£  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;"  and 
I  those  that  did  run  when  the  Lord  never  sent 
\i  them,  "  should  not  profit  the  people  at  all." 
I  And  many  such  things  opened  in  my  mind, 
Jt  which  I  used  to  ponder  in  my  heart,  with  the 
I  promises  to  the  flock,  in  the  3  4th  of  Ezekiel, 
I  where  the  Lord  promised  "  to  bind  up  that 
j  which  was  broken,  and  strengthen  that  which 
I  was  sick,"  &c. ;  these  and  such  like  portions  of 
I  Scripture  were  very  comfortable  to  me  ;  for  I 
I  was  sick  of  my  sins,  and  my  heart  was  broken 
I  many  times  before  the  Lord.    I  thought,  oh, 
I  that  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Christ !  I  would 
I  surely  have  been  one  of  those  that  followed 
I  him;  and  I  grieved  because  the  Jews  crucified 
I  him.    So  I  loved  Christ  in  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  could  have  said  as  Peter  did, 
"  Far  be  it  from  the  Lord  to  suffer  j"  but  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  near  me  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  though  I  was  convinced  that  the  hireling 
shepherds  were  not  the  ministers  of  Christ,  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  prophets  and  of  Christ 
himself,  who  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."    So  I  left  going  to  hear  them, 
aud  walked  alone,  though  I  went  so  long  till  a 
fear  fell  on  me  in  the  worship  house  ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  just  upon  me,  if  I  was  made  an 
example  of. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pluck  that  beautiful  flower;  look  at  it  a  long 
time.  Become  conscious  that  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of^a  beautiful  thought  of  some  mind. 
This  is  the  magic  key  that  will  unlock  the  rea- 
son of  all  nature.  All  the  flowers  are  thoughts 
realized.  Pass  from  the  flowers  to  the  trees. 
The  rounded  maple,  the  graceful  elm,  the 
straight  poplar,  the  bending  willow,  every 
tree  is  the  thought  of  some  kind.  Pass  from 
trees  to  the  mountains.  How  mighty  these 
realized  thoughts !  Look  at  the  sea.  What 
an  undivided  thought !  Ponder  the  whole  earth. 
A  world  of  some  creating  mind.  Gaze  at  the 
stars.  Thoughts  line  the  firmament.  How 
great,  how  wise,  how  lovely,  how  potent,  how 
incomprehensible  the  spirit  whose  thoughts  are 
thus  put  forth  !  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork.    Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 


and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard."  Ho  that  built  all  things 
is  God.  We  walk  upon  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
realized  thoughts.  How  carefully  and  lovingly 
toward  him  should  we  walk! 

From  "  Doing  and  Suffering." 
HILDA,  OR  THE  THWARTED  WISH. 
AN  INSTRUCTIVE  ALLEGORY. 

The  young  Hilda  had  long  been  confined  to 
a  couch  of  wearisome  pain  and  sickness,  but 
health  now  began  once  more  to  glow  in  her 
cheek,  and  on  one  of  the  first  warm  mornings 
of  spring,  her  light  step  bounded  again  over  the 
moss-grown  walks  of  her  favorite  wood.  A 
clear  rivulet  flowed  through  the  wood,  and  it3 
little  waves  danced  in  the  laughing  sunshine. 
Hilda  watched  with  delight  the  sparkling  fish, 
now  glancing  through  the  sunny  waters,  now 
hiding  themselves  amid  the  cool,  green  river 
weeds.  A  light  breeze  passed  over  the  wood, 
and  played  amid  the  tender  green  leaves  of 
spring ;  and  the  little  birds  flew  gayly  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  carolled  their  sweet,  wild 
songs.  "  Happy,  happy  creatures,"  cried  Hilda, 
"  how  sweet  are  the  joys  of  freedom;  and  I, 
too,  am  now  free."  And  she  bounded  along 
with  a  lighter,  firmer  step,  as  though  she  would 
shake  off  the  heavy  load  which  had  pressed  on 
her  young  life. 

At  this  moment,  a  man  entered  the  wood, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  lovely  boy.  The  child 
felt  all  the  bright,  glad  power  of  spring,  and  the 
merry  peals  of  his  laughter  mingled  with  the 
song  of  the  birds.  The  flowers  of  the  thicket 
soon  caught  bis  eye,  and  he  would  fain  have 
twined  for  himself  a  garland  in  the  wood  ;  but 
his  father  held  his  hand,  nor  would  he  suffer 
him  to  leave  him  for  a  moment. 

Then  Hilda's  heart  was  grieved.  "  The 
fishes  of  the  stream,"  said  she,  "  and  the  little 
birds  among  the  branches,  follow  their  own 
wild  will,  and  rejoice  in  blessed  freedom  ;  and 
this  sweet  child,  so  lovlier  far  than  they,  walks 
sad  and  downcast,  his  buoyant  joy  all  dashed, 
and  methinks  I  hear  him  weep." 

Her  eye  followed  the  child  and  his  father 
through  the  winding  valley.  The  wild  flowers 
were  soon  forgotten,  for  the  path  grew  rough 
and  stony.  In  an  instant  the  child  clung  to 
his  father's  arm,  and  Hilda  saw  him  safe  folded 
to  his  bosom'.  They  approached  the  moorland ; 
but  the  child  felt  not  its  keen  wind,  for  his 
father's  cloak  was  wrapped  around  him,  and  he 
was  borne  safely  and  gently  over  every  danger- 
ous pass. 

Hilda  now  no  more  regretted  for  him  the 
sports  of  the  happy  woodland  creatures. 
«  There  is  joy,"  she  cried,  "  in  wild  freedom, 
but  a  deeper,  holier  joy  in  confiding,  clinging 
love;   and  this  is  the  picture  oi   the  child.'1 
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"  I,  too,"  thought  she,  "  am  a  child  ;"  and  a 
tear  of  self-reproach  fell  from  her  eye,  as  she 
thought  how  often  she  had  repulsed  the  unseen 
Hand  that  guided  her.  "  How  often,  when  my 
Father  has  held  me  back,"  said  she,  "  have  I 
begged  Him  to  leave  me  alone  I"  "  Alone,  oh 
Father/'  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive  thy  wayward 
child,  and  hearken  not  to  her  foolish  prayer; 
let  her  rather  feel  the  sternest  grasp  of  thy 
earnest,  faithful  love."  Then  peace  was  breathed 
into  her  soul,  and  in  its  inmost  depths 
founded  the  sweet  words  of  promise,  il  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

If  Hilda's  steps  were  less  buoyant  on  her  re- 
turn, her  heart  was  more  full  of  peace.  Her 
prayer  was  heard.  The  hour  of  sorrow  was 
Dear,  and  the  grasp  of  love  grew  stern,  yet  was 
she  not  left  alone;  and  in  the  conscious  pres- 
ence of  chastening  love,  she  found  a  tearful 
joy,  for  which  no  freedom  could  have  made 
amends. 

Jiom  ''The  Penns  and  Peningtons." 
T HO 31  AS  ELLWOOD. 

The  tutor  whom  Isaac  Penington  had  here- 
tofore employed  to  teach  his  three  eldest  chil- 
dren English  being  unable  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  another  had  to  be  looked  for. 
He  who  succeeded  as  teacher  at  the  Grange 
was  Thomas  Ellwood,  already  introduced  as  the 
youthful  friend  of  Gulielma  Springett;  and  who 
with  his  father,  as  before  related,  had  visited 
the  Peningtons  on  their  settlement  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. As  he  continued  to  be  tutor  to  the 
children  and  an  honored  inmate  of  the  family 
for  the  seven  following  years,  his  personal  his- 
tory during  that  period  is  much  interwoven  with 
theirs.  It  becomes  an  interesting  element  in 
the  social  and  religious  life  at  Chalfont,  and 
we  must  therefore  glance  at  his  antecedents. 

Ellwood's  father  was  an  estated  gentleman  of 
honorable  descent,  whose  property  and  family 
residence  were  at  Crowell,  about  three  miles 
eastward  from  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.  Thame 
Park  was  the  abode  of  Lord  Wen  man,  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  his  relative,  and  a  person  of 
great  honor  and  virtue — at  whose  table  he  was 
always  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  Ellwood 
says,  "  I  have  cause  to  think  I  should  have  re- 
ceived from  this  Lord  some  advantageous  pre- 
ferment, had  I  not  been  called  into  the  service 
of  the  best  and  highest  Lord,  and  thereby  lost 
the  favor  of  all  my  friends,  relations,  and  ac- 
quaintances of  this  world." 

Thomas  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
only  about  two  or  three  years  old  when  they  all 
removed  to  London  as  a  place  of  greater  safety, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  was 
during  the  years  which  intervened  before  their 
return,  that  this  amiable  boy  became  the  play- 
mate of  Lady  Springett's  lovely  little  daughter. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  interesting  fragment  of  au-  - 


I  tobiography,  that  till  he  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  his  health  was  so  delicate  and  his  stature 
so  small,  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  he 
should  prove  a  dwarf.  But  about  that  time  his 
constitution  and  physical  vigor  underwent  a 
change  which  banished  all  sueh  fears.  From 
being  a  small,  delicately  knit,  refined  lad,  he 
afterwards  became  a  vigorous,  middle  sized 
young  man,  delighting  in  athletic  sports,  but  ever 
averse  to  what  was  coarse  or  vulgar  in  mind  or 
manners.  He  relates  the  following  character- 
istic incident 'which  occurred  at  that  period  : — 

"  My  father  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  going  to  a  petty  sessions  at  Watling- 
ton,  I  waited  on  him  thither.  When  we  came 
near  the  town,  the  coachman,  seeing  a  nearer 
and  easier  way  than  the  common  road,  through 
a  corn  field,  and  that  it  was  wide  enough  for 
the  wheels  to  run  without  damaging  the  corn, 
turned  down  there.  This  being  observed  by  a 
husbandman  who  was  at  plough  not  far  off,  he 
ran  to  us,  and  stopping  the  coach,  poured  forth 
complaints  in  none  of  the  best  language  for 
driving  over  the  corn.  My  father  mildly  an- 
swered him,  that  if  there  was  an  offence  com-* 
mitted,  he  must  rather  impute  it  to  his  servant 
than  to  himself,  since  he  neither  directed  him 
to  drive  that  way,  nor  knew  which  way  he  drove. 
Yet  added,  that  he  was  going  to  such  an  inn 
in  the  town,  whither  if  he  came  he  would  make 
him  full  satisfaction  for  whatever  damage  he 
had  sustained  thereby.  And  so  on  we  went, 
the  man  venting  his  discontent  in  angry  accents 
as  he  went  back.  At  the  town,  upon  inquiry, 
we  understood  that  it  was  a  way  very  often  used 
without  damage,  being  broad  enough  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  common  road,  which  lay  not  far 
from  it,  and  was  also  good  enough,  wherefore 
my  father  bid  his  man  drive  home  that  way. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  return- 
ed, and  very  dark;  this  quarrelsome  man,  who 
had  troubled  himself  and  us  in  the  morning, 
having  gotten  another  lusty  fellow  like  himself 
to  assist  him,  waylaid  us  in  the  night,  expecting 
we  should  return  the  way  we  went.  But  when 
they  found  we  did  not,  but  took  the  common 
way,  angry  that  they  were  disappointed,  and 
loath  to  lose  their  purpose,  they  coasted  over  to 
us  in  the  dark,  and  laying  hold  on  the  horses' 
bridles,  stopped  them  from  going  on.  My  fa- 
ther, asking  the  coachman  the  reason  that  he 
went  not  forward,  was  answered  that  there  were 
two  men  at  the  horses'  heads  who  held  them 
back.  Whereupon  my  father,  opening  the  boot, 
stepped  out,  and  I  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

"  Going  to  the  place  where  the  men  stood,  be 
demanded  of  them  the  reason  of  this  assault ; 
they  said  we  were  upon  the  corn.  We  knew 
we  were  not  on  the  corn,  but  on  the  commcn 
way,  and  so  we  told  them;  but  they  said  they 
were  resolved  they  would  not  let  us  go  on  any 
farther,  but  would  make  us  go  back  again.  My 
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father  endeavored  by  gentle  reasoning  to  per- 
suade them  to  forbear,  and  not  run  themselves 
farther  into  danger  of  the  law;  but  they  rather 
derided  him  for  it.  Seeing  therefore  fair  means 
would  not  work  upon  them,  he  spoke  more 
roughly,  charging  them  to  deliver  their  clubs 
(for  each  of  them  had  a  great  club  in  his  hand, 
somewhat  like  those  called  quarter-staves ;) 
thereupon  they,  laughing,  told  him  they  did  not 
bring  them  thither  for  that  end.  Whereupou 
my  father,  turning  his  head  to  me,  said : — 
'Tom,  disarm  them.'  I  stood  ready  at  his 
elbo^  waiting  for  the  word  of  command ;  for 
being  naturally  of  a  bold  spirit,  full  of  youthful 
heat,  and  that  fully  aroused  by  the  sense  1  had 
of  the  abuse  and  the  insolent  behaviour  of  those 
rude  fellows,  my  blood  began  to  boil,  and  my 
fingers  itched,  as  the  faying  is,  to  be  dealing 
with  them.  Wherefore,  immediately  stepping 
boldly  forward  to  lay  hold  on  the  staff  of  him 
that  was  nearest  to  me,  I  said,  1  Sirrah,  deliver 
your  weapon.'  He  thereupon  raised  his  club, 
which  was  big  enough  to  have  knocked  down  an 


went  afterwards  upon  those  public  services  with- 
out a  loaded  pistol  in  my  pocket.  But  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  goodness  to  call 
me  out  of  the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  world,  and 
give  me  the  knowledge  of  His  saving  Truth, 
whereby  the  actions  of  my  forepast  life  were  set 
in  order  before  me,  a  sort  of  horror  seized  upon 
me  when  I  had  considered  how  near  I  had  been 
to  staining  my  hands  with  human  blood.  And 
whensoever  afterwards  I  went  that  way,  and 
indeed  as  often  since  as  the  matter  has  come 
into  my  remembrance,  my  soul  has  blessed  the 
Lord  for  my  deliverance  ;  and  thanksgiving  and 
praises  have  arisen  in  my  heart,  as  they  do  now, 
to  Him  who  preserved  and  withheld  me  from 
shedding  man's  blood. 

"  About  this  time  my  dear  and  honored 
mother,  who  was  indeed  a  woman  of  singular 
worth  and  virtue,  departed  this  life  ;  having  a 
little  time  before  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
eldest  son,  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  my  father,  for  refusing  to  resign  his  interest 
in  an  estate  which  my  father  sold.  Thereupon 


ox,  intending  no  doubt  to  knock  me  down  with  !  my  brother  desired  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
it,  as  probably  he  would  have  done,  had  I  not,  |  travel,  in  hopes  that  time  and  absence  might 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whipped  out  my  j  work  reconciliation.  He  went  into  Ireland 
rapier,  and  made  a  pass  upon  him.  I  could  not  !  with  a  person  powerful  there  in  those  times,  by 
have  failed  running  him  through  up  to  the  hilt  :  whose  means  he  was  quickly  preferred  to  a 
had  he  stood  his  ground  ;  but  the  sudden  and  place  of  trust  and  profit,  but  lived  Qot  long  to 
unexpected  sight  of  my  bright  blade,  glistening  ;  enjoy  it." 

in  the  dark  night,  did  so  amaze  and  terrify  the  All  the  circumstances  above  related  had  taken 
man,  that,  slipping  aside,  he  avoided  my  thrust;  place  before  Thomas  Ell  wood's  first  visit  to  the 
and,  letting  his  staff  sink,  betook  himself  to  his  Peningtons  at  the  Chalfont  Grange.  About  a 
heels  for  safety;  which  his  companion  seeing  •  year  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second 
fled  also.  I  followed  the  former  as  fast  as  I  j  visit  of  the  Ellwoods,  when  the  addresses  of 
could,  but  fear  gave  him  wings,  and  made  him  !  Edward  Burrough  and  James  Nayler  made  so 
swiftly  fly;  for  although  I  was  accounted  very  j  deep  an  impression  on  Thomas's  mind.  That 
nimble,  I  could  not  overtake  him,  which  made  |  impression  did  not  wear  off  on  his  return  home; 
me  think  he  took  shelter  in  some  bushes,  which  ,  but  it  determined  him  to  see  more  of  the 
he  knew  where  to  find,  though  I  did  not.  Mean-  ;  Ftiends.  He  says,  "I  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
while  the  coachman,  who  had  sufficiently  the  j  another  meeting  of  the  Quakers;  and  bid  my 
outside  of  a  man,  excused  himself  for  not  inter- 1  father's  man  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  in  the 
meddling,  under  pretence  that  he  durst  not  country  thereabouts.  He  told  me  he  had  heard 
leave  his  horses;and  so  left  me  to  shift  for  my-  at  Isaac  Penington's  that  there  was  to  be  a 
self.    I  had  gone  so  far  beyond  my  knowledge  I  meeting  at  High  Wycombe  on  Thursday  next. 


that  I  understood  not  which  way  to  turn,  till 
by  hallooing  and  by  being  hallooed  to  again  I 
was  directed  where  to  fiud  my  company. 

;'  We  had  easy  means  to  find  who  these  men 


Thither  therefore  I  went,  though  it  was  seven 
miles  from  me.  And  that  [  might  be  rather 
thought  to  go  out  a-coursing  than  to  a  meeting, 
I  let  my  greyhound  run  by  my  horse's  side. 


were,  the  principal  of  them  having  been  at  the  j  That  meeting  and  what  he  heard  there,  he  tells 
inn  during  the  day-time,  and  both  quarrelled   us  acted  like  the  clinching  of  a  nail,  confirming 


with  the  coachman  and  threatened  to  be  even 
with  him  when  he  went  back  ;  but  since  they 
came  off  so  badly  in  their  attempt,  my  father 
thought  it  better  not  to  know  them  than  to 
oblige  himself  to  prosecute  them. 

"  At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  I 
had  no  regret  upon  my  mind  for  what  I  had 
done,  or  had  designed  to  do,  in  this  case ;  but 


and  fixing  the  good  principles  that  had  before 
sunk  so  de:ply.  Light  burst  in  upon  his  mind, 
letting  him  see  his  inward  state  and  condition 
towards  God.  His  whole  desires,  feelings,  and 
trains  of  religious  thought  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  underwent  a  change.  He  observes  : — 
"  Now  I  saw  that,  although  1  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  preserved  from  the  common  immo* 


went  on  resolved  to  kill,  if  I  could,  any  man  j  ralities  and  gross  pollutions  of  the  world,  yet 
that  should  make  the  like  attempt,  or  put  any  I  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  hitherto  ruled  in  me, 
affront  upon  us;  and  for  that  reason  I  seldom  land  had  led  me  into  pride,  flattery,  vanity,  and 
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superfluity.  I  found  there  were  many  plants 
growing  in  me  which  were  not  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  planting;  and  that  all  of  these,  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  sort  they  were,  or  how  spec 
ious  soever  they  might  appear,  must  be  pluck 
ed  up." 

(To  be  continue^.') 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

What  does  T.  H.  S.  mean  by  saying  "  we  j 
should  endeavor  to  modify,  revise  and  conduct  j 
the  exercises  of  our  meetings  so  as  to  render  j 
them  attractive  and  inviting  to  our  members"  ?  \ 

Though  the  Editorial  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
Teuth  month  5th  answers  his*  remarks,  may  I 
also  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  ?  j 

Does  T.  H.  S.  want  to  introduce  into  our 
meetings  an  u exercise"  that  would  in  truth  be 
a  form  ?  j 

The  letter  killeth;  the  spirit  alone  maketh 
alive.  j 

Nothing  can  arouse  the  lethargic  among  us 
but  an  individual  faithfulness.  The  older  I 
grow,  the  more  impressed  I  am  with  the  form  ! 
that  pervades  the  so-called  churches  around  us. 
Surely  our  friend  must  have  forgotten  that  to 
have  been  trained  in  the  faith  of  Friends  was 
indeed  a  high  privilege.  Can  aught  under 
heaven  be  more  elevating,  more  ennobling,  than 
to  meet  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  and  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ask  for  clean  hearts  and  right 
spirits?    And  none  ask  in  vain.  j 

It  is  because  I  am  weak  and  faithless  myself 
that  I  know  well  the  irksome  feeling  in  meeting 
to  which  T.  H.  S.  alludes;  and  full  well  do  I 
know  where  the  fault  lies.  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Find  what? 
Do  not  our  hearts  whisper,  that  peace  of  mind 
that  passes  all  understanding, — that  joy  which 
will  satisfy  the  soul  ?  R. 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  6. 

Hkjdleburg,  8ih  mo.,  1866. 
At  length  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  voyage 
up  the  (1  beautiful  Rhine,"  and  feel  totally  un- 
able to  express  our  still  increasing  admiration 
and  the  delight  it  has  afforded  us,  as  day  after 
day  we  have  stopped  to  explore  some  ruined 
castle  or  picturesque  mountain  more  charming 
than  the  last.  We  now  find  a  fitting  climax  in 
the  magnificent  old  castle  of  Heidleburg,  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  and  grandest  of  all  the 
ruins  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe.  We  spent 
most  of  yesterday  wandering  around  it,  but 
have  not  yet  seen  one  half  of  its  beauties.  In 
coming  here  from  Bonn,  our  first  "  stage"  was 
an  hour's  sail  to  Konigswinter,  a  lovely,  pic- 
turesque little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Drach- 
enfels,  where  we  were  soon  to  be  seen  mounted 
on  donkeys  and  on  our  way  up  the  mountain. 
We  had  an  amusing  ride ;  and  as  there  was  no 


danger  except  in  imagination,  we  had  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  frequent  glimpses  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  which,  when  we  reached  the 
top,  burst  upon  us  in  its  whole  and  perfect- 
splendor,  combining  an  accumulation  and  va- 
riety of  loveliness  such  as  no  country  but 
Rhineland  could  produce.  The  "  majestic 
river  of  legends,"  lined  on  either  side  by  rocks 
and  mountains,  all  bristling  with  picturesque 
and  poetic  ruins  and  interspersed  with  vine-clad 
hills  or  fertile  valleys,  formed  a  a  tout  ensem- 
ble" that  would  require  a  Byron  to  describe, 
while  the  ruined  castle,  whence  all  this  was 
sefnf  added  a  crowning  glory  to  the  whole. 
Our  excursion  here  occupied  two  or  three 
hours,  and  after  a  lunch  we  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Remagen,  where  were  some  old  and  in- 
teresting churches  to  visit.  One  of  more  re- 
cent date  was  also  to  be  seen  ;  and  as  we  trudged 
up  the  steep  hills  on  which  it  stood,  we  passed 
a  series  of  shrines,  in  all  fourteen,  each  con- 
taining a  representation  of  some  event  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  A  couple  of  holy  monks  started 
to  ascend  the  hill  before  us,  and  as  they  came 
to  one  of  these  shrines,  they  knelt  reverently  for 
some  minutes  before  it,  repeating  their  orisons, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  This  land  of 
the  Rhine  is  full  of  Catholicism  and  its  symbols, 
and  we  see  everywhere  shrines  and  crucifixes 
and  holy  emblems,  and  in  every  church  we  enter 
are  devotees,  kneeling  before  the  altars,  or  whis- 
pering their  confessions  in  the  ear  of  their  holy 
Fathers.  From  Remagen  we  had  a  charming 
sail  of  3|  hours  along  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  this  beautiful  river  to  Coblentz  opposite 
the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  next  morn- 
ing had  a  most  interesting  visit  to  this  stupen- 
dous and  wonderful  stronghold,  besides  enjoy- 
ing another  prospect  equal  almost  to  that  from 
the  Drachenfels,  and  with  the  added  beauty  of 
the  "Blue  Moselle"  pouring  in  its  tributary 
waters,  just  400  feet  below  us;  and  we  watched 
the  two  streams,  gliding  along,  side  by  side, 
united,  yet  distinct  in  color,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  After  descending  the  hill,  we 
still  had  time  for  a  visit  to  the  oldest  church 
we  had  yet  seen,  (it  is  said  to  be  1000  years 
old,)  and  fbr  a  walk  through  the  town,  quaint 
and  foreign  enough,  with  it.?  very  narrow  streets 
and  high,  queer,  picturesque  houses;  and  we 
saw  here  more  of  the  national  dress  than  we 
had  seen  elsewhere.  The  caps,  especially,  were 
peculiar  and  various,  and  the  young  maidens  were 
distinguished  by  a  singular  ornament,  somewhat 
resembling  a  large  paper-folder,  stuck  through 
the  back  of  the  hair;  this  is  laid  aside  after 
marriage.  We  took  to  our  boat  again  at  6£ 
for  Capellan,  half  an  hour  farther,  where  we 
found  entrance  into  a  nice;  quiet,  clean  German 
cottage,  and  enjoyed  the  finest  possible  coffee, 
chocolate  and  delicious  waffles  ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, took  another  donkey  excursion  up  to  the 
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castle  of  Stoltzenfels,  a  very  beautiful  royal 
residence  belonging  to  the  Qaeen  Dowager  of 
Prussia,  and  where  Queen  Victoria  was  enter- 
tained in  18  45.  We  were  taken  through  most  of 
the  apartments,  after  putting  on  large,  soft  slip- 
pers to  prevent  our  scratching  the  floors.  They 
struck  us  as  particularly  comfortable,  notwith- 
standing their  grandeur.  Again  we  reached 
the  boat  at  1  o'clock,  and  continued  on  for  3£ 
hours  through  the  same  picturesque  beauties  to 
St.  Goan.  Here  we  walked  up  to  the  ruined 
castle  of  Rheinfels,  on  a  rocky  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  hotel.  Fouid  it  a  most  interest- 
ing ruin,  commanding  delightful  views  from 
various  points ;  and  our  guide  took  us  through 
strange  dark  passages,  over  fearful  looking 
broken  staircases,  and  showed  us  some  terrible 
dungeons,  20  or  30  feet  deep,  into  which  in 
olden  time  prisoners  were  lowered  by  ropes — 
such  places  as  we  never  dreamed  of  seeing 
here,  amid  all  these  beauties.  -  We  spent  an  hour 
examining  all  these  wonderful  and  novel  things, 
and  returned  to  our  hotel  to  supper.  Next 
morning  we  were  rowed  across  the  river  to  the 
village  of  St.  Goarhau^en ;  then  a  splendid 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles  brought  us  to  the 
ruin  of  Rheisenberg,  which  we  |rummaged 
around  much  as  the  last,  and  back  to  the  vil- 
lage in  time  for  the  boat  again  to  Bingen,  two 
hours.  The  castles  and  ruins  seemed  to  thicken 
as  we  proceeded  and  the  hills  to  grow,  if  possi- 
ble, still  steeper,  and  all  terraced  from  top  to 
bottom  with  vineyards,  and  presenting  a  most 
singular  appearance.  One  night  here,  and 
again  took  boat,  and  after  several  unimportant 
stops  we  reached  Manheim  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  drove  at  once  to  the  depot  for  Heidle- 
berg,  and  arrived  at  our  destination  about  11. 
We  are  delightfully  situated  under  the  brow  of 
the  magnificent  ruin,  and  have  already  been  en 
joying  it  . 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers 
only."    James  i.  22. 

An  old  hermit  once  came  to  one  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church  and  asked  him  to  teach 
him  one  of  the  Psalms,  upon  which  he  began 
to  read  the  39th  Psalm  :  "  I  said  I  will  take 
heed  to  my  ways  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue ; 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me."  Hold  !  said  the  hermit, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  read  farther,  this  is 
enough  for  one  lesson  ;  I  will  have  to  study  this 
for  some  time;  when  I  have  learned  to  practice 
this  I  will  come  again.  Six  months  having 
elapsed  without  his  calling,  the  father  went  to 
him  and  asked  why  he  had  not  called  again. 
He  replied,  "  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  govern 
my  tongue." 

Pride  can  be  as  insolent  in  rags  as  in  purple 
and  fine  linen. 


THE  LADY  WHO  DOES  HER  OWN  WORK. 

In  this  country  our  democratic  institutions 
have  removed  the  superincumbent  pressure  which 
in  the  Old  World  confines  the  servants  to  a  regu- 
lar orbit.  They  come  here  feeling  that  this 
somehow  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and  with  very  dim 
and  confused  notions  of  what  liberty  is.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  untrained  Irish  peasantry, 
and  the  wonder  is  that,  with  all  the  unreasoning 
heats  and  prejudices  of  the  Celtic  blood,  there 
should  be  the  measure  of  comfort  and  success 
there  is  in  our  domestic  arrangements.  But  so 
long  as  things  are  so,  there  will  be  constant 
changes  and  interruptions  in  every  domestic  es- 
tablishment, and  constantly  recurring  interreg- 
nums, when  the  mistress  must  put  her  own  hand 
to  the  work,  whether  the  hand  be  a  trained  or 
an  untrained  one.  As  matters  now  are,  the 
young  housekeeper  takes  life  at  the  hardest. 
She  has  very  little  strength, — no  experience  to 
teach  her  how  to  save  her  strength.  She  knows 
nothing  experimentally  of  the  simplest  processes 
necessary  to  keep  her  family  comfortably  fed 
and  clothed,  and  she  has  a  way  of  looking  at  all 
these  things  which  makes  them  particularly 
hard  and  distasteful  to  her.  She  does  not  escape 
being  obliged  to  do  housework  at  intervals,  but 
she  does  it  in  a  weak,  blundering,  confused  way, 
that  makes  it  twice  as  hard  and  disagreeable  as 
it  need  be.  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if 
every  young  woman  learned  to  do  housework  and 
cultivated  ber  practical  faculties  in  early  life, 
she  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  much  more  likely 
to  keep  her  servants,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
she  lost  them  temporarily,  would  avoid  all  that 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system  which  comes 
from  constant  iil  success  in  those  departments 
on  which  family  health  and  temper  mainly  de- 
pend. This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
American  life  which  requires  a  peculiar  training. 
Why  not  face  it  sensibly  ? 

The  second  thing  1  have  to  say  is,  that  our 
land  is  now  full  of  motorpathic  institutions,  to 
which  women  are  sent  at  great  expense  to  have 
hired  operators  stretch  and  exercise  their  inac- 
tive muscles.  They  lie  for  hours  to  have  their 
feet  twigged,  their  arms  flexed,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent muscles  of  the  body  worked  for  them, 
because  they  are  so  flaccid  and  torpid  that  the 
powers  of  life  do  not  go  on.  Would  it  not^be 
quite  as  cheerful  and  less  expensive  a  process 
if  young  girls  from  early  life  developed  the 
muscles  in  sweeping,  dusting,  ironing,  rubbing 
furniture,  and  all  the  multiplied  domestic  pro- 
cesses which  our  grandmothers  knew  of?  A 
woman  who  did  all  these,  and  diversified  the 
intervals  with  spinning  on  the  great  and  little 
wheel,  never  came  to  need  the  gymnastics  of 
Dio  Lewis  or  of  the  Swedish  motorpathists, 
which  really  are  a  necessity  now.  Does  it  not 
seem  poor  economy  to  pay  servants  for  letting  our 
muscles  grow  feeble,  and  then  to  pay  operators  to 
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exercise  them  for  us  ?  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
our  grandmothers  in  a  week  went  over  every 
movement  that  any  gymnast  has  invented,  and 
went  over  them  to  some  productive  purpose,  too. 

Lastly,  my  paper  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if 
those  ladies  who  have  learned  and  practiced  the 
invaluable  accomplishment  of  doing  their  own 
work  will  know  their  own  happiness  and  dignity, 
and  properly  value  their  great  acquisition,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances. — House  and  Home  Papers,  by 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  26,  1867. 

The  Public  Morals  and  the  Press. — 
An  exchange  paper  uses  this  caption  to  direct 
attention  to  the  practice  of  public  journals  giv- 
ing elaborate  and  sensational  descriptions  of 
races,  pugilistic  combats,  and  other  immoral 
amusements,  until  one  might  suppose  that 
"  the  American  people  were  the  most  ( sporting' 
population  in  the  civilized  world."  The  sub- 
ject presented  by  the  writer  i3  worthy,  we 
think,  the  serious  consideration  of  editors  who 
may  feel  obliged  to  give  the  news,  whatever 
this  may  be.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
people  are  plunged  so  low  that  they  demand 
this  kind  of  mental  nutriment  from  their  news- 
papers, for  themselves  or  families.  Although 
great  demoralization  may  prevail  in  the 
mixed  population  in  our  great  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  yet  the  American  people  are 
generally  practical,  laborious  and  frugal,  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
steady  habits,  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life. 
The  press  is  justly  esteemed  a  "  mighty  engine" 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  it  certainly  is  responsible, 
if,  by  narrating  exciting  but  demoralizing 
scenes,  these  should  increase.  In  this  way 
they  are  forced  upon  the  notice  of  thousands  of 
young  men  at  their  quiet  homes  in  the  interior 
towns  and  villages,  and  we  know  not  how  far 
their  tastes  may  be  poisoned  by  it.  Should 
there  not  be  an  earnest  remonstrance  against 
this  pernicious  practice  ?  We  do  not  mean  to 
give  a  false  coloring  to  the  "  Public  Morals," 
but  if  the  gross  crimes  which  are  perpetrated 
be  noticed  at  all,  let  it  be  in  a  condemnatory 
manuer.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is 
said,  are  now  expended  annually  by  the  daily 
papers  of  our  city  for  news  which  the  public 


would  be  better  without,  and  which  is  often 
telegraphed  at  great  expense,  with  effort  at 
graphic  representation  and  sensational  effect. 

In  connection  with  the  press  we  will  notice 
another  prolific  source  of  unwholesome  mental 
food.  By  far  the  largest  editions  of  works 
now  published  are  those  of  fiction.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  three  fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths  of 
the  volumes  issued  by  our  largest  publishing 
houses  are  of  this  character.  A  modern  writer 
says,  "  There  is  hardly  a  great  crime  committed 
but  that  the  manner  of  it,  or  the  details,  or 
sometimes  the  whole  conception",'  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  novel  or  play,  or  tale  read  in  a 
newspaper,  and  that  the  power  of  fiction  is 
more  and  more  apparent/' 

He  represents  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  social 
forces  of  the  day,  from  the  influence  of  which 
no  family  can  entirely  escape.  He  also  justly 
remarks  "  that  those  who  dwell  in  such  a  world 
of  fiction,  that  all  the  prose  details  of  daily  life, 
in  fact,  become  uninteresting,  no  matter  how 
pure  and  elevated  the  world  into  which  they 
thus  withdraw  themselves,  by  sapping  the 
reasoning  powers  and  rendering  the  mind  im- 
patient of  control  and  discipline,  do  an  evil  not 
easily  corrected."  In  the  words  of  Channing- — 
No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  greatness  of 
the  gift  of  a  rational  and  moral  existence. 
Genius,  intellect,  taste  and  sensibility,  must  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  or  they  will  never  know  and  never  make 
known  their  real  glory  and  immortal  power. 
The  human  mind  will  become  more  various? 
piercing  and  all-comprehending;  more  capable 
of  understanding  and  expressing  the  solemn 
and  the  sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful, 
the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as  it 
shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true 
"knowledge  of  God. 

We  have  receTJd  frcm  John  Penington  & 
Son,  No.  127  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  a  copy 
of  a  work  entitled  the  "  Penns  and  Pening- 
tons  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Maria 
Webb,  author  of  "The  Fells  of  Swarthmore 
Hall,"  which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  notice.  From 
the  cursory  view  which  we  have  taken  of  its 
contents,  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  reverence  the 
name  of  Penn,  and  who  have  regarded  Isaac 
Penington  and  Thomas  Ellwood  with  scarcely 
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less  deference.  The  style  of  the  book  will  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  general  reader.  It  contains 
430  pages,  and  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
engravings.  In  this  number  will  be  found  an 
extract  giving  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Ellwood's 
Life. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Hopewell 
Meeting-house,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  Albert  Chand- 
lee,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  to  Sarah 
j3lnn  Branson,  of  Frederick  Co..  Va. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1867,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Frederic  S.  Pease,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  and  coustant  uprightness 
and  purity,  tender  in  his  affpctions,  unhesitating  in 
his  generous  sacrifices  for  all  within  the  circle  of 
his  kind  attentions,  and  of  remarkable  fidelity  to 
conscience.  He  became  a  member  of  Albany  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  middle  life,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  was  one  of  its  most  sincere,  humble 
and  valued  members.  His  occasional  ministrations 
were  the  pure  and  unaffected  utterances  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  brought  comfort  and  strength  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Willistown,  Chester  Co., 

Pa.,  on  the  morniug  of  the  13th  of  Tenth  month, 
1867,  Thomas  Cox,  in  his  78th  year;  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  for  many 
years  a  constant  sufferer  from  a  painful  disease,  he 
retained  the  powers  of  his  mind  until  the  close.  His 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  remained  una- 
bated, and  in  a  recent  conversation  he  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  signs,  as  he  thought,  of  a  re- 
newed interest  felt  in  his  beloved  Society.  Always 
a  friend  to  education,  he  was  particularly  solicitous 
for  the  guarded  instruction  of  Friends7  children, 
sajing  that  "  he  never  regretted  contributing  of  his 
moderate  means  for  educational  and  meeting  pur- 
poses." The  hospitalities  of  his  house  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  his  grandchildren,  when  grown  to 
mature  years,  will  look  back  upon  grandfather's 
home  as  a  sunny  spot  in  the  memory  of  their  child- 
hood. Thinking  upon  his  long  and  useful  life,  we 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Scriptural  passage, 
"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than*  great 
riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold  " 

 ,  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  on  the  9th  of  2d  mo.,  1867, 

Rest,  widow  of  Job  Wright,  aged  77  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  First  month, 

1867,  Hannah  M.,  widow  of  James  Shepherd,  aged 
\79  years  and  4  months;  sister  of  the  above,  and  a 
iyember  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting.  A  faithful 
Wjfe  and  devoted  mother  ;  she  obeyed  the  injunction, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  Although  an  invalid  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  her  life,  and  several  time3  seeming  to  those  around 
her  as  passing  away,  yet  when  a  little  strength  was 
again  given  her,  she  would  forget  her  own  feeble- 
ness, and  devote  herself  to  the  comfort  of  those 
around  her,  especially  to  that  of  her  invalid  daugh- 
ter. Having  done  her  day's  work  in  the  daytime, 
her  close  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

 ,  at  Saratoga,  flT.Y.,  on  the  30th  of  Third  mo., 

1867,  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  James  and  Hannah 
M.  Snepherd;  also  a  member  of  Saratoga  Monthly 
Meeting.  Seldom  has  an  all-wise  Providence  per- 
mitted such  protracted  suffering  as  this  dear,  de^ 
parted  one  experienced,  having  been  an  invalid  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Afflicted  with  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases,  her  physical  sufferings  were  at 


times  most  acute,  confining  her  to"  her  room, — much 
of  the  time  to  her  bed;  and  at  one  time  for  several 
months  she  was  rendered  entirely  helpless  by  gene- 
ral paralysis.  But  nearly  all  this  period  her  mental 
powers  remained  clear,  so  that  she  took  an  interest 
in  passing  events,  and  retained  her  social  feelings  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  enjoying  the  society  of  her 
friends  as  when  in  health.  That  her  Heavenly 
Father  was  with  her  to  sustain  and  comfort,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  she 
endured  all  her  afflictions;  and  now  that  He  has 
seen  meet  to  take  her  home,  her  friends  may  rejoice 
rather  than  mourn,  having  the  assurance  that  she 
has  found  that  rest  which  she  so  long  desired. 

FRIENDS*  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Eleventh  month  1st,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Lecture  by  Caleb  S.  Hallowell,  on  Third-day  even- 
ing, Tenth  month  29th,  at  7|  o'clock. 

NOTICE  — CHANGE  OF  HOUR,  ETC. 
The  Secretaries  of  "  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  were  requested 
to  notify  Friends  generally  that  its  meetings  will 
take  place  on  the  third  Fourth-day  evenings  only  of 
each  month,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  always  in  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room,  without  alternating  with 
Green  St.,  as  heretofore. 

The  Education  Committee  will  meet  on  the  same 
evenings,  at  the  same  place,  half  an  hour  earlier. 

J.  M.  Ellis,      )  Secretaries. 
Anne  Cooper,  J 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

The  committee  have  appointed  the  following  con- 
ferences in  regard  to  First-day  Schools,  and  invite 
the  attendance  of  Friends  generally. 

At  Friends'  Meeting-Hou3e,  Lombard  St.,  Balti- 
more, on  Fourth-day  evening,  30th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7J  o'clock,  (being  Yearly  Meeting  week.) 

Postponement. — The  Fir_.t-day  School  Conference 
at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia,  is  post- 
poned to  Seventh-day  morning,  9th  of  Eleventh 
month,  at  10 J  o'clock. 

Communications  from  absent  Friends,  and  ac- 
counts of  any  First-day  schools  among  Friends,  will 
be  acceptable,  and  may  be  addressed  to  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
171  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  care  of  E. 
Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


From  "  Talks  with  my  Pupils." 
MANNERS. 
BY  ELIZABETH  SEDGWICK. 

So  much  upon  this  subject  must  be  indirect- 
ly suggested  by  what  I  say  on  nearly  every 
other  upon  which  I  write  to  you,  that  I  hesitate 
whether  to  make  it  a  distinct  theme.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  people  in  general  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  pleasing,  agreeable 
manners.  The  difference  between  two  house- 
holds, in  the  one  of  which  they  are  found  and 
in  the  other  not,  is  as  that  between  two  gardens, 
in  one  of  which  the  flowers  have  no  odor,  while 
in  the  other,  fragrance  is  everywhere  diffused; 
or,  as  between  a  gloomy,  silent  cavern,  and  a 
bower  of  evergreen  made  joyous  by  singing 
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form  the  habit  of  expressing  ourselves  more  by 
action  than  by  profession. 

If  our  Christian  gentlpman  receives  ill  treat- 
ment or  insult  from  others,  he  shows  himself 
the  true  Christian  gentleman  still — not  bringing 
himself  to  their  level  by  quarrelling  or  railing, 
according  to  the  old  barbarous  system  of  a  eye 
for  eye,"  and  "  tooth  for  tooth."  He  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  heathen. 

This  motive  of  self-respect  for  abstaining, 
under  provocation,  from  the  indulgence  of  high? 
temper  and  angry  words,  I  have  found  useful, 
when  a  higher  one  failed,  to  enforce  upon  young 
people;  and  upon  the  ignorant,  and  therefore 
narrow-minded,  such  as  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority of  servants  and  laboring  people,  and  not 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  so-called  culti- 
vated classes. 

Manners,  in  a  few  instances,  are  the  direct 
product  of  nature,  perfect  in  kind,  and  needing 
no  improvement.  Generally,  however,  like 
every  other  high  attainment,  they  need  direct 
cultivation,  and  a  child  cannot  be  too  carefully 
trained  in  this  respect.  The  silent  music  of 
sweet  and  gentle  manners  requires,  first  of  all, 
the  cultivation  of  reverence — a  beautitul  senti- 


birds.  They  are  therefore  a  means  of  happi- 
ness. As  a  means  of  influence,  too,  they  should 
receive  direct  culture,  which,  in  this  view  in- 
deed, becomes  of  moral  obligation. 

No  doubt,  in  all  countries,  certain  customs 
arise  from  what  Convenience  and  refinement  re 
quire,  and  are  essentially  right  and  proper  on 
that  account ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  a  portion 
of  them,  as  the  different  observances  of  different 
countries  prove — and  with  all  these  diversities, 
there  will  probably  be  found  some  general 
agreement  on  what  is  most  truly  essential — as 
is  true  in  systems  of  religion.  The  core,  the 
root,  the  living  principle,  the  essence  of  good 
manners,  such  as  are  not  dependent  on  any  code, 
as  of  every  thing  else  good,  must  be  found  in 
the  heart ;  and  their  most  comprehensive  defini- 
tion is,  in  a  nation  of  Christians,  Christian 
courtesy.  The  best  are  the  natural,  genuine 
expression  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with 
love  and  good-will  towards  the  whole  human 
race,  with  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  to 
add  in  every  way  to  the  stock  of  human  happi- 
ness. A  person  possessed  with  this  desire  will 
manifest  it  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  gra- 
cious beaming  of  his  eye,  in  the  friendly  grasp  j  ment,  essential  to  the  uplifting  of  man  above  a 
of  his  hand.  He  can  never  omit  the  thousand  j  low,  grovelling  condition.  Full  of  significance 
little  attentions  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  j  are  the  analogies  of  nature,  by  which  almost 
others  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be-  j  every  subject  connected  with  the  soul,  or  with 
stow.  He  will  be  in  no  danger  of  encroaching  j  life,  is  illustrated.  I  think  it  is  Cicero  who  said 
upon  them  in  any  way  unreasonably,  of  making  ;  that,  whereas  all  other  animals  have  their  heads 
any  undue  claims  on  them,  of  infringing  any  of;  prone,  so  that  their  eyes  look  upon  the  ground, 
their  rights,  of  seeking  his  own  advantage  to  j  man  is  made  erect,  so  that  he  can  see  the  heavi 
their  loss  or  inconvenience.  He  will  be  always  1  ens.  We  behold  high  above  us  the  magnificent 
considerate,  always  kind — always  delicate  and  .  firmament,  and  our  thoughts  are  carried  farther 
unobtrusive.  It  is  this  kind  of  courtesy  that  j  still — to  Him  who  created  it.  How  miserable 
may  be  always  sincere.    It  being  once  asked  j  and  hopeless  our  condition  would  be,  if  we  had 

nothing  higher  than  ourselves  to  look  up  to. 
We  should  end  by  crawling  in  the  dust  and 
mire  of  earth.    Let  your  child,  then,  look  up  to  I 
those  who  are  above  him  in  years  and  in  know- 


in  a  party  where  the  "uncle"  was,  some  one 
replied,  "  Ascertain  who  is  the  dullest  and  most 
uninteresting  woman  in  the  room,  and  you  will 
find  him  at  her  side."    In  devoting  himself  to 

those  whom  he  was  sure  others  would  neglect,  !  ledge,  and  give  them  the  respect  due  on  that 


he  was  guilty  of  no  insincerity.  A  motive  of 
true  kindness  brought  him  to  them.  And  if 
such  a  motive  were  always  a  governing  principle 
in  the  intercourse  of  society,  the  vexed  question, 
how  truth  is  always  to  be  reconciled  with  cour- 
tesy, would  be  forever  settled.  One  might  hon- 
estly profess  a  willingness  and  pleasure  in  doing 
that  which  otherwise  would  be  tedious  and 
disagreeable,  and  make  use  of  expressions  which 
would  otherwise  be  untrue.  We  may  be  glad 
to  see  visitors  for  their  sakes,  whom  we  should 
not  much  desire  on  our  own  account.  At  the 
same  time,  lest  we  may  fall  into  the  habit, 
naturally  and  easily  adopted,  of  using  strong 
expressions,  such  as  convey  more  feeling  than 
exists  at  all,  or  certainly  more  than  is  habitual, 
whatever  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  may  be, 
it  is  well  to  guard  against  them,  even  in  our 
honest  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  j  and 


account.    Especially  let  this  respect  be  evinced  j 
towards  his  benefactors,  his  parents,  and  those  1 
who  are  intrusted  with  his  education.    Let  him  I 
rise  up  in  the  presence  of  the  aged,  and  pay  re- 
spect to  the  hoary  head.    Those  parents  great-  • 
ly  wrong  their  children,  who  allow  them  to  be  j 
guilty  of  any  want  of  respect  toward  themselves, 
iu  word  or  action.    The  least  offence  of  this  1 
kind  should  be  treated  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner, and  as  one  not  easily  to  be  overlooked. 
Rob  your  child's  soul  of  reverence,  and  you  rob. 
it  of  a  jewel — essential  to  its  full  lustre  and 
richness.    There  is  no  need,  in  order  to  insure 
it,  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  you.  Only 
be  careful,  that  the  nearer  he  approaches  you, 
the  more  he  discovers  in  you  that  is  worthy  of 
reverence.  Those  who  most  truly  serve  God,  and 
most  nearly  resemble  him,  live  nearest  to  him. 
$ext  to  reverence,  cultivate  thoughtfulness 
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j  or  consideration  for  others.  Many  in  whom 
good  manners  are  not  a  spontaneous  growth, 
would  acquire  them  by  this  means  alone,  who, 
from  a  want  of  it,  are  perfectly  unconscious  how 
many  opportunities  they  lose,  daily,  hourly,  al- 
most momently,  of  making  themselves  accepta- 
ble and  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate— and  in  how  many  ways  they  give 
offence,  and  render  themselves  disagreeable. 
To  be  well  mannered,  one  must  be  unselfish — so 
that;  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  they 
are  a  means  of  influence,  the  cultivation  of  good 
manners  is  a  moral  duty.  It  is  a  very  charming 
mode,  applicable  even  to  a  very  young  child,  of 
beginning  the  life-long  process  essential  to  our 
proper  growth,  development,  and  progress,  viz., 
living  out  of  ourselves,  and  for  others.  This 
consideration  must  be  enforced  by  kindness. 
The  law  of  love  must  be  inculcated — "  line  upon 
line  "  and  "  precept  upon  precept"  —  until  it 
becomes  written  on  the  heart,  and  dwells  ever 
upon  the  lips. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  house  of  Appleton,  of  New  York,  have 
just  published  two  little  works,  each  of  which 
contains  its  own  moral,  and  one  of  them  a  great 
moral  lesson  for  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  these  books  is  the  authentic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  by  Edward 
E.  Dunbar.  The  other  is  on  the  Management 
of  Steel,  a  subject  on  the  right  understanding 
of  which  depends  much  of  the  future  wealth  of 
our  State.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  globe  are  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  iron,  limestone,  coal  and  wood  brought 
together  so  handily  for  cheap  working.  A'pourJd 
of  iron  may  be  worth  a  few  cents,  but  an  ounce 
of  steel,  wrought  into  main  springs  for  watches, 
becomes  worth  about  two  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  and  when  wrought  into  the  hair  springs, 
it  is  w>rth  eight  thousand  dollars  per  ounce. 
What  is  the  value  of  gold,  worth  $20  or  $25 
per  ounce,  compared  with  this? 

We  have  the  foundation  of  all  this  wealth 
within  ourselves.  We  need  only  the  skilled 
labor  to  develop  it,  and  there  is  here,  in  Mr.  Ede's 
little  book  on  the  Management  of  Steel,  much 
that  we  need  to  know.  It  is  a  practical  work 
by  a  practical  man,  without  technicalities,  yet 
putting  clearly  and  compactly  together  just 
those  facts  in  regard  to  iron  and  steel  that  every 
mechanic  should  know.  Young  mechanics  will 
find  it  an  inestimable  treasure  to  understand  all 
about  hardening  steel,  and  if  all  young  appren- 
tices would  make,  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  the  materials 
on  which  they  work,  and  fhe  tools  which  they 
use,  especially  in  making  iron  and  steel,  not 
only  would  they  soon  become  skilled  workmen, 
but  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  would  be 
greatly  hastened.    "  The  inventions  which  be 


come  publicly  known  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  which  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  in- 
genious mechanics  and  perish  with  the  hour 
that  gave  them  birth,  through  the  want  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  materials." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  iron  is  almost  the 
only  metal  whose  combinations  with  oxygen  are 
not  of  a  noxious  nature  to  the  human  system. 
Iron  strengthens  the  muscular  system.  Iron  is 
used  in  three  states — cast  iron,  wrought  iron 
and  steel.  Extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  first  process  is,  or  used  to  be,  to  roast 
it,  in  order  to  expel  the  water,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
&c,  but  now,  by  the  hot  blast,  this  is  mostly 
dispensed  with,  and  the  iron  ore  is  put  into  the 
furnace  with  fuel  and  with  lime,  melted  and 
cast  into  pigs  at  once.  In  this  there  is  a  great 
difference,  owing  both  to  the  fuel,  the  metal 
and  the  management.  There  are  three  qualities 
of  pig  iron  j  No.  1  is  most  highly  carbonized, 
No.  2  less,  and  3  least. 

Wrought  iron  is  decarbonized.  It  is  remelted, 
puddled,  squeezed,  hammered,  rolled,  and  thus 
decarbonized;  it  is  known  as  bar  or  wrought 
iron.  But  of  this  there  are  all  sorts  of  different 
qualities.  Steel,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  compound 
of  iron  and  carbon,  and  is  formed  either  by  heat- 
ing wrought  iron  in  contact  with  carbon,  or 
sometimes  now  by  depriving  cast  iron  of  all  its 
impurities  except  a  small  portion  of  its  carbon. 
This  last  is  M.  Bessemer's  process.  He  can 
produce  a  steel  of  any  degree  of  hardness  direct 
from  cast  iron,  without  the  intermediate  pud- 
dling. By  a  blast  of  cold  air  upon  the  molten 
cast  iron  he  ignites  the  carbon  contained  in  it, 
and  decarbonizes  it  to  any  extent  he  desires, 
consuming  the  whole,  and  then  adding  the  re- 
quired quantity  by  an  after  process.  Jbrom  one 
to  two  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  added  to  the  pure 
iron  in  converting  it  into  steel. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  hardening  and 
tempering  of  steel  that  room  for  the  greatest 
skill,  anxiety  and  judgment  are  found.  If  the 
proper  steel  has  not  been  chosen,  and  afterwards 
properly  heated  through  all  the  stages,  or  if 
correct  principles  are  not  adhered  to,  all  may 
prove  futile.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  way  to  harden  steel  is  by  heating  and  then 
suddenly  cooling  it.  But  why  it  does  this  in 
the  case  of  steel  and  not  of  iron  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  It  is  done,  perhaps,  by  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  carbon — certainly  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  particles.  But  then  an 
unequal  contraction  of  the  parts  in  cooling  brings 
the  danger  of  breakage,  cracks  and  flaws. 
Hardening  with  and  without  mercury  or  saline 
liquids,  the  use  of  prussiate  of  potash,  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  toughening  of  steel  in  oil,  are 
all  subjects  that  require  to  be  practically  under- 
stood by  our  mechanics,  as  well  as  theoretically 
by  our  tool  manufacturers  and  workers  in  iron. 
The  great  thing  is  for  our  young  men  to  begin 
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to  work  and  think  together — no  one  doubting 
that  mmy  new  practical  improvements  are  to  be 
and  will  be  made — and  yet  being  careful  not 
to  fancy  that  all  deviations  from  old  and  long- 
established  ways  of  working  in  iron  and  steel 
are  necessarily  improvements. — Public  Ledger. 


CHANGE. 
What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow- 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 
0  Time  and  Change!- — with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day. 
How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  1 
Ah,  brother!  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now — 
The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still : 
Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o'er, 
Those  lighted  facfs  smile  no  more. 
We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  ruitle  of  the  bladed  corn  ; 
We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er, 
Bat  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  ma^e, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor  ! 
Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees  ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

From  Whittier's  11  Snow-Bound." 


THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 
(.4  Simile.) 

BY  L.  J.   E.  GIFFORD. 

The  fabric,  soiled  from  daily  wear, 

Grows  clean  within  the  housemaid's  hand; 
Each  mark  of  time  she  takes  with  care 

From  seam  and  gu3set,  hem  and  band. 
But  still  the  stubborn  stains  appear, 

When  all  her  handiwork  is  done  ; 
But  says,  "  F^r  this  I  need  not  fear; 

I've  but  to  place  it  in  the  sun." 
With  faith  she  spreads  it  wide,  and  lo  ! 

The  chemistry  of  golden  beam 
Doth  white  this  fabric  as  the  snow, 

And  make  ic  pure  as  angd's  dream. 
"  But,''  says  the  housemaid,  in  her  pride, 

"  Unless  my  work  had  been  well  done, 
The  impure  fabric  had  but  dried 

And  never  whitened  in  the  sun." 
So  with  our  lives  'tis  ours  to  keep 

Tbem  clean  of  every  act  impure; 
Wi'h  finest  brush  of  art  to  sweep 

The  very  dust  from  off  the  floor. 


And  lo  !  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Into  our  waiting  souls  will  stream, 

To  brighten,  beautify,  and  bless, 
And  whiten  to  our  purest  dream. 


From  The  Press." 
The  Hague,  Holland,  Aug.  11,  1867. 
A  country  as  flat  and  fruitful  as  the  richest 
American  prairie  is  that  known  as  Holland  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  no  spot  of  earth  is  stranger 
or  more  instructive.  After  the  lovely  lakes 
and  frozen  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  grape- covered  shores 
of  the  Rhine,  there  was  something  startling  in 
the  contrast  presented  by  a  vast  table  land,  not 
inaptly  styled,  because  absolutely  recovered 
from,  "  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  I  have  now 
traversed  a  large  part  of  this  curious  domain, 
and  find  it  an  object  of  manifold  and  increasing 
interest.  You  pass  for  hundreds  of  miles  over 
a  territory  without  a  fence,  and  yet  the.  fields 
are  carefully  divided  by  narrow  canals,  which, 
while  draining  them  of  their  superfluous  mois- 
ture, at  the  same  time  protect  them  as  success- 
fully as  a  strong  barrier  of  stone.  These  won- 
derful expanses  are  singularly  fertile;  and  he 
who  prefers  to  peruse  the  present  and  to  fore- 
cast the  future  of  a  people  by  the  works  of 
their  own  labor,  will  be  deeply  impressed  by 
these  and  the  other  greater  proofs  of  human  en- 
ergy which  abound  in  Holland.  For  Holland  is  a 
monument  of  patient  industry  and  unflagging 
perseverance;  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  as 
we  read  its  history,  whether  it  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  its  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  elements  or  to  the  cruelty  of  man.  Its 
people  have  not  only  conquered  an  empire  from 
the  sea,  and  for  centuries  successfully  combatted 
the  ever-nerving  efforts  of  Old  Ocean  to  recover 
the  treasures  she  has  lost,  but  they  have  made 
the  very  winds  their  slaves.  Others  employ  the 
multiplied  modern  agencies  of  steam,  but  the 
Hollanders,  for  five  hundred  years,  have  adopted 
the  windmill  to  grind  their  corn,  to  saw  their 
timber,  to  crush  the  rape-seed  for  oil,  to  beat 
hemp,  and  to  drain  the  soil  by  exhausting  the 
water  from  the  land  and  pouring  it  into  the  great 
canals  and  rivers.  As  a  great  writer  observes  : 
"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  absence  of 
those  elevations  which  afford  shelter  to  other 
countries,  would  leave  Holland  at  the  mercy  of 
every  blast  that  blows.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  not  a  breath  of  air  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  paying  toll  by  turning 
a  windmill. "  And  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
appearance  of  hundreds  of  these  odd  machines, 
moving  their  huge  shadows  all  over  the  land- 
scape at  the  same  time.  They  are  so  much 
cheaper  than  steam  *for  all  purposes,  that  not- 
withstanding the  mighty  progress  of  that  revo- 
lutionary discovery,  they  are  still  in  universal 
use  in  this  country.  I  have  counted  fifty  in 
view  at  one  time.    They  are   much  larger 
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hau  in  America.    A  single  "sail,"  or  fan,  is  Dover  and  falls  back  upon  the  coast  of  Holland 
ften  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  and  threatens  to  engulf  the  whole  country, 
he  under  part  of  the  structures  from  which  |     These  canals  not  only  divide  the  interior 
hey  wave  their  banner  like  wings  are  gener-  ■  country,  serving  the  treble  purpose  of  drains 
lly  coojfortable  dwellings.    So  that  it  may  be 
aid,  if  the  country  Swiss  live  in  their  barns 
nd  next  door  to  their  stables,  the  country  Hoi 


I  and  fences — not  only  carry  the  produce  from 
the  farms  into  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  but  pass 


anders  live  in  their  windmills.    There  are  sev- 
ral  thousand  windmills  in  this  couutry,  the  an- 
lual  cost  of  which  is  three  millions  of  dollars. 
q  fact,  "  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  re- 
rersed  in  Holland."    The  whole  nation  stands 
lpon  the  most  unstable  foundation  ;  and  but 
or  the  great  dykes  that  surround  it  like  mighty 
brtresses,  it  would  be  swept  back  into  the 
>cean  from  whence  it  came ;  and  it  is  confidently 
sserted  that  if  human  care  were  removed  for 
mly  six  months,  the  waves  would  regain  their 
tncient  dominion.    Most  of  the  whole  country 
ies  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  lowest 
)art  of  it  is  twenty-four  feet  below  high-water 
nark,  and  when  the  tide  is  driven  by  the  wind 
t  is  thirty  feet.    "  In  no  other  country  do  the 
keels  of  the  ships  float  ab)ve  the  chimneys,  and 
nowhere  else  does  the  frog,  croaking  from  among 
the  bulrushes,  look  down  upon  the  swallow  on 
the  house-top."    The  mighty  dykes  erected  to 
keep  out  the  ever-threatening  and  encroaching 
billows,  are  marvels  of  human  toil  and  skill  ; 
and  as  the  rivers  and  inland  lakes,  nearly  all 
of  them  direct  tributaries  to  or  estuaries  of  the 
pea  itself,  are  as  dangerous  as  the  ocean,  the 
expense  and  trouble  are  incessant  and  immense. 
[These  dykes  are  built  upon  long  piles  driven 
par  into  the  porous  soil,  forming  the  base  upon 
which  rests  a  heavy  substratum  of  clay — the 
whole  foundation  being  from  120  to  150  feet  in 
kvidth  ;  and  the  front  is  thatched  with  a  kind  of 
wicker-work  of  interwoven  willow  twigs ;  the 
Interstices  filled  with  puddled  clay  to  render  it 
compact,  while  the  base  is  often  neatly  faced 
with  masonry.    A  fine  road  runs  along  the  top, 
and  rows  of  trees  give  it  a  picturesque  effect. 
These  indispensable  barriers  are  terribly  expen- 
sive, and  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people.  The 
sum  annually  expended  to  keep  them  in  repair 
and  to  regulate  the  level  of  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  cities  and  farms  from  being  submerged,  is 
\three  millions  of  dollars — a  burden  not  to  be  en- 
vied when  we  reflect  that  it  is  collected  from  a 
population  not  larger  than  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  only  a  portion  of  the  price  they  pay  for 
the  mere  privilege  of  living.    It  excites  novel 
sensations  to  see  three  millions  of  any  human 
beings  living,  as  it  were,  under  the  water,  and 
only  protected  from  inundation  by  their  own  un- 
sleeping vigilance.    Watchmen  are  stationed 
along  these  lines  of  artificial  defence  against 
the  assailing  sea  during  the  winter  season,  when 
n  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,"  and 
when  the  immense  volume  of  water  cannot  find 
ready  passage  through  the  narrow  channel  at 


through  the  chief  cities.    It  was  very  odd  to 
see  how  they  took  the  place  of  streets  in  Rot- 
terdam and  Amsterdam.  Imagine  Broad  Street, 
in  Philadelphia,  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in 
Washington,  with  a  sluggish  stream  running 
through  the  middle  even  to  the  curbs,  and 
the  tall  houses  on   both   sides  reflected  in 
the  water,  and  these  again  crossed  by  other 
similar  thorough fares,  with  huge  ships  loading 
and  unloading  at  the  very  door-steps,  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  business  centers  of  these 
Dutch  cities.    Now  and  then,  when  a  solid 
causeway  traverses  the  line  a  beautiful  bridge 
relieves  the  perspective.    The  shouts  of  the 
laborers  and  boat-hands,  many  of  whom  are  wo- 
men, the  bustle  on  the  narrow  footpaths,  the 
outlandish  dresses  and  curious  caps  of  the 
peasant-girls,  broad  frilled  and  pinned  close  to 
their  faces  with  gilded,  jewelry,  and  the  great 
wooden  shoes  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
created  a  scene  that  looked  more  like  fancy 
than  reality  to  my  American  eyes.  Although 
Holland  labors  under  many  great  natural  disad- 
vantages, her  windmills  save  the  cost  of  coal  and 
steam  engines,  and  her  canals  save  the  expense 
of  horses.    Instead  of  loading  great  wagons  on 
thefieldsand  hauling  the  cropsaway,  boatsof  con- 
siderable tonnage  are  pulled  into  the  canals  that 
divide  and  subdivide  the  plantations,  then  filled 
with  the  ripe  grain  or  ready  hay,  and  thence 
sailed  to  the  nearest  warehouse  or  country 
town  for  storage  or  sale.    The  cities  of  Hol- 
land which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see, 
the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  are 
prosperous  and  full  of  attractions.    The  Hague, 
at  which  I  am  now  writing  (three  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean),  where  the  King  resides, 
is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  Europe.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  and  scrupulously 
clean,  i*s  public  buildings  imposing,  and  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  its  wealthy  citizens,  many  of  them 
of  brick,  very  like  the  best  style  of  residences  in 
old  Pennsylvania  towns  like  Lancaster,  York, 
Reading,  Easton,  and  Harrisburg.    The  sea- 
side resort  of  Schevingen,  fifteen  minutes  ride 
from  the  city,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
Dutch  gentry,  but  has  a  hard,  bare,  and  in- 
hospitable look.    As  I  stood  on  the  beach  and 
watched  the  beer- drinkers  at  their  little  tables, 
and  listened  to  the  band  in  a  wooden  pagoda, 
I  thought  of  the  happier  crowds  at  Cape  May, 
Newport,  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  and  other 
ocean  cities  in  my  own  dear  country.    The  ab- 
sence of  vegetation  made  the  contrast  stronger 
as  I  recollected  the  glorious  verdure  and  splen- 
did country  seats  adjoining  these  resorts  in 
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America.  Rotterdam  is  larger  than  the  Hague, 
and  ships  of  the  largest  class,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  foreign  lands,  pass  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  town.  Amsterdam,  the  commer- 
cial capital,  is  eminently  cosmopolitan,  abound- 
ing in  Dutch  characteristics,  yet  trading  with 
ali  parts  of  the  world,  and  rewards  the  most 
caretul  observation.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  260,000,  and  when  you  are  told  that  this 
great  city — palaces,  houses,  factories,  canals, 
sluices — is  built  upon  piles,  you  will  agree  with 
Erasmus,  who  wrote  after  seeing  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  tbat  he  had  reached  a  place 
whose  inhabitants,  like  crows,  lived  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  In  walking  through  the  city, 
which  contains  more  canals  than  streets,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  the  people;  and  as  I  saw  its  liquid  avenues  re- 
flecting princely  castles,  gorgeous  shops,  theatres, 
mansions,  and  squares,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  foundation  of  all  this  solid 
grandeur  was  once  the  quivering  floor  of  the 
"  treacherous  deep."  J.  W.  F. 


c<  Except  ye  he  converted  and  become  as  little 
children." — Pride  and  self-righteousness  are  no 
infant  sins;  and  while  every  mountain  must  be 
brought  down,  every  valley  must  be  exalted — 
all  low  and  despairing  thoughts,  so  dishonorable 
to  God,  must  be  eradicated,  that  these  low  places, 
to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  may  be  filled  up  with 
the  u  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." — Blunt. 


MONT  CENIS  SUxMMIT  RAILWAY. 

The  progress  of  science,  applied  to  the  me- 
chanic arts,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
since  the  great  railroad  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis, 
between  France  and  Italy,  was  begun,  trains  are 
able  to  climb  up  the  steep  grades  of  the  Alps,  to 
a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
and  descend  again  on  the  other  side  with  celer- 
ity and  safety.  Indeed,  if  the  tunnel  had  not 
advanced  so  far  already,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  now  be  undertaken  at  all. 
On  the  21st  of  August  this  new  road  was  for- 
mally opened.  A  locomotive  and  two  carriages 
crossed  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis  and  went  over 
the  whole  length  of  forty-eight  miles,  while 
the  boring  of  the  tunnel  was  going  on  under- 
neath. The  peculiarity  of  the  system  adopted 
is  in  placing  a  central  double  headed  rail  on  its 
side,  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  about  four- 
teen inches  above  the  other  rails.  To  match 
and  grasp  this,  there  are  four  horizontal  driving 
wheels  on  the  engine,  under  the  control  of  the 
engine-driver.  These  can  be  made  to  grasp  the 
central  rail  so  as  to  apply  the  whole  power  of  the 
engine  in  enabling  the  train  to  climb  up  or  go 
down  steep  grades  without  slipping,  especially 
as  the  cars  also  have  four  horizontal  wheels  and 
brakes  upon  the  central  rail.  The  grades  are 
from  one  foot  in  thirty  to  one  foot  in  twelve, 


and  yet  with  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  eighty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  clutching  the  rail 
the  train  moved  up  with  the  greatest  apparent 
ease.  The  descent  to  Susa  was  by  a  series  of  the 
sharpest  curves  and  steepest  grades ;  the  view 
through  the  clear  air  was  magnificent,  extend- 
ing over  the  plains  of  Italy  for  thirty  miles, 
and  awakening  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as,  JL 
by  zig-zag  lines,  the  travellers  went  up  and 
then  down  these  most  thoroughly  known  of  all 
the  mountains  of  the  world,  which  Hannibal, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  Napoleon  in  mod- 
ern times,  made  their  fame  in  crossing.  It  ;hai 
should  be  remembered  that  this  road  was  begun 
and  carried  through  within  quite  a  short  time, 
It  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  temporary 
line  until  the  mountains  should  be  pierced.  It 
is  the  second  triumph  of  engineering  in  carry- 
ing railroads  over  or  through  the  Alps,  la 
working  the  tunnel  the  drills  are  operated  by 
condensed  air,  carried  by  iron  pipes,  which  at 
the  same  time  supplies  fresh  air  to  the  workmen  ; 
the  air  being  condensed  by  the  falling  water 
power  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  That  is  one 
great  application  of  science  to  art;  while  this 
central  rail,  clutched  by  horizontal  wheels,  al- 
though well  known  in  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  is  now  first  applied  on  a  great  scale,  and  is 
a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is 
not  supposed  this  newly-opened  line  will  ever 
be  closed  again,  but  passengers  will  probably 
be  able  to  take  their  choice  between  a  short  ruu 
for  seven  miles  underground,  through  the  dark 
tunnel,  and  a  ride  for  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles  amid  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
world.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  even,  which 
route  will  be  least  exposed  to  dangers.  There 
will  always  be  danger  from  glaciers,  thaws,  and 
falling  ice,  snow  and  rocks  upon  the  track  out- 
side, while  the  dangers  from  the  falling  in  off 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  tunnel  will  give  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  to  the  underground  route.  Butt 
we  have  noticed  this  newly  opened  pathway? 
among  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  clouds, , 
from  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  found  of  ex- 
tensive'interest  among  railroad  men  employed  I 
among  those  high  grades  we  now  have,  and  the; 
higher  ones  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  our  : 
own  continent. — Public  Ledger. 


MAN  MADE  TO  WORK. 

Did  God  ever  make  a  body  which  he  encum- 
bered with  idle  members?  Never.  What: 
part,  what  member  of  this  frame,  moulded  of 
clay,  yet  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  does 
not  work — was  not  made  for  working  ?  The 
eye  is  made  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  tongue 
to  speak,  the  legs  to  walk,  the  hands  to  grasp, 
the  lungs  to  breathe,  the  brain  to  think,  the 
busy  heart — the  first  to  live,  the  last  to  die — 
a  clock  that  needs  no  winding  to  beat,  and,  beat- 
ing, sends  its  blood  through  all  the  throbbing 
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rteries.  Let  all,  or  even  some,  of  these  in e in- 
ters cease  to  work,  I  die  instantly. — Dr.  Guth- 
ie. 

There  is  an  old  legend  which  says  that  the 
nld  geese  in  their  migrations,  before  they  came 
i  o  Mount  Taurus,  alighted,  and  each  one  took  a 
>  >ebble  in  its  mouth,  so  that  they  would  have 
'  o  fly  across  without  making  a  noise,  that  the 
'  .-agles,  which  infested  that  region,  might  not 
t  lear  and  fall  upon  them  and  devour  them.  So 
j  hould  the  Christian  put  a  seal  upon  his  lips, 
1  hat  he  speak  not  foolishly  and  unadvisedly, 
1  est  he  give  the  adversary  an  occasion  to  destroy 
■  lim. 


i|     THE  HOUSE — HIS  MEMORY  AND  SAGACITY. 

"l  An  aged  and  venerable  friend,  residing  in  one 
l\  )f  the  cities  on  our  Eastern  seaboard,  a  gentle- 
l\  nan  of  character  and  worth,  once  related  to  me 
'|  ;he  following  anecdote  ot  the  horse,  illustrating, 
»  n  a  remarkable  manner,  the  sagacity  and  meui- 
r  >ry  of  this  animal. 

3  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
I  sverything  was  unsettled  and  in  disorder,  an  ac- 
J  juaintance  residing  on  the  Boston  road,  some 
5  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  New  York,  lost  a  valu- 
iS  ible  young  horse,  stolen  from  his  stable  in  the 
i  light.  Great  search  and  inquiry  were  made  for 
r  him,  but  no  tidings  of  him  could  be  heard,  and 
J  ao  trace  of  him  could  ever  be  discovered. 
i  Almost  six  full  years  had  now  elapsed,  and 
L  the  recollection  even,  of  the  lost  animal,  had 
[\  nearly  faded  from  tbe  mind.  At  this  period  a 
j  gentleman  from  the  East,  in  the  course  of  busi- 
1  ness,  was  travelling  on  horseback  on  this  road, 
e  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  When  within  four 
^  or  five  miles  of  a  village  on  the  road,  the  trav- 
i  eler  was  overtaken  by  a  respectable  looking  gen- 
'  tleman  on  horseback,  a  resident  of  the  village, 
a<  returning  home  from  a  short  business  ride.  Ri- 
N  ding  along  side  by  side  they  soon  engaged  in  a 
i  pleasant  desultory  conversation.  The  gentle- 
I  man  was  immediately  struck  with  the  appear- 
i  ance  of  the  traveler's  horse.  And  every  glance 
i  of  the  eye  cast  toward  him,  seemed  to  excite  an 
interest  and  curiosity  to  look  at  him  again,  and 
I  to  revive  a  recollection  of  something  he  had  seen 
before,  and  soon  established  in  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  for  all  the  world  he  looked  like 
the  horse  he  had  lost  some  six  years  ago.  This 
:"  soon  became  so  irresistibly  fixed  in  his  mind,  that 
i!_  he  remarked  to  the  traveler  : 
;,f  "  You  have  a  fine  horse." 
J  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  an  exceedingly  valuable 
1  and  excellent  animal." 
I      "  What  is  his  age  ?" 

I  u  Well,  I  suppose  him  to  be  about  ten  or 
:i  eleven  years  old." 

(i  You  did  not  raise  him,' then  V  f 
:*     "  No  ;  I  purchased  him  of  a  stranger,  a  trav- 
I  eler,  nearly  six  years  since." 


"  Do  you  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?" 

"  No,  I  reside  in  the  Bay  State,  and  am  on 
my  way  to  Philadelphia,  on  business.  How  far 
is  it  to  New  York  V 

u  Weil,  sir,  I  really  regret  to  interrupt  you, 
or  put  you  to  inconvenience,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  I  believe  you  have  in  your  pos- 
session a  horse  that  I  must  claim." 

The  traveler  looked  with  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment, and  replied  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  believe  the  horse  you  are  on,  in  truth,  be- 
longs to  me.  Five  years  ago,  the  past  autumn, 
a  valuable  young  horse  was  stolen  from  my 
stable.  Great  search  was  made  for  him,  but  no 
tidings  of  him  ever  came  to  hand.  In  color,  ap- 
pearance and  movement,  it  seems  to  me  he  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  horse  you  are  on. 
It  would  be  hardly  possible,  I  think,  for  two  to  be 
so  near  alike.  But  my  horse  was  an  uncommon- 
ly intelligent,  sagacious  animal.  And  I  will 
make  a  proposition  to  you  that  will  place  the 
matter  in  such  a  position  that  the  result  will  be 
conclusive  and  satisfactory,  I  think,  to  both  of 
us.  We  are  now  within  a  mile  of  my  residence, 
which  is  on  the  road  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
before  us.  When  we  arrive  at  my  house,  your 
horse  shall  be  tied  to  the  east  post  in  front  of 
my  door — the  horse  I  am  on  to  the  west  post. 
After  sranding  a  short  time,  the  bridle  of  your 
horse  shall  be  taken  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go 
to  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
and  pass  over,  and  go  round  to  the  east  side  of 
the  barn,  and  pull  out  a  pin,  and  open  the 
middle  stable  door  and  enter,  I  will  not  claim 
him.  If  he  does,  I  will  furnish  you  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  was  bred  by  me,  but  never 
sold — that  he  was  stolen  from  me  just  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  •  about  the  very  time  you 
say  you  purchased  him." 

The  traveler  assented  to  the  trial.  The  horse 
was  hitched  to  the  post  as  proposed — stood  a  few 
minutes — the  bridle  was  then  taken  off — he 
raised  his  head — pricked  up  his  ears — looked  up 
the  street,  then  down  the  street,  several  times — 
then  deliberately  and  slowly  walked  past  the 
house  and  over  the  bars,  and  to  the  stable-door, 
as  described,  and  with  teeth  and  lip  drew  out 
the  pin,  and  opened  the  door,  and  entered  into 
his  old  stall.  We  hardly  need  to  add,  he  was 
recognized  by  his  neighbors,  who  fully  at- 
tested to  the  facts  stated  by  the  claimant,  and 
that  the  traveler  lost  his  title  to  the  horse. — Late 
Paper. 

TEACH  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  celebrated  Gerson,  although  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  theological 
leader  of  tbe  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  felt  that  he  had  a  greater  work  to  do. 
After  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  leading 
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questions  of  the  age,  he  retired  to  a  convent  at 
Lyons,  and  found  his  chief  delight  in  the  in- 
struction of  little  children,  saying  that  it  was 
with  little  children  that  the  reformation  of  the 
church  should  commence.  And  on  his  death- 
bed, he  sent  for  the  little  ones  that  they  might 
pray  for  him. 

EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

A  dozen  of  eggs  is  a  little  more  definite  quan- 
tity than  a  dozen  of  potatoes,  but  still  a  very  in- 
definite quantity.  A  dozen  of  eggs  from  little, 
scrawny,  ill-kept  chickens,  sell  for  the  same  price 
as  a  dozen  from  large,  well-kept  fowls,  while  the 
difference  between  them  is  as  great  as  the  dis- 
disparity  between  the  hens  that  laid  them.  Pur- 
chasers in  the  market  take  their  chances  for 
big  and  little,  and  each  gets  a  fair  average.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  producers,  and  here  is  where 
the  injustice  occurs.  The  man  who  raises  choice 
fowls  and  keeps  them  in  good  condition,  sells 
large,  rich  eggs  for  the  same  price  per  dozen 
that  is  paid  for  others  one-third  smaller.  This 
operates  as  a  discouragement  to  raising  good 
hens,  and  as  a  premium  on  poor  ones. 

A  writer  in  the  Canada  Farmer  insists  that 
eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  as  well  as 
meat  and  butter,  and  gives  the  difference  in  the 
average  weight  of  a  dozen  of  eggs  from  differ- 
ent breeds  of  fowls,  as  follows  : 

Common  fowls,      .      .      1  It)    6  oz. 

Spanish,     .     .      .      .      1  lb   91  oz. 

Gray  Dorking,        .      .      1  lb  10  oz. 

Gray  Dorking  and  Brahma  1  Mb  14  oz. 

Gray  Dorking  and  Cochin  1  Hb  15 J  oz. 
These  are  the  differences  in  the  average 
weight  from  different  breeds.  Should  we  com 
pare  the  poorest  specimens  of  the  poorest,  breeds 
with  the  best  specimens  of  the  best,  we  would 
find  a  difference  of  fully  one-half,  and  yet  all  are 
sold  at  the  same  price.  We  buy  and  sell  noth- 
ing at  so  loose  an  adjustment  of  quantity  to  price 
as  eggs,  except  when  we  buy  wocd  by  the  load. 
Even  apples  and  peaches,  when  sold  by  number, 
have  the  price  adjusted  to  the  size.  But  big  or 
little,  au  egg  is  an  egg. —  Wisconsin  Farmer. 

ITEMS. 

A  piece  of  flexible  stone  has  lately  been  placed 
on  exhibition  at  a  geological  institution  at  South- 
ampton, England.  This  stone  is  two  feet  long,  seven 
inches  wide,  and  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness, 
having  the  appearance  of  rough  sandstone,  which 
bends  with  a  slight  pressure  like  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber.  This  interesting  piece  of  geology  has  been 
placed  in  a  glass  case  constructed  for  it,  fitted  with 
a  lever,  by  touching  the  key  of  which  on  the  outside 
of  the  case  the  flexibility  of  the  stone  is  shown.  It 
was  obtained  from  Deihi,  India.  In  its  Datural  po- 
sition the  stone  is  said  to  run  in  thin  layers  in  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  found,  bnt  is  so  rare  in  India 
that  it  finds  a  place  in  the  museums  at  Calcutta. 
There  is  a  similar  stone,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  one 
under  notice,  iu  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in 
the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  ;  but  specimens 
are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.    Although  the  stone 


has  a  gritty  appearance,  it  is  said  that  no  grit  ori 
dust  is  thrown  off  by  the  motion  giv^n  to  it.  when 
under  pressure. 

Silk  Culture  promises  to  be  an  important  part  ofl 
the  future  industry  of  California.  Silk  worms  bavd 
been  bred  in  California  regularly  sice  1860,  and  the 
weather  having  been  favorable,  the'  increase  has! 
been  rapid,  and  next  year  the  production  will,  it  ia 
expected,  reach  as  high  as  15,000,000  cocoons.  It 
is  said  that  the  average  of  European  cocoons  inj 
quality  and  quantity  of  fibre  is  considerably  sur- 
passed by  the  California  cocoons. 

In  New  York,  an  experiment  was  recently  rnadej 
near  the  harbor  with  a  new  electric  light,  withi 
which  the  inventor  claims  to  be  able  to  light  up  the; 
city  with  a  single  lamp  more  completely  than  the 
gas  companies  do.  The  light  on  exhibition  last 
evening  was  so  bright  as  to  be  paiuful  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  cast  bright  gleams  all  over  the  bay. 

Quantity  op  Heat  emitted  by  the  Sun. — Badan; 
sums  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  some  of! 
the  greatest  living  physicists  in  this  direction,  as  fol- • 
lows: — The  beat  of  the  sun  that  reaches  the  earth 
would  be  sufficient,  if  evenly  distributed,  and  if  there 
were  neither  clouds  nor  atmosphere  to  intercept' 
part  of  it,  to  melt  in  a  year  a  coat  of  ice  of  30  me-l 
tres  (nearly  a  hundred  feet)  in  thickness.  The  me-j 
chanical  calculation  of  this  force  is  expressed  in. 
kilogrammetres  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  force  necessary 
to  lift  a  weight  of  kilogram  (over  2  lbs.)  to  a  height 
of  one  metre  or  about  39  inches.  The  supply  of] 
heat  from  the  sun  in  one  minute,  if  it  could  be  used! 
for  making  steam,  and  that  steam  could  be  made  to] 
work  without  loss  of  power,  would  raise  to  thei 
height  of  one  metre  a  weight  of  900,000,000,000,-i 
000,000  kilograms ;  that  is,  the  number  9,  followed! 
by  seventeen  naughts.  As  only  a  small  portion  of] 
the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  reaches  us,  to  get  the! 
value  in  work  of  the  whole  of  the  heat  emitted,  the 
above  enormous  figure  must  be  multiplied  by  two] 
thousand  millions.  It  becomes,  then,  1,800, 000, 000- j 
000,000,000,000,000,000,  or,  IS,  followed  by  twenty- 
six  naughts. 

The  Greater  part  of  the  ice  used  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  obtained  from  an  ice  cave  in  the  northern 
part  of  Oregon.  This  cave  is  said  to  furnish  a  never 
failing  supply.  The  ice  remains  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition throughout  the  entire  year,  and  the  cave  is 
situated  on  a  stream  known  as  the  White  Salmon, 
which  empties  into  the  Columbia  .River,  on  the 
Washington  Territory  side.  The  entrance  to  this 
icy  chamber  is  near  the  base  of  Mount  Adams,  which 
stands  twenty  miles  from  the  Columbia,  and  whose 
melting  snows  constitute  the  waters  of  the  White 
Salmon.  The  dimensions  of  this  cave  are  vast,  ex- 
tending many  miles  under  the  sno.wy  mountain,  and 
the  scenery  inside  is  grand.  The  ice  is  found  in  col- 
umns formed  by  water  falling  from  above,  and  con- 
gealing a3  it  falls.  These  columns  are  cut  out  in 
blocks  and  conveyed  on  pack  animals  to  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  from  thence  are  shipped  to  all  the 
markets  on  the  coast. 

In  the  successful  planting  of  orchards  a  great 
deal  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  are  set  out,  and  if,  when  taken  up  for  this 
purpose,  the  trees  were  marked  on  the  north  side, 
so  that  when  set  in  the  ground  again  that  side  would 
be  presented  to  the  north,  their  natural  position,  a 
larger  proportion,  it  is  said,  would  liv>e,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  this  law  of  nature  is  the  cause  of  many  trans- 
planted trees  dying.  If  the  north  side  be  exposed 
to  the  south  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  great  for  that 
tide  of  the  tree  to  bear,  and,  therefore,  it  dries  up 
and  decays. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  wr  itten  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
swer. 

(Continued  from  page  531.) 

When  I  was  about  15  years  old,  it  pleased 
God  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication 
into  my  heart,  by  which  I  prayed  continually 
unto  the  Lord.  As  oft  as  my  natural  breath 
did  come  and  go,  there  was  a  divine  breathing 
in  my  soul;  and  my  forms  of  prayer  went  from 
roe,  for  I  had  no  life  in  them,  except  that 
prayer  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  his  disciples. 
I  have  always  had  a  reverent  esteem  for  that, 
when  I  was  in  a  state  to  pray.  But  I  found 
that  the  spirit  made  intercession  in  me  for  me, 
according  to  the  present  wants  and  necessities 
of  ray  soul ;  and  I  remember  one  expression 
that  used  to  run  through  my  mind  very  often 
was  this  :  u  Oh,  Lord,  preserve  me  in  thy  fear 
and  in  thy  truth  !"  and,  "  Oh,  Lord,  show  me 
thy  way,  and  make  known  thy  mind  and  will  to 
me  !"  and  I  thought  1  was  ready  to  answer  it. 
I  much  desired  to  know  the  people  of  God,  for 
my  soul  cried,  "  Oh,  Lord,  where  dost  thou, 
where  dost  thou  feed  ihy  flock  ?  Why  should 
I  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of 
thy  companions  V*  Oh,  the  drawing  cords  of 
divine  love  !  Thou  didst  draw  my  soul  with 
longings  and  breathings  after  the  knowledge  of 
the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
Then  there  was  no  condemnation  ;  the  sins  of 
ignorance  the  Lord  winked  at.    But  then  He 


called  me  to  repentance,  and  to  forsake  my 
pride  and  vain  company,  which  was  a  great 
cross  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  ;  but  I  took  it  up 
for  several  months  ;  and  while  I  did  so  my  soul 
had  great  peace  and  divine  comfort ;  so  that 
many  times  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  love 
was  more  to  me  than  my  natural  food,  or  any 
outward  thing.  I  remember  when  the  family 
u^ed  to  ask  me  why  I  did  ntt  come  to  meat ;  I 
used  to  think  I  had  meat  to  eat,  which  they 
knew  not  of;  and  in  those  times  of  retirement 
I  had  manifestations  of  sufferings,  that  I  should 
go  through  ;  and  I  bad  a  sight  of  several  things, 
which  I  have  met  with  since.  And  in  those 
times,  when  I  walked  alone,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Quaker  principles  were  the  truth;  and 
that  their  ministry  was  the  true  ministry.  But 
I  dwelt  then  far  trom  any  of  them  ;  only  thus. 
It  had  happened,  when  I  was  about  12  years 
old,  I  had  been  at  a  meeting  or  two,  and  the 
doctrine  of  one  man  that  preached  there  proved 
(as  the  wise  man  terms  it)  "  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters"  to  me,  fjr  it  was  found  many 
days  after.  The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
be  in  my  mind  when  I  was  alone  ;  and  some  of 
his  words  came  fresh  into  my  remembrance ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  words  suited  with  the 
spirit,  which,  at  that  time,  had  the  exercise  of 
my  mind  ;  and  1  met  with  a  little  book  of 
theirs,  and  the  doctrine  therein  contained 
suited  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  so,  I 
was  convinced  in  my  mind;  but  1  did  not  join 
with  them  then,  for  by  that  time  flesh  and 
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blood  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  under  the  yoke 
of  retirement.  And  it  began  to  groan  for  lib- 
erty. I  was  now  about  16  years  old,  and  the 
subtle  enemy  lay  near  me,  and  he  did  not  want 
instruments  ;  so,  I  was  persuaded  by  reasoning 
with  the  flesh,  the  words  of  Satan,  that,  as  I 
was  young,  I  might  take  a  little  more  pleasure, 
and  might  serve  God  when  I  was  older.  So,  I 
let  go  my  exercise  of  watching  and  praying, 
and  left  off  retirement,  and  let  my  love  go  out 
to  visible  objects;  and  pride  and  vanity  grew 
up  again,  and  the  divine,  meek,  sweet,  living 
spirit  withdrew;  and  I  could  not  find  it  again 
when  I  pleased,  although  I  did  seek  it  some- 
times, for  I  could  have  been  pleased  with  the 
sweet  comforts  of  his  love,  though  I  did  not 
like  to  bear  the  daily  cross,  and  because  I  was 
convinced  it  was  the  Quaker  principle;  for  I 
believed  that  people  did  enjoy  the  sweetness  of 
divine  love  at  their  meetings ;  I,  therefore, 
went  sometimes  a  great  way  to  a  meeting  to 

no 
no 


seek  for  divine  refreshment  there  ;  but  to 
purpose,  for  I  was  like  a  dry  stick  that  had 
sap  or  virtue,  unto  which 


ram  and  sunshine, 
summer  and  winter,  were  all  alike.  Thus  it 
was  with  me  for  about  three  years.  Oh,  the 
remembrance  of  that  misspent  time,  and  the 
tribulation  that  came  on  me  afterwards  for  my 
disobedience,  is  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me. 
So,  when  I  was  about  19  years  of  age,  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  send  his  quickening  spirit 
again  into  my  heart,  and  his  light  shined  in  my 
mind,  and  all  my  transgressions  were  set  in 
order  before  me,  and  I  was  made  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  my  great  loss.  Then,  oh  then  !  the  vials 
of  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Father  were  poured 
out  on  the  transgressing  nature  in  my  soul 
that  had  joined  with  it.  Oh,  then,  I  cried, 
u  Woe  is  me,  I  am  undone  !  I  have  slain  the 
babe  of  grace  !  I  have  crucified  the  lord  of 
life  and  glory  to  myself  afresh although  I 
had  not  put  him  to  open  shame;  fori  had  been 
preserved  in  moral  honesty,  in  all  respects,  to 
that  degree,  that  I  durst  not  tell  a  lie  or  speak 
an  ill  word  ;  and  I  could  be  entrusted  in  any 
place  with  any  thing ;  and  this  would  be  in  my 
mind  many  times,  that  if  I  was  not  faithful  in 
the  outward  mammon,  I  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  heavenly  treasure.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  my  righteousness,  he  whose  eye 
penetrates  all  hearts  found  me  so  guilty  that  I 
found  there  was  no  mt-rcy  for  me.  Oh,  that 
testimony  I  found  to  be  very  sure,  viz.  :  "  Ex- 
cept your  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the 
scribes  and  pharisees,  there  is  no  admittance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (nor  to  see  the 
favor  of  God).  But  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  sorrow  and  great  anguish,  having  no 
soul  to  speak  to,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  give 
up  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  God;  and  I  said, 
*'  Oh,  Lord,  if  I  perish  it  shall  be  at  the  gates 
of  thy  mercy,  for  if  thou  cast  me  to  hell  I  can- 


not help  myself;  therefore,  I  will  give  up  my- 
self, my  life,  and  all,  into  thy  holy  hand;  do 
thy  pleasure  by  me  ;  thy  judgments  are  just,  for 
I  have  slighted  thy  sweet  love,  and  have  slain 
the  babe  of  grace,"  &c.    And  as  I  sank  down 
into  death,  and  owned  and  submitted  to  the 
judgments  of  God,  my  heart  was  broken,  which, 
before,  was  hard  ;  and  it  pleased  my  merciful 
Father  to  cause  his  divine,  sweet  love  to  spring 
up  again  in  my  hard,  dry,  and  barren  soul,  as  a 
spring  of  living  water  ;  and  the  compassionate 
bowels  of  a  tender  Saviour  my  soul  felt,  and  I 
had  a  living  hope  raised  in  my  mind,  and  yet 
greater  afflictions  came  after.    So  I  may  say  by 
experience,     Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  life/'    And,  indeed,  I 
have  cause  to  believe  that  there  are  none  but 
such  as  are  made  willing  to  be  stripped  of  all 
that  belong  to  self  or  the  old  man,  and  so  be- 
come as  a  little  child,  that  rightly  or  truly  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  and  I  do  find  by  experi- 
ence  that    "  no  vulturous  eye,  or  venomous 
beast,  or  lofty  lion's  whelp,  can  look  into  or 
tread  in  this  holy,  narrow  way,"  although  it  is 
our  king's  highway.    Oh,  the  longings  of  my 
soul,  that,  all  might  consider  it.  But  to  proceed: 
Then  I  thought  all  was  well,  the  worst  is  now 
over,  and  I  am  taken  again  into  the  favor  of 
God;  and  so  I  was  led  into  an  elevation  of  joy, 
but  all  inwardly  in  silence  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
my  soul  was  led  into  a  wilderness,  where  I  met 
with  such  trials  and  temptations  as  it  is  beyond 
my  capacity  to  set  forth,  as  it  was  ;  but  when  I 
retired  after  the  joy  abated,  to  look  for  some 
solid  comfort,  my  beloved,  my  soul's  comforter, 
had  withdrawn  himself  and  was  gone  ;  and  my 
soul  was  left  in  a  w&ste  howling  wilderness, 
where  there  was  no  way,  no  guide,  no  light, 
that  I  could  see ;  but  thick  darkness,  such  as 
might  be  felt,  indeed  ;  for  the  horror  of  it  was 
such  that  when  it  was  evening  I  wished  it  was 
|  morning,  and  when  it  was  morning  I  wished 
for  evening.    The  Lord  was  near,  but  I  knew 
:  it  not.    He  had  allured  my  soul  into  the  wil- 
|  derness,  and  there  he  pleaded  with  me  by  his 
!  fiery  law  and  righteous  judgments.    The  day  of 
!  the  Lord  came  upon  me,  which  bnrnt  as  an 
I  oven  in  my  bosom,  till  all  pride  and  vanity  was 
I  burnt  up.    All  my  former  delights  and  joys 
j  were  gone  ;  my  old  heavens  were  passed  away, 
[as  a  scroll  that  is  rolled  together;  and  my 
|  earthly  heart  did  burn  within  me,  as  with  fire, 
|  and  I  had  as  much  exercise  in  my  mind  of  an- 
!  guish  and  horror,  as  I  could  bear  for  several 
'  months,  and  not  one  drop  of  divine  comfort. 
I  could  compare  my  heart  to  nothing,  unless  it 
was  a  fire  coal  or  hct  iron.    No  broken oess  of 
heart  or  tenderness  0'  spirit  at  all,  though  I 
cried  to  God  continually  in  the  deep  distress  of 
my  soul,  yet  not  one  tear  that  I  could  issue 
from  my  eyes  could  prevail.    The  days  of  sor- 
row and  nights  of  anguish  that  1  went  through 
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no  tongue  can  utter,  or  heart  perceive,  which 
hath  not  gone  through  the  like  !    I  could  have 
wished  I  had  been  some  other  creature,  that  I 
might  not  have  known  such  anguish  and'sor- 
ror,  for  I  thought  all  other  creatures  were  in 
their  prop  ,r  place  ;  but  my  troubles  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  strong  oppositions  and  temp- 
tations of  Satan,  who  was  very  unwilling  to 
looie  his  subject.    So  he  raised  all  his  forces, 
and  mide  use  of  all  his  armors  which  he  had 
in  the  house;  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  strong 
man,  armed  indeed  ;  for  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  enter  into  resignation,  but  would  have 
me  to  look  into  the  mysteries  that  appertain  to 
salvation  with  an  eye  of  carnal  reason,  and  be- 
cause I  could  not  comprehend  in  my  rational 
understanding,  he  caused  me  to  question  the 
truth  of  all  things  that  are  left  on  record  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth;  and  would  have  persuaded 
me  to  sit  down  in  the  Jews  opiniou  concerning 
Christ;    and  many  other  baits  and  resting 
places  he  laid  before  me,  but  my  soul  hungered 
after  the  true  broad,  the  bread  of  life,  that 
came  from  God  out  of  heaven,  (which  Christ 
testified  of  in  John  vi.,  from  the  27th  verse  to 
the  end,)  which  I  had  felt  near,  and  my  soul 
had  tasted  of.    Although  the  devil  tormented 
me  with  his  temptations,  my  soul  could  not 
feed  on  them,  but  cried   continually,   "  Thy 
presence,  0  Lord,  or  else  I  die.    Oh,  let  me 
feel  thy  saving  arm,  or  else  I  perish."  And, 
"  O  Lord,  give  me   faith!"    Thus  was  my 
soul  exercised  in  earnest  supplication  unto  God, 
night  and  day,  and  yet  I  went  about  my  out- 
ward business,  and  made  my  complaint  unto 
cone  but  to  God  only.    All  my  faith  which  I 
had  before,  while  I  was  in  disobedience,  proved 
like  the  building  on  a  sandy  foundation.  All 
the  comfort  which  I  used  to  have  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  taken  away,  and  I  durst  not 
read  for  some  time,  because  it  added  to  con- 
demnation.   So  I  was  left  to  depend  upon  God 
alone,  who  caused  me  to  feel  a  little  help,  some- 
times like  a  little  glimmering  of  light  under- 
neath my  troubles,  which  caused  some  stay  in 
my  mind;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  had 
fallen  into  despair ;  but  I  much  desired  to  be 
brought  through  my  troubles  the  right  way, 
and  not  to  shake  them  off  and  get  over  them, 
I  had  not  freedom  to  make  known  my  condition 
to  any  person,  for  I  used  to  think  if  the  Lord 
did  not  help  me,  in  vain  was  the  help  of"  man. 
And  I  have  since  seen  that  it  was  well  I  did 
not,  upon  several  accounts,  for  I  might  have 
come  to  a  loss,  if  I  had  done  so ;  for  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord  to  humble,  and  to  burn  up, 
and  throw  down,  all  that  which  might  be  im- 
puted to  man  or  self ;  that  I  might  know  the 
work  or  building  of  God  to  be  raised  from  the 
foundation  by  his  own  power  (where  none  of 
man's  buildings  were)  that  all  the  glory  might 
be  given  to  him  alone,  for  we  are  very  apt  to 


say  in  effect,  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos, 
and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ,"  as  if  Christ 
was  divided  ;  but  the  Lord  will  not  give  "  his 
glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
images. "  So,  as  thou  well  observed,  "  the  chief 
thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  make  people  sensible 
of  their  corruptions,  and  to  direct  them  to  the 
word  nigh,  and  to  be  good  examples  to  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Honoring  all  men"  is  reaching  that  of  God 
in  every  man,  for  that  brings  to  seek  the  honor 
of  God. —  George  Fox. 

For  ^Friends  Intelligencer. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  copy  of 
an  original  letter  from  that  eminent  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Job  Scott,  now  in  my  possession, 
which  accidentally  or  providentially  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  careful  person,  who,  though  not  in 
membership  with  us;  has  preserved  it  as  a  valu- 
able relic.  A.  J.  P. 

New  York,  13th  of  3d  mo.,  1790. 

Dear  Friend,  Jas.  Brinyhurst: — Under  a 
fresh  sense  of  thy  kindness  divers  ways,  I  think 
it  my  place  to  inform  thee,  that  after  leaving 
Byberry,  I  attended  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Wrightstown  ;  then  had  a  meeting  at  Kingwood, 
next  at  Joseph  Moore's,  then  again  at  King- 
wood,  last  First-day.  Second-day,  rode  to 
Hardwick;  at  meeting  there  on  Third-day. 
Fourth  day,  rode  to  Mendon ;  at  meeting  there 
on  Fifth  day,  and  yesterday  rode  here  in  tole- 
rable health.  Had  satisfaction  and  relief  in 
the  several  meetings,  and  feel  clear. of  the  Jer- 
seys, Pennsylvania,  and  the  more  Southern 
States.  I  look  back  with  awfulness  on  the 
path  of  my  painful  pilgrimage  for  the  year  past, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  life;  and  though  I  am 
a  poor  frail  worm  of  the  dust,  and  have  not 
always  been  so  strictly  watchful  as  I  might  have 
been,  yet  I  have  a  most  unshaken  and  soul- 
coosolating  evidence  that  holy  help  has  always 
been  near,  and  many  times  marvellously  so. 
Oh  !  may  I  ever  adore  that  high  and  holy  Name, 
which  has  again  and  again  been  my  strong 
tower  and  rock  of  defence,  and  henceforward, 
as  long  as  I  live,  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
to  which  he  has  called  me.  I  often  marvelled 
at  his  making  use  of  me  at  all  in  so  great  a 
work ;  but  he  will  send  by  the  hands  of  whom 
he  will  send,  and  has  a  right  to  bring  his  ser- 
vants under  the  most  indispensable  necessity  to 
go  on  his  errauds.  Had  not  this  been  the  case, 
L  had  not  left  dear  New  England;  but  I  staid 
there  till  I  durst  stay  no  louger,  and  I  now  go 
thither  again.  Yea,  gladly  I  go,  feeling  re- 
lieved of  a  weight  which  I  felt  for  some  time 
before  I  left  home,  and  repeatedly  since,  on  the 
journey  which  I  perhaps  can  convey  but  little 
idea  of  by  words.  Had  I  been  more  perfectly 
given  up  at  some  particular  trying  moments, 
and  more  thoroughly  watchful  and  attentive  to 
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Truth's  opening  and  preserving  influence,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  to  my  additional 
satisfaction  now  on  my  return;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  great  cause  for  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  having  been  abundantly  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  that  He  that  has  called  us  is  holy, 
and  not  only  calleth  us  to  the  perfecting  of 
holiness  in  his  pure  fear,  but  will  infallibly 
abilitate  thereunto  as  we  look  unto  and  rely 
rightly  upon  him.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  the 
conflicts  and  besetinents  which  attend  the  race 
we  run  ;  but  if  ever  we  fail  of  preservation  and 
victory,  it  is  because  the  shield  of  the  mighty 
is  vilely  cast  away.  Oh !  my  soul,  trust  in  the 
Lord  forever,  for  thou  livingly  knowest  that  in 
him,  and  him  alone,  is  never-failing  strength. 

Great  is  the  love  I  feel  towards  many  in 
your  city  and  country.  Mention  me  to  such  as 
thou  thinkest  proper,  not  forgetting  thy  dear 
wife  and  family,  thy  brother  Joseph  and  af 
flicted  sister,  if  living,  and  particularly  my  two 
Newport  friends  at  thy  son  John's.  1  did  in- 
tend to  have  seen  them  again,  but  could  not 
well  see  how  to  do  it.  Let  them  be  assured  it 
was  not  owing  to  want  of  good-will;  no,  truly. 
I  feel  more  than  a  little  of  that  to  them  both, 
and  wish  their  substantial  improvement  and 
settlement  in  the  best  things;  also  I  desire  to 
hear  from  them  as  frequently  as  may  be  con- 
venient. I  found  dear  Isaac  Everett  here;  he 
is  here  now,  but  I  believe  has  some  thought  of 
being  at  Spring  Meeting.  He  is  pretty  well, 
and  bravely  relieved  in  mind,  having  left  New 
England  with  peace  in  his  own  bosom,  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  attention  to  divine  manifesta- 
tion. 

I  acknowledge  thy  kindness  in  sending  thy 
son  and  lad  with  my  man  to  Byberry,  and  in 
the  offer  of  Jonathan's  going  on  with  me.  I 
thought  it  not  best  to  detain  him,  though  his 
kind  willingness  to  accompany  me  was  truly 
acceptable.  I  wish  his  everlasting  welfare,  as 
also  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  children,  and 
servants  too;  and  desire  my  love  and  good  will 
to  be  mentioned  to  all  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  black  and  white.  They  have  all  souls 
immortal  as  our  own,  and  must  be  happy  or 
miserable  forever,  therefore  ought  to  be  seri- 
ously engaged  to  love  God  and  serve  him  faith- 
fully all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

If  any  letters  have  come  to  thy  hand  for  me, 
I  desire  thee  to  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  them 
back  to  me,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a  line  from 
thee.  Please  to  mention  my  love  to  our  dear 
women  friends  from  Ireland  ;  in  whose  hands 
that  the  Lord's  work  may  prosper,  is  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  thy  and  their  sincere  friend, 

Job  Scott. 

Your  friends  attending  Congress*  are  atten- 
tive to  the  trust  with  them  reposed.    I  hope 

*On  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  appears  ia  his  pub- 
lished letter  of  same  date  to  his  wife. 


they  may  be  patiently  persevering  and  not  faint, 
fully  believing  a  sure  reward  will  attend  their 
faithful  labors,  and  in  the  end,  however  long, 
find  a  sure  success.  I  don't  know  that  their 
prospects  of  much  sudden  success  are  sufficient 
to  animate  to  any  great  exertions,  but  am  -apt  to 
think  their  diligence  and  attention  proceed 
rather  from  a  deep  felt  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
trust  that  bread  cast  on  the  waters  swims  not 
away,  but  will  be  gathered,  though  it  should 
not  be  till  after  many  days.  As  far  as  I  now 
see,  I  may  go  hence  on  Second-day,  and  per- 
haps pretty  directly  home.  May  I  not  be  too 
much  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  happiness 
in  the  delightful  company  of  a  much  loved 
wife  and  tender  offspring,  but  rather  seek 
wisdom  and  ability  rightly  to  nurture  and  train 
these  last  in  a  way  the  most  favorable  toward 
their  receiving  and  submitting  in  early  life  to 
the  heart-humbling  power  of  truth.  Thi3  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart  at  this  time  on  their  account. 


EXTRACT. 

I  have  loved  to  read  the  Scriptures  from  my 
childhood  up  to  the  present  hour.    Some  of  the 
earliest  religious  impressions  that  memory  can 
recall,  accompanied  the  perusal  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  righteous,  that  is  there  recorded. 
I  recur  now  to  an  incident  connected  with  my 
earliest  religious  convictions,  so  memorable  to 
me,  that  it  will  be  lasting  as  life  itself,  in  which 
my  mind  in  the  infancy  of  experience  was  led 
to  feel  and  admire  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
Scripture  declarations.    I  had  learned  to  repeat 
that  beautiful  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  his 
disciples,  and  often  to  open  my  lips  with  the 
language,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
In  the  spirit  of  inquiry  natural  to  children,  I 
was  led  on  one  of  those  occasions  of  retire- 
ment, that  I  had  been  taught  was  necessary  to 
effectual  prayer,  to  put  this  question  to  myself : 
What  good  can  it  do  me  to  repeat  these  words, 
or  how  shall  I  be  benefitted  by  the  use  of  this 
prayer  ?    I  was  seeking  after  truth,  and  in  the 
silence  that  followed  the  inquiry,  my  under- 
standing was  addressed  by  a  language  like  this  : 
The  value  of  thy  prayer  depends  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made.    Oh,  the  impressions 
of  that  hour  have  followed  me  through  life,  and 
I  shall  carry  the  remembrance  thereof  with  me 
to  the  grave;  and  I  wish  I  could  carry  to 
others  the  convictions  I  have  received  myself, 
that  however  much  we  may  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  repeat  the  declarations  of  good  men  that  we 
find  there  recorded,  they  can  be  of  no  value  to 
us,  only  as  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  can  make  these  declarations  our 
own.    Then  only  can  we  say  with  truth,  u  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name;  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." — Extract  from 
John  Jackson's  Sermons. 
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Foam    The  Pcnus  and  PeDingtons." 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  534.) 

The  new  spiritual  birth  and  awakened-  per- 
ceptions that  now  arose  in  his  soul  brought  with 
them  both  comfort  and  true  earnestness  of  de- 
sire to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  God  in  all 
things.    Conflicts  and   trials  succeeded,  but 
streugth  was  given  adequate  to  the  necessity  on 
every  occasion.    An  enlightened  conscience, 
pointing  in  the  gospel  to  the  words  of  the  Lord 
1  Jesus  Himself,  made  it  clear  to  him  that  the 
Friends  were  right  in  maintaining  that  the  fol- 
lower of  Christ  must  live  a  life  of  truthfulness 
—  must  make  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to 
be  true  to  God,  true  to  his  fellow-man,  and  true 
to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience  in  all 
things  j  that  God  required  from  His  children 
and  would  help  them  to  maintain  truth  in  heart, 
iu  word,  and  in  deed  ;  and  that  no  one  who  is 
not  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  truth- 
fulness, is  pleasing  God  and  serving  Him  aright. 
Then  came  the  pinch  in  the  application  of  this 
strict  truthfulness  to  the  current  manners,  popu- 
lar language,  aud  complimentary  titles  which 
prevailed  in  the  world.    The  Friends  had  taken 
a  decided  stand  against  whatever  they  deemed 
untruthful  in  each  of  these,  and  young  Ellwood, 
after  examiuing  every  point,  believed  in  his 
heart  that  the  stand  they  had  made  was  a  right 
one  j  and  thus  believing,  he  acted  upon  it.  So 
also  he  united  with  their  views  is  giving  up 
those  things  that  he  regarded  as  springing  from 
a  degree  of  human  pride  and  vanity  that  should 
not  be  countenanced.    Expensive  personal  deco- 
ration was  discarded ;  gold  rings,  gold  lace,  and 
all  such  ornaments  were  cast  off,  and  in  lan-  J 
guage  and  manners  the  Quaker  mode  of  using 
no  merely  complimentary  titles  was  adopted  by 
him. 

The  ceremonious  uncovering  of  the  head  and 
bowing  of  the  knee  were  seriously  regarded  by 
the  Friends  as  marks  of  veneration  that  should 
not  be  offered  to  any  mortal,  but  should  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  God  alone,  and  observed  in 
prayerful  approaches  to  Him.  We  cannot  won- 
der that,  viewing  these  observances  in  this  light, 
no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  them  to 
comply  with  the  fashionable  usages.  In  these 
respects,  also,  Ellwood  united  with  and  adopted 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Quakers.  He 
thus  describes  meeting  with  some  of  his  former  j 
acquaintances  after  he  had  made  that  change, 
On  an  occasion  when  sent  by  his  father  to  Ox-  j 
ford,  with  a  message  to  his  brother  magistrates 
who  sat  on  the  bench  during  the  sessions  : — 

"  I  went  directly  to  the  hall  where  the  ses- 
sions were  held,  and  had  been  but  a  very  li.  tie 
while  there  before  a  knot  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances espying  me,  came  to  me.  One  ot  these 
was  a  scholar  in  his  gown,  another  a  surgeon  of 
that  city  (Oxford),  both  my  schoolfellows  and  ; 


fellow- boarders  at  Thame  school,  and  the  third 
a  country  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  long 
been  very  familiar.  When  they  were  come  up  to 
me,  they  all  saluted  me  after  the  usual  manner, 
putting  off  their  hats  and  bowing,  saying,  '  Your 
humble  servant,'  sir,  expscting,  no  doubt,  in  re- 
turn, the  same  from  me.    But  when  they  saw 
me  stand  still,  not  moving  my  cap  nor  bowing 
my  knee  in  a  way  of  congee  to  them,  they  were 
amazed,  and  looked  first  one  upon  another,  then 
upon  me,  and  then  one  upon  another  again  for 
a  while,  without  a  word  speaking.    At  length 
the  surgeon,  a  brisk  young  man,  who  stood  near- 
est to  me,  clapping  his  hand  in  a  familiar  way 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  smiling  on  me  said, 
{  What,  Tom  !  a  Quaker  V  to  which  I  readily 
and    cheerfully  answered,  '  Yes,  a  Quaker/ 
And  as  the  words  passed  out  of  my  mouth,  I 
felt  joy  springing  in  my  heart ;  for  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  not  been  drawn  out  by  them  into  any 
compliance;  and  that  I  had  strength  and  bold- 
ness given  me  to  confess  myself  to  be  one  of 
that  despised  people." 
I     In  that  age  men  when  dressed  generally  wore 
,  their  hats  in  the  house  as  well  as  out  of  doors, 
:  only  removing  them  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
j  Young  Ellwood  had  not  only  hats  and  caps 
!  taken  from  him,  one  after  another,  till  all  he 
1  possessed  were  gone,  but  also  every  means  of 
procuring  others.    To  this  his  father  had  re- 
course iu  order  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever 
to  appear  covered  in  his  presence — when  he 
found  that  other  and  most  cruel  treatment  which 
he  had  recourse  to  was  unavailing.    But  do  or 
say  what  he  would  to  his  son,  he  found  him 
immovable    in    this,  though    he  still  acted 
towards  him  with  filial  deference  in  everything, 
but  what  appeared  to  him  as  encroaching  on 
the  honor  due  to  God.    The  courage  manifest- 
ed in  his  earlier  days  in  disarming  the  ruffian 
who  attacked  his  father's  carriage,  was  not  now 
exercised  in  defending  himself;  that  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  exasperating  one 
whom  he  most  gladly  would,  if  in  conscience 
he  could,  have  appeased.    All  his  courage  was 
now  exercised  in  patient  endurance  of  personal 
abuse  from  his  father,  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice, and  under  the  teaching  of  Him  who, 
"  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 

Several  months  followed  without  in  any  de- 
gree reconciling  the  father  to  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  son,  when  to  the  joy  of 
the  latter  their  friends  from  Chalfont  came  to 
pay  them  a  visit  at  Crowell ;  which  Ellwood 
speaks  of  thus  : — 

"  At  length  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  move  Isaac 
Penington  and  his  wife  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
father,  and  see  how  it  fared  with  me  :  and  very 
welcome  they  were  to  me,  whatever  they  were 
to  him,  to  whom  I  doubt  not  they  would  have 
been  more  welcome  had  it  not  been  for  me. 
They  tarried  with  us  all  night,  and  much  dis- 
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course  they  had  with  my  father,  both  about  the 
principles  of  Truth  in  general,  and  in  relation 
to  me  in  particular,  which  I  was  not  privy  to; 
but  one  thing  which  I  afterwards  heard  of  was 
this  :  when  my  father  and  we  were  at  their 
house  some  months  before,  Mary  Penington  in 
some  discourse  there  had  told  him  how  hardly 
her  husband's  father,  Alderman  Penington,  had 
dealt  with  him  about  his  hat ;  which  my  father, 
little  then  thinking  that  it  would,  and  so.  soon 
too,  be  bis  own  ea^e,  did  very  much  censure  the 
Alderman  for.  He  spared  not  liberally  to  blame 
him  for  it ;  wondering  that  so  wise  a  man  as  he 
was  should  take  notice  of  so  trivial  a  thing  as 
the  taking  off  or  keeping  on  of  a  hat.  This 
gave  her  a  handle  to  take  hold  of  him  by.  And 
having  had  an  ancient  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  he  having  always  had  a  high  opinion  of 
and  respect  for  her,  she,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  wisdom,  of  ready  speech,  and  of  a  well- 
resolved  spirit,  did  press  so  close  upon  him 
with  this  home  argument,  that  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  defend  himself. 

<;  After  dinner  next  day,  when  they  were 
ready  to  return  home,  she  desired  of  my  father 
that,  since  my  company  was  so  little  acceptable 
to  him,  he  would  give  me  leave  to  go  and  spend 
some  time  with  them,  where  I  should  be  sure 
of  a  welcome.  He  was  very  unwilling  I  should 
go,  and  made  many  objections,  all  which  she 
removed  so  clearly  by  her  answers,  that,  not 
judging  what  farther  excuse  to  allege,  he  at 
length  left  it  to  me,  and  I  soon  turned  the  scale 
for  going. 

"  We  were  come  to  the  coach  side  before  this 
was  concluded  on,  and  I  was  ready  to  step  in, 
when  one  of  my  sisters  privately  put  my  father 
in  mind  that  I  had  no  hat  on.  That  somewhat 
startled  him,  for  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  I 
should  go  from  home  so  far,  and  to  stay  abroad, 
without  a  hat.  Wherefore  he  whispered  her  to 
fetch  me  a  hat,  and  he  entertained  them  with 
some  discourse  in  the  meantime.  But  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  hat  coming  he  would  not  stay  till 
it  came,  lest  I  should  put  it  on  before  him  ; 
therefore,  breaking  off  the  discourse,  he  abrupt- 
ly took  his  leave  of  them. 

"  I  had  not  one  penny  of  money  about  me, 
nor  indeed  elsewhere;  for  my  father  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  I  would  be  a  Quaker,  took  from  me 
both  what  money  I  had,  and  everything  else  of 
value  that  would  have  made  money — as  silver 
buttons,  rinjzs,  etc.,  pretending  that  he  would 
keep  them  for  me  till  I  came  to  myself  again. 
But  as  I  had  no  money,  being  among  my 
friends,  I  had  no  need  of  any,  nor  ever  honed 
after  it  ;  though  upon  one  particular  occasion  I 
had  like  to  have  wanted  it." 

That  occasion  is  worth  noting  for  more  than 
its  quaint  details.  It  brings  before  us  one  of 
the  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Common- 
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the  different  views  on  th< 


Sabbath  question  that  prevailed  between  the 
Puritan  and  the  Quaker  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. We  find  nearly  the  same  difference  pre- 
vailing between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Friends  of  our  own  time,  though  it  may  be  the 
chasm  between  the  two  in  this  day  is  scarcely 
so  wide  as  formerly.  Perhaps  the  Presbyterians 
do  not  now  regard  the  Sunday  as  occupying 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
The  Friends,  however,  still  hold  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  though  most  necessary  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  usual  labor,  has  no  Christian 
warrant  for  being  kept  as  the  Jews  were  order- 
ed to  keep  their  Sabbath.  They  believe  that 
both  the  corporal  and  mental  constitution  of 
man  require  such  rest.  They  also  believe  that 
on  such  a  day  of  repose  from  toil,  religious 
worship  and  religious  instruction  should  be  es- 
pecially attended  to.  But  they  do  not  hold 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  any  more  holy, 
in  the  Jewish  sense,  than  any  other  day. 

The  occasion  above  alluded  to  occurred  in 
I860,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  «  I  had  been  at  Reading," 
Ellwood  says,  "  and  set  out  from  thence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  the  morning,  intending 
to  reach  (as  in  point  of  time,  I  well  might)  to 
Isaac  Penington's,  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  that  day ;  but  when  I  came  to  Maidenhead, 
I  was  stopped  by  the  watchman  laying  hold  on 
the  horse's  bridle,  and  telling  me  I  must  go 
with  him  to  the  constable  for  travelling'  on 
Sunday.  Accordingly  I  suffered  him  to  lead 
my  horse  to  the  constable's  door.  When  we 
got  there,  the  constable  told  me  I  must  go  be- 
fore the  warden,  who  was  the  chief  offieer  of 
the  town  ;  and  he  bid  the  watchman  bring  me 
on,  himself  walking  before. 

"  Being  come  to  the  warden's  door,  the  con- 
stable knocked,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Warden.  He  thereupon  quickly  coming  to  the 
door,  the  constable  said  :  '  Sir,  1  have  brought  a 
man  here  to  you,  whom  the  watch  took  riding 
through  the  town.  The  warden  began  to  ex- 
amine me,  asking  whence  I  came,  and  whither 
I  was  going.  I  told  him  I  came  from  Reading, 
and  was  going  to  Chalfont.  He  asked  why  I 
travelled  on  that  day.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  it  would  give  offence  to  ride  or  to  walk 
on  that  day,  so  long  as  I  did  not  drive  any  car- 
riage or  horses  laden  with  burdens.  1  Why/ 
said  he,  '  if  your  business  was  urgent,  did  you 
not  take  a  pass  from  the  mayor  of  Reading  V 
*  Because/  I  replied,  '  I  did  not  know  nor  think 
I  should  have  needed  one/  1  Well/  said  he, 
'  I  will  not  talk  with  you  now — it  is  time  to  go 
to  church — but  I  will  examine  you  further 
anon;'  and/turning  to  the  constable,  '  Have 
him  to  an  inn,  and  bring  him  before  me  after 
dinner/ 

"  The  naming  of  an  inn  put  me  in  mind  that 
such- public- houses  were  places  of  expense,  and 
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I  knew  I  had  no  money  to  defray  it,  wherefore  \  dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  putting  on  the  gai- 


I  said  to  the  wardeu  :  '  Before  thou  sendest  me 
to  an  inn,  which  may  occasion  some  expense,  1 
think  it  needful  to  acquaint  thee  that  I-  have  no 
money.'  At  that  the  warden  stared,  ah&.turn- 
ing  quickly  upon  me  said,  1  How  !  no  money  ! 
How  can  that  be  ?  you  don't  look  like  a  man 
that  has  no  money.'  4  However  I  look,'  said 
I,  4 1  tell  thee  the  truth,  that  I  have  no  money, 
and  I  tell  it  to  forwarn  thee  that  thou  mayec-t 
not  bring  any  charge  upon  the  town/  'I  won- 
der,' said  he,  '  what  art  you  have  got  that  you 
can  travel  without  money ;  you  can  do  more,  I 
assure  you,  than  I  can/ 

st  I  making  no  answer,  he  went  on  and  said, 
|  Well,  well !  but  if  you  have  no  money,  you 
have  a  good  horse  under  you,  and  we  can  dis- 
train him  for  the  charge.  1  But,'  said  I,  '  the 
horse  is  not  mine  !'  1  No  !  but  you  have  a  good 
coat  on  your  back,  and  I  hope  that  is  your  own/ 
!  But  it  is  not,'  said  I,  1  for  I  borrowed  both 

the  horse  and  the  great  coat/  With  that  the  ;  present  time;  and  that  from  the  North  and  the 
warden,  holding  up  his  hands,  smiling,  said,  ;  South,  the  East  and  the  V\  est,  will  arise  those 
'  Bless  me  !  I  never  met  such  a  man  as  you  are  j  whom  we  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  as  insfcru- 
before  !  What !  were  you  set  out  by  the  parish  ?'  ;  meuts  of  deliverance.  Therefore  I  desire  that 
Then,  turning  to  the  constable,  he  said,  '  Have  !  we  quench  not  the  spirit  in  these  young  people, 


ments  more  becoming  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
But  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  have  a  Fox  or  a 
Joshua,  or  many  of  them,  to  lead  on  the  peo- 
ple, I  believe  he  is  now  preparing  them,  for  the 
interest  manifested  in  many  places  among  tho 
younger  people  is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded  ; 
and  this  I  cannot  but  view  as  the  work  of  the 
spirit  in  preparing  the  coming  generation  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  which  has  so 
nearly  fallen  down.  And  I  think  these  valiant 
young  people  should  receive  more  encourage- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  fully,  that  they  may 
go.  forth  boldly  in  the  work. 

Beginning  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  invariably  find  that 
reforms  have  been  generally  brought  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  young  men 
called  of  God  for  the  service,  which  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  length  of  years,  but  faithfulness, 
which  is  required  ;  and  so  1  believe  it  is  at  this 


him  to  The  Greyhound,  and  bid  the  people  be 
civil  to  him.'  Accordingly  to  The  Greyhound 
I  was  led,  my  horse  put  up,  and  I  put  into  a 
1  rge  room,  and  some  account  given  of  me,  I 
suppose,  to  the  people  of  the  house. 

"  This  was  new  work  to  me,  and  what  the 
issue  would  be  I  could  not  forsee ;  but  being 
left  there  alone  I  sat  down,  and  retired  in  spirit 


nd  that  we  despise  not  their  youth  nor  their 
prophesyiugs,  even  though  they  sometimes  slip 
with  their  tongues,  though  not  from  their 
heart;  for  such  things  as  this  all  are  liable  to— 
but  from  them  they  can  rise  again. 

Finally,  I  wish  us  not  to  be  discouraged,  nor 
look  too  much  on  the  dark  side,  but  rather  en- 
courage our  brother,  and  excite  ourselves  to 


to  the  Lord,  in  whom  alone  was  my  strength  1  more  ardent  efforts  in  attaining  the  great  end 


and  safety  ;  and  of  Him  I  begged  support,  even 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  wisdom, 
and  right  words  to  answer  the  warden,  when  I 
should  come  to  be  examined  before  him  again. 

(To  be  continued.1) 

 —  ;  

A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  FRIENDS  INTELLIGENCER. 

The  numerous  communications  which  have 
of  late  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  concern- 
ing the  spiritual  well-being  of  our  Society, 
have  awakened  many  similar  serious  thoughts 
in  my  mind ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  the  sound- 


of  our  existence,  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  preparing;  for  futurity, 

S. 


Wth  month  20th,  1867. 


TRUE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Did  a  holy  life  consist  of  one  or  two  noble 
deeds — some  signal  specimens  of  doing,  or  en- 
during, or  suffering — we  might  account  for  the 
failure,  and  reckon  it  small  dishonor  to  turn 
back  in  such  a  conflict.  But  a  holy  life  is 
made  up  of  small  things.  It  is  the  little  things 
ing  of  these  alarms  (which  are  not  to  be  re-  !  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  great  things  of  the  age, 
garded  as  idle  tales),  are  the  forerunners  of  a  |  that  fill  up  a  life  like  that  of  Paul  and  John, 


change  for  the  better. 


I  like  that  of  Rutherford,  or  Brainerd,  or  Martyn. 


That  the  Society  has  not  the  zeal  and  spirit-  j  Little  words,  not  eloquent  speeches  or  sermons ; 
uality  of  old,  I  must  reluctantly  confess;  and  j  little  deeds,  not  miracles,  nor  battles,  nor  one 
I  believe  no  reflecting  mind  will  deny  that  the  |  great  heroic  act  of  martyrdom,  make  up  the 


causes  of  this  are  the  subject  of  many  commu 
nications  ;  but  the  remedy,  and  who  shall  apply 
it,  seems  to  be  more  hidden,  and  therefore  less 
spoken  of.  Now,  I  think  if  individuals  would 
examine  themselves,  and  each  one  find  out 
the  condition  of  his  own  soul,  and  how  he 
stood  before  God — what  advanced  him,  and 
what  retarded  him  in  the  Divine  life — and 
them  acted  accordingly,  the  Society  would  be 


true  Christian  life.  The  little  constant  sunbeam, 
not  the  lightning;  the  waters  of  Siloam,  "  that 
go  softly"  in  their  meek  mission  of  refreshment, 
not  the  waters  of  torrent,  noise  and  force,  are 
the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  lit- 
tle inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little  foi- 
bles, little  indulgences  of  self  and  of  the  flesh. 


but  a  short  time  in  shaking  herself  from  the  I  little  acts  of  indolence  or  indecision,  of  sloven- 
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Hness  or  cowardice,  little  equivocations  or  aber- 
rations from  high  integrity,  little  touches  of 
shabbiness  and  meanness,  little  exhibitions  of 
worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifferences  to  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks  of 
temper,  or  crossness,  or  selfishness^  or  vanity; 
the  avoidance  of  such  little  things  as  these  goes 
far  to  make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of 
a  holy  life.  And  then  attention  to  the  little 
duties  of  the  day  and  hour  in  public  tran- 
sactions, or  private  dealings,  or  family  arrange- 
ments ;  to  little  words,  and  looks,  and  tones  ; 
little  self-denials,  and  self  restraints,  and  self- 
forgetfulness ;  little  plans  of  quiet  kindness  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others ;  to  punc- 
tuality and  method,  and  true  aim,  in  the  order- 
ing of  each  day — these  are  the  active  develop- 
ments of  a  holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful  ?  Not 
the  outstanding  peak  or  stately  elm,  but  the 
bright  sward  which  clothes  its  slopes,  composed 
of  innumerable  blades  of  slender  grass.  It  is  of 
small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made  up;  and 
he  who  will  acknowledge  no  life  as  great  save 
that  which  is  built  up  of  great  things,  will  find 
little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire  or  copy. 
— Dr.  Bonar. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 
BY  I.  HiCKS. 

Generosity  is  one  of  the  finest  feelings  of 
human  nature,  and  one  that  we  should  culti- 
vate with  most  assiduous  care.  We  should 
give  attention  not  only  to  the  time  and  manner, 
but  to  the  method  of  giving,  following  the  oft- 
repeated  advice,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
not  letting  our  right  hand  know  what  our  left 
hand  doeth.  And  we  are  advised  to  give  free- 
ly, hoping  and  looking  for  nothing  in  return 
but  inward  reward  and  peace,  that  ever  follows 
well  doing.  Those  blessed  with  means  often 
esteem  it  a  luxury  to  give  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  to  those  who  require  them. 

A  practice  is  prevalent  among  the  opulent 
and  fashionable  in  this  country,  which  has  made 
inroads  into  our  Society,  of  making  costly  pre- 
sents to  those  of  their  friends  who  are  about  to 
be  married.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  deter 
any  one  from  any  act  of  generosity,  but  I  claim 
the  consideration  of  all  serious  minds  to  the 
question,  Are  the  ostentatious  presentment  and 
the  succeeding  public  display  of  wedding  pre- 
sents in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
profession  ?  Is  the  gift  made  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  or  is  it 
done  through  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  the  kind 
feelings  of  our  nature  haviug  nothing  to  do  with 
it?  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  of  these 
bridal  presents  are  given  in  accordance  with 
custom  when  the  giver  can  ill  afford  the  ex- 
pense ?    If  we  wish  to  present  some  token  of 


our  esteem,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  some 
article  the  use  and  sight  of  which  would  often 
bring  the  kindness  of  the  donor  to  remembrance, 
instead  of  costly  articles  of  show,  the  charge  of 
which  is  a  trouble  and  expense? 

And  again,  I  would  ask,  Are  there  not  more 
suitable  periods  than  the  wedding  day  to  give 
these  tokens  of  esteem  ?  And  is  it  consistent 
with  our  profession  to  make  a  museum  and  show 
of  the  bridal  presents,  thereby  destroying  that 
delicacy  and  simplicity  that  ever  attends  the 
generosity  that  springs  from  the  heart?  Why 
should  any  one  desire  to  have  his  gifts  heralded 
to  the  world,  and  made  a  common  stock  of  gos- 
sip for  the  neighborhood  ?  Does  it  not  engen- 
der a  selfish  expectation  that  the  gifts  made 
will  be  returned  by  similar  presents  should  like 
circumstances  occur  ?  And  are  not  those  who 
do  not  follow  this  fashion  sometimes  branded  as 
niggardly  and  mean  ? 

We  would  keep  the  spirit  of  generosity  sacred, 
and  surround  it  by  every  safeguard  of  privacy 
and  simplicity,  watching  over  our  actions  lest 
the  desire  of  praise  and  the  esteem  of  men  do 
not  prompt  our  doings;  and  not  only  the  right 
hand  know,  but  the  world  may  know  and  see 
how  kind  and  generous  we  are;  and  if  so,  where 
will  be  our  reward  ? 

10th  mo..  1867. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1867. 

Freedom  of  Thought  and  Expression.— 
The  principle  of  love  and  unity  is  perhaps 
no  less  valued  by  us,  than  by  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  feared  that  the  *  Intelligen- 
cer" has  been  guilty  of  an  impropriety  in 
giving  publicity  to  a  variety  of  views  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believe  that  "  Truth  never  loses  ground  by 
inquiry,"  and  that  we  do  not  deviate  from  the 
Christian  path  in  regarding  with  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity  the  expression  of  a  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety, even  though  we  may  differ  in  sentiment 
with  the  writer,  as  to  the  causes  of  apparent 
deficiencies  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  their 
removal.  We  are  increasingly  impressed  with 
thfi  exalted  character  of  the  principles  professed 
by  Friends,  and  with  the  liberty  and  equality 
which  they  inspire;  and  we  also  believe,  that  a 
more  faithful  advocacy  of  them  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  body.  There  are 
different  gifts  and  different  labors  apportioned 
by  the  same  spirit;  and  if  a  warning  voice  be 
heard  in  another  portion  of  the  vineyard  from 
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that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  it  not  well  to 
heed  it  sufficiently  to  inquire  what  it  portends  ? 

Uniformity  of  opinion  is  too  often  regarded 
as  essential  to  Christian  unity.  Not  only  in  the 
varied  castes  of  mind,  but  in  the  different 
growths  of  spiritual  experience,  there  is  much 
that  calls  for  forbearance  and  charity.  The 
apostle  was  no  doubt  aware  of  a  similar  con- 
dition in  the  church  in  his  day  when  be  said, 
"  We,  then,  that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the 
I  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves." He  also  testified  that  "  the  kiugdom 
of  God"  is  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit."  If  humility  is  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  mind,  even  those  who  may  have  at- 
tained to  the  stature  of  manhood,  may  some- 
times be  instructed  by  the  little  child.  "  Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise."  Our  views  in  relation  to  this 
subject  are  so  clearly  expressed  by  "  a  country 
correspondent"  of  the  11  British  Friend"  that 
we  make  the  following  extract.  In  allusion  to 
the  great  diversity  of  sentiment  which  must 
necessarily  exist  in  a  Society  like  ours,  the  au- 
thor says  that  "the  only  class  of  writing  which 
feels  to  me  as  of  a  really  'doubtful  tendency/ 
is  thafcs  which  does  not  bear  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity, or  that  which  aims  at  producing  effects 
on  the  mind  analagous  to  that  of  stimulants  on 
the  body — what  is  called  '  sensational/  in  which 
much  must  be  included  that  is  meant  to  be  re- 
ligious." u  The  free  expression  of  sincere  con- 
viction in  a  calm  and  thoughtful  spirit„niust  be 
productive  of  benefit  both  to  author  and  reader, 
independent  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at. 

11  However  much  some  may  regret  the  tenden- 
cies of  religious  thought  in  the  present  day,  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  any  successful  attempt 
can  be  made  to  restrain  its  perfect  liberty.  I 
do  not  believe  in  forbidden  knowledge.  Man 
must  be  intended  to  use  to  the  utmost  all  the 
powers  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  farther  he  extends  his  researches  in  any 
direction,  whether  natural  or" spiritual,  the  more 
he  will,  if  he  learns  aright,  become  humbled  in 
the  presence  of  the  infinites  around  him,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  say  with  Isaiah,  4  As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  God's 
ways  higher  than  man's  ways,  and  God's 
thoughts  than  man's  thoughts.'    True  knowl- 


edge must  lead  to  true  happiness.  I  believe 
there  are  no  intenser  and  purer  joys  given  to 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  in  some  degree 
been  set  free  from  the  narrow  and  limited 
views  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  en- 
veloped, than  the  simple  joy  of  existence  and 
of  life  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father 
of  all,  and  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  his 
wing." 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  state  of  con- 
version and  child-like  trust  alluded  to  as  es- 
sential to  be  known,  ere  there  can  be  an  en- 
trance into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  where  there 
is  but  one  language — that  of  love  and  of  peace. 

The  recent  decision  of  a  case  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  and  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  relation 
to  a  colored  girl  named  Elizabeth  Turner,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  regard  lib- 
erty as  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  questions  in  the 
case  were  so  grave  and  important  that  he  ad- 
journed the  Court,  in  order  to  give  the  claimant 
or  any  person  interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
case  an  opportunity  to  appear.  The  claimant 
did  not  employ  counsel,  but  was  willing  the 
matter  should  be  settled  by  the  Court. 

When  it  again  convened,  the  Chief  Justice 
delivered  the  following  decision: 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  seeks  relief  from 
restraint  and  detention  by  Philemon  T.  Ham- 
bleton,  of  Talbot  county,  in  Maryland,  in  al- 
leged contravention  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  facts  as  they  appear 
from  the  return  made  by  Mr.  Hambleton  to 
the  Court,  and  by  his  verbal  statement  made  in 
Court  and  admitted  as  part  of  tlie  return,  are 
substantially  as  follows  : 

The  petitioner,  Elizabeth  Turner,  a  young 
person  of  color,  and  her  mother,  were,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Maryland  Constitution  of 
1864,  slaves  of  the  respondent.  That  constitu- 
tion went  into  operation  November  1st,  186-i, 
and  prohibited  slavery.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  many  of  the  freed  people  of  Talbot 
county  were  collected  together  under  some  local 
authority,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  clearly 
appear,  and  the  young  persons  were  bound  as 
apprentices,  usually,  if  not  always  to  their  late 
masters. 

Among  others  Elizabeth,  the  petitioner,  was 
apprenticed  to  Hambleton  by  an  indenture 
dated  Nov.  3d,  two  days  after  the  new  Consti- 
tution went  into  operation.  Upon  comparing 
the  terms  of  this  indenture,  which  is  claimed 
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to  have  been  esecuted  under  the  law  of  Mary- 
land relating  to  negro  apprentices,  with  those 
required  by  the  law  of  Maryland  in  indentures 
for  white  person?,  the  variance  is  manifest. 

The  petitioner  under  this  indenture  is  not 
entitled  to  any  education — a  white  apprentice 
must  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  petitioner  is  liable  to  be  assigned  and  trans- 
ferred at  the  will  of  the  master  to  any  person 
in  the  same  county — the  white  apprentice  is  not 
thus  liable.  The  authority  of  the  master  over 
the  petitioner  is  described  in  the  law  as  a  prop- 
erty and  interest;  no  such  description  is  applied 
to  authority  over  a  white  apprentice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  particulars. 
Such  is  the  case,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  consider  it  without  the  benefit  of  any 
argument  in  support  of  tfhe  claim  of  the  respon- 
dent to  the  writ;  but  I  have  considered  it  with 
care,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  right  con- 
clusions. For  the  present,  I  shall  restrict  my- 
self to  a  brief  statement  of  these  conclusions, 
without  going  into  the  grounds  of  them.  The 
time  does  not  allow  more.  The  following  propo- 
sitions, then,  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  law,  and 
they  decide  the  case  : 

First — The  first  clause  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  interdicts  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and 
establishes  freedom  as  the  constitutional  right 
of  ail  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Second — The  alleged  apprenticeship  in  the 
present  case  is  involuntary  servitude,  within 
the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  amendment. 

Third — If  this  were  otherwise,  the  indenture 
set  forth  in  the  return  does  not  contain  import- 
ant provisions  for  the  security  and  benefit  of 
the  apprentice,  which  are  required  by  the  laws 
of  Maryland  in  indentures  of  white  apprentices, 
and  is  therefore  in  contravention  of  that  clause 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  law,  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  April  9th,  1868. 

Fourth — This  law  having  been  enacted 
under  the  second  clause  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, in  the  enforcement  of  the  first  clause  of 
the  amendment,  is  constitutional,  and  applies  to 
all  conditions  prohibited  yet,  whether  originat- 
ing in  transactions  before  or  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Fifth — Colored  persons,  equally  with  whites, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  petitioner  must  be  discharged  from  re- 
straint by  the  respondent. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goose  Creek, 
Va.,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1SG7,  Thomas  Tay- 
lor to  Mary  Piqgott. 

 ,  at  the  same  meeting,  on  the  same  day,  Bar- 
clay Eyre,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Emma  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Henry  S.  Taylor,  deceased. 

 ,  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth 

month,  1867,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Jesse  H.  Sut- 


ton, of  Mt.  Kisco,  to  Phebe  F.  Hayiland,  of  Chappa- 
qua, N.  Y. 

Died,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  the 
house  of  John  Bedell,  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y., 
Deborah  Powell,  aged  80  years.  She  was  a  worthy 
member  of  Verona  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  in  23d 

Ward,  Philadelphia,  Priscilla  Roberts,  n  the  80th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,  on  the  16th  of 

Tenth  mo.,  1867,  Michael  H.  Jenks,  aged  72  years. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Theodore  Hibberd,  on  the 

12th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Lydia  Hughes,  aged  73 
years  ;  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  and  Par- 
ticular Meetings. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  her  mother,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Mary  and  the  late  John  Hillborn,  in  her 
43d  year  ;  a  member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Third-day  evening,  Eleventh  mo.  5th,  at  7  J  o'clock, 
Dr.  J.  Gibbons  Hunt  will  exhibit  the  Stereopticon. 
Eleventh  month  12th,  John  J.  White  will  lecture. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  ST  THE  FREED  MEN. 
No.  X. 

The  educational  labors  of  11  Friends'  Associa- 
tion for  the  A  id  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen" 
for  the  present  season  have  commenced,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  under  some  discouragements. 
It  is  feared  the  idea  is  too  prevalent  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  Treed  men  to  be  self- 
supporting ;  that,  extreme  physical  suffering 
having  ceased  to  exist,  or,  existing  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  they  should  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  \  and  that,  being  positively  free, 
their  education  is  but  a  secondary  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  Association 
has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  encourage 
this  self-supporting  idea,  by  the  introduction  of 
industrial  pursuits  wherever  practicable  ;  ha3 
taught  them  to  aspire  after  it,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  marked  success.  But  the  many 
hindrances  to  the  consummation  of  this  desira- 
ble object  must  be  kept  in  view  ;  they  have  not 
yet  passed  through  the  transition  state,  with  all 
their  old  habits  clinging  to  them,  and  with  out- 
side surroundings  tending  to  degrade  rather 
than  elevate  j  added  to  which  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  localities  the  old  impositions  and  oppres- 
sions are  even  now  but  feebly  checked  by  legal 
enactments,  either  only  partially  enforced,  or 
set  aside  altogether. 

Should  the  educational  efforts  of  Northern 
Societies  be  abandoned  at  this  particular  crisis, 
what  would  be  the"  condition  of  the  Freedmen? 
Pitiable  indeed  !  Not  only  would  their  igno- 
rance be  taken  advantage  of,  but  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  influence  the  presence  of  their 
teachers  has  exercised  on  the  community,  and 
which  has,  doubtless,  heretofore  been  a  great 
protection  to  them.  Just  such  "  watchmen  on 
the  wall "  their  oppressors  fear,  and  the  value 
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•  )f  the  numerous  schools  scattered  over  the 
Joufch  by  Friends  and  others  may  be  partially 
5  stimated,  not  only  by  the  remits  which  have 
,  »een  attained,  but  by  the  appreciation  of  the 
f  Freedmen' s  Bureau  of  those  efforts. 

Shall  the  closing  of  these  schools  be  per- 
n i t te  i  ?  The  verdict  is  in  the.  hands  of  the 
riends  of  the  oppressed.  They  must  be  closed, 
inless  early  substantial  pecuniary  aid  is  forth- 
ioming.  Oar  Associafioa  is  now  working 
m  faith,  having  but  one  month's  salary  for  our 
;eachers  in  the  treasury.  The  want  of  means 
has  already  compelled  the  closing  of  four 
schools,  but  it  is  hoped  the  "  Appeal"  recently 
?orwarded  to  various  Monthly  and  Preparative 
Meetings  will  arouse  Friends  to  the  importance 
h>f  continuing  this  work  with  even  renewed  en- 
ergy, and  be  followed  by  appropriate  tangible 
responses  from  every  quarter.  Let  us  not  be 
lisappointed. 

Oar  teachers  now  in  the  field,  and  their  re- 
spective locations,  are  as  follows  : 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS. 

Catharine  E  Ball,  Vienna,  Fairfax  Coanty. 
Mary  McBride,  Fairfax  &  II.,  " 
Sarah  M  Ely,  Lewinsville,  " 
Frances  E.  Gauze,  Herndon  Station,  " 
Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  Woodlawu,  » 
philena  Heal'd,  Falls'  Church,  » 
Mary  K.  Brosim,  Manassas,  " 
Sarah  Ann  Steer,  Waterford,  Loudon  County. 
Caroline  Thomas,  Leesburg,  " 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 

Cornelia,  Hancock,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mary  A.  Taylor,  " 
Esther  Hawkes,  u 

As  these  schools  have  only  been  in  operation 
this  season  from  the  1st  of  the  present  month, 
our  usual  statistics  cannot  be  presented  until 
some  time  next  month.  We  have  hear* of  the 
safe  arrival  of  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  at 
their  places  of  destination.  A  few  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  Philena  Heald 
(whose  location  has  been  changed)  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  heart 
and  soul  of  some  of  these  faithful  laborers  are 
enlisted  in  this  good  work.  The  sweet  spirit 
of  resignation,  combined  with  a  determination 
to  overcome  every  obstacle,  that  pervades  the 
letter  throughout,  is  exceedingly  gratifying  and 
encouraging. 

After  detailing  her  arrival  at  the  dilapidated 
station  platform,  with  no  one  to  meet  or  welcome 
her,  with  "  no  s'gn  of  life,  save  one  ra  m  of 
rough  exterior,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
railroad,"  who  kindly  answered  her  inquiries  as 
to  what  could  be  done  towards  conveying  her 
baggage  to  the  village^  she  adds,  "  I  thanked 
him  kindly,  and  sat  myself  down  on  the  steps, 
as  there  was  no  choice  of  seats  or  rooms ;  and 
as  I  sat  in  a  strange  country  in  that  novel  po- 


sition, with  the  blue  heaven  above  me,  and  the 
free  air  around  me,  there  was  peace  in  my  soul, 
and  I  felt  strong  and  willing  ;  and,  though  far 
from  friends  and  home,  I  felt  that  God  was 
near.  A  spirit  of  prayer  seemed  also  there, 
and  it  was  to  me  a  season  of  blessing." 

She  also  narrates  her  deliverance  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
remarks:  "Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast;  and 
surely  it  was  true  iu  this  case.  Oh  !  how  good 
our  Heavenly  Father  is.  The  winds  are  tem- 
pered to  the  shorn  lamb.  He  makes  the  crooked 
paths  straight,  the  bitter  sweet,  and  turns  sor- 
row into  gladness."  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  10th  month  21,  1867. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  publication, 
the  following  has  met  the  eve  of  the  writer, 
and  it  is  herewith  appetfded  as  confirmatory  of 
our  idea  that  this  is  no  time  to  abandon  our 
schools,  and  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  in- 
crease  rather  than  decrease  their  number. 

FREEDMEN'S  SCHOOLS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

From  the  report  of  T.  K.  Noble,  superinten- 
dent of  freedmen's  schools  in  Kentucky,  we 
gather  the  following  facts:  There  are  in  the 
State  37,000  children  between  the  age*  of  six 
and  eighteen  years.  In  the  month  of  June 
there  were  96  schools,  and  122  teachers,  and 
5,921  pupils.  Fifty  buildings  have  been  hired 
by  the  bureau  for  school  purposes,  and  eight 
new  houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  oth- 
ers are  in  progress,  built  mainly  by  the  freed- 
men,  with  some  assist mce  from  the  bureau. 
The  report  states  : 

"  Gratifying  as  have  been  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  year,  the  work  of  education  is  but 
just  begun  Five  thousand  children  are  in  the 
schools,  but  more  than  thirty  thousand  are 
growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  How  this 
multitude  cm  be  reached  is  a  grave  problem . 
In  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  there  are 
troops  to  protect  the  schools  from  violence,  or 
public  sentiment  tolerates  their  existence — 
where  the  freedmen  have  churches  which  can 
be  used  for  school  purposes,  and  are  able  to  do 
something  for  the  support  of  the  schools — the 
problem  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  the  interior, 
where  hostility  to  the  schools  is  virulent,  where 
the  freedmen  own  no  buildings  suitable  for 
school  purposes,  and  where  the  incessant  labor 
of  every  child  is  needed  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  great 
problem  of  their  education  is  to  be  solved.  .  .  . 

The  appropriations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment* for  this  purpose  is  wholly  inadequate. 
It  amounts  to  less  than  70  cents  per  annum  for 

each  child  It  is  plain,  therefore, 

that  if  these  30,000  children  are  to  be  instructed 
and  fitted  for  citizens,  the  expenses  of  their  in- 
struction must  £er  the  present  be  assumed  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  North.    All  the  freed- 
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men  can  do  now  is  to  provide  books,  fuel,  and 
teachers'  board.  This  tbey  have  done  in  this 
State  during  the  past  year.  In  my  judgment 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  able  to 
educate  themselves.  They  are  certainly  not 
able  now.  If  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  our 
country  can  be  made  to  comprehend  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  giving  temporary  aid,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  cheerful  and  bountiful  re- 
spouse.  " 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  8. 

Free  City  of  Hamburgh,  Sept.  4tb. 

There  are  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
humbler  poor  which  are  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion ;  a  model  one  is  the  Rauh  Haus.  This  also 
originated  with  one  individual,  who  was  not 
rich,  but  occupied  a  lifttle  one-story  cottage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  ;  his  family  consist- 
ing of  himself  and  his  mother.  He  believed 
in  the  reformation  of  children  by  means  of 
giving  them  a  genial  family  life,  and  took  three 
wretched  little  boys  into  his  family  to  make  them 
happy;  he  taught  thern  the  value  of  property, 
by  giving  them  gardens  to  cultivate  and  handi- 
crafts by  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. This  humble  attempt  has  developed  so 
successfully,  that  now  the  domain  is  enlarged 
to  a  farm  of  many  acres,  and  comprehends  a 
pond,  orchard,  trees  for  ornament,  and  eighteen 
brick  buildings  (one  of  three  stories),  which 
are  filled  with  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
grown  up  in  the  worst  conditions  and  have  been 
probably  morally  ruined.  This  enlargement 
has  been  owing  to  the  benevolence  of  others 
joining  itself  to  that  of  the  founder  and  con- 
tributing either  the  land  or  the  money  to  pur- 
chase it;  but  the  houses  have  been  entirely 
built,  and  the  whole  affair  is  now  supported  by 
the  labor  of  the  inmates.  They  are  their  own 
tailors,  shoemakers,  bricklayers,  carpenteis, 
spinners,  weavers,  farmers  and  gardeners.  They 
do  not  produce  enough  to  sell,  but  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
several  families,  twelve  constituting  a  family, 
and  with  each  resides  what  is  called  a  house- 
brother,  or  a  house  sister,  according  as  the  in- 
mates are  male  or  female.  The  twelve  sleep  in 
one  large  hall,  the  bedsteads,  mattrasses,  blank- 
ets, and  coverlets  being  made  by  themselves; 
they  spin  the  wool  and  weave  it  into  clothes. 
Each  family  has  a  common  parlor  and  kitchen. 
One  large  brick  building  contains  a  convenient 
wash-house  and  workshops  ;  another  is  a  church 
with  schoolrooms  attached.  New  comers  go  to 
each  house  in  turn,  so  that  no  house  ever  has 
more  than  one  stranger  in  it.  There  is  a  great 
demand  on  the  institution  for  the  members  as 
workmen  elsewhere. 

Each  family  has  its  individuality,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  its  genial  home  life. 
Every  birthday  is  kept  with  some  festivity ;  and 


the  birthdays  of  those  who  have  left  (the  institu- 
tion has  been  in  existence  thirty  years)  are  always 
noticed  at  the  church,  and  some  account  is  given 
of  the  present  condition  and  prosperity  of  the 
individual.  They  visit  the  old  homestead 
and  sometimes  make  donations.  I  visited  this 
institution  on  a  Sunday,  and  found  the  inmates 
sitting  in  groups  under  the  trees;  some  were 
knitting,  others  differently  employed,  as  if  labor 
was  not  profane,  but  all  the  more  laborious  oc- 
cupations were  suspended;  several  were  playing 
on  musical  instruments.  The  school  does  not 
limit  the  education,  as  boys  have  gone  from 
there  to  the  universities;  the  languages,  es- 
pecially English  and  French,  are  taught,  and 
every  one  learns  and  practices  some  manual 
labor.  The  institution  is  constantly  extending 
itself ;  the  inmates  rise  to  -be  teachers  and  as- 
sistants, and  are  a  source  of  supply  to  the  out- 
side world.  A  young  German  girl  of  above 
twenty-two  (whose  home  is  in  Neisse,  Silesia, 
where  she  supports  herself  and  parents  by 
teaching  German  and  English)  was  visiting 
there  during  the  eight  weeks  of  her  own  sum- 
mer vacation,  (teaching  for  her  board)  in  order 
thoroughly  to  see  into  and  learn  the  workings 
of  the  institution,  hoping  in  future,  after  the 
death  pi  her  parents,  to  be  employed  in  some 
similar  way.  She  very  simply  expressed  that 
life  was  not  worth  living,  if  besides  support- 
ing one's  self,  one  was  not  doing  something 
for  the  universal  interests  of  man.  She  was 
very  religious,  and  I  learned  from  her  that  this 
was  an  orthodox  establishment,  and  that  the 
religious  life  was  very  much  cultivated.  But 
they  did  not  seem  bigoted,  at  least  they  were 
very  genial  in  their  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Paulsen  Stift,  a  beneficent  institu- 
tion of  Hamburgh,  which  is  founded  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  humanity,  and  whose  re- 
ligious spirit  comprehends  Jew  and  Christian, 
and  even  those  who  are  members  of  no  church, 
believing  that  the  banner  of  universal  humanity 
is  the  best  to  act  under  always. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  ardent  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  who  though  very  much  bent  on  doing 
good,  and  who  are  living,  certainly,  most  dis- 
interested and  beneficent  lives  (seeking  and  sav- 
ing those  who  are  lost)  are  not  quite  so  cordial  to 
the  Paulsen  Stift  as  /  think  the  true  Christian 
spirit  would  dictate,  which  does  not  forbid  mira- 
cles of  good  to  be  done  by  those  who  Ho  not  follow 
in  the  train  of  \he  personal  Christ.  They  thus 
dishonor  the  name  they  love  and  refuse  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  that  cannot  come  as  Je- 
sus saw,  till  he  goes  away  personally,  as  he  said 
in  his  last  hours:  "  It  is  expedient  that  I  go 
away  from  you,  for  unless  I  go  away  the  com- 
forter cannot  come,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Truth, 
that  shall  interpret  to  your  minds  all  things 
that  I  have  said." 
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But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Paulsen  Stift 
(Stift  means  Institution),  and  this  will  require 
me  to  go  back  a  little  into  the  history  of  Ham- 
burgh. It;  was  not  until  the  year  18 19  that  the 
Jews  were  emancipated  in  Hamburgh;  but  the 
city  contained  a  large  number  of  them,  who 
were  highly  cultivated  as  well  as  very  rich,  and 
some  by  their  transcendental  philosophy  were 
emancipated  from  prejudice.  (I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  who  were  rich  and  cultivated 
were  transcendental,  but  that  many  were.)  I 
had  already  ascertained  in  America,  by  examin- 
ing their  periodicals,  that  the  Jews  of  modern 
time  had  insensibly  partaken  of  the  onward 
movement  of  civilization ,  and  were  in  a  wholly 
different  spirit  from  that  which  rejected  Christ. 
They  had  been  affected  by  the  spirit  which  he 
commended  to  his  Father  in  the  last  agony; 
although  they  reject  his  name  and  misconceive 
his  personal  individuality.  Thus  the  tone  of 
their  religious  journal  was  as  liberal  and  gentle 
as  that  of  the  conservative  Unitarians,  who 
also,  though  in  another  way;  are  limited  by 
still  clinging  to  Him  who  felt  and  said,  "  It  is 
expedient  that  I  should  go  away,"  and  thus  are 
blinded  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  that  He 

;  said  could  not  come  unless  he  went  away — a 
doctrine  of  no  sect  of  Christians  except  the 
Quakers.  (And  do  they  always  live  up  to  it? 
Have  not  some  of  them  gone  back  from  George 
Fox  into  the  more  outward  doctrine  of  reliance 
for  salvation  upon  the  historic  personality  of  Je- 
sus, rather  than  on  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?)  But  to 
go  back  to  the  Hamburgh  Jews.  Mrs  Johanne 
Goldschmidt,  mother-in-law  of  Jenny  Lind, 
was  one  of  these  Hamburgh  Jews,  a  highly 
cultivated  woman,  whose  success  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  was  so  marked,  that  per- 
sons often  asked  her  for  her  secret.    She  wrote 

ja  book  on  education,  entitled,  "  A  Mother's  Sor- 
rows and  a  Mother's  Joys/'  and  published  it 

[anonymously.  It  was  read  by  the  distinguished 
educator  Diesterweig,  who  republished* it  with 
a  preface  of  his  own;  a  circumstance  thit  led 

I  to  an  acquaintance  and  life-long  friendship  and 
co-operation  with  the  author.    She  published 

lanother  work  (also  anonymously)  which  was  a 

[correspondence  between  a  Jewess  and  a  noble 
lady,  upon  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  by  Christians.    This  book  fell  into  the 

(hands  of  the  oldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz 
and  of  Adolph  Meyer,  who  was  the  originator 
and  benefactor  of  the  zoological  gardens  of 
Hamburgh,  which  I  will  at  some  future  time 

(describe  to  you.  This  lady  wrote  to  her  Ham- 
burgh friends  in  order  to  discover  the  author  of 
this  correspondence,  for  she  wished  to  unite 
with  her  in  combating  this  prejudice.  The 
friends  met,  and  one  result  of  their  intercourse 
wis  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  express 
purpose  of  combating  prejudices;  it  was  com- 
posed of  sixteen  members — eight  Christian  and 


eight  Jewish  ladies.  Whether  this  had  any  effect 
in  bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  when,  in  1849,  they  were 
emancipated  by  an  act  of  the  Government,  the 
Christian  ladies  gave  a  festival  to  the  Jewish 
ladies,  initiating  the  social  emancipation  and 
welcoming  them  to  equal  rights  with  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Goldschmidt  showed  me  the 
badge  they  wore  on  the  occasion,  which  was  a 
white  satin  bow,  with  three  verses  written  on 
one  streamer,  and  hands  elapsed  in  friendship 
on  the  other.  E.  F.  P. 

To  the  Editors  o  f  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

The  poem  here  presented  for  publication  in 
your  paper  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  truths 
embodied  therein,  but  a  reminiscence  of  aa 
event  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  partici- 
pants with  grateful  and  pleasurable  emotions. 

On  Second-day  evening,  the  30th  of  Ninth 
month,  most  of  the  teachers  employed  by  our 
"  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen,"  with  about  fifty  invited  guests,  as- 
sembled socially  at  the  home  in  this  city  of  one 
of  our  liberal  and  benevolent  members,  where 
truly  u  a  feast  of  feeling  and  a  flow  of  soul  " 
were  realized  by  each  one  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

After  partaking  with  the  teachers  of  the  re* 
freshments  prepared  for  the  occasion,  an  hour 
or  two  was  spent  in  conversation,  each  feeling 
the  holy  and  elevating  influence  of  minds  gov- 
erned and  led  by  motives  above  all  selfish 
promptings. 

A  short  and  appropriate  address  was  given 
by  L.  Motfc,  in  which  she  alluded  to  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  each  teacher  returned  to 
her  work,  feeling  it  to  be  no  sacrifice,  but  a 
privilege,  thus  to  cheer  and  elevate  the  droop- 
ing and  depressed. 

The  reading  of  the  following  poem  closed 
the  interesting  entertainment.  E. 

GRADATION. 

BY  DR.  G.  G.  HOLLAND. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
Bat  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rne 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  sk  es, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  these  things  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  in  good  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  in  the  sordid  dust. 
Wings  for  angels,  but  feet  for  men  ! 

We  must  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray, 

But  cur  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 
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Only  in  dreams  is  the  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall  ; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  visions  fall, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  luwly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  rouud. 

BY  REQUEST. 

In  memory  of  T.  H.  L.,  ivho  departed  this  life  6th  mo. 

29M,  18G7. 
As  sinks  at  summer  eve  the  setting  sun, 
Mid  a  rich  glory  when  his  course  is  run, 
So  did  he  gently  breathe  his  life  away 
Calm,  with  bright,  hope  shedding  its  holy  ray 
Over  a  soul  upheld  by  faith  so  clear, 
That  the  grim  tyrant  claimed  no  victory  there. 
No  sting  had  death  for  him,  God  heard  his  prayer; 
Tho'  language  failed,  the  mind  was  bright  and  clear.* 
And  he  had  said,  I'm  ready  to  leave  all, 
"  Awaiting  but  my  heavenly  Father's  call.'' 
And  to  the  question,  how  he  felt  one  day — 
Safe,  safe,  replied  he  ;  naught  was  in  his  way. 
He  knew  that  death  would  soon  his  soul  release, 
When  he  would  find  his  home  of  rest  and  peace. 
Then,  wherefore  mourn  him  in  that  glorious  sphere. 
"Where  only  purest  joy  can  enter — where 
No  sin,  no  sorrow,  no  remorseful  tear 
Can  e'er  be  known,  for  Heaven's  own  bliss  is  there. 
But  for  ourselves  we  mourn,  our  loss  we  know 
It  glooms  the  present  with  a  heavy  woe. 
It  casts  a  shade  each  dear  memento  o'er, 
Which  knew  him  once,  will  know  him  now  no  more. 
Yet  Jesus  wept — that  thought  consoles  the  heart — 
And  we  must  weep  thus  from  the  loved  to  part. 
His  worth,  his  virtues,  did  sweet  incense  raise, 
And  gave  to  heaven  a  daily  hymn  of  praise. 
From  the  poor  man  he  never  turned  his  ear, 
But  gave  him  aid,  and  kindly  words  of  cheer  ; 
His  many  acts  of  charity  and  love 
Were  known  alone  to  Him,  who,  from  above, 
Can  read  the  heart  of  man,  and  judge  aright, 
Whether  his  alms  are  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
For  blessed  is  he  who  lendeth  to  the  Lord; 
God's  word  is  sure;  He  giveth  His  reward  ; 
And  we  in  the  swdet  thought  may  be  consoled, 
The  perfect,  upright  man,  thus  to  behold. 
His  end,  is  peace. 

RECENT  AFRICAN  DISCOVERIES. 

All  the  discoveries  show  that  Africa  is  pos- 
sessed of  commercial  advantages  that  will  sooner 
or  later  be  improved,  and  give  it  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  importance  and  prosperity.  From 
whatever  side  it  i3  approached*  there  are  found 
a  richness  of  soil  and  water  privileges,  and 
choice  products,  sufficient  to  warrant  at  length 
the  prospect  of  a  remunerative  trade,  apart 
from  the  horrors  of  slave-driving,  and  after  that 
has  been  wholly  rooted  out.  Many  tracts  are 
found,  indeed,  to  be  desert  and  comparatively 
worthless  ;  but  there  are  also  valleys  teeming 
with  the  richest  stores  and  rivalling  in  wealth, 
if  not  in  extent,  that  of  the  Amazon.  The  Ni- 
ger and  its  tributaries,  in  all  their  course,  flow 
through  the  richest  lands,  even  now  set  with 
cotton  and  sugar  cane,  and  promising  in  the  fu- 

*T.  H.  Legget's  prayer  was  that  he  might  retain  his 
mind  to  the  last. 


ture  the  largest  returns  in  those  profitable  pro-  J, 
ducts.  Their  banks  in  some  places  are  lined  1  j 
with  precious  woods ;  and  palm-oil,  ivory,  rhi-  j  j 
noceros  horns,  indigo,  rice,  wax,  and.  hides  are  J 
only  a  part  of  the  stores  that  would  find  their  | . 
way  to  o^her  countries  in  case  of  the  establish-  j  ^ 
ment  of  a  regular  trade. 

This  question  of  the  prospects  of  commerce  I, 
in  that  land  is  intimately  connected  with  its  1L 
future  civilization  and  Christianization.    Trade  I. 
itself  will  not  convert,  but  it  will  open  the  way  I 
for  the  missionary.    Dr.  Barth,  in  his  minute  L 
descriptions,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
fertility  of  the  country  on  the  Benuwe — the  chief  i 
eastern  branch  of  the  Niger — and  of  all  that  sec-  ^ 
tion  to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Tsad.  Corn 
and  cotton  fields  abound,  magnificent  tamarind 
and  tulip  trees  rise  in  majestic  beauty,  and  the  ^ 
butter-trees  and  giant  Asclepias,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  varieties,  fill  the  valleys,  while  the  ^ 
luxuriant  pastures  support  large  herds  of  milk- 
white  cattle.    Birds  of  every  hue  fill  the  air  0 
with  music;  and  in  many  cases  the  tilled  fields,  J 
the  groups  of  fowls  and  domestic  herds,  great 
bowls  of  milk,  and  dishes  of  butter  and  honey,  J 
testify  to  the  generosity  of  the  earth,  and  show 
that  one  day  that  region  may  rejoice  in  mate-  I 
rial  wealth  and  happiness. 

DuChaillu  also,  after  long  journeys  in  the  jj1 
dense  forests  of  western  equatorial  Africa — for-  , 
ests  of  ebony  and  other  valuable  timber — would  1 
often  come  out  on  great  prairies  pasturing  their  D 
immense  herds  of  buffalo.    Animal  and  vege-  J 
table  life  fill  that  region  in  surprising  affluence. 
And  along  the  Zambesi  and  its  branches,  trav-  j 
ersed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  iron  steamer, 
lay  valleys  filled  with  cotton  and  sugar-cane  and  J 
the  indigo  plant,  while  lignum  vitae,  ebony,  and 
other  valuable  trees  abounded  on  every  side.-  ' 
Captain  Speke,  also,  once  beyond  the  coast  line 
west  of  Zanzibar,  and  especially  around  the  Vic-  ci 
toria  Lake,  found  a  soil  of  remarkable  depth  j 
and  fertility,  ready  to  repay  labor  most  amply- — 
the  natives  almost  living  on  its  spontaneous  pro-  1 
ductions.     Of  the  country  of  the  Kitangule  1 
river,  which  flows  into  the  lake  on  the  west, 
Captain  Speke  says  that  it  is  "  a  perfect  garden  a 
of  plantains."     Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar-  11 
cane,  Indian  corn,  and  rice  also  abound  ;  and  j s 
goats,  fowls,  pigs,  sheep,  and  cows,  together  with  e 
great  quantities  of  wild  game,  the  buffalo,  the  * 
rhinoceros,  and  several  kinds  of  antelope — some 
extremely  beautiful — ar*  found  on  every  side. —  f 
The  same  he  found  to  be  true  in  Uganda,  a  king- 
dom  on  the  north  border  of  the  lake,  where  he  1 
made  a  long  forced  stay  with  King  Mtesa.  aj 

This  varied  testimony  from  all  sides  assures  * 
us  that  Africa,  under  proper  influences,  may  at  I 
length  support  in  comfort  an  immense  popula-  j 
tion,  and  pour  its  wealth  through  its  rivers  into  \ 
foreign  ships,  to  be  amply  repaid  in  the  treas-  8! 
ures  of  civilization.  81 
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The  character  of  the  native  population,  again, 
is  an  important  item  in  the  future  prospects  of 
that  country.  Among  the  great  number  of  tribes 
there  is,  of  course,  a  great  diversity  of  charac- 
ter. Position — whether  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
interior — whether  in  the  north,  the  south,  or 
direetly  under  the  equator — exerts  a  great  in- 
fluence in  this  respect.  So  likewise  the  exact 
locality  occupied,  whether  on  the  borders  of  a 
desert  tract  or  in  the  midst  of  fertility  and  abun 
dance,  affects  the  development  of  the  dweller 
and  his  mode  of  life.  So,  too,  the  fact  whether 
his  district  lies  in  the  midst  of  very  fierce  and 
warlike  or  more  peaceable  tribes.  And,  again, 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  strong,  or  a  weak  and 
down-trodden  clan.  And  still  further,  his  ex- 
traction, whether  he  is  of  pure  negro,  or  of 
mixed  negro  and  Arabic,  or  some  other  blood. 
But  in  general  what  may  we  hope  for  the  native 
of  Africa,  or  what  must  we  fear  for  him  ?  Does 
he  belong  to  a  race  that  will  make  advances, 
or  die  out  before  civilization  ?  Is  he  fitted 
physically  for  a  long  and  improved  course  under 
better  influences?  And  mentally  is  there 
ground  for  any  good  expectation  ?  What  do 
these  researches  teach  ? 

To  answer  briefly  these  questions,  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  there  is  little  cause  of  fear  in 
regard  to  the  native  African  adapting  himself 
to  new  circumstances.  We  see  no  reason,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some,  why  Africa  may 
not  attain  to  and  hold  at  length  a  respectable 
position  among  the  nations.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  condition  of  migratory 
savages  and  that  of  civilized  men.  But  where 
there  is  native  force  of  character,  time  and  fa- 
voring circumstances  will  work  the  change. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  once 
wandering,  armed  with  bow  and  shield,  through 
the  thick  woods  of  Germany.  And  the  common 
opinion  that  Africa  is  inhabited  only  by  low, 
stupid  and  imbruted  tribes,  is  far  from  correct. 
Where  Dr.  Barth  traveled,  the  population  par- 
took largely  of  the  Arabic  character.  And  the 
quick;  supple,  ready  natives  of  the  Desert  and 
the  countries  south  seemed  adapted  physically 
and  intellectually  for  a  better  state.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  possessed  much  intelligence; 
some  had  traveled  extensively,  and  had  good 
experience  in  trade  and  the  ways  of  the  world; 
and  strangers  coming  often  among  them  from 
Morocco  or  Egypt,  had  diffused  much  knowl- 
edge among  those  tribes.  In  these  parts, 
indeed,  have  been  found  good  Arabic  scholars. 
Mohammedanism  prevails  over  all  this  section, 
and  there  is  great  bigotry.  Dr.  Barth  says 
that  the  Yizier  of  Bornu  was  willing  that  Bibles 
should  be  brought  in  to  some  extent,  and  be- 
stowed as  gifts,  but  not  offered  for  sale  j  and  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  an  improved  Arabic  ver- 
sion, were  especially  desired.  This  was  about 
sixteen  years  ago.    The  American  Bible  Soci- 


ety has  now  nobly  provided  for  this  want. 
So,  too,  the  Arabic  blood  is  discernible  in 
large  measure  among  the  tribes  on  the  East 
Coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  result  is  energy 
and  qaickness,  mingled  with  softness  of  temper. 
Captain  Speke  met  with  many  noble  tribes — 
strong,  well-built,  and  hardy  in  person ;  and 
though  frivolous,  indolent  and  capricious,  it  was 
often  ascribed  to  their  position,  under  bad  rulers, 
with  no  worthy  mo  ive  in  life  to  stimulate  and 
direct  their  energies,  rather  than  to  any  want  of 
natural  quickness  of  mind  and  intelligence. 
The  Wahuma,  in  particular,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Grallas  or  Abyssinians,  are  a  pow- 
erful and  haughty  race,  and  form  the  ruling 
class  in  a  large  extent  of  territory,  which  they 
seem  to  have  occupied  by  conquest,  to  the  south 
and  southwest  of  Abyssinia.  The  common 
negro  in  this  section  is  less  intelligent  and 
spirited,  but,  not  destitute  of  good  qualities, 
physical  and  mental. 

Dr.  Livingstone  finds  in  the  African  in  his 
native  home  no  incapacity  in  either  mind  or 
heart.  And  as  to  his  vitality  and  power  of  en- 
durance, it  is  the  testimony  of  this  traveler  that 
"  he  is  nearly  as  strong  physically  as  the  Eu- 
ropean, and,  as  a  race,  is  wonderfully  persistent 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth/'  Neither  the 
diseases  nor  the  ardent  spirits  which  have  proved 
so  fatal  in  other  cases,  he  says,  seem  capa- 
ble of  annihilating  the  negroes.  It  is  truly 
wonderful,  also,  what  a  power  they  possess  of 
withstanding  the  crushing  influence  of  servitude 
and  incredible  hardship.  These  facts  may 
point  to  important  events  in  the  future  history 
of  that  race. 

A  word  upon  the  forms  of  government  met 
with  in  Africa.  These  have  a  bearing  upon  open- 
ing the  country  to  civilization.  In  the  north, 
where  Mohammedanism  bears  sway,  the  rulers 
have  oriental  titles.  At  Agades,  Mr.  Barth 
found  the  Sultan  chosen  by  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  by  them  invested 
with  power,  and  then  brought  before  the  people 
for  their  recognition.  At  Kukawa,  in  Bornu, 
Sheik  Omar  wa3  ruling  nominally,  his  Vizier 
being  ruler  in  fact. 

In  the  interior,  about  Victoria  Lake,  there 
are  kings  and  courts,  and  a  body  of  counsellors 
always  attend  the  royal  head.  The  strictest 
etiquette  is  observed,  and  a  slight  inadvertency 
dooms  the  unfortunate  offender,  however  high 
his  station,  to  execution.  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  kLg's  hand,  and  depend  on  his  wildest 
and  most  capricious  whims.  In  other  portions 
of  the  country  the  government  is  chiefly  patri- 
archal,— the  various  tribes  having  district  chiefs, 
whose  orders  are  issued  by  bodies  of  counsellors 
to  the  lower  village  chiefs,  and  obedience  en- 
forced by  fines. 

The  slave-traffic  is  an  important  question  in 
considering  the  welfare  of  Africa.    It  is  the 
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source  of  untold  misery,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Not  only  the  present  pangs  of  parting,  when 
families  are  dissevered;  not  only  the  horrid 
butcheries  often  enacted  ;  not  only  the  life  long 
wretchedness  of  multitudes,  are  to  enter  into 
the  account  •  but  the  terror  everywhere  diffused 
through  that  unhappy  country  by  this  infernal 
practice; — not  a  moment  of  rest  or  a  feeling  of 
security  to  many  tribes  —  no  heart  to  sow,  or 
build,  or  reap — the  approach  of  every  stranger 
regarded  with  dread — the  miserable  beings  flee- 
ing for  their  lives  to  the  hills  and  thickets, 
leaving  their  dwelliugs  to  the  mercy  of  passers- 
by,  fearing  a  worse  fate;  these  things  show 
that  slave-hunts  must  in  some  way  be  brought 
to  an  end  before  confidence  can  arise  and  peace 
dwell  in  that  land,  and  its  energies  be  turned 
to  productive  and  stable  labor. 

The  origin  of  these  wicked  excursions  is  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand  domestic  slavery  calls 
for  them.  To  provide  servants  for  the  house 
and  laborers  for  the  field. — this  induces  the 
powerful  to  war  on  the  weak  and  carry  them 
away  captive.  Again,  these  tribes  often  make 
raids  into  the  villages  of  the  defenceless,  and 
enslave  the  dwellers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  to  the  Arab  traders,  who  scour  the  whole 
country  in  this  inhuman  traffic.  Or  these  trad- 
ers themselves,  with  a  few  guns  and  a  handful 
of  men,  lurk  everywhere  ready  to  seize  the 
youth  of  the  villages  and  hurry  them  off  to  the 
sea  coast  in  gangs — half  starved,  bruised  and 
mangled — and  put  them  on  shipboard.  Thus 
have  the  Spanish  West  India  and  South  Ameri- 
can slave  markets  been  supplied  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  thus  were  British  and  United 
States  marts  once  filled. — African  Repository. 

ACCEPTANCE  OP  ONE'S  LOT. 

Persevere  in  earnestly  striving  to  conquer  in 
yourself  the  annoyance  little  daily  vexations 
cause  you;  turn  all  your  attention  to  this  point 
for  the  present;  feel  that  at  this  moment  God 
only  requires  this  of  you ;  do  not  sow  the  seeds 
of  good  desires  in  the  gardens  of  others,  but 
cultivate  well  your  own.  Do  not  desire  to  be 
what  you  are  not,  but  rather  desire  to  be  well 
what  you  are ;  turn  your  thoughts  to  perfecting 
yourself  thus,  and  to  bearing  the  crosses,  be 
they  great  or  small,  which  you  may  therein  en- 
counter. 


NECESSARY  RULES  OF  SLEEP. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in 
the  physiology  of  mau  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours 
of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 
during  sleep.  If  the  recuperation  does  not 
equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this 
is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English 
history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death 
by  being  prevented  from  sleeping,  always  died 


raving  maniacs  ;  thus  it  is  also  that  those  who 
are  starved  to  death  become  insane, — the  brain 
is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep.  The 
practical  inferences  are  three:  1st.  Those  who 
think  most,  who  do  most  brain  work,  require 
most  sleep.  2d.  That  time  "  saved"  from 
necessary  sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  to  mind, 
body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself,  your  children, 
your  servants — give  all  that  are  under  you,  the 
fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will  take,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular,  early 
hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  the  moment 
they  awake  ;  and  within  a  fortnight,  Nature, 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun, 
will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment 
enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
rule;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep 
any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  him- 
self— great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it 
out  to  the  observer  under  the  regulations  just 
given. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 

CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

The  following  recipe  is  vouched  for  as  a  sure 
cure  for  corns  :  "  Put  the  feet  for  half  an  hour, 
two  or  three  successive  nights,  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soda.    The  alkali  dissolves  the  indurated 
cuticle,  and  the  corns  fall  out  spontaneously, 
leaving  a  small  cavity  which  soon  fills."  An 
exchange  says  :  u  We  know  the  above  remedy 
for  corns  to  be  effectual.    We  have  tried  it, 
and  found  it  acts  like  magic.    But  we  do  not 
think  a  strong  solution  is  desirable.    We  know 
of  a  friend  who  tried  the  remedy  on  our  recom- 
mendation, but  he  made  the  solution  so  strong  ; 
that  with  the  corns  it  took  off  a  portion  of  the  i 
skin  on  the  foot.    From  one  to  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  soda  in  a  small  foot-tub  of  hot  water  is  i 
sufficient  to  remove  the  corns,  by  letting:  the  I 
afflicted  member  remain  in  it  ten  or  fifteeQ  i 
minutes. — Late  Paper. 

"Items. 

The  First  Voyage  across  the  ocean  by  a  steam  i 
vesstl  was  made  by  the  steamer  Savannah,  in  1818.  , 
She  sailed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  thence  i 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  entire  voyage  occupying ; 
twenty-six  days,  and  returned  in  safety.  This  voy- • 
age  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  not  imitated  I 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  first  regular  trip  i 
across  the  ocean  being  made  by  the  steamers  Sii iua  < 
and  Great  Western,  in  1837  and  1838. 

The  Paris  Exposition  closed  on  the  21st  inst. 

It  is  feared  that  there  will  be  great  distress  among  ; 
the  negro  population  at  the  South  this  winter.  They  i 
will  need  winter  supplies  of  clo'hing  and  food,  but 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  them.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  the  decline  in 
price,  bring  serious  embarrasments  to  those  who 
work  for  shares. 

Recent  accounts  state  that  it  is  highly  probable  at 
satisfactory  treaty  will  be  made  with  the  Indians. 

Five  Hundred  Miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  I 
track  have  been  laid,  and  seventeen  miles  more  will 
carry  the  road  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mjun-  ■ 
tains. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
swer, 

(Continued  jrom  page  547.) 

In  the  Lord's  due  time,  when  he  had  seen 
ray  sufferings  of  that  fiery  kind  to  be  sufficient, 
he  was  pleased  to  cause  his  Divine  love  to  flow 
in  my'  bosom  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  and 
the  holy  spirit  of  Divine  light  and  life  did  over- 
come my  soul  ;  also,  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  make  my  simple  soul  sensible  at  the  time 
that  He  did  send  the  spirit  of  His  Son  again 
into  my  heart,  in  order  that  I  might  die  to  sin, 
by  bearing  the  daily  cross,  and  living  in  self- 
denial,  humility  and  obedience  to  God,  my 
heavenly  Father,  in  all  things  which  he  should 
require  of  me  ;  and  then  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  G-host  compared  to  water,  as  well  as  the 
baptism  of  fire,  my  soul  came  to  witness.  And 
the  ministration  of  life,  and  the  axe  of  God's 
word,  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil  tree,  with 
the  voice  of  him  that  preached.  Ah,  repen- 
tance !  My  soul  heard  that  called  for — the 
mountains  to  be  made  low  and  the  valleys  to  be 
raised,  viz.  :  the  unevenness  of  my  natural 
temper,  tha.t  a  plain  way  might  be  made  for  the 
ransomed  soul  tb  walk  in  y  and  the,  LQrd..showed 
me  how  John  the  Baptist  came  to  be  accounted 
the  greatest  prophet  that  was  born  of  a  woman, 
viz.  :  because  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  rightly  termed  the  greatest  j  and 
how  the  least  in  the  kingdom  is  greater  than 


he,  or,  rather,  greater  than  he  that  is  under  his 
ministration  only  ;  and  how  he  and  his  minis- 
tration were  to  decrease  ;  but  the  ministration 
of  Christ  is  to  increase,  whose  baptism  is  wifh 
fire  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor.  And  then  I  came 
to  witness  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  work  of  God 
to  believe  rightly  and  truly  on  him  whom  God 
hath  sent )  and  this  purifying,  saving  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God  ;  and  the  very  spring  or  vital 
principle  of  it  is  divine  love.  And  then  I 
mourned  over  him  whom  I  had  pierced  with 
my  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.  Then  did 
I  eat  my  bread  with  weeping,  and  mingle  my 
drink  with  tears.  I  was  between  19  and  20 
years  of  age  when  these  conflicts  were  on  my 
mind,  by  which  I  was  brought  very  humble  ; 
and  I  had  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with 
God,  that  if  he  would  answer  my  requests,  if  it 
were  to  the  laying  down  of  my  natural  life,  I 
would  serve  him  ;  but  when  I  was  showed  to 
take  up  the  cross  in  a  little  thing,  I  was  ready 
to  hearken  to  the  reasoner  again,  and  to  be 
disobedient  in  the  day  of  small  things  ;  for,  al- 
though I  had  gone  through  so  much  inward 
exercise,  yet  I  was  afraid  of  displeasing  my  su- 
periors, (for  I  was  then  a  servant  to  a  great 
•person^),  and  now  it  was  showed  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  give  flattering  titles  to  men  j  and 
I  was  inwardly  threatened  that  if  I  should  not 
be  obedient  to  the  Lord's  requirings,  he  would 
take  away  his  good  spirit  from  me  again.  Then 
I  was  in  a  strait,  for  I  was  afraid,  of  dispieas- 
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ing  God,  and  afraid  of  displeasing  man,  till  at 
last  I  was  charged  by  the  Spirit  with  honoring 
man  above  God  j  for,  in  my  address  to  the  Al- 
mighty, I  used  the  plain  language;  but  when 
I  did  speak  to  man  or  woman,  I  must  speak 
otherwise,  or  else  they  would  be  offended,  and 
some  would  argue  that  God  Almighty,  being 
that  only  One,  that  therefore  the  single  was 
proper  to  him  air ne  ;  and  man  being  made  up 
of  compound  matter,  the  plural  language  was 
more  proper  to  him,  &c.  Oh,  the  subtle  twist- 
ings  of  proud  Lucifer,  that  1  have  seen  and 
heard,  would  be  large  to  insert;  but,  although 
God  Almighty  is  that  only  one,  yet  he  is  the 
being  of  all  beings,  for  in  him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  beings ;  but  let  the  cover  be 
what  it  would,  1  had  the  Scripture  on  my  side, 
which  they  called  their  rules  ;  and  I  knew  that 
proud  man  did  disdain  to  receive  that  language 
from  an  inferior,  which  they  gave  to  the  Al- 
mighty, so  it  became  a  great  cross  to  me;  but 
it  was  certainly  a  letting  thing  in  the  way  of 
my  soul,  until  1  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  requiring 
in  this  small  thing. 

These  things  I  signify  to  thee,  dear  friend, 
in  great  simplicity,  by  which  thou  inay'st  see 
how  the  Lord  hath  led  some  souls  out  of  the 
vain  customs  that  are  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
what  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  in  many  other 
things ;  and  hath  led  them  in  that  humble  self- 
denying  way  which  Jesus  Christ  both  taught 
and  practiced,  when  he  was  visible  among  men  ; 
and  Christ  is  the  true  Christian  pattern,  and 
his  Spirit  is  their  leader.  And  now  I  show  this 
to  thee  in  truth  and  sincerity,  because  I  would 
not  be  mistaken  by  thee,  viz  :  1  am  a  single 
soul,  wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord;  and  so  don't 
plead  for  a  form,  as  a  form,  or  for  form  sake; 
neither  do  I  plead  for  a  people  as  a  people ; 
for  we  are  grown  to  be  a  mixed  multitude,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  were  in  the 
wilderness  ;  but  this  I  may  say  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  that  the  principle  which  we 
make  profession  of  is  the  very  truth,  viz.  : 
Christ  in  the  male  and  in  the  female,  the  hope 
of  glory  ;  and  Christ,  thou  knowest,  is  the  very 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  and  none  comes 
to  the  Father  but  by  him.  So,  there  is  a  rem- 
nant, which,  like  Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  are 
true  to  the  Lord,  who  is  their  spiritual  leader, 
and  follow  him  faithfully;  and  these  stand 
clear  in  their  testimonies  against  all  dead  for- 
malities which  are  as  images,  when  that  vital 
principle  (viz.,  the  divine  love,)  is  withdrawn. 
And  yet,  as  the  spirit  of  Jesus  leads  us  out  of 
the  vain  customs  and  traditions  which  are  in 
the  world,  into  the  plain,  humble,  meek,  self- 
denying  form  of  life  und  conversation  which 
Christ  walked  in  while  he  was  visible  among 
men,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all  would  fol- 
low the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  herein,  that 
thereby  they  might  confess  Christ  before  men; 


but  if  it  please  the  Almighty  to  accept  of  souls 
without  leadiug  them  through  such  fiery  trials 
as  he  brought  me  through,  or  without  requiring 
such  things  of  them  as  he  has  of  me,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  judge  that  such  have  not  known  the 
Lord,  or  the  indwellings  of  his  love,  if  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  f>e  seen  upon  {hem  ;  for 
every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
Master  we  must  stand  or  fall.  But,  dear  friend, 
as  thou  well  observed  that  "  purification  is  a 
gradual  work,"  I  may  say  so  by  experience,  for 
when  the  old  adversary  could  no  longer  draw 
me  out  into  vain  talking  and  foolish  jesting, 
then  he  perplexed  me  with  vain  thoughts,  some 
of  which  were  according  to  my  natural  com- 
plexion, and  some  quite  contrary;  and  oh!  I 
cried  mightily  to  the  Lord  for  power  over  vain 
thoughts,  for  they  were  a  great  trouble  to  me  ; 
and  I  stood  in  great  fear,  lest  one  day  or  other 
I  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  my  enemies ;  but 
the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to  my  soul,  (in  his 
own  words  left  upon  record,)  "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom;"  and  the  Lord  gave  me  an 
evidence  along  with  it,  that  my  soul  was  one  of 
the  little  flock.  At  another  time,  when  I  was 
very  low  in  my  mind,  these  words  sprang  with 
life  and  virtue,  viz.  :  "  Although  thou  hast  lain 
among  the  pots,  yet  will  I  give  unto  thee  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold."  It  was  wonder- 
fully comfortable  to  me,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
did  bring  a  promise  unto, my  remembrance,  and 
gave  me  an  evidence  that  it  was  my  portion. 
So,  I  pondered  on  this  concerning  the  wings  of 
a  dove ;  and  I  thought  it  must  needs  be  the 
wings  of  innocence,  whereby  my  soul  might  as- 
cend unto  God  by  prayer,  meditation  and  divine 
contemplation  ;  and  so  I  took  delight  to  pray 
in  secret ;  and  I  did  fast  in  secret  from  the  se- 
cret outgoings  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  I  could ; 
and  my  Heavenly  Father,  which  seeth  and 
heareth  in  secret,  himself  did  reward  me  openly  ; 
for  then,  when  I  went  to  meetings,  I  did  not 
sit  in  death  and  darkness,  dryness  and  barren- 
ness, as  I  used  to  do  in  the  times  of  my  disobe- 
dience ;  but  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  who  said  ff  the  thief  comes  not  but  to 
steal,  to  kill,  and  to  destroy;  but  I  am  come 
that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  more  abun- 
dantly.'7 Jesus  said,  "He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother,  house  or  land,  or  his  own  life,  more 
than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Thus  it  had 
been  with  me;  and  so  I  missed  of  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  end  of  his  coming  for  several 
years.  But  he  in  mercy  being  returned,  and 
affording  my  bowed  down  soul  the  enjoyment 
of  his  preseuce,  he  was  pleased  to  cause  his  love, 
which  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  so  to  abound 
in  my  bosom  in  meetings  that  my  cup  did  over- 
flow, and  I  was  made  to  kneel  down  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  confess  to  the  goodness  of  God ; 
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and  pray  to  him  for  the  continuation  of  it,  as 
also  to  pray  for  power,  whereby  I  might  be 
enabled  to  walk  worthy  of  so  great  favors,  bene- 
fits, and  mercies,  that  I  had  received  at  his 
bountiful  hand.  And  I  well  remember,  after  I 
had  made  public  confession  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  my  soul  was  as  if  it  had  been  in  another 
world.  It  was  so  enlightened  and  enlivened  by 
the  Divine  love  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
whole  creation  of  God ;  and  I  saw  every  thing 
to  be  good  in  its  place,  and  it  was  showed  me 
that  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  their  proper 
places — u  the  swine  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  garden,  nor  the  clean  beasts  into  the  closet 
or  bed  chamber  •"  and  as  it  was  in  the  outward, 
so  it  ought  to  be  in  the  new  creation.  Thus 
every  thing  began  to  preach  to  me.  The  very 
fragrant  herbs,  and  the  beautiful  innocent  flow- 
ers, had  a  speaking  voice  in  them  to  my  soul ; 
and  things  seemed  to  have  another  relish  with 
them  than  before;  yea,  the  very  judgments  of 
God  were  sweet  to  my  soul ;  and  I  was  some- 
times made  to  call  to  others  to  "  come,  taste  and 
see  how  good  the  Lord  is  f*  and  to  exhort 
them  to  prove  the  Lord  by  an  obedient,  humble, 
innoceut  walking  before  him;  and  then  would 
they  see  that  he  would  pour  out  of  his  spiritual 
blessings  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  that  there 
would  not  be  room  enough  to  contain  them  ; 
but  the  overflowings  would  return  to  Him,  who 
is  the  fountain,  with  thanksgiving,  &o.  And  I 
was  made  to  warn  people  not  to  provoke  the 
Lord  by  disobedience  5  for,  although  he  bears 
and  suffers  long,  as  he  did  with  the  rebellious 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  yet  such  shall  know 
him  to  be  a  God  of  justice  and  judgment,  and 
will  be  made  to  confess  to  it  one  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Anthony  Benezet  thus  writes  to  Samuel 
Fotbergill :  u  I  may  with  pleasure  say  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  great  shaking  amongst 
our  dry  bones  ;  the  hearts  of  many  among  us,  es- 
pecially the  youth,  are  touched  with  love  and  zeal 
for  God ;  may  they  abide  the  trial  better  than  I 
have  done,  and  escape  the  many  snares  which 
the  enemy  seems  to  strengthen  himself  to  lay 
in  their  way.  The  world  and  the  flesh  allure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  when  that  is  in  measure 
overcome,  another  dangerous  snare  presents, 
from  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  spirit,  which  I  appre- 
hend very  much  prevails,  and  often,  too  olten, 
presents  itself  amongst  the  sons  of  God,  even  in 
otherwise  honest- hearted  ones.  A  mixed  fire, 
in  a  great  measure  proceeding  from  the  passions 
of  the  creature  being  warmed  and  raised  by 
that  which  has  the  appearance  of  zeal,  and 
even  in  some,  I  have  feared,  from  the  melody 
of  their  own  voice,  which  makes  the  creature 
imagine  it  is  on  the  mount,  when  its  fruits,  its 
spirit,  and  its  brethren's  religious  sense  declare 
it  is  not.    And  this  spirit,  not  being  sufficient- 


ly leavened  by  that  meekness,  diffidence,  and 
doubt  which  accompanies  the  true  gospel,  is 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  very  apt  to 
smite  at  the  honest  fellow  servant,  when  put  on 
re-examining  its  attainment,  prospect,  and 
foundation." 


From  "  The  Penns  and  Peningtciis." 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  534:.) 

"  After  some  time,  having  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  about  me,  I  set  myself  to  write  what  t 
thought  might  be  proper,  if  occasion  required, 
to  give  to  the  warden.  While  I  was  writing, 
the  master  of  the  house  being  come  home  from 
his  worship,  sent  the  tapster  to  me  to  invite  me 
to  dine  with  him.  I  bid  him  tell  his  master 
that  I  had  no  money  to  pay  for  dinner.  He 
sent  the  man  again  to  tell  me  I  should  be  wel- 
come to  dine  with  him,  though  I  had  no  money. 
I  desired  him  to  tell  his  master  that  I  was  very 
sensible  of  his  civility  and  kindness,  in  so  cour- 
teously inviting  me  to  his  table,  but  that  I  had 
not  freedom  to  eat  of  his  meat  unless  I  could 
pay  for  it.  So  he  went  on  with  his  dinner, 
and  I  with  my  writing.  But  before  I  had 
finished  what  I  had  on  my  mind  to  write,  the 
constable  came  again,  bringing  with  him  his 
fellow  constable.  This  was  a  brisk  genteel 
young  man,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town,  whose 
name  was  Cherry.  They  saluted  me  very  civ- 
illy, and  told  me  they  came  to  take  me  before 
the  warden.  This  put  an  end  to  my  writing, 
which  I  put  into  my  pocket  and  went  along 
with  them. 

"  Being  come  to  the  warden,  he  asked  me 
the  same  questions  he  had  asked  before,  to 
which  I  gave  him  the  like  answers.  Then  he 
told  me  the  penalty  I  had  incurred;  which  he 
said  was  either  to  pay  so  much  money,  or  lie 
so  many  hours  in  the  stocks,  and  asked  me 
which  I  would  choose.  I  replied,  '  I  shall  not 
choose  either,  and  I  have  already  told  thee  I 
have  no  money  ;  though  if  I  had  money,  I  could 
not  so  far  acknowledge  myself  an  offender  as  to 
pay  any.  But  as  to  lying  in  the  stocks,  I  am 
in  thy  power,  to  do  unto  me  what  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  suffer  thee/ 

"  When  he  heard  that,  he  paused  awhile, 
and  then  told  me  he  considered  I  was  but  £l 
young  man,  and  might  not  perhaps  understand 
the  danger  I  had  brought  myself  into,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  exercise  the  severity 
the  law  awarded  upon  me.  In  hopes  that  I 
would  be  wiser  hereafter,  he  would  pass  by  this 
offence  and  discharge  me.  Then  putting  on  a 
countenance  of  the  greatest  gravity,  he  said, 
'But,  young  man,  I  would  have  you  know  that 
you  have  not  only  broken  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  also  the  law  of  God;  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  ask  of  Him  forgiveness,  for  you  have 
highly  offended   Him.'"  '  That/  said  I,  4  I 
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would  moat  willingly  do,  if,  I  were  sensible  I 
had  offended  Hioi  by  breaking  any  law  of  His.' 
'  Why/  said  he  '  do  you  question  that  V  (  Yes, 
truly/  said  I,  '  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  of 
Ghd  that  doth  forbid  me  to  ride  on  this  day/ 
'  No  !  that  is  strange  !  Where,  I  wonder,  were 
you  bred!  You  can  read,  can't  you?'  'Yes/ 
said  I,  'that«[  can/  (  Don't  you  then  read/ 
said  he,  '  the  commandment,  Remember  the 
Sxbbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work. '  'Yes/  I  replied,  'I  have  read 
it  often,  and  remember  it  well.  But  that  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  Christians; 
and  this  is  not  that  day ;  their  Sabbath  was  the 
seventh  day,  but  this  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  <  How  is  it/  said  he,  '  you  know  the 
days  of  the  week  no  better  ?  You  need  to  be 
better  taught/ 

"  Here  the  younger  constable,  whose  name 
was  Cherry,  interposing  said,  '  Mr.  Warden, 
the  gentleman  is  right  as  to  that,  for  this  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week  and  not  the  seventh/ 
This  the  old  warden  took  in  dudgeon  ;  and  look- 
ing severely  on  the  constable  said,  '  What !  do 
you  take  upon  you  to  teach  me  ?  Til  have  you 
know  I  will  not  be  taught  by  you/  1  As  you 
please  for  that,  sir/  said  the  constable,  '  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  mistaken  on  this  point;  for 
Saturday  was  the  seventh  day,  and  you  know 
yesterday  was  Saturday/ 

"  This  made  the  warden  hot  and  testy,  and 
put  him  so  out  of  patience  that  I  feared  it  would 
have  come  to  a  downright  quarrel  betwixt  them, 
for  both  were  confident,  and  neither  would  yield. 
And  so  earnestly  were  they  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, th-tt  there  was  no  room  for  me  to  put  in  a 
word  between  them.  At  length  the  old  man, 
having  talked  himself  out  of  wind,  stood  still 
awhile,  as  it  were  to  take  breath,  and  then  be- 
thinking of  me  he  turned  and  said,  '  You  are 
discharged,  and  may  take  your  liberty/  '  But/ 
said  I,  '  I  desire  my  horse  may  be  discharged 
too,  else  I  know  not  how  to  go.  '  Aye,  aye/ 
said  he,  '  you  shall  have  your  horse/  and  turn- 
ing to  the  other  constable  who  had  not  offended 
him,  he  said,  '  Go  see  that  his  horse  be  deliver- 
ed to  him/ 

"  Away  thereupon  went  I  with  that  constable, 
leaving  the  old  warden  and  the  young  constable 
to  compose  their  diffjrence  as  they  could.  Be- 
ing come  to  the  inn,  the  constable  called  for  my 
horse- to  be  brought;  which  done,  I  immediately 
mounted  and  began  to  set  forward.  But  the 
hostler,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  my  pocket, 
said  modestly  to  me,  '  Sir,  don't  you  forget  to 
pay  for  your  horse's  standing  V  1  No,  truly/ 
paid  I,  'I  don't  forget  it,  but  I  have  no  money 
to  pay  it  with,  and  so  I  told  the  warden  before 
he  sent  him  here.'  '  Hold  your  tongue,'  said 
the  constable,  '  I'll  see  you  paid/    Then;  open- 


ing the  gate,  they  let  me  out,  the  constable 
wishing  me  a  good  journey,  and  through  the 
town  I  rode  without  further  molestation ; 
though  it  was  as  much  the  Sabbath,  I  thought, 
when  I  went  out,  as  it  was  when  I  came  in. 

"  A  secret  joy  arose  in  me  as  I  rode  away, 
that  I  had  been  preserved  from  doing  or  saying 
anything  which  might  give  the  adversaries  of 
Truth  advantage  against  it,  and  against  the 
Friends;  and  praises  sprang  up  in  my  thankful 
heart  to  the  Lord  my  Preserver.  It  added  not 
a  little  to  my  joy  that  I  felt  the  Lord  near  unto 
me  by  His  witness  in  my  heart  to  check  and 
warn  me ;  and  that  my  spirit  was  so  far  sub- 
jected to  Him  as  readily  to  take  warning.'' 
With  joy  and  thankful  congratulations  his 
friends  at  Chalfont  welcomed  his  return.  They 
had  been  anxious  about  him,  knowing  he  in- 
tended to  be  with  them  at  meeting  that  day. 

In  allusion  to  the  visit  he  wa3  then  making 
at  the  Grange,  he  says,  "  Great  was  the  love 
and  manifold  the  kindness  which  I  received 
from  my  worthy  friends,  Isaac  and  Mary  Pen- 
ington,  while  I  abode  in  their  family.  They 
were  indeed  as  affectionate  parents  and  tender 
nurses  to  me  in  that  time  of  my  religious  child- 
hood. For,  beside  their  weighty  and  seasonable 
counsels,  and  exemplary  conversations,  they 
furnished  me  with  the  means  to  go  to  the  other 
meetings  of  Friends  in  that  country,  when  the 
meeting  was  not  in  their  own  house.  But  that 
I  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  bear  too  much 
on  my  friends,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  forget 
the  house  of  thraldom,  after  I  had  staid  with 
them  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  from  the  time 
called  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsuntide,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them,  and  returned  home." 

Before  the  close  of  1660,  both  Isaac  Pening- 
ton  and  Thomas  Ellwood  were  made  prisoners 
for  obeying  their  conscience.  They  were  con- 
fined in  separate  prisons,  the  former  in  that  of 
Aylesbury,  the  latter  in  Oxford,  for  continu- 
ing to  attend  their  own  religious  meetings. 
This  step  resulted  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  and  the  discovery  of 
some  of  their  ulterior  designs,  which  doubtless 
caused  uneasiness  to  the  King,  though  they 
came  from  a  comparatively  small  aud  impotent 
body.  It  is  plain  his  alarm  was  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  by  the  dominant  party,  in  order  to 
bring  ab  >ut  persecuting  enactments  throughout 
the  nation,  against  all  who  woul<i  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England  mode  of  worship. 
All,  except  those  attached  to  the  Established 
Church,  were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties 
to  assemble  together,  lest  whilst  pretending  to 
worship  God  they  should  plot  against  the  gov- 
ernment. This  enactment  the  Friends  did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  obey.  They  believed  and 
acted  on  the  belief  that  they  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  when  man's  laws  were  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  God.    They  referred  to  the 
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King's  solemn  pledge,  that  all  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  pleaded,  as  well  they 
might,  for  a  reasonable  discrimination,  and  not 
to  allow  the  wild  fancies  of  a  small  body  of  fa- 
natics to  establish  such  a  system  of  national 
tyranny.  But  their  pleadings  were  all  in  vain  ; 
they  were  only  met  with  the  tender  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  it  was  well 
known  they  would  refuse  to  take,  on  the  ground 
of  their  Lord  and  Master  having  commanded 
his  followers  to  "  swear  not  at  all."  Then  fol- 
lowed their  incarceration. 

Thomas  Ellwood  was  not  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  at  Oxford  with  the  other  Friends,  but 
separately  confined  in  custody  of  the  marshal. 
Thomas  Loe,  an  Oxford  Friend,  and  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Castle,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, 
"  A  time  of  trial  God  hath  permitted  to  come 
upon  us  to  try  our  faith  and  love  to  Him,  and 
this  will  work  for  the  good  of  them  that  through 
faith  endure  to  the  end.  I  believe  God  will  be 
glorified  through  our  steadfastness  in  suffering, 
and  His  name  exalted  in  the  patience  of  His 
chosen  ones.  When  I  heard  that  thou  wast 
called  into  this  trial,  with  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  to  give  thy  testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  what  we  have  believed,  it  came  into  my 
heart  to  write  to  thee.  Well,  my  dear  friend, 
let  us  live  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  dwell 
in  His  strength,  which  gives  power  and  suf- 
ficiency to  endure  all  things  for  His  name  sake, 
and  then  the  blessings  of  His  heavenly  kingdom 
shall  be  our  portion.  Oh  !  dear  heart,  let  us 
give  up  all  freely  unto  the  will  of  God,  that 
our  God  may  be  glorified  by  us  and  we  com- 
forted together  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  which  is 
the  desire  of  my  soul,  who  am  thy  dear  and 
loving  friend  in  the  eternal  Truth, 

"  Thomas  Loe." 
u  P.  S.  We  are  more  than  forty  here,  who 
suffer  innocently  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  because  we  cannot  swear,  and  break 
Christ's  commands.  We  are  all  well,  and  the 
blessing  and  presence  of  God  are  felt  to  be  with 
us.  Friends  here  salute  thee.  Farewell.  The 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  God  be  with 
thee.  Amen." 

Ellwood  speaks  thus  of  the  above  letter : 
"  Greatly  was  my  spirit  refreshed  and  my  heart 
gladdened  at  the  reading  of  this  consolating  let- 
ter from  my  friend;  and  my  soul  blessed  the 
Lord  for  His  love  and  tender  goodness  to  me. 
But  I  had  cause  soon  after  to  redouble  my 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  my  God, 
who,  put  it  into  the  heart  of  my  dear  friend 
Isaac  Penington,  also  to  visit  me  with  some  en- 
couraging lines  from  Aylesbury  jail,  where  he 
was  then  a  prisoner;  and  from  whence  he  thus 
saluted  me: —  , 
'  Dear  Thomas, 

*  Great  hath  been  the  Lord's  goodness  to 


thee,  in  calling  thee  out  of  that  path  in  which 
thou  wast  running  towards  destruction;  to  give 
thee  a  living  name  and  an  inheritance  among 
His  people,  which  certainly  will  be  the  end  of 
faith  in  Him  and  obedience  to  Him.    And  let 
it  not  be  a  light  thing  in  thine  eyes,  that  He 
now  accounteth  thee  worthy  to  suffer  amongst 
his  chosen  lambs.    Oh  !  that  the  spiritual  eye 
and  heart  may  be  kept  open  in  thee,  which 
seeth  and  feeleth  the  value  of  these  things. 
'  Ajl'esbury  Jail,  14th  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1660.' 
"  Though  these  epistolary  visits,"  says  Ell- 
wood, u  were  very  comfortable  and  confirming 
to  me,  and  my  heart  was  thankful  to  the  Lord 
for  them,  yet  I  honed  after  personal  conversation 
with  my  friends;  and  it  was  hard,  I  thought, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  faithful  servants 
of  God  so  near  me,  yet  that  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  company.    For  though 
ray  marshal  keeper  was  very  kind  to  me;  and 
allowed  me  the  liberty  of  his  house,  yet  he  was 
not  willing  I  should  be  seen  abroad.  Once, 
and  but  once,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  let  me 
see  my  friends  in  the  Castle;  and  it  was  on 
these  conditions  he  consented — 'that  I  should 
not  go  forth  till  it  was  dark,  that  I  should  muf- 
fle myself  up  in  ray  cloak,  and  that  I  would  not 
stay  out  late  :  all  which  I  punctually  observed." 

The  magistrates,  who  had  arranged  for  young 
Ellwood  being  kept  apart  from  the  Quaker  pris- 
oners in  the  castle,  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  hope  of  his  being  ultimately  in- 
duced by  such  means  to  give  up  his  connection 
with  the  Friends.  They  could  but  little  appre- 
ciate the  depth  of  his  convictions  when  they 
entertained  the  thought.  His  father  had  been 
from  home  when  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  at 
his  intercession  on  his  return  he  was  promptly 
released.  But  the  Friends  in  Oxford  Castle, 
and  also  those  in  Aylesbury  jail,  including 
Isaac  Penington,  remained  in  prison  for  several 
months. 

The  reception  of  Christ  is  not  only  indispen- 
sable, but  free  and  delightful.  Like  Zaccheus, 
we  receive  Him  joyfully.  We  love  His  salva- 
tion; we  rejoice  in  His  name. — Jay. 


NOTES  OP  POREIGN  TRAVEL,    PROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  7. 

Sissach,  Switzeiiland,  8th  mo.,  1866„ 
We  are  at  last  in  Switzerland — the  promised 
land — towards  which  our  journeyings  have  so 
long  been  tending;  but,  as  yet,  the  most  pleas- 
ant thing  we  have  found  here,  has  been  the  de- 
lightful package  of  home  letters  that  welcomed 
our  arrival  at  Basle,  two  days  ago.  .    .    .    .  . 

And  now  for  a  backward  glance  at  our  doings 
siuce  my  lust,  dated  Hiedleburg,  when  I  sup- 
pose I  mentioned  our  visit  to  the  ruined  castis 
there,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Germany;  but  wo 
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have  been  dragging  you  about  among  so  many 
ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  and  up  so  many  steep 
hills  to  get  at  them,  that  I  am  afraid  you  must 
be  quite  tired  ;  for  while  we  have  found  each 
one  in  it 3  turn  and  in  its  way  interesting  and 
delightful,  and  always  feel  fully  repaid  for  the 
exertion  they  require,  you,  on  the  contrary, 
have  only  the  recital  of  our  enjoyments.  Our 
visit  to  Hiedleburg  included  an  afternoon  drive 
to  two  or  three  legendary  spots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  second  look  at  the  castle,  after 
-which,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we  left  for 
Baden  Badun,  arriving  there  about  4  o'clock. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering 
places  on  the  continent,  and  is  usually  crowded, 
but  this  season  the  houses  were  not  full,  though 
there  was  enough  going  on  to  give  us  a  very 
correct  idea  of  what  it  might  be — plenty  of 
gayety  and  dissipation  left.  I  hope  none  of  you 
will  be  alarmed  for  our  safety,  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  were  for  some  time  in  this  perhaps 
the  most  notorious  gambling  house  in  Europe, 
watching  the  performances.  This  M  Conversa- 
tion Haus,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  great  feature 
of  Badeu  Baden,  and  such  a  curiosity  in  its 
way,  as,  I  suppose,  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
It  contains  several  large  saloons,  sumptuously 
furnished,  in  each  of  which  is  a  large  table, 
and  around  this  table  are  seated  as  closely  as 
possible,  a  number  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
intently  engaged  in  playing,  and  each  one 
holding  a  small  rake  or  scraper  with  which  to 
draw  in  their  winnings.  The  H  Bank,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  company  who 
keep  the  house,  and  every  one  else  plays  against 
them.  This  Bank  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  gentlemen  on  each  side  to  man- 
age it  \  and  as  the  other  players  throw  down 
their  gold  or  silver  pieces,  they  are,  after  a  few 
moments,  either  drawn  into  its  voracious  maw, 
or,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  pushed  back  to 
their  former  possessor  with  a  sufficient  addition 
to  tempt  him  to  renew  or  increase  his  venture. 
It  was  really  painful  to  watch  the  varying  ex- 
pressions of  the  eager  faces  around  those  terrible 
tables,  as  their  good  or  evil  fortune  predomi- 
nated ;  and  with  all  my  horror  of  cards,  I 
somewhat  amused  the  rest  of  our  party  by  the 
interest  1  showed  in  one  or  two  of  the  lady 
players.  I  can  easily  imagine  the  fearful  fas- 
cination such  a  place  must  possess  for  a  young 
person,  and  that  one  could  easily  become  so  famil- 
iarized wiih  it  as  almostto  forget  its  enormity  and 
the  terrible  evils  connected  with  it.  I  could 
scarcely  believe,  as  we  stood  among  the  gay 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  tables  or  lounged 
about  the  splendid  apartments,  that  it  was  not 
all  a  dream — it  did  seem 'so  strange  to  think  of 
our  really  being  here  among  it  all.  Next  morn- 
ing, we  visited  the  Pump  Room,  and  each  took  a 
glass  of  goat's  milk,  which  is  milked  into  the 
tumblers  as  it  is  wanted.    The  pump  room  is 


much  handsomer  than  the  one  at  Bath.  The  e 
water  here  is  very  hot,  almost  too  much  so  to  1 
drink  comfortably,  but  nearly  destitute  of  taste.  f 
Its  medicinal  efficacy  is,  notwithstanding,  con-  i 
sidered  very  great.  The  country  around  Ba-  s 
den  is  perfectly  charming,  and  we  took  a  long  \ 
and  very  delightful  drive  of  several  hours,  in-  a 
eluding  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Eb-  ? 
enstien,  where  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  \ 
surrounding  landscape,  and  next  day  walked  to  t 
the  "  New  Schloss/'  or  new  castle,  the  summer  a 
residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  where  we  were  f 
shown  through  a  number  of  apartments,  all  a 
rich  and  elegant  and  furnished  in  the  best  pos- 
sible taste, — we  thought  more  so  than  any  we  \ 
had  seen.  In  one  of  the  large  window  recesses,  ]  a 
our  guide  touched  a  spring,  upon  which  the  floor  \ 
opened  in  the  centre,  and,  flying  up,  disclosed  j 
a  winding  staircase,  which  we  descended  to  the  8 
story  below,  under  the  present  ca:4!e,  where  \ 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  Roman  baths,  % 
afterwards  used  as  prison  cells  and  session  fl 
rocms  for  the  secret  tribunal ;  also  the  torture  d 
chamber,  where  we  saw  the  hooks  upon  which  t 
once  hung  the  racks  and  other  implements.  fi 
The  cells  were  many  feet  below  ground,  and  the  t! 
prisoners  were  let  down  through  a  small  aper-  \ 
ature  at  the  top — the  only  entrance  in  those  r. 
days.  In  one  place  we  stood  on  a  trap  door,  f; 
above  a  pit,  190  feet  deep,  over  which  the  con-  6 
demned  were  made  to  pass,  in  order  to  kiss  the  a 
image  of  the  virgin  beyond.  As  they  stepped  e 
upon  it,  it  gave  way,  and  they  fell  into  the  hor-  I 
rible  gulf  upon  a  machine  composed  of  wheels  c 
covered  with  lancets,  by  which  they  were  torn  to  s 
pieces.  The  doors  of  these  subterranean  passages  c 
are  formed  of  huge  masses  of  stone  10  inches  \ 
thick,  turning  on  pivots,  and  the  whole  horrible  t( 
machinery  of  the  place,  seen,  too,  as  it  was  by  the  si 
light  of  two  or  three  lanterns,  was  fearful,  and  ei 
we  were  not  sorry  when  the  exhibition  came  to  is 
an  end,  and  could  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age  e; 
when  such  atrocities  are  no  longer  practiced.  ai 
.  .  On  the  ;  fternoon  of  the  8th,  we  ol 
found  ourselves  at  Strasburg.  After  establish-  I  ai 
ing  ourselves  in  comfortable  quarters,  we  started  01 
off  to  see  the  cathedral — were  at  first  disap-  11 
pointed  ;  however,  upon  entering,  we  found  we  ei 
had  been  somewhat  hasty  in  our  judgment,  and  t] 
were  willing  to  accord  all  due  honor  to  both  the  e 
design  and  the  execution.  In  walking  back,  we  I 
noticed  a  great  number  of  storks  flying  about  ti 
and  resting  upon  the  peaks  of  the  high-pointed  \ 
roofs — as  many  as  eight  on  one  house.  They  .  } 
build  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  hi 
we  observed  one  of  them  from  our  windows,  » 
standing  motionless  on  his  nest,  during  our  stay  fo 
at  Strasburg.  Next  morning,  walked  to  the  ie 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  where  is  a  celebrated  ta 
monument  to  Marshal  Saxe,  said  to  have  taken  | 
20  years  to  execute 5  also  the  dead  bodies  of  a  df 
certain  duke  and  his  daughter,  which  had  been  !p 
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embalmed,  and  were  found  in  this  church  in  the 
16th  Century.  The  duke's  face  was  quite  per- 
fect except  in  color,  being  almost  black;  his 
daughter,  aged  14,  almost  gone,  though  her 
silk  dress  and  other  clothing  were  wonderfully 
preserved.  They  were  of  course  under  glass, 
and  probably  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  air 
would  have  caused  them  to  crumble  into  dust ; 
but  it  was  to  us  a  curious  exhibition.  After 
this  we  took  a  short  drive,  and  were  set  down 
at  the  cathedral  in  time  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  wonderful  clock.  It  is  indeed 
an  astonishing  piece  of  mechanism. 

After  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  this  clock,  we 
took  the  cars  to  Basle,  which  place  we  reached 
about  6  P.  M.,  and  found  our  hotel,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  place,  situated  in  a  little  narrow  street, 
just  allowing  two  vehicles  to  pass,  and  the  houses 
so  high,  that  we,  in  one  of  the  upper  stories, 
felt  almost  like  looking  down  into  a  well,  as  we 
sat  at  the  windows,  to  gaze  on  the  passing 
throng.    It  seemed,  too,  to  be  quite  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  and  a  little  distauce  up 
the  street  we  could  see  an  open  market  place 
filled  with  buyers  and  sellers.    It  was  altogether 
the  most  quaint  and  foreign  looking  city  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  our  hotel  in  some  of  its  ar- 
rangements singular  enough.    There  are  no 
front  entrances,  but  we  have  to  pass  through  a 
sort  of  court,  whence  the  steps  ascend  to  the 
apartments  above.    These  are  generally  quite 
comfortable,  though  differing  in  style  from  ours. 
For  instance,  we  see  gorgeously  ornamented 
ceilings  and  walls,  but  no  carpets.  Always 
small  single  beds,  each  furnished  with  a  down 
cover,  and  frequently  scarlet  blankets.  The 
beds  are  invariably  good,  and  the  linen  and 
towels  excellent  and  abundant.     The  wash- 
stands  are  as  high  as  a  bureau,  and  as  we  trav- 
ersed Germany,  the  basins  and  pitchers  dimin- 
ished constantly  in  size  until  they  became  lit- 
erally no  larger  than  a  good-sized  cream  jug 
and  slop  bowl;  but  we  could  always  get  plenty 
of  water,  so  that  these  little  matters  were  rather 
amusing  than  otherwise.    From  Basle  we  came 
on  about  an  hour's  ride  to  Sissach,  a  quiet 
little  Swiss  town,  only  remarkable  for  its  pictur- 
esque situation.    This  morning  our  room  was 
thoroughly  swabbed  all  over  and  the  bed  linen 
entirely  renewed,  though  all  was  freshly  put  on 
last  evening.    It  is  altogether  the  most  primi- 
tive house  in  all  its  arrangements  that  we  have 
been  in  and  reminds  me  somewhat  of  our  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  taverns,  with  its  great 
broad  staircases  and  halls  lined  with  enormous 
wooden  presses.    Our  chambers  are  quite  com- 
fortable and  our  meals  as  much  so  as  we  could 
reasonably  expect — though   to  day   we  were 
taken  by  surprise.    Hearing  the  public  dinner 
was  at  12,  we  ordered  ours  at  1 ;  but,  on  going 
down,  we  found  the  table  still  filled  with  rough 
looking  men,  drinking  and  smoking.    This  was 


too  much,  and  we  requested  ours  to  be  served 
somewhere  else,  which  was  done,  and  we  got 
along  very  nicely  ...... 

(To  be  continued. 1 
For  £Frieuds  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  2. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  R.,"  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  Tenth  month  26th,  asks  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  "  We  should  endeavor  to 
modify,  revise  and  conduct  the  exercises  of  our 
meetings  so  as  to  render  them  attractive  and 
inviting  to  our  members."  This  was  originally 
a  quotation  by  the  editors  from  an  article  they 
did  not,  it  seems,  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  in 
full;  and  this  particular  remark  appears  to 
have  been  more  widely  misunderstood  than  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  had  the  entire  article 
appeared.  The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that 
he  should  have  been  supposed  to  be  advocating 
the  introduction  of  such  changes  as  R.  appears 
to  have  in  mind.  To  introduce,  as  a  means  of 
rendering  our  meetings  attractive,  u  the  form 
that  pervades  the  so  called  churches  around  us," 
as  R  remarks,  would  indeed  be  to  abandon  the 
essential  principles  of  Friends  instead  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  them,  which  is  the 
sole  object  in  view. 

The  remarks  of  R.  as  to  the  value  of  silent 
meetings  are  fully  united  with,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  changed  or  abrogated,  they  should 
not  be. 

Some  exceptions  have  also  been  taken  to  my 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  decadence  of  our 
Society.  A  reference,  however,  to  my  former 
article  will  show  that  they  were  founded  chief- 
ly upon  an  editorial  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month  last,  and  the  statistics 
there  presented.  This  is  not  mentioned  from 
a  desire  to  evade  responsibility,  but  as  corrobo- 
ration of  the  views  expressed.  There  can  be  no 
motive  in  any  one  to  allude  to  this  very  natu- 
rally unwelcome  subject,  except  as  an  incentive 
to  efforts  for  improvement;  and  to  this  end  a 
full  and  general  realization  of  our  condition  is 
essentially  necessary.  Those  who  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  some  of  our  coun- 
try meetings,  will  probably  not  think  the  picture 
much  overdrawn. 

Deficiencies  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings 
have  from  time  to  time  called  forth  urgent  ap- 
peals and  exhortations  to  greater  faithfulness. 
The  subject  has  been  again  and  again  presented 
in  every  light  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be 
susceptible^  and  with  great  zeal,  earnestness 
and  eloquence,  but  no  permanent  results  have 
been  produced.  To  depend  longer  upon  this, 
therefore,  as  the  only  means  for  procuring  the 
attendance  of  our  meetings  and  the  increase 
of  our  numbers,  and  of  general  life  among  us, 
is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing, 
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We  do  not  thrive  and  prosper  as  we  should, 
because  we  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
present  day;  and  to  bring  about  such  harmony 
is  the  task  before  us.  It  is  a  work  of  self  ex- 
amination, which,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  so- 
ciety or  an  individual,  is  always  healthful  in 
its  tendency.  To  undertake  to  particularize 
and  point  out  defects  in  our  system  is  a  thing 
of  great  delicacy.  We  should  not  be  too  self- 
righteous,  however,  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
any  changes  for  the  better,  nor  to  listen  patiently 
to  comments  and  ciiticisms  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement. One  thing  which  presents  itself 
for  comment  is  the  timidity  which,  as  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  prevails  too  generally  among 
Friends  in  the  expression  of  any  views  that  in 
any  manner  contravene  the  usual  routine  of 
thought  and  custom.  We  seem  wedded  to  things 
as  they  are,  without  the  privilege  of  saying,  or 
as  much  as  thinking,  whether  it  is  best  so  or  not. 
This  is  calculated  to  prevent  healthful  pro- 
gress, and  to  engender  and  perpetuate  lifeless 
formalism.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  one 
another?  We  are  all  children  of  one  common 
Parent,  and  equal  in  rights ;  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  mind  of  each  be  free  to  expand  and 
grow  on  its  own  account,  and  contribute  its 
share  to  the  common  cause  of  truth  and  right. 
It  may  be  that  my  view  of  this  subject  is  an 
exaggerated  one,  but  even  if  this  be  the  case, 
may  we  not  profitably  submit  ourselves  to  self- 
examination  on  the  subject,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  T.  H.  S. 
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A  Scene  in  Baden  Baden.— In  the  "  Notes 
from  Foreign  Travel"  which  are  presented  to 
our  readers  this  week,  is  a  description  of  a 
"  notorious  gambling  house"  in  Baden  Baden. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  given  by 
one  who  would  not  allow  even  the  acknowledged 
"  horror  of  cards"  to  produce  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  execrable  though  novel  scene. 
By  some  the  subject  may  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate for  the  pages  of  our  paper,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  few,  if  any,  of  its  readers  are  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  It  is,  however,  a  serious 
and  depressing  thought  that  this  (t  sumptuously 
furnished"  establishment  is  but  a  brilliant  ex- 
hibit of  an  evil  which  is  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent  in  some  of  our  American  cities.  The 
little  streams  through  which  the  poison  flows, 
may  in  time,  if  not  checked,  demand  and  fill  as 
great  a  reservoir  as  is  here  described.    The  in- 


cipient existence  of  this  evil  is  often  manifested 
in  so  insidious  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  unwary. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  encourage 
"gift  enterprises"  without  reflecting  to  what 
they  may  tend.  They  do  not  regard  them,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  as  a  species  of  lottery  that 
may  lead  the  successful  adventurer  to  take  an- 
other step,  which  will,  in  its  turn,  as  naturally 
create  a  desire  for  gain,  even  though  it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend  or  brother. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  recently  stated  that 
i  n  New  England  it  is  Eot  unusual  for  the  cars 
appropriated  to  male  passengers  to  be  fur" 
nished  with  accommodations  for  eard-plajing. 
It  is  engaged  in,  professedly,  as  merely  an 
amusement  for  the  passing  hour;  but  not  un- 
frequently,  in  order  to  "  infuse  more  spirit  into 
the  game,"  a  small  sum  is  staked,  which  is 
almost  invariably  lost  by  the  unitiated  and  ig- 
norant traveller. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  law 
against  gambling;  therefore,  persons  who  in- 
dulge in  its  more  decided  forms,  enter  their 
haunts  in  comparative  secresy  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  arraigned  as  offenders  against  the 
statute.  Notwithstanding  this,  such  often 
entice  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  to  enter 
with' them  these  miserable,  though  outwardly 
gilded  dens,  where  they  not  unfrequently  suffer 
the  penalty  of  making  "  haste  to  be  rich/' 

We  believe  it  is  not  common  in  this  country 
for  women  to  frequent  gambling  houses,  and 
we  hope  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  truth  that 
it  never  will  be.  Bather  let  every  mother, 
daughter  and  sister  do  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  those  over  whom  they  have  an  influ- 
ence from  the  vortex  of  folly  and  crime.  Let 
no  one  excuse  herself  under  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness. "Love  is  its  own  perennial  fount  of 
strength,"  and,  "  the  might  of  the  river  depends 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
passes,  but  on  the  inexhaustibleness  of  the 
spring  from  which  it  proceeds." 


Rejected  Pieces. — We  often  receive  com- 
munications in  which  we  recognize  an  honest 
concern,  and  which  we  would  willingly  publish 
were  the  subjects  treated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  give  a  definite  impression,  but  the  views 
are  often  so  obscured  by  a  multiplicity  of  words 
that  the  meaning  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 
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This  will  account  to  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents for  the  non-appearance  of  their  articles. 


Married,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Walter  P. 
Morgan,  M.  D.,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  Eliza 
M.  Knowlss,  M.  D.,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  Bright- 
wood,  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  within  the 
limits  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Harford 
County,  Md.,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Friends, 
Henry  H.  Smith,  of  Loudon  County,  Va.,  to  Mary 
S.,  daughter  of  Henry  J>6nney. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Terjth  mouth,  1867,  of  con- 
sumption, George  Hicks,  a  member  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 -,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  of  pneumonia, 

Hiram  Jones,  in  his  67th  year. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  in  Concord,  Ellis 

Yarnall,  an  elder  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  Jane  Jones,  in 

the  37th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Margery  Jones,  and  a  member  of  Make- 
field  Mmthly  Meeting.  Few  persons  had  perhaps 
lived  a  more  upright  life.  Her  path  was  not  one  of 
gloom,  but  of  cheerfulness.  She  passed  through 
much  suffering  and  appeared  prepared  for  the 
change  which  took  place  without  a  "sigh  or  strug- 
gle," and  her  friends  have  the  consoling  assurance 
that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  She  felt  she  had 
a  testimony  to  bear  against  the  manner  in  which  some 
funerals  are  conducted,  and  requested  that  her's 
should  take  place  from  the  meeting-house,  in  order 
that  all  might  sit  down  in  silence. 

 ,  on  Seventh- day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month, 

at  his  residence,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  George 
Craft,  in  his  70th  year  ;  a  member  of  Woodbury  M.  M. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Anna  L.,  wife  of  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Ihrie,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

 — »3t»— •  

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends, will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  7| 
o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 
A  Conference  to  promote  an  interest  in  First-day 
Schools  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia,  this  (Seventh-day)  morning,  9th  of 
Eleventh  month,  at  10J  o'clock,  and  by  adjournment 
in  the  afternoon.  All  who  feel  interest  in  this  move- 
ment are  invited. 

for  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

As  the  annual  meeting  of  this  corporation  ap- 
proaches, some  subjects  demand  the  attention  of 
Friends  which  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to 
advert  to  at  this  time.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  school  shall  be  opened  next  au- 
tumn will  now  have  to  be  met  and  definitely 
settled.  In  view  of  the  large  numbers  who  an- 
ticipate sending  their  children  to  this  school, 
and  the  great  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment which  delay  would  occasion  to  such  and 
to  all  interested,  it  may  be  said  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  involves,  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent, the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  building  is  now  inclosed,  and  if 
not  delayed  for  want  of  means,  could  be  suffic- 
iently completed  in  the  nine  months  remaining 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  the 
plan  of  instruction  has  been  nearly  digested 
and  agreed  upon,  the  Principal  of  the  Prepa- 
ratory Department  and  Matron  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  nothing  is  needed  but  sufficient 
funds  to  warrant  the  work  being  vigorously 
prosecuted.  A  very  short  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  Board  will  have  to  decide  upon  the 
course  they  will  pursue  in  this  matter,  and  the 
decision  will  depend  entirely.upon  the  funds  sub- 
scribed. WilLnot  those  who  have  accumulated 
more  than  they  need  for  themselves  and  families, 
see  to  it  that  this  good  work  be  not  marred  or 
unnecessarily  postponed  ?  Those  who  have  the 
business  chiefly  in  hand  find  it  very  difficult  to 
call  personally  upon  many  who  would  doubtless 
respond  favorably  if  solicted.  Nothing  encour- 
ages them  in  their  arduous  undertaking  like 
liberal  subscriptions  voluntarily  tendered. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the  proceedings 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
j  Baltimore,  for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  28th  of  the  10th  month  to  the 
31st  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1867. 

By  written  reports  now  received  from  our 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  appears  that  the 
Friends  appointed  Representatives  to  this  Meet- 
ing were  present,  except  four. 

Minutes  and  Certificates  for  the  following 
named  Friends,  who  are  acceptably  with  us,  in 
■  attendance  from  within  the  limits  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  were  received  from  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  read, 
viz. : 

Pvachel  Hicks,  a  Minister,  from  Westbury 
Mouthly  Meeting,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Lucretia  Mott,  a  Minister,  from  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

James  Mott,  an  Elder,  from  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Deborah  F.  Wharton,  a  Minister,  from  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia. 

John  Hunt,  a  Minister,  from  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

William  Dorsey,  a  Minister,  from  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Joseph  Horner,  a  Minister,  from  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kirk,  an  Elder,  companion  to  Joseph 
Horner,  from  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Allen  Flitcraft,  a  Minister,  from  Piles  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Mary  Ann  Updegraff,  an  Elder,  from  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 
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Samuel  S.  Tomlinson,  an  Elder,  from  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  Ohio. 

Richard  Lundy,  an  Elder,  companion  to  John 
Hunt,  from  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  New 

Jersey. 

_  Cornelius  Ratliff,  an  Elder,  and  Mary  Ratliff, 
his  wife,  from  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ind. 

Reuben  Wilson  and  Sarah  Wilson,  his  wife, 
Elders,  from  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 

Joseph  Cope  and  Ruth  Cope,  his  wife, 
Elders,  from  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio. 

The  following  Minutes  were  subsequently 
received  :  . 

Robert  Hatton  and  Susannah  Hatton,  his 
wife,  from  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Amos  G.  Canby  and  Elizabeth  Cauby,  his 
wife,  from  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting.  Canada 
West. 

Benj.  Eves  and  Priscilla  Eves,  his  wife,  from 
Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Grid  eon  Frost,  from  Westbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  brethren  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Indiana,  Genesee  and 
Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  were  received,  and  read 
to  our  edification  and  comfort,  giving  evidence 
of  a  continued  living  exercise  for  ihe  advance- 
ment of  truth,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
principles  and  testimonies  throughout  our  or- 
ganization. 

To  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles,  as  way  may 
open  therefor,  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that 
the  Meetings  at  Warrington  and  Newberry  have 
been  discontinued,  except  that  a  meeting  for 
worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Warrington, 
on  the  second  First-day  of  the  9th  month  in 
each  year,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  and 
that  the  meeting  at  Huntingdon  is  to  be  dis- 
continued on  that  day. 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  report  from 
Prairie  Grove,  viz.  : 

"  A  concern  has  been  awakened  amongst  us 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  our  Christian  Discipline, 
the  entire  equality  of  women  be  recognized, 
which  we  submit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

Upon  being  read,  it  was  referred  for  consid- 
eration to  our  next  sitting. 

The  Representatives  were  directed  to  confer 
together  at  the  close  of  this  sitting,  and  bring 
forward  to  our  next  the  names  of  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk  and  As- 
sistant Clerk. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  Wm.  B. 
Steer,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives,  reported 
that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  had 
agreed    to   propose   Benjamin  Hallowell  for 


Clerk,  and  Levi  K.  Brown  for  Assistant  Clerk, 
who,  being  separately  considered  by  the  meet- 
ing, were  united  with,  and  the  Friends  named 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  the  service  for 
the  present  year. 

The  subject  brought  up  in  the  report  from 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  referred 
from  the  last  sitting  to  this,  now  claiming  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  was  appointed, 
to  unite  with  a  Commit^?  of  Women  Friends, 
to  give  a  general  revision  to  our  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, and  report  to  this  meeting  next  year  the 
result  of  their  labors. 

The  following  memorial  was  received  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  read  and  approved. 

A  memorial  of  Deer  Creels  Monthly  Meeting , 
concerning  our  beloved  friend  DEBORAH  MaO- 
Donald,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  \§th 
of  9th  month,  1866,  in  the  73c?  year  of  her 
age. 

Believing  that  the  memory  of  the  truly  de- 
voted servants  of  God  is  blessed  to  survivors,  we 
feel  it  our  right  to  give  forth  the  following  tes- 
timony : 

Our  dearly  beloved  friend  was  the  daughter 
of  Robinson  and  Mary  Jones,  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Her  father  died  while  she  wasqu?te 
young. 

In  the  year  1819  she  met  with  a  sad  bereave- 
ment, in  the  loss  by  death  of  an  intimate  friend, 
which  produced  a  great  depression  of  spirits  for 
a  time ;  but  being  deeply  concerned  that  she 
might  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  be  use- 
ful in  her  day,  she  was  favored  to  be  enabled 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Some  time  after  this,  she  mentioned  to  a  par- 
ticular friend,  that  she  had  been  impressed  that 
it  would  be  required  of  her  to  appear  in  the 
ministry.  About  this  time  a  ministering  friend 
was  visiting  families  in  the  city,  and  she  desired 
of  her  Heavenly  Father  that  if  her  impressions 
were  correct,  this  friend  when  he  came  to  visit 
her  father's  family  might  be  led  to  speak  to 
her  case,  which  (to  her  comfort)  he  did;  and 
although  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  obey,  be- 
ing diffident,  it  was  a  great  trial  to  give  up  to 
what  was  now  clearly  manifested.  She  was, 
however,  favored  with  strength  to  overcome 
this  weakness,  and,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends, 
was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  year 
1831.  In  the  following  year  she  met  with  a 
deep  trial  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  in  great  unity. 

In  the  year  1835,  she  received  a  minute  from 
her  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  appoint  some  meetings  on  the 
way,  which  service  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

She  was  married  to  Hugh  MacDonald  in  the 
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year  1836,  and  removed  to  York  County,  Pa., 
within  the  limits  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  obtained  a  minute  from  that  meeting 
in  1857  to  attend  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  some  other  meetings  as  way  opened,  which 
visit  was  accomplished  with  the  unity  of  friends 
and  the  peace  of  her  own  mind. 

Her  health  declining,  sine  did  not  make  many 
distant  visits  ;  but,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends, 
visited  families,  and  occasionally  appointed 
meetings  amongst  Friends  and  others,  to  good 
satisfaction,  and  was  beloved  by  all. 

Her  infirmities  of  body  increasing,  she  sel- 
dom went  from  home,  but  continued  mostly  to 
attend  her  own  meeting,  which  was  near  by, 
until  about  a  year  before  her  death. 

After  the  close  of  the  last  meeting  she  at- 
tended, in  which  she  was  much  favored  in  tes- 
timony, she  remarked,  "  I  have  eaten  my  last 
supper  with  my  friends."  Daring  her  confine- 
ment at  home,  (at  times  under  much  suffering,) 
she  manifested  an  abiding  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  for  which  she  had  travailed  in 
living  exercise,  having  a  clear  sight  of  the 
many  weaknesses  caused  by  the  various  depar- 
tures from  the  divine  principle  within,  which 
she  declared  to  be  the  sure  guide  of  safety  in 
the  paths  of  peace.  She  often  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  precious  testimonies  we  profess 
might  be  supported  in  their  purity  and  ancient 
simplicity,  and  frequently  had  a  word  of  com- 
fort or  couusel  for  the  numerous  friends  who 
called  to  see  her,  and  sent  messages  to  some 
who  were  absent. 

In  the  midst  of  severe  pain,  she  was  wont  at 
[times  to  request  of  her  Heavenly  Father  that 
[the  cup  of  suffering  might  pass  from  her ;  yet 
(her  mind,  stayed  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  would 
lalways  centre  in  resignation,  and  the  language 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  fall  from  her  Hps,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

She  lived  in  unity  with  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Being  free  from  sectarianism  and  affable 
in  manners,  many  of  different  persuasions  were 
induced  to  visit  her  in  order  to  converse  or  to 
be  informed  on  subjects  of  a  serious  nature  ;  and 
(from  her  deep  religious  experience,  she  was  gen- 
erally enabled  to  satisfy  their  inquiring  minds. 

Her  mind  remained  clear  until  the  last,  when 
Iher  precious  spirit  was  released  from  the 
hackles  of  mortality,  having,  as  we  truly  be- 
lieve, fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 
We  are  comforted  in  the  assurance  of  her  hav- 
ng  received  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  hath  laid  up  for 
all  that  are  faithful. 

Read  and  approved  in  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  15th  of  8th  month,  1867,  and 
signed  by        Albert  Hoopes,  j  Glerk^ 
Jane  Warner,  j 
Read  in  and  approved  by  Nottingham  Quar- 


terly Meeting,  held  at  East  Nottingham,  8th 
month  30th,  1867,  and  signed  by  direction 
thereof, 

Levi  K. 
Mary  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 


:  Brown, 
J.  Cutler,  j 


From  British  Friend. 
THE  BEGGAR  BABY. 


Pale  and  weary,  strangely  old, 

Wan  with  hunger,  parched  with  cold, 

Clothed  in  rags  around  it  rolled, 

Was  this  poor  beggar  baby. 

Careless  travellers  going  by 
Walked  around,  lest,  coming  nigh, 
They  might  hear  the  hungry  cry 

Of  this  poor  beggar  baby. 

Rich  men  passed,  and  thought  within, 
"'Twere  well  that  life  had  never  been," 
As  though  misfortune  were  a  sin 
For  a  poor  beggar 


Only  the  pauper  mother  smiled, 
Only  the  mother  blessed  the  child, 
And  murmured  love  in  accents  mild 
To  that  poor  beggar  baby. 

But  by-and-by  that  baby  died, 
And  they  buried  it  (on  the  pauper's  side 
Of  the  yard) — only  the  mother  cried 
For  that  poor  beggar  baby  ; 

Who  used  to  cling  to  her  lonely  breast, 
And  kiss  her  cheek  ere  it  sunk  to  rest, 
Like  a  little  bird  in  a  happy  nest — 
Poor  little  beggar  baby  I 

But  lo  !  beyond  the  pauper  tomb, 
A  wondrous  light  stole  through  the  gloom, 
And  voices  sang,  11  In  heaven  there's  room 
For  that  poor  beggar  baby." 

And  then  in  garments  white  and  new, 
Upward  the  rank  of  angels  through, 
The  radiant,  ransomed  spirit  flew 
Of  that  poor  beggar  baby. 


From  Atlantic  Monthly. 
ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME  ? 
Each  day  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the  western  sky, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tripping  lightly  by, 
I  steal  away-  from  my  husband, 

Asleep  in  his  easy-cbair, 
And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  was  once  so  full  of  life, 
Ringing  with  girlish  laughter, 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 
We  two  are  waiting  together  ; 

And  oft,  as  the  shadows  come, 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

"  It  is  night !  are  the  children  home?' 

«  Yes,  love  I"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"  They're  all  home  long  ago;" — 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low, 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber, 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

JJorue  in  a  better  land, 
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Home,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears  ! 
Wh*re  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  summer  years  ! 
I  know  ! — yet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
And  the  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 
Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

T  only  shut  my  eyes, 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies  ; 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast, 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels, 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blessed. 
A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light, 
And  again  we  two  are  together, 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears; 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children, 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  troop'ng  home  to  rest, 
My  husband  calls  from  his  corner, 

"  Say,  love!  have  the  children  come?" 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

"Yes,  dear  !  they  are  all  at  home  1" 


For  the  Children. 
THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  contribution 
to  "  Oar  Young  Folks,"  from  the  pen  of  Lucretia 
P.  Hale.  It  is  divided  into  months.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  comprises  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  mouths  : 

A  German  writer  divides  the  botany  of  chil- 
dren into  two  classes.  First,  the  ornamental. 
This  includes  flowers  and  blossoms,  to  be  looked 
at  and  picked.  Second,  the  useful.  Of  the 
plants  belonging  to  this,  two  questions  are  to  be 
asked  before  anything  else  :  Are  their  fruits 
eatable  ?  Can  they  be  put  to  any  use  for  play- 
things? Now,  of  course,  that  plant  that  could 
combine  all  the  characteristics  of  both  classes 
would  be  the  nearest  to  realizing  the  childish 
ideal.  And  there  is  none  in  all  the  collected 
world  of  plants  that  comes  nearer  to  this  ideal 
than  the  mt£-tree — chestnuts,  walnuts,  shell- 
barks,  hazelnuts,  beechnuts,  groundnuts,  three- 
cornered  nuts,  pignuts  and  pecan — the  very 
names,  whether  tropical  or  home-bred,  make 
the  infant  lips  to  smack.  For,  as  to  flowers 
and  blossoms,  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  early 
spring,  they  lead  forth  the  ranks — how  the 
horse-chestnut  lifts  up  its  richly  tinted  chande- 
lier of  blossoms,  and  how,  in  summer,  the 
chestnut  hangs  out  its  flowers  "  like  the  golden 
caterp  liars  of  a  general's  epaulette  !" 

And  then  the  nuts  !  open  prey  for  the  chil- 
dren ;    nobody  hedges  them  in  !    No  wonder 


they  have  invented  the  adjective  "  nuts-y  M  for 
every  thing  especially  delightful  and  rich  in 
promise.  Even  into  the  November  days,  when 
the  Indian  summer  glow  lingers  among  the 
bared  trees,  there  are  some  brave  nutting  par- 
ties out  to  contest  with  the  squirrels  for  the  last 
of  the  chestnuts. 

While  we  sit  munching  under  the  trees,  let 
us  think  how  this  food  has  been  stored  in  these 
little  chests,  and  ask  what  has  brought  it 
there. 

Root  and  leaf — these  have  been  the  workers 
for  this  community,  tree  or  shrub.  These  leaves 
that  the  wind  is  now  whirling  about  us,  that 
gather  round  the  squirrel's  winter  home,  that  col- 
lect over  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  form  a  shel- 
tering covering  for  those  plants  that  die  down 
each  year  to  the  ground.  Think  how  kindly 
their  life  has  been,  and  they  cannot  give  up 
their  cherishing  thoughtfulness  even  now, 
though  they  are  but  dead  leaves. 

Root  and  leaf  have  brought  in  the  food.  The 
leaf,  with  its  breathing  vessels,  has  called  up 
the  nourishing  sap  from  the  roots — has,  too, 
spread  it  out  on  ius  flat  surface  to  receive  the 
light,  and  the  light  has  drawn  out  all  that  has* 
not  been  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
And  what  has  been  the  food  of  the  plant  ? 
Did  it  find  in  the  earth,  all  ready  for  it,  this 
white  milky,  sweet  food,  that  we  and  the  squir- 
rels are  enjoying  just  now  ?  What  does  it  have 
to  fill  its  chests  with  ?  All  that  the  plant 
wanted  was  rain-water.  Its  needs  are  very 
few.  Some  simple  plants  need  only  air,  finding 
all  the  moisture  they  want  in  the  air  they 
breathe.  Then,  when  they  die,  they  leave 
their  decaying  stalks  and  stems  to  furnish  rich- 
er food  for  higher  plants. 

What  it  is  that  the  plant  wants  of  the  rain 
water,  I  will  presently  tell  you.  Pure  water 
would  not  satisfy  it,  for  it  contains  but  two  of 
the  three  things  that  the  plant  must  have,  and 
the  rain-water  washes  down  this  third  thing 
out  of  the  air — out  of  the  air  into  the  ground — 
and  the  ground  holds  it  ready  for  the  plant-^- 
ready  for  that  little  seed  when  it  opens — the 
little  seed  that  has  but  a  little  food  stored  up  to 
nourish  it  till  the  root  shall  appear  ;  the  little 
root  which  sends  out  delicate  branches,  just  fitted 
to  drink  in  every  drop  of  moisture  it  can  find, 
not  coming  out  in  regular  order  like  the  branch- 
es of  the  stem;  but  fine,  delicate  fibres,  called 
.spongioles,  or  spougelets,  because  they  drink  in 
so  easily  all  watery  matter.  If  they  meet  with 
any  thing  to  obsruct  them,  they  follow  along  its 
surface,  till  they  can  find  a  place  to  insinuate 
themselves,  their  slender  threads  discovering 
the  favorable  soil,  and  gaining  a  firm  hold,  deli- 
cate as  they  are.  So  long  as  the  plant  grows 
above  ground,  so  long  do  the  roots  extend  and 
increase  under  ground,  bringing  in  fresh  mois- 
ture to  supply  the  demand  created  above;  the 
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nearer  the  roots  are,  the  more  actively  they  ab- 
sorb through  their  delicate  walls,  in  which  the 
highest  possible  magnifying  power  is  unable  to 
discover  any  pores  or  openings.  Many  rootlets 
send  oat  still  finer  tubes,  or  root-hairs,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  absorbers. 

Early  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  its  cells 
lengthen  and  their  walls  thicken,  forming  what 
is  called  the  woody  fibre,  or  wood-cells.  In 
\exooenous  pla'nts,  or  the  outside  growers,  these 
woody  parts  collect  to  form  a  layer  of  wood,  a 
ring,  around  the  central  cellular  part,  the  pith, 
which  is  itself  surrounded  by  the  bark.  Her- 
baceous stem3  die  down  to  the  ground  each 
(year. 

Shrubs  and  trees  form  a  new  growth  every 
(year,  placing  a  new  layer  of  wood  outside  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  through  this  liv- 
ling  layer  each  year  that  the  sap  is  called  up 
iinto  the  leaves. 

1    It  is  the  active  life  of  the  leaf,  its  breathing 
(through  its  open  pores,  and  spreading  itself  to 
the  light,  that  helps  to  call  up  this  nourishing 
(sip.    The  leaf,  too,  like  the  stem,  has  a  woody 
land  cellular  part.    The  woody  part  forms  its 
(skeleton  of  ribs  and  veins,  that  support  the  leaf 
(while  they  bring  up  the  ascending  sap.  The 
pellular  part  is  the  green  pulp,  which  is  filled 
with  cells,  loosely  put  together,  that  hold  the 
green  matter,  the  chlorophyll,  that  gives  the 
color  to  the  leaf.    There  are  usually  two  layers 
i  of  cells  ;  those  in  the  upper  layer  are  more 
closely  put  together,  and  are  covered  with  a 
delicate  veil,  the  epidermis,  to  protect  them 
ifrom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  that  might 
evaporate    the    moisture    too   quickly.  For, 
should  the  leaves  exhale  the  liquid  food  faster 
khan  it  can  be  furnished  by  the  roots,  the  plant 
would  die.    It  is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf, 
withdrawn  from  the  sun's  rays,  that  has  the 
pores  by  which  the  leaf  may  breathe  at  leisure. 
These  are  called  the  stomata,  or  breathing 
pores.    They  are  very  small,  but  each  leaf  has 
o  immense  number.    In  the  apple  tree,  each 
eaf  has  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  of 
hese  openings,  or  mouths  ! 

And  what  is  the  leaf  doing  with  the  food,  as 
it  spreads  itself  to  light  and  heat'/    It  changes 
inorganic  into  organic  matter.  It  turns  the  mine- 
ral matter,  on  which  we  animals  could  not  feed, 
into  the  vegetable  food  upon  which  we  can  live. 
With  all  our  cooks,  professor  Blot  at  the  head, 
iand  with  all  our  chemists,  professor  Liebig  and 
J  the  rest,  we  could  never  make  good  eatable 
I  matter  out  of  minerals.    Think  of  a  flint  soup, 
j  or  an  iron  porridge,  or  a  sulphur  pudding!  It 
.  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  it ! 
.1     Bit  the  plant  knows  how  to  doit;  not  in- 
I  deed  as  necessary  to  its  own  vegetation,  though 
I  it  is  so  necessary  for  us.    The  plant  might 
grow  without  mineral  matter.  Indeed,  in  time, 
as  we  have  seen;  i£is  these  earthy  parts  that 


have  brought  the  death  of  the  leaf,  that  have 
clogged  its  pores  and  prevented  its  drawing  in 
the  necessary  moisture.  "  Alas  \"  we  feel  like 
saying.  Yet  we  see  that  the  tree  no  longer 
needs  the  leaves ;  for  it  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  winter  air  and  the  frosts  brought  into  its 
community  through  open  pores.  In  the  winter 
days  it  could  not  bear  the  quick  communication 
with  the  outer  world  through  its  leaves ;  it  is 
ready  now  for  the  quiet  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  form  its  new  flower  and  leaf  buds,  which 
shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  its  new,  next 
summer's  life. 

The  mineral  parts,  however,  have  been  useful 
to  it ;  for  they  have  strengthened  its  woody 
fibre,  making  the  heart-iuood,  the  "  heart  of 
oak,"  giving  denseness  to  it,  while  around  it 
yearly  new  layers  form  of  sap-ivood.  It  strength- 
ens,  too,  the  stalks  of  the  wheat. 

But,  for  us,  consider  how  useful  !  All  the 
earthy  matter  of  our  bones,  and  the  iron  and 
mineral  matter  that  strengthens  and  colors  our 
blood,  comes  from  the  plants  on  which  we  feed, 
or  on  which  the  animals  feed,  whose  flesh  we 
eat. 

Our  tincture  of  iron,  then,  our  essence  of 
flint  and  flavor  of  salt,  are  kindly  served  up  for 
us  by  these  gentle  cooks.  All  summer  long, 
no  day  is  so  hot  for  them  but  what  they  set  up 
a  little  fire  in  their  leaves ;  for  the  action  that 
takes  place  there  is  more  like  burning  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  savory  soups  they  make  they  send  out 
into  their  flower-buds  to  help  the  growth  of  the 
seed.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  this  sun- 
cooked  food  is  stored  up  there  for  another  sea- 
son, and  we  feed  upon  it  as  grain,  or  sugar,  or 
chestnuts.  The  ashes  from  these  fires  remain, 
filling  the  leaf -fibres.  The  sheep  and  cattle 
feed  upon  them,  and  we  feed  upon  the  grass-fed 
beef  and  mutton.  But  this  is  not  nearly  all 
that  the  leaf  has  been  about.  The  root  has 
been  drawing  up  water  from  the  soil,  and  all 
the  vapor  it  could  find.  The  leaves,  too,  have 
absorbed  directly  vapor  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  holds,  as  I  have  said,  two  of  the  three 
elements  that  are  necessary  for  the  fabric  of  the 
plant. 

You  have  often  played  the  game  of  elements 
— earth,  air,  fire  and  water  When  you  all 
grow  up  into  little  chemists,  as  you  will  very 
soon,  as  it  is  such  very  good  fun  to  dabble  in 
its  different  mixtures,  (it  is  most  as  nice  as 
cooking,  only  you  don't  have  the  advantage  of 
eating  the  good  things  you  make;  on  the  con- 
trary, you  get  your  hands  very  black,  and  make 
large  spots  all  over  your  clothes,  and  sometimes 
burn  the  end  of  your  nose,  if  you  do  not,  in- 
deed, have  a  grand  explosion,  and  break  all  the 
windows,  and  frighten  the  family  generally,) 
well  in  those  halcyon  days  you  will  find  that 
each  of  these, — earth,  fire,  air  and  water — has  its 
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own  elements  or  composing  parts,  with  longer 
names.  For  instance,  water  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Now  the  plant  needs,  I  told  you,  three  things. 
Besides  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  wants  carbon. 
For  these  magicians  of  our  days,  whom  we  call 
chemists,  have  found  out  what  all  the  vegetable 
tissues  are  formed  of.  They  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  put  together  a  lily,  but  they  could  take 
it  apart.  And  learned  as  you  will  probably 
grow,  after  beginning  with  these  papers,  I 
think  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  further; 
for  the  chemist,  wise  as  he  is,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  at  the  principle  of  life,  or  find  what 
it  is  that  first  stirs  the  germ,  and  sends  the 
stem  up  to  seek  the  air,  and  the  root  to  look  for 
water  in  the  earth. 

Now  see  how  these  elements  that  you  were 
first  acquainted  with — air,  fire,  water,  earth, — 
have  assembled  around  the  little  plant  to  inter- 
change their  elements  for  its  use.  The  air  has 
blown  up  a  fire  in  the  leaf  that  has  drawn  up 
from  the  earth  the  water  that  is  to  serve  for  its 
food.  For  the  air  contains  the  carbon  that  the 
vegetable  wants.  The  elements  of  the  air  are 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  very  small  proportion, 
however,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  again  con- 
tains the  carbon  that  the  plant  needs.  It  is 
in  a  very  small  proportion  :  for  not  only  we  do 
not  need  it,  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  us.  Car- 
bonic acid  consists  of  carbon  combined  with 
oxygen.  Carbon  is  the  same  as  pure  charcoal. 
Charcoal  is  the  carbon  of  a  vegetable — what  is 
left  behind,  after  heating  it,  out  of  contact  i 
with  the  air,  so  that  all  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
may  be  driven  oflP,  and  the  pure  carbon  left. 
But  this  is  iu  a  solid  state  and  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  the  plant  likes  to  absorb, 
and  cannot  reach  the  plant  so  ;  for  only  liquid 
and  air  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  its  deli- 
cate cells. 

Now  we,  that  is,  all  animals,  are  constantly 
forming  this  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  carbon  from 
animal  bodies  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  We  breathe  in  oxygen  into  our  lungs  ;  we 
breathe  it  out  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  With 
every  breath  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  air, — so  healthful  and  necessary  for  ani- 
mal life, — while  we  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  so  injurious.  Carbonic 
acid  is  very  poisonous;  to  breathe  the  air  pro- 
duced by  burning  charcoal  in  a  close  room 
would  destroy  life  directly,  as  you  well  know. 
Not  vegetable  life — the  plants  feed  upon  it; 
they  take  it  in  through  their  leaves  in  every 
breeze  that  blows.  Then  every  rain-drop  that 
falls  from  the  clouds  and  trickles  into  the 
ground  carries  with  it  a  little  carbonic  acid  that 
it  has  washed  out  of  the  air  as  it  fell.  In  a 
rich  soil,  too,  the  air  contains  a  larger  store  ol 
carbonic  acid  gas  than  the  atmosphere  above. 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  sends  out  the 


carbonic  acid  that  formed  a  part  of  its  life,  to 
enrich  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  soil,  where 
the  rootlets  of  new  plants  are  to  find  their  food. 
And  the  ponds  and  streams  carry  the  favorite 
dish  to  the  water-plants.  Thus,  what  is  man's 
poison  is  meat  for  the  plants.  The  component 
parts  of  this  food — water  and  carbonic  acid — ; 
are  mineral  matters  ;  these  are  the  materials  with 
which  the  plant  builds  and  feeds  itself.  In  the 
plant  the  inorganic  is  changed  into  organic 
matter.  The  plants  then  purify  the  air  for  ani- 
mals. Not  only  they  take  in  the  injurious  carbon 
in  the  carbonic  acid,  but  they  give  out  its  oxy- 
gen, taking  what  is  unfit  for  us,  giving  us  what 
we  need.  So  long  as  the  herb,  shrub  and  tree  are 
growing,  so  long  are  they  busy  at  this  work  of 
purifying  the  air  for  us.  When  the  light  fades 
away  during  the  night,  this  work  ceases  and 
the  plant  is  in  a  passive  state.  The  two  king- 
doms are  thus  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  the  atmosphere  seems  to  connect  them  and  | 
make  them  dependent  upon  each  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  OCEAN  BOTTOM. 

Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver,  tells  singular- 
stories  of  his  adventures,  when  making  search  i 
in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.    He  gives  some  1 
new  sketches  of  what  he  saw  at  the  "Silverr 
Bank/'  near  Hayti :    "The  banks  of  coral  on i 
which  my  divings  were  made  are  about  forty? 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  im 
breadth.    On  this  bank  of  coral  is  presented  to » 
the  diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld.    The  water  varies 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  so 
clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from  two  to  three  Trec 
hnnlred  feet  when  submerged,  with  but  little  J 
obstruction  to  the  sight. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places,,1^ 
is  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor;  in  others  it  iss 
studded  with  coral  columns,  from  ten  to  onej 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  to  eighty? 
feet  in  diameter.    The  tops  of  those  more  lofty/ 
support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  each, 
forming  a  myriad  more,  giving  reality  to  the 
imaginary  abode  of  some  water-nymph.  Ini 
other  places  the  pendants  form  arch  after  arch, 
and,  as  the  diver  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  gazes  through  in  the  deep  winding; 
avenues,  he  finds  that  they  fill  him  with  as  sa- 
cred an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some  old  cathedral 
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which  had  long  been  buried  beneath  old  ocean's 


wave.    Here  and  there  the  coral  extends  eveni 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  the  loftier  ts 
columns  were  towers  belonging  to  those  stately 
temples  that  are  How  in  ruin3. 

"  There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminu- 
tive trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  every  crevice 
of  the  corals  where  water  had  deposited  the 
earth.  They  were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to 
the  pale  light  they  received,  although  of  every 
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i  shade,  and  entirely  different-  from  plants  that  I 
I  im  familiar  with  that  vegetate  upon  dry  land. 
,  One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention;  it 
»  resembled  a  sea-fan  of  immense  size,  of  variega- 
s  ted  colors,  and  the  most  brilliant  hue.  The 
i  fish  which  inhabit  these  u  Silver  Banks"  I 
.  found  as  different  in  kind  as  the  scenery  was 
I  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms,  colors  and 
e  sizes — from  the  symmetrical  goby  to  the  globe- 
?!  ike  suuhMi,  from  the  dullest  hue  to  the 
(  3hangeable  dolphin  ;  from  the  spots  of  the  leo- 
q  pard  to  the  hues  of  the  sunbeam;  from  the 
I  harmless  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark. 
J  "  Some  had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like 
j  bats  and  dogs,  some  of  small  size  resembled  the 
I  pull- terrier.  Some  darted  through  the  water 
i  ike  meteors,  while  others  could  scarcely  be 
j  seen  to  move. 

J    "  To  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various 
i  kinds  of  fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these 
j  )anks  would,  were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  so 
to  do,  require  more  than  my  limits  allow,  for 
.  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish 
tfhich  inhabit  the  tropical  seas  can  be  found 
'  here.    The  sunfish,  star  fish,  white  shark  and 
rl)lue  or  shovel-nose  shark  were  often  seen. 
,J     "There  were  also  fi<h   which  resembled 
Qj  )lants,  and  remained  as  fixed  in  their  position 
e,  s  a  shrub ;  the  only  power  they  possessed  was 
J  o  open  and  shut  when  in  dauger.    Some  of 
j  hem  resembled  the  rose  when  in  full  bloom, 
;a  nd  were  of  all  hues.     There  were  the  ribbon 
,j  ish,  from  four  or  five  inches  to  three  feet  in 
ength ;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude 
ike  those  of  a  frog. 

"  Another  fish  is  sp6tted  like  a  leopard,  from 
hree  to  ten  feet  in  length.    They  build  their 
louses  like  beavers,  in  which  they  spawn,  and 
he  male  or  female  watches  the  egg  until  it 
.,  atches.    I  saw  many  specimens  of  the  green 
j  urtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should  think 
j  rould  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds." 


.  CURIOUS  THOUGHT — IS  THE  WORLD  GROW. 
ING  LARGER  ? 

Is  there  not  reason  to  think  that  this  world  is 
r,  aily  increasing  in  siz^  ?  Is  there  not  an  action 
-  iking  place  on  its  surface  analagous  to  that 
2  'Inch  occurs  in  a  plastic  cell  when  placed  in 
ircumstances  favorable  for  its  development  ? 
'o  illustrate  this  thought :  We  plant  a  little 
L.  3orn,  weighing  a  few  grains,  in  the  ground. 
J  n  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  the  large  oak, 
.  eighing  thousands  of  pounds,  and  spreading 
s  branches  *ar  and  wide  in  every  direction. 
.  his  oak  gets  its  weight  and  bulk  principally 
'  om  the  air  we  breathe,  and  remains  upon  the 
J  irth  thousands  of  years,  perhaps,  and  under- 
t  Des  a  great  many  changes  before  it  is  finally 
j>  istored  to  the  atmosphere,  even  if  this  event 
J  /er  does  take  place.    So  animals  derive  their 
"  .  eight  and  bulk  partly  from  the  air  they  breathe 


into  their  lungs,  and  partly  from  the  vegetable 
productions  which  they  devour. 

When  animals  die,  their  bodies,  it  is  true,  are 
partly  decomposed  into  gas,  and  restored  to  the 
atmosphere  but  they  are  principally  seized  upon 
and  appropriated  by  growing  vegetables,  which 
in  their  turn  are  devoured  by  other  animals. 
It  thus  seems  to  me  that  the  corn,  through  the 
agency  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
must  be  daily  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
other  words,  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  earth 
are  all  the  time  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  out  of 
them  new  compounds  which  remain  upon  the 
earth  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time  before 
they  are  decomposed  and  restored  to  the  atmos- 
phere. This  idea  is  illustrated  in  our  coal 
mines.  All  coal  was  originally  wood,  and,  like 
all  wood,  was  formed  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  coal  has  remained  upon  the  earth  mil- 
lions of  years,  perhaps,  and  now  at  length,  men, 
urged  on  by  their  necessities,  are  digging  it  up, 
and  by  burning  it,  restoring  it  in  the  shape  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it 
originally  came.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
doubt  that  the  earth  is  larger  now  than  it  was 
when  this  coal  existed  in  the  form  of  wood. 
Although  the  world  may  be  increasing  now,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  continue  to  increase 
for  all  time  ;  sooner  or  later  an  equilibrium  will 
be  established  between  the  amounts  of  elemen- 
tary principles  which  the  earth  takes  from  and 
restores  to  the  atmosphere.  But  at  present,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  like  a  growing  animal;  its  ab- 
sorption exceeds  its  waste.  In  a  word,  our 
planet  is  not  a  full  grown  earth  ;  it  is  merely 
an  "  earthling" — Scientific  American. 

In  Carbondale,  Pa.,  in  1 849,  I  was  one  day 
walking  along  the  street  with  my  little  son,  then 
about  three  or  four  years  old.  Looking  before 
us  a  few  rods,  I  saw  the  sidewalk  broken  by  a 
deep  ditch  which  had  been  cut  through  it  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  pipe  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Two  planks  had  been  laid  across  the 
chasm  for  the  convenience  of  passers  by.  On 
seeing  it  I  instantly  thought,  now  I  will  see 
what  Willie  will  do  when  he  comes  to  see  it. 
Si  we  walked  on  and  talked  on,  and  when  we 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  place,  I  knew  by 
his  sudden  start  that  my  boy  had  then  first  seen 
the  dangerous  place  to  which  we  were  coming. 
He  was  grasping  the  middle  finger  of  my  left 
hand.  Instantly  he  let  go  his  grasp  of  me  and 
reached  his  hand  up  that  I  might  yrasp  him,  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  I  dare  not  trust  my  own  strength 
to  hold  on  to  father  n@w,  I  want  father  to  hold 
on  to  me."  It  was  an  appeal  from  his  power 
to  mine,  a  new  abandonment  of  himself  to  my 
control;  in  view  of  a  new  danger.    I  said  at  the 
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time,  thank  God  for  this  lesson  of  faith  taught 
me  by  the  child,  and  I  know  by  experience  how 
blessed  it  is  to  yield  up  the  soul  to  God  by 
deeper  consecrations  when  sorrows  are  multi 
plied  and  dangers  threaten. — Methodist  Home 
Journal. 

'  The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  following  since  Sixth  month  last. 

From  City  contributions  $340  00 

"    C.  Sowers  &  Son   5  00 

»    Estate  of  Jos.  D.  Thurston   50  00 

"    W.,  Attleboro,  Pa   1  00 

»    A  Friend,  Bucks  Co.,  per  E.  P.  B  .    20  00 

«    Thos.  Woodnut,  Richmond;  Ind   10  00 

M    Catharine  Gue,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa   5  00 

«    H.  B.  Dare,  Greenwich,  N.  J   5  00 

"    Sarah  C.  Park,  Camden,  N.  J   10  00 

«    Martha  W.  Carman,  Camden,  N.  J   10  00 

"  Friends  of  Solebury  Monthly  Meeting..  50  00 
u         «  Ercildoun       V  "  68  00 

u         u  Birmingham  "  "  81  75 

«         "  Abington       "  "  36  25 


$692  00 

Also  Donations  of  Clothing  from  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
E.  F.  Williams  and  C.  R.  Laing,  Philada. ;  Priscilla 
Roberts,  Abington  ;  Two  Boxes,  unknown  ;  Bag  of 
Books,  Makefield  ;  Books,  Mary  Lawrence;  Tracts 
and  British  Workman  Papers,  Richard  Cadbury;  150 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  Friends'  Bible  Society;  500 
Children's  Papers,  Anna  Wheaton  ;  25  Testaments, 
Penna.  Bible  Society;  500  Little  Reaper's  Monthly, 
and  150  Testaments,  from  Baptist  Publication  Soc. 

Henry  M.  Laing, 

Philada.,  10th  mo.  31.  30  N.  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

H.  J.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sends  us  the  following 
correction  of  an  item  that  appeared  in  our  33d  No. : 

u  To  Measure  a  Tree. — The  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  being  equal,  the  third  side  will  also 
be  equal  to  the  others" — that  is,  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  others — which  cannot  be  the  case.  The  third 
side,  or  hypothenuse,  is  qual  to  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 
Again,  the  stick  of  timber  would  be  equal  to  the 
first  distance  measured,  added  to  the  length  of  the 
stak^,  or,  which  is  the  same,  added  to  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stake  to  the  point  at  which 
the  last  observation  is  made.  Therefore,  34  feet  is 
the  length  of  the  stick  that  would  be  cut  by  the  rule 
referred  to. 

A  letter  from  A.  S.  Herschel  leads  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  shower  of  meteors  this  November.  Astron- 
omers regard  the  annual  "  star  shower"  as  having 
increased  in  brilliancy  ever  since  the  year  1863, 
"  when  a  large  number  of  meteors  were  noticed  at 
Wolverhampton,  England,  November  15th,  and  Dr. 
Schmidt,  at  Athens,  no'iced  their  appearance  on  the 
14th."  In  1864  and  1865  about  2000  meteors  must 
have  been  visible  at  Greenwich,  and  last  year  at  least 
8000.  Of  course  neither  of  these  approached  the 
grand  displays  observed  by  Humboldt,  in  1799,  in 
South  America,  or  that  in  the  United  States,  in  1833. 
Givers,  on  these  grounds,  ventured  to  predict  that 
the  next  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  would  be  in 
1867,  although  other  astronomers  regarded  last  year, 
as  will  be  well  recollected,  as  the  time  when  the  great- 
est periodical  display  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Calculating  from  the  time  when  the  greatest  fre- 
quency of  meteors  was  observed  at  Greenwich  on  j 


the  night  of  the  13th  to  the  14th  November,. last  year, 
the  earth  will  be  in  the  same  position  at  6  A.  M., 
Greenwich  time,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  14th,  at 
which  it  encouutered  the  first  portions  of  the  meteor- 
ic stream.  At  7.30  A.  M.,  it  will  cross  the  medial 
line,  and  at  9  it  will  have  passed  completely  across 
the  place  of  the  stream.  In  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
daylight,  will  prevent  the  view  of  most  of  the  spec- 
tacle, whatever  it  may  be.  But  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  this  city,  the  maximum  of  the 
meteoric  display  may  be  at  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  the  14th.  The  stream  of 
meteors  ought,  therefore,  to  commence  at  about  one 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  continue  until  four.  Allowing  one 
hour  difference  of  time  for  every  fifteen  degrees 
westward,  the  appearances  will  be  probably  at 
their  height  at  Charleston  at  2.10,  and  be  visible  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  about  midnight.  In  New  York 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  at  their  height  at 
2.35,  Quebec  and  Boston^  2.45,  Halifax,  3.10. 
America,  therefore,  ought  to  be  illuminated  by 
them  through  the  whole  night  in  some  part,  and  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  our  astronomers  to 
observe  how  they  keep  time,  and  whether  there  is 
any  uniformity  of  appearance  in  the  heavens  along; 
the  pathway  marked  out  for  them. — Public  Ledger. 

General  Howard's  report,  as  commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  It  is  long  and  very  interesting.  He; 
makes  several  important  recommendations,  the  chief 
among  which  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  bureau  as 
a  separate  institution  after  Seventh  month  next, 
when  the  present  law  expires.  The  expenditures  for 
the  past  year  have  been  about  three  and  a  half  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  surp'us  of 
unexpended  appropriations  from  last  year  to  carryj 
the  bureau  through  to  Seventh  month  next.  By 
that  time  Gen.  Howard  thinks  the  reconstruction  will 
have  so  far  progressed  that  it  will  be  safe  to  with 
draw  the  protection  of  the  bureau,  provided  its  edu- 
cational features  are  perpetuated  by  transfer  to  I 
some  national  agency,  which  will  continue  them  as] 
they  have  been  carried  on  heretofore. 

The  following  dispatches  from  the  Indian  Com- 
mission were  recently  received  at  Washington. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  1. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Please  congratulate  the  President  and  the  country 
upon  the  entire  success  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com 
mission  thus  far.  They  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Cheyennes  of  the  south  on  the  25th  ult..  this 
being  the  only  tribe  that  has  been  at  war  in  that 
quarter.  More  than  2,000  Cheyennes  were  present.] 
The  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  treated  together.  Wa 
also  made  a  distinct  treaty  with  the  Kiowas  and  Ca-i 
manches  confederated,  of  which  tiibes  there  were 
present  4,000  to  5,000  souls.  Everything  passed  ofF 
satisfactorily..  The  commission  expect  to  reach  Lara-j 
mie  by  the  9th  of  November,  where  Commissioned 
Beauvals  telegraphs  us  we  will  meet  the  Crow,  Sioux^ 
northern  Arapahoes,  and  all  the  northwestern  In 
dians.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  President  oi 

the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  1,  1867. 
O.  II.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 

The  Indian  Peace  Commission  has  this  day  arrived 
in  seventy-five  hours,  from  Medicine  Lo-ige  Creekj 
Treaties  of  peace  have  been  effected  with  the  fiv 
tribes  south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  I  congratulate  yoij 
upon  the  results  thus  far  accomplished.  The  com* 
mission  will  leave  on  November  30  for  the  North 
Platte  and  Fort  Laramie.  A.  S.  H.  White, 

Secretary  Indian  Peace  Commission.  I 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webby  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
swer. 

(Continued  from  page  563.) 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  given  a  plain  and 
simple,  but  true  account  of  my  qualifications 
and  call  into  the  service  which  I  am  concerned 
in ;  but  it  was  several  years  before  I  came  to  a 
fixed  state,  or  even  temper  of  mind  ;  for  some- 
times clouds  would  interpose  between  my  soul 
and  the  rising  sun,  and  I  was  brought  down  as 
into  the  furnace  oftentimes,  and  I  found  by  ex- 
perience that  every  time  my  soul  was  brought 
down  as  into  the  furnace  of  affliction  that  it 
did  still  come  up  more  clear  and  bright;  and, 
although  the  cloud  did  interpose  between  me 
and  the  rising  sun,  yet,  when  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness did  arise  again,  he  brought  healing  as 
under  his  wings,  and  was  nearer  than  before. 

Thus  I  express  things  in  simplicity,  as  they 
were  represented  to  me  then,  in  the  first  mani- 
festation of  them  in  the  morning  of  the  day. 
So  I  came  to  love  to  dwell  with  judgment,  and 
used  often  to  pray,  sayiDg,  "  Oh  Lord,  search 
me  and  try  me,  for  thou  knowest  my  heart 
better  than  I  know  it ;  and  I  pray  thee  let  no 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  lodge  there- 
in ;  but  let  thy  judgments  pass  on  every  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  thy  pure  divine  nature." 
Thus  my  soul  used  to  breathe  to  the  Lord  con- 
tinually, and  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  more  full 
enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  God;  althouh 


He  is  a  consuming  fire  to  the  corrupt  nature, 
yet  my  soul  loved  to  dwell  with  him,  or  else  I 
found  that  many  sorts  of  corruptions  would  be 
endeavoring  to  spring  up  again.  So  I  resigned 
up  my  mind  to  the  Lord  with  desires  that  he 
would  feed  %ie  with  food  convenient  for  me; 
and  this  I  can  say  by  experience,  that  the  soul 
that  is  born  of  God  doth  breathe  to  him  as  con- 
tinually by  prayer,  as  the  sucking  child  when 
it  is  born  into  this  world  doth  draw  in  and 
breathe  forth  the  common  air.  So  the  child  of 
God  doth  draw  in  and  breathe  forth  the  breath 
of  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  he  breathed  into  man  ;  and  al- 
though the  children  in  our  Father's  family  aie 
of  several  ages,  growths  or  statures,  both  in 
strength  and  understanding,  yet  this  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  travels — that  those  that  live  to 
God  do  not  grow  beyond  a  state  of  breathing  to 
him  while  here ;  and  these  huager  and  thirst 
after  a  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  divine  pres- 
ence, that  as  every  day  brings  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  grave,  so  every  day  the  soul  may  be 
brought  into  a  more  divine  union  and  commu- 
nion with  God.  So  it  is  a  certain  sign  to  me 
of  the  life  and  health  of  a  soul,  if  I  find  it 
sweetly  breathing  unto  the  Lord,  and  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  his  righteousness.  And 
it  is  very  evidently  seen,  and  easy  to  be  known, 
by  the  conversation  of  a  person  or  pefrsons,, 
what  manner  of  spirit  doth  govern  them,  al- 
though many  will  not  believe  these  things,  if" 
they  be  declared  unto  them ;  neither  will  they 
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try  whether  it  be  so  or  no ;  bub  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  husk  of  religion.  Oh,  poor 
souls  !  what  will  they  do  when  the  rudiments 
and  beggarly  elements  of  this  world  fall  off  ? 
And  all  our  works  must  pass  through  the  fire. 
]\Jy  very  soul  mourns  for  them  ;  but  we  must 
press  forward  and  leave  them,  if  they  will  not 
arise  out  of  their  false  rest.  Dear  friend,  as 
thou  well  observed,  "  it  is  a  great  help  to  the 
soul  to  know  its  own  corruptions,  and  from 
whence  it  is  fallen,  that  it  may  kuow  whither 
to  return."  These  things  are  very  true,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  hath  been  a  great  bene- 
fit to  me,  and  so  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  and  followers  of  Jesus  in 
their  return  home  again.  The  testimonies  which 
are  left  upon  record  are  as  waymarks  to  the 
spiritual  traveler,  and  we  have  a  great  privilege 
in  and  by  them  ;  but  above  all  Christ,  our  holy 
pattern  and  heavenly  leader,  my  soul  prizeth 
the  knowledge  of  his  footsteps,  because  I  find 
by  daily  experience  that  the  spirit  of  truth,  the 
Comforter,  which  the  Father  hath  sent,  does 
lead  into  the  footsteps  of  our  forerunner  or 
Captain,  who  saith,  "  By  this  I  know  that  lam 
true,  because  I  seek  not  my  own  honor,  but  the 
honor  of  him  that  sent  me."  And  oh,  saith  my 
soul,  that  we  may  follow  the  leadings  of  our 
unerring  guide  in  all  things,  that  he  may  lead 
us  out  of  all  error  and  into  all  truth.  And  I 
have  good  cause  to  believe  that  he  will  bring 
through  all  tribulations  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  our  comfort ;  for  the  Lord  hath  brought 
my  soul  through  many  trials,  one  after  another, 
as  he  saw  meet,  some  more  of  which,  I  may  give 
a  hint  of,  viz.  :  After  my  inward  tribulation 
was  abated,  then  outward  trials  began  ;  for 
there  were  some  who  were  of  no  small  account, 
that  endeavored  with  all  their  might  and  cun- 
ning to  hinder  the  work  from  prospering  in  me  ; 
and  as  Saul  hunted  David,  and  thought  to  take 
away  his  natural  life,  so  these  hunted  my  soul, 
and  thought  to  take  away  its  life  which  it  had 
in  God  ;  but  all  wrought  together  for  my  God ; 
and  I  have  often  seen,  and  therefore  may  say, 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  best  what  is  good  for  his 
children,  better  than  we  know  what  is  best  for 
ourselves;  and  so  rny  enemies,  instead  of  driv- 
ing my  soul  away  from  God,  they  drove  me 
nearer  to  him,  for  this  trial  caused  me  to  prove 
the  spirit,  which  had  the  exercise  of  my  miud  ; 
and  I  found  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  truth,  which 
the  worldly  and  selfish-minded  cannot  receive; 
for  I  found  the  nature  of  it  to  be  holy  and 
harmless,  and  it  led  me  to  love  my  enemies, 
pity  them  and  pray  for  them;  and  this  love 
was  my  preservation.  And  as  I  gave  up  in 
obedience  to  the  operations  and  requirings  of 
this  meek  spirit,  it  miuistered  such  peace  to  my 
soul  as  the  world  cannot  give.  But  there  was 
a  natural  faculty  in  me  which  would  have  made 
me  endeavor  to  please  all,  and  which  I  found  it 


very  hard  for  me  to  be  weaned  from,  so  as  to 
stand  single  to  God.  But  when  I  did  fear  man 
[  had  nothing  but  anguish  and  sorrow.  So  I 
used  often  to  walk  alone,  and  pour  out  my  com- 
plaint uiito  the  Lord,  for  my  trials  were  very 
great  for  several  years  ;  but  after  a  long  time, 
when  he  had  proved  my  fidelity  to  him  as  he 
saw  meet — one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meet- 
ing in  silence,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to  know 
my  strength  renewed  in  him,  and  by  him,  this 
portion  of  Scripture  was  given  to  me,  viz.  : 
"  Comfort  ye  !  comfort  ye.  my  people  f  saith 
your  God  :  speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  welfare  is  accom- 
plished ;  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned,  for  she 
hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all 
her  sins."  This  brought  great  comfort  to  my 
soul,  and  I  treasured  it  up  in  my  heart ;  and  I 
made  this  observation,  that  from  this  time  the 
Lord  gave  my  soul  (as  the  Apostle  expresses 
it)  a  more  abundant  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
kingdom  or  New  Jerusalem,  whose  walls  are 
salvation  and  gates  praise ;  and  then  my  mind 
was  brought  into  more  stillness,  and  trouble- 
some thoughts  were  in  a  good  degree  expelled ; 
and  my  outward  enemies  grew  weary  of  their 
work,  and  failed  of  their  hopes.  The  praise  I 
freely  in  great  humility  offer  up  and  ascribe  to 
the  Almighty,  whose  own  work  it  was  to  pre- 
serve me,  for  many  stronger  than  I  had  fallen. 
So,  after  I  had  peace  at  home  every  way,  I  was 
drawn  by  the  spirit  of  love  to  travel  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  travelled  in  great  fear 
and  humility,  and  the  Lord  was  with  me  to  his 
glory  and  my  comfort," and  brought  me  home 
again  in  peace.  In  the  year  1<j97,  in  the  Sixth 
month,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  at  Glou- 
cester, (which  was  then  the  place  of  my  abode,) 
my  mind  was  gathered  into  perfect  stillness  for 
some  time,  and  my  spirit  was  as  if  it  had  been 
carried  away  into  America  ;  and,  after  it  re- 
turned, my  heart  was  as  if  it  had  been  dissolved 
with  the  love  of  God,  which  flowed  over  the 
great  ocean,  and  I  was  constrained  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  seed  of 
God  in  America  ;  and  that  concern  never  went 
out  of  my  mind  day  nor  night,  until  I  went  to 
travel  there  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  so 
universal  that  it  reached  over  sea  and  land  ; 
but  when  I  looked  at  my  concern  with  an  eye 
of  reason,  it  seemed  to  be  very  strange  and 
hard  to  me,  for  I  knew  not  the  country,  nor 
any  creature  that  dwelt  therein  ;  and  I  reasoned 
much  concerning  my  own  unfitness,  and  when 
I  did  let  in  such  reasonings,  I  had  nothing  but 
death  and  darkness,  and  trouble  attended  my 
miud  ;  but  when  I  resigned  up  my  all  to  the 
Lord,  and  gave  up  in  my  mind  to  go,  then  the 
divine  love  did  spring  in  my  heart,  and  my 
soul  was  at  liberty  to  worship  and  serve  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Thus  I 
tried  and  proved  the  concern  several  tim  s  in 
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my  own  breast,  tiil  at  length  these  words  did 
run  through  my  mind  with  authority,  viz. : 
"  The  fearful  and  unbelieving  shall  have  their 
portion  with  hypocrites  in  the  lake  which  burns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death."  This  brought  a  dread  on  my  mind. 
Then  I  told  it  to  my  husband  that  I  had  a  con- 
cern on  my  mind  to  go  to  America,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  me  up.  He  said  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  required  of  me.  But  I  told 
him  it  was  ;  yet  I  should  not  go  without  his  con- 
sent, which  seemed  a  little  hard  for  him  at  first  ; 
but  a  little  while  after  I  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent  fever,  which  brought  me  so  weak  that  all 
that  saw  me  thought  I  should  not  recover ;  but 
I  thought  my  day's  work  was  not  done;  and 
my  chief  concern  in  the  time  of  my  sickness 
was  about  going  to  America.  But  some  were 
troubled  that  I  made  it  public,  because  they 
thought  I  should  die,  and  people  would  speak 
reproachfully  of  me;  and  said  if  I  did  recover, 
the  ship  would  sail  before  I  should  be  fit  to  go 
But  I  thought  if  they  would  but  carry  me,  and 
lay  me  down  in  the  ship,  I  should  be  well,  for 
the  Lord  was  very  gracious  to  my  soul  in  the 
time  of  my  sickness,  and  gave  me  a  promise 
that  his  presence  should  go  with  me.  And 
then  my  husband  was  made  very  willing  to  give 
me  up,  he  said,  if  it  were  for  seven  years,  rather 
than  to  have1  me  taken  from  him  forever.  So, 
at  last,  all  those  difficulties  passed  over,  and  I 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  Ninth  month,  1697, 
with  my  companion  Mary  Rodgers.  The  dan- 
gers we  were  in  at  sea,  and  the  faith  and  cour- 
age which  the  Lord  gave  to  my  soul,  would  be 
too  large  to  relate  ;  for  I  had  such  an  evidence 
of  my  being  in  my  proper  place  that  the  fear  of 
death  was  taken  away.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  be  obedient  unto  him^for  his 
mercies  endure  forever. 

(To  be  continued.') 


"  Dwell  in  humility  and  in  the  Divine  life. 
Be  not  self-willed,  nor  soon  angry.  Sow  no 
discord.  Shine  in  sobriety  of  life.  Be  diligent 
in  service.  Preach  the  principles  of  Truth  as 
the  foundation  of  your  testimony,  and  rush  not 
into  high  mysteries,  nor  enlarge  yourselves  in 
questions  beyond  your  measure.  When  the 
life  is  wanting  in  your  ministry,  sit  down,  and 
strain  not  beyond  your  gift.  Be  tender  of  each 
other's  testimony.  Nurture  in  others  the  least 
buddings  forth  of  life.  Watch  over  the  young 
and  tenderly  encourage  them.  Let  none  who 
have  a  call  from  God  be  discouraged,  nor  any 
of  his  gifts  be  quenched.  Watch,  especially  in 
the  wisdom  of  Truth,  over  those  who  travel  in 
the  ministry  from  home.  Be  of  a  universal 
spirit.  Keep  out  of  all  outward  sects  and  par- 
ties, and  avoid  the  old  discontented  professor's 
spirit,  which  is  neither  valiant  in  times  of  suf 
fering,  nor  contented  in  times  of  liberty." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRUTH. 

"What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  cannot  buy, 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up  ; 

But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all, 
Seek  aad  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought?" 

%  — Oowper. 

This  pearl  is  truth.  She  comes  robed  in 
light  resplendent ;  and,  in  all  her  beatific 
beauty,  greets  the  lowly.  *  She  seeks  out.  tho 
hidden  ones,  and  decks  them  with  her  choicest 
jewels — jewels  her  own  hands  have  wrought  of 
workmanship  unrivalled.  In  some  byway  or 
hidden  lane  she  meets  a  poor  boy  looking  for 
some  employment.  She  says  to  him,  Here  is 
uprightness;  take  it  and  set  it  in  thy  breast- 
plate^ keep  it  always  in  full  view.-  And  lo ! 
he  goes  forth  and  prospers.  The  multitude  see 
him  in  the  exchange,  and  though  he  makes  no 
display,  they  admire  him,  for  this  precious  gem 
sparkles  in  his  bosom;  and,  more  than  ali 
earthly  prosperity,  heaven  smiles  upon  him, 
divinity  appro ves,  and,  as  his  course  is  blest, 
his  end  is  peace. 

Truth  is  everywhere  as  a  guiding  star, — a 
guarding  influence;  and  yet  she  makes  no 
noise.  Her  instructions  drop  like  the  dew,  her 
admonitions  as  the  gentle  rain  ;  they  come  just 
in  time,  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion.  She 
accosts  the  maiden,  perhaps  when  adjusting 
her  wardrobe,  and  gently  says  to  her,  Propriety 
is  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  the  catalogue  of  in- 
structions, and  this  attended  to,  all  the  rest  are 
compassed  with  ease.  See  what  is  fitting  and 
adapted  to  thy  circumstances,  and  be  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  gay  world.  As 
she  follows  the  lessons  of  truth  wherever  her 
steps  turn,  complacency  sits  upon  her  brow,  for 
she  has  an  approving  conscience. 

Manifold  intuitions  come  unsought,  and 
mark  our  Heavenly  Father's  care  over  us. 
They  come  at  every  period  in  life,  and,  if  en- 
tertained by  our  reason  and  judgment,  will 
establish  their  supremacy. 

What  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
man.  Good  is  freely  communicated  ;  to  em- 
brace is  to  enjoy;  to  receive  is  to  possess.  u  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundance."  Sarah  Hunt. 

llth  mo.  5,  1867.  

THE  BEAUTY  OP  HOLINESS. 

Where  men  are  taught  to  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  they  become 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory.  When  once  the  heart  can  say,  "Th>u 
art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,"  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  Divine  image  has  truly  begun. 
And  hence  the  sum  of  pious  longing  is  expres- 
sed in  the  words,  "One  thing  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
inquire  in  his  temple." —  W.  G.  Blaikie. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  AT  BALTIMORE 
ON  INDIAN  CONCERNS. 
BT  8.  M.  JANNEY. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  at  Baltimore  was  the  prominence 
given  to  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  In- 
dian affairs.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  attendance  of  delegations  from  the  Meet- 
ings for  Sufferings  or  Representative  commit- 
tees of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelp  i.i, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Genessee.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  has,  for  a  long 
period,  had  a  standing  committee  on  Indian 
concerns,  which  has  reported  every  year,  and 
has,  of  late  years,  given  special  attention  to 
the  remnants  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations, 
living  on  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

On  Sixth- day  evening  preceding  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  committee  met  to  consider  the 
annual  report  prepared  by  its  Secretary,  Benja- 
min Hallowell. 

The 'delegations  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  present  by  invitation,  but  being  accredited 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  had  not  then  assembled, 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  incorporated 
with  the  committee. 

The  report  then  adopted  was  interesting  and 
encouraging,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  the  Indiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  laborious 
and  successful  efforts  made  by  our  predecessors 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  securing  peace 
with  the  Indians  and  promoting  their  civilization, 
were  brought  into  view,  and  a  confident  assu- 
rance was  expressed  that  a  wide  door  for  useful 
labor  among  the  Western  Indians  will  soon  be 
opened  to  us. 

In  former  times  committees  of  Friends  made 
long  and  toilsome  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  reach  the  Indians,  and  they  employed  as 
agents,  members  of  the  Society,  to  reside  among 
them,  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  to  educate  their  children. 

It  is  said  that  prominent  statesmen  in  the 
Federal  government  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
Friends  shpuld  be  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  and,  doubtless,  when 
the  way  is  open  and  the  manifestation  of  duty 
clear,  some  among  us  will  be  found  qualified 
ft  id  willing  to  engage  in  this  important  field  of 
service. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
erings  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened, 
and  the  delegates  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  present.  A  committee  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Yearly  Meeting's  standing 


committee  on  Indian  concerns,  to  meet  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  delegates. 

On  First-day  evening,  the  conference  of 
delegates  met  and  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  entrusted  to  them.  Aa 
earnest  desire  was  expressed  by  several  that  we 
might  be  enlightened  and  guided  by  Divine 
wisdom  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  do  our  whole  duty  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  and  advancing  the  civilization 
of  the  Indians.  The  conviction  was  expressed 
that  the  only  way  to  save  from  extinction 
the  Indians  who  are  now  roaming  over  the 
vast  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  to  induce 
them  by  peaceable  means  to  settle  on  eligible 
reservations,  and  there  to  supply  them  with 
herds  of  cattle,  agricultural  implements  and 
an  abundance  of  food. 

A  memorial  to  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
at  Washington  and  the  members  of  Congress 
was  brought  forward  and  read,  which,  after 
some  comments  expressive  of  its  ability  and 
thoroughness,  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  had  several 
meetings  in  which  the  subject  was  deliberately 
examined.  It  was  concluded  to  adopt  the  me- 
morial, after  some  modification  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  its  length  would  probably  prevent  it  from  being 
read  by  many  members  of  Congress,  a  short 
memorial  embracing  its  prominent  points  was 
prepared  for  presentation  to  Congress;  and  in 
this,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying 
paper  for  a  full  exposition  of  our  sentiments. 

These  memorials  being  reported  to  a  subse- 
quent meetingof  the  conference,  held  in  Friends' 
Meeting- House  on  Lombard  street,  gave  rise  to 
an  interesting  discussion,  which  was  listened  to 
by  a  large  audience  of  both  sexes. 

The  memorials  were  adopted,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  from  among  the  delegates  to  visit 
Washington  after  the  assembling  of  Congress 
and  endeavor  to  have  them  presented. 

It  being  understood  that  Bishop  Whipple  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Diocess  of  Minnesota,  and  who  is  widely  known 
as  the  firm  friend  of  the  Indians,  would  visit 
Baltimore  and  confer  with  some  members  of 
our  committee  on  Indian  concerns,  an  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  Friends  to  meet  at  the 
Lombard  street  house  on  Fifth-day  evening. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  a  most  able 
and  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Bishop. 

He  stated  in  substance  that,  when  he  was 
consecrated  and  sent  to  Minnesota,  he  found 
within  his  diocess  a  large  body  of  Indians. 
Some  of  his  friends  among  the  whites  desired 
him  not  to  go  among  the  natives,  alleging  that 
they  were  wild,  barbarous  and  untamable.  He 
could  not  feel  easy  to  neglect  them,  for  he  had 
been  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor," 
and  these  poor  Indians  he  regarded  as  especial 
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objects  of  sympathy,  sitting  as  they  were  in 
darkness,  and  having  souls  to  be  saved.  He 
went  among  them,  and  feeling  kindly  toward 
them,  he  soon  won  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
With  the  aid  of  a  brother  churchman  he  es- 
tablished among  them  a  mission  school.  Their 
wants  were  attended  to  and  their  children  in- 
structed. 

The  Indians  learned  some  of  the  customs  of 
civilized  life,  and  came  to  regard  the  missionaries 
as  their  friends.  When  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  whites  by  the  oppressed  and  exasperated 
savages  took  place  in  Minnesota,  the  Indians 
under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  were  true  and 
steadfast  in  their  friendship.  They  risked 
their  lives  to  save  men,  women  and  children 
from  destruction,  and  evinced  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  those  who  had  shown  them  kindness. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest 
interest  by  a  crowded  audience,  and  much  im- 
portant information  was  given,  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  prompt  measures  being  adopted  to 
save  from  extinction  a  people  who  were  once 
numerous  and  powerful,  but  are  now  impover- 
ished and  wasting  away. 

For  Frieads'  Intelligencer. 

The  judicious  remarks  by  I.  H.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bridal  presents,  in  last  week's  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if 
Friends  would  abandon  the  practice,  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  many.^  M.  P. 

l\tii  mo.  1,  1867. 

From  "  The  Penns  and  Peningtone." 
AN  EXTRACT  IN  RELATION  TO  ISAAO  PENING- 
TON. 

Isaac  Penington's  religious  letters  are  numer- 
ous; some  are  in  print  and  many  still  in  manu- 
script. Judgment  is  required  in  selecting  from 
them  what  may  be  interesting  to  readers  in 
general  of  the  present  day.  They  are  of  a  pecu 
liar  cast,  corresponding  of  course  with  the  mind 
from  which  they  emanated ;  and  that  mind  jwas 
by  no  means  of  a  common  order.  In  some  of 
them  his  individual  religious  experience  may 
have  been  sometimes  made  to  an  undue  extent 
the  standard  by  which  the  genuineness  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  other  minds  was  tested. 
It  is  common  for  persons  of  earnest  religious 
minds  not  duly  to  recognise  that  which  the 
Apostle  tells  us  of  the  diversities  of  operation 
through  the  same  spirit.  We  are  air  more  or 
less  liable  to  be  thus  influenced ;  but  some  are 
conscious  of  the  danger,  and  others  are  not. 
The  latter  will  often,  even  when  sincerely 
desiring  to  j  udge  charitably  and  rightly,  come  to 
positively  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  who  cannot  see  as  they 
do. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  life's  evening 
the  family  at  Woodside  were  suffered  to  enjov 
without  molestation  the  peace  and  comfort  oi 
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their  humble  home.  It  was  not  on  what  they 
lost  of  this  world's  wealth  that  the  father  and 
mother  were  then  disposed  to  dwell,  but  on  what 
they  had  gained  in  the  sense  of  Divine  approval, 
and  the  assurance  of  the  Lord's  presence  being 
with  them  and  their  children.  This  added 
far  more  to  their  happiness  than  all  the  wealth 
the  world  could  bestow.  In  true  thankfulness 
and  contentedness  they  could  praise  their 
Heavenly  Father's  care,  which  had  circled  round 
them  amid  fierce  persecution,  aud  now  filled 
their  hearts  with  love  and  devout  trust  in  Him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1679  both  husbaud  and  wife 
went  into  Kent  to  Mary  Penington's  native 
place ;  and  after  visiting  the  tenants  on  her 
estate  there,  they  remained  a  short  time  at  one 
of  the  farms  called  Groodenstone  Court.  Just 
at  the  time  they  had  fixed  to  return  to  Wood- 
side,  Isaac  Penington  took  ill.  His  disease  was 
one  of  acute  suffering,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
closing  scene  of  earthly  life  arrived.  His  soul 
ascended  to  its  home  on  high,  and  his  wife  tells 
us  her  spirit  was  suffered  at  that  moment  to  join 
bis,  and  rejoicingly  to  see  the  Heavenly  mansion 
prepared  for  him. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
belonging  to  his  beloved  friends  of  Chalfont  at 
Jordan's,  where  a  small  white  headstone  now 
marks  the  spot,  with  the  name  and  date,  "  Isaac 
Penington,  1679."    His  age  was  sixty-three. 

Many  testimonies  were  published  respecting 
the  Christian  life  and  worth  of  this  good  man. 
I  would  gladly  insert  those  from  his  wife,  his 
son  John,  and  William  Penn,  if  space  per- 
mitted. But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  his 
devotion  to  God,  his  meekness  of  spirit,  and 
his  Christian  character  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  already  been  written,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  an  extract  from  that  of  Mary  Pening- 
ton  : — 

"  Whilst  I  keep  silent  touching  thee,  oh !  thou 
blessed  of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  my  heart 
burneth  within  me.  I  must  make  mention  of 
thee,  for  thou  wast  a  most  pleasant  plant  of 
renown,  planted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord; 
1  and  thou  tookest  deep  root  downwards,  and 
sprangest  upwards/  The  dew  of  heaven  fell 
on  thee,  and  made  thee  fruitful,  and  thy  fruit 
was  fragrant  and  most  delightful. 

'*  Oh,  where  shall  I  begin  to  recount  the 
Lord's  remarkable  dealings  with  thee !  He  set 
His  love  on  thee,  oh  !  thou  who  wert  one  of  the 
Lord's  peculiar  choice.  Thy  very  babyish  days 
declared  of  what  stock  and  lineage  thou  wert. 
Thou  desiredst  4  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
as  a  new  born  babe,'  even  in  the  bud  of  thy 
age ;  and  who  can  declare  how  thou  hadst  trav- 
elled towards  the  Holy  Land  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  thy  days  ?  Who  can  tell  what  thy 
soul  felt  in  thy  travel  ?  Oh  the  heavenly,  bright, 
living  openings  that  were  given  thee !  God's 
light  shone  round  about  thee.    Such  a  state  as 
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I  have  never  known  of  in  any  other,  have  I 
heard  thee  declare  of.  But  this  it  did  pleas* 
the  Lord  to  withdraw,  and  leave  thee  desolate 
and  mourning — weary  of  the  night  and  of  the 
day — naked  and  poor  in  spirit — distressed  and 
b  »wed  down.  Thou  refusedst  to  be  comforted, 
because  thou  couldst  not  feed  on  that  which 
was  not  bread  from  heaven. 

"  In  that  state  I  married  thee;  my  love  was 
drawn  to  thee,  because  I  found  thou  sawest 
the  deceit  of  all  notions.  Thou  didst  remain 
as  one  who  refused  to  be  comforted  by  anything 
that  had.  only  the  appearance  of  religion,  till 
*  He  came  to  His  temple  who  is  Truth  and  no 
lie/  For  ail  those  shows  of  religion  were  very 
manifest  to  thee,  so  that  thou  wert  sick  and 
weary  of  them  all. 

"  This  little  testimony  to  thy  bidden  life,  my 
dear  and  precious  one,  in  a  day  when  none  of 
the  Lord's  gathered  people  knew  thy  face,  nor 
were  in  any  measure  acquainted  with  thy  many 
sorrows,  have  I  stammered  out,  that  it  might 
cot  be  forgotten.  But  now  that  the-  day  hath 
broken  forth,  and  that  thou  wert  so  eminently 
gathered  into  it,  and  a  faithful  publisher  of  it, 
I  leave  this  other  state  of  thine  to  be  declared 
by  the  sons  of  the  morning,  who  have  witnessed 
the  rising  of  the  bright  star  of  righteousness 
in  thee,  and  its  guiding  thee  to  the  Saviour, 
even  Jesus,  the  First  and  the  Last.  They,  I 
say,  who  are  strong,  and  have  overcome  the  evil 
one,  and  are  fathers  in  Israel,  have  declared  of 
thy  life  in  God,  and  have  published  it  in  many 
testimonies. " 

"  Ah  me  !  he  is  gone  !  he  that  none  exceeded 
in  kindness,  in  tenderness,  in  love  inexpressible 
to  tbe  relation  of  a  wife.  Next  to  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  my  soul,  was  his  love 
precious  and  delightful  to  me.  My  bosom  one  ! 
my  guide  and  counsellor  !  my  pleasant  compa- 
nion !  my  tender  sympathising  friend  !  as  near  to 
the  sense  of  my  pain,  sorrow,  grief,  and  trouble 
as  it  was  possible  !  Yes,  this  great  help  and 
benefit  is  gone ;  and  I,  a  poor  worm,  a  very  lit- 
tle one  to  him,  compassed  about  with  many  in- 
firmities, through  mercy  was  enabled  to  let  him 
go  without  an  unadvised  word  of  discontent  or 
inordinate  grief.  Nay,  further,  such  was  the 
great  kindness  the  Lord  showed  me  in  that  hour, 
that  my  spirit  ascended  with  him  that  very  mo- 
ment the  spirit  left  his  body,  and  I  saw  him 
safe  in  his  own  mansion,  and  rejoiced  with  him 
there.  From  this  sight  my  spirit  returned 
again,  to  perform  my  duty  to  his  outward  taber- 
nacle. 

"  This  testimony  to  Isaac  Penington  is  from 
the  greatest  loser  of  all  who  bad  a  share  in  his  life, 
"Mary  Penington/' 

M  Written  at  my  house  at  Woodside,  the  27th  of  2d 
month,  1680,  between  Twelve  and  One  at  night, 
whiUt  watching  by  my  sick  child." 

About  four  months  after  the  foregoing  date 


Mary  Penington  took  William  and  Edward, 
her  two  youngest  sons,  to  place  them  at  school 
at  Edmonton.  Before  leaving  home  she  made 
her  will,  and  arranged  her  family  affairs,  under 
the  impression  that  her  life  was  not  likely  to 
be  of  long  duration.  She  also  wrote  a  letter 
during  that  interval  to  her  grandson  Springett 
Penn,  to  be  given  to  him  after  her  death,  when 
he  had  attained  an  age  able  to  understand  it. 
The  letter  in  question  is  that  from  which  I 
have  obtained  most  of  the  information  respect- 
ing Sir  Yfilliam  Springett  which  is  contained 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  work.  It  com- 
mences as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  child,  u  Thou  bearing  the  name  of 
thy  worthy  grandfather  Springett,  I  felt  one 
day  tbe  thing  I  desired  was  answered,  which 
was  the  keeping  up  his  name  and  memory. 
He  dying  before  thy  mother  was  born,  thou 
couldst  not  have  the  opportunity  of  her  putting 
thee  in  remembrance  of  him.  So  I  am  inclined 
to  mention  this  good  man  to  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  preserve  his  memory  in  thy  mind,  and 
have  it  for  a  pattern  )  that,  following  him  as  he 
followed  Christ,  thou  mayest  not  only  continue 
bis  name  in  the  family,  but,  walking  in  his 
footsteps,  partake  of  his  renown,  by  being  the 
virtuous  offspring  of  this  truly  great  man/7 

During  tbe  interval  in  question  she  added 
the  following  record  to  her  own  personal  nar- 
rative : — 

"  Now  the  Lord  hath  seen  good  to  make  me 
a  widow,  and  leave  me  in  a  desolate  condition 
as  to  my  guide  and  companion  ;  but  He  hath 
mercifully  disentangled  me,  and  I  am  in  a  very 
easy  state  as  to  my'outward  being.  I  have 
often  desired  of  the  Lord  to  make  way  for  me, 
wa  ting  on  Him  without  distraction.  Living  a 
life  free  from  cumber,  I  most  thankfully  and 
humbly,  in  deep  sense  of  His  gracious  kind 
dealings,  receive  the  disposing  of  my  lands  as 
from  Him.  I  have  cleared  great  part  of  the 
mortgage,  and  paid  most  of  my  bond  debts,  and 
I  can  compass  very  easily  the  ground  in  my 
hands. 

"In  this  Fourth  month,  1680,  I  lave  made 
my  will,  and  disposed  of  my  estate,  and  have 
no  considerable  debt  on  it,  and  leave  a  hand- 
some provision  for  J.  P.  and  M.  P.,  and  the 
younger  ones,  to  fit  them  for  a  decent  calling. 
I  have  also  left  provision  for  my  debts  and  lega- 
cies. I  call  it  a  comely  provision  for  my  chil- 
dren, considering  they  are  provided  for  out  of 
my  lands  of  inheritance,  having  nothing  of 
their  father's.  Though  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  my  worthy  companion,  and  exercised  with 
the  sickness  and  weakness  of  my  children,  in 
my  outward  condition  and  habitation  I  am  to 
my  heart's  content.  No  great  family  to  cumber 
me ;  living  private,  with  time  to  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom  in  tbe  numbering  of  my  days; 
believing  them  to  be  but  few,  I  stand  ready  to 
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die.  Still  I  feel  that  death  is  the  king  of  fear; 
and  that  strength  to  triumph  over  him  must  be 
given  me  in  the  needful  time.  The  Lord  must 
stand  by  me,  to  resist  that  evil  one  who  is 
often  busy  when  the  tabernacle  is  dissolving. 

"  Oh!  Lord,  what  quiet,  safety,  or  ease  is 
there  in  any  state  but  in  feeling  thy  living 
power  ?  All  happiness  is  in  this,  and  nothing 
bat  amazement,  sorrow,  perplexity  and  woe  out 
of  it.  Oh  !  let  me  be  kept  by  that  power,  and 
in  it  walk  with  God  in  His  pure  fear  ;  and  then 
I  matter  not  how  unseen  I  am,  or  how  little 
friendship  [  have  in  the  world.  Oh  Lord  !  thou 
knowest  what  I  have  yet  to  go  through,  but  my 
hope  is  in  thy  mercy  to  guide  and  support  me; 
and  then  I  need  not  be  doubtful,  nor  in  con- 
cern about  what  is  to  come  upon  me. 

il  The  foregoing  I  writ  before  I  went  to  Ed- 
monton, which  was  in  Sixth  month,  1680. 
And  as  if  I  were  to  go  thither  on  purpose  to 
be  proved  by  the  Lord,  according  to  what  I  had 
before  written,  and  to  be  exercised  by  Him  in  J 
all  things  that  were  in  my  view  when  I  set  my  i 
house  in  order,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  in  a  week's 
time  after  my  going  there,  to  visit  me  with  a 
violent  burning  fever,  beyond  what  I  ever  felt. 
Indeed,  it  was  very  tedious.  I  made  my  moan 
in  these  words,  i  Distress  !  distress  !'  feeling  as 
if  that  comprehended  sickness,  uneasiness, 
want  of  rest  and  comfortable  accommodation; 
it  being  a  school,  and  so  unquiet,  with  but  little 
attendance,  and  away  from  my  own  home, 
where  I  could  have  had  every  thing  I  needed. 

f<  I  had  scarcely  any  time  in  all  that  illness, 
that  I  could  have  taken  even  so  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  settling  of  my  af- 
fairs. The  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord 
having  put  into  my  heart  to  consider  that  it 
might  be  as  it  was  with  my  dear  husband,  that 
I  should  never  return  home  again.  These 
memorable  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  me"  I  now 
recount  this  3d  day  of  Second  month,  1681,  in  a 
thankful,  humble  sense  of  His  mercy,  being  in 
my  bed  still  unrecovered  of  that  forementioned 
illness,  which  commenced  eight  months  since. 

"  Now  it  is  upon  me,  in  the  holy  fear  of  the 
Lord,  to  declare  to  you,  my  dear  children,  of 
what  great  service  it  was  to  me  in  my  sickness, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  when  the 
Lord  visited  me.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  as- 
sure me  I  should  have  a  mansion,  according  to 
His  good  pleasure,  in  His  holy  habitation. 
Through  this  knowledge  I  was  left  in  a  quiet 
state,  out  of  any  feelings  of  the  sting  of  death  ; 
not  having  the  least  desire  to  live,  though  I 
did  not  witness  any  measure  of  triumph  and 
joy.  I  could  often  say  it  is  enough  that  I  am 
in  peace,  and  have  not  a  thought  day  nor  night 
of  anything  that  is  to  be  done  in  preparation 
for  my  going  hence.  j 

"  After  having  been  fourteen  days  ill  at  I 
Edmonton,  my  fever  greatly  abated,  and  in  a 


month's  time  from  that  I  came  from  thence  to 
Londou  in  some  degree  of  strength.  After 
being  seven  weeks  there,  the  Lord  brought  me 
home  again  to  my  own  house.  But  that  night 
I  was  smitten  again  with  sickness,  of  which  I 
remain  weak  and  low  to  this  day. 

"  27  th  of  4th  mo.,  1681. — As  I  was  waiting 
this  morning  on  the  Lord  with  some  of  my 
family,  I  found  an  inclination  in  my  mind  to 
mention  the  continuance  of  my  illness  to  this 
day,  which  from  the  time  of  being  first  visited 
wants  not  many  weeks  of  a  year.  In  all  that 
time,  such  has  been  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
to  me,  that,  as  was  said  of  Job,  '  in  all  this  he 
sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly,'  so  may 
I  say  that,  through  the  presence  of  God's  power 
with  me,  I  have  not  bad  a  murmuring  thought 
or  a  complaining  mind.  This  has  been  my  con- 
stant frame.  It  is  well  I  have  had  no  grievous 
thing  to  undergo,  except  these  late  sore  fits  of 
pain  so  full  of  anguish.  The  Lord  hath  gra- 
ciously stopped  my  desires  after  every  pleasant 
thing.  I  have  not  found  in  my  heart  to  ask  of 
Him  to  restore  me  to  my  former  health  and 
strength  ;  that  I  might  have  the  pleasantness  of 
my  natural  sleep,  or  be  able  to  walk  about  the 
house,  or  go  abroad  in  the  air,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  creation.  All  that  I  have  desired 
during  this  long  exercise  in  reference  to  my 
condition  hath  been  some  ease  in  my  fits  of 
pain.  For  this  I  have  earnestly  cried  to  the 
Lord  for  directions  to  some  means  of  help,  that 
I  might  have  the  pain  removed.  But,  save  in 
these  fits  of  suffering,  I  have  not  asked  anything 
of  the  Lord  concerning  life  or  health.  I  have 
waited  upon  Him  with  less  distraction  than 
when  in  health,  and  have  many  times  said 
within  myself,  Oh  !  this  is  very  sweet  and  easy. 
He  makes  my  bed  in  my  sickness,  and  holds 
my  eyes  waking  to  converse  with  Him. 

"  Death  hath  been  many  times  before  me,  on 
which  occasions  I  have  rather  embraced  it  than 
shrunk  from  it;  having  for  the  most  part  found 
a  kind  of  yielding  in  my  spirit  to  die.  I  had 
all  my  days  a  great  sense  of  death,  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  fear  of  it,  till  I  came  to  be  settled 
in  the  Truth ;  but  now  the  fear  of  death,  that 
is,  the  state  after  death,  is  removed.  Yet  there 
remaineth  still  a  deep  sense  of  the  passage ;  how 
strait,  hard,  and  difhcult  it  is  ;  even  in  some 
cases  to  those  over  whom  the  second  death  hath 
no  power." 

No  further  records  have  been  discovered  re- 
specting Mary  Penington,  who  died  on  the  18th 
of  Seventh-month,  1682,  at  Worminghurst, 
where  she  was  staying  with  her  daughter  Gu- 
lielma  Penn.  From  thence  her  remains  were 
taken  for  interment  to  Jordan's,  where  they 
were  laid  beside  those  of  her  husband. 


Clothe  yourselves  with  the  silk  of  piety,  with 
the  satin  "of  sanctity,  and  with  the  purple  of 
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modesty,  and  God  will  come  to  you.  Let  not  the 
ornaments  upon  your  backs  speak  out  the  vanity 
of  your  hearts. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  16,  1867. 


Educational. — From  the  Reports  of  the 
H. daily  press"  relative  to  the  proceedings  Of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  which  assembled  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  we 
compile  the  following  account  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  edu 
cation.  The  sessions  were  continued  for  sev 
eral  days  and  increased  in  interest.  The  names 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers  were 
registered,  and  the  audience  was  large  and  ap- 
preciative. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  the  County 
Superintendent,  W.  Warren  Woodruff, , briefly 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  alluded  to  the  important 
legislation  of  last  winter  which  made  it  obliga 
tory  upon  the  County  Superintendent  to  hold  at 
least  one  Institute  meeting  in  their  respective 
counties  each  year. 

He  reminded  the  teachers  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  under  their  care  18,000  chil- 
dren, and  that  in  order  to  perform  their  work 
well,  th'ey  must  learn  to  love  it.  He  considered 
that  the  advancement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  welfare  of  children  depended  upon  the 
individual  efforts  of  those  to  whom  was  entrust- 
ed the  responsibility  of  their  training. 

Prof.  Bailey,  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale 
College,  Conn.,  addressed  the  Institute  on  the 
subject  of  reading.  The  first  requisite  for  good 
reading  is  the  use  of  the  natural  voice.  There 
are  three  essentials :  you  must  be  heard,  under- 
stood, and,  if  possible,  felt.  The  first  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound ;  the  second, 
of  the  intention  or  meaning  of  the  author  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  third  requires  an  appreciation  of 
the  subject,  and  its  relations  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  hearers.  He  said  children  can  be  taught 
to  use  their  natural  voice  in  the  class,  if  they 
are  impressed  that  there  is  nothing  in  reading 
that  requires  any  other  than  the  common  tones 
they  use  when  at  play  or  at  home  telliug  their 
parents  of  the  day's  lesson  or  amusements.  If 
this  were  successfully  instilled,  the  reading 
classes  would  become  a  delight  to  the  teacher. 


Prof.  Birdsay  G.  Northrop,  of  Mass.,  former- 
ly Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
State,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  culture  of 
the  sensibilities.  There  is  so  much  contained 
in  his  remarks  that  we  give  them  very  nearly 
as  reported  by  "  The  Press." 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SENSIBILITIES. 

Most  men  are  more  controlled  by  the  sensi- 
bilities than  by  the  intellect;  emotion  is  the 
celestial  fire  which  lights  up  every  act  of  man. 
It  is  not  logic  alone  that  sways  men,  but  logic 
on  fire.  It  is  our  sensibilities  that,  through 
their  cultivation,  make  men  and  women  power- 
ful to  achieve  and  enjoy.  The  teacher  must 
exist  progressively  if  he  would  be  successful  j  he 
must  not  get  into  the  ruts. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  sensibilities  earliest 
aroused  in  children.  It  is  to  the  mind  what 
appetite  is  to  the  body;  it  is  the  impelling  pow- 
er to  the  cultivation  of  genius  in  the  adult;  so 
you  must  use  it  in  exciting  the  child  to 
study. 

Foremost  in  importance  among  the  sensibili- 
ties are  the  affections ;  the  intellect  attracts  a 
fleeting  admiration  ;  the  affections  not  only  win 
but  retain  love  and  esteem.  Intellect  is  like  an 
iceberg,  unless  it  is  sustained  and  softened  by 
the  affections. 

The  sensibilities  are  capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  culture.  The  will  must  direct  this. 
The  affections  are  cultivated  by  the  doing  of 
little  deeds  of  kindness  to  those  around  us. 
Those  who  wait  for  great  opportunities  to  show 
their  benevolence,  seldom  grow  out  of  the  in- 
herent selfishness  of  their  natures. 

The  affections  should  be  the  subject  of  early 
training;  then  they  become  not  only  the  great- 
est ornament  of  men's  lives,  but  the  great 
source-of  their  growth  and  happiness.  Nothing 
is  cheaper  in  this  world  than  kindness,  and 
nothing  accomplishes  more.  It  is  said  the 
lamented  Lincoln  never  lost  his  temper  during 
his  trying  term  of  office — a  glorious  example  to 
all.  Socrates  kept  silent  when  angered ;  this 
is  a  good  rule  for  all  to  obey ;  by  so  doing  they 
will  escape  much  misery. 

The  philanthropist  has  his  reward  at  every 
moment  of  life;  his  good  deeds  blossom  into 
fragrance  on  every  side  of  his  daily  pathway. 
Home  is  the  place  in  which  the  affections  should 
be  assiduously  cultivated.  The  hope  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  homes  of  America !  The  heart  will 
never  forget  the  influences  of  a  home  where 
love  was  the  guiding  principle  in  early  days  : 
the  child  who  truly  loves  a  good  mother  and 
reverences  his  father,  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  will  not,  cannot,  go  far  astray.  The  heart  of 
a  devoted  mother  has  been  well  called  the  master- 
piece of  creation. 

The  spleen  of  parents  and  teachers  is  respon- 
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sible  for  much  of  the  unhappiness  and  errors  o 
their  children  in  after  years.    Let  parents  b 
careful  that  they  make  home  the  happiest  spo 
the  children  can  know  or  find,  and  they  will  not 
seek  unhallowed  pleasure  in  those  resorts  where 
sin  and  crime  are  first  looked  upon. 

Cultivate  the  art  of  conversation  among  your 
children.  This  is  too  much  neglected,  as  is  well 
attested  by  the  scarcity  of  good  conversation- 
alists in  society. 

Happiness  is  one  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  a 
true  life ;  do  not  restrain  your  children  in  their 
desires  to  enjoy  the  happy  spirits  of  youth  ;  it 
is  necessary  to  their  mental,  moral,  and  physi 
cal  welfare  that  they  have  daily  recreation.  Pro- 
vide entertainment  that  you  can  approve  of  at 
home,  and  help  your  children  enjoy  it  by  join- 
ing with  them  as  much  as  you  may. 

A  love  of  the  beautiful  is  another  one  of  the 
sensibilities  that  should  be  zealously  cultivated, 
commencing  with  your  children  when  they  can 
first  appreciate  the  loveliness  of  a  simple  flower, 
a  tinted  cloud,  or  the  starry  skies.  A  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  thus  instilled,  will  be  a  source  of 
happiness  and  refined  enjoyment  through  life. 

The  affections  were  most  perfectly  cultivated 
in  the  character  of  the  great  Teacher ;  indeed 
they  were  the  fountain  whence  came  the  loveli- 
est deeds  of  His  life,  the  secret  of  the  homage 
and  love  which  millions  of  loyal  human  hearts 
have  given  Him  through  eighteen  centuries. 

Mary  Howe  Smith,  teacher  of  Geography 
and  History  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  gave  lessons  on  Geography 
Teaching.  The  course  she  advised  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  then  its  form, 
size  and  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and 
water  must  be  considered. 

"  After  which,  teach  of  the  surface,  then  the 
drainage  of  that  surface  ;  this  part  of  the  study 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
logical  connection  between  one  branch  of  the 
subject  and  nearly  all  its  other  parts  :  thus  the 
surface,  by  its  declination  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, determines  the  course  of  rivers,  which  in 
turn  decide  to  some  extent  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  character  of  the  products  thereof ; 
and  upon  these  depend,  in  a  measure,  the  races 
of  men  and  the  kind  of  animals  to  be  found  in 
these  localities. 

The  speaker  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of 
teaching  geography  from  this  starting  point ; 
showed  how  easy  it  was  to  lead  the  pupil  to  de- 
termine the  details  of  this  branch  of  knowledge 
almost  intuitively,  by  first  teaching  certain  lead- 
ing principles  and  laws,  and  pointing  out  the 
logical  sequence  thereto. 

She  illustrated  her  method  of  teaching  pri- 
mary geography  by  supposing  the  institute  to 
be  a  class  of  juveniles,  the  speaker — teacher — 


had  her  pupils  name  the  streets  around  the  hall 
— school-room — the  principal  public  buildings, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  the  country.  In  the 
meantime  she  mapped  an  outline  of  all  these 
points  upon  the  board  ;  the  nearest  villages 
were  delineated  upon  this  map.  She  then  went 
on  to  explain  how  the  teachers  in  the  country 
schools  would  use  this  plan  in  mapping  the 
school  grounds  and  the  school  district.  As  an 
individual  exercise  for  each  pupil,  they  should 
be  taught  to  draught  their  parents*  farms.  The 
next  work  would  be  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  animals  indigenous  to  their  own  country, 
then  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  more  advanced  classes, 
the  causes  which  decide  the  industries  of  the 
citizens,  the  kind  of  domestic  animals  needed, 
and  why  villages  have  been  located  where 
they  are  found  in  the  country,  may  be  queried 
after  and  ascertained.  If  this  plan  is  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  results,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  geography  will  be  attained.  As  it  has  been 
taught  in  the  past,  it  too  often  happens  that  even 
adults  can  only  think  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
as  a  yellow  spot  on  the  map.  Such  teaching 
has  no  real  value,  because  the  results  are  with- 
out any  practical  significance. 

In  the  study  of  geography  pupils  must  ac- 
quire a  good  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
units,  an  inch,  a  foot,  or  a  mile.  The  first  may 
be  taught  on  the  blackboard ;  the  latter  from 
their  walks  to  and  fromyhome.  The  speaker's 
present  idea  of  a  mile  was  derived  from  her 
memory  of  such  an  early  lesson.  She  showed 
upon  the  board  the  manner  of  teaching  the  dif- 
ference between  vertical  aud  horizontal  lines — 
her  plan  of  mapping  was  shown  by  draughting 
upon  the  board  the  outline  of  South  America — 
naming  each  gulf,  bay,  and  cape  thereon  at  the 
same  time,  finishing  the  whole  in  one  or  two 
minutes ;  then  as  rapidly  as  before,  indicating 
and  naming  the  islands  on  the  coast,  the  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  and  towns  in  the  interior. 
She  said  this  might  seem  difficult  to  the  unin- 
itiated, but  that  it  was  quite  easy  and  practicable 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  instructor's 
own  primary  classes  in  the  Normal  School  in 
Oswego.  N.  Y.,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
lessons,  given  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
readily  acquire  the  facility  of  draughting  maps 
as  correctly  and  quickly  as  she  had  done,  and 
also  at  the  same  moment,  naming  each  geographi- 
cal feature  drawn;  more  than  this,  they  would 
immediately  discover  and  name  any  fault  in  the 
teacher's  draught,  and  quickly  correct  it.  She 
always  encouraged  her  classes  to  criticise  her 
work ;  teachers  should  not  fear  their  pupils' 
criticism  ;  the  speaker  always  felt  complimented 
thereby,  because  it  proved  that  her  previous 
labors  had  not  been  in  vain." 

She  spoke  of  the  old  plan  of  teaching  the 
productions  of  a  country,  and  proved  it  to  be 
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very  deficient.  A  better  way  was  to  classify 
these  productions — wheat  and  corn  being  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  great  divisions,  and 
rice  and  cotton  of  another.  Then  teach  the 
general  boundaries  within  which  these  are 
grown,  and  afterwards  determine  in  what  partic- 
ular portions  they  are  best  produced. 

The  vegetation  of  the  North  Ameican  conti- 
nent was  considered.  The  eastern  part  having 
abundant  moisture,  also  possessed  a  fine  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  :  the  contrary  conditions 
existing  in  the  West  in  regard  to  moisture,  there 
was  le^s  vegetation.  The  prairies  had  a  good 
vegetation. 

She  had  not  time  to  refer  tothe  animals  or 
races  of  the  continent,  but  would  proceed  to  its 
political  geography,  and  would  confine  her 
remarks  to  our  own  United  States. 

Its  position  was  referred  to  and  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom ;  next  she  pointed  out  the 
unrivalled  advantages  which  we  have  from  our 
inland  Jakes  and  river  systems,  and  great  extent 
of  ocean  coast.  Our  climate  was  spoken  of  as 
deciding,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  connection 
with  the  other  points  named,  the  occupations  of 
our  citizens.  She  showed  how  the  water- powers 
on  our  rivers  and  oW  coal  regions  made  one 
portion  a  manufacturing  region  ;  and  why  other 
portions  became  agricultural  in  their  character. 
The  great  mountain  regions  of  the  far  West 
were  not  fitted,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys,  for  either  of  these  pursuits,  but  they 
were  by  nature  specially  adapted  to  mining. 

Commerce  was  next  considered:  Our  do- 
mestic commerce  was  very  large,  because  of  the 
varied  characteristics  and  products  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  thereof.  Our  foreign  commerce  grew 
out  of  the  richness  of  our  soil  and  the  abundance 
of  our  staple  products,  which  we  exchanged 
for  the  luxuries  of  life  from  other  nations. 

The  towns  and  cities  were  next  spoken  of, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  their  location  pointed 
out,  it  being  dependent  upon  the  occupations  o*' 
the  people  and  the  water  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  reporter  says — "The  instruction  upon 
this  subject  to  the  Institute  has  been  so  popular 
that  the  teachers  are  delighted  to  know  they 
can  have  a  series  of  text-books  that  will  enable, 
them  thoroughly  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  plan  and  introduce  it  in  their  school  rooms. 

Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey,  has,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  (whose  services  are  handsomely 
acknowledged  in  the  author's  preface,)  pre- 
pared a  complete  series  of  geographical  books, 
"Primary,"  "Common  Schools,"  and  "Teach- 
ers" editions — together  with  a  splendid  set  of 
modern  and  ancient  wall  maps,  which  make  a 
perfect  whole.    This  series  is  published  by 


Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  letter 
press  is  splendid,  and  the  maps  and  engravings 
in  the  text-books  are  the  finest  that  have  yet 
been  produced  in  illustration  of  this  important 
branch  of  study.  Professor  Agassiz  says  of 
them:  "Incomparably  superior  to^  anything 
published." 

Every  teacher  attending  the  institute  will 
desire  to  adopt  them,  so  evident  is  it  to  them, 
from  'Mrs.  Smith's  instructions,  that  they  con- 
tain the  principles  of  the  best  system  of  teach- 
ing geography. 

Other  branches  of  knowledge  were  interest- 
ingly introduced,  and  will  be  noticed  in  a 
future  number. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Richmond, 
Tnd.,  on  the  .36th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Caleb  El- 
liott, of  West  ^Liberty,  Iowa,' to  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Maulsby. 


Died,  on  the  2d  inst ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law  Dr.  F.  Flagg,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  George 
Craft,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  valued  member 
of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 

morning  of  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  James  F. 
Leys,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  Married  only  a 
few  short  months,  and  separated  from  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  by  an  ocean's  width,  he  clung 
fondly  to  the  one  tie  he  had  upon  earth,  and  which 
he  held  to  be  most  sacred,  until  called  to  his  God. 
Then  with  calm  resignation  he  rendered  up  his  life 
"a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the 

16th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Restore  S.  Lamb,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  An  approved  minister,  our  | 
deceased  friend  travelled  much  in  Truth's  service, 
laboring  by  precept  and  example  to  benefit  his  fellow 
men.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  an  in- 1 
sidious  disease  gradually  destroyed  his  bodily  pow- 
ers, .placing  him  in  a  state  of  almost  infantile  de- 
pendence.  During  this  long  period  of  suffering  he 
maintained  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  steadily  at- 
tending  meetings,  and  evidencing  by  patience  his 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Sallie  F., 

daughter  of  Mahlon  I.  and  Frances  T.  Jannev,  aged 
18  months ;  a  member  of  Springboro  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  4th  of  Eleventh  month,  186Y, 

at  her  residence,  Darby,  Pa.,  Priscilla,  widow  of 
Abner  Davis,  in  her  79th  year. 

 ,  on  First  day,  10th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867, 

at  Darby,  Pa.,  Martha,  widow  of  John  Bunting,  in 
her  82d  year. 

 ,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on   the  evening  of 

Eleventh  month  9th,  1867,  Benjamin  Ferris,  in  his 
88th  year. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  near  A4- 

tleborough,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa.,  of  consumption,  Mary  R., 
daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and  Sarah  R.  Paxson,  in  the 
31st  year  of,  her  age;  a  member  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  young  woman  bore  her 
extreme  suffering  with  a  meeK  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
often  expressed  a  desire  that  she  might  be  supported 
to  the  end,  and  that  she  might  be  fouud  ready  when- 
ever the  final  summons  came.  Ber  desire,  we  be- 
lieve, was  mercifully  granted,  and  she  was  fully  as- 
sured of  an  acceptance  with  her  Heavenly  Father, 
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Died,  on  the  24th  of  fourth  month,  1864,  near  At- 
tleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Sallie,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  IJ.  and  Sarah  R.  Paxson,  in  the  13th 
year  of  her  age;  also  a  member  of  Middletown  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

agent's  notice. 

In  writing  to  persons  on  business  of  our  own,  re- 
questing information  or  suggesting  a  reply  for  our 
benefit,  we  should  always  remember  to  enclose  a 
postage  stamp,  or  stamped  envelope,  to  meet  this 
expense. 

I  receive  a  great  many  letters  relating  to  business 
connected  with  my  office.  The  expense  of  replies  to 
most  of  these  properly  belongs  to  the  different 
branches  of  my  business  ;  quite  a  number  do  not. 

But  I  am  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  of  inquiry 
on  various  subjects,  some  of  which  are  entirely  for- 
eign to  any  part  of  my  business  ;  of  interest,  perhaps, 
to  the  writer  only.  Sometimes — and  very  properly — 
provision  is  made  for  a  reply,  but  generally  not. 
Some  are  sent  me  to  forward  to  persons  with  whose 
particular  address  it  is  supposed  (or  perhaps  ex- 
pressed) the  writer  is  unacquainted;  some  of  these 
require  re-mailiug.  It  is  unpleasant  thus  to  make 
allu;ion  to  these  setming  trijles, — but  this  term,  from 
long  use,  loses  its  fitness  ! 

Although  I  have  plenty  of  business,  I  am  willing 
still  to  render  my  friends  such  services  as  my  time 
and  ability  will  admit  of ;  but  hereafter,  no  one  need 
expect  me  to  give  attention  to  letters  of  the  two  last 
named  classes,  unless  they  bring  with  them  the 
necessary  accompaniments. 

Philada.,  11th  mo.  7.  Emmor  Comly,  Agent. 

friends'  association  for  the  aid  and  ele 
vation  of  the  freedmen. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  Eleventh  montb 
20th,  at  1\  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House, 
(Monthly  Meeting  Room.)  Interesting  statements 
may  be  expected  from  one  who  has  been  among  this 
people. 

J.  M.  Ellis, 
Anne  Cooper 


Clerks. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Eleventh  mo.  19th,  Reading  of  Essays,  Declama- 
tions, &c,  by  members. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEET- 
ING OF  MEN  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  571.) 

Twenty-ninth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the 
week. — The  meeting  entered  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  the  state  of  Society,  and  proceeded 
therein  through  this  sitting,  that  in  the  after- 
noon, and  part  of  the  sitting  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th,  under  the  solemnizing  influence  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  during  which 
many  living  testimonies  were  borne,  tending  to 
encourage  all  in  a  firm  trust  in  the  reality  and 
efficiency  of  the  great  principles  and  testimo 
nies  held  by  our  religious  Society  

The  subject  of  adopting  a  different  mode  of 
appointing  members  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, which  was  referred  to  this  Meeting  from 
last  year,  being  now  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed 
at  a  former  sitting  for  the  revision  of  our  Bjok 
of  Discipline. 


It  being  believed  that  an  advantage  would 
arise  from  having  an  official  correspondent  for 
each  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Monthly 
Meetings  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  each 
of  our  ^Quarterly  Meetings  is  directed  to  for- 
ward, in  its  report  to  this  Meeting  next  year, 
the  name  of  a  suitable  Friend  for  a  Correspon- 
dent for  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  for  each  of 
its  constituent  Monthly  Meetings ;  and  there- 
after each  year,  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
any  change  that  may  occur  in  such  Correspon- 
dents, in  order  that  a  correct  list  may  be  an- 
nually published  in  our  Extracts. 

The  following  report  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Fair  Hill  Fund  was  received  and  read,  and 
it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Meeting, 
viz.  : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

The  Trustees  in  charge  of  the  Fair  Hill  Fund 
report  that  they  have  received  for  interest  since 
last  year,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollars, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  four  hundred  dollars 
reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  has 
been  paid  to  the  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  some  of  our 
Friends  in  Virginia,  who  have  been  stripped  of 
their  property  by  the  late  war,  as  directed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  . 

Thirty-first  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  week. 
— The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  endeavor  to  embody  some  of  the  exercises  of 
the  Meeting,  now  produced  the  following  min- 
ute, which  was  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
embodied  in  our  printed  extracts  for  the  benefit 
of  our  absent  members,  viz.  : 

The  attendance  here  of  delegates  from  the 
Meetings  for  Sufferings — or  Representative 
Committees — of  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  coriespond,  in  order  to  confer 
with  us  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  has  im- 
parted to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  interest. 

A  painful  solicitude  has  been  awakened  in 
our  minds  by  the  accounts  received  of  the  deso- 
lating war  between  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  National  forces,  and  we  earn- 
estly desire  that  such  just  and  humane  meas- 
ures may  be  pursed  as  will  put  an  end  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  secure  a  lasting  peace 
with  that  afflicted  people. 

The  warning  voices  of  some  of  the  faithful 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  were  heard 
very  early  in  our  opening  sitting,  calling  our 
attention  to  the  fundamental  principle  and 
foundation  stone  of  our  organization — the  light 
of  truth  in  the  soid,  as  our  all  sufficient  guide  ; 
and  renewing  the  injunctions  o17  that  devoted 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  "  George  Fox,"  "  to 
mind  the  light,"  and  <l  hold  all  our  Meetings  in 
the  authority  of  Truth,"  may  we  remember  that 
it  is  not  our  own  woik  we  are  engaged  in,  but 
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the  Lord's  work  ;  and,  to  promote  it  availingly, 
ve  must  seek  for  the  qualification  that  comes 
from  him.  It  is  only  under  this  qualifying  in- 
fluence that  we  can  enter  into  the  held  of  labor, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  andJionor  of 
the  great  Husbandman. 

On  considering  the  condition  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  our  short-comings  in  relation  to 
the  Christian  testimonies  we  have  to  bear  be- 
fore the  world,  the  Meeting  was  baptized  into 
a  feeling  sense  of  our  great  responsibility  to  the 
Author  of  all  our  blessings.  We  feel  assured 
there  is  no  less  need  now  than  at  any  former 
period,  for  upholding  the  testimonies  of  Truth, 
and  that  the  dedicated  followers  of  the  Lamb 
will  always  be  led  in  the  narrow  path  of  self 
denial.  '  - 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  shall  we  do 
to  increase  the  attendance  at  our  meetings  ?  it 
was  shown  that  nothing  can  effect  this  purpose 
and  gather  us  as  a  people,  but  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  spirit  in  the  soul.  The  animal  man 
must  be  subject  to  the  spiritual,  and  the  spirit- 
ual man  to  God.  Encouragement  was  held 
forth  to  Friends  residing  in  places  where  our 
meetings  are  small  and  neglected,  and  where 
vocal  ministry  is  seldom  heard.  They  may,  by 
watchfulness  and  obedierco,  have  access  to  the 
"  true  Tabernacle  which  God  hath  pitched,  and 
not  man,"  and  there  they  may  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  which  gives  life  to  the  soul. 

By  this  means  a  living  ministry  would  be 
found  to  increase  among  us,  and  though  in  the 
beginning  it  is  usually  in  "weakness,  and  fear, 
and  much  trembling,"  yet  by  the  exercise  of 
the  gift,  in  humility,  it  grows  and  affords  edifi- 
cation to  the  church. 

The  language  of  George  Fox  on  this  subject 
is  worthy  .of  especial  notice  and  remembrance. 
In  one  of  his  epistles  he  writes  :  "  All  my  dear 
friends  in  the  noble  seed  of  God,  who  have 
known  his  power,  life  and  presence  among  you, 
let  it  be  your  joy  to  hear  or  see  the  springB  of 
life  break  forth  in  any,  through  which  ye  have 
all  unity  in  the  same  feeling,  life  and  power." 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration  has 
been  held  forth  amongst  us  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  of  Jesus,  "Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  the  language  of  Paul,  "  That 
is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual." 
The  seed  of  Divine  life  implanted  in  man  by 
the  Author  of  our  being,  if  permitted  to  grow 
and  overshadow  the  soul,  will  bring  forth  fruits 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
But,  in  order  that  this  growth  may  take  place, 
there  is  a  work  required  on  our  part,  to  keep 
clear  the  ground  of  ^he  heart,  and  eradicate 
from  it  every  pernicious  plant. 

We  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  exercise  to- 
wards those  who,  through  weakness  or  unwatch- 


fulness,  may  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  * 
rectitude,  or  have  failed  to  comply  strictly  with  r 
the  rules  of  our  Discipline,  a  spirit  of  restoring 
love,  remembering  that  it  is  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  to  restore,  rather  than  to  cut  off. 
If  we  rely  only  on  rules  of  order  to  keep  our 
members  in  the  enclosure,  we  shall  find  briars* 
and  thorns  to  grow  where  we  expected  fruit. 

The  tenderness  and  gospel  love  recommended  ! 
by  Geo.  Fox,  in  dealing  with  offenders,  was  re-iL 
vived  in  our  Meeting.    He  says :  "  Now  con-  I 
cerning  Gospel  order;  though  the  doctrine  of  j 
Jesus  Christ  requireth  his  people  to  admonish 
a  brother  or  sister  twice,  before  .they  tell  the 
church,  yet  that  limiteth  none,  so  that  they  shall T 
use  no  longer  forbearance  before  they  tell  the  I 
church,  but  that  they  shall  not  less  than  twice, 
admonish  their  broiher  or  sister  before  they 
tell  the  church.    And  it  is  desired  of  all,  that ... 
before  they  publicly  complain,  they  wait  in  the  L 
power  of  God,  to  feel  if  there  is  no  more  re-  | 
quired  of  them  to  their  brother  or  sister,  be-  J 
fore  they  expose  him  or  her  to  the  church  ;  let  Jj 
this  be  weightily  considered."    "And  further,  I 
when  the  church  is  told,  and  the  party  admon-  L 
ished  by  the  church  again  and  again,  and  be  or  J 
they  remain  still  insensible  and  unreconciled,  let  f 
not  final  judgment  go  forth  against  him  or  her  J 
until  every  one  of  the  Meeting  has  cleared  his  % 
or  her  conscience,  that  if  anything  be  upon  " 
any,  to  further  visit  such  transgressor,  they  may 
clear  themselves,  that  if  possible  the  party  may 
be  reached  and  saved." 

During  the  several  sitttings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  we  have  been  comforted  and  refreshed 
by  the  evidences  of  Divine  life  and  love  felt 
among  us,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  ascribe 
thanksgiving  unto  that  Eternal  Power  who 
rules  the  universe,  and  yet  condescends  to  visit 
his  creature  man. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  Essays 
of  Epistles  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  produced  one  em- 
bodying the  minute  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Meeting,  which  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  tran- 
scribe, sign  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  and  for- 
ward to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Genesee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  re- 
spectively. 

The  Committee  continued  from  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  giving  aid  toward  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Friends  in  Virginia  who 
had  suffered  loss  of  property  from  the  war,  pro-  m 


duced  the  following  report,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Meeting  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  therein  contained,  the  Commit- 
tee was  released. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Fair  Hill  Fund  were 
directed  to  pay  the  balance  of  $554.84,  men- 
tioned therein,  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

The  Committee  continued  from  last  year  on 
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the  subject  of  Schools  in  Virginia,  report  that 
;hey  have  attended  to  the  service,  and  that  their 
sxpenditurea  on  account  of  this  concern  of  the 
STearly  Meeting  has  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
;wo  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars.     The  in 
;erest  from  the  Pair  Hill  Fund,  paid  to  us  by 
>rder  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has  discharged 
line  hundred  dollars  of  the  indebtedness  in- 
surred  last  year,  leaving,  with  the  expenditures 
>f  the  present  year,  a  balance  due  us  of  five 
mndred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  eighty-four 
sents,  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  next  iu- 
erest  money  received  from  the  same  source. 

The  committee  are  of  the  judgment  that 
urther  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  this  con- 
iern  does  not  appear  to  be  needed,  and  there- 
ore  ask  to  be  released,  if  it  meets  the  approval 
if  the  Meeting.  ...... 

The  meeting  directed  our  Treasurer  to  pay 
he  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  Elkanah 
fawcett,  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  house 
n  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  which  Friends' 
Ineetings  are  being  held  since  the  destruction 
If  their  meeting-house  during  the  war. 
I  A  concern  was  weightily  spread  before  this 
Meeting,  in  regard  to  the  care  of  our  distant, 
fteglected  meetings;  and  after  weighty  con- 
sideration, it  was  concluded  to  refer  the  subject 
Ho  Friends  appointed  to  consider  what  course 
■hall  be  adopted  to  give  relief  to  the  concern, 
Ind  if  it  shall  be  thought  best  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  our  dif- 
ferent  meetings,  as   way  opens  therefor,  to 
wring  forward  the  names  of  suitable  Friends  to 
■onstitute  such  committee. 
[  On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  commit- 
jpe  on  the  Indian  concern  produced  a  report,* 
ffirhich  was  read,  and  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
labors  of  the  committee  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned. 

1  The  committee  appointed  during  this  morn- 
ing's sitting  produced  the  following  report, 
lphich  was  approved,  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
Mere  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  made,  believing,  that  although 
Ihose  who  engage  therein  may  feel  weak,  help 
Brom  the  true  and  Eternal  Source  will  be  given 
W  all  who  humbly  "  ask"  and  *'  seek"  therefor  : 

Wo  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 
M  The  Joint  Committee  of  men  and  women 
Jfriends  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
jilt  visiting  our  distant  and  neglected  meetings, 
-Jb  way  may  open,  report :  That  we  have  de- 
liberated upon  the  subject  under  a  weighty 
Jpncern  to  be  rightly  directed,  and  have  con- 
cluded to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
It  advise  each  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  to  per 
Jprm  this  service  within  its  own  borders,  by 
Jne  appointment  of  suitable  committees  to  visit, 
Ja  Gospel  loye,  the  subordinate  meetings  and 

*  Which  will  be  published  next  week. 


isolated  Friends.  And  further,  that  Friends 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  feel  this 
concern,  be  encouraged  to  apply  to  their  respec- 
tive Monthly  Meetings  for  minutes  of  concur- 
rence to  co  operate  with  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Committees. 

We  propose  also,  that  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings  be  requested  to  report  to  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting  their  progress  in  this  service.  ' 

With  feelings  of  reverent  thankfulness  for 
the  mercies  and  favors  still  continued  to  us, 
and  the  evidence  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
us  throughout  the  several  sittings  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  notwithstanding  the  many  deficiencies 
which  exist  among  us,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  still  condescends  to  favor  us  with  the 
smile  of  His  countenance,  bestowing  the  spirit 
of  discernment,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
perform  his  work, 

The  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the 
Divine  Will. 

Benj.  Hallowell,  Clerk. 


ANGELS. 

"Oh,  messengers  of  God,  are  ye  beside  us  ? 

Fair,  loving  angels,  are  ye  tarrying  nigh 
With  gentle  hands  ever  outstretched  to  guide  us?" 

We  ask  in  childhood,  looking  to  the  sky; 

Drinking  its  dazzling  depths  with  eyes  unfailing, 
Unshadowed  by  the  budding  April  treps, 

While  a  mysterious,  sudden  hush  prevailing, 
Seems  to  hold  back  the  voice  of  bird  and  breeze 

In  watchful  awe,  and  willow  bloom3,  half  broken, 
Leap  from  our  hands,  forgetful  of  their  hold, 

Because  our  souls  are  listening  for  some  token, 
Waiting  for  some  bright  presence  to  unfold 

Its  glory  to  our  eyes, — in  lily  vesture, 

With  silver  wings,  and  dimly  shining  hair, 

Meeting  our  earnest  gaze  with  loving  gesture, 

And  eyes  that  long  unseen  have  watched  us  there. 

And  on  through  life,  longing  for  bands  to  guide  U3, 
Our  hearts  repeat  again,  with  yearning  sigh, 

"Oh,  messengers  of  God,  are  ye  beside  us  ? 
Strong,  loving  angels,  are  ye  tarrying  nigh  ?" 

And  asking  so,  we  learn  the  lessons  slowly  ; 

Each  day's  $vents  may  be  an  angel  sent 
With  messages  for  the  trustful  heart  and  lowly, 

That  holds  no  idol  of  self-made  intent. 

Yea,  the  daily  things  our  senses  greeting, 

The  green  bud  bursting  in  the  dusky  hedge ; 
The  solemn  clouds  through  evening  silence  fleeting 

Above  some  city  house-top's  blackened  edge  ; 
The  fame  of  Christian  deeds,  whereat  we  wonder, 

And  hear  in  them  a  voice  that  calls  us  oa ; 
The  sight  of  means,  whereby  good  deeds  we  ponder, 

Turn  by  occasion  into  good  deeds  done; 
A  smile  unasked,  a  wayside  salutation, 

The  cloudless  brightness  of  some  household  face, 
By  these  how  often  God  sends  forth  salvation, 

To  souls  that  faint  in  their  appointed  place. 
Nor  always  are  they  messengers,  whose  beauty 

Is  to  our  gaze  revealed  without  disguise ; 
They  meet  us  too  in  form  of  sternest  duty, 

Whose  guerdon  far  in  the  hereafter  lies. 
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AH  hours  of  sorrow,  all  distress  and  danger, 

The  coming  of  a  thousand  daily  cares, 
Aye,  death  itself  may  enter  as  a  stranger, 
And  prove  an  angel  honored  unawares  1 

"  English  Lyrics" 

 ■ — i  <■»  ■  

THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 
BY  LUCRETIA  P.  HALE, 
"   (Continued  from  page  574.) 

~Do  you  think  ih\s  is  a  dull  lesson  and  has 
little  to  do  with  the  Flora  of  Plants?  Are 
we  not  bound  to  consider,  you  ask,  the  beauty 
of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit3,  and  not  tire  our 
heads  with  thinking  of  their  use  ? 

That  little,  but  very  tiresome  word  use, — why 
did  it  ever  come  into  the  language,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  plaguing  children?  And  we 
elders  acknowledge  that  we  are  tired  of  the 
books  that  are  always  trying  to  instruct  chil- 
dren, and  pretending  that  they  ought  to  be  use- 
ful. A  useful  child  !  It  calls  up  the  pictures 
of  worn-out  children  working  in  factories, — of 
tired  little  girls  in  crowded  streets,  old  before 
their  time,  laboring  for  father  and  mother,  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters, — of  news  boys, 
never  having  time  to  play!  No  :  let  a  child 
be  a  child  while  it  will.  Their  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  are  not  so  wondrous  as  elder  years 
paint  them,  out  of  their  fancy  or  misleading 
memories  of  some  few  gay  hours.  Do  not  heap 
upon  them  the  pains  and  responsibilities  that 
come  with  the  growth  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

But  as  for  our  joy  of  the  flowers, — it  is  surely 
enhanced  to  think  of  all  the  beautiful  uses  it 
has.  And  just  at  this  season,  when  the  year's 
leaves  are  floating  down  the  wind,  it  would 
seem  ungrateful  not  to  think  of  all  the  cheerful, 
unselfish  work  they  have  been  so  gay  over  all 
summer  long.  A  child  is  no  less  a  child  when 
it  is  cheerful  all  through  a  hot  day's  journey, 
or  unselfishly  gives  the  largest  cocoa-nut  cake 
to  a  younger  brother.  So  it  will  do  us  no  harm 
to  think  a  little  of  the  glad  gifts  these  very 
leaves  have  brought  us.  For  all  these  services 
we  have  to  thank  the  plants.  Not  only  do  they 
purify  the  air  for  animals;  they  also  produce 
all  the  food  and  fabric  of  animals.  Neither  the 
herbivorous  nor  the  carnivorous  animals  can  ori- 
ginate any  organic  matter.  They  destroy  and  de- 
compose it;  they  take  it  ready  made  from  plants. 
And  we,  men,  women  and  children, — even  when 
we  are  not  Nebuchadnezzars  ourselves,  and  do 
not  directly  take  in  the  lettuce  and  spinach  and 
green  peas, — yet  accept  it  in  the  fabric  of  the 
animals  we  eat.  We  accept  it,  as  I  have  said, 
in  our  beef  and  mutton  and  veal. 

When  you  see  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and  the 
calves,  you  little  think  how  they  are  cropping 
up  fat  for  you.  But  the  fat  of  these  animals  is 
mostly  drawn  from  the  oily  and  waxy  matters 
in  the  vegetables  that  make  their  food.  They 
take  what  they  need,  then  breathe  out,  by  way 
of  return  to  the  vegetables,  the  carbonic  acid , 


and  water  that  these  want.  What  a  different 
food  is  ham  from  acorns  !  Yet  even  a  pig  can 
bring  about  the  change.  What  would  you  do 
for  your  sandwiches  if  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't? 

Is  it  not  a  happy  thing  that  we  do  not  have 
to  fight  with  the  plants  for  our  food,  but  that 
what  they  want  to  take  we  cannot  bear,  and 
what  we  dislike  they  are  willing  to  feed  and 
flourish  upon  ? 

And  not  only  do  we  enjoy  and  flourUh  upon 
this  food,  prepared  for  us  by  other  animals;  we 
too  find  it  stored  for  us  in  the  many  fruits  we 
have  been  considering.  What  admirable  places 
are  the  Autumn  Agricultural  Fairs  to  learn  this  ! 
There  you  can  see  the  various  chests,  differing 
one  from  another,  in  which  our  vegetable  food  is 
stored, — wheat  and  squashes,  pears,  tomatoes 
and  watermelons,  side  by  side. 

And  how  gayly  and  happily  have  .the  leaves 
done  all  this  !  Even  when  they  must  drop 
away  and  die,  they  have  not  put  on  any  color  of 
mourning,  but  the  maple,  the  sumach — many 
of  the  trees — appear  then  in  their  gayest  and 
most  gorgeous  tints. 

It  is  left  for  some  of  the  little  chemists  that 
read  this,  perhaps,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  these 
bright  colors,  and  why  it  is  that  they  are  more 
brilliant  with  us  than  in  other  countries.  The 
frost  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  autumn  co- 
lors, for  often  in  July  or  August  a  single  tree 
among  the  maples  turns  scarlet  or  crimson, 
while  the  other  trees  are  still  green.  The  red 
maple  has  evidently  a  fondness  for  its  bright 
colors,  for  early  in  the  spring  it  puts  its  seed- 
vessels  into  deep  red;  and  the  little,  young 
yearling  maples,  as  we  have  seen,  hurry  to  show 
what  family  they  belong  to,  by  putting  their 
few  leaves  into  gay  colors. 

It  may  be  the  transparency  of  our  atmos- 
phere, says  Mr.  Emerson,  and  therefore  the 
greater  intensity  of  the  light,  that  gives  the 
greater  glow  to  our  autumnal  foliage, — "  the 
same  cause  which  renders  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  by  night,  and  which  clothes 
our  flowering  plants  with  more  numerous  flow- 
ers, and  those  of  richer  and  deeper  tints, — giv- 
ing somewhat  of  tropical  splendor  to  our  really 
colder  parallels  of  latitude/'  We  have  no  right 
to  consider  our  autumn  days  the  "  saddest  of 
the  year."  Not  only  maples  and  sumachs,  but 
the  oaks,  put  on  their  most  brilliant  colors. 
There  are  scarlet  oaks  and  crimson  oaks, — spots 
of  color  that  shine  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  that 
glow  when  the  sun  is  out, — yellow  chestnut- 
leaves,  many-colored  dogwood,  and  pale  ferns. 
But  in  the  November  days  these  are  of  the  past. 

From  root  to  topmost  bough,  from  potato  up 
to  chestnut,  there  is  no  part  of  the  plant  but 
what  some  species  of  herb,  sbrub,  or  tree,  has 
somewhere  turned  it  into  food  for  us.  A  com- 
prehensive botany  is,  then,  this  child's  botany, 
with  its  two  classes.    What  is  there  that  does 
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not  bring  us  its  flowers,  or  else  its  fruit  to  eat,  • 
or  to  make  iato  playthings  ?  Wands  for  whis- 
tles, switches  for  riding-whips, — to  say  nothing 
of  birch  for  the  schoolmasters, —  nutshells  for 
baskets  and  boats,  toys  as  countless  as  the 
fruits.  From  parts  of  the  root,  whole  roots, 
seed,  stalk,  leaves,  come  sago,  turnips,  rice,  su- 
gar, tea, — can  you  make  a  count  of  a.11  the 
stores,  and  not  forget  some  ?  And  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  trees  for  the  summer's  birds,  and 
the  soft  shelter  of  ferns  and  rushes  for  lizards  and 
water  insects  !  Stately  trees  and  low  grasses  are 
full  of  their  charities.  Even  low  mosses  have  a 
great  use  and  purpose.  1  mast  copy  for  you  a 
description  of  what  service  the  moss  is  that  co- 
vers the  rocks  far  up  on  the  mountain -sides. 
This  is  what  the  moss  does  in  Germany,  and  I 
can't  think  that  American  moss  should  do  less. 

"It  is  the  covering  of  moss  on  the  forest 
mountains  that  gives  sustenance  to  the  brooks 
and  torrents  that  flow  from  them.  And  through 
these  streams  life  flows  to  the  plants  in  the  val- 
ley, and  so  to  man  and  beast.  This  may  sound 
like  an  exaggeration  ;  but  you  would  not  con- 
sider it  so,  if  you  would  for  once  consent  to 
come  with  me  and  submit  to  a  shower  of  rain 
in  a  picturesque  ravine  in  the  Hartz,  or  the 
Schwarz  forests.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  a 
steep  precipice,  where  you  could  look  over  and 
listen  to  a  forest  stream  far  down,  that  murmurs 
softly  to  us.  Here  and  there  is  a  single  white 
pine,  or  some  tall  fir  thrusts  its  roots  among  the 
loose  blocks  on  the  mountain-side.  But  all  is 
covered  with  soft  moss, — stone- boulders,  roots 
of  trees,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  precipice, 
where  no  stone  can  lie.  Then  let  there  come  a 
vigorous  mountain  shower,  penetrating,  wetting 
us  to  the  skin,  through  and  through !  Then  I 
would  beg  you  to  look  around,  above,  below, 
md  see  if,  after  this  drenching  shower,*  there 
were  any  marked  change.  The  brook  below 
has  scarcely  increased.  It  still  rains  violently; 
3ut  as  far  as  you  can  see  over  the  precipice  up 
which  we  have  climbed,  and  opposite  us,  all  is 
is  it  was  before  the  rain  began. 

"Now  imagine  the  precipice  hare.  You 
jvould  have  then  seen  large  masses  of  earth 
vhirled  down  by  the  swollen  brooks.  Many  a 
;ree  would  have  been  carried  away,  too,  and  in 
t  few  years  only  a  bare  wall  of  rock  would  be 
eft  here  where  the  old  pine  that  has  served  us 
is  shelter  from  the  storm  has  been  growing  a 
lundred  years  peacefully,  to  a  beautiful,  mighty 
ree.  This  the  moss  has  done.  Other  ground 
)lants  gave  help,  but  insignificant  in  compari- 
on. 

"These  pretty  little  plants  are  mediators  be- 
ween  heaven  and  earth  when  the  rain-torrent 
omes  down,  as  though  by  breaking  away  the 
orest  trees,  it  would  make  room  for  the  encum- 
>ered  streams.  The  moss  softly  hushes  it  up, 
Tying  out,  ' Gently,  gently,  boisterer/  and 


thrusts  itself  between  the  heavy  rain  and 
threatened  earth,  and  catches  the  flood  of  hea- 
ven in  its  millions  of  graceful  little  leaflet  hands, 
and  breaks  its  great  power,  so  that  only  drop 
by  drop  can  it  come  through,  and  the  ground 
can  drink  by  degrees  what  it  needs ;  and  what 
is  over  quietly  trickles  from  stone  to  stone, 
under  the  covering  of  moss,  into  the  swelling 
stream. 

"  And  in  summer,  if  the  parching  sunbeams 
fall  upon  this  rocky  wall,  and  the  pitch  in  the 
bark  of  the  old  pine  turns  liquid,  then  again  it 
is  the  moss  that  flings  itself  between  the  sun- 
beams and  the  ground,  and  never  lets  the  con-- 
suming  glow  penetrate  into  the  earth. 

"And  the  wind  it  tempers,  too.  If  there 
are  no  mosses  the  tempest  drives  the  dry  leaves 
together,  and  sweeps  them  down  into  the  valley, 
and  dries  up  the  ground  far  down.  But  the 
mosses  catch  the  needles  and  whirling  leaves 
as  they  fall,  and  hold  them  fast,  and  weave 
themselves  up  with  them  to  a  protecting  carpet 
around  the  trees". 

"  Yes,  in  wooded  regions,"  the  mosses  are  of 
incalculable  worth.  And  the  woods  are  equally 
valuable  for  streams  and  brooks,  and  these  in 
turn  make  life  possible.  I  have  seen,  in  south- 
ern Spain,  regions  of  forty  miles  in  extent, 
where  life  has  become  insupportable,  because 
there  was  no  water;  and  no  water,  because  the 
countless  sierras  are  bare  of  trees.,; 

And  there  are  no  trees  because  there  was  no 
moss  to  protect  them  ! 

And  this  little  moss  forms  part  of  the  Flora 
of  the  winter.  It  will  make  for  you  a  charming 
study  to  learn  its  method  of  flowering  and  scat- 
tering its  seed.  A  study,  not  a  play,  but  as 
charming  as  a  play.  For  I  have  tried  to  tell 
you  "  a  little  about  the  Flora"  of  the  past  year, 
only  to  show  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
learned  of  these  our  beautiful  companions.  We 
have  seen  how  they  have ,  waited  for  us,  and 
upon  us,  in  winter  and  autumn  as  well  as  sum- 
mer and  spring.  Through  the  winter  they  are 
not  even  dead  or  sleeping, — they  are  always 
telling  us  something.  And  it  is  better  to  make 
a  study  of  all  the  knowledge  they  will  bring, 
than  to  try  to  make  of  it  a  play. 

And  a  charming  study,  too.  The  boy  that 
has  dug  over  the  Latin  roots  finds  in  his  Yirgil 
and  Horace  where  are  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
his  study  that  at  first  seemed  so  tedious.  But 
Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow/'  "  First  Lessons," 
and  "  Botanical  Text  Book/'  make  the  very 
first  steps  in  the  s-udy  of  botany  charming  and 
delightful. 

For  this  study  one  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
elegantly  printed  or  painted  diagrams;  but 
each  season  illustrates  itself,  bringing  branch 
and  bud,  blossom,  flower,  leaf,  fruit,  seed,  and 
dead  leaves,  for  beautiful  pictures  of  its  own 
progress.    Still  linger  into  November  and  De- 
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cember  the  brown  leaves  of  the  oak  around  the 
trees.  The  outer  world  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  silent.  Even  the  untimely  cricket 
that  chirped  among  the  dry  November  grass  is 
still.  The  gay  harvest  of  autumn  leaves  is  scat- 
tered. Even  the  yellow  pumpkins  that  staid 
late  in  the  fields,  among  the  cornstalks,  are 
housed  now,  aud  perhaps  eaten. 

We  stop  a  moment  to  look  at  the  beautiful 
and  differing  shapes  of  the  dead  leaves,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  road.  They  might  give  us 
another  study,  to  find  the  names  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  what  each  different  tree  bears. 
But  the  winter  wind  swept  them  away. 


The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil : 
which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.    1  Tim.  6 :  10. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 


TENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  10th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1866  and  4  for  1867  


1866. 

1867. 

8  days. 
2  " 
6  » 
15  » 

6  days. 
3  « 
9  « 
13  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1866. 

1867. 

58.35  deg. 
73.50  « 
40.00  " 
4.15  in. 

57.65  deg. 
78.00  " 
41.50  " 
4.32  in. 

|  1428 

913 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  10th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793,    

Lowest    do.       do.      do.  1827 


COMPARISON  OP 

Total?,  for  the  first  6  months 

of  the  year,  

Seventh  raomh,  

Eighth  month,  

Ninth  month,  

TeTlth  month  


RAIN. 

1866. 


54.63  deg. 

64.00  f* 
46.00  " 


1867. 


Totals, 


22.47 

inch. 

30.20 

inch. 

2.52 

it 

2  38 

(< 

2  18 

it 

15.81 

tt- 

8.70 

tt 

1.72 

tt 

4.15 

it 

4.32 

ti 

40.02 

tt 

54.43 

n 

The  month  just  closed  has  been  a  delightful  au- 
tumn month,  with  nothing  especial  to  remark  in  re- 
cferenceto  Temperature.    The  total  amount  of  Main 
ompares  with  last  year  about  as  it  did  last  month, 


while  the  decrease  in  the  Deaths  cannot  but  be  very 
gratifying. 

In  reference  to  these,  one  of  the  daily  papers  thna 
comments,  while  referring  to  one  of  the  weeks  of  the 
month  just  passed  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  last  week  was  unreasonably  and  un- 
healthily warm,  Philadelphia  enjoyed  its  usual  free- 
dom from  epidemic  diseases,  while  the  returns  of 
deaths  for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  show  a 
large  decrease  from  the  number  reported  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1866.  During  the  period  last 
named  362  occurred  ;  last  week  there  were  but  195 — 
a  difference  of  167,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  In  New 
York,  which  has  a  population  very  little  if  any 'ex- 
ceeding that  of  Philadelphia,  the  deaths  last  week 
numbered  463 — 150  per  cent,  greater  than  Philadel- 
phia. Our  people  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy.  In  the  south 
and  southwest,  pestilence  stalks  abroad,  and  num- 
bers its  victims  by  thousands,  and  New  York,  with 
all  its  splendid  advantages  of  location,  shows  a 
mortality  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Philadelphia." 

The  hail  storm  recorded  in  our  Review  of  last 
month  bears  no  comparison  to  one  descrioed  below, 
which  we  give  just  as  we  find  it  in  one  of  our  news- 
papers : 

"A  Remarkable  Hail  Storm. — A  remarkable 
storm  of  hail  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  September 
25th.  One  stone  was  three  inches  square  ;  another 
weighed  eleven  ounces  ;  many  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  concentric  layers  of  ice,  resembling  those  of  an 
onion  superposed  on  one  another.  Others  bad  a 
fiat  rough  base,  from  which  rose  long  attenuated 
crystals  of  ice  two  or  three  inches  in  length." 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  5th,  1867.         J.  M.  B. 


ITEMS. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report 
that  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  the  well-known  African 
traveller  and  missionary,  was  murdered  in  Africa. 
During  this  long  and  perilous  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Dr  Livingstone  had  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  land  of  Africa  than  any  other 
European.  He  had  successfully  labored  to  promote 
African  civilization  by  increasing  African  commerce 
and  industry,  and  had  especially  done  all  he  could 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  though  a  great  obstacle 
to  his  success  in  this  was  the  pecuniary  interest  of  f 
the  native  chiefs  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  English 
geologist  and  geographer,  an  expedition  was  lately 
sent  from  a  British  port  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  reported  to  have  been  murdered,  while 
travelling,  by  some  of  his  own  personal  attendants. 
Sir  Roderickpublished  strong  reasons  for  discrediting  | 
this  report,  but  opinion  has  hitherto  ranged  on  the 
other  side  in  England.  However,  J.  S.  Moffat,  a 
missionary  in  Africa  and  Dr.  Livingstone's  brother- 
in-law,  has  written  to  London,  giving  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  was  still  alive.  At  Zanzibar  a 
report  had  been  received  of  Dr.  L.'s  safe  passage  j 
through  a  district  more  hostile  than  the  place  where 
he  was  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  control  of  the  colored  schools  in  New  Orleans 
has  been  transferred  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to 
the  School  Directors  of  that  city. 

Jerusalem  is  connected  by  two  lines  of  telegraph 
with  Europe,  and  by  one  line  with  the  East  Indies. 
Yet  very  little  ever  appears  to  transpire  there  that 
is  worth  telegraphing. 

The  death  is  annonnced  of  Worthington  Hooker, 
M.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Medical  College. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
swer. 

(Concluded  from  page  579.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  12th  month,  1697, 
through  the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
we  arrived  at  Virginia.    And  as  I  travelled 
through  the  country,  from  one  meeting  to  ano- 
ther, I  observed  great  numbers  of  black  people, 
that  were  in  slavery,  who  were  strange  people 
to  me;  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  visitation 
of  God  were  to  their  souls  or  not ;   and  I  ob- 
served their  conversations,  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cern any  good  in  them.  So  after  I  had  travelled 
about  four  weeks,  as  I  was  in  bed  one  morning 
in  a  house  in  Maryland,  and  after  the  sun  was 
up,  and  did  shine  into  the  chamber,  I  fell  into 
a  slumber,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  a  servant  in 
a  great  house,  and  as  I  was  drawing  water  at  a 
Iwell,  to  wash  the  upper  room  of  the  house,  (and 
while  I  was  at  the  well,)  a  voice  came  to  me, 
which  bade  me  go  call  other  servants  to  help 
me,  and  I  went  presently;  but  as  I  was  going 
plong  in  a  very  pleasant  green  meadow,  a  great 
ght  shined  about  me,  which  exceeded  the  light 
f  the  sun,  and  I  walked  in  the  midst  of  it; 
nd  as  I  went  on  in  the  way,  I  saw  a  chariot 
rawn  with  horses,  coming  to  meet  me,  and  I 
as  in  care,  lest  the  light  that  shone  about  me 
hould  fright  the  horses,  and  cause  them  to 
hrow  down  the  people  which  1  saw  in  the  cha- 
iot :  but  when  1  came  to  them  I  looked  on 


them,  and  knew  that  they  were  the  servants 
which  I  was  sent  to  call ;  and  I  saw  that  they 
were  both  white  and  black  people,  and  I  said 
unto  thorn,  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long?  and 
they  said,  The  buckets  were  frozen,  we  could 
come  no  sooner.  So  I  was  satisfied  the  call  of 
the  Lord  was  to  the  black  people  as  well  as  the 
white;  and  I  saw  the  fulfilling  of  it  in  part  be- 
fore 1  returned  out  of  America,  with  many  more 
remarkable  things,  which  would  be  tedious  here 
to  mention.  But  O  how  great  is  the  condescen- 
sion and  goodness  of  God  to  poor  mankind  !  It 
is  good  to  observe  the  tender  dealings  of  our 
heavenly  Father ;  for  then  we  may  set  up  our 
Ebenezer,  and  say,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  us!''  d  indeed  I  may  say  to  his 
praise,  it  hath  been  through  many  straits  and 
difficulties,  more  than  I  cm  number,  and  they 
have  all  wrought  together  for  the  good  of  my 
soul :  and  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  every 
son  or  daughter  that  he  receives  he  chastens, 
tries,  and  proves;  and  those  that  do  not  bear 
the  chastisements  of  God,  do  prove  bastards 
and  not  sons.  I  may  say  as  one  did  of  old,  it 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  and 
it  is  good  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  faithful  Abraham  did,  who  was  called 
the  friend  of  God — who  did  not  withhold  his 
only  son,  when  the  Lord  called  for  hhn.  And 
it  is  my  belief,  that  the  Lord  will  try  his  chosen : 
ones,  as  gold.is  tried;  and  will  yet  refine  them,, 
as  gold  is  refined.  And  what  if  he  bring  us 
down  yet  again  into  the  furnace,  (which  way  it 
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shall  please  him,)  until  we  are  seven  times  re- 
fined. We  shall  be  the  fitter  to  bear  the  im- 
pression of  his  image  upon  us  in  all  our  con- 
versation; and  that  if  the  day  should  come 
wherein  none  shall  buy  or  sell  that  have  not 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  in  the  right  hand 
or  in  the  forehead,  it  is  but  what  hath  been 
told  us  beforehand.  And  those  that  will  know 
an  overcoming,  it  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
viz.:  by  abiding  iu  the  meek  love,  and  patient 
suffering  Seed,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testi- 
mony; and  that  love  not  their  life  unto  death. 
We  may  observe,  that  those  who  had  not  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foreheads,  if  they 
had  it  in  their  right  hands,  it  would  do;  they 
could  show  it  if  there  was  occasion  to  keep  off 
a  stroke. 

Dear  Friend,  pardon  me  for  making  so  bold 
with  thee;  for  the  love  of  God  constrains  me. 
And  I  do  believe  that  the  Lord  will  show  thee 
yet  further  what  testimony  thou  must  bear  for 
Kis  Name,  and  what  (thou  must  suffer  for  his 
sake,  if  faithful.  For  trying  times  will  come, 
and  offences  will  be  given  and  taken  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  will  offend  those  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  above  all;  for  although  many  mur- 
mured, and  were  offended  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  told  the  truth,  and  that  which  is  of 
absolute  necessity  for  all  to  know  and  witness 
in  themselves,  as  we  read  in  the  6th  of  John,  in 
his  answer  to  the  Jews ;  but  by  that  time  he 
had  done,  many  went  from  him.  Then  said  he 
to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  V  But 
Peter  said,  il  Whither  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life;  and  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  So  God  hath  given  to  the  faith- 
ful to  believe,  yea,  and  we  are  sure,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  that  leads  the  followers 
of  it  into  all  truth.  The  more  my  mind  pene- 
trates into  it,  the  more  I  am  like  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  admiration  of  his  condescension 
and  goodness  through  all  dispensations;  but 
above  all,  in  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  holy  Pattern  and  heavenly  Leader. 

Dear  Friend!  my  heart  is  full  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord ;  but  I  must  stop  writing,  lest 
1  should  be  tedious  to  thee.  And  indeed  rea- 
8on  would  render  it  foolishness  or  madness  for 
me  to  write  after  this  manner  to  one  in  thy  sta- 
tion :  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  well  help 
it,  so  shall  commit  it  to  thy  judgment,  let  it  be 
what  it  wili.  But  this  I  will  assure  thee,  I 
have  no  secret  intention.  My  heart  is  plain. 
I  mean  as  I  speak,  and  speak  as  I  think;  and 
find  it  my  safest  place  so  to  do,  and  to  keep  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  Lord,  in  whatsoever 
he  requires  of  me;  but  I  know  the  wisdom  of 
God  appears  to  be  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  men  of  this  world;  and  we  .know  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  and 
will  prove  so  in  the  latter  end  to  these  poor 


souls  that  so  mightily  esteem  it.  But  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them,  al- 
though, in  thej-ight  of  the  wise,  both  their  life 
and  death  is  taken  for  misery;  but  they  are  in 
peace. 

Dear  Friend  :  I  have  perused  the  little  book 
which  thou  gavest  me,  and  find  the  doctrine 
contained  therein  to  be  very  sound  and  agreea- 
ble to  the  manifestations  apd  operations  of  the 
true  Spirit,  and  agreeable  to  the  true  Christian's 
experience  ;  and  the  kernel  of  it  very  sweet 
and  precious  to  my  mind;  and  the  more  be- 
cause I  believe  it  came  through  a  clean  vessel, 
and  the  savor  of  life  is  in  it.  So  I  value  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  spring,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  preacher;  and  am  heartily  glad  that  the 
Lord  hath  raised  up  such  a  noble  instrument 
among  the  wise  and  mighty  of  the  land.  I  wish 
they  may  walk  worthy;  but  I  think  not  many 
of  the  wise,  nor  yet  many  of  the  mighty,  do  an- 
swer the  call  of  humble  Jesus,  who  said,  "  Learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  Now  I  de- 
sire thee,  if  thou  finds  anything  in  thy  mind,  let 
me  have  it.  So  in  the  Jove  which  is  pure,  doth 
my  spirit  greet  thee;  and  remain  thy  friend,  in 
true  sincerity.  Elizabeth  Webb. 

What  follows  is  his  answer. 

Dear  Friend! — I  am  heartily  glad  you  are 
come  to  town  again,  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  before  you  leave  England. 
Your  letter  has  been  read,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, both  by  myself  and  many  of  my  friends  : 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  it  out  of 
their  hands  —  some  having  even  desired  to 
transcribe  it  for  their  edification  :  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  I  did  not  send  you  presently  an 
answer,  though  it  had  been  all  along  upon  my 
mind  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  at  the 
reading  thereof ;  and  to  assure  you  how  wel- 
come news  it  is  to  me,  whenever  I  meet  a  fel- 
low pilgrim  to  the  city,  which  is  adorned  with 
twelve  gates,  to  receive  all  such  as  have  made 
up  the  family  of  God  in  this  wicked  generation, 
and  have  been  preserved,  for  his  peculiar  people 
in  all  parts  and  denominations  of  Christendom, 
which  now  go  a  whoring  aftep  the  imaginations 
of  their  own  hearts.  I  had  a  mind  to  have 
given  you  my  thoughts  at  large  upon  your  let- 
ter, true  love  being  of  a  universal  and  ever-- 
flowing  nature,  and  not  easily  shut  up  by  names 
notions,  peculiar  modes,  forms,  and  hedges  of 
men  :  and  if  yoil  should  be  pleased  to  corres- 
pond with  me,  even  after  your  return  fromi 
America,  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  answer' 
your  kindness,  and  to  make  up  again  wherein 
I  have  been  wanting  at  present.  And  recom- 
mending you  to  the  infinite  favor  and  protection! 
of  the  Lord,  I  remain,  in  sincerity, 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

Anthony  Wm.  Boehm 
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The  following  extract  from  the  letters  of  the 
late  Wm.  Grover  we  republish  from  the  British 
Friend. 

"  If  I  have  any  great  desires,  I  think  one  of 
them  is,  that  the  ministry  may  be  increasingly 
weighty  amongst  us.  Our  dear  friends  in  that 
station  are  much  to  be  felt  for,  and  I  wish  that 
we  may  be  favored  with  increased  qualification 
to  contribute  to  their  help  and  comfort.  How 
does  the  desire  arise  that  there  may  be  quite  as 
much  in  weight  as  measure.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting time  in  which  we  live,  and  I  think  we 
are  a  singularly  appointed  people.  How  desi- 
rable it  is  that  we  may  know  our  place  and  keep 
it, — a  waiting,  solid,  self-denying  people. 
Greatly  favored  we  have  been,  and,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  we  shall  be,  if  we  keep  to  our 
principles:  I  mig'ht  say  our  principle, — the 
Divine  light,  life  and  power  revealed  in  the 
soul.  Believing  in  this  with  steadfastness,  I 
believe  we  should  often  have  to  be  very  poor, 
and  sit  very  low.  But  I  fear  to  say  much  on 
this  important  and  weighty  subject.  Before  I 
quit  it,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  have 
(particularly  of  late)  thought  on  the  benefit  and 
excellency  of  quietness  and  retiredness  of  mind, 
and  the  want  of  it,  in  our  religious  and  favored 
Society,  as,  well  as  in  the  world  at  large.  If  it 
were  possible  to  make  Friends  sufficiently  in 
love  with  it,  what  blessed  effects  might  be  hoped 
for  from  it. 


REPORT  OP  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 
Read  and  approved  at  the  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian  Con- 
cern report,  that  we  have  continued  through 
the  past  year  to  give  unremitted  attention  to 
the  object  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  render 
all  the  assistance  that  lay  in  our  power  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  Indians  as 
these  became  known  to  us. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  very  gratifying  to  the.Committee. 
These,  it  may  be  again  stated,  are  the  remains 
of  the  several  tribes  which  once  formed  the 
powerful  confederation  known  as  the  Six  Na- 
tions ;  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Mohawks,  Onei- 
das,  Onondagas,  and  Tuscaroras.  They  now 
number  less  than  four  thousand. 

A  letter  received  by  the  Committee  from 
Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  an  educated  Indian,  for- 
merly clerk  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  now  a 
member  of  their  Council,  dated  the  1st  of  the 
present  month,  gives  the  following  encouraging 
account  of  their  present  condition  : 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  doubtless 
it  is  so  to  all  our  public  men,  and  to  the  Sene- 
ca people  generally,  to  hear  the  unabated  in- 
terest felt  by  your  Society  for  the  welfare  of 
your  Red  Brethren  in  Western  New  York.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to 


our  fathers  cannot  be  forgotten  by  their  chil- 
dren, for  they  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits. 
As  time  recedes,  these  benefits  appear  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  result  every  day 
develops  the  untold  importance  which  the  labors 
of  the  Friends  have  been  to  us  as  a  people, 
j  "  The  Seneca  people  for  the  past  year  have 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  good  health,  which  perhaps 
but  few  communities  in  any  country  have  been 
favored  with.  Peace,  quietness,  and  brotherly 
love  have  been  manifested  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment 
among  us,  that  all  differences  of  opinions,  on 
all  subjects,  which  have  sometimes  heretofore 
marred  the  kind  feelings  which  naturally 
should  exist  one  for  another,  should  now  be 
forgotten,  and  laid  aside.  I  cannot  recall  the 
time  to  mind  when  such  unity  and  harmony 
existed  among  the  Senecas  as  at  present. 

"  It  is  evident  that  sobriety  and  industry  are 
on  the  increase  more  and  more  with  our  people. 
The  farms  are  being  enlarged  and  better  culti- 
vated, with  the  prospect  of  raising  grain  for  a 
surplus.  Houses  and  barns  are  being  built, 
and  other  improvements  made,  corresponding 
with  their  gradually  advancing  condition. 

"  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  rearing  of  cuttle  and  horses.  Indeed,  I 
may  say,  that  all  domestic  animals  are  better 
cared  for  than  formerly.  The  essential  at- 
tributes of  civilization  in  all,  its  branches,  it 
may  be  said,  in  short,  are  now  in  actual  pro- 
gress among  your  Red  Brethren  in  Western 
New  York. 

"  The  timely  aid  of  your  Society  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  day  schools  of  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Alleghany  R^ervations  for  their  full  win- 
ter terms,  during  last  winter,  was  gratefully 
received.  There  is  no  longer  any  opposition 
by  any  portion  of  the  people  to  the  education 
of  our  children  :  all  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
have  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language." 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his 
report  to  Congress  for  the  last  year,  says,  in  re- 
lation to  the  New  York  Indians :  "  For  the 
most  part,  these  people  are  industrious  and  in- 
telligent in  the  care  of  their  farms,  and  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  fair  living  by  their  labor.  Of 
many  of  them,  it  may  be  said  they  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  whites,  in  the  care  and  diligence 
with  which  they  pursue  their  business,  or  the 
success  which  crowns  their  efforts,  as  may  be 
seen  at  the  Annual  Agricultural  Fairs  which 
have  been*  instituted  among  them. 

"  These  Indians  exhibit  a  great  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  aud  as  their 
location  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  there  being  23  schools  among 
them,  containing  872  scholars  out  of  a  popula- 
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tioD  of  4,000 — a  larger  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  total  population  than  obtains  in  most 
white  communities.  The  health  of  the  people 
has  generally  been  good  during  the  past  year, 
and  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox among  the  Tonawandas,  by  which  44  per- 
sons died;  the  aggregate  number  of  births  in 
the  agency  has  exceeded  the  deaths/'  so  that 
the  whole  population  is  increasing. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
says:  "These  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  living  upon  reservations,  have  steadily 
increased  in  population  for  the  last  25  years, 
without  being  indebted  to  immigration  for  the 
result.  This  growth  of  the  aboriginal  race  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  their  final  extinction; 
and  their  gradual  improvement  in  intelligence 
and  thrift,  even  induces  the  hope,  that,  when- 
ever they  shall  have  conformed  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  people  in  respect  to  the  marriage 
relation,  they  will  be  prepared  to  receive  their 
lands  now  held  in  common,  as  individual  prop- 
erty, and  the  principal  of  their  annuities. 
The  motives  which  incite  men  to  acquire 
wealth  and  inheritance  for  their  families  would 
then 'operate  in  them  with  appropriate  effect, 
and  they  might  fitly  receive  and  assume  all  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  the  citizens." 

These  facts  and  conclusions  are  of  great 
significance  and  interest  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the,  Indian  question  among  some  of 
the  tribes  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made  to  them  in 
that  connection  in  this  report. 

The  at  tention  of  the  Committee  has  been  vigi- 
lantly and  feelingly  directed  to  the  melancholy 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  among  many  of  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  From  every 
portion  of  our  Western  border  we  hear  of  In- 
dian wars  and  massacres,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  there  is  a  cry  for  vengeance  and  ex- 
termination. 

"The  Indians  everywhere,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tribes  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers  from  various 
causes:  by  disease;  by  intemperance;  by  wars 
among  themselves  and  with  the  whites;  by  the 
steady  and  resistless  emigration  of  white  men 
into  the  Territories  of  the  West,  which,  con- 
fining the  Indians  to  narrower  and  narrower 
limits,  destroys  that  game,  which,  in  their  nor- 
mal state,  constitutes  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence;  and  by  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  a  superior  and  inferior  race  when 
brought  in  presence  of  each  other."* 

"We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  national 
history  when  there  appears  to  be  but  two  alter- 
natives left  as  to  what  shall  be  the  future  of  the 

'*  Report  of  Senator  Doolittle,  Chairman  of  the 
Joiut  Special  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, dated  Jan.  26,  1867,  page  3. 


Indian,  namely  :  swift  extermination  by  the 
sword  and  famine,  or  preservation  by  gradual 
concentration*  on  territorial  reserves  and  civili- 
zation. As  now  situated,  the  Indian  tribes  are 
in  the  way  of  our  toiling  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation, and,  unprotected,  they  will  soon  be  in- 
evitably submerged,  and  buried  beneath  its 
confluent  surges.  Possessing  originally  the 
whole  continent,  they  roamed  at  will  among  its 
mountains,  valleys,  and  broad  plains,  free  and 
untrammelled,  the  proprietors  and  lords  of 
them  all.  But,  rapidly  our  race  has  relieved 
them  of  their  vast  domain;  and  the  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Red  nations,  encircled  by  the 
pressing  millions  of  our  people,  maintain  a  pre- 
carious foothold  on  their  last  hunting-grounds. 
These  millions  will  soon  crush  them  out  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  the  humanity  and 
Christian  philanthropy  of  our  enlightened  states- 
men shall  interfere  and  rescue  them."* 

Delegations  of  the  Committee  have,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  past  year,  visited 
the  Indian  Department,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Indian  Affairs  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  a  number  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies,  in  an  endeavor  to  promote 
the  interest  of  these  greatly  wronged  and  suf- 
fering people. 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  have  been  di- 
rected, principally,  besides  laboring  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  a  kind  and  just  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  Government,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department,  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  branch, 
and  to  induce  the  Government  to  settle  the  In- 
dians on  reservations,  of  ample  dimensions,  to 
be  secured  to  them  forever,  where  they  will  be 
protected,  and  all  their  just  rights  be  respected 
and  held  inviolate  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

We  fear  .that  the  re-transfer  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  Indians  and  their  interests.  Still, 
a  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude  exists  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  some- 
times occasioning  a  serious  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  action  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  involving,  as 
it  would  appear,  the  loss  of  many  lives.  On 
mature  and  deliberate  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Indians  and  their  interests  should  be  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
general  head,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  correct, 
humane,  and  just  management  of  all  the  affairs 
connected  with  them  should  immediately  rest. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  collecting  the 
Indians  upon  reservations,  it  may  be  again  re- 

*  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  13,  40th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, page  5. 
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marked,  that  they  cannot  remain  as  they  are. 
As  recently  stated  by  one  of  their  number, 
M  they  are  fast  dwiudling  away;  falling,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  rise  no  more."* 
Something  must  be  done.  It  is  argued  with 
much  reason,  that  so  large  a  tract  of  country 
as  they  at  present  occupy,  should  not  be  re- 
tained by  the  Indians  as  hunting  grounds,  upon 
which  a  precarious  subsistence  is  derived,  and 
thus  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, if  they  can  be  instructed  to  obtain  a 
supply,  as  liberal,  and  more  certain  of  animal 
food  and  other  articles  of  subsistence,  on  a 
territory  of  greatly  diminished  extent,  and  ai 
the  same  time  be  in  a  condition  much  more 
favorable  to  secure  their  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment. This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  done 
by  the  National  Government,  the  natural  and 
enlightened  guardians  of  the  Red  Race,  assign- 
ing to  them  a  number  of  fertile  tracts  of  well- 
watered  country,  as  permanent  reservations,  to 
be  solemnly  secured  to  them  forever,  and  of 
ample  dimensions  for  the  liberal  accommodation 
of  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  all  the 
Western  Territories,  giving  them  a  good  supply 
of  cattle  and  other  stock,  farming  implements 
and  mechanics'  tools,  and  placing  among  them 
suitable,  peaceable,  enlightened,  and  conscien- 
tious persons  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  household 
duties,  as  well  as  in  all  the  necessary  school 
learning,  and  protect  them  from  the  intrusion 
of  all  other  persons.  Then,  in  a  little  time, 
instead  of  the  precarious  dependence,  as  at 
present,  upon-  the  buffalo,  the  deer  and  the 
bear  in  the  forest  for  their  subsistence,  they 
would  have  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  swine 
in  their  fields  at  home,  whence  they  can  be  at 
any  time  procured.  This  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York, 
as  has  been  represented  in  this  report,  who,  but 
comparatively  a  few  years  ago,  gave  no  more 
hopeful  promise  of  improvement,  or  of  their 
present  condition,  than  do  now  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  is  great  ground  of 
encouragement  and  hope  for  a  brighter  future 
in  store  for  our  Red  Brethren  of  the  West,  if 
only  our  u  Government  will  calmly  weigh  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  kind  treatment  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New 
York.  There  are  enough  thousands  of  these 
Indians  to  make  the  experiment  of-real  value; 
and  the  more  so  because  they  have  been  and 
are  divided  into  separate  bands — miniature 
cationalities — encompassed  about  with  de- 
structive influences,  in  addition  to  the  inherent 
I  tendency  in  small  communities  to  become  ex- 
Xtinct  from  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations, 
land  to  lose  heart  from  the  numerical  weakness 
I  of  their  respective  communities. 

B^Eaaaegahbowh,  in  a  letter  appended  to  this  report. 


"  If  the  New  York  Indians  could  live,  and 
pass  the  crisis,  and  begin  to  thrive  and  to  in- 
crease in  population  steadily  and  permanently, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the  census  returns,  and 
by  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  despairing  of  like 
results  anywhere  where  kind  treatment  and 
honest  regard  for  their  rights  can  be  extended 
to  the  Indian  race,  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  give  them  faith  in  the  permanence  of 
such  a  policy."* 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  was  400, 761. f 

The  Census  of  1860  gives  the  Indian  popu- 
lation in  the  States  and  Territories,  not  enum- 
erated in  the  census,  and  retaining  their  tribal 
character,  294,431. J 

The  number' of  Indians  in  the  States  and 
Territories  numbered  in  the  census,  36,662. jj 

Making  a  total  number  of  Indians  in  our 
country  in  1860,  331,093,  which  shows  a  de- 
crease of  the  Indian  population  for  the  inter- 
vening ten  years  of  69,671>or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  existing  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  in 
1860.§ 

A  change  of  our  Indian  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  is,  therefore,  demanded  by 
every  consideration  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
Christianity,  to  save  this  noble  race  from  total 
extinction  ;  and  all  experience,  o&sei  vation,  and 
reflection,  point  to  the  plan  that  is  working  so 
well  with  the  New  York  Indians,  of  collecting 
them  on  reservations,  and  surrounding  them 
with  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the 
Government,  as  the  true  solution  of  this  part 
of  the  difficult  Indian  problem. 

The  startling  events  among  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,,  and  the  great  number  of 
lives  lost  both  of  Indians  and  whites  during 
the  past  year,  have  awakened  the  attention  of 
most  reflecting  minds  to  the  Indian  question, 
and  the  Committee  have  therefore  been  induced 
to  present  in  this  report  the  two  prominent 
points,  after  peace  shall  be  secured,  and  a  dis- 
position again  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  Indians  justice,  to  which  we 
think  the  efforts  of  Friends  and  of  those  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  the  Indians  at  heart 


*  Letter  from  Asher  Wright,  the  benevolent  Mis- 
sionary who  has  devoted  some  thirty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  these  Indians,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

f  Census  of  1850,  page  xciv. 

J  Census  of  1860,  page  136. 

||  lb.,  page  135. 

\  The  Territory  recently  acquired  from  Russia, 
contains  a  number  of  Indians,  but  -how  many  has 
not  been  ascertained. 
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should  be  directed,  in  order  that  the  Meeting 
may  express  its  judgment  thereon. 

The  Committee  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  o\'  affecting  interest  from  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  principal 
contents  of  one  of  these  from  Enmegahbowh, 
of  Minnesota,  an  Indian,  and  a  Missionary 
among  his  peopie,  we  think  it  right  to  append 
to  the  present  report,  as  being  calculated,  by 
its  touching  eloquence,  and  stirring  appeals  to 
our  race,  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
poor  Indian — the  Red  Man  of  the  forest— in 
the  hearts  of  our  precious  young  people  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  Uth,  1867. 

"  Dear  Sir :  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  so 
short  a  talk  with  you  in  the  Indian  Department. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  wanted  to  say, 
and  make  known  to  you.  it  always  interests 
us  (Indians)  whenever  we  meet  with  the  friends 
of  the  Red  Mao  j- — especially  with  the  people 
of  him  who  first  shook  hands  with  the  Indians 
on  £his  continent — Wm.  Penn,  the  great  and 
noble  man,  the  Red  Man's  friend.  We  know 
that  his  descendants  are  yet  living,  scattered 
throughout  this  great  country,  who  have  yet 
the  same  mind  and  the  same  heart  to  do  the 
Red  Man  good. 

u  I  came  here  with  this  delegation  of  my 
poor  people,  partly,  to  assist  them  in  making  a 
treaty  with  this  great  G-overnment,  and  partly, 
— which  concerns  me  mOst  dearly, — to  forward 
my  mission  work  amongst  my  own  people,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Mississippi.  To- 
day, ice  feel  the,  pressure  and  the  rapid  march 
of  civilization  towards  us.  The  white  man, 
with  his  rapid  speed,  is  crowding  us  out  of  our 
man  country,  and  pointing  us  towards — -appro- 
priate words — the  Setting  Sun. 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  poor  wigwam,  with  broken 
heart,  I  meditate  over  the  past,  and  the  future. 
The  ra  t ! !  Oh  !  \  cannot  recall  the  happy 
days  !  They  are  gone  :  gone,  forever  and  ever  !! 
The  future  !  all  is  dark  before  me  ?  My  path  is 
obscure ;  my  destiny  inevitable.  I  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  because  I  am  unpitied  and  unloved. 

"  And  now  we  turn  our  weeping  hearts 
towards  the  Christian  white  man,  to  wipe  away 
the  (ears  from  our  eyes,  to  make  strong  our 
broken  hearts,  and  to  lighten  o^r  paths.  Our 
only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  future,  is  (to  be- 
come civilized,)  to  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  hand  and  in  heart,  and  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  the  white  man.  v 

u  Fifty  years  ago  our  numbers  were  many. 
Once  we  covered  this  great  country.  From 
East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South,  was 
the  red  man's  country  and  the  red  man's  home. 
To-day  we  are  few  in  number !  We  are  fast 
dwindling  away  :  falling  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  My  hand  trembles,  and  my  heart  aches  with- 
in me,  while  I  stretch  my  feeble  Hands  towards 


the  Christian  white  man,  in  behalf  of  my 
countrymen.  I  am  alone,  standing  before  my 
dying  countrymen.  I  stand  here  and  there, 
(they  are  so  scattered.)  I  am  doing  all  I  can, 
to  tell  them  about  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  Sab-^ 
bath  after  Sabbath,  I  stand  before  them,  and 
point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  take^n 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  many  of  our  people  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  the  Christian  religion ;  and  many 
are  now  earnest,  praying  Christians.  But  I 
cannot  reach  them  more  than  few  in  number, 
they  are  so  scattered  in  Minnesota.  I  am  the 
only  missionary  now  living  to  such  vast  num- 
bers of  my  people.  I  have  no  one  to  assist  me 
in  the  work. 

U  I  now  come  to  explain  one  reason  which 
brought  me  down  to  the  white  man's  country. 
I  brought  three  of  my  own  children  into  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  go  to  school  among  the 
whites,  and  be  educated  for  usefulness  in  the 
future  for  their  own  people.  I  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  good  teachers,  hut  without  any  means, 
trusting  the  Great  Spirit  to  hear  my  prayers — 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  give  good  minds, 
and  good  hearts,  to  those  who  have  the  means 
to  help  the  poor  Red  Man. 

u  My  desires  and  wishes  also  are,  and  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
my  Christian  Indian  Brethren,  to  this  effect: 
That  some  means  may  be  adopted  so  that  those 
Indians  who  have  become  Christians,  and  the 
wild  ones,  may  not  be  obliged/to  livev  together. 
The  Christian  Indians  naturally  work  hard,  till 
the  soil,  and  provide  for  their  family  comforts, 
pursuing  industry,  in  the  hope  of  gathering  the 
harvest  of  their  labor.  The  wild  ones  destroy 
the  property  of  the  industrious  Indians.  Our 
fences  are  destroyed  and  burned  by  them.  Our 
little  crops  are  destroyed  before  they  are  ripe 
for  harvest.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  we, cannot 
live  with  them  ;  it  is  impossible. 

"When  I  started  from  my  Christian  Breth- 
ren, what  I  intended  to  do  further,  was  to  ask 
the  Government  to  give  us  a  tract  of  land,  say 
one  or  two  townships,  exclusively  for  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  or  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
way  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  But  every- 
thing looks  dark  before  us.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

u  As  I  return  to  my  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  may  venture  to  stay  a  few  days 
in  Baltimore,  but  I  should  feel  more  at  home  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  I  know  there  lies 
the  hearth-stone  of  the  great  and  noble  man, 
Wm.  Penn,  the  Red  Man's  friend. 

Your  unworthy  brother, 

John  Johnson/' 

Whose  name  among  his  own  people  is  Enmegahbowh. 

Ben  j.  Hallo  well. 

The  Committee  sent  the  writer  of  this  letter 
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$100  from  the  Indian  fund,  to  assist  in  the 
t  education  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  refers. 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

Benj.  Hallowell,  Secretary. 
Baltimore,  10th  mo.  Slst,  1867. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

I  am  pleased  to  see  an  increasing  desire  of 
giving  place  in  your  columns  to  more  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  in  maintenance  of 
the  principles  we  advocate ;  and  for  myself,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  continuance  of  what  you 
have  begun.    I  am  well  aware  of  the  intricate 
position  in  which  as  Editors  you  are  placed, 
and  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  you 
to  please  all  men  in  all  things  ;  but  I  trust  you 
will  be  stimulated  to  press  onward.    Our  So- 
ciety being  bound  by  no  creed,  and  led  by  no 
forms,  has  an  individual  right  to  think  and 
let  think;  and  in  submitting  the  fruits  of  our 
more  serious  thoughts  to  others  of  our  persua- 
sion, we  should  not  feel  bound  to  receive  them 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  hastily  to  renounce  them  j 
on  the  other,  and  not  at  all  censure  the  Edi- 
tors  who  publish  them,  but  rather  prove  what ! 
is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  concern- 1 
ing  them ;  for  in  thus  doing,  we  may  preserve  1 
that  which  is  good  and  cast  the  bad  away.  The 
concerns  of  the  Society's  outward  state  and  in- 
ward purity  should  be  equally  examined  and 
regulated,  for  both  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  advancing  or   retarding  the  thiugs 
which  belong  unto  its  peace  ;  and  to  do  so, 
such  a  public  medium,  through  which  its  mem- 1 
bers  can  freely  speak,  is  certainly  necessary ; 
and  I  think  if  the  Intelligencer  were  more  de- 
voted  to  this  thing  it  would  be  of  lasting  good,  j 
Not  for  strife,  contention  and  vain  arguments,  j 
or  even  questionings  and  answerings,  am  I  in 
any  way  favorable  to,  but  only  for  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  submit  them  in  the  spirit  of  love  I 
and  of  meekness,  desiring  only  the  growth  of  the  j 
body  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  the 
wisdom  cf  his  ways.    This  is  the  wish  of 
11th  mo.,  1867.  A  Reader. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Great  virtues  are  rare,  the  occasions  for 
them  are  very  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur, 
we  are  prepared  for  them  ;  we  are  excited  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice ;  we  are  supported 
either  by  the  splendor  of  the  deed  in  the  eyes  | 
of  the  world,  or  by  the  self-complacency  that  j 
we  experience  from  the  performance  of  an  un- 
common action.    Little  things  are  unforseenjt 
they  return  every  moment :  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  pride,  our  indolence,  our  haughti- 
ness, our  readiness  to  take  offence;  they  contra- 
dict our  inclinations  perpetually.  It  is,  however, 
only  by  fidelity  in  little  things  that  a  true  and 
consistent  love  to  God  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  passing  fervor  of  spirit.-—  Fenelon. 


Selected. 

Can  you  drive  a  man  by  the  letter  of  a  hard 
creed  into  a  religious  life  before  he  feels  the 
spirit  which  alone  can  give  creeds  their  life 
and  glory  ?  Faith  in  our  own  powers  becomes 
the  staircase  by  which  we  climb  to  knowledge. 
Destroy  the  student's  faith  in  his  own  abilities, 
and  you  cut  away  the  ladder  by  which  lie- 
ascends  ;  so  not  backward  but  forward  moves 
our  religion  in  the  only  true  path  to  educate 
the  intellect  and  heart;  but  not  faith  in  our- 
selves so  much  as  in  God,  for  faith,  in  God 
gives  faith  in  self  in  that  now  the  source  of  our 
supply  is  no  longer  human  and  hence  fallible, 
but  divine,  and  so  infallible.  Our  faith  expands 
the  intellect,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  constantly 
keeps  alive  in  us  the  most  intense  and  sublime 
aspirations  after  the  holy,  the  pure  and  the 
good.  You  may  not  be  able  to  philosophize 
upon  your  profession  or  locally  trace  out  all  its 
bearings,  but  your  feeling  heart  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  cold  intellect  of  the  skep- 
tic, and  the  consciousness  of  a  religious  life  by 
faith  will  become  the  most  blessed  truth  you 
ever  knew.  That  religious  life  does  not  begin 
and  end  in  faith  ;  it  has  its  commencement 
there;  and  under  it  the  life  develops  as  the 
plant  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  young  vine  will 
soon  hang  with  rich  clusters  of  fruit  ready  for 
the  gathering  hands  of  God. 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

Each  mother  is  a  historian.  She  writes  not 
the  history  of  empires  or  of  nations  on  paper, 
but  she  writes  her  own  history  on  the  imperish- 
able mind  of  her  child.  That  tablet  and  that 
history  will  remain  indelible  when  time  shall  be 
no  more.  That  history  each  mother  shall  meet 
again,  and  read  with  eternal  joy  or  unutterable 
grief  in  the  coming  ages  of  eternity.  The 
thought  should  weigh  on  the  mind  of  every 
mother,  and  render  her  deeply  circumspect, 
prayerful  and  faithful  in  her  solemn  work  of 
training  up  her  children  for  heaven  and  immor- 
tality. 

The  minds  of  children  are  very  susceptible 
and  easily  impressed.  A  word,  a  look,  a  frown 
may  engrave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
child  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  efface  or  wash 
out.  You  walk  along  the  seashore  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  you  form  characters,  or  write 
words  or  names  in  the  smooth  white  sand  which 
is  spead  out  so  clear  and  beautiful  at  your  feet, 
according  as  your  fancy  may  dictate;  but  the 
returning  tide  shall  in  a  few  hours  wash  out 
and  efface  all  that  you  have  written.  Not  so 
the  Hues  and  characters  of  truth  and  error 
which  your  conduct  imprints  on  the  mind  of 
your  child.  There  you  write  impressions  for 
the  everlasting  good  or  ill  of  your  child,  which 
neither  the  floods  nor  the  storms  of  earth  can 
wash  out,  nor  death's  cold  fingers  erase,  nor  the 
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slow- moving  ages  of  eternity  obliterate.  How 
careful,  then,  shouM  each  mother  be  in  her 
treatment  of  her  child  !  How  prayerful,  and 
how  serious,  and  how  earnest  to  write  the  eter- 
nal truths  of  God  on  his  mind — those  truths 
which  shall  be  his  guide  and  teacher  when  her 
voice  shall  be  silent  in  death,  and  her  lips  no 
longer  move  in  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  com- 
mending her  dear  child  to  her  covenant  God. — 
Phrenological  Journal. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1867. 

Teachers'  Institute.  —  (Continued  from 
page  586.) — For  the  information  of  Teachers 
who  reside  in  remote  districts,  and  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  information  in  relation  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imparting  instruction, 
the  different  plans  are  given. 

Prof.  Northrop  said  nature  was  the  great 
teacher.  Observation  should  precede  reflection. 
Not  books  alone  educate,  but  everything  which 
the  child  sees,  hears,  and,  still  more,  does.  The 
training  of  the  senses  is  most  important  in  early 
life,  it  quickens  curiosity,  awakens  love  of 
knowledge,  fondness  for  study,  and  interest  in 
school.  Give  the  child  things  before  names — 
nature  before  books.  I  wish  to  urge,  first,  the 
importance  of  training  the  senses,  and,  second, 
some  of  the  methods  of  doing  this.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  illustrated  from  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  the  perceptive  powers  most 
active  in  childhood ;  and,  secondly,  brief  sketch- 
es of  eminent  educators — Agassiz,  Hugh  Miller, 
President  .Dwight,  Bacon,  Ruskin,  and  others. 
The  study  of  nature,  with  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing it,  was  presented  in  its  linguistic  bearing, 
its  relation  to  description,  to  composition,  to 
the  poet,  orator  and  writer  in  every  department 
of  literature. 

Professor  Northrop,  in  allusion  to  spelling 
and  reading,  said  that  these  were  the  studies 
for  young  pupils. 

There  are  two  ways  to  study  spelling  :  to 
spell  it  over  and  over,  and  to  look  at  the  word 
until  it  is  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Of  course, 
the  latter  is  the  true  method.  The  deaf  learn 
to  spell  much  easier  than  the  blind,  proving 
that  spelling  is  acquired  by  sight.  He  would 
only  give  a  pupil  one  trial  to  spell  a  word.  He 
would  not  teach  definitions  in  connection  with 
spelling;  the  former  necessitates  logic,  spell- 
ing does  not. 

In  regard  to  methods,  first  and  most  import- 
ant, have  them  print  words.  Blackboards  are 
just  as  necessary  in  the  primary  school  as  in 
more  advanced.  Let  them  draw  anything  they 
please— when  they  tire  of  printing  ;  and  above 


all,  keep  them  in  school  only  so  long  as  you  can 
keep  them  happy.  Still,  friends,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  spelling  book  ;  there  is  no 
substitute  for  words  in  columns,  where  the  pu- 
pils see  words  as  units.  Again,  in  your  large 
schools,  you  can  avail  yourselves  of  the  aid  of 
your  more  advanced  pupils  to  drill  the  rest  in 
squads.  Ancther  method  is  by  writing  words 
for  dictation.  The  Professor  then  illustrated  a 
method  of  his  own  by  taking  a  class  of  the 
teachers,  and  having  them  spell  some  words, 
each  one  giving  rapidly  one  letter  of  the  word 
in,  turn ;  a  good  plan  to  command  attention 
from  the  class. 

He  proceeded  to  name  a  great  many  little 
plans  tff  interesting  the  pupils,  illustrating  catch 
of  them  by  forming  a  "  model  class"  among  the 
teachers. 

If  he  had  time  he  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory.  In  what  had  been 
said  in  a  previous  exercise,  he  had  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  in  childhood  the  memory 
grasped  and  retained  details;  in  after  years  it 
changes  its  powers,  increases  its  capacity  to 
take  cognizance  of  philosophical  principles, 
grand  and  comprehensive  truths. 

The  Professor  suggested  the  plan  of  interest- 
ing his  spelling- class,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivating  their  memory,  by  having  them 
name  all  the  articles  that  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  a  house,  the  teacher  writing  the  initial 
letter  of  the  words  upon  the  board.  He  im- 
provised a  class  from  the  Institute  members; 
as  a  result,  they  named  some  forty  articles.  As 
a  second  exercise,  he  had  them  name  all  the 
names  of  sounds  made  by  the  animal  world; 
they  named  about  fifty.  This  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent exercise  in  natural  history.  This  proved 
a  very  interesting  lesson,  and  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  a  good  and  practical  plan  for  the 
school-rcom.  The  words  might  be  subsequent- 
ly spelled  by  the  class. 

Professor  Harding,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  Arithmetic,  remarked  that  in  order  for 
a  person  to  be  a  proficient  teacher  in  any  sci- 
ence, he  or  she  must  possess  such  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  would  enable  them  to  write  out  a 
perfect  abstract  of  the  same,  were  all  text-books 
destroyed. 

He  classified  arithmetical  knowledge  under  a 
few  simple  heads.  Addition  may  be  called  syn- 
thesis, and  subtraction  is  really  analysis.  Mul- 
tiplication belongs  to  the.  former  and  division 
to  the  latter.  He  had  found  more  difficulty  in 
teaching  proportion  than  any  other  part  of  this 
science.  He  placed  a  simple  problem  upon  the 
blackboard  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  and 
proceeded  to  show  that  by  the  principles  oL 
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ratio  such  questions  could  be  better  solved  than 
by  analysis.  He  then  applied  it  to  problems 
of  a  compound  character,  in  which  his  plan 
seemed  to  be  more  acceptable.  Professor 
Northrop  thought  that  the  elements  of  Geome- 
try should  not  only  precede  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic, but  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  simpler 
geometrical  forms  should  be  taught  before  the 
alphabet. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  practical  utility  from 
the  very  beginning  of  student  life.  The  Pro- 
fessor improvised  a  class  of  the  Institute,  and 
proceeded  to  show  them,  by  practical  instruc- 
tion, how  he  would  teach  a  primary  class  the 
definitions  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  an- 
gles, &c,  by  the  lines  and  corners  of  the  school- 
room walls.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  such  an 
exercise  for  a  juvenile  class  would  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
future  superstructure  of  knowledge  that  would 
ever  serve  them  in  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

He  had  them  name  all  the  things  they  could 
see  id  the  room,  or  think  of,  that  were  square, 
pentagon,  hexagon  (best  example  in  nature, 
honey  bee's  cell),  and  octagon.  The  hexagon 
gives  the  greatest  economy  of  space,  the  circle 
of  strength.  The  angle  marked  by  any  quad- 
rant is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  quadrant,  no 
matter  what  the  size;  this  would  be  easily 
shown  to  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The 
class  were  called  upon  to  name  all  the  articles 
in  Nature  which  approximated  to  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  sphere  which  the  instructor  held  in 
his  hand.  These  he  would  write  on  the  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  his  pupils' 
minds  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
book  definition  of  a  sphere;  in  this  ^se  they 
would  never  forget  what  a  sphere  is  like.  In 
the  same  way  the  speaker  showed  how  he  would 
teach  them  what  a  hemisphere  was  like.  If  chil- 
dren were  taught  from  visible,' natural  forms, 
the  shapes  of  squares,  spheres,  ovals,  cubes, 
circles,  cones,  cylinders,  etc.  Teachers  need 
not  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  set  of  geometri- 
cal forms.  They  can  improvise  them  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  summer  fruits,  the  pear  tree, 
I  apples,  the  potato,  turnip,  and  beet  bins,  with 
I  the  aid  of  a  jack  knife.    Try  it ! 

Professor  Hoose,  of  Albion,  JN.  Y.,  took 
iup  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  dwelt  particu- 
larly upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  this,  as  all 
■  other  studies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the 
l&tudebt;  teach  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  said 
that  to  study  etymology  requires  memory;  to 
I  study  syntax  calls  upon  the  reason.  He  ap- 
I  pealed  to  the  teachers  to  cultivate,  both  facul- 
Bties  in  their  pupils  by  the  best  means  they  could 
■command,  in  im parting  instructions  upon  these 
I  branches  of  study. 

Take  a  wide  view  of  education ;  be  not  satis- 


fied with  a  partial  development  of  a"  few  facul- 
ties in  your  students,  but  remember  it  is  only 
by  the  harmonious  culture  and  growth  of  all 
their  powers  that  they  are  to  become  truly  edu- 
cated men  and  women. 

Remember  that,  when  you  are  teaching,  the 
subject  to  be  studied  is  as  a  dark  cloud  to  the 
pupil  at  first;  you  are  above,  in  the  sunshine 
of  knowledge,  and  he  below,  in  the  darkness; 
you  must  place  yourself  beside  him,  and  accom- 
pany him  in  each  onward  step,  clearing  away 
the  mists  and  difficulties  as  you  go. 

The  Professor  then  gave  a  good  illustration 
of  the  value  of  object  teaching"  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  to  beginners,  which 
could  not  but  commend  itself  to  all  the  teachers 
present.  Sight  is  a  sense  easily  appealed  to  in 
children,  and  thus  they  are  more  easily  inter- 
ested. 

He  wrote  upon  the  board  the  following  sen- 
tence: u  A  man  of  ingenuity  might  offer  a 
thousand  objections."  Then,  by  questioning 
the  Institute,  he  had  it  analyzed.  First,  the 
word  "  man''  was  underscored,  as  the  most 
important  one  (the  subject) ;  nest,  "  might 
offer"  (the  verb  or  predicate);  then,  "  objec- 
tions" (the  object).  After  which  those  words 
which  qualified  the  subject  and  predicate  re- 
spectively, were'  appropriately  marked,  and 
connected  therewith.  He  took  this  simple 
analysis  as  a  text  for  some  most  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in 
teaching  grammar,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all 
school  exercises. 

The  Professor  also  wrote  upon  the  board 
the  following  combinations  :  3  plus  4  equals  7, 
3  minus  2  equals  1,  6  by  2  equals  12,  and  then 
questioned  the  Institute  as  to  whether  these  ex- 
pressions were  sentences,  in  regard  to  which 
there  were  two  opinions  among  the  teachers. 
He  had  those  who  thought  them  sentences 
parse  them  ;  the  result  was  simply  a  demon- 
stration that  the  teachers. <were  unable  to  de- 
cide the  matter.  The  speaker  left  the  matter 
with  them  for  thought.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  show  the  teachers  that  they  must  think 
more  closely  and  logically  in  regard  to  those 
subjects  which  they  undertake  to  teach  their 
pupils.    The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source. 

He  said  he  had  written  the  arithmetical  com- 
bination, 3+4=7,"  because  teachers  should  be 
able  to  apply  their  grammatical  knowledge  to 
all  kinds  aud  forms  of  expressions,  whether  in 
alphabetical  type  or  not.  The  class  on  being 
questioned  again  in  regard  to  the  expression 
did  not  agree  :  some  said  it  was  a  simple  sen- 
tence, some  that  it  was  compound.  The 
Professor  then  diagrammed  the  sentence,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  sign  (+)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  words  ''added  to."  "Added"  is 
the  participle — adjective— modifying  the  nomi- 
native (3)  in  the  sentence;  "to"  governs  4. 

V  / 
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Before  being  able  to  diagram  correctly,  tbe 
sentence  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  This 
is  no  more  general  with  a  sentence  than  with 
problems  or  examples,  in  the  principle  of 
writing  results.  To  illustrate,  the  Professor 
asked  for  the  product  of  8.5  by  7.5,  and  was 
given  56  10,  and  also  56.5.  The  answer  is  as 
the  thought.  In  this  case,  is  either  correct  ? 
Close  and ,  exact  scholarship  is  the  absolute  es- 
sential •  the  diagrams — figures — are,  when  writ- 
ten, nothing  but  thouyht  visible. 

Mr.  Northrop  having  previously  urged  the 
importance  of  forming  early  habits  of  observa- 
tion, now  dwelt  on  the  methods  of  this  training. 
Simple  lessons  should  be  given  to  children  in  ! 
color,  form,  size,  measure — linear,  superficial,  ; 
and  cubic.    While  there  may  be  some  rare  j 
instances  of  color  blindness  in  all  ordinary  cases,  I 
the  eye  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  trained  in  the 
wide  variety  and  beauty  of  color.    The  child's  j 
enjoyment  of  nature,  the  accuracy  of  his  obser-  j 
vations,  and  his  power  of  description,  depend  \ 
largely  on  his  early  discrimination  of  color.  j 

Our  education  ought  to  be  more  practical.  ' 
Children  should  be  taught  that  which  they  will 
have  occasion  to  use  in  the  business  of  life.  ! 
Lessons  in  linear,  superficial  and  cubic  measure 
will  take  very  little  time,  will  deeply  interest 
even  the  youngest,  and  be  of  great  practical 
utility.    He  then  gave  some  lessons  in  compari-  I 
son,  designed  to  train  children  in  accurate  dis-  j 
crimination.  The,  power  to  observe  points  of  like-  I 
ness  and  unlikeness  is  the  secret  of  higher  culture 
in  language  or  logic.  Taking  a  common  chair  and 
a  table,  he  called  on  the  Institute,  as  if  a  class  ! 
of  children,  to  name  first  all  the  points  of  likeness,  1 
and  then  of  unlikeness ;  so  with  a  willow  stick  and  I 
a  wheat  straw,  and  also  a  lump  of  sugar  and  j 
rock  salt.    The  habit  of  discrimination  formed  j 
early  in  comparing  such  common  things  will  j 
apply  to  all  the  higher  relations  of  thought. 

In  relation  to  "  School  Discipline,"  he 
spoke  of  the  different  motives  which  must  be 
appealed  to  in  order  to  govern  children. 

Be  careful  how  you  use  reproof  and  ridicule 
where  they  may  wound,  and  then  harden  the- 
sensibilities  of  your  pupils.  He  named  many 
instances,  among  them  Walter  Scott,  who,  as 
students,  were  backward  and  dull.  It  was  this 
class  that  teachers  need  to  magnetize  into  a 
love  of  their  study.  Teachers  should  first  strive 
to  infuse  into  their  children  a  consciousness  of 
power,  ability  to  master  the  difficulties  that 
they  may  meet  in  their  studies.  Love  of 
knowledge  or  "  curiosity,"  love  of  society,  love 
of  friends,  love  of  possession,  and  love  of  esteem, 
were  named  as  elements  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  if  rightly  direckd  and  used,  for 
the  government  of  pupils. 

He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of 
teachers  securing  the  affections  of  their  pupils. 
This  can  be  done  by  all  teachers  who  take 


proper  means  to  secure  the  end.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  relax  your  discipline  ;  only  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  your  rules  in  a  kind, 
firm,  and  reasonable  manner.  The  case  of 
WTilliam  Marcy  was  referred  to  as  illustrative 
of  the  power  of  kindness  in  overcoming  the 
stubborn  and  unruly,  and  converting  them  into 
tractable,  teachable,  and  even  loving  pupils. 
Love  of  happiness  in  the  children's  hearts,  and 
the  approval  of  conscience,  should  be  appealed 
to  as  motives  for  good  behaviour. 


*  The  Young  Friend's  Manual. — This  little 
book,  "  containing  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Truth  professed  by  that  Society," 
by  Benjamin  Hallowell,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished— price,  75  cents  per  copy.  We  can 
commend  it  to,  the  notice  of  Friends  as  a  work 
calculated  to  meet  a  want  which  has  been  felt 
in  many  places.  And  we  take  this  occasion  to 
again  express  gratification  at  the  increasing  in- 
terest manifested,  particularly  by  oar  young 
Friends,  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
the  tenets  of  our  Society.  From  the  sub- 
scription paper  we  make  the  following  extract  : 
"  Those  into  whose  hands  the  subscription  pa- 
pers may  come  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving 
Friends  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  an 
opportunity  to  subscribe,  and-  forwarding  the 
subscription  list  at  an  early  day  to  T.  Ellwood 
Zell,  Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Lombard  Street,  near 
Eutaw,  Baltimore,  Md.  A  person  who  obtains 
subscriptions  for  six  copies  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional copy  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. 


Married,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-day, 
the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  with  the  approbation  of 
Purchase  Monthly  Mee'ing,  William  T.  Cock,  of 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  to  Hannah  F.,  daughter  of  the  lase 
Benjamin  F.  Burling,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  14  th  of.  Eleventh  month,  1867,  un- 
der the  care  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
which  the  bride  is  a  member,  Watson  M.,  son  of 
Daniel  Trump"  a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Margaret  L.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Marv  P.  Furman. 

—  ,  on  the(  23d  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at 

Chatham,  N.  Y.,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Jonathan  R. 
Phelps,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  to  Sarah  M.  Coffin, 
only  daughter  of  Abigail  Coffin,  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  on  the  14'h  of  Eleventh  month,  according 

to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
lard,  John  Saunders,  Jr.,  son  of  tbe  late  Macpherson 
Saunders,  of  Philadelphia^  to  Ellie,  daughter  of 
Henry  Janney. 
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Died,  on  First-day,  10th  of  Eleventh  month,  after 
a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  Edwin  Cope,  son  of 
Chalkley  and  Adalipe  Spackman,  of  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Eleventh  mo.  26th,  Lecture  by  Edward  Parrish. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  on  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  month  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Parrish,  )  . 
Edith  W.  Atlee,  )  (jlerKa- 

FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received  : 
From  a  member  of  Spruce  street  Mo.  Meeting,  $100 

"  "  Buckingham      "  "  2 

"  "  Philadelphia      «      .    "  100 

Also,  100  copies  John  Richardson's  Journal,  from  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  will  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  Society  to  aid  it. 
Contributions,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  may 
be  handed  to  any  of  our  agents,  or  sent  to  the  un- 
dersigned. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
111  Willow  street,  Philadelphia. 

Life  never  appears  vapid  to  those  who  fill  it 
up  with  occupation,  nor  mean  to  those  who 
u>e  it  well,'  and  whose  minds  are  not  diseased. 
Something  for  the  hands  to  do — a  book  in  the 
pocket,  or  a  thought  in  the  brain, — is.  in  general, 
a  sufficient  protection  against  the  former  evil, 
as  kindly  sympathies  and  a  generous  way  of 
thinking  are  against  the  latter. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WATCH  MAIN-SPRINGS  AND  HAIR-SPRINGS. 

In  the  interesting  article  from  "  Mr.  Ede's 
li  tle  book,  on  the  management  of  steel,"  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  the  26th  ult ,  the  autifor,  in  il- 
lustrating the  great  profit  of  its  manufacture, 
instances  watch  main-springs  and  hair  springs. 
He  states  that  an  ounce  of  steel  manufactured 
into  the  former  becomes  worth  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  into  the  latter  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  error  is  so  egregious  as  to  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  reader,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  author  on  other  poiuts. 

Now,  for  the  facts  :  Main  springs,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturer,  average  twelve 
to  the  ounce.  To  say  nothing  of  the  wholesale 
cost,  we  will  take  the  highest  retail  price.  A 
watchmaker  will  charge  two  or  three  dollars  for 
fittiug  one  in  a  watch,  with  a  guarantee  for 
twelve  months  j  then,  at  three  dollars  each,  the 
ounce  of  springs  gives  us  the  astounding  sum 
of  thirty-six  dollars  against  two  thousand. 

As  to  hair-springs,  I  have  no  means  at  hand 
to  test  their  weight,  but  have  no  doubt  a  single 
main-spring  would  outweigh  many  gross  of 
them,  and  would  show  a  much  greater  differ- 
ence between  them  and  hair-spriogs  as  to  their 


relative  value,  according  to  weight,  than  the 
author  has  laid  them  at,  and  would  still  be  very 
far  below  his  estimate.  C.  C. 

Wilmington,  Del,  11th  mo.  3d,  1867.  . 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREED  MEN. 
No.  XI. 

Our  last  number  gave  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  our  Teachers.  Since  then  we  are  in 
the  receipt  of  a  number  of  very  interesting  let- 
ters from  most  of  them,  from  which  we  learn 
that  (with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  school- 
house  is  not  yet  ready  for  her)  all  are  at  their 
respective  posts,  not  only  diligently,  but  cheer- 
fully fulfilling  their  duties. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  looked  upon 
by  those  who  formerly  opposed  them  in  their 
various  neighborhoods  with  much  less  suspicion 
than  when  they  were  first  established,  and  some 
of  them  with  decided  favor;  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  dignity  and  firmness  of  our  teach- 
ers, from  whose  letters  we  give  the  following 
extracts  : 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Eerndon  Station, 
Va.,  writes  :  "  I  thiuk  my  pupils  have  not  for- 
gotten much  during  the  long  vacation.  They 
all  seemed  glad  to  see  me  ;  some  of  them  were 
afraid  I  would  not  come  back  again.  My  men 
have  got  the  gchool-house  plastered,  which 
makes  it  much  more  comfortable.  They  are 
also  going  to  get  me  a  new  stove.  I  received 
the  other  day  fifteen  needle-books  for  my  school. 
A  lady  frotn  Philadelphia  visiting  this  part  of 
the  country  sent  them  to  me.  Thou  mayest 
know  there  were  a  number  of  sable  faces  made 
brighter  by  the  gift,  and  we  have  formed  a 
sewing  society.  I  intend  devoting  one  after- 
noon in  each  week  to  that  branch  of  industry. 
We  have  about  fifty  pupils  in  our  First-day 
school.  Five  of  the  teachers  are  colored,  and 
three  white.  We  are  much  in  want  of  papers 
for  this  school." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  opened 
her  school  with  twenty-five  scholars ;  the  next 
day  it  increased  to  thirty  five,  and  at  the  close 
of  Tenth  month  numbered  fifty  one. 

She  remarks  :  "  I  do  not  see  that  the  children 
have  lost  much  during  vacation,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  left  almost  entirely  without  books. 
xAll  seemed  very  glad  to  be  in  school  again. 
Some  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  studies; 
others  are  idle.  The  latter  I  intend  to  discharge, 
and  have  my  school  filled  with  those  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  an  education,  and  are  willing 
to  work  for  it.  I  intend  opening  a  night  school 
next  month,  and  shall  adopt  the  same  rule 
there,  not  to  have  any  scholars  who  are  not 
anxious  to  learn." 

Catharine  E.  Hall,  at  Vienna,  Va.,  writes, 
"  It  is  with  pleasure  I  tell  thee  how  gratified  I 
am  with  my  new  home  and  dudes.  Twenty  five 
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of  my  pupils  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  all  bright  and  intelligent  children, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  truths  I  am  trying 
to  impart  to  them.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
a  little  unwillingness  to  receive  a  new  teacher 
after  having  Mary  K.  Brosius  with  them  so  long, 
they  appeared  to  regard  me  for  the  first  few 
days  as  an  intruder,  and  conducted  themselves 
accordingly,  but  by  a  little  management,  and  a 
good  deal  of  firmness,  I  have  brought  them  to 
acknowledge  my  authority,  and  to  love  me,  too" 

Mary  K.  Brosius  (who  was  transferred 
from  Vienna  to  Manassas)  informs  (bat  her 
school-room  is  not  yet  ready,  and  expresses 
great  anxiety  to  get  to  her  work. 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  details 
some  of  her  discouragements  and  trials,  bat 
adds,  "  The  children  are  bright,  and  learn  well; 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  school-room  as  much  as 
I  do." 

Her  school  is  small,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  "  many  of  the  children  being  kept  at  home 
to  help  with  the  corn,  and  some  at  a  distance 
have  not  yet  heard  of  my  arrival.'7 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
states  that  her  school  "  does  not  number  as 
many  pupils  as  before  vacation,  but  they  are 
coming  in  rapidly.  I  opened  with  twenty 
scholars,  and  am  sorry  you  do  not  intend  keep- 
ing the  school  up  more  than  six  months  longer. 
The  people  here  are  n'ot  yet  able  to  sustain 
schools  of  their  own,  and  very  much  regret 
their  inability  to  do  so.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
may  be  agreeably  disappointed  regarding  the 
state  of  your  funds  at  that  period.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so,  a  system  of  Free  Schools 
will  be  inaugurated  here,  and  they  will  need 
help  from  some  source  until  then." 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  that  the  journey 
of  the  teachers  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Pleasa.nt,  S.  C,  was  made  in  less  than  thirty- 
seven  hours,  and  records  their  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness  for  their  safe  arrival  and  continued  good 
health;  adding,  "We  found  all  the  school  prop- 
erty had  been  well  taken  care  of  during  our 
absence,  and  it  took  but  a  day  or  two  to 
announce  to  the  childreu  that  school  would 
re-open.  The  call  was  liberally  responded  to 
by  the  attendance  of  about  one  hundred." 

t  "  By  the  third  day  we  could  have  received  a 
visit  from  any  of  our  friends,  and  they  would 
have  foand  us  with  the  same  regular  routine 
being  gone  through  with  as  heretofore.  The 
force  of  the  remark  I  made  last  year,  that  these 
schools  were  the  most  easily  reorganized  of  any 
J.  had  ever  been  in,  was  still  more  striking  this 
year;  the  children  even  remembered  their  num- 
bers in  their  classes.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  one  of 
them  that  we  expect  to  have  company,  and  there 
will  be  much  effort  made  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons.    I  told  them,  that  while  I  was  in 


the  North,  I  had  visited  schoolswhere  they  re- 
cited their  whole  lesson  without  being  asked  a 
single  question  by  the  teacher;  and  I  asked 
them  to  make  the  effort  to  prepare  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  two  classes  have  accomplished 
it  to  my  satisfaction. 

u  I  always  feel,  in  being  amongst  the  scholars, 
that  their  zeal  for  an  education  is  sufficient  to 
inspire  me  with  the  same  earnestness.  A  sub- 
scription paper  was  handed  me  a  few  days  since 
begging  for  a  church  for  the  colored  people.  I 
looked  over  the  paper,  and  saw  more  than1  owe 
hundred  dollars  subscribed  by  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  besides  a  grant  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  the  building.  Considering  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  planters,  I  thought 
the  contributions  liberal,  and  it  certainly  showed 
good  feeling,  which  it  is  always  gratifying 
to  see.  I  feel  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  favorable  to  this  school,  and  are  gradually 
growing  more  so." 

Mary  Taylor,  also  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
states,  "  My  school  numbers  about  the  same  as 
it  did  before  vacation.  Every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  I  am  treated  to  the  sight  of  forty  sable 
faces  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for 
an  education.  The  third  morning,  after  school 
opened,  every  thing  was  going  on  so  naturally, 
that  I  could  hardiy  realize  we  had  been  out  of 
school  at  all, — every  lesson  prepared  from  just 
where  we  left  off  in  the  summer.  I  promoted 
nearly  all  my  first  class  to  Cornelias  school, 
and  took  in  some  new  ones.  I  think  the  inhabit- 
ants here  look  more  favorably  on  our  schools 
than  they  have  heretofore  done." 

Sarah  Ann  Steer  writes  from  Water  ford, 
Va.,  "  I  re-opened  school  on  the  first  day  of 
Tenth  month  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number 
has  increased  to  thirty- eight.  All  seem  glad 
to  get  back  to  school  again,  and  I  am  surprised 
they  have  lost  so  little  during  vacation.  In 
this  interval  the  colored  people  set  themselves 
to  work  in  good  earnest  to  finish  the  house 
which  is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  school- 
room and  church.  They  had  it  plastered,  the 
entire  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  one  man. 
They  then  had  a  church  festival,  the  proceeds  of 
'which  they  devoted  to  putting  in  seats  and  a 
desk  for  me.  I  have  the  prospect  of  a  full 
school  this  winter,  though  very  few  of  my  large 
pupils  have  yet  returned.  I  know  of  several 
men  who  have  been  working  all  summer,  and 
saving  up  something  for  this  winter,  so  they  can 
come  to  school.  We  all  feel  quite  proud  of  our 
new  school-house,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  send  any  child  away  be- 
cause of  not  having  room  enough  to  stand  it 
up,  as  was  frequently  the  case  last  winter." 

In  alluding  to  the  recent  election,  she  re- 
marks, "  The  colored  men  of  this  district  came 
up  nobly.  Every  one  voted  right,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
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him.  Every  thing  passed  off  quietly  on  elec- 
tion day,  and  if  there  were  any  anticipating  a 
disturbance,  they  were  disappointed." 

From  Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlaion,  Va., 
and  Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs,  Va., 
we  have  only  heard  through  their  statistical  re- 
ports. The  former  has  twenty-nine  pupils,  all 
of  whom  spell ;  twenty  two  read,  and  twenty  five 
write.  The  school  of  the  latter  nas  opened 
email  Sixteen  of  her  pupils  are  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  yet  not  one  is  in 
the  alphabet,  while  thirteen  are  in  arithmetic. 

Philena  Heald,  in  an  interesting  letter 
from  Falls  Church,  remarks,  "  Though  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  I  feel  not  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  nor  have  I  for  one  momeut 
since  coming  here  experienced  a  lonely  feeling. 
The  people  are  good  and  kind,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  your  sympathy,  your 
friendly  interest,  and  your  kind  remembrances, 


are 


never-failing;  sources  of  consolation, 


My  school  is  regular,  very  interesting,  and 
of  good  size,  with  a  prospect  of  being  still 
larger;  and  though  I  need  some  of  the  appli- 
ances for  classifying  my  school  properly,  one 
can  do  wonders  where  there  is  a  will.  Some 
of  my  pupils  are  very  bright  and  intelligent, 
learn  very  quickly,  and  enjoj  reading  intensely. 
My  interest  in  them  increases  daily,  and  I 
have  already  learned  to  love  some  of  the  artless 
ones." 

But  want  of  space  admonishes  us  to  curtail 
our  quotations.  The  reports  of  our  Teachers 
show  that,  during  the  Tenth  month,  the  ag- 
gregate number  under  instruction  was  379;  of 
whom  those  who  could  Read  numbered  306  ; 
those  who  could  Write 'numbered  292;  while 
the  number  in  Arithmetic  was  242;  and  though 
there  were  between  6  and  16  years,  22$,  there 
were  learning  the  alphabet  only  41. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  Uth  mo.  21,  1867. 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  9. 

Free  City  of  Hamburgh,  Sept.  4th,  1867. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for 
Combating  Prejudices,"  after  this  festival,  one 
of  the  members  moved  that  they  should  found 
an  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  poor- 
est classes,  and  thus  originated  the  Paulsen 
Stift,  which  was  named  after  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  who  had  been  most  desir- 
ous that  there  should  be  a  building  convenient  for 
all  the  purposes  they  had  in  view.  She  died 
before  this  object  was  attained  ;  but  she  ex- 
presed  in  her  last  moments  the  desire  to  see  it 
[accomplished.  The  building  is  about  as  large 
las  our  largest  public-school  bui1di»g  in  Boston. 
JThe  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  a  kindergar- 
ten;  for  the  very  first  thing  the  ladies  did  was 
to  write  to  Froebel,  who  had  already  published 
books,  and  was  making  a  practical  attempt  at 


exemplification  of  his  idea,  in  Thuringia.  He 
responded  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  imme- 
diately removed  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  opened 
a  model  school  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
at  the  same  time  lectured  to  young  ladies  upon 
his  method  of  imparting  instruction,  and  drilled 
them  in  the  manipulations,  &c,  which  consti- 
tute the  true  kindergarten  system,  and  which  he 
thought  indispensablcin  learning  to  read.  The 
normal  classes  admitted  young  girls  of  all  ranks 
of  society.  The  plan  of  Froebel  comprehended 
the  education  of  mothers  and  nurses,  as  well 
as  of  teachers  of  kindergartens.  There  are 
now  two  kindergartens  in  Hamburgh  for  the 
children  of  the  rich,  and  eight  or  nine  f  r  those 
of  the  poor.  There  are  two  kinds  for  the  lat- 
ter:  otie  in  which  those  who  are  able  pay  a 
small  sum  per  week,  thus  defraying  part  of  the 
expense,  the  balance  being  paid  by  societies 
formed  for  the  purpose  ;  the  other  is  wholly 
charitable,  as  the  creche  of  the  Paulsen  Stift, 
where  laboring  women  leave  their  children 
while  they  go  out  to  work,  the  children  being 
fed  and  made  comfortable  meanwhile.  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  of  this  Institution  and  partook 
of  the  food  prepared  there,  and  can  testify  to 
its  being  savory.  It  always  consists  of  a  soup 
rich  with  vegetables,  meat  and  rice,  being  va- 
ried a  little  each  day  in  its  composition  ;  once 
a  week  they  have  a  beer  soup.  The  kitchen 
was  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  was  once  in 
good  circumstances,  and  who  is  very  lovely  and 
fond  of  children,  enjoying  their  enjoyments  with 
a  freshness  that  shows  how  genuine  is  her  be- 
nevolence. The  teachers  waited  on  the  chil- 
dren at  table,  there  being  two  hundred ;  the  num- 
ber of  dishes  to  be  washed  was  quite  formida- 
ble, and  T  noticed  the  process  was  facilitated 
by  machinery.  There  are  five  or  six  teachers, 
one  of  whom  (the  leader)  is  paid  by  the 
Society ;  the  rest  are  those  taught  in .  the 
normal  class  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  every 
day,  in  the  same  manner  as  Froebel  taught  his 
first  normal  class.  The  girls  educated  in  the 
school  of  the  Paulsen  Stift  are  always  encour- 
aged to  go  into  the  normal  class,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  original  Society.  I  visited 
this  class,  and  was  struck  with  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  pupils  learned  every  manipulation, 
and  with  the  intelligence  which  presided  over 
it  all;  everything  was  done  in  the  light  of 
Froebel's  philosophy  of  the  German  heart  and 
mind.  The  teaching  comprehended  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages;  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  German  grammar,  botany,  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  and  arithmetic,  also  t8e 
art  of  telling  stories  and  teaching  from  pictures. 
Mrs.  Goldschmidt  was  the  first  president,  but 
Mrs.  Wiisterfelt  has  that  position  now.  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
villas  that  adorn  the  environs  of  Hamburgh, 
and  who  is  the  patron  of  everything  liberal  and 
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humane.  It  was  through  her  assistance  that  Kin- 
kel  aud  Carl  Sehurz  escaped  to  America.  While 
I  was  in  Hamburgh,  she  invited  the  elder  pupils 
of  the  Paulsen  Stift  and  the  Froebel  Union  Class 
to  spend  an  afternoon  at  her  villa,  to  which  en- 
tertainment I  had  an  invitation,  and  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  how  elegantly  they  behaved. 
It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  garden,  after  which  they  played  games 
on  the  grounds.  There  were  none  present  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  and  their  manners 
were  worthy  of  more  refined  and  fortunate  cir 
cumstances  than  their  own  poor  homes  had 
offered  ;  but  kindergarten  education  of  the 
masses  would  banish  vulgarity  and  coarseness 
from  all  ranks  of  society.  Several  persons  dis. 
fcinguished  for  their  educational  eminence  or  as 
patrons  of  education  were  also  invited,  and 
they  were  much  interested  to  hear  of  our  pub 
lie-school  system  and  to  have  it  introduced  into 
Hamburgh,  where  it  would  tell,  by  comprehend- 
ing kindergartens  as  the  foundation.  The  two 
countries  can  learn  much  of  each  other.  I 
made  very  happy  a  certain  Dr.  Ree,  who  is  di 
rector  of  one  of  the  finest  private  schools  in 
Hamburgh,  by  telling  him  about  the  noble 
school  for  colored  people  in  Philadelphia,  taught 
by  Mr.  Bassett  and  Miss  Jackson,  both  persons 
of  color.  He  is  a  transcendental  Jew,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  negro  race  should  be  admitted 
to  all  the  chances  of  humanity,  and  rejoices  in 
the  political  equality  which  will  insure  this  on 
every  plane  of  life.  I  told  you  that  Mrs. 
Goldschmidt  had  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Paulsen  Stift,  but  it  was  only  to  devote 
herself  to  a  branch  of  the  school  which  has 
naturally  grown  out  ' of  it.  The  normal  class, 
supported  by  the  "  Froebel  Union,"  supplies 
assistants  as  well  as  principals  to  the  kinder- 
gartens. Each  pupil  goes  into  the  gartens  in  the 
morning  to  exercise  herself  in  what  she  has 
learned  ;  many  of  these  girls,  who  must  get  their 
living,  arein  greatdemandas  nursesfor children  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  graduate  from  the  normal 
Bchool,  they  can  go  into  families  in  that  capacity  • 
and  they  do  so,  not  only  in  Hamburgh,  but  else 
where.  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  told  me  that  there 
was  always  a  greater  demand  than  supply;  and 
this  had  suggested  to  her  another  idea,  which 
was  to  have  the  girls  trained  to  all  kinds  of 
domestic  services.  It  was  also  designed  that 
they  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  children's 
hospital  as  assistant  nurses,  attending  lectures 
and  receiving  such  instructions  as  is  given 
there.  Each  lady  of  the  "  Froebel'  Union" 
binds  herself  to  take  into  her  own  family  one 
of  these  girls  for  a  month,  as  an  assistant  cham- 
bermaid or  parlor  girl,  in  order  that  she  may 
learn  household  ways  such  as  she  could  not 
learn  in  her  own  poor  home.  It  is  the  eminent 
success  of  this  plan  which  has  made  her  girls 
in  such  demand  all  over  Germany  and  Eng- 


land ;  she  thinks  there  should  be  a  dosen 
classes  of  the  same  kind  in  Hamburgh  as  well 
as  in  other  cities.  The  Society  of  the  "  Froe- 
bel Union"  has  to  contend  with  the  prejudices 
against  it,  caused  by  the  breadth  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

Berlin,  Sept.  10th,  1867. 

I  am  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  city,  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  let- 
ter ;  but  just  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  subject 
that  may  interest  you  as  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. You  know  that  Germany  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  science  of  Geography.  Kie- 
fert,  the  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  is  the  great  authority 
since  the  death  of  Carl  Ritter,  and  was  even 
before ;  his  maps  are  the  standard.  I  have 
found  here  an  American  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, who  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has 
given  all  his  time  to  elaborating  a  school  atlas 
for  America,  which  shall  contain  the  perfection 
of  geographical  attainment  and  the  method  of 
teaching  geography,  founded  on  the  deepest 
philosophy  of  memory,  which  is,  that  indelible 
impressions  are  only  made  when  the  eye  and 
the  pleasurable  activity  of  the  mind  conspire, 
Carl  Ritter  was  not  only  a  great  geographer, 
but  he  spent  his  life  in  making  himself  a  great 
educator,  and  was  practically  engaged  in  it 
always.  His  life,  recently  written  or  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Gage,  and  published  by 
Scribner,  in  New  York,  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  friend  of  education;  and  who- 
ever should  read  that,  would  need  no  other  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Fay's  plan  than  to  know 
that  Carl  Ritter  was  counsellor  and  friend  to, 
him,  and  that  his  sympathy  and  approval  ac- 
companied the  beginning  of  the  work  and  en- 
couraged Mr.  Fay  to  persevere.  Humboldt 
also  examined  the  plan  and  the  maps.  As  long 
as  these  two  great  men  were  alive  they  inspired 
Mr.  Fay  with  ardor  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Kiefert  also  has  examined  every  proof  and  cor- 
rected every  map,  and  gives  his  written  testir. 
mony  to  their  accuracy. 

The  plan  is,  that  the  students  should  have 
the  maps  before  their  eyes  while  the  teacher 
gives  the"  lesson  word  by  word  (which  they  re- 
peat) together  with  an  oral  lecture.  The  ad- 
vantage this  method  has  over  Naylor's  chant  of 
topography  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  lulled  by 
the  chant,  but  kept  wide  awake  by  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  eye  is  informed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, so  that  the  memory  of  the  eye  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is 
relieved  of  tlrat  unnatural  strain  made  upon  it 
when  the  will  (rather  than  the  affections  and 
senses)  is  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.] 
The  truth  in,  that  the  memory  is  not  aided  but 
hindered  by  painful  efforts  of  will.  There  is  at 
deep  philosophy  suggested  by  the  expression,  j 
"  learning  by  heart."     The  author  of  this  t 
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geography  has  such  an  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  science  that  he  does  not  intend  to  force 
it  into  circulation  by  buying  up  and  destroying 
others,  but  wishes  it  to  establish  itself  on  its 
own  merits  and  take  its  proper  place  through 
intelligent  teachers  who  insist  upon  having  the 
best  means  ot  education.  When  school  atlases 
were  first  introduced  (I  remember  the  time.)  the 
study  of  geogaphy  was  made  the  most  delight- 
ful in  school,  because  the  maps  were  always 
before  the  eyes  of  the  scholar  during  the  reci- 
tation of  the  lesson,  and  he  answered  questions 
directly  from  them,  by  which  means  they  were 
daguerreotyped  upon  the  memory.  Now  lessons 
are  recited  without  the  maps,  and  thus  the  most 
important  advantage  of  the  school  atlas  is  lost. 
This  plan  of  Mr  Fay's  will  comprehend  the  first 
plan,  wish  the  additional  advantage  of  placing 
before  the  pupil  maps  so  beautiful  and  prepared 
with  such  skill  as  to  give,  first,  the  natural,  then 
the  political  divisions  of  geography,  so  that  the 
eye  and  mind  are  alike  delighted.    E.  P.  P. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHRYSANTHEUM. — (  Wh ife.) 
Pale  Cbrysantheum  !  On  thy  stem 
Sittest  thou,  like  Eastern  gem. 
All  thy  snow-white  petals  fair 
Clustering  in  the  autumn  air. 
Snow  h  ;s  come  and  bewt  thy  leaf ; 
'Tia  bent,  as  if  with  weight  ot  grief. 
S  ill,  lifts  thy  head,  as  if  in  hope 
That  fairer  suns  may  come  and  ope 
Thy^  unblown  buds, — to  cheer  the  eye 
Of  every  traveller  passing  by. 
Pale  Cbrysantheum  !  Lovely  flower! 
Reared  beside  a  cottage  bower, 
By  the  whiteness  of  thy  bloom, 
By  thy  leaflets  glad  perfume, 
Thou  canst  cast  a  glory  round, 
As  of  prayer,  or  hymn  profound. 
Thou  art  no  weakling!  Thou  hast  known 
Autumn  winds  around  thee  blown. 
Strong  and  pure  !  Our  hearts  with  thee 
Are  linked  in  sweetest  sympathy. 
Like  thee,  torn  by  wintry  blnst, 
Are  our  poor  barks,  when  thick  and  fast 
Clouds  come  o'er.    Turn  we  must 
To  Heavenly  sun  for  hope  and  trust, 
For  strength  and  joy,  or  else  decay, 
And  drop  like  autumn  leaves  away. 
Propheistown,  Illinois.  E.  A. 

THE  WAY. 
Oh,  Father,  lead  me  ;  guide  me  in  thy  way, 
And  keep  me  strong  against  temptation's  sway. 
Oh,  hear  my  prayer;  I  only  ask  that  thou 
Wilt  lead  me  onward  in  thy  pathway  now; 
I  only  ask  that  thou  my  prayer  wilt  hear, 
And,  looking  inward,  see  that  'tis  sincere. 
Thou  seest  the  heart,  knowing  each  wish  that's  there: 
V  Oh,  give  me  what  thou  wilt  of  thy  kind  care, — 
I  Not.  what  I  ask,  but  what  thou  knowest  is  best; 
I  Not  what  I  seek,  but  what  thy  love  can  bless. 
|  Oh,  Father,  as  thy  child,  to  thee  I  come,- 
u  Wilt  thou  not  gently  lead  me  to  thy  home?       t.  c. 


VISIT  TO  A  SALT  MINE. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  communicates  to  that 
paper  the  following  account  of  one  of  his  ad- 
ventures : 

"  About  ten  miles  above  Salzburg,  in  a  deep 
gorge  of  the  mountains  of  Bavaria,  are  the 
famous  salt  mines,  which  have'  been  worked 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.    Wishing  to 
see  these  mines,  a  party  was  made  up,  and, 
after  a  carriage  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  up  the 
valiey  of  the  Saiza,  which  winds  around  between 
high  mountain   peaks,  we  reached  the  mines, 
and,  without  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to 
enter.    Ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  mines;  but  before  doing  so 
they  must  put  on  the  breeches.    The  dress 
provided  consists  of  trowsers,  a  coarse  blouse,  a 
brigand  hat,  and  a  leather  apron,  strapped 
about  the  waist  to  cover  the  seat.    Ladies  thus 
rigged  looked  comical  in   the  extreme ;  but 
such    is    their    praiseworthy    curiosity,  they 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  grotesque  costume, 
and,  with  lantern  in  hand,  they  join  in  the 
procession,  and,  behind  a  trusty  guide,  enter 
the  main  adit,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
receiving  tomb.    After  traversing  the  adit  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  straight  into  the  mountain, 
we  ascended  a  flight  of  450  stone  steps,  which 
brought  us  to  a  salt  water  lake,  forty  feet  deep, 
all  beautifully  lighted  up.    We  were  ferried 
across  this  gloomy  Styx  in  a  small  boat,  and 
then  again  entered  the  adit,  and  after  a  short 
walk  we  reached  the  pithole,  where  we  discov- 
ered the  value  of  our  leather  aprons.    To  enter 
this  pit  it  was  necessary  to  slide  down  upon  two 
smooth  bars,  which  resembled  a  ladder  without 
rounds  when  placed  up  the  sides  of  a  building. 
With  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  leather 
gauntlet  upon  the  other,  to  clasp  a  rope,  the 
guide  slides  upon  the  bars,  and  the  party  fol- 
low his  example;  and  thus,  holding  tightly 
upon  the  rope  and  riding  pick-a-back,  we  went 
down  two  or  three  fearful  descents  until  we 
reached  the  great  salt  cavern  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.    The  ascent,  of  the  45a  steps, 
and  the  descent  made  upon  the  leather  aprons, 
brought  us  again  to  one  of  the  branch  adits,  on 
a  level  with  the  main  adit,  where  the  party  were 
requested,  without  respect  to  sex,  to  get  astride 
a  car,  upon  which,  by  our  own  momentum,  we 
made  a  rapid  railway  ride  to  the  place  of  en- 
trance, the  whole  tour  occupying  an  hour. 
Within  the  mine  there  is  an  artificially  pre- 
pared grotto  or  chapel,  which,  when  lighted  up, 
shows  a  most  beautiful  effect  upon  the  salt 
crystals,  which  are  arranged  in  fanciful  forms. 
A  stream  of  fresh  water  has  been  introduced 
into  the  mines,  and  the  brine  is  carried  in 
wooden  pipes,  long  distances,  where  fuel  can 
be  obtained  abundantly  for  its  evaporation. 
These  conduits  are  carried  along  the  sides  of 
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precipices,  through  tunnels,  or  canals,  cut  in 
rocks,  and  over  deep  ravines,  supported  upon 
piles  or  props,  in  one  instance,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, a  distance  of  thirty  miles." 

I T  EMS. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  late  meteoric  shower. 

The  periodicity  of  the  shower,  its  probable  reap- 
pearance on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1867,  its.  path  through  the  solar  system,  and  the 
probable  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the  stream 
of  meteoric  matter,  were  reasonably  well  established. 
Accordingly,  the  astronomers  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  prepared  themselves  for  a  new  series  of 
observations,  and  those  of  the  United  States  were 
not  disappointed.  There  were  scientific  watchers  at 
Philadelphia,  Haverford' College,  near  Philadelphia; 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington ;  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Dudley  Observatory,  N.  Y. ; 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and  perhaps  at  other 
places.  We  have  to  do  here  with  the  observers  in 
and  near  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Marsh,  of 
this  city,  and  Professor  S.  J,  Gummere,  of  Haver- 
ford College,  were  prepared  with  chronometers  and 
8-ar  charts,  by  means  of  which  they  and  their  as- 
sistants could  note  the  time  of  appearance  and  lay 
down  the  exact  path  of  certain  of  the  meteors,  with 
a  view,  in  connection  with  other  observers,  to  de- 
termining their  probable  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  the  point  in  space  from  which  the  meteors  ap- 
pear to  radiate.  The  meteors,  although  noticable 
before  twelve  o'clock,*  became  so  frequent  by  four 
o'clock,  that  the  observers  ceased  their  efforts  to 
time  and  map  them,  and  only  counted.  They  then 
increased  in  frequency  until  one  of  Mr.  Marsh's  as- 
sistants counted  thirty-nine  in  a  single  minute, 
about  half-past  four.  This,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  computation,  would  make  about  195 
visible  in  a  single  minute'  aiound  the  whole  sky  at 
that  time,  as  a  single  observer  can  see  oi;ly  about 
one-fifih  of  the  hemisphere.  Professor  Gummere 
says,  in  a  hurried  note  to  Mr.  Marsh,  that  having 
mapped  out  a  good  many  paths,  and  having  counted 
about  one  thousand  previous  to  four  o'clock,  he  then 
ceased  counting,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the 
meteors.  At  this  time  be  estima;ed  them  as  appear- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  three  to  five  every  second, 
or  about  180  to  300  a  minute. 

They  continued  until  daylight,  some  being  very 
brilliant,  and  leaving  long  trains  of  light,  one  of 
which  remained  visible  nearly  two  minutes.  Mr. 
Marsh's  observations  began  at  11.10  P.  M.  of  the 
13th.  He  timed  and  mapped  the  first  meteor  at  29 
minutes  7  seconds  past  11  o'clock,  mean  time,  Phila- 
delphia. Between  that  time  and  20  minutes  past  2 
A.  M.  he  succeeded  in  timing  64  meteors,  and  in 
mapping  the  exact  patb3  of  36.  These  all  show  the 
po  nt  of  radiation  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  group  of  stars  popularly  known  as 
the  u  Sickle,"  in  the  constellation  Leo.  Astrouonii- 
cally  stated,  it  is  near  the  star  x,  centre  of  Leo"s 
sickle,  or  in  right  ascension  148  deg.,  and  north  dec- 
lination about  24  deg.  This  coincides  with  the  ra- 
diating point  of  the  shower,  as  indicated  by  Professor 
Twining  after  the  great  shower  of  1833,  and  it  is 
vertically  over  the  precise  point  in  space  towards 
which  the  earth  is  moving  in  its  orbit  at  the  time. 
This  will  doubtless  be  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
and  thus  one  important  point  concerning  the  track 
and  probable  orbit  of  the  great  November  stream  of 
meteors  will  be  firmly  established. 


The  prevailing  belief  now  is  that  these  meteoric 
showers  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  earth  and 
its  atmosphere  through  a  stream  of  nebulous  or 
cloudy  matter,  loosely  aggregated,  which  stream  has 
an  orbit  reaching  in  a  long  ellipse  from  a  perihelion 
point  near  the  sun,  to  an  aphelion  point  near  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus.  From  the  length  of 
time — say  an  hour  and  a  half — taken  up  by  the 
earth  in  passing  through  the  denser  part  of  the 
shower,  the  thickness  of  the  stream  is  believed  to  be 
about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  or 
about  30,000  miles.  The  length  of  the  stream  of 
meteoric  matter  mast  be  many  millions  of  miles,  as 
it  consumes  some  eight  or  nine  years  in  passing  that 
part  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  our  planet  reaches 
about  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  November  each  year. 
This  is  held  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  display,  in  different  years,  as  the  earth  sometimes 
passes  through  the  very  centre  of  the  stream,  as  in 
1832  and  1833,  and  at  others  through  the  thinner 
sides  of  it,  as  in  1866  and  1867.  With  respect  to 
the  distance  of  the  meteors  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  there  is  at 
least  one  satisfactory  observation  on  record.  This 
one  was  "timed"  and  its  path  noted,  during  the 
shower  of  1866,  at  Sunderland,  England,  and  Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Its  alti- 
tude was  ascertained  to  have  been  from  51  to  57 
miles,  over  a  spot  near  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

Worthington  Hooker,  whose  death  was  mentioned 
in  our  paper  last  week,  was  a  native  of  Springfield, 
and  since  1852  Professor  of  Medical  Science  at  Yale 
College.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  Pro- 
fessor Hooker  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
1825,  of  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829,  and  devo- 
ted all  his  yeaisof  active  life  diligently  and  success- 
fully to  his  chosen  profession.  In  it  he  had  attained 
an  eminence  fully  worthy  the  position  he  filled  for 
fifteen  years  in  Yale  College,  and  did  much  to  render 
bis  difficult  science  one  of  popular  use  anct  knowl- 
edge. Several  valuable  works,  treating  of  medicine 
and  chemistry  and  their  practical  combinations, 
came  from  his  pen,  and  have  been  extensively  used 
as  school  text-books. 

Mount  Vesuvius  in  Eruption. 

Naples,  Nov.  14. — Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  in  volcanic  action  and 
sending  forth  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  has  a  magnifi- 
cent effect  as  seen  from  the  city. 

New  craters  have  been  formed,  and  the  usual 
point  of  issue — in  latitude  40.49  north  and  longitude 
14-.26  east — is  also  engaged. 

During  the  past  night  red-hot  stones  were  ejected 
in  large  quantities  from  the  burning  mountain. 

The  surrounding  earth  is  in  tremulous  motion  for 
a  considerable  distance  ;  the  lava  is  pouring  forth 
and  running  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  vol-  J 
ume  and  with  rapid  flow,  and  the  general  upheaving 
from  the  volcano  gives  warning  of  a  grand,  un- 
usually grand,  eruption,  from  which  we  may  look 
for  very  serious  consequences,  as  in  former  years, 
of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  Vesuvius. 

The  first  eruption  of  the  more  serious  kind  from 
Mount  Vesuvius  occured  in  the  year  79,  when  the  | 
elder  Pliny  perished,  and  the  then  vast  cities  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabig  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  burning  torrent  and  buried  in  lava  and 
ashes  thrown  from  the  crater. 

Forty-nine  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  occurred  from 
that  disastrous  period  to  the  year  1850,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  in  history  took  place  in  the  years  I 
472,  1779,  1794,  1819,  1834  and  1839. 
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ON  OVERCOMING  EVIL  WITH  GOOD. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

The  apostolic  injunction,  u  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  is  app!i- 
jable  to  all  times  and  to  every  station  in  life. 
The  proper  antagonist  6f  evil  is  goodness,  and 
3-od  himself  being  the  only  source  of  good,  it 
:S  our  duty  to  apply  in  prayer  to  Him  for  light 
:o  enable  us  to  see  the  evil  within  us  and  ajround 
lis,  and  for  strength  to  overcome  through  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  "  the  power  of  God 
anto  salvation." 

In  the  history  of  Moses,  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  one 
instance,  overcome  of  evil,  but  afterwards, 
hrough  Divine  aid,  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
:ome  evil  with  good.  The  account  is  very  in- 
structive and  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

We- read  tthat  "when  Closes  was  grown  he 
went  out  unto  his  brethren  and  looked  on  their 
mrdens,  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a 
Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he  looked 
►his  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
here  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and 
hid  him  in  the  sand.  And  when  he  went  out 
he  second  day,  he  beheld  two  men  of  the  He- 
brews strove  together;  and  he  said  to  him  that 
lid  the  wrong,  "  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy 
brother  ?  And  he  said,  Who  made  thee  a  prince 
ind  a  judge  over  us  ?  intendest  thou  to  kill  me, 
is  thou  kiiledst  the  Egyptian  ?  And  Moses 
'cared,  and  said  surely  this  thing  is  known.7' 
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The  result  was  that  Moses  fled  from  his  native 
country  and  dwelt  in  Midian. 

In  this  instance,  Moses  was  overcome  of  evil 
under . the  specious  guise  of  goodness.  He 
sympathized  with  his  suffering  brethren,  he 
was  indignant  at  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  a 
fellow  creature,  and  these  feelings,  in  themselves 
noble,  were  naturally  called  £ -rth  by  the  scene 
he  witnessed  ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come — no  authority  to  take  the 
life  of  the  oppressor,  and  thus  avenge  one  crime 
by  committing  another.  The  fact  that  he  en- 
deavored to  conceal  the  deed,  and  his  subsequent 
flight  on  its  being  discovered,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  self  condemned  for  his  con- 
duct. And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
slaying  of  the  Egyptian  did  not  promote  the 
deliverance  of  the  Hebrews;  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  ;  and  it  was  not  by  the  hand  of  man 
that  their  deliverance  was  destined  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

After  Moses  had  dwelt  forty  years  in  the 
land  of  Midian,  he  was  called  by  the  Most  High 
into  his  service,  being  commissioned  to  declare 
His  will  to  Pharaoh  and  to  bring  forth  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  On  what 
arm  did  he  rely  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
purpose  ?  Did  he  take  sword,  or  spear,  or 
buckler  ?  No ;  he  went  with  the  rod  of  Gcd 
in  his  hand  and  the  word  of  Divine  power  in, 
his  heart  and  in  his  mouth. 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevailing 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  attributed  all  events- 
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to  the  immediate  action  or  command  of  God,  it 
is  said  that  He  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart. 
According  to  our  ideas,  this  was  the  resulb  of 
God's  providental  government,  who  has  so  con- 
stituted man  that  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
law  always  hardens  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words, 
renders  the  conscience  less  susceptible  of^  Di- 
vine impressions.  It  may  therefore  be  truly 
said,x  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  without 
infringing  his  free  agency,  and  through  the 
operations  of  a  law  impressed  by  the  Creator, 

The  mercy  and  long  forbearance  of  the  Most 
High  were  evinced  towards  the  Egyptians  in 
warning  them  of  impending  calamities,  in  mani- 
festing before  their  eyes,  by  fearful  signs  and 
wonders,  that  Omnipotence  was  pleading  with 
them,  and  in  giving  them  many  respites  before 
He  inflicted  the  last  of  the  plagues,  the  death 
of  the  first-born,  which  sent  a  wail  of  woe 
throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  oppressed  Hebrews  were  delivered 
by  Divine  power;  for  with  a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm  He  brought  forth  his  people. 

In  the  wilderness  He  gave  them,  through 
Moses,  a  law  adapted  to  their  low  condition,  for- 
they  had,  during  centuries,  been  in  bondage  to 
one  of  the  most  superstitious  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  had  contracted  a  proneness  to  idolatry 
far  removed  from  the  enlightened  views  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  laws  of  Moses,  how  imperfect  soever 
they  may  appear  now,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
which  Christianity  has  shed  over  the  civilized 
world,  were  far  superior  to  any  other  code  then 
existing.  When  we  contrast  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Hebrews  with  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  struck  with 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  former.  As  the 
Hebrews  were  not  a  highly  cultivated  people, 
to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  superiority  of 
their  religion,  if  it  be  not  to  Divine  inspiration  ? 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Judaism  was  sep- 
aration. To  separate  one  people  from  all  others, 
in  order  to  promote  purity  of  morals  and  to 
educate  them  for  a  higher  life.  To  separate 
one  tribe  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
religion  and  the  service  of  the  temple.  To 
set  apart  one  day  from  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week  as  a  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  This  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion was  doubtless  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
that  people,  and  to  the  great  purpose  of  their 
calling,  which  was  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  nations  given  up  to  the 
grossest  idolatry. 

The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to 
Christ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
the  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
was  proclaimed  and  exemplified  by  the  Son  of 
God.    It  is  not  a  system  of  exclusion,  but  of 


charity  and  universal .  love.    Its  spirit  is  not 
separation,  but  diffusion.    It  does  not  set  apart 
one  people,  but  unites  all  as  one  brotherhood, 
having  one  Father,  and  actuated  by  one  prin- 
eiple  of  divine  life.    It  does  not  set  apart  an 
order  of  priests,  but  proclaims  that  all  God's  j 
people  are  priests,  ordained  to  offer  up  "  spirit-  j  | 
ual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  G  od  by  Jesus  Christ."  j 
It  does  not  teach  that  one  day  is  holier  than  an- 
otjber,  but  that  all  days  should  be  sanctified  to 
the  Lord  and  devoted  to  his  service.    Its  great  I 
purpose  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  to 
oast  out  error  by  the  power  of  Truth. 

The  principle  of  overcoming  evil  with  good  j 
was  most  beautifully  and  thoroughly  exemplified 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Messiah.  It 
was  indeed  the  great  purpose  of  his  mission  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness  ;  a  work  that  was  then 
begun  in(his  personal  ministry,  and  which  his 
church  was  intended  to  carry  forward  until 
u  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  againt  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more/'* 

It  is  objected  to  the  lamb  like  nature  of  pure 
Christianity,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  pres» 
ent  condition  of  the  world,  which  connot  be  - 
governed  without  recourse  to  physical  force. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  great  ; 
work  of  reforming  the  world,  and  introducing  ; 
a  better  system  of  government,  founded  on  love 
to  God  and  man,  must  have  had  a  beginning  : 
before  it  could  spread  and  prevail  over  the  f 
world.  That  beginning  having  already  been , 
made  in  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispen-  j 
sation,  it  will  be  advanced  by  the  fidelity  of  the  s 
disciples  of  Christ  in  each  succeeding  age,  andi; 
spreading  gradually  from  nation  to  nation,  the  ;' 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  ultimately  * 
prevail  over  all. 

To  bring  forth  this  blessed  consummation i 
without  interfering  with  the  free  agency  off 
man,  on  which,  depends  his  responsibility,  dig-  • 
nity  and  virtue,  is  the  grand  problem  which  1 
Divine  Providence  is  working  out  in  the  gov-  • 
ernment  of  the  \vorld.  Never  before  has  there;' 
been,  in  this  country,  a  more  general  disposition! 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affiirs  off 
men,  than  in  regard  to  the  momentous  events  ' 
that  have  transpired*  within  a  few  years  past., 
While  we  behold  in  the  dispensations  off: 
Providence,  the  evidences  of  His  power  and  wis- 
dom who  controls  the  universe — "  from  seem--; 
ing  evil  still  educing  good," — shall  we  not  en4i 
deavor  individually  and  as  a  religious  Society,' 
to  perform  that  part  in  the  great  work  to  which  i 
we  are  called. 

He  has  instruments  for  various  purposes,  and! 
dispenses  to  each  the  qualifications  required  foe 
the  task  assigned. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  convinced  I 
of , the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,, 
and  the  incompatability  of  war  with  his  spirit- 
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ual  reign,  should  feel  it  a  high  privilege  to 
follow  his  blessed  example,  who,  in  order  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep;  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not; 
but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously. " 

For  behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven  :  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble:  and  the  day  that 
cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  neither  root  nor  branch. 
Mai.  4  :  U  _ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Emmor  Comly  : 

Esteemed  Friend. — In  examining  some  old  pa- 
pers recently,  \  found  the  following  on  "  Silent 
Worship/'  and  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be 
interesting  for  the  Intelligencer,  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  style.  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  author. 

Truly,  thy  friend,  S.  P.. 

From  the  "  English  Review,"  for  December,  1791. 
ON    SILENT  WORSHIP. 

Devotion,  considered  simply  in  itself,  is  an 
.  intercourse  betwixt  us  and  God — betwixt  the 
supreme,  self-existent,  inconceivable  Spirit, 
which  formed  and  preserves  the  universe,  and 
that  particular  spirit  with  which,  for  awful 
reasons,  he  has  animated  a  portion  of  matter 
upon  earth,  that  we  call  man. 

It  is  a  silent  act,  in  which  the  soul  divests 
itself  of  outward  things,  flees  into  heaven,  and 
pours  forth  all  its  wants,  wishes,  hopes,  fears, 
guilt,  or  pleasures,  into  the  bosom  of  an 
Almighty  Friend.  Although  this  devotion  in 
its  first  stages  may  be  a  wearisome  or*insipid 
exercise,  yet  this  arises  merely  from  the  de- 
pravity (weakness)  of  nature,  and  of  our 
passions.  A  little  habit  will  overcome  this  re- 
luctance. When  you  have  fairly  entered  upon 
your  journey,  the  ways  of  this  wisdom  will  be 
"  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths — 
•peace."  True  devotion  doubtless  requires  a 
considerable  degree  of  abstraction  from  the 
world.  Hence,  modern  Christians  treat  it  as  a 
vision: — hence, "  many  'modern  writers  have 
little  of  its  unction.  But  it  glows  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  warms  us  in  the  Fathers;  it  burned  in 
an  Austin,  and  in  many  others  of  the  persecu- 
ted martyrs  who  now  are  with  God.  That  we 
hear  but  little  of  it.  is  not  wonderful.  It  makes 
no  noise  in  the  circle  of  the  learned,  or  of  the 
elegant.  Under  a  heap  of  worldly  cares,  we 
smother  the  lovely  infant  and  will  not  let  it 
breathe.  Vanity,  pleasure,  ambition,  avarice, 
quench  the  celestial  fire ;  and  these,  alas !  are 
too  much  the  gods-  of  mortals.  Ever  since  the 
world  began,  writers  have  been  amusing  us  i 
only  with  shadows  of  this  piety  ,instead  of  giving 


us  its  soul  and  substance.  Superstition  has 
placed  it  in  opinions,  ceremonies,  austerities, 
pilgrimages,  persecutions,  an  august  temple  or 
splendid  imagery,  which  have  little  connection 
with  sentiment  or  spirit.  Enthusiasm  has 
swelled  with  unnatural  conceptions,  and  ob- 
truded a  spurious  offspring  on  the,  world,  in- 
stead of  the  engaging  child  of  Reason  and  of 
Truth,  whilst  the  lukewarm  have  rested  in  a 
few  outward  duties,  Which  have  had  no  vigor, 
and  as  thry  spring  not  from  the  heart,  never 
enter  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High. 

Heal  piety  is  of  a  very  different  and  of  a 
much  more  animated  nature.  It  looks  up  to 
God;  sees,  hears,  feels  him  in  every  event,  in 
every  vicissitude,  in  all  places,  in  all  seasons, 
and  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  theory,  vivified 
by  experience;  it  is  faith,  substantiated  by 
mental  enjoyment;  it  is  heaven,  transplanted 
in  the  human  bosom  ;  it  is  the  radiance  of  the 
divinity,  warming  and  encircling  man;  it  is  a 
spiritual  sense,  gratified  by  spiritual  sensations. 
Without  this  all  ceremonies  are  inefficacious; 
books,  prayers,  sacraments,  and  meditations  are 
but  a  body  without  a  soul,  or  a  statue  without 
animation. 

That,  man  is  capable  of  such  an  intercourse 
with  his  Maker,  there  are  many  living  witnesses 
to  prove.  ^Without  having  recourse  to  the 
visions  of  fanatics  or  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts, 
it  may  be  proved  to  spring  from  natural  and 
philosophical  causes.  God  is  a  spirit,  so  is  the 
min*d.  Bodies  can  have  intercourse,  so  can 
soul.s  When  minds  are  in  an  assimilating  state 
of  purity,  they  have  union  with  their  Maker. 
This  was  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  Sin  interrupted 
it,  and  holiness  must  restore  it.  To  a  soul 
thus  disposed,  the  Creator  communicates  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  is  as  insensible  to  the 
natural  eye  as  the  falling  of  dews,  but  not  less 
refreshing  to  its  secret  powers,  than  that  is  to 
vegetation.  The  primitive  saints  speak  of  this 
when  they  are  describing  their  transports. 
David  felt  it  when  he  longed  for  God,  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks.  St. 
Paul  experienced  it  when  he  gloried  in  his 
tribulations.  It  was  embodied  in  him  when  he 
was  carried  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  heard 
things  impossible  to  be  uttered.  St.  Stephen 
was  filled  with  it  when  he  saw  the  heavens 
opened,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  By  it. 
martyrs  were  supported  when  they  were  stoned 
and  sawed  asunder,  and  until  we  feel  it  in  our- 
selves, we  shall  never  fully  know  how  gracious 
the  Lord  is.  If  you  can  acquire  this  spiritual 
abstraction,  you  will  at  once  have  made  your 
future  for  eternity.  It  will  be  of  little  moment 
what  is  your  lot,  on  eartn,  or  "what  the  distin- 
guishing vicissitudes  of  your  life  ;  prosperity  or 
adversity,  health  or  sickness,  honor  or  disgrace, 
|  a  cottage  or  a  crown,  will  all  be  so  many  instru- 
1  ments  of  glory.    The  whole  creation  will  be- 
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come  a  temple.  Every  event  and  every  object 
will  lead  your  minds  to  God,  and  in  his  great- 
ness and  perfections  you  will  insensibly  lose 
the  littleness,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  all  human 
things.  If  I  wished  only  to  set  off  your  per- 
sons, to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  would  recom- 
mend this  true,  sublime  religion.  It  gives  a 
pleasing  serenity  to  the  countenance,  and  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  spirits  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  or  the  power  of  affectation.  It  communi- 
cates a  real  transport  to  the  mind,  which  dissi- 
pation mimics  only  for  a  moment;  a  sweetness 
to  the  disposition,  and  a  lustre  to  the  manners, 
which  all  the  airs  of  modern  politeness  study 
but  in  vain.  Easy  in  yourself,  it  will  make  you 
in  perfect  good,  humor  with  the  world,  and 
when  you  are  diffusing  happiness  around  you, 
you  will  only  be  dealing  out  the  broken  frag 
ments  that  remain  after  you  have  eaten.  This 
devotion,  however,  though  essentially  a  silent 
intercourse  betvixt  the  soul  and  God,  yet  to 
creatuaes,  consisting  of  matter  as  well  as  spirit, 
must  be  nourished  by  external  forms.  It  must 
strike  the  senses,  in  order  to  awaken  the  imagL 
nation. 

The  moment  a  man  gives  way  to  inordinate 
desire,  disquietude  and  torment  take  posssssion 
of  his  heart.  The  proud  and  the  covetous  are 
never  at  rest;  but  the  humble  and  poor  in 
spirit  possess  their  souls  in  the  plentitude  of 
peace.— -Kcmpis. 

friends'  meeting  house  at  waterford,  va. 

Friends  Meeting  house  at  Waterford,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  known  as  Fairfax  Meeting 
house,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8th  instant. 
The  roof  caught  from  the  burning  grass  of  the 
grave  yard,  that  was  fired  by  some  school  boys 
in  order  to  remove  the  summer's  growth  of  vege- 
tation. 

Of  course  there  was  an  error  on  their  part,  to 
assume  such  a  work  without  permission;  and 
they  have  no  doubt  suffered  a  severe  penalty  of 
condemnation  for  the" act  so  thoughtlessly  be- 
gun, for  the  wind  brought  the  fire  towards  th.r 
building,  and  very  soon  the  house  was  envel- 
oped in  flames.  The  citizens  of  the  village 
were  active  to  save  the  house,  but  so  soon  as  its 
fate  was  certain,  they  exerted  themselves  with 
some  success  to  save  sash,  blinds,  and  benches. 
The  building  bore  the  date  of  1761,  and  was  a 
large- old  fashioned  stone  house,  which  had 
undergone  thorough  repair  of  floors,  windows, 
and  roof,  &c,  about  10  years  ago,  and  was  in 
excellent  order. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  regular  at- 
tendee of  the  meetings  held  there  for  near  a 
life  time,  there  rre  many  pleasant  associations 
connected  with  its  memory,  and  the  parting 
with  it  was  much  like  that  of  a  separation  from 
a  loved  one  of  earth.    During  the  one  hundred 


years  and  upwards  since  its  erection,  there  is  no 
account  of  one  meeting  having  been  missed, 
either  on  First-day  or  mid-week,  not  even  during 
the  late  war,  when  it  was  used  as  quarters  for 
southern  soldiery.  They  first  came  amongst  us 
much  prejudiced  against  Friends,  bat  after  ac- 
quaintance, they  were  mostly  respectful;  there 
was  no  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
house  was  not  materially  injured. 

Siuce  it  has  been  in  use  as  a  place  of  worship, 
there  have  been  many  travelers  to  visit  us  in  the 
mission  of  the  Gospel.  I  can  remember  many 
excellent  and  touching  discourses  from  those 
who  came  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
most  of  whom  have  parsed  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  but  to  the  remainder,  wherever  they 
may  be,  I  have  thought  this  account  would  be 
read  with  interest,  which  was  one  inducement 
to  write  the  notice. 

Among  these,  and  the  last  who  visited  us  be- 
fore the  accident,  Was  our  much  valued  friend 
D.  F.  W.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  last  meeting  held,  and  delivered  the 
last  discourse  made  in  the  house.  It  was  truly 
good  and  encouraging  counsel,  that  no  doubt 
will  be  remembered  by  many  who  were  present, 
the  impression  remaining.that  a  sweet  counsellor 
and  Christian  mother  had  spoken  truly  to  us. 

The  building  had  done  good  service  in  its 
long  use;  and  although  it  was  a  trial  to  part 
with  it,  and  sadness  was  apparent  on  almost 
every  countenance,  yet  when  we  remember  that 
thousands  have  worshipped  there,  many  of  whom 
have  passed  from  earth  and  no  doubt  are  gath- 
ered in  the  presence  of  our  Saviour,  say  not 
that  it  was  erected  in  vain,  but  that  as  our 
fathers  built  it  for  their  use,  and  those  who 
might  come  after  them — so  now,  it  is  our  duty 
to  raise  another,  that  our  followers  may  have 
extended  to  them  a  similar  example.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  proceed  with  rebuilding,  as  fast  as 
the  weather  will  admit, ^nd  hope  the  corning 
summer  will  find  it  replaced  with  a  new  and 
comfortable  house  of  good  size  and  conve- 
nience. W. 

Waterford,  l\th  mo.  18,  1867. 

LETTER  FROM  VIRGINIA. 
Waterford,  Va.,  11th  mo.  10th,  1867. 1 

I  write  this  morning  with  a  heavy  heart, 
knowing  you  will  feel  for  us,  when  I  tell  you 
that  our  time-honored  meeting-house  was  burned 
on  the  8th,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

During  the  seven  months  the  soldiers  were 
quartered  there,  we  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  any  time  to  have  seen  it  in  flames, 
but  it  escaped  all  the  perils  of  war,  all  the  wild 
weather  of  a  hundred  winters,  to  fall  on  a  se- 
rene and  lovely  day,  when  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  fanned  the  air  :  and  from  so  small  a  cause. 
Some  boys  were  playing  with  fire  in  the  grave- 
yard adjoining.    The  long  grass  caught,  and 
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spread  with  rapidity ;  from  the  grass  to  the  roof 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  when  that  too 
caught,  and  all  our  efforts  >to  stop  its  course 
were  in  vain. 

Our  dear  invalid  cousin  was  passing  the  day 
with  us,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  and 
we  were  enjoying  her  company,  when  the  cry 
came,  (i  The  Quaker  meeting-house  is  on  fire." 
We  looked,  and  there  was  the  dear  old  house 
encircled  by  the  devouring  element.  Men 
worked,  and  women  ran  to  assist,  but  our  ut- 
most exertions  only  sufficed  to  carry  out  the 
stove  and  our  little  book-case,  some  of  the 
benches,  and  a  few  of  the  windows,  before  the 
quaint  old  hipped  roof  was  gone.  Then  came 
a  fearful  crash  ;  part  of  the  wall  went  down. 
The  east  gable  still  remains,  bearing  upon  it 
the  date  of  its  erection,  IfGl. 

"  If  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 
Bui  in  a  sunny  hour  fell  off." 

And  well  has  its  work  been  done.  During 
all  these  long  years  it  has  sheltered  us,  as  our 
minutes  bear  record,  twice  every  week  without 
a  single  omission.  The  heads  which  planned 
and  the  hands  which  built  had  long  ago  ceased 
their  labors,  but  the  prayers  of  sincere  hearts 
were  still  offered  as  at  the  beginning.  Now 
that  our  temple  has  fallen,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  cast  down  and  our  countenances  are 
sad.  It  is  the  place  where  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  the  great-grandparents  of 
many  among  us,  were  wont  to  repair  to  wor- 
ship their  Father  and  our  Father.  It  is  the 
place  where  so  many  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  now  gone  to  their  rest,  have  labored 
among  us.  The  thrilling  tones  of  Job  Scott 
were  heard  there,  and  there  Kersey  and  Hicks 
have  ministered  the  everlastingjword.  .Stabler 
and  Wetherald,  (both  members  and  regular 
attenders  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting)  there 
poured  forth  their  eloquent  appeaL  to  enchained 
audiences,  of  whom,  doubtless,  many  have 
become  the  better  for  having  crossed  its  thresh- 
old. And,  still  more  recently,  there  was  one 
whose  voice  was  familiar  to  us  all,  and  whose 
memory  is  dear  to  us  ail;  one,  whose  fervent 
petitions,  we  doubt  not,  have  often  ascended 
to  the  mercy  seat  in  our  behalf;  one  whom  we 
mourn  as  a  mother  in  Israel ;  one  whose  gen- 
tle influence  is  still  felt  among  us,  though  she 
has  passed  away  to  join  the  innumerable  com- 
pany which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb. 

Our  dear  old  meeting-house  has  been  witness 
to  other  scenes-— strange  for  so  peaceful  a  place, 
and  foreign  to  its  character.  For  seven  months 
it  was  the  home  of  soldiers;  and  surrounded  as 
we  were  by  the  implements  and  appendages  of 
war,  and  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  and  misguided 
men,  we  sat  together,  and  felt  that  the 
Blessed  Master  condescended  to  our  low  estate 
and  met  with  us;  then  and  there. 


Dear  friends,  we  claim  your  sympathy.  *  We 
do  indeed  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  His  children  wherever  they  may  be : 
but  we  are  just  emerging  from  the  crush  of  the 
war,  when  we  were  stripped  of  grain,  horses, 
cattle  and  harness,  and  of  almost  every  thing 
that  was  movable;  and  the  meeting-house 
at  Winchester  having  been  demolished  by  the 
war,  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  already  demands 
for  assistance  which  precede  ours ;  so  that  our 
prospect  of  rebuilding  is  not  very  promising. 

This  afternoon  we  met  at  the  School- House 
near  by,  and  had  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Good  Spirit,  the  Living  Word,  is  not  confined  to 
one  place  nor  to  temples  made  with  hands. 

R.  K. 

 •— ■ <«»—  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

SCHOOL  TEACHING.  > 

What  does  the  teacher  require  when  he  com- 
mences the  school  ?  Silence.  What  does  the" 
Divine  Teacher  require?  Silence.  Why?  In 
order  that  all  may  listen  to  his  voice  and  not 
disturb  each  other.  What  is  the  next  requi- 
site? Obedience.  Why?  For  the  reason  that 
ail  will  be  confusion  unless  it  is  enforced,  and 
the  pupils  would  not  attend  to  their  studies. 
These  being  attended  to,  all  will  go -on  harmo- 
niously, stpp  by  step,  and  we  will  secure  the  boon  . 
of  happiness  and  peace.  I.  H. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.  30th,  1867. 
At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  First-day  School 
Conference,  assembled  at  the  Meeting  House, 
on  Lombard  Street,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
j  the  Committee  appointed  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,  of  Baltimore,  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Clerk,  after  which  the  minutes  of 
the  West  Chester  Meeting  were  approved- 
Extracts  were  read  from  communications 
bearing  upon  the  interesting  subject  for  the 
consideration   of  which   the    meeting  came 
together. 

The  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting 
u  to  draft  for  the  information  of'  our  absent 
Friends  an  address,  &c informed  the  confer- 
ence that  they  had  conferred  together  and  had 
divided  themselves  into  the  following  sub- 
committees, viz:  to  prepare  an  address,  to  pre- 
sent statistical  information, 'and  to  examine  and 
report  on  books  suitable  for  children,  and  that 
said  sub-committees  after  deliberate  considera- 
tion had  agreed  to  submit 

I.   THE  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

The  sub-committee  on  statistics  having  given 
the  subject  its  merited  consideration,  gaining 
information  from  all  the  sources  at  its  command, 
feel  gratified  at  being  able  to  report  as  favorable 
a  condition  of  affairs  as  appears  to  them  to 
exist.    We  have  heard  of  schools  in  successful 
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operation  in  nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
the  country,  and  think  we  have,  in  communica- 
tions addressed  to  us  by  those  directly  connec- 
ted with  said  schools,  abundant  evidence  of  a 
thorough  working  interest  that  cannot  fail  to 
produce  good  fruits  for  those  for  whom  they 
work.  There  is  evidently  an  intense  desire 
among  all  to  find  u  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing "  their  schools  for  the  true  welfare  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Humility  and  love 
pervade  all  the  communications  received,  and 
each  gives  abundant  evidence  of  a  reliance  upon 
a  Higher  Power  for  that  strength  and  guidance 
without  which  "  we  can  do  no  good  thipg." 

We  feel  pleasure  in  presenting  these  glean- 
ings from  wide  extended  fields,  in  connection 
with  the  following  statistical  report. 

We  have  reports  from  nineteen  (19)  First- 
day  schools  taught  by  seventy -seven  (77)  teach- 
ers, forty  four  (14)  of  whom  are  females.  These 
schools  number  "about  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
one  (1091)  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  sis  hundred  (600).  Of  these  schools, 
one  was  organized  in  1859,  two  in  1860,  two  in 
1862,  one  in  1863,  four  in  1865,  one  in  1866, 
and  eight  in  1867,  showing  that  more  than  one 
third  the  whole  number  have  commenced  this 
year.  Connected  with  some  of  these  schools  are 
libraries  'containing  about  600  volumes,  which 
number  we  anticipate  will  be  largely  increased 
.during  the  next  year. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this,  matter  we  report  as  now^in  operation, 
schools  at  Reading,  Pa.,  organized  11th  mo.  6, 
18£-9  ;  Germantown,  Pa.,  spring,  1860  ;  Green 
St  ,  Philada.,  in  fall,  1860  ;  Salem,  N.  J.,  1862  ; 
West  Branch,  Pa.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  5th  mo. 
3,  1863;  Goshen,  Pa.,  5th  mo.  1865;  Bal- 
timore, Md  ,  11th  mo.  1865;  Race  St.,  Phila., 
11th  mo.  5,  1865;  Richmond,  Ind.,  12th  mo. 
3,  1865;  Miami  Meeting,"  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
5th  mo.  1866 ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  spring, 
1867  ;  Boston,  N.  Y.,  6th  mo.  23,  1867; 
AllowayV  Creek,  N.  J,  6th  mo.  23,  1867; 
Goose  Creek,  Va.,  Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  summer, 
1867;  Valley  Meeting,  Pa,  7th  mo.  1867  ; 
Colored  School,  Lincoln,  Ya.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y, 
10th  mo.  20,  1867. 

(A  First-day  school  was  held  at  Salem,  N.  J., 
'more  that  50  years  ago.  A  First-day  school 
was  organized  at  West  Chester,  11th  mo,  1860, 
but  after  six  or  seven  months  was  discon- 
tinued.) 

The  foregoing  exhibits  we  think  very  clearly 
the  fact  that  many  truly  concerned  Friends 
consider  First-day  schools  a  necessity.  Parents 
who  have  themselves  been  reared  without  them 
we  find  coming  forward  with  their  infant  and 
older  children,  to  introduce  them  to  the  First- 
day  schools,  from  which  they  hope  their  little 
ones  will  receive  advantages  beyond'  those  of 
the  generation  preceding  them.    We  thu3,  as 


briefly  as  possible,  present  the  condition  of  our 
First-day  schools  at  the  present  time,  and  hope 
the  vigorous  efforts-  now,  making  may  prove 
useful  to  society  and  to  humanity  generally. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Eli  M.  Lamb, 
Saml.  E.  Griscom. 

10U  mo.  12,1867. 

II.  THE   REPORT  ON  BOOKS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  suitable 
books,  containing  instructive  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  children  of  First-day  schools, 
report  that  they  have  spent  some  time  in  ex- 
amining carefully  a  variety  of  books  issued  by 
different  religious  societies.  As  they  considered 
it  particularly  important  that  no  books  having 
objectionable  points  of  doctrine  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  children,  it'was  necessary  that 
each  should  be  closely  scrutinized.  It  was 
frequently  a  source  of. regret,  that  the  excellent 
moral  lessons  embodied  in  many  of  the  books 
must  be  withheld  from  the  young,  because  in 
other  places,  views  were  promulgated  which 
could  not  consistently  be  endorsed  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  the  large 
number  offered  by  other  religious  organizations 
and  examined  by  us,  the  committee  find  but  12 
which  are  considered  unobjectionable. 

Among  those  issued  by  different  branches  of 
our  own  Society  >  we  would  allude  to  the  very  va- 
luable work  just  published  by  our  friend  Benj. 
Hallowell,  entitled,  "The  Young  Friend's 
Manual, -containing  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
Testimonies  and  Doctrines  of  Friends,  and  the 
principles  of  Truth  professed  by  that  Society 
as  a  book  of  which  all  First  day  schools  have 
felt  great  need,  and  which  cannot  but  be  pe- 
rused with  profit  and  interest. 

The  following  are  offered  by  the  committee. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  the  little  ones,  by  A. 
S.  P.,  published  by  Friends'  Publication  Asso- 
ciation, Philada,  and  those  issued  by  the  Book 
Association  of  Friends,  Philada,  viz  : — Bibli- 
cal History  Familiarized  by  Questions,  by 
Ann  A.  Townsend  ;  Talks  with  the  Children, 
parts  1  arid  2,  by  Jane  Johnson;  The  Story  of 
Thos.  Ellw'ood,  by  A.  S.  P. ;  Devotional  Poetry 
for  Children,  parts  1  and  2,  Daily  Scriptural 
Watchword  and  Gospel  Promise,  by  Jane  John- 
son ;  Thoughts  for  the  Children,  by  Jane 
Johnson  ;  Treasury  of  Facts,  6  parts,  by  Jane 
Johnson;  Familiar  Questions  on  the  Queries, 
by  II.  E.  Stockly  ;  Paper  Juveniles  and  a  Fable 
on  Faith.  Also,  the  Children's  Friend,  a 
Monthly  Magazine  for  Friends,  published  by 
Lydia  H.  Hall,  aided  by  Esther  K.  Smedley, 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.  And  from  other  sources, 
Chloe  Lankton,  The  Lost  Shilling,  Stamp  on  it 
John,  Oiled  Feather,  Mother's  Care,  George 
Howard,  Under  the  Wing?,  Nettie's  Acorn 
Frames,  Uncle  Downs'  Home,  Charlie,  or  th& 
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Bad  Habit,  Helps  over  Hard  Places  for  Boys, 

Helps  over  Hard  Places  for  Girls. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Anne  Caley, 
Maria  Jane  Chandler. 

10th  mo.  12,  1867. 

III.  REPORT  OF    COMMITTEE   ON  ADDRESS. 

At  a  conference  of  Friends  held  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  9th  month,  1867,  to 
promote  an  interest  in  First-day  schools,  and 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them, 
it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
embody  in  an  Address  some  of  the  views  and 
facts  presented  in  relation  to  this  important 
subject,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  awaken  an 
interest  among  the  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends ;  —  especially  those  who  are 
parents  and  heads  of  families. 

It  was  stated  that  a  number  of  such  schools 
are  at  this  time  in  successful  operation,  and 
although  mostly  small  in  the  beginning,  they 
have  assumed  a  highly  important  and  useful 
character. 

Parents  having  a  multiplicity  of  business 
cares  are  too  liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  import- 
ance of  instructing  their  children  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Testimonies  and 
Principles  of  our  Religious  Society. 

It  is  frequently  found  that  many  of  our  young 
people  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  our  fun- 
damental principles,  and  liable  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  simple  and  beautiful  •  truths  of 
our  Christian,  profession. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  from  its  earliest  ex- 
istence, has  urged  the  necessity  of  a  guarded  re- 
ligious education  of  the  children  under  its  care. 
Every  year  in  our  Annual  Assemblies  we  re- 
ceive accounts  of  the  condition  of  our  members, 
and  these  too  often  exhibit  the  departure  of 
our  youth  from  the  testimonies  we  profess  to 
hold,  and  which  we  so  dearly  and  rightfully 
cherish.  The  query  arises,  Why  is  it  so  ?  If 
our  principles  are  worth  anything  to  us,  they 
should  be  held  as  valuable  for  our  children. 
Paul  declared,  "  that  the  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men." 
This  fact  does  not  excuse  parents  or  guardians 
from  diligeutly  seeking,  under  Divine  direction, 
to  do  their  part  in  the  heavenly  order  as  instru- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  the  infant  mind  for 
the  reception  of  the  good  seed.  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  was  the  asser- 
tion of  the  wise  man  ages  ago,  and  experience 
has  attested  its  truth.  We  have  no  right  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  a  neglect  of  this  duty, 
and  ought  not  to  expect  to  escape  its  conse- 
quences under  the  plea  that  God  is  the  teacher 
of  His  people  Himself. 

The  object  of  Society  organization  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and  if  each 
mind  is  brought  under  the  direct  teachings  of 


the  Holy  Spirit,  and  becomes  obedient  to  the 
laws,  this  power  reveals,  it  will  experience 
purification  and  be  able  to  watch  over  others 
for  good. 

Were  the  elder  and  younger  members  of  pur 
Society  to  meet  together  on  First-day  after- 
noons, and  engage  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects  as  would  enable 
them  more  clearly  to  understand  their  moral 
and  religious  duties,  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies would  not  only  be  better  understood,  but 
an  earnest  desire  would  be  felt  that  they  be  car- 
ried out  in  daily  practice. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  schools  shall 
supersede  home  and  family  training,  but  be  co- 
adjutors in  the  work,  that  the  great  truths  of 
our  Holy  profession  maybe  presented  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  young  will  be  induced  to  love 
and  embrace  them  ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Heavenly  Husbandman,  who  will  in  His 
own  time  fructify  His  good  seed  and  cause  it 
to  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 

We  ask  your  earnest  co-operation  in  this 
effort,  trusting  you  will  prayerfully  consider  it 
and  so  act  as  best  wisdom  may  direct. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Louisa  J.  Roberts, 
William  Dorsey. 

10th  mo.  12,  1867. 

These  reports  having  been  read,  appeared  to 
produce  much  interest  and  gratification  among 
those  assembled,  inasmuch  as  they  presented  a 
public  history  of  what  had  been  done  at  our 
First-day  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  statistical 
report,  we  were  informed  of  three  additional 
schools  among  Friends,  two  within  the  limits  of 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  and  one 
at  Plainfield,  Ohio,  making  in  all  reported  to 
this  time  22  schools,  and -over  1200  pupils. 

Having  occupied  the  evening  to  a  late  hour, 
the  m-eeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the 
close  of  the  Morning  Session  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  morrow. 

10th  mo.  31st. — The  Conference  again 
convened.  A  committee. was  appointed  to  re- 
port to  our  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Rice  St., 
Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  9th  next,  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  present  confer- 
ence, so  that  there  may  be  unity  of  action  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  our  First-day 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  held 
at  this  time,  warm  encouragement  was  given  in 
the  work,  by  many  Friends  present,  who 
reverted  to  their  own  early  days,  in  which  they 
had  felt  the  need  of  something  of  this  kind, 
occasionally  alluding  to  their  experience  in 
schools  of  other  denominations  which  they  had 
beeu  induced  to  join,  but  in  which  they  did  not 
find  the  nourishment  craved. 

We  heard  of  some  who  less  firmly  grounded 
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iu  their  own  belief,  h*d  through  these  means 
been  drawn  into  other  fields  of  labor,  while  we 
thus  lost  those  who  might  have  been  pioneers 
for  the  dissemination  of  our  own  principles. 
Examples  of  each  class  were  given  •  one  a 
Friend  had  taught  a  First-day  school  for  colored 
persons  in  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Alexan 
dria,  Va.,  about  40  years  ago.  Now  he  hailed 
with  joy  this  general  movement,  believing  that 
a  deeper  meauing  than  might  at  first  be  per- 
ceived lay  in  the  almost  simultaneous  awaken- 
ing, resulting,  without  any  concerned  action,  iu 
such  similarity  of  plan  and  purpose. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  objections  urged 
by  some,  indicating  a  fear  lest  erroneous  doctri- 
nal matter  might  be  inculcated,  but  it  was 
asked,  "  Because  any  good  thing  is  liable  to 
abuse,,  shall  we  refrain  from  endeavors  to  use  it 
property  f*  "  Shall  we  close  our  meeting 
houses  lest  doctrines  with  which  we  cannot 
unite  be  at  times  held  forth?"  Had  our 
living  testimonies  of  peace,  love  and  universal 
brotherhood,  with  the  guidance  of  the  light 
within,  been  held  up  in  this  way  to  our  youth 
during  the  last  30  years,  who  can  estimate  the 
beneficial  results  to  our  Society  ? 

On  the  teaching  of  the  letter  a  caution  was 
given  by  one  who,  although  not  wishing  to 
oppose  the  work,  would  urge  those  engaged  in 
it  to  walk  carefully.  She  had  felt  a  jealousy, 
lest  in  the  zeal  of  youthful  labors  our  main 
principles  might  not  be  kept  always  clearly  in 
view;  but  she  was  "  in  a  measure  acquainted 
with  the  interest  and  feeling  of  some  of  the  ! 
workers,"  and  gave  "  these  suggestions  merely 
as  a  who!  some  caution."  • 

By  another  Friend,  not  a  teacher,  was  added 
encouragement  as  from  one  "  who  bad  known 
the  hearts  of  some  engaged  in  it  and  who  gave 
them  cordial  sympathy/' 

This  was  followed  by  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  those  who  had  begun  with  earnest 
purpose  and  from  a  real  concern  to  disseminate 
the  pure  truths  of  righteousness  might  go  on, 
rcl\ing  for  guidance  upon  the  simple  teachings 
of  the  Spirit,  which  will  enable  them  rightly  to 
impart  all  that  has  been  received. 

One  of  the  teachers  on  behalf  of  the  rest, 
feeling  the  cautions  above  mentioned  well 
meant,  expressed  her  desire  to  profit  by  them, 
adding  however  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of 
the  tendency  of  their  teachings,  and  calculated 
to  relieve  exercised  minds. 

One  who  had  great*  confidence  in  those  who 
had  undertaken  the  work,  wished  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  confining  the  Biblical  reading  and 
lessons  mostly  to  the  clear  and  beautiful  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  but  acknowledged 
himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Feeling  renewed  strength  to  go  forward  in  the 
cause,  yet  humbly  trusting  in  the  guidance  of 


a  Higher  Power,  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philada., 
11th  mo.  9th. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,       )r,  , 
LydiaC.  Stabler,  jUelks* 

(To  be  continued.) 

F R I  END  S'  I N  TEL LIG  EN  O  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  30,  1867. 


Meetings  for.  Worship  and  Discipline. 
— By  a  communication  from  W.  T.  C.  we  are 
informed  that  on  First  day  afternoon,  the  10th 
inst.,  a  meeting*  was  held  at  Wilmington,  in 
pursuance  with  an  invitation  contained  in  a 
Circular  addressed  by  that  Monthly  Meeting  to 
its  members,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  in 
the  attendance  of  mid-week  and  disciplinary 
meetings.  A  large  number  of  Friends  convened, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  stormy  and 
unpropitious,  and  the  meeting  proved  to  be  one 
of  unusual  interest,  especially  to  Ihe  young  peo- 
ple, whose  sympathies  became  enlisted  in  the 
concern.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated 
by  T.  C.  Taylor,  Clerk  of  the  Men's  Monthly 
Meeting,  by  whom  also  the  address  was  read. 

Considerable  expression  was  elicited  from 
both  the  older  and  younger  members,  and 
it;  was  concluded  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  of  each  week,  at  which  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Society  should  be  read  and  .consid- 
ered by  sections.  ..  * 

The  Friends  of  Wilmington  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  course  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
pursued  by  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  meetings  called  Disciplinary  Meetings, 
held  at  Race  street,  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  uniting  in  fel- 
lowship the  old  and  the  young,  as  well  as  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  latter 
in  some"  of  the  testimonies  particularly  valued 
by  our  Society.  While  we  with  others  deplore 
the  laxity  which  is  too  prevalent  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  and  disciplinary  meet- 
ings, we  think  there  can  be  no  radical  change, 
without  change  of  purpose.  The  defect,  accord- 
ing to  our  belief,  originates,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, in  suffering  the  mind  to  become  unduly 
engrossed  with  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  riches,  which  have  the  effect  as  presented 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  to  choke  the  good 
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seed  and  prevent  its  yielding  fruit,  which  would 
strengthen  the  religious  element,  and  induce 
a  disposition  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness. 

Is  it  not  the  cuse  that  many  who  desire  Truth 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  all  that  prevents  its 
full  reception,  and  these  go  on  their  way,  often 
sorrowing  in  secret,  because  of  the  painful  void 
that  naught  can  fill  save  the  love  of  the  Father  ? 
This  would  act  not  only  as  a  a  refiner  with  fire," 
but  it  breathes  into  the  soul  an  inspiration  by 
which  the  angelic  anthem  of  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good  wiil  to 
men  becomes  the  language  .of  its  life. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  too  much 
stress  is-laid  upon  the  attendance  of  meetings. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  mere  act  of  going  to 
meeting  will  avail  little,  unless  the  motive  be 
pure  and  the  desire  is  felt  to  worship  the  Father 
of  spirits  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  While  we  sit 
not  in  judgment  over  our  brethren,  we  cannot 
but  believe  where  this  desire  and  love -for  good 
have  the  pre  eminence  in  the  mind,  there  will 
need  no  stronger  incentive  to  assemble  with  our 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship;  and 
in  the  performance  of  this,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  reasonable  service,  we  are  convinced  there 
wiil  be  found  an  increase  of  ability  and  strength 
for  the  fulfilment  of-  our  daily  duties,  however 
varied  tlfese  may  be.  The  precious  promise  is 
worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  that  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  »trength ; 
and  there  is  another  of  equal  value — Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them.  That  the  assemblings 
proposed  by  our  friends  of  Wilmington,  as  well 
as  similar  ones  in  other  neighborhoods,  may 
have  the  effect  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind,  and 
put  it  in  remembrance  of  those  things  which 
pertain  to  an  eternal  life,  is  our  ardent  desire. 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Prairie  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
on  the  3d  of  Tenth  month  last,  Albert  A.  Black- 
burn, late  of  Centre  County,  Pa.,  to  MaryS.  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Asseneth  Thomas. 

 — ,  on  the  3 1st  of  Tenth  month  last,  in  Friends' 

^Meeting-house  at  Prairie  Grove,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
WilijIam  H.  Canby  to  Sallie  S.  Russell,  daughter 
of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth  Russell. 

 ,  with  the  approbation  of  Goshen  Monthly 

Meeting,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  at 
the  residence  of  Mary  G.  Pratt,  in  Marple,  Delaware 
County,  Pa  ,  T.  Dillwtn  Button 'to  Lydia  Pratt, 
both  of  Belaware  County. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  1837,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father  Lee  Garrigues,  in  Upper 
Dmblin,  Edward  Garrigues,  in  the  2CHh  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM.. 
Twelfth  month  3d,  at  1}  o'clock.    Lecture  by 
Henry  H.  Bentley.    Subject — l<  The  early  history 
of  the  Telegraph,  with  some  account  of  its  progress 
in  all  countries  to  the  present  time." 


NOTICE. 

Benjamin  Stratton,  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  Agent  for  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  within  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  aud 
will  keep  an  assortment  of  Friends'  Books  for  sale. 
(See  advertisement  on  cover  of  this  paper.) 


FRIENDS  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Twelfth  month  6th,  at  3  o'clock.  An  invitation  is 
extended  to  the  Agents  of  the  Association  to  meet 
with  them.  Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS    FUEL   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  ba 
held  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh 
day  evening,  Twelfth  month  7th,  at  7|  o'clock.  The 
Annual  Summary  will  be  read,  and  other  business 
of  interest  will  be  transacted.  A  general  invitation 
is  extended  to  Friends  and  tho?e  in  profession  with 
them.  Jos.  M  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

SWART  HMORE  COLLEGE. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  on  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  month  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  PARBiSH,-|01erkg> 
Edith  W.  Atlee,  ) 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting — By  the  delay 
iu  the  reception  of  the  extracts  from  Indiana 
Yearly  meeting,  we  have  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  its  proceedings  as  usual. 

Those  from  women's  meeting  have  just  come 
to  hand.  They  report  their  meeting  to  have 
been  a  season  of  Divine  favor,  and  the  business 
which  claimed  attention  was  conducted  in  love 
and  harmony.  The  meeting  continued  a  com- 
mittee on  education.  The  laws  of  Indiana  ex- 
clude the  people  of  color  from  the  benefit  of 
the  common  school  fund,  and  Friends  have  had 
the  past  year  three  schools  in  Richmond  for 
this  class.  The  committee  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  order  and  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  think  "their  aptitude  and  disposition 
for  acquiring  knowledge  truly  commendable.'' 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  unite  with  men 
Friends  on  the  subject  of  the,revisal  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  report  next  year. 

We  append  the  minute  embodying  some  of 
the  exercises  of  the  meeting. 
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After  a  season  of  solemn  silence,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  was  recognized  in  an  early  communi- 
cation that  we  might  so  dwell  under  the  per- 
vading influence  as  to  secure  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  our  proceedings,  enabling  us  to  trans- 
act the  business  that  may  come  before  us  in 
harmony  and  condescension. 

The  isolated  situation  of  many  of  our  scat- 
tered members,  was  feelingly  introduced  to  our 
notice,  who,  from  various  circumstances,  were 
preveuted  from  mingling  with  us;  some  of 
whom,  perhaps,  had  now,  with  the  privation, 
to  lament  past  neglected  privileges.  Thus  we 
were  admonished  *to  cultivate  a  spirit  which 
would  induce  an  appreciation  of  opportunities 
of  meeting  together  spiritually  and  socially. 
The  view  was  forcibly  presented,  that  we  were, 
to  some  extent, .our  brother's  keeper,  inasmuch 
as  we  do  exert  our  influence  over  one  another 
for  good  or  evil  by  our  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion 

A  sense  of  responsibility  or  necessity  of  being 
a  proper  example  was  tenderly  adverted  to  by 
a  Friend,  who  acknowledged  « hat  the  query  had- 
arisen  in  her  mind  when  attending  funerals, 
whether  she  had  at  ail  times  been  as  exact  in 
her  deportment  as'  a  constant  regard  for  the 
truth  demanded,  and  that  would  have  acquitted 
her  of  all  accountability  in  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased. Such  an  appeal,  fraught  with  so  much 
humility  and  self-abasement,  that  others  might 
be  edified,  is  surely  calculated  to  stir  up  our 
minds  and  arouse  serious  reflections  on  the 
past,  and  incite  a  disposition  to  set  a  guard  on 
our  actions  and  our  words.  Our  young  sisters 
were  encouraged  to  maintain  their  integrity  to^ 
the  truth,  for  the  time  was  apprehended  to  be 
near  when  some  of  .them  would  be  called  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  excellency. 

The  manifestation  of  kind  feelings,  through 
fhe  medium  of  appropriate  actions  and  expres- 
sions, was  encouraged  in  the  younger  members, 
and  they  were  reminded  that  true  religion  was 
not  far  off,  but  near  to  us,  to  be  practiced  as  in 
the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus,  who  went  about 
doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 

The  necessity  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit  for 
the  right  prosecution  of  every  good  work,  was 
presented  to  view. 

The  neglect,  of  the  attendance  of  our  relig- 
ious meetings  was  shown  to  be  detrimental  to 
a  spiritual  growth  and  was  conducive  of  apa- 
thy to  our  best  interest;  on  the  contrary,  an 
attention  to  our  religious  obligations  would  be 
conducive  to  a  strengthening  influence  that 
would  prove  comforting  and  sustaining  in  sea- 
sons of  sore  trials  and  afflictions. 

The  attention  of  Friends  being  directed  to 
our  Testimony  concerning  a  hired  ministry,  the 
error  of  the  principle  was  demonstrated  and 
oppression  shown  to  be  the  result.  The  young 
were  warned  against  the  seductions  of  the 


learned  eloquence  attendant  on  it,  and  were  re- 
minded that  the  gospel  was  simple,  freely  re- 
ceived and  to  be  freely  given. 

Our  young  sisters  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  ennobling  effect  of  cultivating  a  state 
or  habit  of  mind  in  which  the  love  of  God  is 
so  felt  and  appreciated  as  to  exclude  all  desire 
for  diversions  calculated  to  estrange  therefrom. 

Our  fundamental  principle  of  the  internal 
revelations  of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  was  aptly 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  reformers,  from  Abraham  down, 
perceived  the  requirements  of  truth,  which  was 
by  impressions  and  convictions  made  on  the 
mind  by  God.  g 

The  voice  of  thanksgiving  ascended  for  the 
bread  which  had  been  dispensed  amongst  us; 
a  petition  arose  that  the  aged  mightwitness  the 
light  of  goodness  through  the  vale  of  death,  and 
that  the  middle-aged  might  be  supported  by 
the  Divine  arm  under  the  trials  that  are  per- 
mitted to  compa?s  their  path. 

Those  whose  means  are  ample  were  affection- 
ately invited  to  seek  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
to  minister  of  their  abundance  to  such,  and  to 
evince  their  sympathy  to  all  needing  it,  by 
genial  action  ;  thus,  while  they  are* contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  they  are  securing 
blessings  to  themselves  ;  but  a  care  was  ex- 
pressed that  none  should  be  actuated  by  motives 
of  popularity. 

A  concern  was  expressed  that  in  dealing 
with  offenders,  we  should  adhere  very  closely 
to  the  spirit  or  disposition  of  mind  suggested 
by  the  ninth  query,  manifesting  a  feeling  that 
would  gather  instead  of  scatter,  binding  them 
to  the  fold  instead  of  driving  them  far  away. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  in  reclaiming,  we  shall  have 
the  consolation  of  having  done  what  we  could. 

Considerable  concern  was  evinced  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  school  education  of  our 
children,  in  consequence  of  an  apparently  luke- 
warm spirit  manifested  by  so  few  practical  re- 
sults. 

The  superiority  and  excellency  of  Christiaa 
love,  as  exhibited  in  its  cementing  influence, 
its  quality  of  supporting  under  adversity,  its 
tendency  to  gather  all  to  the  pure  fountain  of 
goodness, and  rendering  our  immortal  souls,  by 
virtue  of  its  life  in  our  hearts,  fit  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  baptizingly 
preached  amongst  us. 

The  strong  probability  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity being  the  last  that  would  be  afforded 
many  now  gathered  of  meeting  together  again 
in  a  state  of  mutability,  was  feelingly  alluded 
to,  as  an  incentive  to  an  earnest  preparation 
for  the  approach  of  death. 

And  in  conclusion  a  feeling  of  gratitude  was 
expressed,  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  Great 
Author  of  all  our  blessings,  for  His  continued 
favor  during,  our  Meeting. 


FRIENDS''  INTELLIGENCEE. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

u  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  threepence, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  of  God.'' 

Gone  are  our  summer  birds,  one  by  one,  so 
silently,  we  have  scarcely  been  aware  of  their 
departure.  A  lonely  robin  or  cat-bird,  or  it 
may  be  the  gentle  chipping  bird  and  song  spar- 
row, still  linger,  tempted  by  the  fine  weather  ; 
but  their  melody  greets  us  not  in  the  morning, 
as  in  the  summer  time.  We  have  enjoyed  their 
company,  and  while  noticing  their  modes  of 
life,  especially  the  kinds  of  food  of  which  they 
partake,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  truth  of 
the  text  above  quoted,  '•  None  of  them  are  for- 
gotten of  our  Father. "  The  relation  that  birds 
sustain  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  is  a  sub- 
ject of  pleasing  contemplation,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  that 
created  them.  We  may  first  view  them  as  con 
servators  of  health,  as  they  assist  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere,  like  other  animals,  by  taking, 
into  their  animal  organization  the  abundant 
oxygen,  and  returning  the  carbon  necessary  for 
the  food  of  plants.  But  we  will  not  dwell  on  a 
subject  which  is  or  should  be  familiar  to  every 
school  boy.  The  great  good  they  confer  as  dis- 
seminators of  seeds  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Many  trees  and  plants,  for  aught  we  know, 
would  have  remained  in  their  first  or  primitive 
localities,  had  it  not  been  for  the  agency -of 
birds.  In  what  way  would  the  different  berries, 
and  also  many  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  have 
been  spread,  as  we  find  them,  over  the  land,  in 
the  distant  woods,  by  the  hedge  rows,  and  in 
the  depths  of  forests,  unless  birds  had  eaten 
their  fruit,  and  carried  the  seeds  to  these  distaut 
places.  Birds  have  been  shot  in  the  Northern 
States  with  grains  of  rice  yet  undigested* in  their 
crops  from  the  plantations  of  Carolina  or  Georgia. 
The  trees  that  were  brought  from  Europe  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country  are  profusely 
scattered  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  weeds, 
also  imported,  which  have  become  a  greater 
nuisance  than  those  natural  to  our  soil,  have  in 
part  been  spread  by  buds. 

But  the  most  important  relation  birds  bear  to 
us  is  as  destroyers  of  insects.  We  admit  their 
value  to  some  extent  as  food  and  the  enjoyment 
we  receive  from  their  cheerful  melody  ;  but  as 
insect  destroyers,  they  are  essential  to  our  ex- 
istence. Without  them  our  beautiful  country 
would  be  a  desert.  Every  green  thing  would 
in  a  few  short  years  be  swept  off"  the  earth  by 
innumerable  insects,  unless"  He  who  forgets  not 
the  sparrows  should  interpose  and  employ  other 
agents  for  their  destruction. 

Much  iuterest  has  been  awakened  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  birds. 
Laws  have  been  enacted  in  several  States, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  to  shoot,  during  most 
of  the  year;  any  of  our  small  and  useful  birds. 


This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  our  neighborhood 
(Westbury,  L.  I.)  there  has  been  a  great  re- 
formation in  regard  to  gunning.  A  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  common 
for  both  men  and  boys  to  spend  their  First-days 
in  strolling  around  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods  in  quest  of  birds.  In  consequence  of 
this  moral  reform,  or  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, the  number  of  birds  has  greatly  increased. 
The  larva  of  the  May-bug,  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  Grub,"  has  almost  disappeared, 
while  formerly  they  were  so  numerous  as  often 
to  cause  the  loss  of  entire  cro/ps  of  corn,  and 
sometimes  wheat.  Other  instances  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  insects  since  the  increase  .of  birds 
might  be  given.  The  immense  powers  of  re- 
production, and  the  instincts  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  creation  is  endowed,  renders  it 
impossible  for  men,  aided'  by  J,he  birds,  to  -ut- 
terly destroy  a  single  species  of  our  insect  foes. 

We  hear  occasional  complaints  from  fruit- 
growers that  birds  are  eating  up  all  the  straw- 
berries and  cherries,  and  that  they  are  even 
robbing  us  of  our  nicely-grown  luscious  grapes. 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  case?  Some  would 
say  shoot  away  till  we  kill  all  the  robins  and 
cat-birds-  in  the  country — aye,  and  cedar-birds 
too.  It  is  trying  to  both  faith  and  patience, 
after  we  have  nearly  ripened  our  fruit,  and  our 
labor  and  care  are  being  amply  rewarded,  to 
have  the  marauding  birds  take  it.  Of  two  evils 
we  should  choose  the  least.  Better  have  the 
birds  to  eat  the  fruit,  than  to  have  the  worms 
destroy  both  fruit  and  trees.  We  can  in  a  great 
measure  protect  the  fruit,  or  often  employ  some 
method  to  frighten  them  away.  If  we  kill  them, 
we  may  destroy  our  best  friends.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  operate  here  in  beauti- 
ful harmony,  for  as  we  cultivate  more  plants  aud 
vegetables  fur  the  worms  to  live  on,  their  num- 
bers will  increase;  and  so,  in  the  same  ratio, 
birds,  finding  plenty  of  food,  will  multiply  more 
rapidly  to  meet  the  demand  if  we  do  not  molest 
them.  There  are  portions  of  the  country  where, 
at  certain  seasons,  worms  and  grasshoppers 
sweep  off  vegetation  as  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. Why  have  not  the  birds  kept  these 
in  check  ?  The  reason  probably  is  there  is  not 
sufficient  food  for  them  through  the  season,  ex- 
cept a  week  or  two  when  these  pests  prevail; 
and  birds  will  not  make  their  home  and  rear 
their  young  where  instinct  teaches  them  there 
will  be  famine  part  of  the  season.  When  those 
places  cultivate  vegetables  and  fruits,  exten- 
sively, it  is  probable  the  small  birds  will  increase 
in  numbers  and  materially  assist  in  reducing 
the  immense  swarms  of  destructive  insects.  In 
long  cultivated  and  productive  soils  in  the  east- 
ern States  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  increase  of 
birds,  since  the  Indians  owned  the  land  ; 
especially  the  insectiverous  birds,  which  we  love 
to  call  by  the  term  sociable  or  home*birds.  We 
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find  different  tastes  in  birds,  fome  are  only  in 
secti serous,  others  will  consume  a  variety  of 
fo<>d  and  will  resort  to  means  to  satisfy  hunger 
which  they  would  not  from  choice.  Sometimes 
pieces  of  leather  and  other  incongruous  sub 
stances  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
crow,  and  the  sap  sucker  or  red  headed  wood-- 
pecker  may  only  eat  the  sap  to  prevent  him 
from  starving.    We  have  seen  the  cat-bird,  in 
the  midst  of  his  imitative  song,  take  a  bite  of 
the  blossom  of  the  apple.    And  our  highly 
prized  and  most  useful  Baltimore  Oriole  is 
accused,  at  tha  West,  of  being  one  of  the  wors^ 
depredators  on  fruit  they   have.    We  think 
there  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient  supply  of 
insect  food,  or  they  would  not  have  eaten  the 
fruit.    We  must  enter  a  plea  for  the  robins, 
too.      When   they  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  at  the^outh,  they  are  no  doubt  sorely 
pressed  with  hunger,  and  we  see  them  follow 
the  newly  turned  furrow  with  keenest  gaze, 
hopping  about  to  find  some  larva  of  butterfly  or 
moth.   They  do  not  sing  much  at  this  time,  as 
there  is  no  respite  from  labor.     But  when  the 
blight  sun  of  early  summer  days  has  reddened 
the  cherries  and  put  the  blush  on  the  straw- 
berry beds,  robin  has  easier  times.    The  little 
ones,  turned  out  ipto  the  world  to  provide  for 
themselves,  seek  the  easiest  method  by  feeding 
on  the  ripening,  fruits.    If  there  were  none  of 
these  to  be  found,  perhaps  but  a  small  portion  j 
of  the  young  biids  could  find  worms  enough,  J 
as  at  that  season  most  of  those  upon  which  they  I 
prey  have  changed  into  their  perfect  state,  and 
are,  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  laying  ! 
their  eggs  on  bush  or  tree  for  a  future  genera-  I 
tion.     We  find  even  here,  that  they  are  not 
roving  among  the  pretty  flowers  and  fluttering 
over  the  tree-tops  with  impunity.  Nocturnal  birds 
reduce  and  keep  them  in  bounds.    The  night 
hawk  and  whippoorwill,  with  the  bats,  that  are 
in  some  respects  similar  to  birds,  and  the  night  j 
rovers  among  our  small  animals,  find  in  them  a 
choice  morsel.    We  love  to  watch  the  pretty 
goldfinches  scraping  off  with  their  bills  the 
aphides  or  plant  lice,  or  note  the  nimble  chick- 
adee hunting  the  minute  insect  eggs  in  the  fall ! 
and  winter,  for  we  know  they  are  working  for 
us  as  well  as  for  themselves.  It  was  with  much  j 
interest  we  stood  quietly  by  a  fence  one  sum- 
mer day,  watching  the  actions  of  a  Baltimore  j 
Oriole   busily  making  a  repast  from  a  nest  of  j 
the   tent  caterpillar.      He    would  insert  his 
bill  through  a  rent  he  had  made,  take  out  a 
fat  caterpillar  and  bite  him  in  two,  about  two-' 
thirds  of  his  length  or  below  his  stomach,  eat 
the  fat  or  vital  parts  in  that  region,  and  lay  him 
on  a  pile.    After  singing  a  little  he  would  take 
out  auother. 

This  bird  must  have  killed  a  hundred  cater- 
pillars. If,  as  is  said  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo, 
he  fed  upon  whole  insects,  few  would  sufiice. 


Last  summer  a  person  brought  a  complaint  to  , 
the  Farmer's  Club  against  that  most  useful  bird, 
the  Tyrant  Fly-Catcher,  or  King-Bird,  stating^ 
that  he  was  very  destructive  to  the  bees.  He 
had  shot  him'and  brought  his  crop  full  of  bees 
in  proof  of  the  charge.  On  examination,  they 
were  all  drones,  and  probably  hot  being  needed, 
the  bees  had  driven  them  out,  and  the  king  bird 
had  done  no  harm.  Long  after  the  bee  is  dis- 
sected it  will  put  out  its  sting,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  bird  to  endure  such  stab-. 
Many  denounce  the  crow  also  as  a  pest,  but  if 
we  knew  all  his  good  deeds  they  would  over- 
balance the  evil  If  the  many  thousands  of 
bugs,  crickets,  etc.,  he  eats  through'  the  summer, 
and  the  herds  of  grasshoppers  he  picks  up  every 
pleasant  day  in  winter,  and  also  the  bushels  of 
weed-seeds  which  he  devours,  were  reckoned  in 
the  account,  his  credit  side  would  be  fair.  But 
we  will  find  with  almost  all  created  things,  as 
well  as  the  crow,  that  good  unmixed  with  what 
we  call  evil,  does  not  exist.  Unless  we  study 
the  habits  of  birds  and  their  usefulness  as  con- 
nected with  other  animated  beings,  we  inay^in 
ignorance,  kill  our  best  friends. 

We  regard  with  unceasing  pleasure,  as  we 
come  to  understand  them,  those  benignant  laws 
by  which  this  most  interesting  class  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  governed.  No  wonder  that- 
Jesus,  who  saw  these  proofs  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, should  call  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
to  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  Father's  merciful 
regard.  Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  the 
birds,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  How  much  more 
precious  are  ye  in  the  Divine  sight,  being  gifted 
with  immortal  souls,  than  the  short-lived  spar- 
rows !  The  earth  is  full  cf  the  Father's  good- 
ness and  love,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we' 
would  draw  instruction  from  them,  as  Jesus, 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles  did.  The  field  is 
as  wide  as  ever  from  which  parables  and  in- 
cidents can  be  drawn  to  prove  spiritual  truths. 

Desiring  to  mingle  pleasure  with  profit,  we 
have  given  these  random  sketches,  hoping  they 
will  invite  further  thought.  And  in  learning 
from  the  things  of  nature  which  surround  us, 
we  may  also  view  the  imprint  of  the  Divine 
finger  upon  them,  and  be  incited  to  labor  more 
diligently  and  effectually  in  the  service  of  Him 
who  is  ever  desiring  to  bless  and  make  happy 
His  children.  Isaac  Hicks. 

11th  month  9th,  18G7. 


TREASURE. 

"  What  I  spent,  that  T  had  ;  what  L  kept,  that  I  lost;  what  I 
gave,  that  I  have!" — Old  Epitaph. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure 

We  have  lavished  upon  earth 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure, 

May  be  rec  koned  something  worth  : 
For  spending  was  not  losing, 

Though  the  purchase  were  but  small; 
It  hus  perished  with  the  using; 

We  have  had  it—that  is  all ! 
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4J1  the  gold  we  leave  behind  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again, 
(Though  our  avarice  may  bliod  us) 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain  ; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  if, 

By  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  expect  it ; 

What  we  hoarded — we  have  lost. 
But  each  merciful  oblation 

(Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown,) 
Which  we  gave  in  self-negation 

Y\Te  may  safely  call  our  own. 
Thus  of  treasure  freely  given, 

For  the  future  we  may  hoard, 
For  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord. 


HEART  HYMNS. 
Bear  the  burden  of  the  present, 

Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own;  * 
If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 

Why  the  coming  night  bemoan? 
If  the  darkened  heavens  lower, 

Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form  j 
Though. the  tempest  rise  in  power, 

God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 
Steadfast  hope  and  faith  unshakea 

Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 
Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 

Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 
All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 

By  the  toiling  servants'  side  ; 
Comfortable  words  he  talketh 

While  his  hands  uphold  and  guide. 
Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 

Rends  thy  heart,  to  him  unknown  ; 
He  to-day — and  He  to-morrow, 

Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 
Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen, 

Long  endurance  wins  the  crown  ; 
When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen 

Thou  shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 

— Drifted  Snotv  Flakes. 

 !  ■ — »3> — .  

teachers'  institute. 

(Continued  from  page  602.) 

The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor" 
was  History. 

He  said  :  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  study  of 
the  history  of  our'country  has  been  at  last  in- 
troduced into  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
History  affords  us  n«w  power  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  vision,  recalls  the  past,  makes  it 
live  again,  and  elevates  us  above  the  present. 
Like  the  telescope  ,and  microscope,  it  makes 
visible  that  which  is  distant,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  unseen  before,  a3  though  near  at 
hand. 

The  study  of  htstory'is  much  more  important 
in  a  republic  than  in  a' monarchy,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  republic,  who  select  their  own 
rulers.  The  ignorant  man  is  not  necessarily  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  but  he  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  become  one. 

The  history  of  our  nation  has  its  roots  in  the 
far  distant  pa-t.  To  know  it  well,  we  must  pre- 


viously know  the  history- of  our  race  in  the  Old 
World;  yet  it  may  be  considered  as  commenc- 
ing with  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Co- 
Iambus,  It  is  necessary  in  teaching  history  in 
the  school-room,  to  select  only  those  portions 
which  are  adapted  to  children.  History  culti- 
||tes  the  imaginative  powers.  It  is  not  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dead  past  j  it  is  a  living  reality,  and 
reality  has  as  great  charm  as  romance.  Francis 
Parkman's  books,  for  instance,  are  models  of 
historical  writing  in  their  vivid  power  to  recall 
the  past.  And  what  novelist  can  compare  his 
own  works  with  those  grand  histories  of  Pres- 
cott,  who,  nearly  blind,  has  overcome  obstacles 
few  might  have  conquered  ? 

The  colonial  history  of  our  country  corres- 
ponds with  the  brightest  periods  of  English 
history  ;  England's  power  was  developed  in  a 
wonderful  manner  under  the  Tudor  reigns,  and 
no  period  of  England's  history  better  deserves 
our  study.  Next  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country  that  of  England  claims  our  earliest  at- 
tention. It  bears  the  same  relation  to  modern 
times  that  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  do  to  the 
past. 

How  was  it  that  this  race  should  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  continent?  For,  in  reality,  the  de- 
scendants thereof  are  to-day  the  ruling  power 
thereon.  We  do  not  possess 'St  all,  but  we  will 
do  it;  not  the  territory — I  do  not  mean  that. 
I  mean  that  internal  growth  which  leads  us  up 
to  a  higher  plane  of  development,  and  gives  us 
the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  by  filibustering  that  we  are  to  conquer, 
but  by  our  free  schools — by  the  general  culture, 
intelligence,  and  goodness  of  our  people.  We 
win  by  our  vigor  and  our  work. 

How  is  it  that  in  looking  over  this  map, 
(North  America,)  we  find  so  many  different 
names  given  to  its  grand  old  mountains,  its 
lovely  lakes,  and  splendid  rivers  ?  Why  do  we 
find  all  the  places  along  this  mighty  river,  (St. 
Lawrence,)  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  bearing 
the  prefix  of  "Saint"  to  their  names?  Why 
do  we  find  all  along  our  Southern  co  (St  a  simi- 
lar class  of  appellations,  while  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  another  class  still  are 
found  ?  It  is  an  interesting  story  :  Along  the 
line  of  this  St.  Lawrence  came  the  French  race, 
guided  by  the  Jesuits — that  wonderful  line  of 
men,  in  some  respects  the  best  school-teachers 
the  world  has  ever  known — and  they  gave  to 
every  "spot  the  name  of  some  saint  endeared  to 
them  by  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Then  came  the  English,  who  gave  us  such  good 
old  English  names  as  Chester,  which  we  have 
made  West  Chester.  In  their  vigor  and  sturdy 
power  they  impressed  upon  all  this  fair  region 
the  names  of  their  old  homes.  The  speaker  re- 
ferred to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  Indian  names, 
but  others  were  not  so  beautiful,  and  being 
meaningless — to  us—were  inappropriate. 
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In  the  naming  of  the  geographical  points  of 
this  continent  there  is  a  great  amount  of  his- 
torical information  of  a.  most  interesting  and 
•valuable  character.  While  we  have  the  names 
of  Germany,  France,  Wales,  and  Spain,  upon 
all  our  maps,  the  Euglt&h  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  Why  is  this?  The. 
French  race  had  as  good  a  chance  as  the  Eng- 
lit-h  to  have  made  this  land  their  own.  In.  1584 
they  had  already  named  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
they  were  the  earliest  to  explore  the  Mississippi 
river  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  would  seem 
that  a  nation  having  gained  control  of  these  two 
great  rivers,  would  have  ever  after  controlled 
the  continent. 

Here  in  1681-2,  when  William  Penn  was 
coming  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  now  great 
Commonwealth,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans 
were  away  out  at  the-  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  tracing  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Tbey  had  control  of  the  whole  northern  tier 
of  lakes  and  their  fertile  borders. 

Dr.  Taylor  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Colum- 
hus,  who  for  eighteen  long  years  besieged  the 
thrones  ol  Europe  for  the  necessary  aid  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  heart,  which  was  not  a 
dream. 

The  speaker  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sev- 
enty long  days  spent  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  by 
this  heroic  discoverer.  He  also  made  a  beauti- 
ful reference  to  Hendrick  Hudson  sailing  up 
the  glorious  river,  which  bears  his  name,  in 
the  "Half  Moon,"  and  of  the  brave  explorer, 
Champlain,  nearly  meeting  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  beautiful  lake — standing  face  to  face,  as 
it  were,  representing  the  two  races — the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French — in  their  contest  for  su- 
premacy on  this  continent. 

The  reporter  expresses  his  regret  that  for 
want  of  space  he  was  not  able  to  give  a  fuller 
report  of  this  interesting  address. 

At  an  evening  session,  Gen.  Frazer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  addressed  a  crowded  audience. 

After  complimenting  the  teachers  of  Chester 
county  for  the  proof  they  have  given  this  week 
of  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  he 
announced  as  his  subject:  "  What  sort  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  taught  to  the  young,  and  how 
should  it  be  taught?" 

The  poets  in  all  ages  have  been  called  seers. 
WTe  need  men  to  enable  all  to  extend  their  vision. 
The  sweet  music  in  which  our  best  poets  dress 
their  thoughts  enables  them  to  impress  us  with 
truths  that  would  not  enter  into  our  hearts  and 
abide  with  us  were  they  not  .thus  presented. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  diminish  the 
mhsery  in  the  world,  lessen  the  crime,  do  away 
with  drones,  and  make  men  and  women  happy 
and  useful  workers.  How  shall  we  arrive  at 
this  desirable  result? 
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We  can  only  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  How  do  we  learn  to  raise  plants? 
By  studying  what  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  in  their  researches  in  this  direction,  have 
recorded  as  their  best  experience.  This  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  animals. 
In  order  to  educate  men  we  must  have,  first,  as! 
teachers,  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
upon  which  we  live;  second,  of  self,  which  of 
course  includes  a  thorough  understanding  of 
our  mental,  moral  and  physical  organization, 
and  lastly,  of  religion.  You  cannot  dispense 
with  any  One  of  these;  each  one  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  is  no  use  \o  institute  com- 
parisons between  the  relative  importance  ofj 
man's  mental  and  moral  faculties. 

Few  seem  to  understand  the  full  nature  of 
prayer.    Every  true  worker  in  any  moral  and 
useful  employment  prays,  and  prays  effectively, 
when  he  conscientiously  performs  the  duties  of 
each  day  as  they  hourly  present  themselves.  Do  | 
not  misunderstand  me.    This  is  one  kind  of; 
prayer.  Men  may  pray  with  earnest  words,  and  \ 
be  led  up  higher  thereby.   When  you  do  pray, 
be  sincere  in  the  act  if  you  would  reap  the  re- 
ward. 

Men  who  succeed  must  learn  to  methodize 
the  results  of  their  experience;  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  successful  class  is.  that  they'are 
law-abiding. 

"Self-made  men"  are  not  self  made;   they.j  > 
have  been  pupils  of  God.    In  your  education  of  '  ^ 
the  young,  you  must  teach  them  to  use  theif 
own  discriminative  powers  of  mind.  Curiosity 
is  the  great  lever  which  should  be  used  to  lift  : 
children  gradually  up  to  heights  of  knowledge  1 
and  self-reliance.  Parents  do  a  great,  a  terrible  i 
wrong,  when  they  repress  in  their  children  this 
God-given  desire  to  learn,  whi\$h  we  call  curi- 
osity, implanted  in  the  young. 

In  the  government  of  children  we  must  follow 
nature  in  her  dictates;  the  moment  you  adopt 
arbitrary  measures,  unnatural  means,  you  will  jl  I 
fail,  fail  completely,  no  matter  how  fondly  you  i  day 
delude  yourself  with  the  external  signs  of  suc-J  were 
cess. 

In  teaching  the  English  language,  especially  f  lean 
to  speak  it  correctly;  you  can,  by  criticising  :  Jittli 
every  mistake  your  children  make  at  home,  ,  year 
never  permitting  a  single  error  to  pass  without  :  Bhe 
correction^  attain  your  end  sooner  than  by  the 
use  of  the  grarnmar  book.  This  was  proved  by^ 
the  experience  of  the  speaker  in  England  andll  k 
Scotland.  • 

The  speaker  made  some  very  pointed  remarks!)  to ui 
in  regard  to  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the.  J  loin 
part  of  the  public,  of  the  value  of  the  service! 
they  expect  the  teachers  they  so  miserably  re-* 
munerate  to  render. 

One  of  his  plans,  when  he  was  a  teacher, 
to  ,  develop  the  power  of  language  in  his 
pupils,  was  to  have  them  write  a  description 
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of  any  article  they  chose,  each  morning,  upon 
opening  school.  They  soon  acquired  the  facility 
of  performing  this  exercise  in  the  most  credita- 
ble and  correct  manner.  If  this,  or  some  similar 
plao  of  cultivating  the  descriptive  powers  of 
children  were  employed,  there  would  be  more 
men  and  women  wlio,  if  they  might  not  become 
orators,  would  be  able  at  any  time  to  speak  in  a 
conversational  style,  so  as  to  interest  instead  of 
tiring  their  hearers. 

He  would  not  use  a  grammar  book  until  the 
pupil  had  mastered  all  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  then  largely,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling them  to  classify  and  systematize  the 
knowledge  already  attained.  This  plan  he  had 
carried  oat  in  giving  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry ;  books  were  apt  to  be 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  school  room  ;  they  lead 
the  pupil  to  work  by  rule,  rather  than  to  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  so  arrive  at  results, 
which,  when  thus  attained,  are  remembered. 

The  speaker  alluded  to  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  college  over  which  he  presided.  They 
united  text  book  culture  with  a  large  amount 
of  practical  research  and  investigation  in  the 
laboratory  and  field.  He  related  some  interest- 
ing reminiscencessof  Hugh  Miller — a  townsman 
of  his  in  Scotland — to  a  brother  of  whom  he 
had  gone  to  school.  Hugh  Miller  could  not 
fail  to  become  the  good  and  learned  man  he 
was,  because  he  had  such  an  estimable  mother, 
who  never  spared  a  single  opportunity  to  teach 
him  in  every  department  where  his  natural  de- 
sires and  abilities  led  him  to  make  inquiries.  If 
parents  would  always  endeavor  to  instil  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  children  a  love  of  the 
right  for  its  own  sake,  they  would  lift  the  next 
generation  into  a  happier  and  more  beautiful 

sphere  of  moral  and  mental  activity.  # 
 — •  

From  The  Sunday  School  World. 

THE  BABY'S  LESSON. 
A  HINT  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 

I  saw  a  little  child  learn  a  lesson  the  other 
day  in  a  passenger  railway  car.  Her  teachers 
were  unconscious  of  imparting  the  lesson,  I  am 
sure  ;  nor  was  the  child  aware  that  she  was 
learning  anything.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
little  one  will  -sooner  forget  all  that  in  later 
years  she  learns  wich  laborious  effort,  than  what 
she  that  day  unconsciously  took  home  to  her 
understanding.  She  may  have  had  other  teach- 
ings of  the  same  kind  before  ;  doubtless  she 
has  had  many;  but  it  was  so  clearly  set  before 
her  ou  this  occasion,  that  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  understand  it  even  if  it  had  been  quite  new 
I  to  her  childish  mind.  The  manner  of  teaching 
I  the  lesson  was  this  : 

The  little  one,  somewhere  about  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  a  noble, 
I  beautiful  child  as  ever  rejoiced  a  father's  heart, 
I  or  blessed  a  mother's  life,  sat  in  the  lap  of  her 
]  nurse,  her  mother  on  one  side  of  her,  and  her 


"  Mamma 
all  gone." 


grandmother  on  the  other,  a  sister  a  few  year3 
older  standing  by  the  mother's  knee.  Pretty 
soon  the  wee  one  began  to  say  very  plainly  and 
earnestly  to  the  grandmother,"  (towards  whom 
her  face  was  turned)  "  Cake,  cake.'7  The  old 
lady  shook  her  head,  and  told  her  she  had  none. 
Not  accepting  this  as  any  excuse,  the  cry  of 
"  cake,  cake,"  continued.  Then  the  mother 
leaned  over  to  the  child,  and  said, 
has  not  got  any  more  cake  ;  it  is 
This  was  no  sort  of  comfort,  therefore  the  only 
course  that  seemed  to  the  infant  to  be  proper 
for  the  occasion  was  to  begin  a  fretful  cry. 
Whereupon  the  grandmother  said,  in  a  mysteri- 
ous whisper,  u  Hush,  or  that  big  man  over  there 
will  take  you  away."  (Another  lesson  taught 
here,  by  the  way.) 

Tiie  whimper  was  quieted  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  broke  forth  again,  with  the  old  refrain  of 
u  cake,  cake."  A  doll  was  handed  to  her,  and 
a  book  ;  but  she  refused  all  consolation  while 
the  desire  of  her  heapt  was  withheld.  At  this 
crisis  in  affairs,  a  relative  or  friend  belonging  to 
the  same  party,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  produced  a  cake 
from  her  pocket,  handing  it  over  to  the  mother, 
who  instantly,  without  saying  a  word,  forward- 
ed it  to  the  child.  She  seized  it  with  joyful 
alacrity,  ceased  her  fretful '  cry,  and  began  to 
demolish  her  treasure.  She  had  learned  her 
lesson. 

Had  she  not  ?  Would  she  not  have  been  a 
very  dall  infant,  if  she  had  not  received  the  im- 
pression clearly  upon  her  mind,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fretfuhiess  and  persistent  demanding 
of  what  she  wanted,  would  surely  bring  the  de- 
sired good  ?  Another  time,  when  she  wishes 
for  something,  which  perhaps  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  cake  just  obtained  is  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  she  will  profit  by  the  lesson  now  learn- 
ed, and  by  pursuing  the  same  course,  expect  the' 
same  result.  Nor  can  toe  little  soul,  in  all  its 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  taking  its  first  out- 
look upon  life,  be  blamed  for  drawing  this  con- 
clusion. 

But  is  there  no  blame  elsewhere  ?  Are  those 
guiltless  who  teach  the  little  creature  a  lesson 
so  fraught  with  future  trouble — so  fatal  to  early 
habits  of  submission,  obedience  and  self  con- 
trol ?  That  doting  grandmother,  and  loving 
mother,  and  fond  relative — little  do  they  realize 
the  weary  work  they  are  making  for  themselves 
or  others,  if  the  child  lives  to  grow  up,  in  sub- 
duing the  self  indulgence  and  ill-temper  which 
such  treatment  as  this  tends  to  foster. 

Little  children  are  every  hour  and  every  mo- 
ment learning  lessons  of  life,  long  before  they 
begin  what  is  called  their  education.  They  wiil 
learn  something  ;  surely  it  is  then  a  matter  ot 
infinite  importance  to  see  to  it  that' the  lessons 
are  sucjb  as  will  fit  them  rightly  fco  meet  the 
duties  and  trials  of  life  when  they  come  to  them. 
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I T  E  M  s  . 

Congress  met  on  the  21st,  a  quorum  of  both 

housed  being  present. 

At  the  late  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Jobn  Jay  Smith  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"An  evening  with  the  Penn."  ' 

The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  lecturer  reading 
in  the  London  Times  of  the  death  of  Granville  John 
Penn,  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  this 
State. 

The  only  remaining  relative  now  is  Rev.  Thomas 
Penn,  to  whom  all  the  estates  of  the  family  descend, 
his  brother  Granville  having  died  suddenly,  leaving 
no  will.  The  estate  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Rev.  Thomas  Penn  having  been  declared 
by  a  commission  issued  out  of  chancery  incapable 
of  managing  it,  he  having  become  of  late  years  in- 
sane. Some  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  the  family 
estate  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Stoke  Park, 
one  of  the  family  c  ountry  seats,  was  sold  lately  for 
£350,000,  or  about  §1,750,000. 

The  lecturer  visited  the  lately  deceased  Granville 
John  Peon,  at  Stoke  Park,  in  1845,  and  was  most 
kindly  and  hospitably  received. 

The  name  of  Admiral  Peun  is  far  more  familiar 
to  the  English  than  that  of  William  Penn,  and  it 
sounds  strange  to  the  ear  of  an  American  to  hear 
the  former's  name  so  often  and  the  latter's  so  seldom. 

In  referring  to  the  visit  to  this  country,  in  1851, 
of  Granville  John  Penn,  the  lecturer  stated  that 
Thomas  Penn  had  given  the  ground  upon  which  the 
city  of  Easton  is  built,  it  bting  provided  in  the  deed 
that  a  red  rose,  should  be  given  the  head  of  the 
family  yearly,  tbus  securing  a  small  consideration. 
Some  time  ago  the  city  government  desired  to  put  to 
other  uses  the  public  squares,  but  could  not  do  so 
without  the  conse-it  of  the  living  representative  of 
Penn,  and  accordingly  application  was  rnaie  to 
Granville  John  Penn,  in  1852,  who  granted  "the  re- 
quest. 

The  deceased  was  for  a  long  time  governor  of  the 
Island  of  Portland,  during  which  time  he  there  built 
a  palace,  and  named  it  "  Pennsylvania  Castle."  He 
also  built  a  mansion  called  "Solitude,"  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  still  remains. 
"  Stoke  Park  was  the  scene  of  the  poet  Gray's 
"Long  S'.ory,"  and  the  church  and  graveyard  that 
inspired  las  celebrated  "  Elegy"  are  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the  thanks  of 
the  society  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  the  paper  ordered  to  be  placed 
among  the  archives. 

The  past  collegiate  year  has  been  one  of  unex- 
ampled liberality  toward  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. Our  colleges,  old  and  new,  have  received 
the  donations  of  their  generous  friends  in  such 
amounts  as  to  inspire  them  with  new  vigor,  while 
adding  to  their  mt-ans  pf  usefulness.  Some  idea  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  these  benefactions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fallowing  table,  which  we  find  in 
the  Yale.  Coitrant,  and  believe  to  be  trustworthy. 
In  this  list  no  account  is  made  of  the  amount  given, 
in  the  way  of  land  grants,  .to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  handsome  gift  of  Mr.  Cornell  was  made 
in  1865,  but  is  given  below,  as  it  was  not  applied 
until  within  the  last  year  : 

Albion  College.  Albion,  Mich  <  $25,000 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio  103,000 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis   18,000 


j  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa   25,000 

I  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenu   35,000 

Daitinouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H  35,000 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa  100,000 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.   94,-000 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind  -..  25,000 

Harvrd  College,  Cambridge-,  Mass  400/000 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio   35,000 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa   90,000 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.....   20,000 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  11!   20,000 

N.  W.  Christian  University,  Indianapolis   35,000 

Norwich  University,  Nortbfield,  Vt   10,000 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio   34,000 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio..  30,000 

Rutgers'  College,  New. Brunswick,  N.  J  ;..  50,000 

Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  111   80,000 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass  300,000 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oiford,  Miss   25,000 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111  100,000 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsvitle,  Ind   40,000 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo  100,000 

Wetdeyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn   98,000 

VVestern  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa   95,000 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn  200,000 


Total  of  31  Colleges  $3,041,000 

The  fo'lowing  exhibit  of  the  results  of  the  Freedmen's 
Saving  and  Trust  Company  is  its  own  best  commenta- 
ry. The  schedule  presented  shows  the  deposits  and 
drafts  for  the  10th  month,  at  the  enumerated  deposi- 
tories. The  deposits  of  savings  of  negroes  for  one 
month,  during  hard  times,  it  will  be  seen,  foot  up  to 
almost  three  huudred  thousand  dollars.  Since  these 
banks  commenced  their  operations  the  colored  peo- 
ple have  deposited  in  them  over  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  more  than  hnlf  a  million  is  yet 
held  to  their  credit.  This  official  statement  of  res- 
ponsible banking-houses  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  loose  and  general  attacks  on  the  capacity  of  the 
negroes  for  freedom  and  citizenship  : 


Augusta,  Ga., 
Baltimore,  Md., 
Beaufort,  S.  C, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Huntsville,  Ala., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Louisville,  Ky., 
Memphis,  Tcnn., 
Mobile,  Ala., 
Nashville,  Tenn., 
Newbern,  N.  C, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


New  York,  N. 
Norfolk,  Va., 


Y., 


Savannah,  Ga., 
Tallahassee,  Fla 
Vicksburg,  Miss., 
Washington,  D 
Wilmington,  N 

Total,  : 


Deposits.' 
$2,1)19  70 
6,493  82 
22,342  66 
36,912  54 
1,962  10 
20,870  81 
14,406  42 
9,609  95 
4,946  70 
12,783  95 
7,113  36 
5,611  45 
4,4«1  60 
18,122  35 
972  98 
•1,234  17 
2,282  02 
10,243  18 
C,  25',489  36 
C,       66  00 


Drafts.     Due  depositors. 


$1,041  50 
4.393  55 

22',259  99 

32,270  10 
772  10 

18,995  28 

15,940  57 
4,442  14 
7,753  49 
7,654  67 
7,233  24 
2,885  69 
2,967  75 

16,574  17 
2,426  24 
2,205  84 
1,128  50 
3,012  22 

23,052  32 
154  00 


$  12,521  85 
44,728  38 
47,666  74 
49,579  10 

2,811  76 
14,487  30 
59,924  00 
17,391  15 
29,016  27 
26,661  21 
12,423  82 
53,609  89 
19,086  64 
34,894  89 
12,607  62 
24,660  05 

8,378  07 
13,271  93 
58,464  66 

2.218  13 


207,945  12  177  763  76  534,403 


Total  deposits  for  the  month,  :  : 
"    drafts       "  "        :  : 

Excess  of  deposits  over  drafts, 


$297,945  12 
177,763  76 

30,181  36 


Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
College  of  N  w  Jersey,  Princeton. 
Cornell  University,  N.  Y  


,  27,000 

20,000  i 
.760,000  ■ 


Total  deposits,  ::::::::  $2,617,517  93 
Total  drafts,  :::::::::    2,083,114  07 


Balance  due  depositors, 


533,403  86 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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From  "  The  Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall." 
Revival  of  the  Conventicle  Act — Letter  from  J.  Rous 
to  Sarah  Fell,  telling  of  Wm.  Penn's  and  Wra. 
Meade's  imprisonment — John  Stubbs  to  Margaret 
Fox — Margaret  Rous  to  her  Mother—John  Rous 
to  Margaret  Fox — M.  F.'s  Release  from  Prison — 
George  Fox  and  others  go  to  the  West  Indies 

The  spirit  of  persecution  wa3  now  rampant. 
The  Conventicle  Act,  which  did  not  suffer  more 
than  five  persons  to  meet  together  for  religious 
purposes,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  es- 
tablished forms,  without  being  liable  to  its 
severe  penalties,  again  became  a  dreadful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  clergy. 
Clauses  had  been  added  on  its  renewal  which 
rendered  it  even  more  stringent  than  before. 
One  of  these  set  forth,  that  its  provisions  were 
to  be  "  construed  most  largely  and  beneficially 
for  the  suppressing  of  conventicles,  and  for  the 
justification  and  encouragement  of  all  persons 
to  be  employed  in  the  execution  thereof." 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  heavy  fines  imposed  went  to 
the  informer  in  case  of  conviction,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  temptations  it  held  out  to 
those  who  were  easily  corrupted,  to  aid  the 
prosecutors  in  their  cruel  work  by  any  means 
they  could  contrive. 

Neale,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Puritans/7 
says  "  the  Act  was  executed  with  such  severity 
that  many  industrious  families  were  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  many  of  the  London  trading 
men  were  removing  with  their  effects  to  Holland 
till  the  King  put  a  stop  to  it."    After  alluding 
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to  the  various  contrivances  of  the  Nonconform- 
ist ministers  to  evade  the  Act,  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  conduct  of  the  Friends  under  it  : — 
"  The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was  very  ex- 
traordinary, and    had  something  in  it  that 
looked  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.    They  met 
at  the  same  place  and  hour  as  in  times  of  lib- 
erty, and  when  the  officers  came  to  seize  them 
none  of  them  would  stir ;  they  went  all  to- 
gether to  prison;  they  stayed  there  till  they 
were  dismissed,  for  they  would  not  petition  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  nor  pay  the  fines  set  upon 
them,  nor  so  much  as  the  prison  fees.  When 
they  were  discharged  they  went  to  their  meet- 
ing-house again  as  before;  and  when  the  doors 
were  shut  by  order,  they  assembled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  street  before  the  doors,  saying 
they  were  not  ashamed,  nor  afraid   to  own 
meeting  together  in  a  peaceable  manner  to 
worship  God,  but  in  imitation  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  they  would  do  it  the  more  publicly  be- 
cause they  were  forbid.  Some  called  this  obstin- 
acy, others  firmness  ;  but  by  it  they  carried  their 
point,  the  Government  getting  weary  of  con- 
tending against  so  much  resolution." 

Neale's  description  is  not  quite  correct  when 
he  says  "  they  went  all  together  to  prison."  and 
that  they  would  not  petition  to  be  released. 
None  went  except  those  upon  whom  the  officers 
laid  violent  hands,  and  whenever  they  thought 
a  truthful  representation  or  personal  apoeal 
would  be  of  use,  they  were  not  slow  to  petition. 
It  was  whilst  these  persecuting  scenes  were  at 
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their  height,  that  John  Rous  wrote  to  his  sis- 
ter-in-law the  following  letter  : — 

JiJdi  Rous  to  Sarah  Fell* 

"Wandsworth,  15th  of  6th  mo..  [August],  1670. 

u  Dear  Sister, — I  received  thine  of  the  11th 
instant,  and  do  bless  the  Lord  for  all  your  wel- 
fare. The  enclosed  for  sister  Lower  I  shall 
get  sent  by  the  next  post,  and  that  to  my 
lather  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  I  left-  him, 
which  was  the  reason  I  did  not  write  by  last 
Third-day's  post,  having  come  from  him  but 
that  morning. 

"  Meetings  (generally)  yesterday  were  pretty 
quiet  to  what  they  have  been  sometimes.  I 
was  at  Gracious-street  meeting,  which  was  in 
the  street,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  sev- 
eral thousands  at  it.  Bnt  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  rude  people  who  come  mostly  to 
gaze,  it  was  more  like  a  tumult  than  a  solid  as- 
sembly, which  was  no  small  grief  to  me  to  see. 
William  Penn  was  there,  and  spoke  most  that 
was  spoken  ;  there  were  some  watchmen  with 
halberts  and  musketeers  who  came  to  take  him 
down  while  he  was  speaking;  but  the  multi- 
tude crowded  so  close  that  they  could  not  get 
to  him.  To  prevent  further  disturbance,  he 
promised  when  the  meeting  was  over  to  go  to 
them  ;  and  so  he  and  one  Willian  Meade,  who 
is  lately  convinced,  went  to  them.  They  car- 
ried them  before  the  Mayor,  who  committed 
them  for  a  riot.  I  hear  the  Mayor  was  very 
rough  with  William  Penn.  Thomas  Beedle 
was  committed  from  Horsleydown  meeting  for 
spsaking  there.  Many  of  the  Professors'  meet- 
ings were  also  broken  up,  and  some  committed; 
but  they  skulk  very  much  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners, and  when  discovered  there,  fly  away. 

"I  have  not  much  further  to  add,  but  that 
we  are  all  well,  and  remember  our  dear  love  to 
my  mother,  thyself,  our  sister,  II.  Hall,  add 
our  little  ones. 

"  Thy  dearly  loving  Brother, 

"  J.  R."* 

The  expression  u  one  William  Meade  "  in- 
dicates that  he  who  afterwards  became  Sarah's 
husband  was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  the 
writer,  and  probably  to  her  also. 

The  famous  trial  of  William  Penn  and  Wil- 
liam Meade  which  followed,  commenced  at  the 
Old  Bailey  just  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
foregoing  letter.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  life 
of  William  Penn,  desciibes  this  memorable 
trial ;  he  says  : — "  Everything  considered — the 
character  of  the  men,  the  interests  at  issue,  the 
cause  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  final  results 
— this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  trial  that 
ever  took  place  in  England.  Penn  stood  before 
his  judges  in  this  celebrated  scene,  not  so 
much  as  a  Quaker  pleading  for  the  rights  of 

*  I?1  row  liie  Heubou  (Joilecii  u. 


conscience,  as  an  Englishman  contending  for 
the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  liberties  of  his 
race.  The  special  law  on  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned, he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  vio- 
lated, and  intended  again  and  again  to  violate. 
His  religious  friends  took  the  same  view  of  the 
case;  they  acknowledged  the  Conventicle  Act 
to  be  iu  force  according  to  the  mere  forms  of 
jurisprudence,  but  they  contended  that  it  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Divine  laws,  and 
therefore  not  binding.  Better  versed  in  his 
country's  history,  Penn  disputed  its  legality. 
He  held  it  to  be  in  equal  hostility  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Great  Charter."* 

Whilst  under  the  Conventicle  Act  the 
Friends  weve  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison  in 
great  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extin- 
guish Quakerism,  George  Fox  was  suffering 
from  a  very  severe  and  protracted  illness,  from 
which  most  who  saw  him  thought  be  would 
never  recover.  His  strength  seemed  gone,  so 
also  his  sight  and  hearing,  but  his  ever  active 
and  vigorous  mind  was  still  at  work.  Thus  he 
states: — "  1  went  to  the  widow  Drie's,  at  En- 
field, and  there  I  lay  all  that  winter,  warring  in 
spirit  with  the  evil  spirits  of  the  world  that 
warred  against  Truth  and  Friends.  For  there 
were  great  persecutions  at  this  time ;  some 
meeting-houses  were  plucked  down,  and  many 
were  broken  up  by  soldiers.  Sometimes  a 
troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot  wou!d  come 
and  break  their  swords,  carbines,  muskets,  and 
pikes,  with  beating  Friends,  many  of  whom 
they  so  wounded  that  their  blood  lay  in  the 
streets.  Amongst  others  that  were  active  in 
this  cruel  persecution  at  London,  was  my  old 
adversary,  Colonel  Kirby,  who  would  often  in- 
quire for  me  at  the  meetings  he  broke  up." 

The  following  letter  shows  how  low  he  was 
after  his  removal  to  Enfield  : — 


John  Stubbs  to  Margaret  Fox. 

11  Enfield,  at  Widow  Drie's  house,  ^ 
25th  of  8th  mo.  [October],  1670  J 

"  Dearly  beloved  and  honored  in  the  Truth, — 
I  am  with  thy  dear  husband,  who  is  recover- 
ing, I  hope.  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  I  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  speak  my  mind  to  him, 
being  alone  with  him  in  his  chamber.  I  told 
him  I  expected  to  have  a  few  lines  from  thee 
that  night,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  He  bid 
me  write  to  thee,  and  his  words  were  these  : — 
■  Tell  her  I  have  been  so  ill  that  I  could  not 
write,  but  now  I  am  better, — blessed  be  the 
Lord, — praises  be  to  the  Lord  ! — miud  my  love 
to  them  all.'  He  had  better  rest  last  night  than 
formerly.  I  continue  here  near  him,  for  I  see 
it  is  my  place,  and  I  have  peace  in  it.  He  in- 
quires every  post  for  letters,  but  in  few  words. 
If  thou  please  in  writing  to  him  thou  mayest 
direct  them  to  me  in  cover  to  Henry  Salter,  at 

*,Life  of  Wm.  Pcun,  by  W.  H.  Dixon,  pagd  86. 
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the  Black  Lion  Inn,  Bishop's  Gate,  or  to  Ed- 
ward Mons.  I  have  not  much  to  add  at  pres- 
ent, but  that  meetings  were  pretty  peaceable  in 
London  the  last  First  day,  and  also  at  Hors- 
leydown. 

11  Thy  servant  in  the  Truth, 

"  John  Stubbs. 

"  P.  S  —He  bid  me  also  to  tell  thee  that 
great  has  been  the  tenderness  and  the  care  of 
Friends  to  him,  and  nothing  wanting.  Two 
or  three  women  sit  up  every  night,  and  I  some- 
times. Men  Friends  formerly  sat  up,  but  now 
two  good  women  Friends  constantly.  I  would 
be  glad  to  write  every  week  if  thou  would 
order  me  so  to  do."* 

Our  next  letter  is  from 

Margaret  Rous  to  her  Mother,  Margaret  Fox. 

Enfield,  14th  9th  rao.  [November],  1670. 

"  Dear  Mother, — I  am  now  at  Elizabeth 
Drie's  with  my  father,  who,  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  is  pretty  finely,  though  weakly  still,  but 
much  more  at  ease  than  some  time  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  outward  appearance,  his  distemper 
hath  been  fever  and  ague,  which  have  now 
nearly  disappeared,  only  a  little  chilliness  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  quickly  over. 
However,  he  doth  not  himself  look  upon  it  to 
be  any  of  these  things.  His  body  hath  been 
under  great  suffering,  but,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  there  is  no  likelihood  but 
that  in  a  little  time  he  may  recover  his  strength 
again;  which  thou  wilt  have  notice  of.  Sol 
hope  thou  wilt  not  trouble  thyself  with  any 
fear  about  his  well-doing,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
but  in  the  Lord's  time  he  will  be  as  well  as  ever 
he  hath  been.  All  along  he  hath  made  much 
inquiry  after  thee,  and  always  on  the  post-day 
before  letters  came.  I  told  him  I  was  about 
writing  to  thee,  and  he  bid  me  remember  his 
dear  love,  and  that  he  desired  the  J5ord  God 
Almighty  would  strengthen  thee — that  thou 
should  be  comfortable,  and  cheeriul  in  the  life 
of  Truth  which  is  over  all  else. 

"  So  with  dear  and  tender  love  to  thee,  de- 
siring greatly  to  hear  of  thy  being  eased  of  thy 
burden,  and  with  my  dear  love  to  my  own  lit- 
tle ones  and  to  sister,  I  rest, 

"  Thy  fcruly  loving  Daughter, 

«  M.  Rous/'f 

As  the  winter  passed  over,  the  invalid  grad- 
ually improved — the  return  of  spring  brought 
with  it  the  return  of  health.  Seeing  then  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  had  somewhat  abated, 
George  Fox  resolved  to  have  another  appeal 
made  to  the  King  respecting  his  wife's  release 
from  prison.  He  says: — "I  was  moved  to 
speak  to  Martha  Fisher  and  another  woman 
Friend  to  go  to  the  King  about  her  liberty, 

*  From  the  original  in  the  Shackleton  Collection, 
f  From  the  original  in  the  Devonshire  House  Col- 
lection. 


They  went  in  fahh  in  the  Lord's  power,  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  favor  with  the  King,  so 
that  he  granted  a  discharge  under  the  broad- 
seal  to  clear  both  her  and  her  estate,  after  hav- 
ing been  seven  years  a  premunired  prisoner, 
the  like  [of  such  discharge]  was  then  scarcely 
to  be  heard  in  England." 

Th  us  was  her  release  announced  to  the  pris- 
oner herself: — 

John  Rous  to  Mar  (far  et  Fox. 

London,  4th  2d  mo.  [April],  1671. 

<£  Dear  Mother,- — According  to  my  intention 
[mentioned]  in  my  last  to  sister  Sarah,  some- 
thing presenting  worth  advising  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  informing  thee  by  this  post.  La>-t 
Sixth-day  the  two  women  Friends  took  the 
grant  out  of  the  Attorney-General's  office,  and 
he  gave  them  his  fee,  which  should  have  been 
five  pounds,  and  his  clerk  took  but  twenty 
shillings,  whereas  his  fee  was  forty.  Yesterday 
they  went  with  it  to  the  King,  who  signed  it 
in  the  Council ;  and  Arlington  also  signed  it, 
but  would  take  no  fees — whereas  his  fees  would 
have  been  12  or  20  pounds.  Neither  would 
Williamson's  man  take  anything,  saying  that 
if  any  religion  be  true  it  is  ours.  To-morrow 
it  is  to  pass  the  signet,  and  on  Sixth-day,  the 
privy  seal,  and  afterwards  the  broad  seal,  which 
may  be  done  on  any  day.  The  power  of  fhe 
Lord  hath  bowed  their  hearts  wonderfully. 
Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever  ! 

"  My  father  is  now  at  London,  and  pretty 
well )  his  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  the  children. 
I  think  he  may  come  down  to  our  house  in  a 
little  time.  My  wife  is  well  and  now  at  Lon- 
don, and  our  little  boy  was  well  [when  I  saw 
him]  yesterday. 

"  I  believe  when  the  business  is  effected 
that  my  father  will  send  me  down  on  purpose 
with  it.  John  Salthouse  is  come  up  to  London 
to  seek  employment,  his  trade  being  decayed 
in  the  country  ;  I  desire  if  thou  knows  any- 
thing of  him  that  thou  would  inform  me,  for  I 
would  willingly  do  him  all  the  kindness  I  can 
for  his  brother's  sake. 

"  Mine  and  my  wife's  dear  love  is  remem- 
bered to  thee,  our  sisters,  and  little  ones. 

"  I  rest  thy  dear  Son, 

"  John  Rous."* 

The  patent  of  release  was  soon  perfected,  and 
all  duly  sent  down.  The  Sheriff  of  Lancaster 
and  local  magistrates  having  then  no  excuse  for 
delay,  the  prisoner  was  forthwith  liberated. 
We  may  imagine  but  cannot  fully  describe  the 
joy  and  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  with 
which  the  removal  of  that  heavy  sentence  was 
hailed  by  this  emancipated  Christian,  as  once 
more  she  emerged   from   her  gloomy  castle 

*From  the  original  in  the  Devonshire  House 
lection. 
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prison  to  cross  over  the  sands  of  the  Bay  to  her 
own  dear  home. 

"  For  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  seemed  changed 

beneath  her  eye, 
A  holy  beauty  rising  up  to  the  blue  vault  of  the 

sky  ; 

A  lovely  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and 

woodland  lay, 
As  sof;ly  swept  o'er  sunny  sands  the  waters  of  the 

Bay. 

1  Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  !  to  Him  all 

praises  be 

"Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  his  hand- 
maid free  ! 

Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the 
saints  of  old 

When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter 
told  : 

For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the 

stormy  wave, 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to 

save.' ;7 

Children,  grand-children,  and  friends  rejoic- 
ing with  her  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  were 
at  Swarthmoor  to  meet  her.  However,  her 
stay  at  home  was  brief;  for  the  Yearly  Meet* 
ing  of  Friends  in  London  being  near,  her  hus- 
band wrote  asking  her  to  join  him  there,  and 
informing;  her  also  of  a  prospect  he  had  before 
him  of  Gospel  labor  in  the  West  Indies.  She 
came  up  at  once,  accompanying  John  Rous  on 
his  return,  and  remaining  at  his  house  at 
Kino-ston-on-Thames  with  her  husband,  while 
preparations  were  making  for  this  voyage. 
About  four  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
his  wife's  liberation  until  George  Fox's  depar- 
ture. The  party  consisted  of  twelve  persons 
beside  himself;  three  of  whom  were  John 
Rous,  John  Stubbs,  and  William  Edmundson 
from  Ireland.  They  sailed  first  for  Barbadoes, 
the  early  home  of  John  Rous,  as  before  stated, 
and  in  which  island  he  seems  to  have  had 
property,  and  where  his  father  still  resided. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  TRIBUTE. 

The  announcement  of  the  departure  of  our 
dear  friend  Benjamin  Ferris  has  already  been 
made  in  these  columns,  but  his  numerous  and 
widely- extended  circle  of  friends  will  feel  that 
something  more  is  due  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
man.  A  rare  and  gifted  spirit  has  passed  from 
amongst  us,  and  entered  upou  the  higher  life. 
His  wonderful  conversational  powers  adapted 
themselves  with  remarkable  versatility  to  all 
ages  and  capacities;  and  all  who  knew  him  can 
recall  the  many  times  in  which  they  have  seen 
Lim  the  centre  of  an  admiring  and  listening 
group,  while  he  poured  forth  the  stores  of  his 
abounding  treasury  for  their  interest  and  in- 
struction. He  was  a  connecting  link  between 
ihe  present  generation  and  the  past,  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  power  of  representation  en- 
abling him,  from  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anec- 
dote and  illustration,  to  give  life  like  pictures 


of  the  character  and  manners  of  those  who  had 
long  passed  away. 

He  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  cheerful 
Christian,  and  his  high  gifts,  employed  in  the 
right  direction,  made  pleasant  and  attractive  the 
lessons  they  conveyed.  His  able  pen  was  often 
employed  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  defence  of 
our  testimonies;  and  his  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects were  acknowledged  to  have  unusual  force 
and  ability.  He  filled  many  positions  of  use- 
fulness during  his  long  life.  His  sympathies 
were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians, 
(especially  the  tribes  in  the  State  of  New  York,) 
and  by  advocating  their  cause  with  those  in 
authority,  he  was  instrumental  in  redressing 
some  of  their  wrongs,  aud  in  promoting  their 
welfare  and  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization. 

But  the  most  impressive  lessons  gained  from 
his  example  were  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  When  suddenly  deprived  of  the  powers 
that  had  contributed  so  largely  to  his  own  and 
others  enjoyment,  and  which  had  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  him,  although  fully  conscious  of 
the  loss,  he  bowed  in  cheerful  acquiescence  to 
the  Divine  will ;  and  the  strong  and  gifted  man, 
laying  dowa  strength  and  gifts,  entered,  while 
on  earth,  into  the  heaven  of  love.  Many  can 
bear  witness,  that  however  great  was  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  society  in  the  days  of  his  intellectual 
power,  far  greater,  in  these  latter  days,  was  the 
charm  of  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
love  which  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  human 
family ;  and  all  who  came  within  his  influence 
were  made  to  feel  how  blessed  are  they  who,  in 
their  evening  twilight,  are  permitted  to  see  the 
arising  of  the  brightness  of  the  future  day. 

While  we  deeply  feel  the  absence  of  one  so 
long  loved  and  honored,  we  must  also  rejoice 
that  the  burden  of  weakness  and  weariness  and 
privation  has  been  laid  down,  and  that  he  has 
entered  upon  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  tribute  than  by 
quoting  his  own  words,  so  applicable  to  himself: 

Thrice  blessed  even  here,  though  in  life's  lowest 
.  station, 

The  Christian  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord; 
With  joy  bears  his  cross  through  this  scene  of  pro- 
bation, 

And  patiently  waits  his  eternal  reward. 


A  soul  without  prayer  is  like  a  solitary  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  tempter  sees  it  and 
lures  it  away  into  his  snare.  But  the  soul,  in 
social  converse  with  God,  is  emptied  of  every- 
thing, is  alone  with  God  in  the  Spirit,  at  rest 
and  in  silence,  giving  place  to  God  and  things 
divine,  from  which  alone  result  truth  and 
strength  and  life  and  salvation.  How  precious 
are  such  times  !  How  sweet  the  hour  of  prayer! 
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We  have  been  furnished  with  an 
account  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Woodlawn,  Va.,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh 
month.  Attached  is  a  notice  of  the  burning 
of  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Waterford.  The 
facts  are  very  similar  to  those  which  appeared 
in  our  paper  last  week,  but  the  reflections  ac- 
companying each  statement  have  an  interest 
of  their  own,  which  we  think  will  prevent  the 
repetition  from  being  objectionable, 

FRIENDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

On  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month,  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  held,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Woodlawn  near  Mount  Vernon  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia.  It  was  formerly  held  in  the 
Eleventh  month  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Second 
month  at  Waterford,  in-  the  Fifth  month  at 
Hopewell  near  Winchester,  and  in  the  Eighth 
month  st  Goose  Creek,  in  Loudon  County,  but 
the  meeting  at  Alexandria  having  greatly  de- 
clined, while  that  at  Woodlawn  has  increased, 
the  transfer  was.  deemed  necessary,  and  has 
given  general  satisfaction. 

The  meeting-house  has  been  recently  en- 
larged to  double  its  former  capacity,  and  the 
congregation  having  of  late  received  many  ac- 
cessions, chiefly  by  immigration  from  the  North, 
there  was  found  to  be  sufficient  accommodations 
to  render  the  assembling  of  Friends  at  that  point  j 
an  occasion  of  much  social  enjoyment,  as  well  ! 
as  a  season  of  spiritual  improvement.  The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  being  held  on 
Seventh- day,  and  meetings  for  public  worship 
on  First  and  Second  days,  afford  the  advantages 
that  were  thought  to  be  derived,  in  olden  times, 
from  the  circular  meetings  for  worship,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Journals  of  Friends.    *  ^ 

Most  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging 
to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  are  held  on  this 
plan,  and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
them  always  look  forward  to  their  recurrence 
with  much  interest.  Like  the  Feasts  of  Taber- 
nacles among  the  Israelites,  they  are  seasons  of 
social  reunion  that  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  affection,  and  they  often  prove  to 
be  opportunities  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

The  Friends  at  Waterford  have  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their 
meeting-house,  which  occurred  on  Sixth-day, 
the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month. 

The  fire  was  communicated  to  the  building  by 
the  burning  of  grass  or  brush  in  the  graveyard 
adjacent.  It  was  the  act  of  school-boys,  who 
had  no  thought  of  injuring  the  property,  and 
failed  to  give  the  alarm  in  time  to  save  it. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  of  stone,  and 
part  of  it  had  stood  106  years,  during  which 
time  a  Friends'  meeting  has  been  regularly 
held  in  it  twice  a  week.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Friends  at  Waterford  to  rebuild  it  without  f 


delay,  but  the  pleasant  reminiscences  connected 
with  the  venerable  structure  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed will  be  wanting  in  the  new  edifice. 
There  is,  to  most  minds,  something  sacred  as- 
sociated with  the  houses  in  which  our  ancestors 
have  worshipped,  and  within  whose  walls  have 
resounded  the  voices  of  those  ancient  worthies 
who  have  long  since  gone  to  their  eternal  re- 
ward. 

During  the  late  war  a  part  of  the  meeting- 
house at  Waterford  was  occupied  about  eight 
months  by  the  Southern  troops.  When  they 
took  possession  of  it,  some  of  the  Friends  in- 
formed them  that  their  meetings  had  been  held 
in  that  house  twice  a  week  without  intermis- 
sion, for  more  than  100  years,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  The  officers  then 
agreed  to  restrict  their  men  to  the  use  of  one- 
half  of  the  house,  leaving  the  other  half  for  the 
purpose  of  Divine  worship.  They  often  at- 
tended the  meetings,  behaving  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  were  deeply  interested  in  the  gos- 
pel ministrations  of  our  lamented  friend  Miriam 
G.  Gover. 

When  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  to  be  held 
at  Waterford  in  the  Second  month,  1862,  the 
whole  house  being  needed  for  the  large  congre- 
gation expected,  application  was  made  for  it  to 
the  officer  in  command,  who  readily  agreed  to 
vacate  for  the  time  the  part  occupied  by  the 
soldiers-  They  bundled  up  their  baggage  and 
stowed  it  away  in  the  youth's  gallery ;  some  of 
their  swords  were  left  hanging  around  the  walls, 
and  they  sat  down  with  us  quietly  in  our 
meeting  for  public  worship. 

It  was  a  season  of  Divine  favor  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  many,  corroborating  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  its 
ages,  that  in  seasons  of  deep  trial,  when  the 
souls  of  His  servants  are  bowed  in  humility 
before  the  Most  High,  he  condescends  to  make 
himself  known,  as  the  refuge  and  strength  of 
his  people,  u  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.'" 

Loudon  Co.,  Va. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS.— NO.  III. 

My  last  article,  in,  the  Intelligencer  of  11th 
month  9th,  referred  to  the  timidity  which  seems 
to  exist  among  Friends  in  regard  to  the  expres- 
sion of  any  views  in  contravention  of  established 
routine.  From  this  subject  we  naturally  pass 
to  that  of  the  too  general  disposition  which  pre- 
vails, to  keep  down  and  discourage  freedom  of 
expression.  Well  may  one  be  reluctant  to  speak 
of  any  thing  out  of  the  beaten  track,  when  to 
do  so  is  to  incur  censure  and  displeasure. 

It  does  seem  to  the  writer  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  Society,  is  the  prevalence  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  stifle  and  suppress  that  freedom  of 
expression  without  which  we  cannot  be  in  a 
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healthful  condition,  or  keep  pace  with  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  to  stifle  popular  intelli- 
gence, which  no  body  of  people  can  do  except 
to  its  own  loss; — especially  a  body  that  discards 
professionally  educated  instructors  as  we  do. 

Many  persons  will  perhaps  not  be  disposed 
to  concede  that  Friends  are  inclined  to  be  pro- 
scriptive  or  intolerant  toward  one  another,  but 
it  is  a  common  failing  among  religious  organiza- 
tions for  those  high  in  position,  or  active  in 
church  affairs,  to  proscribe  everything  that  does 
not  come  up  to  their  self-established  standard, 
and  we  cannot  claim  entire  exemption  from  it. 
It  was  this  that  produced  our  separation  of 
1827,  and  that  has  at  many  other  times  before 
and  since  produced  serious  difficulties  among 
us;  and  that  has  likewise  produced  schisms  in 
most  other  religious  denominations ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  re- 
ligious profession. 

Among  persons  associated  together  as  a  re- 
ligious body  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  general 
unity  of  sentiment;  but  for  one  portion  of  the 
members  to  undertake  to  insist  that  all  others 
shall,  as  to  mere  modes  and  details,  think  just 
as  they  do,  and  say  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  especially  to  hold  that  the  mere  forms  and 
customs  of  the  past  are  sacred,  and  not  to  be 
changed,  nor  changes  even  suggested  or  talked 
about,  is  simply  destructive  of  that  liberty  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  religion  which  it  was 
the  very  object  of  cur  Society  in  its  early  days 
to  establish  and  promote,  and  for  which  our 
ancestors  labored  and  suffered  so  much. 

We  profess  that  before  the  Almighty  all  of 
us  are  equal;  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
and  that  his  Divine  light  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men.  Whence  then  do  any  assume  to  have 
derived  their  commission  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  their  brethren,  and  dictite  to  them  what 
they  shall  think  and  say.  One  is  our  Father, 
and  all  we  are  brethren,  and  as  such  our  duty 
is  to  dwell  together  in  harmony,  love,  and  hu- 
mility one  toward  another;  remembering  that 
it  is  the  humble  and  the  meek  that  are  to  be 
guided  in  judgment  and  taught  the  true  way. 
Moreover,  we  profess  to  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  a  higher  power,  to 
whose  promptings  we  all  owe  obedience.  In 
attempting  to  restrain  freedom  of  opinion  and 
expression  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  doc- 
trines and  welfare  of  our  Society,  ought  we  not 
therefore  to  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  whose 
work  it  is  that  we  may  be  laying  violent  hands 
upon  ? 

The  writer  does  not  ascribe  to  any  particular 
class  of  Friends  a  disposition  to  urge  and  insist 
upon  their  own  views  in  opposition  to  the  equal 
rights  of  others  It  is  rather  an  error  to  which 
we  are  all  liable,  and  doubtless  do  fall  into  at 
times,  and  against  which  we  not  only  require 
the  help  of  one  another  in  the  way  of  gentle 


reminder,  but  frequent  and  careful  self-exam- 
ination. 

What  harm  can  come  from  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  even  if  they  should  sometimes, 
or  in  some  particulars,  be  erroneous?  As  was 
remarked  by  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen, 
"  Error  of  opinion  may  be  safely  tolerated  when 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it ;"  and  may  we 
not  safely  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  love 
of  truth  which  prevails  among  our  members  to 
cull  the  good  from  the  bad  in  anything  that 
may  be  said  ?  Instruction  may  be  gathered 
even  from  erroneous  views.  To  discriminate 
between  truth  and  error  is  a  lesson  every  one 
must  learn  ;  but  it  is  only  by  contrasting  it  with 
error  that  we  can  properly  learn  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  truth.  It  is  therefore 
worse  than  supererogation  for  any  to  assume 
that  only  what  he  or  she  may  regard  as  truth 
shall  be  presented  to  the  people. 

While  the  churches  around  us  are  based  upon 
a  system  analogous  to  monarchy,  ours  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  republicanism  ;  and,  as  we 
humbly  think,  as  much  superior  to  the  church 
system,  as  is  the  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment to  monarchy. 

It  must  be  conceded!  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion may  be  carried  to  extremes  ;  but  with  the 
frankness  and  cordiality  that  should  ever  ac- 
tuate us  one  toward  another  in  the  correction 
of  each  others  faults,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  carry  with  it  its  own  sufficient  corrective. 

T.  H.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  published  accounts  of  those  en- 
gaged in  First-day  schools  show  that,  for  the 
past  eight  years,  there  has  been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  concern,  and  that  now  a 
large  number  of  Friends  feel  it  right  weekly  to 
collect  the  children  for  their  improvement  in  best 
things.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  such 
laborers  have  arisen  almost  simultaneously  in 
different  neighborhoods  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  remedy  a  want  that  has  long  existed  among 
us. 

Though  parents  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
their  offspring,  and  upon  them  should  rest  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  so  training  the  chil- 
dren that  their  lives  may  be  useful  and  happy, 
— and  we  can  scarcely  admit  an  excuse  for  the 
nonfuifilment  of  this  obligation, — yet,  as  there 
are  many  counteracting  influences  that  may 
prevent  this  desirable  result,  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  those  associated  with  them  in  re- 
ligious fellowship  to  aid  in  the  work.  Though 
the  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  the  temple  of  every 
heart,  and  the  light  unto  each  is  sufficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  lead  from  duty  to  duty  and  to  mark 
a  plain  path  through  all  worldly  obstructions, 
yet  we  know  there  are  many  temptations  to 
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attract,  and  by  ways  into  which  the  unwary 
may  wander,  and  the  young  and  inexperienced 
need  all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  by  judic- 
ious parents  ;  and  they  also  need  the  counsel  and 
encouragement  of  rightly  concerned  friends 
who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  help  them 
over  the  "hard  places"  in  the  journey  of  life. 

Many  parents,  in  view  of  their  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  their  children,  like  Hannah  of 
old,  desire  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  duty.  We  read  that, 
when  she  dedicated  her  child  unto  the  Lord, 
she  sought  outward  help  in  guiding  his  feet  in 
the  way  of  life;  and  though  the  prophet  heard 
not  the  voice  that  spoke  unto  little  Samuel,  yet. 
from  similar  experiences,  he  was  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child  and  to 
give  him  right  counsel. 

As  I  understand  the  objectof  First-day  schools, 
they  are  not  intended  for  instruction  in  theologi- 
cal dogmas.  Were  this  the  case,  there  would 
justly  be  reason  for  discouraging  their  continu- 
ance; but  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is 
no  such  view  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
them  j  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  desire  is 
to  make  the  teaching  simple  and  practical ;  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  heart;  to  inculcate  the  importance 
of  heeding  this  inward  voice  that  speaks  as 
never  man  speaks;  by  obedience  to  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  discern  between  the  evil  and 
the  good,  be  strengthened  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  follow  that  which  is  right. 

As  aids  in  this  work,  they  use  the  Scriptures 
and  other  good  books,  because  in  them  are  por- 
trayed the  effects  of  Divine  Light  upon  the 
mind.  The  letter  killcth,  the  spirit  alone 
miketh  alive.  None,  I  believe,  can  read  the 
Scriptures  prayerfully,  and  with  a  destre  to  be 
instructed,  without  realizing  that  they  are  one 
of  the  means  through  which  living  truth  is 
communicated.  They  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.  They  are  "  not  that  Light,"  but  only 
one  of  the  vehicles  for  its  transmission. 

It  seems  to  me  we  may  sustain  a  loss  by  too 
entirely  rejecting  outward  instrumentalities. 
To  enable  us  to  walk  uprightly  through  this 
present  life,  we  need  all  the  helps  the  Universal 
Father  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  doubt- 
less we  shall  be  held  accountable  for  their  right 
improvement. 

Not  only  may  these  First  day  schools  be  a 
means  of  instruction  to  the  children,  but  they 
may  also  be  profitable  exercises  for  those  who 
meet  with  them,  for  as  they  unitedly  examine 
the  great  principles  and  testimonies  that  under- 
lie our  profession,  their  hearts  may  together  be 
touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  holy 
altar,  and  they  may  respond,  "  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  all  thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints.''' 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo.,  1867.  H. 
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for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  essay  on  "  Bridal  Presents,"  by  I.  Hicks, 
in  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  35,  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may  check  this  practice  which  is 
making  its  inroads  into  our  Society;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  some  minds,  and 
might  have  been  productive  of  good,  if  the 
writer  had  extended  his  remarks  to  another 
practice,  that  appears  to  be  increasingly  popu- 
lar among  Friends,  involving  the  same  or  even 
greater  inconsistencies.  I  allude  to  the  cele- 
bration of  what  is  called  tin,  silver  and  golden 
weddings.  Some  of  the  objections  to  this  prac- 
tice are,  in  making  the  expected  presents  on 
these  occasions,  inducements  are  held  out  for 
some  to  contribute  more  than  they  can  afford, 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  an  unfavorable 
comparison  with  others ;  and  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles presented  are  not  practically  valuable, 
and  others  are  costly  and  extravagant.  But 
the  greatest  inconsistency,  in  my  view,  is  in  the 
display  of  them,  illy  according  with  that  hu- 
mility which  we  profess  to  advocate,  and  which 
especially  becomes  those  who  have  been  favored 
to  live  together  fifty  yrars  as  man  and  wife, 
much  more  than  any  ostentatious  display  on 
such  occasions. 

If  the  object  is  to  promote  social  feelings 
among  relatives  and  friends,  this  would  be  much, 
better  attained  were  they  to  meet  withous 
presents  ;  and  presents  privately  furnished  would 
be  more  highly  appreciated. 

There  is  another  subject  I  desire  Friends  may 
examine  by  the  true  light.  It  is  that  of  First- 
day  schools,  or,  as  I  think  may  be  more  properly 
called,  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools,  as  they  or- 
iginated with  those  who  call  the  first  day  of  the 
week  by  those  names.*  If  these  schools  are  de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose  as  our  common 
schools,  I  think  them  unoecessary,  as  six  days 
in  the  week  and  a  few  hours  in  a  day  is  deemed 
too  much  confinempnt  for  study.  If  they  are 
designed  for  moral  or  religious  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be 
imparted  by  the  teachers  as  expounders  thereof, 
I  think  it  entirely  inconsistent  for  Friends,  as 
we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  inspiration 
can  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired 
records;  and  this  is  not  always  at  our  command, 
and  the  historical  part  can  be  read  and  under- 
stood wittout  a  teacher. 

Parents  are  the  proper  guardians  of  their 
children  ;  and  as  those  who  attend  day  schools 
are  necessarily  away  from  their  parents  muck 
of  the  time  in  the  week,  it  is  surely  desirable 
the  family  should  be  kept  together  as  much  as 

*  Our  Friend  is  mistaken.  The  first  movement  in 
tbis  city  in  relation  to  such  schools  originated  with 
Friends  in  the  year  1790,  and  they  were  called  "  First- 
day"  or  "Sunday  schools."  Eds. 
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possible  on  First-days,  that  after  attending 
meetings  for  worship,  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  the  family  group  to  be  drawn  to- 
gether, and  such  means  of  improvement 
adopted  as  concerned  parents  may  believe 
right.  Too  much  of  a  disposition  is  manifested 
in  some  parents  to  place  their  children  under 
others  for  education,  rather  than  take  the  re- 
sponsibility themselves. 

11th  mo.  16th,  1867.      .  T.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  7,  1867. 


The  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
at  Salem  from  26th  of  Eighth  month  to  29th 
of  the  same  inclusive,  have  just  come  to  hand. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  receive  from  our 
friends  and  correspondents  early  accounts  of 
these  annual  gatherings,  which  are  always  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  So 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held  that  the  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings is  much  lessened. 

From  the  minutes  we  learn  that  seven 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pres- 
ent with  certificates.  The  Meeting  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  a  profitable  exercise, 
but  no  minutes  embracing  these  exercises  are 
appended  to  the  Extracts. 


Labor  for  Women. — In  the  new  channels 
which  are  being  opened  from  time  to  time  for 
the  employment  of  women  we  can  rejoice,  in- 
asmuch as  we  believe  it  to  be  a  pressing  neces- 
sity, in  order  that  many  who  are  now  enduring 
the  privations  of  penury  may  be  relieved  from 
the  harrowing  thought  of  whence  .shall  be  de- 
rived the  daily  means  of  subsistence.  There 
is,  however,  one  discouraging  feature  attending 
it  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  remedied, — 
that  is,  the  comparatively  low  wages  awarded 
women.  We  shall  not  have  attained  the  point 
which  justice  demands  until  there  shall  be  an 
equality  with  men  in  this  respect,  where  the 
labor  and  responsibility  are  the  same.  It  is 
often  said  that  it  costs  a  woman  less  than  a 
man  to  live,  but  the  facts  do  not  justify  this  re- 
mark. Nobody  charges  her  less  rent,  and  she 
pays  as  much  for  coal,  groceries  and  meats,  and, 
sometimes,  more  in  proportion,  as  she  is  obliged 
to  buy  in  small  quantities.     Her  children's 


shoes  and  clothes  cost  no  less,  and  to  her  own 
scanty  wardrobe,  unprotected  feet,  and  slender 
diet  for  want  of  means,  may  often  be  attributed 
the  delicate  frame  and  flushed  cheek  which  be- 
token feeble  health.  Our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  subject  by  reading  in  "  The 
Press"  an  article  written  "  By  a  Boston  lady," 
on  "  Boston  Female  Compositors." 

She  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  printing 
done  in  Boston  is  set  up  by  women.  "They 
not  only  set  type,  but  they  arrange  1  forms'  and 
read  '  proof/  correcting  and  deciphering  bad 
manuscripts  with  great  skill  and  readiness." 
That  in  some  of  the  large  publishing  houses, 
the  foreman  is  the  only  male  printer  in  the  es- 
tablishment,— the  printing,  press-work,  bind- 
ing and  folding,  as  well  as  the  book-keeping, 
being  all  done  by  women.  The  most  rapid  and 
experienced  workers  among  them  receive  from 
eight  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  which 
at  the  high  prices  of  everything  is  a  poor  re- 
muneration. The  writer  remarks,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Massachusetts  does  not  pay  her 
female  printers  more  liberally.  They  certainly 
do  a  man's  work,  then  why  not  pay  them  men's 
wages  ?  The  majority  of  publishers  assert  that 
they  prefer  girls  to  men  as  compositors.  They 
are  more  steady,  reliable  and  quick.  But  per- 
haps the  strongest  motive  power  lies  in  the 
economy  of  so  doing.  Bay  after  day  these 
girls  go  regularly  to  their  work  from  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
The  sedentary  employment  of  standing  at  cases, 
presses,  and  folders,  from  year  to  year,  will  tell 
at  last  on  the  strongest  constitutions.  Ener- 
gies thus  employed  and  exhausted  should  re- 
ceive a  liberal  compensation,  so  that  the  need 
of  excessive  labor  should  not  long  exist.  It  is 
said  the  publishers  of  Boston  grow  rich  by  the 
system  of  poorly  paying  their  employes.  That 
the  women  do  not  receive  more  than  half  wha.t 
a  man  would  rightfully  demand.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
printing  of  a  newspaper  may  surprise  and  in- 
terest those  who  have  given  but  little  thought 
to  the  subject  as  they  have  perused  the  daily 
journals. 

We  would  recommend  those  who  never  wit- 
nessed the  labor  of  getting  up  a  newspaper  to 
visit  a  printing  room  and  see  the  patience,  toil, 
and  practice  it  requires  to  produce  a  presentable 
sheet. 
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You  mount  the  long,  dirty  editorial  stairs; 
pass  the  almost  human  presses,  that  seem 
instinct  with  life,  so  nimbly  do  the  iron  fingers 
pick  wp  the  sheets,  throwing  them  off  damp 
and  smooth  with  exact  precision.  You  enter 
the  dusty,  window-begrimed  compopitors'  room; 
there  they  sit  or  stand  before  high  desks, 
on  which  are  placed  the  cases.  Many  of  those 
poor,  hard  working  girls  look  thin  and  con- 
sumptive, with  sleuder  waists  and  emaciated 
hands.  Summer  and  winter  for  years  many  of 
them  have  bent  over  their  cases.  The  slender, 
blue-veined  wrists  seem  all  too  delicate  to  hold 
the  heavy  stick  with  its  sixteen  lines  of  leaden 
words.  When  full,  how  cleverly  do  they  re 
move  it  to  the  forms  without  dropping  a  single 
letter  or  displacing  a  period  ! 

One  can  but  wonder  while  watching  the 
little  fingers  fluttering  over  the  case  if  they 
never  get  tired.  They  must,  in  spite  of 
habit  and  years  of  experience. 

You  have  seen  the  stick  filled  and  removed  to 
the  galiey.  Now  she  will  distribute,  which  re- 
quires quite  as  much  tact  as  the  other.  She 
holds  a  huge  pile  of  wet  type  in  her  left  hand, 
while  the  expert  lead  discolored  fingers  of  the 
right  fly  like  magic — so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  them.  Tick,  tick,  the  little 
pieces  fall  into  their  sepnrate  boxes  until  they 
are  quite  full  j  then,  with  her  manuscript  before 
her,  she  proceeds  to  set  up  a  badly-written  arti- 
cle, that  would  take  you  an  hour  to  read  ;  an 
article  that  nny,  perhaps,  create  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  land. 

You  regard  her  attentively  a  moment,  and 
then  vainly  imagine  that  you  are  capable  of 
doing  the  same. 

"Oh  !  it  is  nothing,"  you  say,  £C  to  set  up 
type — nothing  in  the  world  easier," ^nd  the 
eompositress  points  toward  a  dusty,  unused 
case,  full  of  rusty,  pied  type.  "  Pshaw  !  it  is 
nothing."  You  seiz?  a  stick  ;  a  smiling  printer 
lays  a  few  lines  of  copy  before  you.  You  pick 
up  a  letter — you  know  your  letters,  of  course 
— but  for  your  life  you  cannot  tell  ap  from  a  6, 
nor  a  q  from  either.  They  are  easily  dis 
tinguished  when  written,  but  type,  ah  !  that  is 
another  thing.  3Ts,  ns  and  lis  are  plain,  but 
as  and  r's  are  puzzling.  Some  of  the  letters 
are  so  big,  and  others  3o  little,  you  begin  to  find 
it  not  so  easy  as  at  first  imagined. 

You  at  last  master  two  or  three  lines  to  your 
satisfaction.  Then  there  were  the  punctu  ition 
marks;  ten  to  one  you  never  see  them  when 
reading,  but  which,  if  omitted,  you  would  soon 
detect.  It  demands  considerable  ability  to 
know  where  and  how  to  place  these  little  "  cur 
likews."  Not  one-half  of  the  writers  punctuate 
their  manuscripts,  and,  if  they  do,  it  is  generally 
incorrect. 

You  fondly  believe  your  lines  are  correct, 
perfect  in  sheet;  they  certainly  look  so  to  your 


eye — you  can  detect  no  error.  She  looks  over 
your  shoulder,  and  smiles  doubtfully.  She 
sees  at  a  glance — backwards  or  upsidedown,  it 
is  all  one  to  her — that  nearly  every  letter  is 
wrongside  out,  or  severed  completely  ;  that  you 
have  "  spaced  "  some  words  and  others  you 
have  not;  and  should  your  efforts  at  type-set- 
ting appear  in  the  morning's  issue,  it  would 
read  something  like  this  :  e^azbers  rohkl}ion;3 
busjon,  Who  would  ever  dream  that  you 
meant  simply  to  say,  u  Sheridan's  reception  in 
Boston  ?"  You  innocently  remove  your  bewil- 
dering composition,  and  you  have  your  first 
taste  of  printer's  u  pi."  There  is  nothing  left 
of  your  labor  but  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  type 
in  a  hapless  state  of  confusion.  The  little 
leads  seem  laughing  at  you  and  your  awkwaid 
attempt  to  control  them  at  first  acquaintance, 
admonishing  you  that  it  takes  time  to  become 
an  adept  in  the  business  ;  it  is  not  acquired  in 
an  hour,  or  a  day — no,  nor  a  year.  It  requires 
more  than  an  ordinary  capacity  to  be  a  printer. 
A  compositor  must  be  well  educated — a  good 
orthographer  and  grammarian — for  they  are 
often  obliged  to  correct  many  a  blundering  sen- 
tence, unsystematic  phrase,  and  ua- Webster- 
like spelling  ;  sagaciously  mastering  the  horri- 
ble pen-strokes  of  learned  men  with  a  clearness 
and  discernment  only  a  printer  could  possess. 

The  female  compositors  are  the  most  refined, 
sensible,  and  practically  educated  of  all  the 
women  workers  in  busy,  pushing  Boston,  where 
they  serve  in  almost  every  capacity. 

Daily  the  written  thoughts  of  our  best  and 
ablest  men  lie  ou  their  cases ;  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  this  and  other  lands  pass  continually 
through  their  hands — thus,  while  they  labor 
they  obtain  knowledge.  This  very  labor,  wear- 
ing as  it  is  on  life  and  health,  improves  the 
mind  and  educates  the  poor  eompositoress  in  a 
manner  more  useful,  self  sustaining,  and  sys- 
tematic than  that  afforded  by  our  fashionable 
boarding  schools. 

Married,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  at 
the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  (Daniel  Munday,) 
Jambs  W.  Garret-son  to  Lucy  Monday,  ail  of  Prairie 
Grove,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  residence  of  the 

bride's  mother,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Robert  Jackson,  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Yonkers,  to  Sarah  E.  Humestone,  of  the. city 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Died,  on  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Ann 
Gill,  in  her  85th  year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month 

23d,  1867,  J.  Franklin,  son  of  Chaikley  and  Rachel 
Holt,  aged  13  months. 

 (  on  th«  15th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Thos. 

Yevmans,  aged  48  years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friend*  of  Philada.,  held  at  Spruce  St. 

 on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  in 

Philadelphia,  Ellen  R.,  wife  of  Stephen  H.  Brooks, 
aged  27  years. 
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LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Twelfth  month  Uth,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
Library  Room,  Race  St.  Meeting-bouse. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS    FUEL   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  this  (Seventh- 
day)  evening,  Twelfth  month  7th,  at  *l\ r  o'clock,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  St.  Meeting-house.  A 
Summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  last  winter 
will  be  read,  the  proposed  Charter  considered,  &c. 
The  attendance  of  Friends  is  invited. 

Jos.  M  Thuman,  Jr.,  Cleric. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Twelfth  month  10th,  Lecture  by  Jos.  A.  Paxson. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 
(Continued  from  page  616.) 

Wth  month  9  th,  1867. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  First-day  School 
Conference,  held  in  Race  street  Meeting  house, 
Philadelphia,  at  this  date,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meetings  at  West  Chester  and  Balimore 
were  approved,  and  the  Committee  appointed 
at  West  Chester  released. 

A  school  at  Greenplain,  Ohio,  was  reported, 
being  the  23d  on  the  list. 

To  show  the  increasing  interest  in  this  con- 
cern, mention  was  made  of  the  prospect  of  es- 
tablishing a  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
some  of  those  interested  in  it  being  now  present. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  were  not 
prepared  to  report,  and  suggested  their  being 
enlarged  from  this  body,  which  was  approved, 
and  the  addition  made. 

Eenewedly  strengthened  by  haying  in  such 
harmony  and  fellowship  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed thus  far  in  its  deliberations,  the  Confer- 
ence adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  produced  a  report,  which, 
being  duly  considered,  was  united  with,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Plan  of  Organization. 

"  Within  the  limits  of  each  Yearly  Meeting 
there  shall  be  a  First-day  School  organization, 
having  a  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  a  treas- 
urer. Each  association  shall  meet  annually  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  seem  expedient. 
To  said  associations  each  school  within  its  limits 
will  report,  through  representatives,  its  number 
of  pupils,  adults  or  children,  male  or  female; 
its  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female  ;  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  and  teachers  through 
the  preceding  year;  the  number  of  schools  not 
held,  with  the  reasons  for  such  failures ;  num- 
ber of  months  vacated;  number  of  books  in 
libraries ;  and  any  other  information,  or  any  re- 
commendations that  may  seem  proper. 

"  These  associations  shall  send  delegates, 
with  reports,  to  a  General  Conference,  to  be 
held  annually  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  Sixth- 
day  preceding  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  at 


Race  street  Meeting-house,  said  reports  to  em- 
brace, besides  the  information  sent  to  each  as- 
sociation by  its  schools,  the  number  of  schools 
within  its  limits. 

"  Where  no  Yearly  Meeting  association  has 
been  formed,  any  single  school  or  schools  shall 
report  to  the  General  Conference. 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  publish  an- 
nually its  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ested absent  Friends. 

"  Each  association  shall  raise  a  fund  for  its 
own,  and  the  needs  of  the  General  Conference, 
in  defraying  such  expenses  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary, especially  for  aiding  such  schools  as  may 
be  found  needing  assistance.'7 

The  Conference  next  appointed  an  Education 
Committee,  whose  duty  is  to  examine  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  First-day  Schools,  and  to 
have  oversight  and  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  body  henceforward  to  the  organization 
of  the  General  Conference  in  Fifth  month  next, 
as  follows  :  Lydia  FX.  Hall,  William  Dorsey, 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Straiton,  (Rich- 
mond, Ind.,)  Ann  S.  Paschall,  Samuel  M.  Jan- 
ney,  Jane  Johnson.  William  W.  Biddle,  Har- 
riet E.  Stockly,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Anne 
Calcv,  Samuel  E.  Griscom,  Lydia  C.  Stabler, 
Eli  M.  Lamb. 

Joseph  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  his  name  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  meeting  renewed 
stimulus  was  added  to  the  work  by  information 
of  the  cheering  effect  produced  upon  a  distant 
school  and  those  interested  in  it  by  an  account 
of  the  late  Baltimore  Conference  given  by  one 
of  its  members. 

In  favor  of  a  general  organization,  much  ex- 
pression was  elicited,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  was  to  embody  no  effort  to  mould 
the  schools  into  one  pattern,  but  simply  to  link 
together  the  separate  chains,  that  our  commu- 
nication may  be  perfect,  and  that  we  may  be 
strengthened  by  hearing  of  each  other,  and  be 
able  to  extend  mutual  aid  in  time  of  need. 

During  the  sessions,  which  were  of  great  in- 
terest and  earnestness,  the  mode  of  conducting 
our  schools  was  again  discussed,  and  many 
questions  asked  by  those  desirous  of  familiari- 
zing themselves  with  it. 

In  answer  to  a  concern  expressed  that  teach- 
ers in  the  same  school  should  fully  understand 
each  other,  so  as  to  move  with  unity  of  purpose, 
it  was  stated  that  the  teachers  of  Baltimore  had 
from  nearly  the  first  of  their  organization  held 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  they  were  expected 
to  report  their  labors  during  the  past  four  weeks, 
thus  interesting  all  in  the  work  of  each,  allow- 
ing them  to  gain  ideas  from 
opening  the  way  for  any  su 
good. 


each  other,  and 
ggestions  for  mutual 
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Information  was  also  given  of  a  similar  or- 
ganization lately  formed  at  Race  St.,  Philada. 

In  these  monthly  meetings  it  was  thought 
better  to  review  the  past  than  to  attempt  to 
mark  out  a  future  path,  considering,  as  a  beauti- 
ful feature  of  our  schools,  the  individuality  of 
the  teachers,  and  foreseeing  the  danger  of  mar- 
ring the  work  by  attempting  to  prescribe  their 
course. 

While  it  was  evident  that  only  in  preserving 
this  individuality  could  we  hope  to  work  effec- 
tually iu  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our 
Society,  the  teachers  were  urged  to  examine 
thoroughly  their  own  stand-points,  and  to  let 
their  teachings  be  simple,  attempting  to  impart 
nothing  in  which  they  were  not  themselves 
firmly  grounded. 

Reports  of  schools  in  which  classes  of  adults 
had  been  formed  awakened  with  many  an  anx- 
ious desire  that  more  of  these,  no  longer  chil- 
dren, might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  thus  com- 
ing together  for  mutual  good. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  information  were 
urged  to  visit  the  Pchools,  to  see  the  manner  of 
conducting  them,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
practical  lessons  taught  therein. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  was  given 
by  one  who  had,  as  a  visitor,  questioned  a  little 
class  upon  what  had  been  impressed  upon  them 
that  afternoon  from  the  teaching  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

The  beautiful  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
were  especially  recommended  by  a  concerned 
Friend,  yet  the  idea  was  also  held  forth  by 
others,  that  while  these  principles  can  and 
phould  be  incorporated  with  all  our  lessons,  a 
loss  would  be  sustained  by  an  avoidance  of  the 
rich  gleanings  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
the  Bible  Stories,  so  called,  miking  frequently 
great  impression  upon  youthful  minds. 

Feeling  the  interest  of  the  morning,  but 
deepened  and  strengthened  by  the  continuation 
of  the  exercises  in  the  afternoon  session, — being 
bound  together  as  one  in  the  common  caused 
acknowledging  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to 
have  been  together,— the  Conference  adjourned. 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  ) 
LtdiaC.  Stabler,  J  Uerks' 
A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  was  held  on  the  evening  of  1 1th 
month  9th.  William  W.  Biddle,  10  i  5  Cherry 
street,  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Clerk.  A 
Committee  to  select  books  suitable  for  children, 
a  Corresponding  Committee,  and  a  Committee 
on  Finance,  were  appointed. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Jos. 
M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  street,  Philadel- 
phia, were  appointed  Correspondents,  to  whom 
communications  should  be  addressed. 

Contributions  in  funds  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Treasurer,  Joseph  Powell,  3120  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  10. 
Dresden,  Sept.  15th,  1867. 
In  my  hurry  to  send  off  my  last  letter,  1  find  I 
left  out  a  few  of  the  sheets  of  my  Hamburgh  jour- 
nal. I  spent  the  last  evening  I  was  there  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ree  ;  the  former  is  a  Jew,  and 
has  a  superior  school  for  Jews  and  Christians, 
having  become  so  entirely  transcendental  as  a 
Jew  as  to  have  insisted  on  admitting  Christians, 
and  thereby  helping  to  abolish  the  distinction. 
He  is  an  eminent  educator,  and  has  married  an 
English  lady.  She  is  a  very  cultivated  and 
enlightened  woman,  or  she  would  not  have 
married  a  Jew,  and  doubtless  she  helps  his 
transcendentalism  by  her  own. 

With  my  usual  good  fortune  I  also  came  into 
relation   with  the  extreme  opposite  kind  of 
Hamburgh  society,  having  met  on  the  Rhine  an 
eminent  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  a 
popular  writer,  Wilhelm  Bauer,  who,  with  his 
charming  wife  and  lovely  son,  were  returning 
to  Hamburgh  from  their  summer  journey  into 
Switzerland.  This  lady  talked  English  fluently,( 
as  do  most  of  the  educated  ladies  of  Hamburgh  ; 
and  she  was  very  genial  when  she  found  I  was 
a  stranger.  We  parted  at  Cologne,  where  she  had 
landed  with  me  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
Cathedral.    I  afterward  passed  a  day  with  her 
in  Hamburgh,  and  saw  that  phase  of  German 
life  which  a  pastor's  house  and  family  exhibit. 
I  breakfasted  in   the  garden  and  dined  and 
supped  in  the  parlor,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well 
as  tb.O'-e  of  Mrs.  Bauer's  private  parlor  above 
and  her  husband's  study,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures and  with  engravings  of  master-pieces  of 
art;  on  her  table  were  books  of  'prints  from 
living  German  artists,  among  which  were  pre- 
eminent Illustrations  of  Dante,  which  were,  in 
my  view,  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Dore, 
and  rivalled  Flaxman;   but  only  as  a  painter 
would  rival  a  sculptor,  the  designs  being  more 
elaborate,  and  the  stress  of  the  expression  being 
1  in  the  features  rather  than  in  the  figures.  That 
make  such  eyes  was  a 
should  remember  the 
name  of  the  artist,  but  I  do  not.    I  shall  look 
for  the  work  again  at  Dresden,  however  ,  and  I 
wish  I  could  purchase  it.    But  I  am  obliged  to 
resist  all  such  temptations.   Mrs.  Bauer,  in  her 
hospitality,  took  me  a  drive  in  the  afternoon, 
and  finding  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
Schroeder  Stift,   (the  institution  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you  in  one  of  my  former  letters,)  we 
drove  there  and  made  calls  upon  two  of  its  in- 
mates.   I  observed  that  from  every  window  of 
the  Institution  house  plants  were  peeping  out; 
and  the  well  cultivated  garden  was  divided 
among  those  of  the  inmates  who  wished  to  take 
care  of  their  own  flowers.    One  of  the  suites  of 
rooms  at  which  we  called  was  occupied  by  the 
i widow  of  a  physician  ^nd  her  maiden  sister; 


'  outlines  merely  could 
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another  by  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter 
having  some  employment  in  the  city.  Mrs.  B. 
told  me  that  besides  the  rent  being  free,  fuel 
was  supplied ;  and  I  observed  that  in  every  room 
there  was  a  porcelain  stove,  which  stoves  are  in 
use  all  over  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
which  make  a  handsome  article  of  furniture. 
Mr.  Sehroeder  also  gives  to  the  inmates  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  they 
furnish  the  remainder  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port by  engaging  in  some  occupation,  as,  for 
instance,  the  lady  who  teaches  music.  There 
are  no  servants  except  those  who  bring  the  fuel, 
and  each  family  does  its  o^n  cooking.  I  was 
told  that,  Mr.  Sehroeder  did  not  confine  his  bounty 
to  impoverished  aristocrats,  but  gave  much  to 
other  poor,  and  to  all  good  objects.  He  is  a 
Lutheran,  and  in  one  part  of  his  building  is  a 
chapel  containing  a  splendid  picture  of  Christ, 
which  is  over  the  pulpit,  also  an  organ.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  entrance  into  this 
Institution,  are  that  the  applicant  shall  be  a 
Hamburgher  by  birth,  and  that  he  or  she 
shall  bring  a  recommendation  from  a  clergyman 
and  one  other  person.  The  whole  organization 
is  certainly  a  lovely  expression  of  Christian 
courtesy. 

_  Mr.  Buuer  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  I  saw  his  brother,  who  is  also  a  pas- 
tor; the  latter  expressed  great  admiration  for 
the  American  public  school  system,  and  owned 
the  works  of  Horace  Mann,  t  saw  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Wilhelm  Bauer,  comprising  a  series  of 
biographies:  illustrating  the  religiou*  life  of 
Germany  after  the  War  of  Freedom,  and  which 

I  was  told  was  written  with  great  beauty.  

Among  the  lives  I  saw  one  of  Fichte  and  of 
Claudius.  T  should  think  it  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful and  popular  book  to  translate  into  English, 
for  we  do  not  know  enough  of  these  modern 
Germans.  I  left  Hamburgh  with  great  regret, 
hiving  for  the  first  time  come  in  contact  with 
Germans. at  home.  I  hope  to  be  the  means  of 
introducing  into  America  Mrs.  Goldsehmidt's 
plan  for  training  girls  for  children's  nurses  and 
for  housemaids,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  kinder- 
gartens. There  is  a  crying  necessity,  I  am  sure, 
for  some  means  to  be  put  into  oparation  for 
making  domestic  service  more  agreeable  both 
to  employers  and  employed,  by  giving  the.  latter 
some  education,  and  putting  them  into  a  more 
affectionate  relation  with  their  employers.  Thus 
will  society  be  levelled  up  instead  of  being  lev- 
elled down,  as  it  too  often  is  now.  I  hope,  too, 
that  kindergarten  training  may  become  the 
foundation  in  our  public  school  system,  taking 
the  children  of  the  poorest  from  three  to  sis 
years  of  age,  and  securing  to  their  days  of  in- 
nocence, happiness,  by  turning  their  activity 
into  chaunels  which  will  train  their  bodies, 
even  to  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  and  in  its  turn 
develop  both  body  and  mind.    I  must  remark 


before  leaving  the  subject  of  Hamburgh  that  I 
am  greatly  struck  with  the  fine  phrenological 
formation  of  the  children  of  all  classes  in  Ger-; 
many.  They  have  noble  foreheads  quite  uni- 
versally. But  I  was  obliged  to  tear  myself  away 
from  Hamburgh  and  its  interesting  people,  who 
gave  me  letters  to  some  persons  in  Berlin  ;  but 
alas!  nearly  all  were  still  on  their  summer 
tours,  and  my  friend  and  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  was  in  Dresden.  One  of  my  letters 
was  to  Dr.  Lette,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Berlin,  and  member  of  the  last  Parliament,  also 
President  of  a  Society  for  giving  professional 
education  to  women.  He  introduced  me  to  theltoE 
secretary  of  this  Society,  a  superior  woman,  1 
whose  name  is  Hirsch,  with  whom  I  visited  a 
Berlin  kindergarten  for  the  people.  At  first 
the  King  of  Prussia  forbade  kindergartens  as 
promoting  democracy  too  much,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  growing  wiser,  and  taking  oif  many  social 
restraints  that  endanger  rather  than  guard  it. 
Miss  Hirsch  said  that  their  Society  met  with 
many  difficulties,  more  thau   in  Hamburgh, 
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where  the  people  have  always  felt  their  social  seem 
responsibilities  in  a  greater  degree,  it  being  a  fee 
free  city.  I  believe  I  forgot  to  tell  you  thati  iiah 
there  is  a  professional  school  for  women  in  em- 
bryo there,  the  Paulsen  Stift  allowing  two  of  its 
rooms  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  by  Miss  E. 
Marvedel,  in  order  to  make  a  beginning,  while 
a  building  expressly  for  the  purpose  is  being 
erected  through  the  liberality  of  some  of  the 
rich  Hamburghers.  At  present  a  few  of  the 
older  graduates  of  the  Paulsen  Stift  are  engaged, 
under  Miss  M.'s  direction,  in  various  kinds  off 
needle  work  and  in  cutting  dresses  according  to 
the  principles  of  form,  (as  is  done  in  America 
also;)  but  when  the  new  building  is  completed, 
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there  are  to  be  classes  in  photography,  litho- 
graphy, wood-engraving,  wood-carving,  design- 
ing, &c.    The  course  is  to  embrace  four  years, 
so  that  women  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  off 
competing  with  men  in  price,  by  the  actual  su- 
periority of  their  work.    Miss  Hirsch  knows  off 
Elizabeth  Blackweil  and  others  who  have  com 
menced  medical  professions  in  America,  and i  poeke 
was  very  much  interested  to  know  all  I  could  I 
tell  her  of  what  is  done  by  women  in  America 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age;  they  envy  us 
our  free  scope  for  improvement  without  their 
burden  of  a  thousand  years  of  prejudice. 

Miss  Marvedel  is  translating,  I  believe,  some 
of  Mrs.  DalFs  books,  and  Laboulaye's  ''Legal 
Position  of  Woman  from  the  times  of  the  .Ro- 
mans to  the  present  day,"  a  very  important  sp0oQS 
work,  so  entirely  out  of  print  that  the  author 
told  me  he  did  not  know  where  a  single  copy 
was  to  be  found  except  the  one  in  the  Imperial 
Library  in  Paris.  He  said,  however,  that  he 
believed  it  was  being  translated  and  published 
in  the  Victoria  Magazine  in  England.  Miss  M. 
spent  two  years  in  England  to  obtain  all  the 
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1  information  she  could  bearing  upon  this  great  « 
-  object  j  and  I  hear  from  a  gentleman  in  Dres- 

ian,  whose  friends  live  in  Hamburgh,  that  the 
*  Institution  she  is  founding  commands  the  in- 

ei -est  and  money  of  the  best  citizens  of  Harn- 
ey jurgh,  and  will  succeed.  I  told  you  in  my  last 
ij  joining  of  Berlin,  except  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
q  B'ay,  and  becoming  so  much  interested  in  his 
"  lew  Geography.  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
j  ell  you  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  in- 
ij  ititutioos  for  education  among  your  friends,  and 
a  Decause  I  know  that  in  your  new  College  you 
i  will  wish  to  have  the  best  preparation  in  Geog- 
•J  raphy  as  well  as  in  other  studies.  Mr.  Fay  came 
i<  :o  Europe  as  consul  to  Switzerland,  or  secretary 
,  ;o  one  of  the  legations,  and  having  married  a 
i  European  wife,  will  probably  always  remain 
n|  aere. 

4    Berlin  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain, 

•  ind  is  four  times  the  size  of  Hamburgh;  but 
1  t  cannot  compare  with  Hamburgh  in  beauty 
'.  ind  cheerfulizing  effect.  One  feels  that  every- 
'&  ;hing  is  governmental.  The  government  build* 
i,  ngs  and  all  the  public  buildings,  which  also 
•1  -eem  to  belong  to  the  government,  are  very 

!  I  arge,  and  are  ornamented  (to  a  degree  that 
M  nakes  sculpture  too  cheap)  with  statuary,  either 
•>  illegorical  or  in  honor  of  military  heroes.  There 
i  ire  statues  in  every  part  of  the  city  inscribed 
...\mi\\  the  names  of  the  kings  who  had  them 
M  jrected.  E.  P.  P. 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Boston  Trans- 
e  iript  shows  that  the  formal  presentation  of  Wed- 
J  ling  Gifts,  in  reference  to  which  we  have 
.,  received  several  communications,  is  objected  to 
I  some  who  do  not  profess  to  place  as  high  an 
;i  estimate  on  our  cherished  testimony  to  sim- 

*  jlicity  as  we  do  : 

WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

f  The  sensible  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
■  :•  Friends'  Intelligencer  we  published  some  days 
I  iince,  has  been  going  the  rounds,  as  it  evidently 

ait  what  many  have  felt  in  their  hearts  and 
i  pockets  to  be  a  grievance.  "  Matilda  Jane's 
I  Sister"  writes  to  the  Springfield  Republican  to 
[id  luggest  a  compromise.  She  and  her  "  Clarence" 
4  ire  to  be  made  one  on  New  Year's  Day.  She 
t  svants  to  be  remembered  by  her  friends,  but  not  as 

Matilda  was ;  an  inventory  of  whose  gifts  she 
e  recites  thus :  they  consisted  of  two  silver  tea 

<ets — how  much  better  if  one  had  been  china 

•  —nine  napkin  rings,  five  pie  knives — four  iron 
il  .poons  would  have  been  more  useful; — four 
:  luzen  salt  sets;  three  castors,  and  other  things 
:  ;oo  numerous  to  mention,  and  all  in  the  double, 
J  -reble,  or  quadruple  style."  Now  "  Matilda's 
I  lister"  avers  that  "  they"  can't  afford  "  tuch  a 
i  spread"  and  don't  want  all  these  things.  She 
li  bints  that  books— but  especially  a  sewing  ma- 


chine — would  be  acceptable.    We  commend  her 
views  to  like-minded  donors  and  recipients. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  The  Ocean  Bottom,"  which  was  published 
recently  in  the  Intelligencer,  recalled  to  mind 
"  The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shells,"  by  the  late 
Thomas  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia.  We  think  it 
cannot  fail  to  please  a  portion  of  your  readers. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA  SHELLS. 
Where  the  water  plants  bloom  in  the  fathomless 
ocean, 

O'er  regions  more  wide  than  the  verdure  of  earth, 
Deep  down  'neath  the  broad  waves'  far-heaviug 
commotion, 

Kind  nature  allotted  the  scenes  of  our  birth. 
Where'er  the  bine  billow  in  boundlessness  rolls, 

Or  the  moon-lifted  tide-swell  is  pauselessij  piling, 
From  the  Icebergs  that  gleam  on  the  star-lighted 
poles, 

To  the  glad  Isles  of  Atlas,  perennially  smiling 
'Neath  the  path  of  the  Sun,  where  the  coral-rock' 
grows, 

And  the  last  weary  surge  of  the  trade-winds  repose  ; 
There  our  tribes  are  all  dwelling  in  gladness  and 
pride 

'Mid  the  pastures  of  ocean,  untraversed  and  wide, 
In  numbers  computeless,  and  colors  that  vie 
With  the  blossoms  of  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sky. 

Where  the  frost-night  of  winter  encrystal3  the  wave, 
Where  the  blazing  sun  sinks  'mid  the  flush'd 
ocean's  smiles, 
Where  the  grampus  or  dolphin  have  found  them  a 
grave 

'Neath  the  poles'  icy  cliffs,  or  the  palm-shaded 
isles ; 

Where  the  pearls  of  the  Orient  in  loveliness  sleep,' 
And  earth's  richest  treasures  and  men's  bleaching 
bones 

Are  scattered  abroad  on  the  plains  of  the  deep, 

Neglected,  unpriced  as  the  beach-weather'd  stone?, 
Where  tne  brass-sculptured  galleys  the  Arganauts 
bore, 

Still  curve  their  bold  prows  half-interr'd  in  the 
sand  ; 

The  fleets  which  have  sunk  'neath  Charybdis'  roar, 
And  the  time- wasted  wreck  ribs  of  every  shore, 
Which  ocean's  old  rovers  have  left  on  the  strand  ; 
There  our  kindred  are  sporting  in  joy  and  in  pride. 
O'er  the  pastures  of  Ocean,  so  fertile  and  wide, 
In  numbers  computeless,  and  colors  that  vie 
With  the  gems  of  the  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sky. 

Where  the  canvass  of  commerce  has  courted  the 
breeze, 

And  gallant  ships,  gay  as  the  clouds  of  the  hour, 
Have  swept  o'er  tne  mountain-wave-waste  of  the 
seas, 

While  traffic-built  cities  grew  peerless  in  power — 
Where  the  fleets  of  dead  empires  have  crowded  the 
!  wave, 

And  navies  have  reel'd  to  the  cannon's  deep  roar, 
To  swell  in  proud  annals  the  fame  of  the  brave, 

On  the  archives  of  ages,  whose  glories  are  o'er — 
Where  the  nautilus  lifts  his  light  sail  to  the  breeze, 
Where  the  mariner  sings  to  the  sky-circled  wave, 
By  the  rock  shelter'd  inlets  and  isles  of  the  seas, 
Where  the  far-fabled  syrens  enchanted  the  brave — 
There  our  tribes  are  all  dwelling  in  gladness  and 
1  pride 

'Mid  the  pastures  of  ocean,  so  fertile  and  wide, 
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In  numbers  compu  eless,  and  colors  that  vie 
With  the  blusioois  of  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sky. 

Where'er  the  wide  azure  its  barriers  laves, 

Where  the  surf  of  the  summer  breeze  playfully 
roars, 

Or  the  far-heaving1  surge  of  the  sform-fettered  waves 
Drifts  up  ocean's  relics  on  earth's  farthest  shores — 
There,  while  glad  sunlight  fades  o  er  the  ocean's 
white  foam, 

And  the  cool  breeze  of  evening  blows  fresh  on  the 
strand, 

The  blithe  sea-bov,  sadd'ning  in  the  thought  of  his 
home, 

Is  gathering  gay  shells  from  the  b'llowy  sand, 
While  he  grieves  o'er  the  hard  fate  which  dooms  him 
to  roam, 

And  visits,  in  visions,  his  love-lighted  land — 
He  shall  bear  them  away  from  the  scenes  of  our 
birth, 

And  bright  eyes  shall  value  his  far  gathered  shells, 
They  shall  haply  be  group'd  o'er  some  bright-glow- 
ing hearth, 

Where  affection  has  woven  her  home  nurtur'd  spells, 
Where  kindness  still  welcomes  the  wand'rer  of  earth, 
And  his  heart's  fondest  day-dream  of  happiness 
dwells. 

 .   <to>  .  

teachers'  institute. 

(Continued  from  page  623.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Professor 
Mark  Bailey  interested  the  audience,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  one  thousand  persons,  by  reading 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  burial 
of  Moses,  and  a  number  of  other  articles.  He 
is  highly  esteemed  as  an  elocutionist. 

A  sketch  of  the  Chester  County  "  Teachers' 
Institute"  was  given.  The  first  was  held  in 
1853  or  '54;  and  although  the  movement  met 
with  opposition,  that  feeling  had  gradually 
been  dispelled  by  the  advantages  resulting 
from  these  meetings. 

To-day  [said  the  speaker]  as  the  result  of  that 
beginning,  we  have  the  inspiring  presence  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  five  public  school 
teachers  and  fifty  private  instuctors  at  our 
annual  convection.  And  our  improved  schools 
already  proved  that  which  the  speaker,  had 
always  maintained,  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  imparting  a  thorough  and  practical  education 
to  our  children;  and  also,  that  their  advance- 
ment and  improvement  would  not  interfere  with, 
but  increase  the  patronage  of  our  more  advanced 
private  schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 

As  you  go  down  to  your  homes,  remember 
that  in  teaching  you  have  the  immortal  inter- 
ests of  your  pupils  placed  iu  your  charge.  In 
educating  and  training  youth,  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  intellect  is 
through  the  hearts  of  your  pupils.  If,  when 
you  go  to  your  schools  again,  you  should  find 
some  poor,  ragged,  dirty  boy,  who  has  had 
neither  moral  nor  intellectual  training,  but  has 
had  no  lack  of  blows  and  unkind  words,  await- 


ing you  at  the  door,  then  summon  to  your  aid 
all  the  virtues  you  possess,  patience,  forbearance, 
kindness,  charity,  and  your  love  of  hunmnity,  to 
enable  you  to  fulfil  your  duty  to  that  poor  child  ; 
your  mission  to  that  boy  is  of  the  holiest  char- 
acter. Then  say  to  him  that  you  will  love  him, 
if  no  one  else  does;  that  you  will  care  for  him, 
that  you  will  teach  him,  and  thus  make  \\im.\ IS 
feel  that  he  is  of  some  account  in  the  world. 
Such  treatment  will  lead  him  to  strive  to  deserve 
your  good  will,  and  the  very  effort  will  elevate 
him,  and  feed  the  little  fire  you  have  lighted  io| 
his  heart  until  it  shall  burn  and  blaze  up  into 
power  and  light  that  will  forever  make  him  for-! 
get  the  darkness  and  bitterness  of  the  past,  and 
lead  him  on  until,  under  your  loving  instruction, 
he  shall  grow  into  a  good  and  useful  member  oij»° 
society. 

Teachers,  is  such  a  result  not  worth  the  de- 
votion of  your  best  powers  to  its  accomplish' 
ment  ?    It  surely  is. 

Professor  Northrop,  by  request,  stepped  forr 
ward  and  said :  Having  attended  over  onei 
hundred  institutes  in  New  England,  I  car-  P0' 
truthfully  compliment  you  upon  having  the  besi^  W 
one  I  ever  saw. 

He  congratulated  the  teachers  and  citizens 
upon  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
as  county  superintendent.    He  had  also  visitec 
the  surrounding  country,  and  was  delightec 
with  it :  he  doubted  not  that  the  fine  appearance! 
of  the  farms  was  the  result  of  the  fine  school 
of  the  county.    Farmers'  boys,  when  educateci] 
as  they  may  be  here,  are  the  promise  of  thet  lot 
future — the  men  of  to-morrow.    They  might  bei  she 
like  the  gnarled  oaks  of  the  forest,  while  th« 
boys  of  the  city  resembled  the  more  gracefu 
pine  tree,  as  they  had  been  thus  compared  ;  bui 
he  had  seen  the  latter  snap  before  the  wild  windil 
of  New  England,  while  the  oaks  only  bowed  t(t 
the  blast. 

I  had  pointed  out  to  me.  in  my  walk  thif 
evening,  fine  houses  belonging  to  Philadelphian 
and  Baltimoreans ;  and  I  believe  it  is  your  finely? 
conducted  schools,  and  their  fruits  in  the  comu 
munity,  that  thus  bring  strangers  to  reside  it 
your  beautiful  town.    You  have  but  to  go  odi 
improving  your  schools  to  make  this  the  banne 
county  of  the  old  Keystone  State.    Do  not  loo! 
for  the  full  fruition  of  this  gathering  of  the  pas 
week  immediately,  but  be  none  the  less  surf 
that  in  the  future,  when  those  pupils  thes 
teachers  are  now  instructing  are  the  men  an( 
women  of  your  county,  that  a  glorious  harves 
will  be  garnered  unto  you. 

Mrs.  Smith  being  loudly  called  for,  spoke  ai 
follows  :  I  am  told  I  have  but  five  minute 
in  which  to  say  my  say,  and  what  can  a  womai 
say  in  that  time  ? 

Woman's  work  is  pre-eminently  that  of  teach 
ing,  and  she  need  desire  none  more  noble  o 
more  powerful.    We  hear  much  at  the  preset 
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time  of  the  equality  of  woman  with  man.  and  , 
of  her  right  to  occupy  every  position,  either 
social  or  political,  which  is  open  to  him.    There  i 
can  be  between  mau  and  woman  no  question  of 
equality  or  inequality,  any  more  than  between 
winter  and  summer.    Each  has  a  special  work 
to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  each 
is  especially  endowed  by  Providence  for  that 
I.  work.    Each  is  beneficent,  noble,  and  worthy  of 
e  praise  and  honor  oniy  as  each  performs  worthily 
e  that  appointed  work.    Either  in  the  place  of 
q  the  other  would  be  not  only  unnatural  and 
|  unhealthful,  but  unlovely  in  the  extreme. 
I      The  sister  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  teacher 
I  who  briugs  pure  impulses,  noble  resolves,  and 
J  exalted  culture  into  her  appropriate  domestic 
of  uud  social  duties,  must  command  from  every 
right-minded  person  the  same  sort  of  homage 
I  which  waits  upon  the  man  who  brings  these  qu-ili- 
q.  ties  into  the  service  of  the  State  through  the 

opportunities  of  public  life. 
J  The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  woman's  special 
J  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the  social 
4  power  that  office  gives  her.  She  touehingly  re- 
J  ferred  to  the  many  noble  women  amoug  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  who  were  struggling  against  almost 
d  every  obstacle,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
tj  stances,  yet  never  yielding,  but  steadily  pressing 
|i  on  to  the  bright  goal  before  them — the  attainment 
J  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  their  high- 
j  est  powers.  To  such  all  praise  was  due  :  their 
i  trials  would  prove  their  blessing:  the  speaker 
jj  could  sympathize  with  them,  for  it  had  been  her 
I  lot  to  be  left  an  orphan  in  her  early  years,  and 
|  she  had  struggled  on  alone  in  the  world,  and 
[|  made  circumstances  bend  themselves  to  her 
fj  own  will, 
i 

A  SWEET  COMPANIONSHIP. 

l|  A  recent  work,  published  in  England,  by 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  contains 
|U  an  interesting  account  of  one  whom  he  desig- 
3  nates  as  the  "  tla!f-Hermit  of  Tregedna,"  and 
li  of  whom  he  says  that  he  has  made  himself  the 
j  Rarey  of  the  bird-world,  and  "  has  proved,  by 
,1  the  happiest  illustration,  that  any  one  with  the 
>g  law  of  kindness  in  his  heart,  on  his  tongue,  in 
IBj  his  eye,  and  in  his  hand,  may  have  the  most 

1  intimate  fellowship  of  these  sweet  singers,  and 
j  their  best  songs  from  morning  till  night,  with 

2  out  the  help  of  snares  or  cages, 
j     "  What  prettier  out-door  exercise,"  he  asks, 
]  fl  for  the  kindly  dispositions  of  gentle-spirited 
*  children  could  there  be,  as  a  change  from  les- 
sons of  love  to  their  own  kind,  than  this  playing 

J  of  the  Rarey  among  the  birds?  What  a 
•1  pleasant  accentuation  it  would  give  to  their 
,  voices,  as  a  permanent  habit,  to  talk  to  these 

birds;  to  coax  them  down  from  their  tree-tops, 
J  or  out  of  their  hidings  in  the  hedges,  with  little 
]  calls  and  cooings  such  as  children  can  make  ! 

How  prettily  it  would  train  their  hands  for 


gentle  actions  in  after-life,  to  put  them  out  with 
tempting  crumbs  on  the  palm  toward  the  little 
doubting  flutterers  overhead,  eyeing  the  move- 
ment wit  h  such  keen  speculation,  as  if  question- 
ing whether  it  meant  bread  or  a  stone!  Let 
any  boy  or  girl  who  thinks  it  can  be  done,  or 
wuuld  know  how  it  can  be  accomplished,  just  see 
how  simply  the  bird  friend  of  Tregedna  did  it. 

"  It  was  all  an  incident  to  his  benevolent 
disposition,  not  a  premeditated  design.  It  com- 
menced at  the  time  when  he  was  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  his  little  dell  park.  While  at  work 
upon  the  walks  and  flower  beds,  and  turning  up 
the  fresh  earth  with  his  spade  or  rake,  several 
of  the  little  birds  would  come  down  from  the 
trees  and  hop  aim  g  after  him  at  a  little  distance, 
picking  up  the  worms  and  insects.  By  walk- 
ing gently,  and  looking  and  speaking  kindly 
when  they  were  near,  tbey  came  first  to  regard 
his  approach  without  fear,  then  with  confidence. 
They  soon  learned  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
seemed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  bis  sim- 
ple, set  words  of  caressing.  Little  by  little  they 
ventured  nearer  and  nearer,  close  to  his  rake 
and  hoe,  and  fluttered  and  wrestled  aud  twitter- 
ed in  the  contest  for  a  worm  or  fly,  sometimes 
hopping  upon  the  head  of  his  rake  in  the  excite- 
ment. Day  by  day  they  became  more  trustful  and 
tame.  They  watched  him  in  the  morning  from 
the  trees  near  his  door,  and  followed  him  to  his 
work.  New  birds  joined  the  company  daily, 
and  they  all  acted  as  if  he  had  no  other  intent 
in  raking  the  ground  than  to  find  them  a 
breakfast.  As  the  number  increased,  he  began 
to  carry  crusts  of  bread  in  the  great  outside 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  to  sprinkle  a  few  crumbs 
for  them  on  the  ground.  When  his  walks  were 
all  finished,  and  he  used  the  spade  and  rake  less 
frequently,  the  birds  looked  ibr  their  daily  ra- 
tions of  crumbs  ;  and  would  gather  in  the  tree- 
tops  in  the  morning  and  let  him  know,  with 
their  begging  voices,  that  they  were  waiting  for 
him. 

"  He  called  them  to  breakfast  with  a  whistle, 
and  they  would  come  out  of  the  thick,  green 
leaves  of  the  grove,  and  patter,  twitter,  and  flut- 
ter around  and  over  his  feet.  Sometimes  he 
would  put  a  piece  of  bread  between  his  lips, 
when  a  bright-eyed  little  thing  would  pick  it 
out,  like  a  humming  bird  taking  honey  from  a 
deep  flower- bell,  without  alighting.  They  be- 
came his  constant  companions.  As  soon  as  he 
stepped  from  his  door,  they  were  on  the  lookout 
to  give  him  a  merry  welcome  with  their  happy 
voices.  They  have  come  to  know  the  sound  of 
his  step,  his  walks,  and  recreations,  Often, 
when  leaning  upon  his  hoe  or  rake,  one  of  them 
will  alight  upon  the  head  of  it  and  turn  up  a 
bright  eye  at  his  face.  Even  before  he  gave 
i  up  the  practice  of  shooting  birds  of  another 
feather,  one  would  sometimes  hop  upon  the  gilt 
•  guard  of  the  lock,  and  peer  around  upon  the 
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brass  trigger  with  a  look  of  wonder  which 
he  interpreted  aright,  and  left  off  killing  birds 
susceptible  of  the  same  training. 

"  He  leaves  his  chamber  window  open  at  night, 
and  when  he  awakes  early  in  the  morning  he 
often  finds  a  robin  or  goldfinch  hopping  about 
on  the  bed-posts,  or  on  the  back  of  a  chair  close 
by,  trying  to  say  or  sing  in  the  best  articulation 
of  its  speech  :  '  It  is  time  to  get  up  ;  come  and 
see  the  flowers  ;  a  dew  of  pearls  is  on  their 
leaves,  and  the  sun  is  above  the  sea.'' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &0. 
ELEVENTH  MONTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  inel'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS. 
&C 

Mean  temperature  of  11th 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  month 
Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
'  for  1866  and  5  for  1867.. 


6  days. 

9 

days. 

0  » 

1 

« 

3 

it 

6  " 

4 

it 

16  » 

13 

u 

30  " 

30 

a 

1866. 


48.00  deg. 
69.00  " 
29.50  « 
1.76  in. 


1091 


1867. 


57.65  deg. 
78.00  " 
41.50  " 
4.32  in. 


1122 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1 1th 

month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years  43.35  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire. 

period,  1849,   50.50 

Lowest      do.      do.       1793,1842,1827  38.00 

AUTUMN  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Autumn 

mos.  of  1866  

Mean       do  do        do  do 

months  of  1867  

Average  of  the  Autumn  temperature  for 

the  past  seventy-eight  years  

Highest  Autumn  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1866  

Lowest        do.       do.         do.  1827 


58.61  deer. 


.7.85 


54.73 

58.61 

49.33 


COMPARISON  OP 


RAIN. 

1866. 


1867. 


Totals  for  the  first  6  months, 

of  the  year.  

Seventh  monvh,  

Eighth  month,  

Ninth  month,  

Tenth  month  

Eleventh  month  


22.47 
2.52 
2.18 
8.70 
4.15 
1.76 


inch. 


30.20 
2.38 

15.81 
1.72 
4.32 
2.94 


inch. 


Totals  for  eleven  months  41.78  "  57.47 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  temperature 
of  the  month  just  closed  has  exceeded  the  average 
for  seventy-eight  years  past  by  about  4|-  degret-s, 
almost  reaching  last  year,  (1866,)  which  was  the 
highest  on  recoid  during  that  long  period  of  time; 
also  that  the  entire  Autumn  temperature  has  ex- 


ceeded its  average  by  about  three  degrees,  though 
nearly  four  behind  that  of  last  year.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  we  have  had  a  most  delightful  Fall. 

Philada.,  12th  mo.  2,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 


ITEMS. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  published  in  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  a  few  weeks  since,  of  one  whose  labor  of 
love  to  the  destitute  children  of  the  Freedmen  hag 
closed  by  the  death  of  her  who  worked  so  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  for  their  good.  I  thought  as 
quite  a  number  of  our  Friends  had  visited  her  in 
New  Orleans,  the  place  of  her  labor,  and  made  her 
acquaintance  last  spring  while  she  was  here  solicit- 
ing contributions  for  the  Asylum,  it  was  due  to  her 
memory  and  the  Friends  that  contributed  to  her 
work,  to  publish  the  within  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Deal,  11th  mo.,  1867.  W. 

In  giving  place  to  the  notice  sent,  by  our  friend, 
we  may  add  that  while  on  her  tour  north,  to  which 
he  has  alluded,  it  was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  her 
earnest  and  forcible  appeals  for  the  orphan  children 
of  New  Orleans,  and  we  record  with  sorrow  the  early 
departure  of  this  gifted  and  willing  laborer. 

Madame  Louise  De  Mortie  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four  years.  She  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, but  received  her  education  in  Boston.  In  the 
autumn  of  1862  she  began  her  career  as  a  public 
reader  in  Boston.  Her  rare  ability,  eloquent  ren- 
dering of  the  poets,  pleasing  manner,  and  good 
sense,  gained  for  her  some  of  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  country  among  her  friends.  After  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  when  the  freedmen 
were  helpless  and  friendless,  Madame  De  Mortie  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  began  her  noble  mission  among 
the  freedmen.  She  first  gave  lectures,  and  employed 
the  proceeds  in  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  freed 
children.  Of  this  asylum  she  became  Matron,  and 
henceforth  devoted  all  ber  energy  and  talent  to  its 
support.  Although  urged  by  her  relatives  and 
friends  at  the  North  to  leave  New  Orleans  until  the 
yellow  fever  had  ceased  its  ravages,  she  refused  to 
desert  her  post.  She  was  buried  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  inst.  in  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery.  Her  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  orphan 
children  of  the  asylum,  and  many  friends. 

Peace  with  the  Indians. — A  treaty  of  peace  with 
several  of  the  more  important  Indian  tribes  has  been 
announced  by  General  Sherman.  Indians  will  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  lawful  prey  for  whoever  chooses 
to  make  a  mark  of  one  for  rifle  practice  until  further 
orders  from  the  general  commanding.  The  tribes 
which  signed  the  treaty  are  theKiowas,  Camanches, 
Apaches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arrapahoes.  One  of  the 
papers  says  this  includes  every  troublesome  tribe  ex- 
cept "the  Kon-trak-tah's,  the  In-gen-a-gent's,  and 
the  Fron-teer-set-tlah's."  If  the  two  former  of  these 
have  not  been  consulted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
treaty  will  prove  hardly  more  than  simply  an  armis- 
tice.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  safety,  reported  some  time  ago 
by  the  Atlantic  Cable,  was  announced  on  the  aiii 
thority  of  a  letter  written  to  the  London  Times,  by 
Dr.  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Dr.  Murchison  says  :  "  I  have 
thin  day  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk  at  Zanzibar, 
dated  the  28th  of  September,  stating  that  he  has 
seen  a  native  trader  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  who  gave  him 
a  detailed  account  of  having  seen  a  white  man 
travelling  in  that  very  remote  region."  The  "  white 
man"  is  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Livingstone. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 

From  this  interesting  work  by  Maria  Webb, 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to  as  having  been 
sent  us  by  John  Penington  &  Son,  Booksellers, 
and  from  which  we  have  made  some  extracts, 
we  now  select  the  "  Childhood  and  Early  Life 
of  Mary  Proude,  ultimately  Penington,"  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  her  first  husband,  Sir  William 
Springett. 

We  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
book  as  an  acquisition  to  the  family  library.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  127  S.  7th  St.  Price  $3.00. 

Mary  Proude  was  born  about  the  year  1624, 
and  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  John  Proude,  a 
native  of  Kent,  in  which  county  he  had  valu- 
able landed  property.  He  entered,  into  the 
military  service  of  the  States  of  Holland  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Groll  in  Guelderland. 
Her  mother's  death  took  place  either  immedi- 
ately after  or  shortly  before  that  of  her  father; 
so  tbat  the  little  girl  was  left  without  either  of 
her  parents  at  the  age  of  three  years.  She  was 
brought  up  in  a  Prodfttant  family,  where  the 
ordinances  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  recog- 
nized. Speaking  of  their  habits,  she  says  they 
were  "  a  kind  of  loose  Protestants,  who  minded 
no'religion,  though  they  went  to  their  place  of 
worship  on  First-days,  to  hear  a  canonical  priest 
preach  in  the  morning,  and  read  common  pray- 
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ers  in  the  afternoon.  They  used  common  pray- 
ers in  the  family,  and  observed  superstitious 
customs,  and  times,  and  days  of  fasting  and 
feasting.  At  that  time,  when  I  was  afraid  in 
the  night  season  of  such  things  as  spirits  walk- 
ing, and  of  thieves,  I  would  often  say  over,  as 
I  had  been  taught,  that  which  is  called  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  hoping  by  that  means  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  things  I  feared."  She  used, 
as  many  a  child  has  done,  the  words  of  that 
beautiful  comprehensive  prayer  as  a  charm  to 
ward  off  evil,  without  entering  into  its  spirit,  or 
at  all  comprehending  its  meaning.  But  when 
she  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  still  liv- 
ing with  the  loose  Protestants  she  speaks  of,  she 
heard  a  sermon  preached,  the  text  of  which 
made  a  more  intelligible  religious  impression  on 
her  mind.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 
This,  she  says,  was  the  first  Scriptural  text  of 
which  she  ever  took  serious  notice,  and  who 
can  imagine  what  a  stay  and  blessing  it  proved 
in  keeping  alive  religious  hope  in  many  an  hour 
of  discouragement  and  depression  in  after  years? 
It  appears  to  have  served  as  a  divine  anchor, 
made  so  secure  in  that  early  time  that  no  storm 
could  afterwards  entirely  unsettle  it. 

When  she  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  the 
little  orphan  girl,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
ward  of  Sir  Edward  Partridge,  was  removed  to 
his  residence.  He  had  a  large  mixed  family  j 
for,  beside  his  own  immediate  household,  he 
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had  a  sister,  Madam  Springett,  a  young  widow  i 
lady,  with  her  three  children  and  their  servants,  i 
who  boarded  in  his  house.  Madam  Springett 
joined  her  brother's  family  at  meals,  but  had  a 
private  suite  of  apartments  for  her  own  family 
to  retire  to.  She  was  a  superior  woman  in 
every  respect,  and  of  her  attention  and  kind- 
ness little  Mary  Proude  appears  to  have  largely 
partaken.  She  had  a  daughter  Catharine,  a 
little  older  than  Mary,  and  two  sons,  William 
and  Herbert.  With  these  children  Mary  was 
educated  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Edward  Part- 
ridge, until  the  boys  were  sent  to  a  public 
school.  Toward  their  uncle's  ward  the  young 
Springetts,  who  were  noble  youths,  acted  with  a 
chivalrous  and  most  kind  consideration,  that 
made  them  the  very  best  of  friends.  William 
was  about  two  years  and  a  half  older  than  Mary. 
She  thus  speaks  of  his  early  habits : 

"  He  was  of  a  most  courteous,  affable  carriage 
towards  all.  He  was  most  ingeniously  inclined 
from  a  very  lad,  carving  and  forming  things 
with  his  knife  or  tools;  so  industriously  active 
that  he  rarely  ever  was  idle.  For  when  he 
could  not  be  employed  abroad  in  shooting  at  a 
mark  with  gun,  pistol,  crossbow  or  longbow,  or' 
managing  his  horses,  which  he  brought  up  and 
trained  himself — teaching  them  boldness  in 
charging,  and  all  that  was  needful  for  service — 
when  he  could  not,  I  say,  be  thus  engaged 
abroad,  then  he  would  fence  within  doors;  or 
make  crossbows,  placing  the  sight  with  that  ac- 
curateness  as  if  it  had  been  his  trade;  and  make 
bow-strings,  or  cast  bullets  for  his  carbines,  and 
feather  his  arrows.  At  other  times  he  would 
pull  his  watch  to  pieces  to  string  it,  or  to  mend 
any  defect;  or  take  to  pieces  and  mend  the 
house  clock.  He  was  a  great  artist  not  only  in 
shooting,  but  in  fishing — making  lines,  and  ar- 
ranging baits  and  things  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  also  a  great  lover  of  coursing,  and  he  man- 
aged his  dogs  himself.  These  things  I  mention 
to  show  his  ingenuity  and  his  industry  in  his 
youth.  But  his  mind  did  not  run  into  any 
vanity  about  such  things  after  it  was  engaged 
in  religion/' 

So  long  as  mere  childhood  lasted,  under  such 
care,  and  with  such  companionship  and  bright 
surroundings,  Mary's  life  must  have  passed  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly.  Of  the  general  re- 
ligious habits  and  tone  of  the  Partridge's,  she 
says  they  seemed  to  be  more  religious  than  the 
other  family  she  had  previously  lived  with. 
11  They  would  not  admit  of  sports  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  calling  it  the  Sabbath;  and 
they  heard  two  sermons  on  that  day  of  a  priest, 
who  was  not  loose  in  his  conversation ;  he  used 
a  form  of  prayer  before  his  sermon,  and  read 
common  prayer.  When  I  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  a  maid  servant,  who  tended  on  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  was  zealous  in 
that  way,  would  read  Smith's  and  Preston's 


sermons  on  First-day,  between  the  sermons.  I 
diligently  heard  her  read,  and  liking  not  to  use 
the  Lord's  Prayer  only,  I  got  a  Prayer-book, 
and  read  prayers  mornings  and  nights,  accord- 
ing to  the  days  and  occasions.  About  this  time 
my  mind  was  serious  about  religion,  and  one 
day,  after  we  came  from  the  place  of  public 
worship,  this  forementioned  maid  servant  read 
one  of  Preston's  sermons  on  the  text,  "  Pray 
continually."  Much  was  said  of  the  excellency 
of  prayer — that  it  distinguished  a  saint  from 
the  world ;  for  that  in  many  things  the  world 
and  hypocrites  could  imitate  a  saint,  but  in 
prayer  they  could  not.  This  wrought  much  in 
my  mind  all  the  time  she  read,  and  it  seemed 
plain  to  me  that  I  knew  not  right  prayer;  for 
what  I  used  as  prayer  an  ungodly  man  might 
do  by  reading  it  out  of  a  book,  and  that  could 
not  be  the  prayer  which  distinguished  a  saint 
from  a  wicked  one.  As  soon  as  she  had  done 
reading,  and  all  gone  out  of  the  chamber,  I  shut 
the  door,  and  in  great  distress  flung  myself  on 
the  bed,  and  oppressedly  cried  out  aloud,  '  Lord, 
what  is  prayer  V  At  this  time  I  had  never 
heard  any,  nor  of  any  that  prayed  otherwise 
than  by  reading,  or  by  composing  and  writing  a 
prayer,  which  they  called  a  form  of  prayer. 
This  thing  so  wrought  in  me,  that,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  next  morning,  or  very  soon  after,  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  write  a  prayer  of  my  own 
composing  to  use  in  the  mornings.  So,  as  soon 
as  I  was  out  of  bed,  I  wrote  a  prayer,  though  I 
then  could,  scarcely  join  my  letters,  I  had  so 
little  a  time  learned  to  write.  It  was  something 
of  this  nature;  that,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
the  Israelites  to  offer  up  a  morning  sacrifice,  so 
I  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  and  desired 
to  be  preserved  during  that  day.  The  use  of 
this  for  a  little  time  gave  me  some  ease,  and  I 
soon  left  off  using  my  books;  and  as  the  feel- 
ings arose  in  me,  I  wrote  prayers  according  to 
my  several  occasions." 

The  time  when  the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated marked  the  experience  of  this  thoughtful 
little  girl,  was  when  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  churches  The 
reading  of  the  common  prayers  of  the  Church 
of  England  Prayer-book,  both  in  public  and 
private  worship,  was  one  of  the  practices  to 
which  objection  began  to  be  raised  by  some  of 
the  most  strictly  religious  people  of  that  time; 
and  there  were  other  practices  also,  in  both  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  to  which 
these  Puritans — as  they  were  in  ridicule  called 
— objected.    Mary  Penington  thus  continues  : 
"  The  next  prayer  I  wrote  was  for  an  assurance 
of  pardon  for  my  sins.    I  had  heard  one  preach 
how  God  had  pardoned  David  his  sins  of  His 
free  grace;  and  as  I  came  from  our  place  of 
:  worship,  I  felt  how  desirable  a  thing  to  be  as- 
i  sured  of  the  pardon  of  one's  sins;  so  I  wrote  a 
5  pretty  large  prayer  concerning  it.    I  felt  that 
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it  coming  of  grace,  though  I  wa8  unworthy,  yet 
I  might  receive  pardon,  and  I  used  earnest  ex- 
pressions about  it.  A  little  after  this  I  received 
some  acknowledgments  from  several  persons  of 
the  greatness  of  my  memory,  and  was  praised 
for  it.  I  felt  a  fear  of  being  puffed  up  with 
that  praise  j  so  I  wrote  a  prayer  of  thanks  for 
the  gift  of  memory,  and  expressed  my  desires 
to  use  it  to  the  Lord,  that  it  might  be  sanctified 
to  me,  and  that  I  might  not  be  puffed  up  by  it. 
These  three  prayers  [  used  with  some  ease  of 
miud  for  a  time,  but  not  long;  for  I  began 
again  to  question  whether  I  prayed  right  or  not. 
I  knew  uot  then  that  any  did  pray  extempore, 
but  it  sprung  up  in  my  mind  that  to  use  words 
according  to  the  sense  I  was  in  of  my  wants, 
was  true  prayer,  which  I  attempted  to  do,  but 
could  not;  sometimes  kneeling  down  a  long 
time,  but  had  not  a  word  to  say.  This  wrought 
great  trouble  in  me,  and  I  had  none  to  reveal 
myself  to,  or  advise  with,  but  bore  a  great 
burthen  about  it  on  ray  mind;  till  one  day,  as 
I  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  parlor,  a  gentleman 
that  was  against  the  superstitions  of  the  times, 
came  in,  and,  looking  sorrowful,  said,  "  It  was 
a  sad  day."  This  was  soon  after  Prynne,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Burton  were  sentenced  to  have  their 
ears  cut,  and  to  be  imprisoned.  It  sunk  deep 
into  my  spirit,  and  strong  cries  were  in  me  for 
them,  and  for  the  innocent  people  in  the  nation. 
It  wrought  so  strongly  in  me  that  I  could  not 
sit  at  my  work,  but  left  it,  and  went  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  and,  shutting  the  door,  kneeled 
down  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  the  Lord  in  a 
very  vehement  manner,  and  was  wonderfully 
melted  and  eased.  I  then  felt  peace  and  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Lord,  and  was  sure  that  this 
was  prayer,  [in  spirit  and  in  truth],  which  I 
never  was  in  like  manner  acquainted  with 
before,  either  in  myself,  or  from  any  one  else." 

The  persecution  and  cruel  punishment  of 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  which  called 
forth  the  deep  sympathy  and  the  earnest  pray- 
ers of  this  young  girl,  occurred  during  the  year 
1G37.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans, 
tells  us  that  Prynne  was  prosecuted  for  writing 
a  book  entitled,  Bistriomastrix,  against  plays, 
masques,  dancing,  etc.,  and  was  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  to  be  degraded  from 
his  profession  of  the  law;  to  be  pilloried  at 
"Westminster  and  in  Cheapside,  at  each  place  to 
lose  an  ear;  to  be  fined  £5,000 ;  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Burton  was  a  parish 
priest  who  published  two  sermons  against  the 
late  innovations  in  the  church.  Bastwick  was 
a  physician,  who  wrote  a»book  entitled,  Eleucis 
religionis  Papistica.  They  were  all  three  fined 
£5,000  each,  had  their  ears  cut  off,  and  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  present  at  the  passing  of  the 
sentence.  Of  course  such  persecution  and  cru- 
elty had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  attachment 


of  great  numbers  to  the  Establishment,  and 
eventually  of  causing  them  to  separate  from  the 
church  which  promoted  it. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  period  of  early 
religious  exercise  alluded  to  above,  Mary  Proude 
did  not  open  her  mind  to  any  person.  One 
would  think  she  might  have  done  so  to  her 
friend  Madam  Springett;  but  on  the  subject 
which  chiefly  engrossed  her  feelings,  it  is  proba- 
ble she  perceived  that  lady  felt  no  special  diffi- 
culties, such  as  had  taken  hold  of  her  mind  re- 
specting prayer.  Madam  Springett,  at  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  nominally  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  had  largely  given  her 
religious  confidence  to  the  Puritan  section  of 
the  Church,  as  is  evinced  by  her  choosing  a 
Puritan  tutor  for  her  sons  when  she  sent  them 
to  College. 

In  relation  to  her  son  William,  the  narrative 
says,  "  She  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  as  being  ac- 
counted more  sober  than  Oxford,  and  placed 
him  in  a  Puritan  college  called  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  where  was  a  very  sober,  tender  master  of 
the  house,  and  a  grave,  sober  tutor;  for  she  ap- 
pointed him  one  Ellis,  who  was  accounted  a 
Puritan ;  she  having  brought  him  up  in  his 
youth,  aud  had  used  her  influence  to  get  him 
the  preferment  of  a  Fellow  in  that  College." 

(To  be  concluded.^ 


STRENGTH  OF  MORAL  AFFINITIES. 

A  faith  which  is  true  at  heart,  unites  all  who 
possess  it  by  ties  so  strong  that  whatever  their 
names  and  parties,  or  however  strong  the  winds 
and  waves  may  seem  that  blow  them  asunder  for 
a  while,  it  is  really  astonishing  how  much  and 
how  nearly  they  come  together  again.  When  a 
fleet  of  ships  have  each  a  true  compass  on  board, 
clouds  may  arise  and  isolate  them  from  sight  of 
each  other,  or  from  land  ;  but  they  go  on  and  cue 
their  way  through  the  fog  truly  enough,  because 
each  sails  by  compass,  and  when  the  fog  lifts,  it  is 
found  to  have  steered  correctly  and  to  have 
moved  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
It  is  so  with  good  men  actuated  by  a  common 
moral  and  religious  principle.  They  are  often 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  can  see  or 
feel  or  know  at  the  time,  and  all  quietly  working 
towards  the  same  point,  and  with  real  unity  of 
purpose.  They  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight : 
so  they  steer  by  compass.  They  may  be  pene- 
trating a  mine  or  a  mountain,  working  under- 
ground, far  apart,  and  from  opposite  directions; 
but  true  to  the  principles  that  guide  them,  they 
are  constantly  approaching  and  will  meet  in  the 
middle.  In  our  own  day  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  bind  together  sects  that  have 
been  estranged  for  centuries,  proves  nothing  so 
much  to  the  thoughtful  mind  as  the  strength 
and  the  durability  of  that  love  which  true  re- 
ligion inspires,  latent  as  at  times  ifc  may  seem. 
— Public  Ledger. 
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From  Friends'  Review. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GOD  IN  THE  SOUL. 

"  And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  way  of  holiness  ;  the  unclean  shall  not 
2)ass  over  it,  but  it  shall  be  for  those,  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools  shall  not  err  therein."— Is  aiau 
xxxv.  8. 

Christianity,  or  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  has  always  appeared  to  the  unregenerate 
mind  paradoxical  and  contradictory ;  ever  ag- 
gressive yet  non-resistant;  ever  "  going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,"  yet  ever  despised 
and  trampled  upon  ;  ever  dying,  yet  ever  liv- 
ing; always  burning,  yet  never  consumed;  its 
mysteries  and  its  consolations  ever  open  "  to  the 
babe  and  suckling/'  yet  inaccessible  to  the 
"  wise  and  prudent;"  its  evidences  of  life  never 
more  apparent  and  vigorous  than  amid  desola- 
tion and  death;  its  hopes  never  more  glorious 
than  when  all  appear  to  be  lost;  and  finally,  its 
victory  never  more  complete  than  when  nailed 
to  the  Cross.  Amid  these  seemingly  conflicting 
truths,  the  unsanctified  mind,  in  its  efforts  to 
reconcile  them,  hopelessly  wanders  as  in  a  laby- 
rinth, now  traversing  this  plausible  yet  devious 
path,  now  another  still  more  divergent,  till,  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  futile  endeavors,  it  sinks 
either  in  despair  or  utter  disbelief. 

The  religious  history  of  every  mind  in  search 
after  Truth,  though  it  may  present  details  of 
trials  peculiar  to  itself,  will  also  furnish  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  others, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, like  causes  have  produced  like  effects; 
and  we  invariably  find  when,  after  deep  though 
fruitless  research  carried  on  in  our  will,  the 
Living-  Way  has  through  divine  mercy  been 
shown  to  us,  side  issues  and  bye-paths  are  for- 
saken, and  the  heart  revels  in  the  glories  of  its 
new-found  treasure,  admiring  most  of  all  that 
it  should  have  laio  so  long  concealed  within  its 
reach. 

The  age  in  which  we  are  living  is  confessedly 
a  remarkable  one,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  a 
social,  religious,  or  scientific  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

The  militant  Church  of  Christ  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  Jerusalem,  just  prior  to  its  final 
demolition, — torn  with  dissensions  within  its 
own  enclosure;  its  members  perish  with  hun- 
ger— its  delegated  shepherds,  through  unfaith- 
fulness and  unwatchfulness,  fail  to  extend  and 
to  minister  to  their  flocks  that  spiritual  care 
and  sustenance  designed  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  In  this  condition  it  offers  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  powerful,  unwearied  adversary 
without  the  gates.  In  many  places  the  walls 
aie  broken  down  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  .  . 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  aspect  of 
things  around  us,  we  freely  admit  that  there  are 
still  preserved  those  who,  from  sincere  convic- 
tions, are  fearlessly  contending  for  the  Truth, 
and  others  quietly  suffering  for  it;  who,  having 
received  mercy  themselves,  are  constrained  to 


raise  up  a  standard  in  behalf  of  the  righteous- 
ness once  delivered  to  the  saints— to  sound  an 
alarm  in  the  camp  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ,  and  to  invite  a  rally  around  the  ancient, 
yet  ever  new  and  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
which  were,  after  a  long  night  of  apostacy, 
brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the 
preaching  and  other  ministry  of  such  men  as 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penington  and  Penn.  We  can 
but  think  that  there  are  still  those  whose  spirits 
are  pressing  though  the  crowd  of  difficulties 
surrounding  them  into  the  kingdom  and  para- 
dise of  God,  and  who  would  invite  others  into 
this  new  and  living  way,  in  which  they  have 
found  victory  over  some  of  their  souFs  enemies, 
and  who  sincerely  yet  reverently  believe  that,  in 
the  Lord's  time  and  way,  complete  victory  shall 
crown  their  efforts— a  way  in  which  they  have 
found  many  crosses,  but  as  many  crowns,  but 
withal  a  way  of  quietness  and  blessed  assurance 
forever  to  them  who  are  faithful  to  continue 
therein.  ..... 

There  are  many  voices  in  the  world  crying — 
"Lo!  here  is  Christ;  lo!  He  is  there ;"  but  the 
injunction,  Go  ye  not  after  them,  is  now,  as 
then,  of  infinite  importance,  and  equally  to  be 
obeyed,  for  the  same  reason,  for  u  behold  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you  f  and  while 
we  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  discordant 
voices  on  so  grave  a  question  could  hardly  find 
place  in  our  Society,  yet  here  also  can  the  dis- 
ciplined ear  discern  the  feeble  bleating  of  the 
Lord's  flock,  invited  to  partake  of  pasture  where 
it  cannot  be  found,  and  finally  left  to  itself  to 
retrace  its  steps,  or  to  escape  to  other  folds 
and  other  shepherds  of  man's  ordaining  and 
appointment. 

We  do  not  find  it  our  place  to  go  into  ex- 
tended remarks  concerning  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  state  of  things.  Much  has 
already  been  written  about  "  innovations," 
^breaches  of  discipline,"  and  "departure  from 
ancient  principles;"  and  yet  the  "  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  is  not  healed."     .    .  . 

We  fear  deep-seated  prejudice  has,  in  some 
instances,  exalted  itself  into  revelation,  until 
some  who  occupy  the  position  of  overseers  of 
the  flock  and  delegated  shepherds  have  insensi- 
bly, yet  surely,  lost  their  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  their  charge,  who  are  left  to  wander 
upon  the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty 
profession,  with  an  idea  that  beyond  the  pale  of 
our  own  Society  there  is  no  safety,  and  I  had 
almost  said  no  salvation,  and  in  it  the  poor 
satisfaction  to  be  called  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham, and  that,  too,  without  Abraham's  pat- 
rimony,— viz.,  his  faith. 

To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  these  dear  lambs 
of  the  flock,  some,  professedly  with  good  motives, 
not  bold  enough  to  leap  the  walls  of  conven- 
tional Quakerism,  and  to  persuade  others  to  do 
so,  hope  to  supply  the  deficiency  through  a  class 
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of  religious  reading,  whose  manifest  tendency  is 
to  build  up  a  superficial  faith  in  the  great  and 
saving  truths  of  Christianity,  thus  leading  many 
seeking  minds  to  suppose  that  a  mere  historical 
belief  in  the  coming  and  death  of  our  Saviour 
is  sufficient  to  effect  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
The  tendency  of  such  views  is  specious  in  the 
extreme.  Hence  arises  from  this  subtle  spirit, 
as  specious  as  it  is  active,  having  its  origin  in 
the  unsanctified  and  unredeemed  heart  of  man, 
deriving  its  strength  and  support  from  its  un- 
subdued and  restless  nature — the  new  yet  old 
machinery  to  rejuvenate  and  galvanize  into  ac- 
tive life  what  they  would  deem  the  effete  body 
of  Quakerism.  From  hence  also  may  spring  a 
desire  to  make  our  silent  meetings,  Bible  meet- 
ings, where  the  gift  of  teaching  may  occupy 
the  place  of  the  ministry,  where  wordy  exhor- 
tations deduced  from  Scripture  readings  and 
expouudings  may  form  the  rule,  and  silence  the 
exception. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  discourage  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or,  on 
suitable  occasions,  and  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power  in  which  they  were  written, 
their  exposition  ;  so  far  from  this,  it  will  be  found 
that  when  He  eometh  to  rule  and  reign  in  our 
hearts  whose  right  it  is,  who  formerly  opened  ! 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that  they  ! 
might  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  will  prize 
them  far  above  all  other  writings,  and  know  our 
estimation  for  them  to  increase  just  in  the  ratio 
of  the  growth  of  our  love  for  their  Divine  au- 
thor. As  we  conceive,  there  exist  radical  and 
mischievous  errors,  as  well  as  inadequate  views, 
respecting  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cal- 
culated to  mislead  and  to  rob  of  that  true 
peace  and  joy  in  believing  to  which  the  humble 
and  dedicated  followers  of  Christ  are  called,  and 
to  throw  into  disrepute  amongst  other  profes- 
sing Christians  this  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  doctrines.  History  is  here  daily,  hourly, 
repeating  itself.  The  Jews  had  formed  their 
own  opinions  as  to  how  Christ  should  come,  but 
when  he  came  and  dwelt  among  them,  reproving 
them  for  their  sins  and  healing  their  diseases, 
they  rejected  Him,  saying:  "  Is  He  not  one  of 
us?"  They  expected  a  wholly  different  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  G-od  from  what  was 
afforded  them.  As  it  was  in  His  outward  ap- 
pearing, so  it  is  now,  we  fear,  in  His  inward  and 
spiritual  appearances,  that  many  among  us,  who 
are  professedly  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  who  shall  show  them  all  things,  are  ig- 
norantiy  rejecting  Him  and  His  appearances  in 
their  hearts — hence  no  mighty  works  are  done 
there,  because  of  their  unbelief.  

It  is  with  pain  that  we  thus  dwell  upon  the 
evidences  of  spiritual  declension.  On  ail  sides 
they  are  as  freely  admitted  as  equally  observed. 
What  avails  the  high  standard  made  by  us,  un- 
less our  actions  and  life  conform  thereto  ?  Our 


condemnation  is  the  greater,  for  he  that  '*  knew 
his  Lord's  will,"  and  did  it  not,  "  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes  j"  (i  but  he  that  knew 
not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  .... 

But  why  do  we  longer  delay  ?  We  find  our 
hearts  pressing  towards  the  answer  of  the  plain- 
tive query,  going  forth  we  believe  in  the  minds 
of  many,  "  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  V  We 
have  many  to  tell  us  of  our  disease,  but  who 
will  show  us  the  true  remedy?  We  have  many 
also  who  cry,  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace."  .  .  .  Where  shall  we  find  that  holy 
zeal  coupled  with  chaste  fear  of  offending  Gooi, 
that  intense  and  burning  love  for  Him,  His 
cause,  and  for  each  other,  which  characterized 
the  primitive  days  of  this  people  ;  which  braved 
the  dungeon,  the  pillory,  and  the  scaffold  ;  which 
in  their  love  for  the  souls  of  men  led  them  into 
every  clime  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ?   . 

Should  we  ever  expect  to  make  like  attain- 
ments, we  must  embark  on  the  same  divinely- 
illuminated  path.  They  Were  no  servile  copy- 
ists of  other  men  of  other  days,  or  even  of  each 
other,  "except  in  the  matter  of  faithfulness 
but,  having  brought  men  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 
the  great  exemplar,  they  were  content  to  leave 
them  there.  They  found  it  to  be  a  "  way  "  of 
living  operative  faith;  a  loay  in  which,  after 
having  vainly  tried  others,  they  found  hidden 
a  new  and  unearthly  power  to  overcome  their 
soul's  enemies;  a  ivay  of  joy  and  true  rest;  a 
way  in  which  the  rest  was  at  the  beginning  as 
well  as  at  the  end  ;  for  the  resfcVas  in  the  ivay ; 
for  blessed  be  G-od,  the.  way  was  the  rest.   .   .  . 

When  these  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  Almighty  G-od,  how  retired  their 
spirits:  how  solemn  the  introversion  of  their 
minds  :  how  frequent  and  how  abundant  the 
outpouring  of  the  heavenly  oil  and  wine  for 
their  refreshment,  whether  administered  through 
the  instrumentality  of  anointed  servants,  or  im- 
mediately by  the  hand  of  the  good  Shepherd 
Himself;  how  unmistakable  the  unction  and 
baptizing  power  attending  the  outward  ministry 
of  the  word.  .... 

We  are  aware  that  an  idea  prevails  exten- 
sively that  the  Society  of  Friends  "  has  had  its 
day  that,  having  fulfilled  an  important  evan- 
gelical mission  in  the  world,  it  must  disappear, 
and  give  place  to  organizations  more  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  founders  of  Quaker- 
ism had  no  such  thought.  It  was  not  to  estab- 
lish a  sect  they  preached  and  labored,  but  to 
('  turn  men  everywhere  to  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory;"  to  convince  men  of  the  won- 
derful truth,  that  which  briageth  salvation  is 
nigh,  even  in  the  heart,  and  that  which  convicts 
men  of  sin  is  the  only  power  which  shall  save 
from  sin.  And  they  boldly  announced  :  "  If  ye 
believe  not  that  this  is  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
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sins."  This  was  a  doctrine  too  comprehensive 
to  be  confined  to  any  age,  clime  or  station.  It 
was  but  the  fresh  announcement,  in  a  day  of 
deep  spiritual  declension,  of  that  ever-flowing 
stream  of  divine  grace  proceeding  from  the  in- 
exhaustible ocean  of  God's  love. 

In  this  light  they  saw  with  indubitable  clear- 
ness that  the  power  by  which  they  were  moved, 
and  in  which  they  suffered  for  the  testimony  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  should  yet  break 
forth  in  thousands  ;  that  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, which  had  risen  above  their  mental  hori- 
zon, would  never  set  again,  but  would  continue 
to  shine  until  every  vestige  of  sin  and  super- 
stition should  melt  away  before  its  rays  ;  "  un- 
til righteousness  should  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 

Somebody  says,  there  are  two  things  about 
which  we  should  never  grumble ;  first,  those 
things  which  we  can  prevent ;  and  secondly, 
those  things  which  we  cannot  prevent. 


EXTRACT. 

A  man  may  sincerely  honor,  advocate  and 
uphold  the  religion  of  Christ,  on  account  of  its 
general  influence,  its  beneficial  public  tendency, 
its  humane  and  civilizing  consequences,  with- 
out at  all  subjecting  his  own  temper  and  life  to 
its  laws,  or  being  in  any  proper  sense  a  subject 
of  the  peculiar  happiness  it  imparts.  This  is 
perhaps  not  an  unfrequent  case.  Men  need  to 
be  made  sensible  that  religion  is  a  personal 
thin?,  a  matter  of  personal  application  and  ex- 
perience. Unless  it  is  so  considered,  it  will 
scarcely  be  an  object  of  earnest  pursuit,  or  of 
fervent,  hearty  interest,  nor  can  it  exert  its  true 
and  thorough  influence  on  the  character.  Indeed 
its  desirable  influence  on  the  state  of  society  can 
be  gained  only  through  this  deep  personal  de- 
votion to  it,  of  individuals  ;  because  none  but 
this  is  genuine  religion,  and  the  genuine  only 
can  exhibit  the  genuine  power. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  be  more  earnestly  de- 
sired, than  that  men  should  cease  to  look  upon 
religion  as  designed  mainly  for  others,  and 
should  come  to  regard  it  as  primarily  affecting 
themselves ;  that  they  should  first  and  most 
eeriously  study  its  relation  to  their  own  hearts, 
and  be  above  all  things  anxious  about  their 
own  characters.  This  is  but  a  partial  and  un- 
satisfactory faith,  which  is  concerned  wholly 
with  the  state  of  society  in  general,  and  allows 
him  to  neglect  the  discipline  of  his  own  affec- 
tions and  the  culture  of  his  own  spiritual  nature. 
He  is  but  poorly  fitted  to  honor  or  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ,  who  has  not  first  subjected  his 
own  soul  to  his  holy  government.  There  are 
men  enough,  when  Christianity  is  prevalent  and 
honorable,  to  lend  it  their  coantenance  and  pay 
it  external  homage.  We  want  more  thorough, 
consistent  exemplifications  of  its  purity,  benevo- 


lence and  spirituality.  These  can  be  found 
only  in  men,  who  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
because  it  is  "  the  wisdom  of  God  and.  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and  not  simply 
because  it  is  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  favorable  to  the  decency  and  order 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Those  are  the  best  Christians  who  are  more 
careful  to  reform  themselves  than  to  censure 
others. 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    PROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  8. 
(Continued  from  page  567.) 

Intbrlakbn,  8th  month,  I860. 
The  morning  of  the  13th  found  us  at  Berne, 
which  I  believe  is  remarkable  for  retaining 
more  of  its  national  characteristics  than  any 
other  of  the  Swiss  cities;  and  if  we  had  failed 
before  to  realise  that  we  were  in  a  foreign  land, 
our  experience  during  a  twilight  walk,  under 
a  drizzling  rain,  through  some  of  the  quaintest, 
the  narrowest  and  the  dirtiest  streets  that  caB 
be  imagined,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  on  that 
subject  ;  and  next  morning  we  were  exceeding- 
ly interested  in  observing  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  the  (to  us)  singular  arrangement  of 
many  things.  The  public  fountains  are  quite 
numerous,  and  fall  into  very  large  stone  basins, 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets;  through  these 
basins  there  flows  constantly  a  stream  of  pure 
water,  emptying  into  a  trough  about  three  feet 
wide  and  one  or  two  deep.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  common  practice  for  the  women  to  bring  their 
washing  to  these  fountains  and  pursue  their 
labor  in  common.  We  observed  several  parties 
thus  occupied,  while  others  were  engaged  in 
filling  large  wooden  vessels,  each  like  a  flattened 
cone,  three  feet  long  and  two  wide  at  the  top, 
which  is  hooked  on  their,  shoulders ;  thus  on 
their  backs  they  carry  it  home  for  domestic 
uses.  Children  of  six  and  eight  years  old  are 
taught  to  carry  burdens  on-  the  back  or  head, 
baskets  of  a  proportionate  size  being  provided, 
and  we  almost  always  see  them,  when  not  other- 
wise occupied,  knitting  stockings  for  winter 
use.  We  had  a  very  nice  femme  de  ehariibre 
here  in  Berne,  in  whom  we  were  quite  interest- 
ed. She  showed  us  her  fete  dress,  (which  is 
an  heir-loom,)  and  told  us  her  wages  were  ten 
francs  or  two  dollars  a  month,  paid  only  once 
in  six  months;  she  also  said  her  mother  would 
not  allow  her  to  spend  all  she  made  upon  her 
dress,  but  required  her  to  keep  part  of  it  until 
she  married,  when  she  would  need  it  more.— 
We  noticed  the  scrubbing  brush  she  used  for 
the  floors,  which  are  all  uncarpeted,  was  fas- 
tened under  a  stone,  about  a  foot  square,  and 
five  inches  thick,  and  so  heavy  that  I  could 
scarcely  move  it — thus  compelling  her  to  scrub 
hard;  by  the  mere  action  of  drawing  the  brush 
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backward  and  forward.  But  she  seemed  per- 
fectly contented  with  her  lot. 

The  two  days  we  were  in  Berne  were  spent 
in  short  walks  or  drives,  and  in  vain  longings 
for  a  clear  sky,  that  we  might  have  our  first 
sight  of  the  snow  mountains.  The  Bernese  Alps 
are  to  be  seen  here,  in  fine  weather,  along  their 
whole  extent,  and  must  present  a  magnificent 
spectacle.    We  only  had  a  very  partial  glimpse, 
for  the  clouds  were  perversely  sullen ;  so  we 
gave  the  matter  up,  and  after  buying  some  de- 
licious grapes,  at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  we 
left  for  Thun,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and 
there  took  the  boat  for  the  other  end  of  the  lake. 
Our  sail  of  two  hours  was  perfectly  charming, 
and  the  scenery  along  the  shore  so  novel  and 
picturesque,  and  the  little  villas  so  almost  fairy- 
like in  their  exquisite  beauty,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  a  lovely  panorama  being  unrolled  be- 
fore us,  than  anything  associated  with  the  dull 
realities  of  this  work-a-day  world.    I  thought 
when  in  England  that  the  flowers  exceeded 
anything  I  had  seen,  but  here  they  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  gorgeous  and  more  abundant. 
Our  Virginia  Creeper  is  to  be  seen  under  all 
possible  circumstances  trailing  its   rich  and 
graceful  garlands,  and  ornamenting  in  the  most 
impartial  manner  possible  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  the  huge  mountain  precipice  and  the 
quiet  foot-path  through  the  valley.   The  houses 
destitute  of  this  beautiful  drapery  are  tiie  excep- 
ii    tion,  not  the  rule ;  and  even  where  it.  has  not  a 
foot  of  clear  ground  to  grow  in,  it  is  often  planted 
l    close  to  the  house  wall  and  enclosed  in  a  tube 
:    or  case,  until  it  reaches  the  second  story,  when 
r    it  is  let  loose  over  some  balcony  or  support  of 
a    some  kind,  and  allowed  to  "  wander  at  its  own 
i    sweet  will,"  till  it  covers  the  whole  house.  On 
I    arriving  at  the  landing,  we  entered  the  Omnibus 
for  the  Jung  Frau  Hotel,  two  or  three  miles 
i    distant,  and  we  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  an 
H    unclouded  view  of  this  magnificent  mountain, 
n    After  securing  a  room  which  commanded  the 
whole  glorious  view,  and  satisfying  the  cravings 
i.    of  nature  by  a  good  dinner,  we  set  off  on  a  drive 
••    through  this  superb  country,  ending  in  a  splen- 
B    did  sunset  view  of  the  Jung  Frau — a  series  of 
n    sights,  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  simply  im- 

-  possible  for  me  to  estimate.  I  think  a  certain 
I  wise  man  (I  forget  who)  once  spake  of  lan- 
■    guage  as  being  very  useful  in  concealing  one's 

thoughts.    It  certainly  seems  to  me  here,  to  be 
.    of  very  little  use  in  expressing  them,  or  in  con- 
H    veying  to  another  any  correct  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings that  such  scenes  as  these  awaken.  But 

-  glorious  as  these  scenes  are,  they  were  for  a 
•  time  forgotten,  when,  after  the  evening  had 
v  closed  in,  we  received  a  large  budget  of  home 
.    letters.    .     .     .     Now  I  must  tell  thee  about 

"  our  first  mountain,"  for  we  have  actually  made 
the  ascent  of  one,  and  that,  too,  of  no  mean 
character.    On  the  morning  after  our  arrival 


here,  we  set  off  at  10  J  o'clock  for  the  Schynige 
Platte,  a  mountain  about  5700  feet  high.  After 
a  drive  of  two  or  three  miles,  we  took  horses 
with  a  man  to  each,  and  proceeded  on  our 
mountain  path,  not  generally  very  steep,  but 
rough,  sometimes  through  dense  woods,  some- 
times along  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  over- 
looking precipices  that  were  perfectly  terriffic. 
The  views  were  often  fearfully  grand;  and  as 
we  looked  down  from  these  immense  heights 
upon  the  landscape,  spread  as  it  were  right 
under  our  feet,  we  involuntary  shuddered  at 
our  dizzy  height.  At  the  half-way  house  we 
stopped  for  refreshment,  and  reached  the  sum- 
mit about  2.  Here  we  dined  and  rested,  and 
enjoyed  the  glorious  and  majestic  prospect  for 
two  hours,  and  then  commenced  our  downward 
journey,  part  of  which  we  performed  on  foot; 
the  path  being  slippery  and  our  horses  very 
clumsy  animals.  We  had  a  splendid  day,  and 
reached  our  hotel  by  7£  o'clock,  a  little  stiff 
but  otherwise  in  good  condition.    .  . 

.  .  .  We  are  now  on  the  summit  of  the 
Faulhorn,  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
surrounded  with  snow  which  fell  last  night  and 
drifted  into  our  windows  quite  in  heaps.  We 
made  the  ascension  yesterday  on  horseback  from 
Grindiewald.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Grindiewald 
when  wre  set  out,  and  we  found  the  route  very 
delightful,  and  by  no  means  more  terriffic  than 
others  we  had  passed  over.  The  whole  ride  oc- 
cupied four  hours — all  very  enjoyable  j  and,  to 
add  to  the  romance,  when  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  top,  a  snow  storm  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  we  were  safely  housed.  I  had  my 
water-proof,  and  the  others  dismounted  to  warm 
themselves  with  the  exercise  of  walking  ;  and  we 
were  in  first  rate  condition  when  we  arrived  at 
the  shanty  (or,  more  practically,  the  chalet)  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  top  of  the 
Faulhorn  is  said  to  command  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Switzerland,  but  when  we  reached  it 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  clouds  and  storms. 
We  have  a  huge  stove  in  the  room  below, 
the  pipe  of  which  passes  through  our  chamber, 
but  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  calling  for 
enough  wood  to  make  us  comfortable,  in 
this  almost  inaccessible  place.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  poor  could  have  managed  to  get  up 
material  for  building  the  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  keeping  it  supplied  with  fuel  and  provender. 
Before  retiring,  we  were  cheered  by  a  splendid 
moonlight  peep  at  the  snowy  peaks  around  us, 
and  closed  our  eyes  in  confident  expectation  of 
as  brilliant  a  sunrise.  I  awoke  in  good  time, 
and  feeling  the  air  a  little  sharp  from  the  crack 
of  the  window,  rose  to  close  it,  when  I  found  it 
blocked  up  with  snow,  which  was  still  falling. 
So  we  turned  over  for  another  nap.  Towards 
10  o'clock,  when  we  had  finished  our  coffee  and 
cutlets,  the  snow  had  ceased,  the  clouds  over- 
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head  dispersed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  was 
dazzHngly  beautiful ;  but  the  vallies  still  lie 
shrouded  in  mists,  which  are  constantly  shifting 
about  in  the  most  tantalizing  manner  imagina- 
ble. It  is  now  past  12,  and  as  there  is  no  per- 
manent change  for  the  better,  there  seems 
strong  indications  of  our  spending  another 
night  among  the  clouds.  It  is  the  most  "  un- 
canny" sort  of  abode  we  have  yet  been  in,  and 
the  people  look  as  if  they  never  thought  of 
washing  either  their  faces  or  floors.  Morning. 
Our  patience  in  braving  the  discomforts  of  yes- 
terday has  been  fully  rewarded,  and  before  5 
o'clock  this  morning  the  bell  was  sounded, 
announcing  to  the  inmates  of  the  shanty  that 
it  was  worth  their  while  to  arise  and  walk  up  a 
small  hill,  whence  a  grand  view  of  the  moun- 
tains and  of  the  lower  world  by  sunrise  was  to 
be  obtained.  We  were  soon  up  and  dressed 
(after  a  fashion)  and  scrambling  up  the  hill, 
over  ihe  hard  frozen  ground,  watched  with  de- 
light the  gradual  revelation  of  the  charming 
landscape  around  and  beneath  us.  We  were 
so  elevated  as  to  seem  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  glorious  snow  mountains  that  hemmed  us  in 
on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  lakes  and 
vallies  and  streams  and  villages  lay  spread  out, 
in  one  broad  and  beautiful  picture,  bounded  only 
by  the  distant  chain  of  the  Juras,  defining  the 
horizon.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  prospect,  and 
one  that  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  region  of 
cloud- land,  excepting  very  rarely.  Coffee  was 
ready  for  us  when  we  re-entered  the  house,  and 
by  7  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  down  the 
mountain,  walking  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
resuming  our  saddles.  I  had  a  most  sensible 
and  cautious  little  pony,  and  we  had  a  delight- 
ful ride  of  three  hours  in  the  fresh,  pure  morning 
air,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  a  cheese  maker's 
cabin  for  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  which  tasted  all  the  better  for  our  early 
breakfast. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  14,  1867. 


The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul. — This  is 
the  title  of  an  essay  over  the  signature  of  B., 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  Friends' 
Review.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
author,  but  recognize  in  the  earnest  words  for 
the  cause  of  Truth,  a  concern  with  which  we 
can  sympathize.  Extracts  that  especially  in- 
terested us  will  be  found  in  the  fore  part  of 
this  paper. 

Amid  the  many  cries  of  uLo  !  here  is  Christ, 
or  Lo  !  he  is  there, "  it  is  grateful  to  discern  a 
call  to  the  divinely  illuminated  path  trodden  by 


holy  men  of  old,  in  whom  was  revealed  the 
light  of  Christ.  The  writer  clearly  defines  the 
object  of  the  founders  of  Quakerism.  It  was 
not  "to  establish  a  sect  that  they  preached  and 
labored,  but  to  turn  men  everywhere  to  i  Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glory,'  to  convince  men  of 
the  wonderful  truth,  that  that  which  bringeth 
salvation  is  nigh  even  in  the  heart,  and  that 
which  convicts  men  of  sin  is  the  only  power 
which  shall  save  from  sin."  w  This,"  he  says, 
"is  a  doctrine  too  comprehensive  to  be  confined 
to  any  age,  clime  or  station.  It  was  but  the 
fresh  announcement,  in  a  day  of  deep  spiritual 
declension,  of  that  overflowing  stream  of  divine 
grace  proceeding  from  the  inexhaustible  ocean 
of  God's  love." 


To  Contributors. — "  The  Reminiscence  of 
a  Golden  Wedding,"  by  "  L,"  is  pleasantly 
written,  but  we  think  unless  there  is  something 
remarkable  attending  them,  the  notice  of  such 
occasions  is  not  appropriate  to  our  pages.  That 
this  period  should  be  a  season  of  especial  in- 
terest to  relatives  and  friends  is  most  natural, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  two  lives  blended  in  one  should  have  been 
preserved  in  harmonious  action  for  fifty  years. 
The  modern  practice  of  dividing  this  space 
into  various  celebrations  of  a  kindred  character, 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  rob  it  of  much  of  that 
sacrednesss  and  force  which  should  be  peculiarly 
its  own. 

In  the  concern  for  our  Society  expressed  by 
UF.  L."  we  can  unite,  and,  with  him,  believe 
that  there  are  those  among  the  young  men  who 
are  favored  to  see  that  the  u  honors  and  friend- 
ships" of  the  world,  with  the  pursuit  of  riches, 
have  a  tendency  to  choke  the  u  good  seed,"  and 
produce  a  state  of  lukewarmness  and  indifference 
in  regard  to  that  life  which  is  attainable  only 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  love  of  God. 
We  would  encourage  F.  L.,  and  all  others  who 
have  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  deficiencies 
existing  among  us,  not  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
them.  Where  this  sight  is  given  and  made 
available  by  obedience  to  the  law  written  upon 
the  heart,  surely  the  divine  blessing  will  rest. 
It  is  individual  faithfulness  to  this  law  that  will 
enable  our  Zion  to  "  put  on  strength"  and 
"  shake  herself  from  the  dust"  which  may  have 
gathered  upon  her  garments. 
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Errata. — In  the  "  Review  of  the  Weather,  &c 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  last  week,  a  typographical 
error  of  some  importance  occurred.  The  "mean 
temperature  of  the  11th  month"  for  1867  should 
read  "  47.79  deg.,"  which  will  then  make  the  conclu- 
ding remarks  as  to  contrasts  of  temperature  correct. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  1st,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 


Married,  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  at 
the  residence  of  John  Alston,  near  Middletown,  Del 
under  the  care  of  Camden  Monthly  Meeting,  William 
Penn  Norris,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  to  Mary  Annie  Wil 
son,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Wilson. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  by 

Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  of  Wm.  B.  Webb,  in 
this  city,  Richard  T.  Turner,  Jr.,  to  Martha  E 
Birch,  both  of  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  28th  of  Eleventh  month, 

1867,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Mahlon  K.  Paist  and  Harriet  P.,  daughter  of  Sarah 
J.  and  the  late  Reuben  Webb,  both  members  of  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Springboro,  Ohio,  on  the 
14th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Jesse  Wood,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Springboro  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  near  West  Liberty,  Towa,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth 

month,  1867,  of  typhoid  fever,  Ella  May,  second 
daughter  of  Isaac  H.  and  Rebecca  K.  Nichols,  in  the 
11th  year  of  her  age.  And  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh 
mouth,  1867,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  Anna  Belle, 
eldest  daughter *af  the  same,  in  the  13th  year  of  her 
age.  Both  members  of  Wapsinonoc  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Hard  wick,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  First- 
day,  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  James  Will- 
son,  aged  70  yeai  s  and  6  months  ;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  characterized 
for  great  probity,  iooffensiveness  and  hospitality, 
and  commended  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
for  his  quiet  and  peaceable  life. 

 ,  on  First-day  morning,  Twelfth  month  1st, 

1867,  Mary  K,  daughter  of  Joseph  G.  and  Rebecca  P. 
Henszey,  members  of  Green  Si.  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
her  19th  year. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Paulina, 

widow  of  Samuel  Myers,  in  her  76th  year;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Hallie 

H.,  daughter  of  Amos  W.  and  Adelia  H.  Knight, 
aged  8  months  and  1  day. 


friends'  association  for  the  aid  and  ele- 
vation OE  THE  FREEDMEN, 
Will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Twelfth  month 
18th,  at  8  o'clock.    All  interested  in  this  important 
concern  are  invited. 

J.  M.  Ellis, 


Anne  Cooper, 


Clerks. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

From  the  Publishers,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
we  have  received  a  neat  volume  of  4o5  pages 
— octavo — entitled,  "  Reformers  and  Martyrs, 
before  and  after  Luther/'  by  William  Hodgson. 

In  tbe  preface  the  author  specifies  his  ob- 
ject to  be,  to  lay  before  the  serious  reader  such 
a  sketch  as  the  scanty  materials  now  extant 
may  permit,  of  the  lives  and  sentiments  of  some 
of  the  sincere- hearted  followers  of  Christ,  from 


the  ninth  century  downward.  Among  them 
he  has  not  deemed  it  needful  to  include  those 
eminent  men  who  were  directly  concerned  in 
the  great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  as  their  his- 
tories are  accessible  to  the  public  at  large. 

From  a  hasty  glimpse  at  its  pages  we  should 
judge  it  contains  much  to  interest  those  who 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  noble  men  of 
past  ages,  whose  lives  are  here  delineated,  such 
as  Claudius  of  Turin,  Peter  DeWaldo,  John 
Wycliffe,  John  Huss  and  a  number  of  others. 

We  have  also  received  from  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Son,  661  Broadway,  New  York,  through  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  an  "  Atlas  to  Fay's  great 
outline  of  Geography  for  High  Schools  and 
Families,  with  a  Text  Book." 

u  A  Geography  upon  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple. ".  We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Atlas  and  Text  Book,  which  the 
author  says  are  incomplete  one  without  the  other. 
"JThey  must  be  used  together,  like  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors." 

We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of 
parents  and  teachers. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  a  comprehensive 
description  of  it,  by  our  European  correspon- 
dent, E.  P.  P.,  in  No.  38  of  this  volume. 

u  Colton's  Journal  of  Geography  and  Colla- 
teral Sciences :  a  record  of  Discovery  Explora- 
tion and  Survey."  This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical,  issued  quarterly  at  the  price  of  $1  a 
year.  Address  "  Journal  of  Geography,  New 
York."  The  Publishers  state  their  object  to 
be,  to  present  in  a  condensed  and  attractive 
form  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Globe  we  live  on,  to  supply  a  demand  that  al- 
ready exists,  and  to  awaken  a  more  general  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  study 
of  Geographical  Science. 

To  the  subscribers  of  the  first  year,  they  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  a  new  map — 26  by  19  inches  in 
size — of  Alaska,  the  territory  recently  purchased 
by  our  Government  from  Russia.  From  the 
first  number,  which  lies  before  us,  we  make  ex- 
tracts in  relation  to  this  extensive  territory, 
"  equal  in  area  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  acquisition." 

ALASKA. 

Whether  the  country  is  destined  to  add  to 
our  mineral  resources  to  an  important  extent 
has  yet  to  be  proved.    But  judging  from  anal- 
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ogy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence, 
in  the  coast  region  at  least,  of  the  same  illimit- 
able wealth  as  that  which  distinguishes  the 
more  southern  sections  of  the  same  formation. 
On  the  Stekiue,  gold  has  already  been  discov- 
ered, and  miners  are  at  work.  The  same  for- 
mation reaches  across  toward  Asia  by  the  Alas- 
ka peninsula,  and  sends  a  branch  toward  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Copper  is  known  to  exist  on  the 
Alna  and  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
lead  has  been  found  on  the  lower  Yukon.  Iron 
is  an  abounding  metal,  and  has  been  worked 
by  the  Russians,  and  coal  of  the  best  quality 
for  generafiug  steam  is  found  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  Coal  is  also  found  in 
many  of  the  islands.  We  have  thus  both  the 
precious  and  more  useful  minerals,  and  indubita- 
bly in  so  extensive  a  territory  all  the  other  miner- 
als will  be  ultimately  discovered. 

That  the  climate  is  less  boreal  than  the  lati- 
tude of  the  country  would  indicate  is  well  as- 
certained. The  vast  neighboring  seas  and  the 
direction  of  their  currents  tend  to  this  modifi- 
cation. On  the  Pacific  coast  the  temperature 
is  far  more  equable  than  in  like  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  extremes  being  less  apart.  At 
Sitka,  the  annual  mean  is  less  than  at  Portland, 
Me.,  by  four  or  five  degrees.  Farther  north, 
of  course  the  climate  is  more  severe,  but  even 
along  the  north  shore  not  altogether  beyond 
endurance.  In  the  interior,  at  Fort  Yukon,  the 
yearly  mean  is  16°  92'.  All  the  common  es- 
culent vegetables  are  produced  on  the  southern 
coast.  The  rains  are  here  abundant,  and  in 
some  parts  almost  daily,  which  tend  to  keep 
open  the^  harbors.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Yu- 
kon, navigation,  however,  is  free  only  about  a 
third  part  of  the  year.  In  many  places  on  the 
mainland  "  ground  ice  "  is  permanent,  but  does 
not  appear  to  prevent  summer  vegetation.  In 
these  frozen  regions,  especially  about  Kotzebue 
Sound  and  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon,  are 
found  large  deposits  of  fossil  ivory  similar  to 
that,  found  in  Siberia,  and  a  considerable  trade 
has  beeu  carried  on  in  this  important  staple. 

Animal  life  is  everywhere.  The  seas  afford 
the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world,  the  rivers  are 
filled  with  fish,  and  the  woods,  valleys,  and 
plains  support  vast  quantities  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  Cod  and  halibut  abound  and  have 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  fishermen. 
Whales  are  numerous  in  all  the  seas.  The 
rivers  contain  salmon,  white-fish,  sturgeon,  pike, 
etc.  Seal  and  otter  haunt  the  islands,  and  have 
been  scarcely  diminished  by  the  Russian  hunt- 
ers through  eighty  years  of  occupation.  Above 
Alaska  peniusula  they  have  been  almost  exempt 
from  molestation  and  are  there  uncountable. 
Herds  of  walrus  swarm  along  the  coast  of  Behr- 
ing  Sea.  Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
the  interior  are  named  the  otter,  beaver,  mink, 
ermine,  sable,  marten,  black  and  Arctic  foxes, 


wolves,  wolverines,  lynxes,  bears,  reindeer,  etc., 
and  north  of  the  Yukon  the  moose.  But  great 
as  are  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  feathered  life  of  the  country  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  region  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Behring  Strait  is  the 
breeding  place  of  myriads  of  birds  that  visit 
lower  latitudes  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
The  winged  column  that  comes  up  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts,  and  the  column  that  comes  up 
the  western  face  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  from 
the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Pacific,  meet  on  thie 
spot,  feast  on  the  berries  that  cover  the  ground, 
raise  their  young,  and  again  start  at  the  end  of 
summer  on  their  southern  passage.  While  the 
stronger  forms  of  life  so  abound,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  insects.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  mos- 
quitoes in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Hard- 
winged  insects  are  numerous,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  butterflies  were  seen  by  Lt.  Pease  hov- 
ering over  the  flowers  that  are  abundant  among 
the  long  grass  and  the  river  banks.  Neither 
snakes  nor  frogs  have  been  reported  on  the  line 
of  the  Yukon. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  number 
from  5,000  to  6,000,  and  are  chiefly  resident 
on  the  island  of  Baranov,  on  which  the  princi- 
pal station  is  located.  A  few  are  scattered  in 
other  quarters,  where  the  late  possessors  had 
commercial  factories.  The  indigenous  races 
number  according  to  estimate  from  50,000  to 
60,000,  and  consist  of  several  distinct  races. 
The  Esquimaux  occupy  the  coast  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  rivers  having  their  outlets  in  Behr- 
ing Sea.  Differing  greatly  from  each  other  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  they  differ  still 
more  as  a  whole  from  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
eastern  coasts.  They  liv^  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing the  reindeer.  The  natives  of  the  interior, 
known  to  the  coast  natives  as  Koh-Yukons  and 
other  names,  are  of  a  totally  different  race,  and 
more  like  the  Indians  of  the  lower  latitudes. 
These  people  differ  also  from  the  Esquimaux  in 
their  dress  and  also  in  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion— their  winter  houses  being  on  the  surface, 
while  those  of  the  Esquimaux  are  partly  under 
ground.  They  live  by  the  chase,  and  trade  oc- 
casionally with  the  British  factor  at  Fort  Yu- 
kon, and  by  means  of  the  rivers  with  the 
coast  natives  and  Russians,  with  the  latter  of 
whom,  however,  they  have  not  always  been  at 
peace.  For  this  reason  the  Russians  have 
never  ventured  far  into  the  interior.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  and  islands  there  are  other  nations, 
those  of  the  Kodiak  and  Aleutian  groups  being 
allied  to  the  Esquimaux.  The  natives  of  the 
Sitkan  group  are  allied  in  language  and  habits 
to  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Yukon.  By  a  long 
contact  with  the  white  settlers  and  sailors  vis- 
iting the  coast,  they  have  become  degraded  and 
debauched. 
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Such  is  the  territory  recently  acquired  hy 
he  United  States.  It  is  a  vast  and  undoubt- 
dly  a  valuable  possession  ;  and  in  the  hands 
f  a  progressive  people  capable  of  indefinite 
evelopment. 

AN  APPEAL. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Friends  for 
he  Relief  of  Freedmen  has  been  compelled 
recall  two  or  three  of  its  teachers  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  state  of  its  funds.  This 
s  especially  lamentable,  as  the  schools  are 
risliing  so  well,  and  as  it  must  be  a 
ource  of  discouragement  to  both  pupils  and 
eachers  to  find  that  their  efforts  toward  good 
ail  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  and  sympathy 
n  us  to  prompt  a  continuauce  of  our  help. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  various  societies 
ngaged  in  the  work,  and  the  colored  people 
ave  put  forth  surprising  energies  in  endeavor- 
ng  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  self-help.  That 
)oint  they  have  not  yet  reached,  and  they  must 
all  hopelessly  back  into  darkness  and  degrad- 
ng  dependence,  if  the  privileges  of  education 
hould  be  withdrawn  by  their  friends  at  the 
^orth,  denying  them  further  assistance. 
It  will  probably  be  but  a  few  years  that  they 
ill  require  such  help,  for  the  evidences  of 
heir  rapid  improvement  aud  susceptibility  of 
ultivation  are  everywhere — where  schools  have 
>een  established — very  encouraging  •  but  know- 
ng  that  they  cannot  yet  stand  alone,  they  hope- 
uliy  entreat  us  not  to  leave  them. 

We  are  urged  to  make  this  appeal  to  our 
riends  for  assistance,  by  the  painful  necessity 
ve  have  been  under  of  relinquishing  a  school 
n  Maryland,  where  ignorance  had  prevailed  and 
he  moral  atmosphere  was  very  dark,  but  where, 
hrough  the  blest  exertions  of  one  cff  our 
eachers,  the  seeds  of  enlightenment  having  been 
own,  parents  and  children  are  now  prayerfully 
)leading  for  their  teacher  to  return  to  them. 

We  know  that  these  people  still  need  up- 
holding, or  we  would  not  so  anxiously  urge  the 
ubject  again  upon  the  notice  of  Friends. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  Samuel  Willits, 
Treasurer,  No.  S03  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  or 
Robert  Haydoek,  Secretary,  No.  212  East  12th 
St.  _ 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
nittee, 

Sarah  H.  Baker, 
11th  mo.,  1867.        Henry  B.  Hallock. 


Do  not  affect  humility.  The  moment  humil- 
ty  is  spoken  of  by  him  that  has  it,  that  moment 
t  is  gone.  It  is  like  those  delicate  things 
which  disolve  the  instant  they  are  touched. 
You  must  seek  out  the  violet;  it  does  not,  like 
:he  poppy,  thrust  itself  upon  your  notice.  The 
moment  humility  tells  you,  "  I  am  here/'  there 
an  end  to  it. 


Selected. 

FOR,   BEHOLD,    THE   KINGDOM   OF    GOD  IS 
WITHIN  YOU. 
Pilgrim,  on  thy  heavenly  journey, 
Groping,  wilder'd,  on  toy  way, 
Seek  not  for  the  outward  landmark; 
List  not  what  the  blind  guides  say. 

For  long  years  thou  hast  been  seeking 
Some  new  idol,  found  each  day  ; 

All  that  dazzled,  all  that  glisten'd, 
Lured  thee  from  the  Truth  away. 

On  the  outward  world  relying, 

Earthly  treasures  thou  would'st  keep; 

Titled  friends,  and  lofty  honors, 
Lull  thy  higher  hopes  to  sleep. 

Not  the  gentlest  winds  of  heaven 
Dare  to  roughly  fan  thy  brow  ; 

Nor  the  morning's  blessed  sunbeam 
Tinge  thy  cheek  with  ruddy  glow. 

Yet,  with  all  these  outward  riches, 
Has  thy  heart  no  void  confes&'d — 

Whispering,  though  each  wish  be  granted, 
Still,  0  still,  I  am  not  bless'd? 

And  when  happy,  careless  children 
Lure  thee  with  their  winning  ways, 

Thou  haat  sighed,  in  vain  contrition, 
Give  me  back  those  golden  days. 

Had'st  thou  stoop'd  to  learn  this  lesson; 

Faithful  teachers^they  had  told — 
Thou  thy  kingdom  had'st  forsaken, 

Thou  had'st  thy  own  birthright  sold. 

Thou  art  heir  to  vast  possessions  ; 

Up,  and  boldly  claim  thine  own; 
Seue  the  crown  that  waits  thy  wearing — 

Leap  at  once  into  thy  throne. 

Look  not  to  some  cloudy  mansion, 

Midst  the  planets  far  away  ; 
Trust  not  to  the  distant  future — 

Let  thy  heaven  begin  to-day. 

Wh^n  the  struggling  soul  hath  conquer'd — 
When  the  path  lies' far  and  clear — 

When  thou  art  prep*r'd  for  Heaven — 
Thou  wilt  find  thy  Heaven  here. 


PRAYER. 
BY  S.   D.  ROBERTS. 

All  depth  below,  all  height  above, 
Beyond  all  thought,  Thou  art, 

Yet,  Father,  thine  eternal  love 
Blossoms  in  every  heart. 

Invisible  to  human  sight, 

By  mortal  ear  unheard, 
Yet  faith  beholds  thy  holy  light, 

And  truth  unseals  thy  Word. 

My  loneliness  thy  presence  fill, 
Thy  calmness  soothes  my  breast, 

And  resignation  to  thy  will 
Bring  me  thy  perfect  rest. 

Oh,  let  me  lose  myself  in  thee, 
And  find  that  life  sublime 

By  which  my  immortality 
May  triumph  over  time. 


Hold  diligent  converse  with  thy  children  !  have  them 
Morning  and  evening  round  thee,  love  thou  them, 
And  win  their  love  in  the  rare,  beauteous  years! 
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shoals  which  diminish  the  depth  of  harbors  ami  The v 
obstruct  navigation.  The  drainage  becoming  J Paris 
more  or  less  from  the  surface — the  highest  floo(j  eauty  o 
may  be  succeeded  in  a  few  days,  or,  at  most*  here ai 
weeks,  by  the  lowest  water,  both  of  these  ext  rray of 
tremes  previously  unknown.  Navigable  streamu  ower, a 
become  shallow,  almost  disappearing  in  mid*  act att 
summmer.  No  gentle  evaporation  tempers  things  coi 
sun's  rajs,  which,  heating  the  parched  soil .  jually 
radiate  during  the  nights,  which  thus  beconHiuetot 
nearly  as  unendurable  as  the  day.  Excessive  f  the 
drouths  become  common,  and  the  absolutory1 
amount  of  annual  rainfall,  which,  in  a  temper  tofci 
ate  climate,  is  more  or  less  the  measure  of  pro-*  f thiss 
ductiveness,  is  greatly  diminished.  j  i speeii 

That  this  is  no  idle  picture  can  be  shown  bjillyaffl 
reference  to  the  experience  of  many  parts  oi  ts and 
Europe,  Asia  and  America,  and,  in  fact,  is  fa  -  ier  or 
miliar  to  every  one.  The  remedy  is  a  simplet  ^  ao 
one— to  restore  the  trees  to  all  such  portions  ol  now 
the  country  as  can  be  appropriated  to  this  pur«f  [reiii 
pose,  especially  the  slopes  of  hills.  This  hagj  assor 
been  done  in  some  of  the  countries  with  appar-  J0dc 
rently  most  marvellous  but  really  to  be  expected  ith. va 
results.  Instances  can  be  readily  found  in  the  ire,  ar 
able  work  of  Mr.  Marsh  on  Man  and  Nature.  J  tig 
which  has  mainly  furnished  the  text  of  thefc 
present  article.  domical 

A  comparison  between  the  practical  worth- Lm 
lessness  of  our  beautiful  Susquehanna  and  thet  ^om 
utility  of  the  Hudson,  is  a  favorite  one  on  tLef  iecee(] 
part  of  citizens  of  New  York.  The  Hudsonn)wer j 
mainly  derives  its  waters  from  the  Adirondack  ira(j 
Mountains,  which  even  yet  embrace  hundreds!!  ^m 
of  miles  of  original  forest.  This,  however,  \M  trly pc 
gradually  disappearing,  and  before  long  thes^t, 
completion  of  several  railroads  will  aid  mate->font] 
rially  in  the  denudation  of  the  land,  by  furnish-i-  8esa 
ing  an  outlet  to  the  lumber.  Then  the  change*  |  g| 
already  begun  will  be  accelerated.  Terrifici 
floods,  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  ina1^ 
the  mountains,  will  devastate  the  whole  courseo^ 
of  the  rivers  running  on  the  lower  portions  ojl  Sjjg 
Albany,  Troy  and  other  towns.  The  old  chan-<-j 
nels  will  be  filled  up  by  debris  brought  down,i,ea(j0 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  elevated  and  made  toue(j0 
occupy  its  former  valley  in  high  water.  Forr  \m 
most  of  the  year  there  may  not  be  water  enough!.  ^ 
above  Foughkeepsie  to  float  even  a  moderate*^]  8 
sized  steamer.  The  railroads,  even  now  u  nab  lee  ^ 
satisfactorily  to  carry  the  surplus  of  freight  andij  3g0D 
passengers,  left  then  by  the  steamboats,  willl|ffQ| 
have  to  do  the  whole  business,  and  the  floating  ^ 
palaces,  the  pride  of  tne  State,  may  completely- 
disappear.  The  only  security  against  this  by  ,ata, 
no  means  far-fetched  picture  is  for  the  State  to  [ 
take  such  measures  as  shall  forever  secure  the:  ^ 
greater  portion  of  the  Adirondac  region  against:  iree, 
the  further  destruction  of  its  forests. — Ledger.  8jy 

Christianity  commands  us  to  pass  by  injuties  j  L 
policy,  to  let  them  pass  by  us. 


CHEERFULNESS, 

Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home. 
Don't  shut  up  your  houses  lest  the  sun  should 
fade  your  carpets;  and  your  hearts,  lest  a  hearty 
laugh  should  shake  down  some  of  the  musty 
cobwebs  there  !  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons, 
let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoy- 
ment must  be  left  on  the  threshold  when  they 
come  home  at  night.  Young  people  must  have 
fun  and  relaxation  somewhere.  If  they  do  not 
have  it  at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be 
sought  in  other  and  less  profitable  places. 
Therefore,  let  the  fire  burn  brightly  at  night, 
and  make  the  home  ever  delightful  with  all 
those  little  arts  that  parents  so  perfectly  under- 
stand. Don't  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
your  children  •  half  an  hour  of  merriment  round 
the  lamp  and  fire-light  of  home  blots  out  the 
remembrance  of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
during  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard  they  can 
take  with  them  into  the  world  is  the  unseen  in- 
fluence of  a  bright  little  domestic  sanctum  — 
Phila.  S.  M.  Times. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS  UPON  C.LTMATE, 

The  note  of  alarm  has  recently  been  sounded 
by  some  of  our  thoughtful  men  of  science  on 
account  of  the  changes  likely  to  be  produced  in 
our  climate  by  the  continued  destruction  of  the 
American  forests.  That  a  great  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America,  is  appreciated  by  every  one, 
and  that  it  is  not  yet  completed  will  be  suf- 
ficiently evident.  When  a  country  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  as  was  the  case  originally 
with  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America, 
rains  falling  upon  its  surface,  however  continued, 
are  taken  up  and  held  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
soil,  which,  protected  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  evaporating  influences  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  remain  moist  throughout  the  year,  giv- 
ing rise  to  numerous  springs  and  streams  of 
various  size,  which  maintain  an  equable  flow, 
increased  only  at  times  by  the  surplus  rainfall, 
but  never  falling  below  a  certain  point.  A  con- 
tinuous gentle  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves  tempers  the  heat  of  summer,  and  gives 
rise  to  frequent  showers,  which  return  the  water 
to  the  soil.  Undue  and  excessive  evaporation 
is  prevented  by  the  protection  furnished  by  the 
foliage  against  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  the 
drying  influences  of  high  winds. 

Suppose,  now,  the  forest  to  disappear.  With 
the  same  rainfall,  the  moisture,  instead  of  being 
largely  absorbed,  passes  off  rapidly  from  the 
surface,  dried  hard  by  sun  or  wind.  Brooks 
become  creeks,  creeks  roaring  rivers.  River 
beds  are  filled  by  foaming  torrents,  which  carry 
every  thing  before  them,  causing  incalculable 
devastation.  The  surface  soil  and  the  banks  of 
the  streams  are  washed  away  to  the  sea,  filling 
up  river  channels  in  their  course,  and  forming 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  FRENCH  GARDENING. 

15  The  visitor  who  passes  through  the  markets 
j'1  '  Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  size  and 
i4  tauty  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  displayed. 
s  here  are  huge  and  perfect  pears,  a  glistening 
1  ray  of  salads,  enormous  heads  of  snowy  cauli- 

*  )wer,  and  giant  stalks  of  asparagus,  which  at- 
;  act  attention  no  less  for  their  size  and  fault- 
'\  ss  condition,  than  for  vast  quantities,  all 
1  [ually  fine  and  large  of  their  kind.  These  are 
1  le  to  the  wonderful  skill  and  patient  industry 

,;'  the  French  gardeners,  who  are  unequalled 
:;  r  any  others,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  in  the 

'N  t  of  cultivating  market  produce.    One  cause 

t:i '  this  superiority  is  the  devotion  of  the  French 
specialties.    This  system  obtains  as  gener- 

1  \  ly  among  the  gardeners  as  among  the  men  of 
3  ts  and  sciences.  An  American  market  far- 
:i  er  or  gardener  divides  his  ground  into  many 

■H  Es,  and  plants  nearly  every  variety  of  truck 

H  iown  to  the  market.  The  French  gardener 
"  ves  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  a  special 
N  iss  or  succession  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  and 

m  long  study  and  practice,  by  experimenting 
A  th  various  manures,  soils,  and  modes  of  cul- 
1  re,  arrives  at  the  production  of  a  perfect  crop 
"J  his  specialty,  season  after  season,  with  un- 
ring  certainty.  He  is  also  much  more  eco- 
mical  of  space  and  more  prodigal  of  labor 

-  an  we  are ;  as,  in  fact,  than  we  need  be.  He 
ldom  suffers  his  ground  to  lie  fallow;  crop 

5  cceeds  crop  in  endless  rotation  ;  the  cauli- 
wer  is  set  among  the  melon  hills,  ready  to 
"  read  as  soon  as  the  melons  are  gathered. 
■'^  itween  the  rows  of  asparagus  are  planted 
"  1  rly  potatoes,  lettuce,  &c,  in  such  a  manner 
to  keep  the  ground  constantly  fruitful,  and 
•  len  the  weather  becomes  frosty,  and  the  sun 
1  ies  a  goodly  share  of  its  forcing  power,  large 

-  11  glasses  are  employed,  one  of  which  is 
:  iced  over  each  plant — especially  in  the  case 

•  !  the  salads — and  heat  is  thus  concentrated 
il  »on  it  until  its  full  growth  is  fairly  attained. 
M  The  enormous  size  of  the  French  asparagus 
ul  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  of  planting.  In- 
v>  >ad  of  setting  the  plants  closely  together,  as 
ill  i  do,  a  space  of  at  least  six  inches  square  is 
W  owed  to  each  "  stool/'  which  enables  it  to 
-i  ck  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  from  the 

m  [I,  and  become  a  strong  and  solid  plant. 

I  ich  stool  is  also  manured  repeatedly  every 
\m  ison,  the  soil  being  carefully  scraped  away 

'••  wn  to  the  roots,  the  compost  placed  around 

-  em  and  the  earth  put  back  again. 

I  The  French  system  of  cultivating  the  apple, 
}  ar  and  peach  is  also  peculiar.    The  trees  are 
">    grafted  and  dwarfed.    A  strong  wire  is 
4  -etched  along  in  front  of  each  row,  about 
ree  feet  above  the  ground.    Upon  this  wire 
nngle  branch  of  each  tree  is  trained,  and,  as 
Dn  as  well  started,  this  branch  is  made,  by 
lid  avy  pruning,  the  only  fruit-bearing  one  on 


the  tree.  The  consequence  is  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  tree  goes  to  the  nourishing  of 
the  fruit  upon  this  branch,  and  this  fruit  be- 
comes large  and  fair  in  proportion.  Thi3  pro- 
cess, by-the-by,  is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

The  pear,  however,  is  also  largely  grown  in 
the  pyramidal  and  other  forms,  but  almost  al- 
ways from  dwarfed  stock. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  the  French 
gardeners  have  shown  a  curious  and  fanciful 
skill.  Near  the  town  of  Montreil,  a  few  miles 
only  from  Paris,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
gardens,  enclosed  in  whitewashed  walls,  against 
the  surface  of  which  peach  trees  are  trained  in 
many  fanciful  forms.  One  of  these  is  known 
as  the  "  Napoleon  peach."  This  is  a  specimen 
so  trained  as  to  figure  in  very  large  letters 
against  the  wall  the  name  of  "  Napoleon,"  a 
single  branch  going  to  the  formation  of  each 
letter,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
composed  of  two  large  boughs  trained  in  a  cir- 
cle. There  are  many  other  curiosities  in  French 
market  gardening  and  pomology,  the  details  of 
which  are  too  long  for  the  compass  of  a  single 
article.  These  or  some  of  them  may  be  spoken 
of  hereafter. —  The  Press. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FRIENDS. 

The  thirty-third  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
having  arrived,  it  again  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  to  present  an 
exhibit  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion, as  well  as  of  what  may  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year. 

The  use  made  of  the  Library  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

During  the  first  six  months — viz  ,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clusive— there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

876  Females  2274  books. 

509  Males  1319  " 

Making  a  total  of  three  thousand  Jive  hundred 
and  ninety-three  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period. 

During  the  last  six  months— viz., from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Tenth  month  1st,  inclusive — there 
were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

733  Females  1533  books. 

442  Males   923  " 

Making  a  total  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
a,nd  fifty-six  volumes  loaned  during  that  period. 
Showing,  when  combined,  that  there  have  been 
loaned  during  the  year, 

3807  volumes  on  1609  applications  of  females, 
2242       "  951  <£  males, 

or  a  circulation  of  six  thousand  and  forty-nine 
volumes  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

During  the  same  period  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  volumes  have  been  introduced,  com- 
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prising  three  hundred  and  sixty  one  works, 
of  which  thirty-three  volumes  were  donations, 
and  three  hundred  and.  six  deposited;  making 
the  whole  number  of  books  now  in  the  Library, 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
classified  as  follows : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile   1032 

Scientific   767 

Religious   1630 

Voyages  and  Travels   654 

History  and  Biography   1095 

Miscellaneous   1520 

Catalogues  of  which,  completed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian,  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 

We  have  again  been  kindly  remembered  by 
some  of  our  friends,  having  received  donations, 
as  follows,  amongst  which  is  an  ancient  manu- 
script volume  of  minutes  of  sundry  meetings 
of  Friends,  viz.  : 

From  Deborah  F.Wharton   4  vols 

"    Jane  Johnson   3  u 

"  "A  Friend"   1  " 

«    James  L.  Peirce,  M.  D   20  " 

"    Edmund  Deacon   2  " 

In  addition  to  which  the  library  of 
the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  depos- 
ited by  his  heirs,  (alluded  to  in 

a  former  report,)  numbers   306  " 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  we 
learn  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  females 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  males,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  Jour  hundred  and  forty  persons, 
have  borrowed  books  from  our  Library  during 
the  past  year,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  are  minors.  More  than  one  hundred  of 
these  are  supposed  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen  years.  He  also  remarks : — 
"  Good  order  continues  to  be  observed,  and 
many  young  persons,  who  are  constant  visitors 
of  our  room,  and  borrowers  from,  our  shelves, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  in  years  to  come,  remember 
the  institution  as  a  pleasant  resort  for  a  leisure 
hour,  as  well  as  a  valuable  aid  in  their  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  Young  men,  members 
of  our  Religious  Society,  coming  to  the  city  to 
engage  in  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business, 
have  fuund  at  the  Library  the  means  of  extend- 
ing a  profitable  acquaintance  amongst  our 
members,  and  more  especially  so  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Lyceum  meetings,  established 
some  time  since." 

In  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Li- 
brary, it  becomes  our  pleasant  duty  to  record 
a  slight  synopsis  of  the  exercises  for  the  past 
year  of  two  organizations  which  are  under  the 
partial  superintendence  of  this  committee,  viz. : 
First. — Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  which  re- 
opened its  meetings  for  the  season  on  the  2d  of 
Tenth  month,  1866.  During  the  winter  term 
of  1866  and  '67,  twenty-eight  meetings  were 
held,  on  Third-day  evening  of  each  week,  from 
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the  minutes  of  which  the  following  summary] 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  questions  referred   511 

"         original  prose  essays  cowtributed  1(3 

u         poetical   I 

"         lectures   20 

"         debates   1 

"         exhibitions  of  the  stereopticon...  20 
The  lectures  were  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.  :* 

"  We  feel  assured  from  the  evidences  beforei 
us  that,  during  the  past  season,  the  Lyceum  has* 
prospered  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled 

"  The  exercises  have  been  more  generally  dis  Ete 
tributed  than  heretofore,  which  has  given  aid 
increased  interest  and  participation  on  the  par  Fine 
of  its  members  \  while  the  number  of  persons  ii 
attendance  has  been  greater  than  our  room 
could  conveniently  accommodate. 

"  The  recess  for  social  intercourse,  near  th<  jCasli 
middle  of  each  meeting,  has  been  a  prominen 
and  valuable  feature,  extending  the  acquaint  & 
ance  of  our  members,  and  deepening  the  in  flu  i  feu 
ence  of  those  possessing  the  same  social  and  reJOi 
ligious  views  ;  and  we  feel  that  this  social  ele 
ment  is  one  destined  to  work  great  good  in  ou 
Society." 

Next. — The  "  Young  Friends'  Literary  So'< 
ciable,"  the  objects  and  results  of  which  can 
probably  be  as  well  defined  in  the  language  oi 
one  of  its  members  as  in  anything  we  could  Bala 
say. 

44  This  association  was  organized  in  thli 
Ninth  month,  1866,  by  a  few  young  men  anu 
women,  who^e  purpose  was  to  form  a  literari 
circle,  where  intellectual  improvement  wouh 
be  combined  with  social  communion.  Th 
members  are  all  associated  with  the  K-eligioui 
Society  of  Friends. 

"  The  meetings  during  the  past  year  have  bee* 
profitably  spent  in  the  pursuance  of  the  object 
in  view,  and  the  Association,  it  is  believed,  hai 
done  its  work  effectually.  About  fifty-nine  ei 
ercises  of  a  varied  character  have  claimed  it 
attention,  embracing  Original  Essays  in  Pross 
and  Poetry,  Readings,  Debates,  Recitatiom 
&c.  The  members  meet  once  every  two  week! 
in  the  Library  Hoom,  on  Second-day  evening! 
and  the  exercises  are  participated  in  by  bot 
sexes  alike. 

"  We  believe  there  is  a  need  in  our  Religion^ 
Society  for  more  associations  of  this  kind  Ul 
either  composed  wholly  of  young  persons,  or  c 
the  old  and  young  meeting  together.  If  ever 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  its  Li 
ceum  to  interest  the  younger  members  in  ilt 
organization,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  widd 
spread  influence  for  good  emanating  from  sue 
associations." 

This  committee  can    heartily  endorse  tt 


*  This  list  of  lectures  is  omitted  here,  having  beei 
previously  published  in  the  Intelligencer. 
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'lews  above  expressed,  and  earnestly  recom- 
nend  the  formation  of  similar  associations 
;verywhere.  No  matter  how  small  the  begin- 
liug,  if  the  young  only  receive  the  proper  kind 
•f  encouragement  and  participation  from  those 
arther  advanced  in  lile,  good  results  must  fol- 
low. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  other  than  to 
present  the  financial  condition  of  the  Library. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  27th 
Inst.,  makes  the  following  exhibit  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement  ,  $66.96 

Received  from  subscriptions  and  dona- 

I  tions   292.50 

?ines,  and  catalogues  sold   22.61 


$382.07 

EXPENDITURES. 

)ash  paid  for  new  books   $113.06 

"       "    rebinding  bf-oks...  49.05 

brarian's  salary   135.00 

nsurance  on  books   8.25 

ommissions  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions  26.35 

ncidental  expenses,  including 
printing    and  distributing 

annual  reports,  notices,  &c,  46.29 


378.00 


our  subscribers,  and  the  amount  subscribed, 
would  be  vastly  increased.  To  all  such  we 
would  say,  visit  it,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  Seventh-day  evenings,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends  generally,  and  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon  for  the  exclusive  accom- 
modation of  females.  Entrance  from  Fifteenth 
Street. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 
Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1867. 

It  is  the  intention  of  our  collector  to  call  on 
Friends  generally.  Should  any  be  neglected,  they 
can  hand  their  contributions  to  John  T.  Walton,  431 
Walnut  Street,  or  to  the  Librarian,  at  the  Library. 


balance  due  the  Association,  $4.07 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  larger  proportion 
f  the  amount  of  money  donated  is  contributed 
y  Friends  who  seldom  or  never  use  the  Li- 
rary,  we  hare  been  led  to  look  a  little  at  the 
cts,  that  of  those  who  do,  about  200  are  adults, 
nd  that  the  entire  circulation  the  past  year  has 
xceeded  6000  volumes. 

Desiring  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  original 
ntention  that  these  advantages  should  be  en- 
rely  gratuitous,  aud  continuing  to  offer  them 
5  a  free  gift  cheerfully  bestowed,  we  would 
evertheless  suggest  that  where  there  is  entire 
bility  so  to  do,  a  small  contribution  from  each 
f  these  would  enable  us  to  provide  additional 
eading  matter  for  their  benefit,  at  the  same 
ime  that  it  would  enrich  the  shelves  of  the 
library. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
ha  cost  of  books  at  the  present  time  is  very 
nuch  enhanced  over  the  prices  of  former  years, 
nd  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  same  expeudi- 
ure  of  money  purchases  a  much  smaller  num- 
>er  of  books. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
Yiends  generally  to  consider  the  importance 
f  the  subjects  herein  presented.  We  believe 
>ur  Library  is  neither  sufficiently  known  or 
>roperly  appreciated ;  and  further,  that  many 
B'riends,  residents  of  this  city,  are  scarcely 
ware  of  its  existence,  otherwise  the  number  of 


IRON  AT  $20,000  PER  POUND. 

A  gentleman  visiting  the  American  Watch 
Company's  factory  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  relates 
that  a  small  vial,  such  as  homeopathic  pills  are 
kept  in,  was  handed  to  him,  which  was  filled 
with  what  seemed  to  be  grains  of  coarse  sand, 
of  the  color  of  blue-tempered  steel.  On  exam- 
ination under  a  microscope,  they  proved  to  be 
perfect  screws,  of  which  it  required  300,000  to 
make  a  pound.  Microscopic  bits  of  steel,  with 
the  points  exquisitely  polished,  were  also  shown, 
so  small  that  fifty  weighed  only  a  single  grain. 
These  were  said  to  be  worth  $20,000  per  pound. 
These,  as  well  as  every  other  of  the  running  parts 
of  the  watch,  are  made  entirely  by  machinery, 
which  turns  out  each  different  piece  exactly  like 
its  fellow. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  method 
of  making  fine  screws  :  What  you  do  see  at  a  first 
glance  is  a  thin  thread  of  steel,  finer  than  the 
most  delicate  of  pins,  slowly  pushing  its  way 
through  a  little  hole  in  a  machine,  and  being 
grasped  by  a  tiny  tool  which  runs  round  it.  as 
if  embracing  it ;  and  then,  presto  !  change  !  out 
comes  a  knife  and  cuts  off  its  head.  All  this  is 
done  so  quickly,  that  you  have  to  wait  and  watch 
the  operation,  after  you  know  what  it  is  all 
about,  before  you  can  see  the  process  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  bits  thus  beheaded  with  a  hug, 
look  exactly  like  little  grains  of  powder.  But  they 
a*e  screws.  You  notice  that  when  you  take  a 
microscope  and  examine  them.  They  are  com- 
plete— almost.  Not  quite  yet.  A  girl  picks 
them  up,  one  by  one,  with  a  dainty  tool,  and 
places  them  in  rows,  one  in  every  hole  in  a  fiat 
piece  of  steel.  This  little  plate,  as  soon  as  it  is 
filled,  is  placed  under  another  machine. 

I  never  had  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  mechanical  over  manual  labor. 
For  while  a  gofd  hearty  man  with  a  stout  bit  of 
shillelah  may  break  half  a  dozen  heads  of  a 
day — with  fair  luck — this  machine,  without  so 
much  as  saying,  "  By  yer  lave,"  comes  out  of 
its  hole,  and  runs  along  each  row,  quietly  split- 
ting the  head  of  each  one  of  them  exactly  in  the 
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centre.  And  now  the  screw  is  made. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 

Practical  Piety. — Eeligion  that  does  not  go 
with  us  in  our  daily  vocations,  controlling  and 
guiding  us,  is  of  little  value.  We  should  not 
make  it  obtrusive  or  ill-timed  in  any  of  its  mani- 
festations, but  our  hearts  should  be  so  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  cause 
every  action,  in  its  own  quiet  way,  to  show  forth 
the  foundation  principles  of  our  life,  and  speak 
a  stronger  language  for  the  Master,  than  our 
direct  words.  It  is  in  our  worldly  business,  in 
our  every- day  life,  that  our  religion  is  needed, 
if  anywhere,  both  in  its  effect  on  ourselves,  and 
ou  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
following  sums  from 

A  Member  of  Chesterfield  Mo.  Meeting,  N.J... .$100.00 

A  Woman  Friend,  Trenton,  N.J   2.00 

"  "        Philada.  Mo.  Meeting   20.00 

A  Friend  at  Bridgton,  N.  J   1.00 

Jos.  M  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
111  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  received,  since  11th 
month  1st, 


From  City  contributions  $354.00 

"    Friends  of  Sadsbury   25.00 

«  "         Darby   125.00 

"  "        Birmingham   34.50 

11  11        Deerfield,  Ohio   12.00  j  Company,''  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  two 

"  "     and  others  of  Goshen   87.35  j  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  to  run  a  line  along 


Female  Education  in  Africa. — A  liberal  gentle- 
man in  England,  who  conceals  his  name,  has  given 
$12,500  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  a  female 
boarding-school  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  Record  says,  very  truly,  that  the 
education  of  the  females  must  keep  pace  with  that 
of  the  males,  else  disastrous  consequences  will  fol- 
low. Africa  must  be  regenerated  by  Africans  them- 
selves. Whatever  aid  is  given  to  these  institutions 
is  so  much  for  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
entire  removal  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

Progress  in  China. — The  Chinese  government  ap- 
pears to  be  awakening  to  the  importance  of  European 
civilization  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  An  important 
document  has  been  published  in  Pekin — a  memorial, 
addressed  by  the  Minister  of  State  to  the  Emperor 
and  widow  Empress,  proposing  to  create  in  Pekin  a 
college,  in  combination  with  a  school  of  languges, 
in  which  to  the  young  literary  Chinamen  shall  be 
taught  all  the  modern  sciences  known  among  na- 
tions with  which  the  Celestial  empire  has  any  com- 
merce, and  these  nations  are  invited  to  furnish  pro- 
fessors for  this  new  establishment.  Then  follows 
the  imperial  sanction  and  rules  for  this  college,  as 
well  ae  an  important  letter,  addressed  by  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  university  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  an  European  college  in 
Pekin.  This  document  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  Orientals,  and  shows  the  growing 
influence  of  foreigners  in  China. 

South  American  Telegraphs— The  cable  re- 
cently laid  from  Florida  to  Cuba  bids  fair  to  be 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  wires  destined 
to  bring  us  into  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
whole  of  South  America.  A  company,  entitled  the 
Spanish-American  Intercommunication  Telegraph 


Susan  Pusey   5.00 

S.  S.,  Fairbury,  Iil    10.00 

N.  Potter,  Battle  Creek,  Mich   2.00 

Elisha  Wells,  Concord,  Ohio   1.50 

a  Friend,  Radnor,  per  J.  M.  T   10.00 

E.,  Lower  Makefield   1.00 

Stephen  Mosher,  West  Liberty,  Iowa....  13.00 


.35 

Also  donations  of  two  boxes  Clothing,  from  Ken- 
nett  Aid  Association  ;  Seeds,  unknown  ;  5000  Tracts, 
Hymns,  &c,  from  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  ; 
Books.   J.  H.  Longstreth,  Clothing. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

Philada.,  12th  mo.  2d.  30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

Congress. — The  President's  message  was  received 
and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  motion  was  adopted  to  strike  out  the  title 
"Honorable"  wherever  it  was  prefixed  to  a  Sena- 
tor's name.  In  the  House,  the  resolution  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Andrew  Johnson  was  taken  up,  and, 
after  much  debate,  was  lost,  the  vote  standing,  yeas 
57,  nays  108.  The  bill  declaring  that  from  and  after 
its  passage  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  currency  by 
retiring  or  cancelling  Uuited  States  notes  is  sus- 
penied,  was  reported  back  lrom  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and,  after  discussion,  passed. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  Company  on  the  4th  inst. 
decided  upon  the  following  rates  of  charge  :  Five 
words  for  address,  date  and  signature,  heretofore 
accepted  without  charge,  but  subject  to  limitation 
as  to  the  number  of  letters,  will  be  forwarded  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  letters  they  contain,  pro- 
vided the  privilege  is  not  abused. 


the  western  coast,  south  from  Panama.  Valuable 
concessions  have  already  been  made  by  Peru,  and 
similar  favors  are  expected  from  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Columbia.  How  the  connection  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Isthmus  is  to  be  made  has  not 
yet  been  determined  5  whether  direct,  or  by  way  of 
Yucatan  on  the  one  side  or  the  chain  of  the  West 
India  Islands  on  the  other.  The  laying  down  of 
some  line  is  of  course  a  mere  question  of  time,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  of  such  enterprises. 

General  Howard  has  said,  we  understand,  that, 
if  the  Freedmen's  Commission  and  other  associations 
of  the  North  will  continue  to  raise  money  and  send 
teachers  this  year  as  they  did  last  year,  he  will  be 
able,  when  the  term  of  his  bureau  shall  expire,  to. 
plant  so  many  schools  in  the  South,  and  those  so 
thoroughly,  that  "a  pretty  fair  school  system  will 
be  insured  in  every  Southern  State." 

Not  less  numerous  than  the  evidences  of  an  ardent 
and  universal  desire  for  education,  are  the  proofs  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  race  for  attaining  it.  Of  the 
colored  children  in  the  schools  now  established  at 
the  South,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  as  fixing  the  de- 
grees of  proficiency  attained,  that  about  one-seventh 
were  learning  the  alphabet,  three-sevenths  could  spell 
and  read  easy  lessons,  two-sevenths  were  advanced 
readers,  one-sixth  were  studying  geography,  one- 
half  were  studying  arithmetic,  one-third  could  write, 
and  one-fiftieth  were  engaged  in  studying  the  higher 
branches.  Only  one-seventh  were  over  sixteen  years 
ofage;  and  one-fifth  of  those  in  attendance  on  the 
schools  of  these  agencies  paid  their  tuition  regularly. 

The  Cranberry  Crop  of  the  United  States  this 
year,  it  is  said,  will  amount  to  300,000  bushels, 
worth  $1,200,000,  and  of  this  amount  New  Jersey .  serino 
produces  one-half. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  lht  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
VOL.  XXIV.  PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  21,  1867.  No.  42. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PEN1NGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  643.) 

Relative  to  her  own  experience,  M.  Pening- 
ton  proceeds  thus: — ' '  Word  having  been 
brought  to  the  house  that  a  neighboring  minis- 
ter, who  had  been  suspended  by  the  bishop  for 
oot  being  subject  to  their  canons,  had  returned 
,o  his  people  again,  and  that  he  was  to  preach 
it  the  same  place  where  he  had  preached  three 
pears  before,  I  desired  to  go.  For  this  I  was 
•eproved  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  me,  as 
jeing  not  fit  to  leave  my  parish  church.  I 
jould  not  comply  with  their  mind,  but  felt  I 
nust  go.  When  I  came  I  found  the  minister 
was,  indeed,  one  of  those  called  Puritans.  He 
grayed  fervently,  and  with  much  sense  of  feei- 
ng. I  felt  that  his  was  that  sort  of  prayer 
which  my  mind  had  pressed  after,  but  that  I 
jould  not  come  at  it  in  my  own  will ;  only  had 
ust  tasted  of  it  that  time  1  have  just  mentioned. 
Sow  I  knew  this  was  true  prayer,  and  I  mourn- 
rd  sorely  that  I  still  kneeled  down  morning 
liter  morning,  and  night  after  night,  but  had 
lot  a  word  to  say.  I  was  exercised  with  this 
i  great  time  ;  I  could  not  go  to  bear  the  com- 
non  prayer  that  was  read  in  the  family  at 

•  lights,  nor  could  I  kneel  down  when  I  went  to 
m  ;heir  worship-house.    I  could  but  read  the 

•  3ible,  or  some  other  book,  whilst  the  priest 
'*  -ead  common  prayer. 

•  "  At  length  I  could  neither  kneel  nor  stand 
;  ip  to  join  with  the  priest  in  prayers  before  the 

2  lermou  j  neither  did  I  care  to  hear  him  preach  ; 
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but  my  mind  ran  after  the  hearing  of  the  Non- 
conformist before  mentioned.  By  constraint  I 
went  with  the  family  in  the  morning,  but  could 
not  be  kept  from  going  to  hear  the  Puritan 
preacher  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  through 
much  suffering  to  secure  this,  being  forced  to 
go  on  foot  two  or  three  miles,  and  none  per- 
mitted to  go  with  me.  However,  a  servant  out 
of  compassion  would  sometimes  run  after  me, 
lest  I  should  be  frightened  by  going  alone.  I 
was  very  young,  but  so  zealous  ia  this  that  all 
their  reasonings  and  threatenings  could  not 
keep  me  back  ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  would  not 
go  to  hear  the  parish  priest  at  all,  but  went, 
wet  or  dry,  to  the  other  place.  I  would  go  in 
with  the  family  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read; 
but  if  I  did  happen  to  go  in  before  they  had 
done  the  prayers,  I  would  sit  while  they 
kneeled.  These  things  wrought  much  trouble 
in  the  family,  and  there  were  none  to  take  my 
part  but  two  of  the  maid  servants,  who  were 
inclined  to  mind  what  I  said  against  the  read- 
ing of  their  prayers,  and  so  refused  to  join  with 
them  in  it.  This  the  governors  of  the  family 
were  much  disturbed  at,  and  they  made  me  the 
subject  of  their  discourse  in  company,  saying 
that  I  professed  to  pray  with  the  spirit,  but  re- 
jected godly  men's  prayers  ;  that  I  was  proud, 
and  a  schismatic."  This  was  hard  enough 
against  a  conscientious,  tender-spirited  girl  of 
seventeen  ;  but  we  must  remember  how  trying 
it  wa3  to  her  guardians  to  see  one  so  young 
taking  such  a  stand  against  established  forms, 
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and  asainst  what  tliey  regarded  acd  bad 
adopted  as  the  right  and  truly  authorized 
course  in  family  worship. 

When  to  the  above  was  added  the  suspicion 
that  she  went  to  hear  the  Puritan  preacher, 
ooly  to  obtain  more  liberty  to  meet  with  some 
young  men  'whose  acquaintance  she  was  not 
likely  to  form  in  the  house  of  her  guardian,  no 
wonder  its  injustice  hurt  her  much,  and  that 
her  sense  of  delicacy  was  wounded  to  the  quick. 
In  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Partridge  she  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  meeting  with  gay 
compauy;  and  a  beautiful  young  heiress  as  she 
was,  with  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  edu- 
cated taste,  attracted,  as  we  may  well  under- 
stand, numerous  suitors ;  but  from  the  special 
attentions  thus  directed  to  her  she  turned  cold- 
ly away.  Her  heart  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  great  search  after  truth,  and  longing  for 
spiritual  communion  with  God,  to  be  moved 
by  such  attentions  from  any  one  whc  was  not 
similarly  interested.  Thus  she  speaks  of  her 
feelings  at  that  time  : — 

u  I  minded  not  those  marriages  that  were 
propounded  to  me  by  vain  persons,  but  having 
desired  of  the  Lord  that  I  might  have  one  who 
feared  Him,  I  had  a  belief,  though  then  I  knew 
none  of  my  own  outward  rank  that  was  such  a 
one,  that  the  Lord  would  provide  one  for  me. 
In  this  belief  I  continued,  not  regarding  the 
reproaches  of  them  that  said  to  me,  no  gentle- 
man, none  but  mean  persons  were  of  this  way, 
and  that  I  would  marry  some  mean  one  or  other. 
They  were  disappointed  in  that,  for  the  Lord 
touched  the  heart  of  him  who  was  afterwards 
my  husband,  and  my  heart  cleaved  to  him  for 
the  Lord's  sake." 

This  was  William  Spriogetfc.  During  the 
previous  seasons  of  deep  trial  through  which 
his  uncle's  ward  had  been  passing,  William  had 
been  at  Cambridge  pursuing  his  studies  there, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Inns  of  Court  studying 
law.  As  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Springet1,  was 
his  guardian,  it  is  probable  the  nephew  had  his 
uncle's  house  as  a  second  home,  and  had  thus 
been  entirely  removed  from  the  scene  of  Mary's 
trials  when  they  were  most  bitterly  felt;  and  it 
doubtless  was  through  the  influence  of  this 
uncle,  who  wTas  a  steady  royalist,  that  William 
Springettwas  knighted  by  the  king,  that  honor 
having  been  conferred  on  him  at  a  very  early 
age — most  probably  when  he  was  a  law  student 
and  under  Sir  Thomas  Springett's  immediate 
care  and  patronage. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  William  heard 
through  his  mother's  letters  how  the  case  stood 
with  Mary  Proude,  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  home,  deserting  all  the  attractions 
of  London,  and  forsaking  the  law  courts,  to 
which  he  never  returned  as  a  student.  As  the 
object  of  his  most  cherished  affections,  he 
asked  Mary  to  give  him  the  right  to  protect 


and  shield  her,  to  which  she  consented  with 
all  her  heart ;  for  to  her  great  joy  she  found, 
what  she  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  or  expect, 
that  his  religious  feelings,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  society  to  which  his  London  life  had 
been  exposed,  corresponded  very  nearly  with 
her  own.  Hence  she  says,  u  My  heart  cleaved 
to  him  for  the  Lord's  sake."  They  were  mar- 
ried a  few  months  after  William's  return,  when 
Mary  was  about  eighteen  and  he  not  yet 
twenty-one. 

The  youthful  husband,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
adopted  and  carried  out  the  same  objections  to 
the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  and  to  other  Church 
of  England  observances  which  his  young  wife 
had  done  previously.  She  says,  speaking  of  that 
early  time,  "  We  scrupled  many  things  then  in 
use  among  those  that  were  counted  honest,  good 
people.  We  found  that  songs  of  praise  with 
us  must  spring  from  the  same  thing  as  prayer 
did — the  feelings  of  the  heart — and  so  we  could 
not  in  that  day  use  any  one's  song  any  more 
than  their  prayer."  And  she  adds,  respecting 
her  husband,  "Being  so  zealous  against  the  use 
of  common  prayer  and  superstitious  customs, 
made  him  a  proverb  amongst  his  intimates  and 
relations.  Indeed,  he  was  so  sensible  of  blind 
superstition  concerning  what  they  called  their 
churches,  that,  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  their* 
placing  holiness  in  the  house,  he  would  give 
disdaining  words  about  their  church  timber. 
When  we  had  a  child,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
midwife  to  say  her  formal  prayer,  but  prayed 
himself,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  in  a  very 
sweet  and  melting  way  ;  which  caused  great 
amazement.  He  never  went  to  the  parish 
church,  but  went  miles  away  to  hear  Wilson, 
the  minister  I  before  mentioned;  nor  would  he 
go  to  prayers  iu  the  house,  but  prayed  morning 
and  evening,  with  me  and  his  servants ;  which 
wrought  great  discontent  in  the  family,  whilst 
we  lodged  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Edward  Partridge. 
He  would  not  let  the  parish  priest  baptize  the 
child,  but,  when  it  was  eight  days  old,  had  it 
carried  in  arms  to  this  Wilson,  five  miles  distant. 
There  was  great  seriousness  and  solemnity  ob- 
served in  doing  this;  we  then  looked  upon  it  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.  Notes  were  sent  to  pro- 
fessing people  round  about,  for  more  than  ten 
miles,  to  come  to  seek  the  Lord  at  such  a  time 
for  a  blessing  upon  his  ordinance.  No  person 
was  to  hold  the  child  but  the  father,  whom  the 
preacher  desired  to  take  it  as  being  the  fittest 
person  to  have  charge  of  him.  It  was  a  great 
cross  and  a  new  business,  which  caused  much 
gazing  and  wonderment,  for  him,  a  gallant  and 
very  young  man,  in  the  face  of  so  great  an 
assembly  to  hold  the  child  in  his  arms.  He 
received  large  charge  about  educating  his  child, 
and  his  duty  towards  him.  He  was  the  first 
person  of  quality  in  this  country  that  refused 
the  common  mode,  which  he  did  in  his  zeal 
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against  the  formality  and  superstitions  of  the 
times. 

"  Pie  took  the  Scotch  Covenant  against  all 
popery  and  popish  innovations,  and  was  in  the 
I  English  engagement  when  the  fight  was  at 
I  Edge  Hill,  which  happened  when  his  child  was 
I  about  a  month  old.    He  had  a  commission  sent 
I  him  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  he 
I  raised  eight  hundred  men  without  beat  of  drum, 
I  most  of  them  religious  professors'  sons.  There 
I  were  near  six  score  volunteers  in  his  own  com- 
I  pany;  himself  going  a  volunteer,  taking  no  pay. 
He  was  afterwards  made  a  deputy- lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  position  he  was 
zealous  and  diligent  for  the  cause. 

"  Within  a  few  days  after  his  regiment  was 
enrolled,  there  was  a  rising  in  the  vale  of  Kent 
of  many  thousands;  to  suppress  which,  he  and 
his  newly  gathered,  undisciplined  soldiers  were 
commanded  from  their  rendezvous  at  Maidstone. 
He,  having  placed  his  men  in  such  order  as  their 
inexperience  and  the  time  would  permit,  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  me  before  encountering  the 
enemy.  When  he  came,  he  found  me  in  danger 
of  being  put  out  of  the  house  in  case  the  enemy 
proceeded  so  far;  and  it  put  him  to  great  diffi- 
culty to  provide  for  my  safety,  and  to  return  to 
his  regiment  at  the  time  appointed,  it  being 
reported  Prince  Rupert  was  coming  over  to  joiu 
the  risers.  But,  being  of  such  quick  capacity, 
he  soon  devised  a  course  that  effected  it;  fetch- 
ing a  stage-coach  from  Rochester  in  the  night, 
he  carried  me  and  my  child  and  maid  to  Graves- 
end;  and  there,  hiring  a  barge  for  us  to  go  to 

■  London,  he  took  a  solemn  leave  of  me,  and 
1  went  post  to  his  regiment.  When  I  came  to 
i  London,  I  found  the  whole  city  in  alarm,  noth- 
!  ing  but  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  with  the 
J  clattering  of  arms,  and  the  loud  cry,  f  Arm  ! 
1  arm  !  for  the  enemy  is  near  !'  This  was  at  the 
1    time  of  that  bloody  fight  between  the  Parlia- 

■  ment  forces  and  the  king's,  at  Hounslow  heath. 

"  The  risers  being  dispersed  in  Kent,  my 
:  husband  came  to  London,  having  behaved  very 
approvably  in  getting  restored  the  cattle  and 
r  horses  to  the  persons  that  had  been  plundered 
l3  by  the  risers,  who  had  taken  a  great  quantity, 
v  which,  on  their  being  dispersed,  came  into  pos- 
1  session  of  the  soldiers.  He  applied  himself  to 
I  have  them  all  restored  to  those  that  were  op- 
1  pressed  by  the  plunderers,  but  there  were  other 
4  officers  associated  with  him  who  endeavored  to 
i  enrich  themselves  by  retaining  them.  He 
i  afterwards  went  upon  several  services  with  his 
n  regiment ;  he  was  at  the  taking  of  Lord  Craven's 

I  house  in  Surrey,  where  several  of  his  own  com 
3   pany  of  volunteers  were  of  the  forlorn  hope 

II  He  was  also  at  the  fight  at  Newbury,  where  he 
(  was  in  imminent  danger ;  a  bullet  hitting  him 
-!  severely,  though  it  had  lost  its  force  to  enter, 
sj  He  lay  for  some  nights  on  the  field  in  Lord 
I  Robert's  coach;  there  being  neither  time  nor 
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convenience  to  pitch  his  own  tent  which  he  had 
with  him.  For  some  days  he  lived  on  candied 
citron  and  biscuit.  After  being  in  several  oiher 
engagements,  he  went  back  with  his  regiment 
into  Kent/' 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  still- 
ness of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollec- 
tion, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares 
and  the  calm  of  our  tempest;  prayer  is  the  issue 
of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts;  it  is 
the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meek- 
ness.— Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  the  British 
Friend,  we  find  an  article  on  the  non-attend- 
ance of  week  day  meetings.  This  being  a  con- 
cern which  has  claimed  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  Friends  within  our  own  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, we  felt  an  especial  interest  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  J.  D.  The  following  extract  will 
no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  who 
have  felt  deeply  on  this  subject: 

TO  NON-ATTENDERS  OF  WEEK-DAY  MEETINGS, 
"  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service." — Romans  xii.  I. 

"  Not  forsaking  the  assembling1  of  ourselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is." — Hebrews  x.  25. 

"  And  the  King  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay,  but  I  will 
surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price;  neither  will  I  offer 
burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing.  So  David  bought  the  thresh- 
ing-floor and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver." — • 
2  Samuel  xxiv.  24. 

Do  not  the  vacant  seats  in  too  many  meeting- 
houses of  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially  on 
week-days,  sadly  testify  to  the  neglect  of  these 
admonitions ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
manner  of  some  is,  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of 
that  which  costs  them  nothing,  by  presenting 
themselves  before  Him  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  whilst,  alas  !  they  neglect  the  assembling 
of  themselves  together,  when  the  service  of  the 
King  of  kings  interfere*,  as  they  imagine,  with 
the  supposed  duties  or  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is 
customary  with  most  professing  Christians  to 
assemble  with  others  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  There  may  be 
little  or  nothing  of  true  fealty  to  Him  in  this,  it 
would  be  deemed  disreputable,  and  they  would 
feel  conscience-stricken  to  omit  so  obvious  a 
duty;  whilst  attendance  on  mid-week  meetings 
for  worship  and  meetings  for  discipline  is 
regarded  by  too  many  as  of  little  importance. 
They  bow  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  men 
as  regards  First-day  duties;  whilst  the  love  and 
fear  of  God  prove  insufficient  motives  to  detach 
them  from  their  too  engrossing  secular  engage- 
ments at  other  times. 
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Very  plausible  reasons  are  often  assigned  for 
the  omission  of  such  attendance — that  other 
duties  stand  in  the  way — needful  attention  to 
business — the  care  of  a  family — reasonable 
relaxation — inability  to  spare  the  time  required 
■ — deference  to  employers  or  partners  in  trade. 
Such  excuses  might  be  considered  valid,  if 
religion  were  a  secondary  matter — if  temporal 
tilings  were  to  stand  first,  and  then  the  things  of 
(rod.  But  the  command  is  clear,  distinct,  im- 
perative, "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  no  humble  believer  need  fear  to  accept  this 
in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  and  with  all  the 
consequences  its  unqualified  fulfilment  entails. 

The  writer  believes  that  plain  speaking  is 
needed  on  this  subject !  and,  whilst  desiring  to 
plead  with  the  negligent  in  Christian  love,  he 
would  that  they  might  very  seriously  consider 
whether  they  are  not  robbing  God  of  his  due, 
and  their  own  souls  of  much  spiritual  benefit, 
by  withholding  from  Him  what  may  cost  them 
something,  but  which  is,  unquestionably,  their 
reasonable  service. 

Is  there  not  still  left  amongst  us  a  measure 
at  least  of  that  deep  and  fervent  love  to  Christ 
and  to  bis  cause  which  so  characterized  our 
forefathers,  whom  neither  fines  nor  imprison- 
ment could  deter  from  attending  their  meetings  ? 
Is  the  burning  zeal  of  other  days  no  more  to  be 
found  within  our  borders  ?  Have  those  cour- 
ageous and  dedicated  ones  who  feared  no  evil, 
but  whose  hearts  were  fixed,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  left  no  successors?  And  are  we  indeed 
becoming,  as  a  people,  faint  and  feeble  in  our 
allegiance  and  service  to  our  God. 

Whilst  freely  availing  ourselves  of  every  in- 
creased facility  now  offered  for  Scriptural  in- 
struction, and  of  all  other  means  really  calculated 
to  promote  our  spiritual  growth,  may  we  never  for- 
get the  ancient  landmarks,  never  lose  faith  in  the 
direct  influence,  guidance,  and  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  high  privilege  of  communion 
with  God  through  Him  ;  but  rather  be  willing 
to  be  stirred  up  to  greater  diligence  in  the  at- 
tendance of  all  our  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline. 

Many  can  testify  that  a  rich  and  continued 
blessing  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  both 
outwardly  and  spiritually,  in  thus  giving  up  to 
the  calls  of  duty;  and  how  many  have  had  to 
deplore  a  neglect  of  these  meetings  as  the  first 
f-teps  in  declension,  which,  abating  their  love  to 
God  and  their  joy  in  his  courts,  has  led  them 
downward  in  the  path  of  unfaithfulness  and 
sorrow. — J.  D. 


Let  a  young  man  resolve  that  he  will  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  theatre;  let  him  deter- 
mine, as  Amos  Lawrence  did  at  the  age  of  four 
teen,  when  there  were  no  temperance  societies 
to  help  him,  that  he  will  run  no  risks  with  the 
intoxicating  cup. 


JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

London  Pauperism  amongst  Jews  and  Christians.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Oat- 
door  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Results 
upon  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of  the 
Pauper  Cla?s.  By  J.  H.  Stallard,  M.  B.,  London. 
London:  Saunders,  Otley  &  Co.,  1867. 

The  Jewish  system  of  public  relief  in  London 
originated,  it  seems,  from  the  removal,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  the  wealthier  Hebrew  families,  for 
fashion's  sake,  to  the  West  End.  Before  this 
removal,  the  rich  and  poor  not  only  met  together 
in  their  synagogues  for  common  worship  and 
mutual  edification,  but  lived  together  in  a  com- 
mon and  close  neighborhood,  with  natural 
relations  between  the  two  classes,  and  a  simple, 
spontaneous  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  new  means  of  communication  with  their 
more  favored  fellows  of  Israel's  name.  "All 
isolation/'  says  Matthew  Browne,  in  his  own 
italics,  "  all  isolation  is  a  making  of  little  hells!" 
So  it  wrought  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  great 
metropolis.  The  poorer  synagogues  of  the  Con- 
tinent forwarded  their  dependent  members,  for 
relief,  to  London,  as  their  residence,  or  as  a 
stage  on  their  way,  pilgrim-like,  to  our  shores. 
Hundreds  of  poor  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the 
language,  homeless  and  houseless,  with  no  means 
of  self-support,  crowded  the  Jewish  quarter  in 
the  heart  of  this  centre  of  the  world's  wealth. 
The  Hebrew  population  was  estimated,  last 
year,  at  55,000,  and  has  not,  probably,  ranged 
much  below  those  figures  during  the  brief 
period  of  their  new  Relief  Arrangement.  The 
foreign  element  largely  predominated.  Some 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  widows  and  father- 
less children  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
10,000  of  the  former  and  25,000  of  the  latter 
are  already  enrolled  upon  the  books  of  their 
Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

The  removal  of  the  rich  from  their  vicinity 
left  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  begging 
pleas  or  begging  letters.  They  planted  them- 
selves at  the  doors  of  warehouses,  counting- 
rooms,  or  banking-offices,  with  an  importunity 
not  to  be  denied ;  or  they  forwarded  epistles  of 
a  most  urgent  and  piteous  tenor:  and  to  both 
forms  of  appeal  the  pious  and  prosperous  Jew 
promptly  accorded  a  favorable  reply.  So  the 
relationship  was  re  established,  which  his  re- 
moval to  the  West  End  had  disturbed.  But 
effects  soon  followed  which  revealed  a  disastrous 
error.  The  more  the  rich  yielded  and  gave,  the 
more  importunate  and  exacting  the  poor  became. 
Beggars'  cries  and  beggars'  letters  multiplied 
and  swarmed,  like  the  flies  and  frogs  of  Egypt. 
Pauperism  increased.  To  prevent  this,  as  well 
as  to  remember  and  relieve  the  poor,  was  the 
question  which  Hebrew  charity  had  to  meet. 

The  first  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  twenty-niue  Guardians   of   the  Poor,  to 
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represent  the  conference  of  the  three  syoa- 1 
gogues  of  the  city  and  the  wealth  of  their  com- 
munion. This  board  was  subdivided  into 
general  branches  of  inquiry  and  relief,  with 
special  departments  for  strangers,  for  widows 
and  orphans,  for  the  sick,  the  unemployed,  &c. 
They  provided  also  for  a  corps  of  additional 
volunteers,  iu  case  of  epidemics  or  unusual  calls 
for  aid.  Nor  were  the  Guardians  to  be  mere 
officials  or  hirelings.  The  wisest  and  best  of 
their  people  volunteered,  or  were  selected,  for 
the  sacred  service.  It  was  a  religious  trust; 
and  its  representatives  and  agents  were  called 
to  it,  or  called  for  it,  "  in  God."  There  was  to 
be  no  longer  isolation,  separation,  estrangement ; 
but,  rather,  proximity,  union,  friendship. 

Again,  in  opening  their  office,  in  receiving 
and  visitiug  the  applicants  for  relief,  the  same 
personal  element  of  religion  and  humanity  ap- 
pears. The  poor  were  invited,  encouraged, 
urged  to  come,  before  they  became  beggars  or 
paupers,  and  lest  they  should  become  such. 
With  all  the  respect  shown  for  the  home  and 
the  person  of  the  poor  brother  or  sister,  the 
wholesome  sanitary  faith  of  the  Hebrew  Guar- 
dians never  allowed  an  applicant  to  appear  with 
Unclean  hands,  face,  or  body,  or  to  remain  in 
an  uncleaa  tenement.  Bath-tickets  were  ready 
for  the  first,  and  another  house,  or  suite  of 
rooms,  for  the  last,  at  the  expense  of  the  Guar- 
dians; who  insisted  upon  the  use  of  these  tick- 
ets, and  removal  to  suitable  apartments,  before 
affording  any  other  relief.  The  Guardians 
challenge  the  most  jealous  and  vigilant  scrutiny 
to  discover  a  single  instance  of  their  overlook 
ing,  neglecting,  or  failing  to  relieve,  a  worthy 
poor  individual  or  family.  Not  that  they  always 
give.  But  full  records  are  kept  in  every  case ; 
and  the  Board  can  prove  from  their  bo^ks,  that, 
if  they  did  not  yield  at  times  to  the  request  of 
the  poor,  it  was  because  a  better  course  suggest- 
ed itself, — -a  better  method,  at  once,  of  remov. 
ing  want  and  of  preventing  pauperism.  The 
best  proof  that  this  is  well  done  we  find  in  the 
report,  so  honorable  to  the  Jewish  Guardians, 
that,  whenever  the  poor  are  thus  denied  their 
request,  or,  rather,  are  put  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing themselves,  they  are  as  well  pleased  as  if  the 
alms  had  been  bestowed.  In  o'her  words,  the 
treatment  they  receive  is  so  straightforward  and 
sincere,  that  they  see,  with  the  Guardians,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  look  elsewhere,  to  resources 
of  their  own  or  of  their  friends  and  kindred, 
than  to  draw  upon  official  charity-funds.  If 
a  journey  or  voyage  should  be  proposed,  the 
Guardians  cheerfully  give  or  loan  the  necessary 
Boeaus.  Often  they  add  enough  to  prevent 
anxiety  or  suffering  when  the  poor  arrive  whither 
they  recommend  them  to  remove :  this,  we 
•  believe,  is  their  rule  in  every  worthy  instance. 
And  many  a  freshly-arrived  and  hardly-pressed 
foreigner — exile  and  wanderer  on  the  earth — 


'  has  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prompt  and 
provident,  brotherly  and  paternal,  kindness  of 
his  "  co-religionists,"  as  they  style  themselves  so 
justly.  But  when  the  Guardians  find  that  the 
applicants  must  remain  where  they  are,  if  their 
investigations  reveal  real  merit  and  real  want, 
aid  tq  any  needed  amount  is  forthcoming  as 
once, 

They  meet  the  applicant  at  first  with  a  wel- 
come. They  believe  every  story  which  is  at  all 
probable,  till  facts  oblige  them  to  set  it  aside; 
and,  in  all  instances,  when  no  other  alternative  is 
left,  their  charity  flows  towards  the  worthy  poor 
in  swift,  sure,  and  swelling  streams.  No  fur- 
ther time  is  to  be  lost;  and  the  only  rule  or 
measure  to  be  applied  is  that  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  They  do  not  ask,  How  little  can  you 
get  along  with  ?  They  do  not  adopt  a  fixed  rate 
for  every  recipient;  nor  are  they  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  setting  some  narrow  bound,  within 
which  the  poor  must  content  themselves,  or  go 
to  the  almshouse.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
miserable  policy  which  views  the  poor  with 
suspicion  and  aversion,  doles  out  scanty  alms  to 
those  who  beg  the  loudest  or  deceive  the  most, 
and  too  often  overlooks  the-honest  and  humble 
sufferers,  who  had  rather  perish  than  mix  with 
beggars  and  rank  with  paupers.  "  I  dread 
giving  the  first  half-dollar,"  said  an  overseer, 
once,  in  Baltimore.  "  Make  it  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars ;  and  tell  the  poor  creature,  to  whom  it 
yields  substantial  relief,  to  look  to  you,  and  to 
you  alone,  under  God,  when  it  is  gone,  if  the 
occasion  for  it  remains/'  would  be  the  Hebrew 
reply,  u  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear."  A 
widow  cries,  "I  must  break  up  my  family:  I 
cannot  keep  my  children  together.  My  husband 
is  gone:  our  little  ones  are  so  many,  I  must 
send  them  to  the  asylum,  or  leG .strangers  adopt 
them."  "  No,"  say  the  Guardians:  ''God  is 
your  husband  ;  your  offspring  are  our  wards ; 
their  mother's  side  is  the  best  asylum ;  no  home 
is  so  good  as  yours  for  them."  "  But,"  she 
pleads,  "  how  can  I  aiford  it  "  What  will  it 
cost  ?"— A  pound  sterling,  it  may  be,  a  week." 
— "  We  will  gladly  find  that  for  you,"  is  their 
reply.  This  condition,  however,  is  always  in- 
sisted upon, — "  Your  children  must  attend 
school."  The  mother  cheerfully  consents  and 
faithfully  complies.  The  schools  are  free,  and, 
when  school-going  days  are  over,  the  best  of 
places  are  found  for  their  "wards;"  and  the 
Guardians  continue  to  watch  over  them  with 
parental  solicitude  and  affection,  till,  at  a  suita- 
ble age,  they  are  received  into  the  synagogue. 
Many  a  fatherless  child  rises,  in  this  way,  to 
eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  faith  and  humanity  of  his  fathers, 
or  takes  her  honored  and  happy  place  among  the 
daughters  of  Israel. 

Not  merely  children,  but  every  young  man 
and  young  woman,  is  made  to  partake  of  this 
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all-embracing  guardianship  of  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem. An  important  additional  means  of  relief 
comes  ia  the  form  of  loans  under  five  pounds 
(twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars),  without  interest, 
and  of  larger  loans  at  fair  rates.  The  loan- 
offices  are  governed  by  the  rules  ia  Deuteronomy, 
and  resembles  our  pawners'  bank,  and  the  monts 
de  pie'e  of  Europe.  Marriage  portions,  gra- 
tuities to  the  poor  for  festive  occasions,  and 
burial  grants,  are  common  everywhere '  with 
tl  the  chosen  people."  One  touching  feature 
they  can  proudly  claim  as  their  own  :  when  a 
woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  no  matter 
how  bumble  or  little  known  she  may  be,  her 
neighbors  congratulate  her  on  God's  great  good- 
ness, assure  her  of  their  sympathy,  and  pledge, 
with  words  never  known  to  be  broken,  what- 
ever cheer  or  succor  she  may  require.  The 
consequence  is,  more  children  are  favorably 
ushered  into  the  world,  and,  from  this  and  kin- 
dred care  afterwards,  a  larger  proportion  of  in- 
fants reach  the  age  of  five  in  health  and  strength, 
with  this  "  peculiar  people,"  than  with  any 
others  upon  the  globe.  Similar  pains  produce 
equal  advantages  upon  the  general  duration  of 
mature  life  with  the  Hebrews. 

One  person  weekly,  Dr.  Stallard  estimates, 
die's  of  starvation  ia  London  !  Such  a  thing  is 
wholly  unknown  under  the  Jewish  administra- 
tion;  while  imposture,  beggary,  crime  from  the 
pressure  of  want,  and  pauperism  in  all  its  forms, 
are  effectually  prevented.  Sub  committees  have 
special  charge  of  the  sick,  infirm,  aged,  and 
"  casual"  poor.  They  forbid  and  prevent  all 
resort  to  almshouses,  workhouses,  or  the  like; 
and,  though  their  own  charities  are  extended  to 
all  the  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and,  benevolent 
institutions  of  Christian  London,  yet  they  pre- 
fer their  own  provisions  for  their  own  depen- 
dents. Old  age  is  held  in  especial  esteem. 
None  of  the  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
appear  to  be  uncared  for. 

Especially  grateful  are  their  arrangements 
for  th^  sick.  Medical  men,  and  their  allies  of 
the  volunteer  committee,  are  always  ready.  Not 
only  drugs,  medicines,  wines,  and  cordials  are 
supplied,  but  all  the  nameless  necessary  appurte- 
nances cf  the  hospital  or  sick  chamber.  All 
common  calls  are  sure  of  prompt  and  effectual 
attention;  while  in  case  of  epidemics,  like 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  latent  organizing  force  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  field  at  once  with  nurses, 
watchers,  or  assistants,  with  special  supplies  in 
ample  variety  and  abundance.  The  Baroness 
of  Kothsuhild  provides,  at  ber  own  expense,  a 
sick-kitchea,  to  furnish  food  to  fifty  poor  patients 
every  day.  A  graduated  pupil  of  the  girls'  free 
Hebrew  schools  is  chief  cook.  Under  her  are 
sixteen  other  young  Jewesses,  training  in  turn 
for  future  skill  and  usefulness.  In  the  morning, 
the  physician  sends  in  his  orders  for  beef-tea, 
broth,  arrow- root,  j ally,  or  whatever  the  sick, 


the  convalescent,  the  feeble,  or  any  under  his 
treatment,  require  ;  which  is  issued  in  due  time, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  cost  is  considerable, 
and  so  is  the  effect.  "Better  give  up  some  of 
our  dispensaries,"  says  Dr.  Stallard,  "  and  open 
sick  kitchens  instead."  And  every  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  wholesome 
and  suitable  food,  more  than  even  of  medicine, 
for  the  sick  poor,  must  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
importance  of  our  borrowing  this  admirable 
feature,  which  the  Baroness  conducts  with  a 
generous  heart  and  an  open  purse. 

To  sum  up,  in  closing,  a  few  leading  features 
of  the  system  :  First,  it  is  one  of  personal  de* 
votion  to  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  highest 
interests  of  society.  The  Jewish  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  are  drawn  from  their  most  influential 
and  intelligent  members.  Men  and  women  of 
the  best  culture,  ability,  and  rank  gladly  volun- 
teer their  services  as  principals  or  assistants. 

Next,  the  whole  spirit  is  that  of  confidence 
and  respect,  as  well  as  of  affection,  towards 
the  claimant  of  their  bounty.  However  lowly, 
however  poor,  he  is,  still  they  cheerfulbv  con- 
fess the  equal,  the  neighbor  and  brother,  of  the 
lofty  and  the  rich.  He  must  be  so  received 
and  so  treated  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  him- 
self. The  crowning  aim  is  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  self-respect.  De- 
spondency or  despair,  even  any  approach  to 
undue  self-distrust  and  self-depreciation,  de- 
stroys the  best  hope  of  human  peace  and  im- 
provement. 

Again,  the  whole  plan  is  grounded  upon  a 
religious  faith  in  "  the  God  of  their  fathers." 
Each  and  poor  alike  depend  on  that  Will  which 
at  once  divides  and  unites  tbem.  So  they  can 
live  and  work  together  in  humility  and  in  hope, 
neither  unduly  exalted  nor  unduly  depressed. 
One  God,  one  Law,  one  Love,— -admit  that,  and 
every  thing  else  follows  of  itself. 

The  Ministry  at  Large  in  Boston  has,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  been  pursuing  a  series  of 
measures  closely  resembling  those  here  de- 
scribed. This  mission,  inspired  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Channing  and  sustained  by  the  labors 
of  Tuckerman,  was  pre  eminently  due  to  the 
practical  piety  and  philanthropy  of  Henry 
Ware.  As  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover 
Street,  and  a  resident  of  that  section  of  the  city, 
he  yearned  to  render  his  miuisrry  serviceable  to 
the  poor  not  enrolled  in  his  or  in  any  of  our 
parishes.  They  passed  him  daily  in  the  streets; 
they  toiled  and  rested,  suffered  and  sinned,  per- 
chance, beneath  the  shadow  of  his  church- walls, 
— alas  !  only  a  shade  upon  their  path.  His 
own  flock  sufficed  not  for  his  sacred  charge. 
Here  were  neighbors  to  be  loved  and  served 
and  saved,  as  himself  and  as  his  own.  With  a 
noble  band  of  young  men  and  women  to  second 
his  endeavors,  he  established  the  Ministry  at* 
Large.      Two   years   later,   Dr.  Tuckcrmaa 
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entered  the  field  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  which 
have  secured  for  him  the  credit  that  was  really 
due  to  Mr.  Ware.  From  its  commencement  to 
the  present  hour,  the  aim  has  been  to  introduce 
into  the  charities  of  Boston,  and  of  every  place 
provided  with  this  ministry,  all  the  best  features 
of  the  Hebrew  system  in  the  great  metropolis. 
The  visits  from  house  to  house;  the  bounties  of 
I  the  poor's  purse ;  the  chapel  movements,  with 
I  all  their  schools  and  services;  the  two  lead- 
I  ing  branches  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pauperism"  and  the  u  Provident  Asso- 
ciation," with  the  network  of  complementary 
and  subsidiary  instrumentalities  introduced  by 
the  Ministry  at  Large,  or  yet  to  spring  from  it, 
— these  give  an  outline  of  what  we  trust  may  be 
combined  hereafter  in  a  well  arranged  and 
amply  endowed  and  amended  Poor-law  Admin- 
istration, not  for  this  city  alone,  but  ultimately 
for  our  whole  country. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  obituary  column  of  last  week  is  regis- ! 
tered  the  death  of  another  youthful  member  of  [ 
Green  street  Monthly  Meeting,  Mary  K.  Hen-  j 
zey.    It  is  not  our  object  to  add  a  laudatory  1 
notice,  but  we  feel  impelled  to  express  the  de-  i 
sire  that  the  repeated  removals  among  our  be- 
loved  young  people  may  have  the  effect  to  en-  | 
courage  their  companions  to  "  buy  the  Truth," 
which  is  of  more  value  than  gold,  and  abund-  j 
antly  more  to  be  desired  than  hue  gold.    Our  1 
beloved  young  fiiend,  we  believe,  was  one  who  ! 
had  in  a  great,  degree  kept  her  garments  "un-  j 
spotted  from  the  world,"  and  in  the  few  days  of 
suffering  allotted  her,  she  had  not  to  contend  j 
with  the  remorse  consequent  upon  evil-doing,  j 
Like  several  others  near  her  age,  who  have  | 
been  removed  within  a  short  period,  she  had 
pouch  to  attach  her  to  this  life.     %n  only 
daughter  of  fond  parents,  a  favorite  in  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  aud  friends,  she  had  just  fin- 
ished her  scholastic  course  and  was  prepared 
for  the  useful  life  which  appeared  to  be  opening 
before  her.   Her  feelings  responded  to  rhe  calls  i 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  she  promised  to  be 
an  efficient  laborer  in  this  field.    She  has  been 
taken  from  it  all,  aud  we  think  the  great  so- 
lemnity which  overspread  the  unusually  large 
gathering  at  the  time  of  her  funeral,  and  the 
impressive  testimonies  borne  on  that  occasion, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  that  it  is  well 
with  her, — "  well  with  the  child."  A. 


BE  MASTER,  AND  NOT  MASTERED. 

It  is  not  by  regretting  what  is  irreparable 
that  true  work  is  to  be  done,  but  by  making  the 
best  of  what  we  are.  It  is  not  by  complaining 
that  we  have  not  the  right  tools,  but  by  using 
well  the  tools  we  have.  The  wise  and  manly 
way  is  to  look  our  disadvantages  in  the  face, 
and  see  what  can  be  made  of  them. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Having  been  interested  in  reading  the  several 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer relating  to  First-day  Schools,  I  have 
felt  that  a  little  tribute  was  due  from  me.  Hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tion of  one  of  those  schools,  (being  a  co-labor- 
er,) and  beholding  the  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  the  interest  that  they 
themselves  take  in  assembling,  together  with  a 
willingness  to  be  instructed  in  the  ability  that 
is  given,  it  seems  to  me  (to  say  the  least)  that 
it  is  a  Divine  calling,  and  a  want  in  our  Society 
that  needs  to  be  supplied. 

Truly  may  we  admit,  as  has  been  said  by 
T.  W.,  that  parents  are  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  children,  and  it  would  be  cause  of  great 
congratulation,  if  parents  generally  were  careful 
to  collect  their  children  together  on  First-days, 
in  order  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction, 
and  to  tell  them  of  their  experience  in  best 
things.  But  have  we  not  cause  to  believe  this 
great  duty  is  in  many  instances  neglected? 
Having  nothing  in  our  Society  government  to 
require  this  dedication,  only  by  recommenda- 
tion, many  think  themselves  too  weak,  and  this 
weakness  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  until  Friends'  principles  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  many  glide  imperceptibly  away.  But 
our  First  day  schools  will  have  a  tendency  to 
create  an  equilibrium.  Where  all  meet  on  one 
common  'base,  and  for  one  general  cause,  there 
is  a  sympathy  felt,  and  that  social  feeling  will 
be  drawn  out,  whereby  all  will  begin  to  realize 
this  great  truth,  that  they  are  the  children  of 
one  common  Father,  and  that  they  are  seeking 
one  common  interest,  each  other's  good,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  immortal  part. 

A  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  those  of 
religious  experience  is  much  needed,  to  encour- 
age children  to  lay  hold  of  religious  instruction. 
And  the  more  we  meet  together  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  greater  ability  will  be  given  to  act 
under  a  Divine  influence;  and  the  inflowing 
of  Divine  love  will  spread  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
until  there  is  a  bubbling  up  of  the  pure  waters 
of  life,  and  ability  given  to  administer  whole- 
some instruction. 

In  addition  to  Scripture  lessons,  which  meet 
my  approval,  there  will  be  those,  experienced 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
tell  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  them,  and 
how  he  led  them  along  in  their  tender  years, 
which  no  doubt  would  meet  with  a  response  in 
many  a  young  mind.  Strength  would  be  given 
to  surmount  difficulties  that  seem  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  to  be  insurmountable,  and  all 
would  be  comforted  and  all  be  edified.  We 
know  that  early  impressions  are  the  strongest. 
Hence  the  responsibility  resting  on  parents  and 
guardians,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  a  proper 
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manner — to  direct  them  to  the  Fountain  of 
eternal  truth.  The  wise  Solomon  has  left  on 
record  the  following  saying :  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  If  we  concede  this, 
should  we  not  be  in  earnest?  Should  we  not 
come  up  together  as  much  as  practicable — the 
parents  with  the  children  and  the  children  with 
the  parents?  In  unity  there  is  strength.  And 
Ictus  see  if  there  is  not  a  work  for  each  to  do; 
remembering  the  great  truth,  "  he  that  watereth 
himself  also  shall  be  watered;"  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  opened  a  fountain  of  life  that 
would  ,£  well  up  unto  eternal  life."  J.  M.  S. 
West  Branch,  12th  mo.  9th,  1867. 

FRIB  N  D ~&  TNT  E  LLIGElTd  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  21,  1867. 


Note. — Contributors  will  please  take  notice 
that,  to  insure  the  publication  of  an  article,  the 
name  of  the  writer  must  be  given  to  the  Edit- 
ors, although  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  public. 


Public  Charity. — At  this  inclement  season 
we  are  reminded  on  every  hand  of  the  need  of 
remembering  "  the  poor."  The  philanthropist 
is  importuned  for  relief  by  many  who  appear 
to  be  aware  that  the  chilling  blasts  which  con 
geal  the  rivulets  of  the  material  world  have 
the  effect  upon  the  sensitive  heart  to  cause  the 
streams  that  emanate  from  the  genial  fountain 
of  charity  to  flow  more  freely.  Unhappily  the 
gross  impositions  practiced  by  a  class  who 
would  rather  beg  than  work,  and  who  expend 
the  means  thus  obtained  in  a  manner  repulsive 
to  virtue  and  honor,  leads  to  an  embarrassment 
which  often  occasions  the  objects  of  real  charity 
to  be  turned  aside  with  the  impostors.  Still 
there  are  many  who  in  this  uncertainty  feel 
that  if  they  err,  "  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
on  the  side  of  mercy."  The  evil  of  profes. 
sional  begging  continues  to  claim  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  generous  and  humane,  and 
many  efforts  have  been,  and  are  being  made  to 
remedy  it.  Benevolent  associations  exist  not 
only  within  the  various  religious  circles  but 
also  irrespective  of  sectarian  bounds;  and  many 
intelligent  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter, 
devote  much  time  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  real  wants  of  those  upon  whom  charity  is 
bestowed,  and  to  find  employment  for  such  as 
have  strength  and  health  to  labor. 


Many  Friends  are  to  be  found  among  these 
self  sacrificing  workers,  although  the  Soeiety 
provides  for  its  own  members  who  may  require 
pecuniary  aid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  that  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  are  to  be  relieved,  and  "  they  assisted  in 
such  business  as  they  are  capable  of."  Where 
this  advice  or  requirement  is  not  carried  out  en- 
tirely, we  believe  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Society,  so  much  as  the  shrinking  of  individu- 
als from  allowing  their  pressing  needs  to  be 
known.  We  honor  a  disposition  to  maintain 
an  independence  by  self-support;  but  when 
untoward  circumstances  cluster,  as  sometimes 
they  will,  it  then  becomes  the  privilege  of 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  text  that  "he  who  gives 
to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord."  In  connection 
with  this  subject  we  present  our  readers  this 
week  with  a  Review  of  11  London  Pauperism 
among  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  and  a  sketch 
of  the  Jewish  system  of  public  relief,  by  0.  F. 
Barnard,  from  the  Christian  Examiner. 


The  frequent  reception  of  communications 
giving  an  account  of  meetings  in  different  parts  I 
of  the  country,  for  the  commingling  of  Friends, 
old  and  young,  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  improvement,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
there  is  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  the  necessity  of  individual  as  well  as  Society 
effort,  to  support  the  noble  testimonies  of  Truth 
with  which  we  as  a  people  have  been  entrusted. 
We  rejoice  in  the  call  to  labor,  for  verily  "  the 
fields  are  white  unto  harvest."  The  mountain 
around  which  too  many  have  pitched  their  tents 
has  been  encompassed  "long  enough."  The 
command  has  been  given  to  "  move  forward" — 
to  no  longer  rest  in  the  labors  of  our  fathers, 
which  will  avail  no  more  than  the  claim  of  the 
people  formerly,  who  called  Abraham  their 
father,  yet  did  not  the  works  of  Abraham.  One 
generation  passeth  and  another  cometh, — the 
responsibilities  of  the  latter  are  no  less  than 
those  of  the  former.  They  who  were  faithful 
to  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart,  performed  the 
work  of  their  day  and  passed  on  to  a  higher 
and  purer  life.  Those  who  are  now  upon  the 
stage  of  action  are  alike  called  to  follow  the 
guide  which  "  leads  into  all  Truth."  We  are  not 
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to  look  backward,  but  forward  ;  to  press  onward 
"  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  j"  and  unless 
this  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  we  shall  be  likely 
to  miss  our  way  and  be  involved  in  mist  and 
darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  a  deep  concern  with 
us  that  in  the  various  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  to  arouse  from  a  state  of  lethargy 
and  lukewarrnness,  the  eye  may  be  kept  single 
to  the  Light,  that  the  labor  required  may  be 
clearly  discerned,  and  that  nothing  may  be 
allowed  to  weaken  onr  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  grace  of  God,  as  it  is  suffered  to  operate 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  to  cleanse 
from  sin  and  preserve  in  the  way  of  life  ever- 
lasting. 


Married,  at  Dunning's  Creek,  on  the  12th  of 
Niuth  month,  1867,  at  the  bouse  of  Jesse  Blackburn, 
Cuas.  G.  Cleaver,  sod  of  Wm.  and  Keziah  Clever, 
(deceased,)  to  Maria  Blackburn,  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Edith  Blackburn. 

Dird,  on  the  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Eliza  H. 
Crandell,  aged  nearly  69  years. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867, 

at  Bovdentown.  N.  J.,  Aaron  Bellangee,  in  his  85th 
year;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J. 

 ,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1867,  Jonathan  Shoemaker, 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  at  the  recent 
Conference  are  requested  to  meet  in  the  Monthly 
Meeiing  Room,  Rice  St.,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Twelfth  month  27ih,  at  3  o'clock. 

Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 

friends'  fuel  association. 

A  meeting  of  this  organization  will  be  held  this 
(Seventh-day)  evening,  12th  mo.  21st,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  INDIxiNS. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Hem 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  following  memorial  in  relation  to  the 
Aborigines  of  our  country,  resper-tfully  repre- 
sents, that  the  memorialists  are  members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  and  are  representatives,  now  assem- 
bled in  Conference  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  of 
the  Six  Yearly  Meetings,  or  general  Assem- 
blies of  our  People,  whose  members  reside  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Iowa, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  a  very 
long  period,  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  humanity,  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  Indians  of  our  Coun- 
try.   Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Friends 


on  this  continent,  they  have  always  advocated 
and  practiced  a  liberal  and  just  policy  towards 
the  Aborigines.    The  efforts  of  Wm.  Peon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribes  residing  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
received  the  admiration  of  the  world.  These 
efforts  have  been  continued  by  the  Society  to 
the  present  time.    Our  Records  show,  that,  in 
the  winter  of  1795-96,  a  delegation  of  our  peo- 
ple waited  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  whose  particular  care  the  Indians  at  that 
time  were,  acquainting  them  with  the  concern 
of  our  Religious  Society  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
and  in  other  subjects  which  would  tend  to 
their  comfort  and  improvement,  civilization  and 
enlightenment.    The  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, then  in  Philadelphia,  assured  the  dele- 
gation, that  the    benevolent  objects  of  the 
Friends,  as  thus  set  forth,  were  fully  approved 
by  him.    The  Secretary  of  State  also  approved 
of  the  objects  of  Friends,  and  manifested  a  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  promot- 
ing the  Indians'  welfare.    In  pursuance  of  the 
designs  and  concern  of  Friends  thus  officially 
approved,  the  Society  proceeded,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  erect  mills*  at  Waupaghkannetta, 
and  schools  at  that  place,  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  and  other  places  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  at  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany,  in 
the  State  of  New  York."    Our  records  show, 
that  one  of  the  Chiefs  went  into  the  mills  at 
WTaupaghkannetta,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
instruction  in  the  management  of  them,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  and  they  were  placed 
under  his  charge.    In  1804,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  person  placed  among  the  In- 
dians, by  the  Friends,  there  were  raised  on  one 
farm  an  abundance  of  different  kind3  of  vege- 
tables and  other  productions  of  the  garden  and 
field,  and  a  number  of  swine;  and  the  young 
Indian  women  had  learned  to  spin  and  knit ; 
and  when  the  report  was  made,  2d  month  4th, 
1805,  these  young  Indians  were  knitting  yarn 
of  their  own  spinning.    In  1822,  a  tract  of 
land  was  purchased  adjoining  the  Indian  Res- 
ervation at  Waupaghkannetta,  containing  214 
acres,  on  which  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  a  school  house,  and  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family. 
About  twenty  acres  of  the  land  were  cleared, 
and  under  cultivation,  lessening  the  cost  of 
transporting    provisions.     This  improvement 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians.  The 
mills  were  in  good  running  order,  under  the 
management  of  an  Indian. 

Members  of  the  Society,  under  a  religious 
concern,  went  to  reside  amongst  them  in  Ohio 
and  New  York,  to  instruct  them  in  agricultural 


*  Grain  mill  and  saw  mill. 
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pursuits,  the  mechanic  arts,  household  econ- 
omy, and  school  learning;  and  these  labors 
were  continued,  with  marked  and  very  satisfac- 
tory evidences  of  improvement.  Those  tribes 
in  Ohio,  to  whom  our  care  had  been  extended, 
have  since  gone,  or  been  removed  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River ;  aud  those  at  Cattaraugus 
and  Alleghany,  have  become  so  advanced  in 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  as  no  longer  to 
need  our  assistance  and  care. 

These  simple  facts  are  presented,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  that  our  concern  is  one  of 

long  standing,  and  that  you  may  judge  of  its  j  of  policy,  and  to  draw  from  them  lessons  of  ex- 
character  and  its  depth.  This  long  continued  ,  perience  and  instruction  as  guides  for  the  fu- 
and  active  connection  with  the  Indians,  and  the  I  ture.    The  future  is  still  left  to  us;  and  al-; 


personal  acquaintance  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship of  our  ancestors  with  some  of  the  promi- 
nent Chiefs,  as  Red  Jacket,  Little  Turtle,  Five 


According  to  the  census  returns,  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued  towards  these  Indians, 
has  reduced  their  numbers  from  400,764, 
which  was  their  population  in  1850,*  to  83 1,- 
093  which  was  their  population  in  1860,-j*  be-' 
ing  a  decrease  in  the  intervening  period  of  ten 
years,  of  69,671,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  | 
the  Indians  that  existed  in  our  country  at  the  ir0P[j 
time  the  census  of  1850  was  taken  ! 

But,  this  is  now  past.  All  we  can  do  with 
these  facts,  startling  though  they  be,  is  to  make 

them  a  basis  from  which  to  plead  for  a  change  ^ 
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though  fears  exist  in  contemplating  it,  hopes  | 
rise  superior  to  them.  As,  in  the  practice  of 
continued  cruelty  upon  an  individual,  a  point l 
Medals,  Corn  Planter,  and  others,  have  caused  ;  may  be  reached  in  his  injured  physical  system,  f 
us  to  continue  to  be  close  observers  of  the  |  from  which  the  most  unremitted  subsequent 
events  affecting  their  condition,  from  that  time  kindness  cannot  restore  him,  nor  the  most  as~ 
to  the  present.  We  have  felt  much,  but  have  .  siduous  nursing  and  attention  prevent  his  going 
seen  no  way  for  efficient  action.  The  picture  down  to  an  untimely  grave;  so,  continued  in- 
of  the  treatment  of  these  people,  as  drawn  in  justice,  wrongs,  outrages  and  cruelties,  prac-1 
the  Annual  "  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  ticed  by  a-powerfui  nation  upon  a  weak  people, 
Indian  Affairs"  for  the  last  six  years,  in  the  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  restora- 
l'  Defence  of  Commissioner  Bogy,"  the  u  Let-  :  tion  is  impossible,  and  nothing  remain  but  ul ti- 
ters of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Interior  on  mate  extermination  or  extinc?ion. 
the  Fort  Phil  Kearney  Massacre,"*  the  "  Let-  j  But,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  this  point  is  by  '!e,in 
ter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  July  no  means  reached  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  ^''"J 
loth,  1867,  communicating  information  touch-  There  is  great  ground  for  hope,  that  by  the  '0D0' 
ing  the  origin  and  progress  of  Indian  hostilities  government  pursuing  a  kind,  just,  and  liberal: l'zat'° 
on  the  Frontier,"*)"  and  the  -'Report  on  the  policy  towards  them  in  future,  they  may  berltm' 
Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  by  Senator  preserved  and  enlightened;  and  in  order  that tlu^!: 
Loolittle,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Special  Com-   such  humane  policy  may  be  inaugurated  to--Pffl:|!t 

wards  them,  is  the  object  of  this  earnest  andPcI 
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mittee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Jan. 
26th,  1867,  is  one  which  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  characterize.  We  have  viewed  it  over 
and  over,  with  doable  sorrow.    Sorrow  for  the 


solemn  appeal  on  their  behalf.  -m^'] 
A  great  amount  of  evidence  is  afforded  by/seM 
the    Reports    and    Documents  hereinbefore? 
poor,  oppressed,  withering  Indian:  sorrow  for  enumerated  which  you  have  published,  that  t 1C0I1V 
the  Government  that  fails  to  afford  him  better  the  Indians  are  highly  capable  of  civilization! 
protection;  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  and  enlightenment,  and  of  conducting  agricul- 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  who?e  officers,   tural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits, 
agents,  and  employees,  practice  such  injustice,   when  properly  instructed,  protected  and  influ- 
cruelty  and  wrong  upon  them,  as  we  find  there  enced,  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own  support, 
recorded  in  so  great  a  number  of  instances,   but  to  have  a  surplus.  • 

And  then,  the  sad  consequences  that  follow,  in  j  The  followiug  interesting  picture  of  the  lu- 
the  destruction  of  these  poor  people!  As  :  dian  character,  drawn  by  Hon.  John  B.  San-J 
pathetically  stated  by  one  of  their  number,  !  born,  Special  Indian  Commissioner,  and  pub- 
"  Fifty  years  ago,  our  numbers  were  many,  j  lished  by  government,  has  much  in  it  which  is!  e¥e 
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Once,  we  covered  this  gre;  < 


From   highly  suggestive  and  encouraging  : 


East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South,  was  j     "  Seen  in  their  native  state,"  he  says,  "andi1^ 


teir 


the  Red  Man's  Country,  and  the  Red  Man's  before  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  withi 
home.     To-day  we  are  few  in  number.    We  S  civilized  men,  the  Indians  have  many  of  the  feJ  a 
are  fast  dwindling  away  : — falling    like  the   noblest  traits.    They  have  great  love  for  fame  'fe  a 


leaves  of  the  forest,  to  rise  no  more."^ 

*  Senate  Ex.  Does.  Nos.  15  and  16,  39th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

f  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  No.  13,  40th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

J  Letter  from  Enmegahbowh,  of  Minnesota,  an  In- 
dian Missionary,  to  one  of  your  present  Memorial- 
ists. 


and  glory;  great  contempt  for  suffering  and!le|f  I 
death  ;  and  not  one  element  in  their  nature p  e 
that  will  lead  ..them,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  submit  to  any  form  or  condition  of  slavery. 
They  have    quite  correct  and  philosophical1 


*  Census  of  1850,  page  94. 

f  Census  of  I860,  pages  135  and  136. 
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deas  of  government  and  of  laws;  all  have  a 
telief  in  a  future  state,  where  the  conditions 
all  depend  upon  conduct  during  earthly  exist- 
nee  :  they  have  good  powers  of  thought  and 
eason,  and  not  a  few  of  each  tribe  have  the 
are  faculty  of  oratory.    Are  there  not  suffi- 
ient  traits  and  elements  of  character  here,  by 
roper  influence  and  training,  to  develop  into 
I  noble  civilized  race?    They  seem  to  be,  in 
|o  respect,  inferior  to  our  European  ancestors, 
It  and  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Caesar. — 
ihey  are  savage  and  nomadic  ;  so  were  the 
furopean  races.    They  are  warlike  and  brave  ; 
o  were  the  European  races  ;  perhaps  the  latter 
^ere  less  so.    They  are  superstitious  and  re- 
gious  ;  so  were  the  European  races.    They  are 
evengeful ;  so  were  the  European  races:  and 
lere  seems  to  be  nothing  in  their  nature  or 
■  ondition  to  preclude  them  from  civilization, 
liat  might  not  be  found  in  the  nature  and 
ispo.-ition  of  our  ancestors,  except  that  our 
Qcestors,  when  overrun  and  crushed  by  the 
Ionian  power,  submitted  to  the  condition  of 
avery;  whereas  this  race  will  all  die  free, 
ither  than  live  slaves.    It  is  therefore  to  be 
irly  concluded,  when  this  race  is  compared 
ith  any  of  those  who,  from  a  state  of  barbar- 
m,  have  risen  to  civilization,  that  we  find 
em  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  that  there  is 
3thing  in  the  natural  organization  and  coudi- 
on  of  the  Indians  to  preclude  them  from  civ- 
ization  and  mental  culture.    But,  if  their 
tural  organization  and  condition  do  not  pre- 
ude  tbem  from  civilization  and  general  devel- 
pjaent,  then  we  must  be  pursuing  an  erroneous 
)licy,  or  failing  lo  carry  a  policy  which  is 
und  in  itself  into  effect.    For,  the  result  has 
en,  to  drive  an  independent  and  lordly  race 
to  the  condition  of  dependents  and  beggars; 
convert  generous,  grateful,  and  noble  spirits, 
to  craven,  bitter,  and  degraded  souls  ;  to  de- 
ade  and  destroy  the  man,  and  cultivate  and 
jvelop  the  fiend. "* 

Witness  the  advancing  condition  of  the  rem- 
int  of  the  once  powerful  Confederation  of  the 
x  Nations,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  ex- 
bitei  in  the  several  late  reports  of  the  Com- 
issioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  his  report  of 
sfc  year  he  says  :  "  For  the  most  part,  these 
ople  (the  Indians  of  New  York)  are  indus- 
ious  and  intelligent  in  the  care  of  their 
ruis,  and  succeed  in  making  a  fair  living  by 
eir  labor.  Of  mauy  of  them,  it  may  be  said, 
ey  are  not  surpassed  by  the  whites  in  the 
re  and  diligence  with  which  they  pursue 
eir  business,  or  the  success  which  crowns 
eir  efforts,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Annual 
gricultural  Fairs  which  have  been  instituted 
□  ong  them. 

"These  Indians  exhibit  a  great  interest  in 


*  Lifter  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  Senate  Ex. 
>c.  No.  13,  40th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  68. 


the  education  of  their  children;  and,  as  their 
location  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  there  being  twenty-three  schools 
among  them,  containing  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  scholars,  out  of  a  population  of 
under  four  thousand,  a  larger  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  total  population  than  obtains  in 
most  white  communities.  Notwithstanding 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  among  the  Tona- 
wandas,  by  which  forty- four  persons  died,  the 
average  number  of  births  in  the  agency,  tor  the 
past  year,  has  exceeded  the  deaths/'*  so  that 
the  whole  population  is  increasing." 

Governor  Fenton,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
says :  "  These  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  living  upon  reservations,  have  steadily 
increased  in  population  for  the  last  twenty- 
|  five  years,  without  being  indebted  to  immigra- 
|  tion  for  the  result.    This  growth  of  the  Aboy- 
!  iginal  race  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  their 
|  final  extinction  ;  and  their  gradual  improve- 
|  ment  in  intelligence  and  thrift,  even  induces 
I  the  hope,  that  whenever  they  shall  have  con- 
!  formed  to  the  usages  of  civilized  people  in  re- 
I  spect  to  the  marriage  relation,  they  will  be  pra- 
1  pared  to  receive  their  lands,  now  held  in  com- 
|  inon,  as  individual  property,  and  the  principal 
of  their  annuities.    The  motives  which  incite 
I  men  to  acquire  wealth  and  inheritance  for 
;  their  families  would  then  operate  in  the  In- 
j  dians  with  appropriate  effect,  and  they  might 
fitly  receive  and  assume  ail  the  privileges  and 
!  duties  of  the  citizen. 

|  These  facts  and  conclusions  are  of  great  in- 
j  terest  and  significance,  in  the  present  condition 
'  of  the  Indian  question  among  the  tribes  west 
I  of  the  Mississippi.  We  desire  that  our  "  gov- 
ernment may  calmly  weigh  the  result  of  the 
experiment  of  kind  treatment  and  fostering 
care  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York. 
There  are  enough  thousands  of  these  Indians 
to  make  the  experiment  of  real  value;  add  the 
more  so,  because  they  have  been,  and  are, 
divided  into  separate  bands — miniature  nation- 
alities— encompassed  about  with  destructive 
influences,  iu  addition  to  the  inherent  tendency 
in  small  communities  to  become  extinct  from 
the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  and  to 
lose  heart  from  the  numerical  weakness  of  their 
respective  communities.  If  the  New  York  In- 
dians could  live  and  pass  the  crisis,  and  begin 
to  thrive  and  to  increase  in  population,  steadily 
and  permanently,  as  shown  by  tfoe  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the 
census  returns,  and  by  the  message  of  the  Gov- 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
1866,  page  60. 

f  Message  of  Governor  Fenton  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  Jau'y  2d,  1867,  page  26. 
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ernor  of  New  York,  there  can  be  do  ground  for 
despairing  of  like  results  anywhere,  where 
kind  treatment  and  honest  regard  for  their 
rights  can  be  extended  to  the  Indian  race,  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  them  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  such  a  policy."* 

A  change  of  our  Indian  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  being  therefore  evidently 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  humanity, 
justice  and  Christianity,  your  memorialists  so- 
licit your  attention  to  the  four  following  points, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  if  faithfully  acted 
upon  by  those  in  authority,  will  secure  the 
objects  so  ardently  desired  by  all  who  have  re- 
gard for  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
justice — the  dictates  of  Christianity. 

First. — To  restore  peace  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  government  upon  the  most  fair, 
just,  and  liberal  terms  to  thera,  so  as  to  be 
likely  to  secure  from  ail  the  tribes,  their  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  stipulations  entered  into. 
N.  Gr.  Taylor,  the  present  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  dated 
July  12th,  1867,  says  :  "  We  can  have  all  we 
want  from  the  Indians,  and  peace  without  war, 
if  we  so  will,  with  entire  security  upon  all  our 
frontiers,  and  in  all  our  territorial  domain,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  two  days'  expenses  of  the 
existing  war,  to  wit,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars;  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  days; 
and  this  can  be  done  simply  by  retracing  our 
wrong  steps,  and  by  doing  right. Oh  !  in  the 
name  of  ail  that  is  sacred  $  let  this  at  once  be 
done.  Let  the  representatives  of  a  Christian 
nation  immediately  retrace  any  wrong  steps 
which  may  have  been  taken,  and  have  all  their 
transactions  and  intercourse  with  these,  their 
wards,  governed  by  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice  and  kindness,  and  an  honest  regard  for 
their  rights  and  interests,  for  all  time  to  come,  so 
as  to  restore  and  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Second. — Let  the  agents  and  employees  who 
are  sent  to  reside  among  the  Indians,  be  per- 
sons of  high  character  and  strict  morality, 
without  any  regard  to  party  bias  ;  and  let  the 
Indians  be  secured  and  protected  from  intru- 
sion and  encroachment  by  white  settlers,  and 
allow  an  easy  and  prompt  means  of  redress  for 
wrong  and  injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
whites,  through  the  'proceedings  of  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

Third. — A  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude, 
as  the  publications  referred  to  abundantly 
prove,  attends  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  trust  that,  in  your 
wisdom,  sonfe  measure  may  be  devised  to  ren- 
der it  more  prompt  and  efficient,  to  carry  out 


the  benevolent  purposes  of  government,  protect; 
the  Indians  in  their  just  rights,  and  secure 
them  from  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upoil  ^ 
their  reservations,  or  injury  and  abuse  from  theJl  's 
frontier  settlers.  I 

Fourth. — Assign  to  the  Indians  a  number  oj 
fertile  tracts  of  well-watered  country,  as  permel 
nent  reservations,  to  be  solemnly  secured  to  them  [J 
forever,  and  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  liberal 
accommodation  of  the  whole  number  of  Indiana! 
in  all  the  Western  Territories,  to  which  the 


*  Letter  from  Asher  Wright,  the  benevolent  Mis- 
sionary on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservations,  to  your 
memorialists. 

f  Letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior  ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  13,  40th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  4. 
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Indians  shall  be  invited,  and,  by  being  Hberalljj 
furnished  there  with  food,  and  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  induced  to  remove,  and  upon  whici 
all  shall  ultimately  be  collected  who  wish  tfl 
retain  their  tribal  character.  There,  suppl| 
them  well  with  seeds,  stock,  farming  iinpi& 
ments,  and  manufacturing  tools,  and  place 
among  them,  on  these  reservations,  suitable, 
peaceful,  enlightened,  and  conscientious  pea 
sons,  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture,  manufacji 
tures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  household  duties,* um 
as  well  as  in  all  the  necessary  school  learning 
and  protect  them  from  the  intrusion  of  affl  ^ 
others.  Then,  in  a  little  time,  instead  of  the; 
precarious  dependence,  as  at  present,  upon  thjj 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  bear,  in  the  foresSI 
for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  famjj 
lies,  they  would  have  the  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  , 
the  swine  in  their  fields  at  home,  whence  tbej J 
can  be  at  any  time  procured.  This  is  th<jii 
present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Western! 
New  York,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  thiji 
memorial,  (and  to  which  statement  we  particiw 
larly  solicit  attention,)  who,  but  comparatively! 
a  few  years  ago,  gave  no  more  promise  of  ioj 
provement,  or  of  their  present  advanced  col] 
dition,  than  do  now  the  various  tribes  west  oto 
the  Mississippi  river.  Here  is  positive  grouncii 
on  which  to  rest  the  feeling  of  great  encourage-e 
ment  and  hope. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  respectfully 
and  earnestly  crave,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  io 
whom  the  Indiau  trusts,  and  unto  whom  th«i 
white  man  prays,  may  so  enlighten  the  under; 
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standings,  and  imbue  the  hearts  of  all  witfe 


humanity,  justice  and  mercy,  that  our  people 
and  the  remnant  of  our  red  brethren,  may,  irii 
all  the  future,  live  in  harmony,  peace,  anc 
love,  and  mutually  practice  truth,  justice  and 
kindness  towards  each  other,  and  thus  glorify 
our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  and  invite  a  com 
tinuauce  of  His  blessings  to  us,  to  our  belovec 
country,  and  to  our  posterity.  Amen. 

Postscript. — In  promoting  the  welfare  o 
the  Indians,  and  fulfilling  the  benevolent  m 
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tentions  of  the  government  towards  them,  sue! 
services  as  we  may  be  able  to  render  will  bo 
given  without  receiving  any  pecuniary  retunl 
from  either  the  nation  or  the  Indians. 
,  Signed  by  a  number  of  Friends  and  by 

Ben  J.  Hallo  well;  Secy  of  Conf 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  11. 

Dresden,  Sept.  17th. 
4 1  The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  more  than  any  na- 
nm  since  the  Roman,  rests  for  the  principle 
I  its  nationality  upon  war.    In  Berlin  every 
■  an  must  serve,  and  some  years  of  his  life  must 
^1  given  to  military  drill;  this  drill  is  very  se- 
•«re.    Since  the  Northern  Confederation  was 
Irmed  under  the  lead  of  Prussia,  this  rule  has 
|  tended  over  all  the  States  within  its  limits, 
Id  Hamburgh  was  groaning  under  it  when  I 
lis  there.   Hitherto  its  military  force  has  been 
Jfiply  made  up  by  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were 
lid  for  their  work,  but  now  the  richest  citizeus 
list  yield  their  sons,  and  they  must  fight  the 
jemies  of  the  Confederation  whenever  called 
T  Prussia.    I  passed  by  the  drilling  ground, 
|d  saw  some  of  the  exercises.    They  were  ter- 
|)le  to  witness.   A  lady  who  was  with  me,  and 
1 10  was  well  acquainted  with  anatomy  through 
la  study  of  Dr.  Lewis'  free  gymnastics,  ex- 
■essed  the  greatest  indignation.    I  heard  that 
1  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  now  belongs  to 
Je  Bund,  soldiers  had  hanged  themselves  be- 
•Ise  they  could  not  perform  the  exercises  re- 
Mired  by  the  Prussian  drill.    Since  I  came  to 
Jfesdeu  I  have  seen  a  young  man,  (a  sculptor, 
■d  the  only  son  of  the  greatest  sculptor  here,) 
lo  was  giving  promise  to  excel  his  father,  and 
lose  delicate  appearance  excited  my  interest, 
■vas  told  that  this  terrible  Prussian  law  had 
len  him  from  his  studio  and  put  him  into 
■e  barracks  for  a  year,  and  that  in  practising 
■3  exercises,  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in 
I  breast.    Through  the  greatest  interest,  ex 
led  by  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  friends 
■  this  young  artist's  father,  a  respite  had  been 
luted  him,  for  his  recovery;  the  time  has 
■arly  expired,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  return 
:|  the  exercises,  which  every  one  thinks  will 
Ive  fatal  to  him.  But  the  Prussian  authorities 
j  afraid  that  indulgence  would  lead  to  relaxa- 
n  of  discipline,  and  rather  than  this,  some 
es  must  be  sacrificed  ;  and  here  is  to  be  sacri- 
ed  perhaps  the  most  promising  genius  in 
xony.  We  know  this  case,  but  it  shows  what 
happening  in  hundreds  of  instances  that 
ver  meet  the  world's  ear.    I  was  told  that 
mbers  of  professional  men  were  compelled  to 
'  ive  their  professions  and  live  in  the  barracks 
•  three  years  at  their  own  expense.  I  cannot 
nk  that  a  plan  for  uniting  Germany  which 
ojects  it  to  a  military  despotism,  can,  in  the 
d,  be  good ;  but  some  say  that,  as  Prussia 
s  a  public  school  system  that  compels  every 
'    ild  in  the  kingdom  to  be  educated,  and  as 
is  political  compulsion  is  modified  in  its  effect 
the  genial  methods  which  intelligence  has 
pplied  to  the  actual  teachers,  the  future  of 
ussia  must  be  the  development  of  free  insti- 

,  tiODS. 


I  spent  one  day  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  which 
is  most  valuable  as  a  school  for  general  culture, 
and  is  free  to  the  people,  who  really  do  frequent 
it.  It  forms  part  of  the  Museum,  which  also 
contains  a  very  large  sculpture  gallery,  and  a 
great  number  of  antiquities  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially from  Egypt.  The  buildings  themselves 
are  elaborate  pieces  of  architecture,  frescoed 
within  and  without  by  the  best  modern  artists, 
whose  works  are  also  in  the  galleries.  This 
Museum  was  begun  by  Frederic  II.,  and  finished 
by  Frederic  William  IY.,  which  facts  are'duly 
engraved  on  the  outside;  but  the  only  work  of 
art  in  Berlin  which  awakened  any  feeling  in 
me  was  the  Mausoleum  at  Charlottenberg, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Louisa  and 
Frederic  William  III.  A  full  length  figure  of 
each  is  carved  in  marble  upon  their  sarcophagi, 
which  stands  under  cover  of  a  little  temple 
facing  an  altar,  over  which  is  a  statue  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  also  in  marble,  and  on  each  side 
are  portrayed  in  fresco  the  same  king  and  queen 
kneeling,  and  offering  Him  their  crowns.  By 
the  side  of  each  sarcophagus  is  a  candelabra, 
the  pedestal  of  one  representing  the  three 
Fates,  that  of  the  other  the  three  Graces,  or 
else  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  (I  could  not  de- 
termine which.)  This  marble  room  is  lighted 
by  colored  glass  windows,  which  pour  a  violet 
light  upon  the  marble;  and  as  this  color  is  the 
symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  in  beautiful  taste. 
The  dust  that  was  once  the  living  bodies  of  the 
two  sovereigns  does  not  lie  under  the  sarcophagi, 
but  under  the  vestibule,  on  whose  floor  are  cut 
their  names,  &c.  An  old  gentleman  who  was 
present  while  I  was  there,  and  who  had  seen 
the  queen  in  1803,  said  that  her  likeness  was 
perfect. 

I  took  one  day  for  Potsdam,  but  had  time  to 
see  only  the  New  Palace,  (built  by  Frederic  the 
Great,)  Sans  Souci,  and  the  Church  of  Peace, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
royal  family  go  for  public  worship  when  they 
are  at  the  palaces.  There  is  a  room  ia  the  New 
Palace  entirely  covered  with  shells, — the  walls, 
ceiling  and  furniture;  it  is  very  curious,  and 
must  have  been  exceedingly  expensive.  At 
Sans  Souci,  we  saw  the  chair  in  which  the  great 
Frederic  died  ;  also,  the  only  portrait  for  which 
he  ever  sat,  and  in  both  palaces  were  his  books, 
in  glas3  case3,  and  articles  of  furniture  that  he 
had  used.  Sans  Souci  is  but  one  story  high, 
but  the  woods,  gardens  and  orangerie  are  the 
glory  of  these  palaces;  otherwise  they  are  in- 
ferior in  the  splendor  of  their  ornamentation  to 
the  French  palaces,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
answers  to  the  spells  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  These 
palaces  are  kept  in  order  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, drawn  of  course  from  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  whose  labor  is  coined  into  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  few,  and  who  do  not 
enjoy  these  things  themselves,  though  it  is  true 
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that  they  are  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  people,  such  as  can  pay  the  few  groschen 
expected  by  the  servants  who  show  them.  My 
guide  said  that  these  servants  grow  rich  upon 
the  fees,  however.  If  our  Americans  who  come 
to  see  these  things  would  feel  that  they  too 
could  have  all  this  beauty  and  splendor,  but 
only  under  the  conditions  of  our  constitutional 
equality,  giving  scope  to  a  free  activity  of  all 
classes  of  society  towards  the  same  end  of  en- 
joying life  with  others,  European  travel  would 
do  nothing  but  good.  A  young  American  girl, 
who  had  had  a  truly  liberal  Christian  education, 
after  describing  the  galleries  of  Florence  in  a 
letter,  and  expressing  ecstatic  delight  in  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  human  being  was  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Creator  so  far  as  to  create 
such  beauty,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  when  I  grow 
up,  {,  too,  will  give  my  life  to  lifting  up  the 
ieeble -minded  and  enlightening  the  ignorant." 
I  have  not  remembered  the  exact  words,  but  her 
aspiration  impressed  me,  which  was  not  to  make 
beautiful  pictures  and  statues,  but  to  portray  the 
highest  effect  of  these  for  those  who  could  not 
do  it  for  themselves.  To  bless  humanity,  to 
universalize  its  divinest  enjoyments,  this  is  the 
true  impulse  of  art,  and  eveu  mechanical  art  has 
this  effect..  I  look  forward  ro  the  time  when 
the  progress  of  machinery  shall  save  all  men 
from  swinking  toil,  and  leave  their  energies  free 
to  do  what  neither  electricity  nor  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  or  any  other  unintellectual  force,  is 
competent  to  do.  But  the  moral  and  religious 
status  of  man  is  not  yet  such  a  union  of  power, 
wisdom  and  love  as  would  make  it  safe  for  hira 
to  have  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  his  command. 
It  is  only  when  the  image  of  God  is  produced 
in  universal  humanity,  that  individual  men 
shall  nod  their  word  is  sterling  in  nature. 

Here  I  am  in  Dresden,  where  the  finest  pic- 
ture gallery  in  the  world  is  thrown  open  to  all 
the  people  gratis,  four  days  in  the  week;  and 
though  the  luxuries  of  life  are  cheaper  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  the  govern- 
ment is  felt  at  every  turn.  There  are  laws  for 
every  movement,  and  if  one  breaks  them  inad- 
vertently, which  a  stranger  is  very  apt  to  do, 
the  result  is  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  I  should  think  the  chief  revenue  of 
the  government  to  be  from  fines.  I  am  obliged 
to  pay  about  twenty-five  cents  for  the  privilege 
of  hiring  a  room  in  Dresden  for  a  month,  and 
while  here  am  subject  to  all  the  vexatious  laws 
of  the  municipality.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  under  a  government 
that  circumscribes  my  will.  At  home,  I  never 
thought  of  government  but  as  the  protector  of 
my  liberty.  There,  government  embodies  love; 
here,  power.  The  necessity  the  European  gov- 
ernments find  themselves  under  of  providing 
amusements  for  the  people,  shows  that  they  feel 


their  weakness.  These  Saxons,  instead  of  stay-*  f 
ing  in  their  poor  homes  after  the  hours  of  laboi  B 
are  over,  and  brooding  upon  their  wrongs,  arei  A 
beguiled  with  amusements  that  lull  their  anxie*,  Ji 
ties  and  preclude  revolutionary  plans.  Energy)  J 
is  taken  out  of  their  wills  by  such  means.  ilL«t| 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  for  to-morrovvi|  jj 
we  die;"  and  it  would  seem  that  they  concerm  a 
themselves  little  as  to  what  will  come  to  theirl  1 
posterity  after  they  do  die.  It  is  the  true  voca-J  1 
tion  and  highest  art  of  men  to  make  society,  and;  J, 
a  race  degenerates  when  it  is  not  consciously] 
doing  this.  That  which  gives  life  to  Americans]  ^ 
is  this  consciousness  of  making  society,  and  it.  | 
supplies  the  want  of  other  means  of  culture]  0! 
which  the  Germans  possess.  When  they  (the';  0! 
Germans)  shall  have  added  this  power  to  whatj  jj| 
they  already  have,  what  a  great  nation  theyj 
will  be  !  |  F 

Some  persons  told  me  that  with  all  my  love-  u 
of  art,  when  I  came  to  Europe  I  should  feel-  k 
more  reconciled  to  authority  and  less  over-zeal  fi 
ous  for  liberty,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  see  that  th^  Al 
age  of  the  fine  arts  has  passed  away,  and  there!  ^ 
is  no  more  creation,  because  authority,  not  libl  I 
erty,  is  the  spirit  of  the  time.  I  am  reading 
Hermann  Grimm's  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  anc 
I  see  he  makes  him  the  creator  of  rnidiseval  art 
and  ascribes  the  grand  scope  of  his  genius  1 
his  love  of  liberty,  which  was  pure  and  ideal 
though  he  was  beguiled  by  circumstances  ta  J^' 
actually  serve  the  Medici  rather  thau  the  liberty 
ty  of  Florence.  But  subjectively  he  was  noblj;^, 
free,  and  all  his  great  works  are  shown  bvj^ 
Grimm  to  be  embodiments  of  an  Ideal  Fret  (Ti 
Italy.  pmf 

The  contrast  between  Berlin  and  Dresden  ii 
very  great;  the  latter  lies  beautifully  on  thn 
Elbe,  the  new  city  being  the  residence  of  rhti 
nobility,  who  live  in  pretty  houses,  on  widnjbi 
streets.   It  has  an  air  of  repose  which  contrastt 
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strongly  with  Berlin.    The  people  are  hospitaa !ai!1 


ble  to  strangers.  There  are  three  hundret 
American  families  here,  on  an  average,  in  th* 
winter.  It  contains  fine  schools  for  both  boyf 
and  girls.  The  Polytechnic,  for  boys,  has  afiv 
years'  course,  and  private  instruction  can  bo 
procured  of  excellent  quality.  E.  P.  P 
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KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Oae  bid  me  turn  aside, 
Saying  He  had  a  message  I  could  hear  ' 
Best  in  some  quiet  place;  but  as  I  went 
1  heard  the  busy  voices  of  the  world, 
And,  listening  to  them,  answered  in  my  pride 
That  I  had  ears  for  both,  and  was  intent 
On  keeping  all  my  old  companions  near. 

He  called  me  once  again, 
Pleading  that  H6  had  precious  things  to  say, 
Which  He  desired  that  I  should  understand; 
Things  which  He  might  not  teil  to  other  men. 
T  said,  that  if  I  were  too  long  away 
I  could  not  join  my  company,  and  then 
Should  lose  my  place  of  honor  in  the  land. 
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He  told  me  I  was  ill ; 
That  He  this  time  had  chosen  for  his  call 
Because  He  saw  my  labor  was  too  much, 
And  that  I  greatly  needed  lo  be  still. 
I  answered  I  wa3  strong  enough  for  all 
That  I  bad  planned  that  morning  to  fulfil  ; 
And  so  again  shook  off  His  gentle  touch. 

And  yet  I  suffered  sore  ; 
My  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping  all  the  night; 
A  heavy  burden  preyed  upon  my  mind  ; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  long  w»y  before; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  dark  way  behind  ; 
Glad  morning  could  not  bring  my  spirit  light; 
The  way  of  hope  and  peace  I  could  not  find. 

I  am  grown  wiser  now, 
And  sadder,  with  the  knowledge  of  my  loss 
Of  all  the  holy  words  I  might  have  learned, 
Of  counsels  whose  sweet  comfort  would  not  cease, 
Oh,  if  alone  with  Him,  I  had  but  turned, 
Bad  bowed  in  meekness  'neath  the  Cross, 
And  found  it  change  to  blessing  and  to  peace! 

He  is  not  far  away; 
For  still,  at  intervals,  I  hear  His  voice  ; 
I  hear  His  footsteps  coming  to  my  door, 
Sound  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  day. 
Enter,  0  Lord!    Oh,  speak  to  me  once  more, 
And  1  will  list  each  word  that  Thou  canst  say 
As  humbly  as  a  child — and  will  rejoice. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 
BY  JEAN  1NGEL0W. 

Thy  kingdom  come, 
heard  a  S^er  cry  :  "  The  wilderness, 
The  solitary  place, 

hall  yet  be  ^lad  for  Rim,  and  He  shall  bless, 
Thy  kingdom  come)  with  his  revealed  face, 
he  forests  ;  they  shall  drop  their  precious  gum, 
nd  shed  for  Him  their  balm  ;  and  he  shall  yield 
he  grandeur  of  his  speech  to  charm  the  field, 
hen  all  the  soothed  winds  shall  drop  to  listen 

(Thy  kingdom  come)  ; 
omforted  waters  waxen  calm  shall  glisten 
(rith  bashful  tremblement  beneath  His  smile  ; 

And  echo  ever  the  while 
ha!!  take,  and  her  awful  joy  repeat, 
he  laughter  of  his  lips — (Thy  kingdom  comf) 
.nd  hills  that  sit  apart  shall  be  no  longer  dumb  ; 

No,  they  shall  shout  and  shout, 

aining  their  lovely  loyalty  along  the  dewy  plain 

And  valleys  round  Kbout. 
.nd  all  the  well-contented  land,  made  sweet 

With  flswers  she  opened  at  His  feet, 
hall  answer  :  and  make  the  welkin  ring, 
.nd  tell  it  to  the  stars,  shout,  shout  and  sing  ; 

Her  cup  being  full  to  thf*  brim, 

Her  poverty  made  rich  with  Him. 
fer  yearning  satisfied  to  the  utmost  sum — 
lift  up  thy  voice,  0  Earth,  prepare  thy  song, 

It  shall  not  yet  be  long; 

ift.  up,  0  Earth,  for  He  shall  come  again, 

by  Lord  ;  and  He  shall  reign,  and  He  shall  reign- 

Thy  kingdom  come." 


[Correspondence  of  the  San  Francisco  Alta  California.] 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 
Tow  they  Till  the  Land— Streets  and  Street  Traveling 
— Arrival  of  a  Dairnio. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  natives  around 
Tokohania  is  agriculture.    I  think  that  the 
apanese  make  even  more  out  of  their  land  than 
he  Chinese.    Of 'course  rice  is  the  principal 


staple  of  food,  and  although  they  raise  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  this  article,  it  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  consequent- 
ly a  large  quantity  is  imported  from  China  and 
India.    In  traveling  through  the  country  of 
Japan  the  traveler  will  very  often  see  what  to 
him  appears  a  waste  piece  of  land — uncultivated 
and  unemployed — hut  in  truth  there  is  very  little 
land  that  is  not  under  cultivation.    The  Jap- 
anese seem  to  have  an  idea  that  to  raise  one 
article  on  one  piece  of  land  for  any  length  of 
time  tends  to  exhaust  its  fruitive  powers;  con- 
sequently, after  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  for 
some  time  with  edible  crops,  the  farmer  will 
often  plant  it  with  trees,  in  the  meantime  cul- 
tivating another  tract,  and  by  the  time  he 
wishes  to  cultivate  his  first  piece  asrain  he  has 
got  a  good  piece  of  timber  land.    This  system 
certainly  enables  the  farmer  to  get  the  most  out 
of  his  land.    Indeed,  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  not 
only  for  his  support,  but  for  all  his  rents  and 
tithes,  which  are  paid  not  in  money,  but  in  kind 
— mostly  rice;  and  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  esti- 
mated, not  at  so  many  itziboos  (a  Japanese  coin 
worth  about  a  third  of  a  dollar),  but  at  so  many 
piculs  (133  pounds)  of  rice.    Besides  rice, 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of  peas,  beans 
and  wheat  grown,  besides  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  also  grown, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  the  slightest  flavor 
to  them,  except  the  potato,  which  is  tolerable; 
but  this  latter  is  only  grown  in  small  quantities. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  is  also  grown  in 
Japan,  but  I  never  could  discover  the  slightest 
taste  to  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  orange,  which  is  procurable  only  in  win- 
ter.   Their  apples  are  large,  and  the  sight  of 
them  would  make  one's  mouth    water  with 
desire;  but  one  might  as  well  endeavor  to  eat 
soaked  pine  shavings,  for  they  are  hard,  griUy 
and   tasteless.     The    people   also  are  great 
gardeners,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  flowers,  of 
which  almost  every  variety  is  grown  in  the 
country;  but  although  fine  to  look  upon,  they  are 
almost  totally  devoid  of  smell.     Some  of  the 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Yokohama  are  very 
fine  and  tastefully  laid  out.    The  implements 
used  by  the  Japanese,  both  in  their  agricultural 
jfel  -mechanical  pursuits,  are  very  similar  to 
those  used  in  China. 

In  mechanical  arts  I  do  not  think  they  are 
superior  to  the  Chinese,  except  in  their  bronze 
castings.  In  this  latter  and  the  manufacture 
of  lacquerware  they  are  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  nation.  In  their  minutest  figures,  espe- 
cially of  birds  or  insects,  they  are  exceedingly 
true  to  nature,  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 
These  manufactures  are  mostly  carried  on  at 
Yeddo  and  Osaka. 

The  streets  of  a  Japanese  town  present  an 
appearance  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting.  The 
shops  being  all  open,  one  can  see  right  through. 
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You  generally  find  the  shopkeepers  resting  by 
sitting  on  their  heels — a  position  which  seems 
perfectly  comfortable  to  them,  but  one  which  I 
was  glad  to  quit  after  giving  it  a  trial  of  about 
two  seconds.  They  will  cordially  invite  you  in, 
and  are  not  at  all  set  back  if,  after  inspecting 
every  article  in  their  shop,  you  leave  without 
purchasing  anything.  The  streets  have  not 
that  crowded  appearance  which  they  have  in 
China,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  much  wider. 
But  there  is  a  horrible  din  kept  up  ail  the  time, 
which  is  anything  but  pleasant,  by  the  coolies 
transporting  merchandise.  In  China  this  is 
done  by  suspending  the  article  to  be  carried 
either  on  the  middle  of  the  pole,  when  it  is 
carried  by  two  coolies,  or  dividing  it  and  placing 
a  portion  on  either  end,  when  one  man  can 
carry  it  by  balancing  it  ©n  his  shoulders.  But 
in  Japan  it  is  transported  on  handcarts.  These 
are  large  trucks,  with  two  massive  wooden 
wheels,  that  look  as  cumbersome  and  clumsy  as 
you  please.  Four  coolies  generally  attend  one 
— two  in  front  and  two  behind — and  they  keep 
up  this  meaningless,  monotonous  chant  to  keep 
lime.  Now  and  again  you  see  an  itinerant  hawk- 
er with  a  small  gong  in  his  hand,  which  he 
strikes  at  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  his  wares.  But  what  is  this  that 
is  being  carried  through  the  streets  at  rather  a 
rapid  rate,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  half-dressed 
coolies,  two  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear?  It 
looks  like  a  small  sized  dry  goods  box.  But  it 
isn't.  It  is  a  norimon — a  Japanese  carriage — 
and  there  is  actually  a  human  being  cooped  up 
therein.  Upon  inspecting  it  I  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  a  man  or  woman  could  rest  therein 
more  than  five  minutes.  They  are  about  four 
feet,  in  length  and  three  in  height,  and  are  more 
fit  for  cages  to  transport  wild  animals  than  for 
the  means  of  human  locomotion.  When  Sir 
Rutherford  Aleock,  H.  B.  M.  Minister,  once 
went  from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama  in  one  of  these 
norimons,  he  says  that  when  he  got  out  it  took 
him  some  time  to  find  out  that  he  had  not  been 
baked;  and  nothing  could  induce  him  ever  to 
travel  again  in  a  similar  vehicle. 


ITEMS. 

The  Revenue  Commissioner's  Report  last  year 
Stated  that  the  inen  employed  in  the  glass  works  and 
steel  factories,  in  Pittsburg,  have  averaged  eight 
dollars  a  day  wages.  This  statement  startles  a  Bos- 
ton paper,  which  asks:  Are  not  tariffs  too  high 
when  they  give  to  the  day  laborer  wages  as  large  as 
the  salaries  the  Governors  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  more  than  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  can 
obtain  for  years  in  any  profession  ?  If  pay  depends  on 
useful  work,  we  think  that  the  man  who  earns  his 
money  by  hard  labor  deserves  quite  as  much  as  either 
Governors,  Congressmen  or  graduates.  A  great  trou- 
ble in  this  country  is  that  too  many  people  try  to  live 
without  work  ;  and  that  whilst  professions  and  stores 
are  overstocked,  and  there  are  about  twenty  times  as 
many  politicians  as  there  is  any  nece-sity  for,  the 


useful  trades  are  neglected  by  youDg  men  choo^in^ 
callings  in  life. — Ledger. 

A  recent  hydrograpbic  survey  of  Maine  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Androscoggin, 
Kennebeck  and  Penobscot  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  Mississippi  at  Lake  Itaska,  although  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  former  river  to  the 
sea  is  less  than  200  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  that 
Umbagog  lake  is  1256  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
Moosehead  107,  and  that  the  water  power  of  the 
State  is  practically  unlimited. 

Machine  Belting  is  now  being  manufactured  of 
paper  by  a  firm  in  Dalton,  Massachusetts.  This 
belting  is  reported  to  be  in  use  in  several  New  Eng- 
land mills,  and  the  Palton  manufacturer  has  made 
a  paper  belt  seventy- five  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
wide.  The  paper  belling  is  said  to  have  all  the 
merits  of  leather  and  some  advantages. 

The  French  Government  contemplate  a  new  and 
vast  project,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  that  nation.  This  is  to  enlarge 
the  Canal  Deux  Mers,  so  that  large  vessels  may  pass 
directly  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an, without  passing  under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  of 
Gibraltar.  At  present  the  canal  connects  with  the 
Garonne  River,  at  Toulouse,  and  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Agde ;  the  river  reaching  the  ocean 
near  Bordeaux  completing  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion. In  order  to  fill  the  canal  when  it  is  enlarged, 
it  is  proposed  to  intercept  the  innumerable  mountain 
streams,  from  the  Pyrenees  and  mountains  of  Au- 
vergene,  and  imprison  them  in  huge  reservoirs, 
whence  the  water  can- be  drawn  as  needed. — Scien- 
tific American. 

The  Paris  Presse  relates  the  discovery,  in  one  of 
the  mines  of  Portugal,  of  an  old  wheel  which  wag 
doubtless  employed  by  the  Romans  to  raise  water  in 
the  operation  of  draining  the  mine.    It  is  well 
known  that  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Romans  sur- 
passed in  extent  any  of  those  of  modern  times.  As 
that  great  people  bad  not  the  use  of  either  steel  or 
gunpowder,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  raise 
water  over  a  ledge,  where  modern  engineers  would  I 
carry  it  right  through.    In  some  of  the  mines  were  j 
dug  draining  galleries  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  j 
but  in  some  places  the  water  was  raised  by  wheels  j 
to  carry  it  over  the  rocks  that  crossed  the  drift.  I 
Eight  of  these  wheels  have  recently  been  discovered  j 
by  the  miners,  who  are  now  working  the  same  old 
mines.    It  is  supposed  that  these  wheels  cannot  be  J 
less  than  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  years  old,  I 
and  the  wood  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  I 
owing  to  the  immersion  in  water  charged  with  the  j 
salts  of  copper  and  iron.    The  water  was  raised  by  I 
one  wheel  into  a  basin,  from  which  it  was  elevated/' 
another  stage  by  the  second  wheel,  and  so  on  for  j 
eight  stages. 

The  German  Railways  have  adopted  a  new  sys-  j 
tern  for  heating  cars  on  railways.  At  a  conference 
of  the  railway  managers  of  the  North  German  I 
Bund,  some  time  ago,  it  was  agreed  to  warm  the 
passenger  cars  on  all  the  lines,  beginning  as  soon 
as  the  cold  weather  sets  in  this  winter;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  special  car,  containing  the  heating 
apparatus,  will  be  placed  immediately  next  to  the 
locomotive  of  every  train,  from  which  pipes  will 
convey  a  continual  circulation  of  hot  water  through 
the  whole  train.  Inside  the  cars  these  pipes  are 
made  of  copper,  which  will  communicate  with  the 
other  cars  by  short  lengths  of  India-rubber  pipes, 
fitting  in  by  means  of  screw  metal  heads.  Ventila- 
tors in  the  interior  of  the  compartments  enable  the  I 
passengers  to  regulate  the  temperature  so  as  to  suit, 
their  convenience. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PEN1NGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  659.) 

"Not  long  after  he  had  returned  to  Kent 
his  own  native  county,  Susses,  was  in  danger 
from  the  Cavalier  party,  which  had  taken  Ar- 
undel, and  fortified  the  town  and  castle.  Sir 
William  Walker  was  commander-in-chief  against 
them,  his  assistance  having  been  sought  by  the 
associated  counties.  My  husband  looked  upon 
this  engagement  as  a  particular  service  to  his 
own  county,  and  with  great  freedom  went  to 
Arundel,  where  they  had  a  long  siege  before 
the  town.  After  they  had  taken  it,  they  be- 
sieged the  castle ;  it  was  very  difficult  service, 
but,  being  taken,  he  and  Colonel  Moriey  had 
the  government  of  the  castle  committed  to  them. 
A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  calenture,  a  disease 
that  was  then  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  town 
and  castle,  seized  upon  him  in  his  quarters 
near  Arundel  j  from  whence,  in  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  he  sent  for  me  to  London  to 
come  to  him.  This  was  very  difficult  for  me 
to  accomplish,  it  being  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  our  second  child.  The  waters  being 
up  at  Newington  and  several  other  places,  we 
were  forced  to  row  in  a  boat  on  the  highway, 
and  take  the  things  out  of  the  coach  into  the 
boat  with  us.  Springs  were  fastened  to  the 
bridles  of  the  horses,  and  they  swam  over  and 
brought  the  coach  with  them.  The  coachmen 
were  so  sensible  of  all  the  difficulties  and  the 
badness  of  the  way  between  London  and  Arun- 
del, at  that  time  of  the  year,  that  in  all  the 


neighboring  streets  they  refused  to  «ome  with 
me.  Only  at  , length  one  widow  woman,  who 
kept  a  coach  for  hire,  and  had  taken  a  deal  of 
our  money,  undertook  to  let  her  servant  go, 
even  though  he  should  hazard  the  horses.  So 
I  gave  him  a  very  great  price  (twelve  pounds) 
to  carry  me  down,  with  liberty  to  return  whether 
I  was  with  him  or  not,  within  a  day's  time.  It 
was  a  very  tedious  journey ;  we  were  benighted, 
and  in  the  dark  overthrown  into  a  hedge. 
When  we  got  out,  we  found  there  was  on  the 
other  side  hardly  room  to  get  along,  for  fear  of 
falling  down  a  very  steep  precipice,  where  we 
would  have  been  all  broken  to  pieces.  We  had 
no  guide  with  us  but  he  who  had  come  to  me 
with  the  message  from  my  husband,  who  riding 
on  a  white  horse,  we  could  see  him  on  before. 
Coming  to  a  garrison  late  at  night,  we  had  to 
stop  the  coach  to  give  the  commander  notice  by 
firing  a  gun,  which  was  done  by  the  sentinel. 
The  colonel  came  down  immediately  to  invite 
me  to  stay  ;  and  to  encourage  me,  said  my  hus- 
band was  likely  to  mend,  beseeching  me  not  in 
my  situation  to  run  such  a  hazard.  The  coach- 
man, being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  still  to  fre 
undergone,  would  needs  force  me  to  lodge  in 
the  garrison,  saying  his  Worses  would  not  hold 
out.  To  which  I  replied  that  I  was  to  pay  for 
all  the  horses  if  they  suffered,  and  that  I  was 
resolved  not  to  go  out  of  the  coach  unless  it 
broke  down,  until  it  came  so  near  the  house 
,  that  I  could  compass  it  on  foot.  So,  seeing  my. 
'  resolution,  he  pushed  on. 
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"  When  we  came  to  Arundel  we  saw  a  most 
dismal  sight — the  town  depopulated — the  win- 
dows all  broken  from  the  firing  of  the  great 
gUns — the  soldiers  making;  use  of  the  shops  and 
iuwer  rooms  for  stables,  and  no  light,  in  the 
town  but  what  came  from  the  stables.  We 
passed  through  the  town  on  to  his  quarters. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house  the 
horses  came  to  a  stand  still.   As  we  could  not  see( 
the  reason  of  it,  we  sent  the  guide  forward  for 
a  light  and  assistance.    Upon  which  the  report 
reached  my  husband  that  I  was  come;  but  he 
assured  them  they  were  mistaken,  that  he  knew 
I  could  not  come,  in  the  situation  I  was  in. 
Still  they  affirmed  that  I  had  certainly  come. 
4  Then/  said  he,  'raise  me  up  in  the  bed,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  see  her  when  she  enters/ 
But  the  wheel  of  the  coach  having  pitched 
close  into  the  root  of  a  tree,  it  was  some  time 
before  it  could  be    loosened.    It  was  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  when  I  arrived  ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  put  my  foot  into  the  hall,  from  which  the 
stairs  ascended  to  his  chamber,  I  heard  his  voice 
saying,  'Why  will  you  lie  to  me?    If  she  be 
come,  let  me  hear  her  voice.'    This  struck  me 
so,  that  I  had  not  power  to  get  up  stairs,  but 
had  to  be  helped  up  by  two.    On  seeing  me, 
the  fever  having  taken  to  his  head,  he  in  a  man- 
ner sprang  up  as  if  he  would  come  out  of  the 
bed,  saying,  '  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  dear, 
before  I  die.    I  am  going  to  thy  God  and  my 
God/    I  found  most  of  his  officers  about  the 
bed  attending  on  him,  with  signification  of  great 
sorrow  for  the  condition  he  was  in,  they  greatly 
loving  him.    The  purple  spots  had  come  out  on 
him  the  day  before,  aud  now  were   struck  in, 
and  the  fever  had  got  to  his  head,  which  caused 
him  to  be  in  bed,  they  not  having  before  been 
able  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed,  though  his 
illness  had  been  for  five  days  before  the  spots 
came  out.    Seeing  the  danger  of  his  condition, 
and  that  so  many  Kentish  men,  both  command- 
ers and  others,  had  died  of  it  in  a  week's  time 
near  his  quarters,  they  entreated  him  to  keep 
his  chamber.    But  such  was  the  activeness  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  stoutness  of  his  heart,  that 
they  could  not  get  him  to  yield  to  the  illness  so 
as  to  stay  within,  till  they  covenanted  with  him 
that  he  might  shoot  birds  with  his  crossbow  out 
of  the  window;  and  he  did  do  it  till  the  spots 
went  in,  and  the  fever  got  to  his  head.    He  then 
became  so  violent,  being  young  and  strong, 
that  they  were  forced  to  sit  round  the  bed  to 
keep  him  in.    To  my  doctor,  whom  I  brought 
down  with  me,  he  spoke  seriously  about  dying, 
and  to  me  most  affectionately.    To  the  officers 
who  were  around  the  bed  striving  to  keep  him 
in,  he  spoke  no  evil  words;  but  wittily  re- 
marked to  the  marshal  and  others  about  keeping 
up  a  strict  watch,  or  their  prisoner  would  es- 
cape, and  how  they  were  to  repair  the  breach 
when  he  thrust  his  limbs  from  under  the  clothes. 


"Discerning  my  lips  to  be  cool,  he  would 
hardly  suffer  me  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
burning  face  so  as  to  take  breath,  crying  out, 
*  Oh,  don't  go  from  me  !'  at  which  the  doctor 
and  my  maid  were  very  much  troubled,  looking 
upon  the  infection  to  be  so  high  that  it  endan- 
gered my  life  and  the  child's.  Two  hours  at  a 
time  I  sat  by  him  thus,  and  after  a  little  pause 
he  called  upon  me  again  to  lay  my  mouth  to 
his,  and  that  he  would  be  very  quiet.  At 
length,  while  I  was  in  that  posture,  he  fell 
asleep ;  which  they  that  were  by  observing,  con- 
strained me  to  go  to  bed.  Considering  my 
condition,  and  that  I  might  leave  my  maid  with 
him,  who  could  bring  me  an  account,  I  was 
prevailed  with,  and  went  to  bed.  When  he 
awoke  he  seemed  much  refreshed,  took  great 
notice  of  the  servant,  and  said,  '  You  are  my 
wife's  maid.  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  How 
does  my  boy  ?  Go  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  [ 
am  ready  to  embrace  her,  I  am  so  refreshed 
with  my  sleep.'  She  came  and  gave  me  this 
account,  and  I  would  have  arisen  and  gone 
down,  but  she  \persuaded  me  not,  saying  he 
would  go  to  sleep  again,  and  my  go{ing  would 
only  hinder  it.  So  I  sent  her  with  a  message 
to  him,  and  went  to  rest.  Thinking  from  the 
description  she  gave  he  was  recovering,  I  lay 
late  in  the  morning.  When  I  went  down  I 
saw  a  great  change,  and  sadness  upon  every 
face  about  him,  which  stunned  me.  He  spoke 
affectionately  to  me,  with  several  serious  and 
weighty  expressions.  At  last  he  said,  'Come, 
my  dear,  let  me  kiss  thee  before  I  die,'  which 
he  did  with  that  heartiness  as  if  he  would  have 
left  his  breath  in  me.  *  Come  once  more/ 
said  he,  Met  me  kiss  thee,  and  take  my  leave/ 
which  he  did  as  before,  saying,  'No  more  now. 
No  more  ever.'  He  then  fell  into  a  great 
agony,  and  that  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me. 

"The  doctor  and  my  husband's  chaplain,  and 
some  of  the  chief  officers  who  were  by,  observing 
his  condition,  they  concluded  that  they  must 
either  persuade  me,  or  take  me  by  force  from 
the  bed;  his  great  love  for  me,  they  said,  and 
his  beholding  me  there,  being  the  occasion  of  it. 
Upon  which  they  came  and  asked  me  to  go 
from  the  bedside  to  the  fire;  that  while  I  staid 
where  I  was  he  could  not  die.  This  word  die 
was  so  great  with  horror,  that  I,  like  an  aston- 
ished, amazed  creature,  stamped  with  my  foot, 
and  cried,  '  Die  !  die  !  must  he  die?  I  cannot 
go  from  him.'  Upon  this  two  of  them  gently 
lifted  me  in  their  arms,  and  carrying  me  to  the 
fire,  which  was  at  a  distance  from  the  bed, 
they  prevented  me  from  going  to  him  again. 
At  that  time  I  wept  not,  but  stood  silent  and 
struck.  After  I  was  brought  from  the  bed  he 
lay  for  a  time  very  still;  at  length  they  said 
his  sight  was  gone,  and  then  they  let  me  go  to 
him.  And  standing  there  by  his  bedside  I 
T3aw  on  him. the  most  amiable,  pleasant  coun- 
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tenance  I  ever  beheld— just  like  that  of  a  per- 
son ravished  with  something  he  was  looking  at. 
He  lay  about  an  hour  in  this  condition. 
Towards  sunset  he  turned  quietly  about,  and 
called  upon  a  kinsman  of  his,  'Anthony,  come 
quickly/  at  which  very  instant  Anthony  came 
riding  into  the  yard,  having  come  many  miles 
to  see  him.  Soon  after  this  he  died,  and  then 
I  could  weep;  but,  fearing  injurious  conse- 
quences, they  immediately  took  me  up  into  an- 
other chamber,  and  suffered  me  no  more  to  look 
at  him." 

Sir  William  Springett's  remains  were  next 
morning  taken  privately  by  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  Ringmer,  and  there  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  where  several  of  his  ancestors  lay, 
intending  that  a  public  funeral  should  follow  as 
soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  it  in 
London.  But  those  who  had  the  management  of 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  discovering  that  he  had 
expended  so  much  of  his  own  private  property 
that  was  not  likely  to  be  refunded,  in  equip- 
ping, maintaining  and  paying  the  soldiers,  de- 
clared against  it. 

In  Ringmer  church  a  handsome  mural  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  still 
in  perfect  preservation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  "  The  Silent  Pastor." 
MEDITATIONS. 

Lift  up  thyself,  0  mourning  soul ;  lift  up  thy- 
self; raise  thine  eyes  that  are  wet  with  tears ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  wet  with  tears  ?  Why  are 
they  bent  continually  upon  the  earth  ?  And 
why  dost  thou  go  continually  as  one  forsaken 
of  thy  God  ? 

Oh  thou  that  toilest  ever  and  restest  not ;  thou 
that  wishest  ever,  and  art  not  satisfied ;  thou 
that  carest  ever,  and  art  not  stablished;  why 
dost  thou  toil  and  wish  ?  Why  is  thine  heart 
withered  with  care,  and  why  are  thine  eyes  sunk 
with  watching  ? 

Rest  quietly  on  thy  couch,  steep  thine  eye- 
lids in  sleep,  wrap  thyself  in  sleep  as  in  a  gar- 
ment, for  He  carest  for  thee ;  He  is  with  thee, 
.  He  is  about  thee,  He  compasseth  thee  on  every 
side.  The  voice  of  thy  Shepherd  among  the 
rocks. 

He  calleth  thee  ;  He  beareth  thee  tenderly  in 
His  arms;  He  suffereth'  thee  not  to  stray.  Thy 
soul  is  precious  in  His  sight,  0  child  of  many 
hopes  !  For  He  carest  for  thee  in  the  things 
which  perish;  and  He  hath  provided  yet  better 
things  than  those. 

Raise  thyself,  0  beloved  soul !  Turn  thine 
eyes  from  pain  and  care  and  sin  ;  turn  them  to 
the  brightness  of  the  heavens,  and  contemplate 
thine  inheritance,  for  thy  birthright  is  in  the 
skies,  and  thy  inheritance  amongst  the  stars  of 
light. 

The  herds  of  the  pasture  sicken  and  die; 


they  lie  down  among  the  clods  of  the  valley; 
the  foot  passeth  over  them  ;  they  are  no  more. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  thee,  for  the  Almighty  is 
the  Father  of  thy  spirit,  and  he  Hath  given 
thee  a  portion  of  His  own  immortality. 

Look  around  thee,  and  behold  the  earth,  for 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
sons,  that  they  should  possess  it. 

Out  of  the  ground  cometh  forth  food  ;  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fresh  shade;  and  the 
animals,  thy  subjects,  sport  among  the  trees. 

Delight  thyself  in  them,  for  they  are  good ; 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  thine. 

But  nothing  that  thou  seest  is  like  unto  thy- 
self; thou  art  not  of  them,  nor  shalt  thou  Re- 
turn to  them. 

Thou  bast  a  mighty  void  which  they  cannot 
fill;  thou  hast  an  immortal  hunger  which  they 
cannot  satisfy;  they  are  not  worthy  that  they 
should  occupy  thee. 

As  the  fire,  which,  while  it  resteth  on  the 
hearth,  yet  sendeth  forth  sparks  continually  to- 
ward heaven,  so  do  thou  from  amid  the  world 
send  up  fervent  thoughts  to  God. 

As  the  lark,  though  her  nest  is  on  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  she  becometh  fledged,  pois- 
eth  her  wings,  and  finding  them  strong  enough 
to  bear  her  through  the  light  air,  springeth  up 
aloft,  singing  as  she  soars,  so  let  thy  desires 
mount  swiftly  upwards,  and  thou  shalt  see  the 
world  beneath  thy  feet. 

Be  not  overwhelmed  with  many  thoughts. 
Heaven  is  thine  and  God  is  thine,  and  thou 
shalt  be  blessed  with  everlasting  salvation  and 
peace  upon  thy  head  for  evermore. 

SOCIAL  READINGS. 

To  the  Editors. — The  "  Friends'  Social  Read- 
ing Circle  of  Poughkeepsie,"  is  again  holding 
its,  regular  semi-monthly  meetings,  which  were 
omitted  during  the  summer. 

These  pleasant  gatherings  were  inaugurated 
last  winter  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  T.,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  for  this  kindness 
we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  deriving,  as 
we  have,  so  much  of  profit,  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  from  them.  The  few 
meetings  already  held  during  the  present  season, 
have  been  very  well  attended;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  reading  exercises,  several  original 
communications  have  been  read;  these  articles 
have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings, and,,  as  we  trust,  manifest  an  earnest  desire 
that  they  shall  become  indeed  a  source  of  real 
improvement,  moral,  intellectual  and  social.  I 
enclose  one  of  these  communications,  which  was 
read  at  the  regular  meeting  on  the  13th,  feeling 
that  you  might  perhaps  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  columns. 

From  our  experience  here  at  Poughkeepsie, 
I  have  felt  impelled  to  suggest  the  pr<  priety  of 
your  calling  the  attention  of  Friends  throughout 
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the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  "  In- 
telligencer," to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Mich  gatherings,  recommending  them  also  as  a 
pleasing  means  of  familiarizing  the  principles 
ot  Friends,  and  cultivating  a  love  for  them  in 
the  young. 

11th  mo.  B0(%  1867. 

"  Oh  !  Idle  words  ! 
Ill-omened  birds  1" 

Lately  I  have  mused  much  on  the  many  sen- 
tences dropped  daily  by  the  thoughtless— words 
of  jest  and  mirth,  perhaps,  uttered  without  an 
aim,  yet  which  have  proved  indeed  "ill-omened 
birds,"  wafting  on  their  raven  plumes  sighs  to 
a  heart  already  burdened  with  earth's  sorrows, 
and  open  to  pain,  as  the  leafless  trees  to  the 
blasts  of  winter. 

How  little  Pleasure  thinks,  when  she  calls 
her  train,  and  casts  back  her  glances  toward  the 
loiterers  by  the  way,  how  many  of  them  are 
Niobes,  the  fountain  of  whose  tears  her  scorn 
shall  afresh  unseal, — or  Sarcasm,  priding  her- 
self on  intellectual  birth,  and  hurling  from  her 
towering  heights  shafts  of  wit  to  sink  deep  into 
borne  sensitive  natnre,  and  leave  it  bleeding  and 
quivering  for  many  a  day:  and  how  little  Gos- 
Bip  reeks,  with  her  free  speech,  (forgotten  on 
ihe  morrow,  by  herself,)  of  the  stones  rudely 
jostled  from  the  sepulchre  of  buried  griefs,  into 
whose  grave  the  world  shall  peer  with  unfeeling 
and  uuholy  eyes. 

Shall  we  not  then  guard  well  our  words  ?  lest 
their  purpose  be  mistaken,  and  they  prove  as 
arrows  to  some  unhealed  wound,  where  we 
should  rather  pour  the  oil  of  kindness  and  of 
luve — 

"Oh!  Kindly  words! 
Angelic  birds  I" 

"White-winged  messengers,  bearing  to  the  heart 
songs  of  praise  and  chants  of  peace. 
Pouyhkeeptfe,  11th  mo.,  1867. 


DROPS  OF  WISDOM. 

Henr  not  ill  of  a  friend,  nor  speak  any  of  an 
enemy. 

Believe  not  all  you  hear,  nor  report  all  you 

believe. 

The  flowers  of  speech  spring  from  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

Half  the  truth  may  be  a  lie,  in  the  absence 
of  the  other  half. 

He  who  would  not  have  more  than  he  can 
do  to-morrow,  must  do  all  he  can  to  day. 

As  threshing  separates  the  corn  from  the 
chaff,  so  does  affliction  purify  virtue. 

Never  consider  a  person  unfeeling  or  hard- 
hearted because  he  refuses  what  he  cannot 
grant. 

When  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  there  are 
rainbows  in  the  eyes,  covering  black  clouds  with 
gorgeous  hues. 

Ask  yourself  before  speaking  ill  of  any  man, 


first,  is  it  right  1  second,  is  it  kind  ?  third,  is 
it  necessary  'I 

Take  care  to  be  an  economist  in  prosperity, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  having  to  be  one  in 
adversity. 

From  "The  Frie.Dds'  Qr.arterlj  Examiner. 
NO  LIVING   MEMBER  EXEMPT  FROM  SERVICE. 

"  From  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this 
passage ;  the  one  similar  to  that  which  our 
Lord  himself  taught  to  his  disciples  when,  under 
the  figure  of  the  vine,  He  showed  how  union 
with  Him  is  essential  to  the  believer's  life; 
the  other,  that  every  joint,  every  member, 
whether  larger  or  smaller,  is  required  for  the 
fit  joining  together  and  compacting  of  the  spirit- 
ual body  aud  it3  consequent  increase.  Taken 
together,  they  need  to  be  deeply  pondered  by 
every  one  amongst  us,  and  honest  answers 
given  to  the  questions  which  they  suggest : — • 
"  Am  I  myself,  through  my  junction  with 
Christ,  a  living  member  of  the  body;  and,  if 
so,  am  I,  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  Spirit  in 
me,  contributing  my  full  share  to  its  prosper- 
ity." 

Close  questions  these,  though  none  the  less 
requiring  distinct  reply,  and  that  from  all  who 
would  bear  the  name  of  Christian ;  but  I  would 
now  more  especially  bring  them  before  the 
notice  of  some  amongst  us,  and  they  are  con- 
fined to  no  class,  no  order  of  education,  who 
need  to  be  practically  reminded  that  they  have 
as  actual  a  part  in  this  mattter  as  any  member 
of  the  community.  J  allude  to  those  who, 
owing  to  circumstances,  to  slenderer  mental 
endowments,  to  timidity,  to  youth,  to  any  of 
those  manifold  causes  with  which  all  are  so 
familiar,  seem  to  themselves  of  less  account  than 
their  brethren  ;  of  such  small  account  indeed, 
according  to  their  own  humble  estimate  of 
their  powers,  that  to  be  joined  to  the  Head,  and 
thereby  to  be  assured  of  individual  life,  is  all 
that  they  hope  for,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  not  daring  to  believe,  that 
what  is  true  of  the  physical  is  true  also  of  the 
spiritual  body,  that  every  portion  has  its  own 
function  and  measure  of  labour  assigned  to  it 
specially,  and  that,  failing  its  due  performance, 
other  members  must  be  overtasked,  or.  in  many 
cases,  from  simple  necessity,  the  work  be  left 
wholly  undone. 

Such  backwardness  of  apprehension  is  very 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends;  all  Christian  sects  have  more  or  less 
to  deplore  it,  though  amongst  us,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  freedom  of  our  Church  arrange- 
ments,, it  seems  still  more  grievous  than  else- 
where.   Yet,  while  we  may  earnestly  deprecate 
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the  error,  those  who  commit  it  claim  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  who  understand  their  position  ;  and 
not  sympathy  alone,  but  that  helping  hand 
which,  were  it  wisely  extended  to  them,  they 
would  often  in  their  turn  be  enabled  to  hold 
forth  to  others.  There  are  doubts  and  dis- 
couragements in  their  way,  and  difficulties,  too, 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Perhaps  if  they  could 
be  convinced  that  their  brethren  at  large  have 
their  special  trials  also,  the  feeling  of  kinship 
might  do  much  to  loosen  the  fetters  that  restrain 
them  ;  if  the  hibit  of  more  general  interchange 
of  thought  and  religious  experience  were  culti- 
vated amongst  our  members ;-  if  they  that  fear 
the  Lord,  be  they  who  they  may,  spoke  more 
feeble  knees,  and  hands  hanging  down,  than 
often  one  to  another, — there  would  be  fewer 
weaken  m  now  :  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  fart  would  make  an  increase 
of  the  body  of  which,  under  present  conditions, 
we  ean  have  but  a  faint  idea. 

Probably  of  all  divisions  of  labor  in  the 
Church,  that  relating  to  the  ministry  least  needs 
to  be  dwelt  on  here.  So  strongly  does  our 
.  teaching  from  childhood  up  inculcate  a  regard 
of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  direct  call  to  the  office 
of  preacher,  that  I  would  hope  that  few  allow 
secular  considerations  to  turn  them  from  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  path  of  duty;  yet  even 
when  obedience  has  been  rendered,  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  is  so  great,  and  there  is  such  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  forget  that  God  never  sets 
His  children  to  useless  work,  that  a  word  of  en- 
couragement may  not  come  amiss.  Slight  as 
the  following  incident  is,  it  has  so  often  recur- 
red to  my  mind  with  interest  and  instruction, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  pass  it  by.  "In  the 
Chureh  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
-  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  n^ght  teach 
others  also,  than  tea  thousand  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue/''  This  saying  of  the  apostle's 
is  so  closely  connected  in  idea  with  the  occur- 
rence, that  I  never  recollect  the  one  without 
the  other  presenting  itself  also. 

Two  ministers,  both  travelling  on  G-ospel  ser- 
vice, paid 'a  visit  to  one  of  our  meetings,  at  the 
same  time,  though  not  in  company.  Their 
gifts  were  very  different,  and  so  were  thair 
portions  in  life ;  in  everything,  in  fact,  they 
were  unlike,  save  that  both  were  humble,  de- 
voted followers  of  the  Master.  It  happened 
that  I  was  present  on  the  occasion,  aod  I  recol- 
lect being  much  struck  with  the  marked 
dissimilarity  in  the  style,  and  matter,  and  man- 
ner of  their  discourses;  and  when,  a  few  days 
after,  a  conversation  between  two  friends  took 
-place  regarding  their  visit  in  my  hearing,  I 
received  a  lesson  which  I  hope  will  never  pass 
from  my  memory.  The  longer  discourse, 
powerful  and  argumentative,  and  couched  in 
excellent  language,  as  it  had  been,  was  referred 
to  by  one  of  the  speakers  with  the -utmost  satis- 
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faction,  and  its  various  points  were  being  sum- 
med up  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  manner  which 
showed  how  genuine  had  been  the  impression 
produced,  when  the  other  friend,  equally  full  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  subject,  abruptly  broke 
in  and  exclaimed  :  "  Yes,— -no  doubt  it  was  ex- 
cellent; but  what  a  sermon  that  was  of  — -! 

Ah  !  that  was  the  one '  I  never  listened  to 
anything  equal  to  it." 

Which  of  these  two  was  right,  or  rather  were 
they  not  both  correct  ?  We  talk  about  small 
'gifts  far  too  much,  and  too  many  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted  sadry  shrink  from  exer- 
cising them;  and  all  the  time,  as  was  so  clearly 
proved  in  the  case  just  cited,  they  have  as  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  place  in  the  spiritual 
economy  as  any  other,  even  those  which  we 
term  the  largest.  In  the  meeting  I  have  re- 
ferred to  surely  there  was,  to  one  at  least  of 
those  present,  something  that  might  well  be 
compared  to  "  ten  thousand  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;"  phases  of  experience,  doctrinal 
distinctions,  and  even  it  may  be  actual  language, 
with  which  the  listener  was  unacquainted,  and 
consequently  unimpressed;  and  it  was  left  for 
the.  utterer  of  the  "  five  words,"  briefly  and 
simply  given  forth,  to  supply  the  need  of  one 
hungering  soul,  probably  of  many  others  simi- 
lar to  it,  and  thereby  to  minister  effectually  to 
the  increase  of  the  body  through  edification. 
Thus  through  the  division  of  the  word  by  the 
lips  of  more  than  one  minister  is  acongregition- 
al  growth  known. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  more  generally 
to  make  a  point  of  avoiding  the  words  large  and. 
[  small  in  connection  with  ministerial  gifts  ? 
(The  apostolic  term  "best"  is  no  voucher  for 
such  language ;  it  refers  to  many  differing 
qualifications,  not  to  varying  degrees  of  the  one). 
In  some  instances,  doubtless,  they  may  be 
rightly,  at  least  inoffensively,  applied;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  their  effect  is,  may  I  not 
say,  confessedly  injurious.  Ought  we  not 
rather,  knowing  how  easily  we  are  led  into 
error  even  by  our  own  words,  to  endeavour  sim- 
ply to  receive  what  is  sent  us,  gratefully 
accepting  that,  which  we  feel  to  be  intended  for 
us  specially,  and  allowing  our  brethren  to  take 
their  share  also  undisturbed?  There  would 
then  be  less  of  that  unreflecting  criticism  which 
now  too  often  diminishes  the  real  effect'  of 
preaching  on  the  hearer's  soul,  less  of  that 
disposition  to  hold  one  messenger  lightly  in 
comparison  with  another,  which  we  all,  to  a 
larger  or  smaller  extent,  have  so  bitterly  to  de- 
plore in  ourselves  and  so  often  to  combat  in  one 
another. 

But  I  have  said  more  on  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject than  I  had  intended:  it  is  time  to  turn  to 
the  other  divisions,  some  of  them,  too,  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  any  attempt  at  cate- 
gorical examination  is  far  beyond  my  intention. 
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Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  do  special 
qualification  for  the  offiee  of  teacher;  but  is 
there  no  one,  not  one  single  person,  with  whom 
the  daily  round  of  life  may  bring  Wm  into  con- 
tact, to  whom  such  exposition  of  the  truth  as 
he  alone  feels  capable  of,  will  be  immeasurably 
more  intelligible,  just  because  of  its  very  sim- 
plicity, than  the  elaborate  arguments  of  tbe 
Scholar?  Advice,  encouragement,  nay,  even 
warning  and  reproof,  can  we  any  of  us  venture 
to  say  that  we  are  clear  from  such  responsibili- 
ties I  And  for  this  end  what  talent  is  needed 
in  most  cases  beyond  that  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  every  Christian  ? — what  knowledge  ? 
— what  grasp  of  intellect?  Earthly  lots  may 
be  very  different,  but  are  we  not  all  walking 
along  the  same  road  Zionward,  exposed  to  the 
same  temptations,  beset  by  the  same  weak- 
nesses; needing  the  same  grace  to  uphold  and 
guide  us?  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  simple 
word,  a  quies  reference  to  past  experience,  an 
hour's  companionship,  as  it  were,  on  the  way, 
all  the  more  welcome  and  refreshing,  it  may  he, 
because  the  utterer  of  the  word,  the  kindly 
comrade,  is  one  from  whom  we  had  not  been 
taught  to  expect  such  aid  ?  There  are  those 
in  every  meeting,  in  every  community^  who 
seem  set  apart  to  fill  the  chief  places  in  the 
ranks:  they  have  their  mission  to  perform,  an 
onerous  and  important  one,  when  rightly  under- 
taken and  fully  carried  out;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  are  many  amongst  us  who  can  refer 
to  occasions  when  a  word  ia  season,  whispered 
by  some  unrecognised  office-bearer,  who  had 
received  his  charge  direct  from  tbe  Church's 
Head,  won  its  way  into  the  heart,  and  bore  fruit 
there,  when  everything  besides  seemed  to  fall 
uselessly  on  the  barren  surface.  There  is 
indeed  a  peculiar  blessing  often  attendant  on 
such  ministrations;  they  come  to  us  more  pure 
from  earthly  admixture,  more  free  from  the 
temptation  to  lose  sight  of  the  Creator  in  the 
creature,  than  is  possible  in  most  other  eases. 
If  these  instances  could  be  increased,  if  they 
could  become  of  constant,  of  daily  occurrence, 
what  added  vitality  there  would  be  in  the 
body,  and  how  easily  should  we  comprehend 
by  our  own  experience  the  full  and  blessed 
scope  of  the  text  before  us  ! 

I  would  not  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  judgment, 
or  suggest  such  to  others;  nor  would  I  for  a 
moment  seem  to  advocate  the  disposition  which 
prompted  Peter's  "  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
man  do?"  but  I  would  appeal  to  every  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  true  interests  of  his  fellows, 
and  ask  whether  an  almost  oppressive  sense  of 
the  waste  of  power  that  there  is  undeniably 
amongst  us  does  not  often  weigh  on  him, 
brought  home  most  forcibly  perhaps  when,  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be,  our  members 
gather  together  in  larger  or  smaller  companies? 
They  come,  one  after  another,  taking  their 


seats,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  learned 
and  unlearned,  full  of  this  world's  goods,  or 
comparatively  empty  ;  blessed  with  leisure  or 
obliged  to  devote  every  day  to  toil ;  so  different 
in  outward  appearance  and  position  ;  so  like  in 
this  ODe  point,  that  every  one,  without  exception, 
has  a  charge  to  keep,  has  his  or  her  appointed 
work  to  do.  He  alone,  who  knows  the  secret 
of  each  heart,  can  tell  whether  by  junction  with 
the  living  Head,  these  separate  members  are  in 
a  condition  'to  perform  their  functions ;  our 
feeble  sight  cannot  in  many  cases  go  below  the 
surface,  or  distinguish  between  deadness  and 
inactivity,  but  we  can  grievously  feel  that,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  something  amiss,  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  that  compacting  and  energy 
which  would  of  necessity  follow  on  an  effectual 
working  of  vitality  in  every  part;  that  gifts 
are  being  neglected,  capacities  wasted,  influences 
left  undirected,  which,  however  .slender  in  in- 
dividual amount,  would  in  the  aggregate  form 
a  power  for  good  almost  beyond  compute.  As 
already  observed,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
physical  economy,  everv  portion  must  do  its 
own  duty)  for  there  cannot,  consistently  with 
safety  or  health,  be  a  transference  of  the 
burden  from  the  many  smaller  to-  the  few 
larger  organs.  Lesser  and  greater,  let  us  each 
individually,  earnestly,  perseveringly,  seek  out 
our  part  and  do  it, in  that  strength  through  which 
alone  such  will  be  possible,  and  let  us  "  consid- 
er one  another,"  not  censoriously,  nor  yet  with 
an  unacknowledged  hope  of  finding  in  our  com- 
panion's inaction  an  excuse  for  our  own,  but 
according  to  the  apostle's  precept,  "  to  provoke 
unto  love  and," — wherever  that  is,  the  other 
ean  hardly  be  far  distant, — "  to  good  works." 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  would  say  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  so  connected  with  the 
question  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  as 
to  render  allusion  to  it  almost  necessary.  I  refer 
to  the  answer  so  often  given  to  appeals  for 
|  activity  in  any  department  of  labor,  any  ser- 
vice for  God,  or  for  our  fellow- creatures  : — "I 
am  not  good  enough !"  Not  good  enough  ? 
If  such  an  excuse  were  valid,  which  of  us  would 
dare  to  take  one  step,  or  lift  a  finger,  in  any- 
work  whatever  ?  Perhaps  few  who  say  those 
words  can  realize  how  painfully  they  often 
strike  upon  the  hearer,  how  that  idea  of  "  good 
enough,"  vague  as  it  certainly  is,  and  frequently 
uttered  lightly  by  the  speaker,  sends  a  sort  of 
shudder  through  the  listener's  heart,  lest,  in 
such  small  efforts  as  he  has  been  enabled  to 
make,  he  may  possibly  have  been  guilty  of,  as 
it  were,  touching  holy  things  with  unhallowed 
hands  :  and  fewer  still,  ifNthey  but  gave  them- 
selves time  for  serious  reflection,  would  venture 
,  to  bring  it  forward  at  all  as  a  plea  for  exemption 
'  from  service.  If  we  wait  till  we  are  conscious 
of  being  good  enough,  we  shall  wait  for  life  ;  or 
rather,  if  such  an  idea  were  to  take  possession 
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of  our  minds,  it  would  prove  at  once  and  incon- 
testable' that  we  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  work, 
whatever  it  might  be.  But  is  it  to  our  own 
power  or  holiness  that  we  have  to  look  for  prep- 
aration ?  Are  we  to  hold  out  no  helping  hand 
to  a  brother  until  we  need  none  ourselves  ? 
May  we  not  strive  earnestly  to  strengthen  our 
companions  against  temptation,  though  we  are 
still  subject  to  such  assault  ourselves,  aye,  and 
still  ever  and  anon  yield  grievously  before  it  ? 

"Alas!  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shuu 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall} 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 
Are  we  alway." 

Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  !  Which  of  us,  from 
sad  experience,  cannot  add  other  and  darker 
failings  to  the  list?  But  if  the  Master,  know 
ing  all  this  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  will 
still  permit,  nay,  even  command  us,  to  work 
for  Him,  are  we  to  stand  back  from  the  task  ? 
Let  us  beware  of  self-love  under  the  guise  of 
humility  ;  of  that  dread  which  we  all  feel,  some 
of  us  especially,  of  making  our  own  shortcom- 
ings doubly  apparent  by  our  remonstrances 
against  those  of  others  ;  of  the  fear  of  provoking 
the  retort,  £t  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  which  we 
all  so  shrink  from  hearing,  and  are  so  prone  to 
fancy  we  hear  on  every  side.  How  many  there 
are  who,  if  they  might,  would  remain  entirely 
in  the  background,  silent  and  uuobserved,  so 
keenly  conscious  of  their  own  manifold  frailties 
that  they  would  gladly  shun  every  eye,  and  yet 
who,  through  overcoming  grace,  are  made  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  to 
stand  forth  unflinchingly  for  the  help  of  their 
companions,  to  rouse  the  slumbering,  to  encour- 
age the-  timid,  to  support  the  weak,  tqrturn  the 
very  temptations  under  which  they  themselves 
groan  daily  into  engines  of  assault  against  the 
enemy,  by  first  proving  personally,  and  then 
effectually  pointing  out  to  others,  the  one  sure 
way  of  escape  from  the  evil !  Truly  we  may 
ask,  who  is  "good  enough"  for  such  a  task? 
How  can  such  effectual  working  be  produced 
where  all  is  so  imperfect?  Let  us  each  one 
take  home  the  answer  supplied  by  the  apostle, 
and  act  upon  it : — "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me." 

Anna  D.  Peet. 


To  every  man  there  are  many  dark  hours — 
when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his  best  en- 
terprise ;  hours  when  his  heart's  dearest  hopes 
appear  delusive ;  hours  when  he  feels  unequal 
to  the  burthen,  when  all  his  aspirations  seem 
worthless.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  alone  has 
dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity. They  are  the  touchstone  to  try  whether 
we  are  current  coiu  or  not. 


BIRD  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  feathered 
tribe  are  the  birds  of  Australia,  which  construct 
large  mounds,  and  then  leave  their  eggs  to  be 
hatched  in  them,  not  by  the  birds  themselves, 
but  by  the  fermentation  of  the  assembled  mass 
of  materials.  The  heap  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  collected  by  the  birds  during  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  period  ✓  of  laying:  it 
varies  in  size  from  two  to  many  cart  loads,  and 
in  most  instance  is  of  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
construction  of  the  mound  is  either  the  work  of 
one  pair  of  birds,  or,  as  some  suppose,  the 
united  labors  of  several  years  in  succession ;  the 
birds  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  materials  each 
succeeding  season.  The  materials  composing 
these  mounds  are  accumulated  by  the  bird  grasp- 
ing a  quantity  in  its  foot  and  throwing  it  back- 
wards to  one  common  centre  j  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  distance  being  so 
completely  scratched  over  that  scarcely  a  leaf 
or  blade  of  grass  is  left.  The  m  >und  being 
completed  and  time  allowed  for  a  sufficient  heat 
to  be  engendered,  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a 
circle,  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches 
from  each  other,  and  buried  more  than  an  arm's 
depth,  with  the  large  end  upwards:  they  are 
covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main until  they  are  hatched.  Mr.  Gould,  from 
whose  (i  Hand-Book"  we  derive  this  description, 
says  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  obtain 
half  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a  single 
mound.  Some  of  the  natives  state  that  the 
females  are  constantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mound  about  the  time  the  young  are  likely 
to  be  hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and 
cover  them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  those  that  may  have  appeared; 
while  others  relate  that  the  eggs  are  merely 
deposited,  and  the  young  allowed  to  force  their 
way  out  unassisted.  One  point  has  been  clearly 
ascertained,  namely,  that  the  young  from  the 
hour  they  are  hatched  are  covered  with  feathers, 
and  have  their  wings  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  fly  up  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
should  they  need  to  do  so  to  escape  from  dan- 
ger.   They  are  equally  nimble  on  their  legs. 

A  Spiritual  Mind. — Oh !  the  blessed  hope 
and  joyful  expectation  that  attends  a  spiritual 
mind,  especially  when  it  is  enlivened  and  assist- 
ed by  the  powerful  influence  of  divine  grace  ! 
For,  without  that,  even  good  men  may  be  liable 
to  some  dejections  and  fears  as  to  another  world, 
from  the  vastness  of  the  change,  the  sense  of 
their  failings,  the. weakness  of  their  minds,  and 
mistrust  of  their  own  fitness  for  heaven  ;  but  so 
great  is  the,  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  toward 
them  that  sincerely  love  and  fear  him,  that  he 
always  makes  their  passage  safe,  though  it  be 
not  so  triumphant.  And  although  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  may  seem  gloomy  and 
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uncomfortable  at  a  distance,  yet  when  God  is 1 
pleased  to  conduct  his  servants  through  it,  he 
makes  it  a  happy  passage  into  a  state  of  glorious 
immortality  and  everlasting  life  and  peace. — 

StilUngfleet. 

Fill  ENDS'  INT  ELL  IGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  186.7. 

The  Consideration  of  too  many  Sub- 
jects of  Interest  during  the  Week  of 
our  Yearly  Meetings.  —  In  the  London 
"Friend"  of  the  present  month,  the  "Stray 
Notes  on  Passing  Subjects,"  by  W.  C.  W.,  con- 
tains some  pertinent  remarks  relative  to  unduly 
crowding  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  between 
the  "  sittings,"  with  gatherings,  which,  though 
laudable  and  attractive  in  character,  become 
Oppressive  after  Friends  have  been  a  long  time 
together.  This  subject  we.  think  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  Friends  generally.  The 
over-burdening  of  mind  and  body  at  the  time 
of  our  annual  meetings,  has,  for  years,  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  a  number  of  Friends  who 
have  said  but  little  about  it,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  to  arise  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
various  subjects  which  have  especially  of  latter 
time  occupied  the  "  spare  hours"  "  between  the 
sittings"  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

W.  C.  W.  proposes  that  a  time  should  be  es- 
pecially appropriated  for  what  he  terms  u  semi- 
religious  meetings,"  instead  of  crowding  the 
week  of  Yearly  Meeting  with  so  much  that  is 
not  only  interesting,  but  important  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  Society.  The  minds  of 
valued  Friends,  he  says,  being  deeply  exercised 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  are 
not  free  to  enter  into  other  subjects  with  the 
Fame  power  that  they  would  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  the  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  not  a  few. 
He  gives  as  another  reason  that  "  to  intermix 
other  meetings  when  we  are  overtaxed  in  body 
by  long  sittings  and  late  committees,  is  unprof- 
itable to  all."  .  .  .  "It  detracts  from  the 
warmth  and  vitality  which  these  occasions  would 
otherwise  create,  and  sends  us  home  weak  in 
body  and  distracted  in  mind,  with  an  oppressive 
sense  that  we  are  really  unequal  to  attending 
Yearly  Meeting.  "  If  the  duties  of  the  outer 
and  the  inner  court  were  thus  divided,  I  believe 
the  interest  in  each  would  be  increased.  We 
should  no  longer  be  driven  to  hurry  through 


the  business;  no  longer  grudge  a  religious  meet- 
ing for  youth  in  an  afternoon  ;  neither  should 
we  fear  a  visit  from  Women  Friends  delaying 
our  closing  sitting,  or  have  to  foreclose  subjects 
purely  from  lack  of  time." 

In  this  country  we  have  not  "Foreign  Mis- 
sions," but  the  Aborigines  and  Freedmen  of 
our  own  land  call  for  an  equal  share  of  sympa- 
thy and  labor.  The  "  tract  meetings7'  may  be 
fully  represented  by  the  "  Publication  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,"  and  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  education  of  Friends'  children  within  the 
limits  of  our  Society. 

The  change  of  discipline  in  relation  to  intoxi- 
cating drinks  as  a  beverage,  has  in  great  mea- 
sure precluded  the  necessity  of  "  total  absti- 
nence meetings"  among  Friends  here;  but  the 
sad  increase  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
community  within  the  past  few  years,  is  the 
cause  of  deep  concern  with  some  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  feel  called  to  labor  in  this  field. 

It  appears  not  to  matter  where  our  abiding 
place  may  be;  if  there  is  life,  there  will  be  a 
call  to  exercise  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  in 
our  Master's  service ;  whether  the  labor  be 
within  a  limited  or  more  enlarged  sphere,  the 
great  Husbandman  will  abilitate  for  the  service 
required.  And  as  be  is  not  a  "  hard  Master," 
it  is  right  for  us  so  to  apportion  our  duties  that 
we  do  not  injure  or  impair  the  "  body  prepared" 
for  us,  in  which  to  do  the  Father's  will. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Ann  Preston  will  lecture  on  Third-day  evening 
next,  Twelfth  month  31st,  at      o'clock.    Subject — 
"  The  Air  we  Breathe." 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE    LETTER  FROM  A 
FRIEND  IN  WATERFORD. 

The  storm  has  stopped  our  work  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house. We  had  made  good  progress,  the 
material  being  nearly  all  on  the  ground~  and 
with  a  few  weeks  of  good  weather  we  should 
have  had  it  under  roof.  We  have  the  means  sub- 
scribed to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work.  There 
has  been  a  freedom  of  both  spirit  and  means 
manifested  greater  than  was  expected;  and  I 
feel  sorry  that  that. Friend,  whoever  it  may 
have  beer?,  should  have  said  anything,  in  writing 
to  the  Intelligencer,  soliciting  aid  from  any- 
where outside  of  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting, 
for  I  thought  we  could  do  it  ourselves  ;  and  we 
can;  and  right  glad  I  am,  for  there  was  a  free 
response  when  some  among  us  did  need  help; 
and  now  I  feel  quite  sure  we  do  not. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  4. 

THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations  generally  to  adhere  with 
much  strictness  to  established  creeds  and  estab- 
lished forms.  From  generation  to  generation 
they  go  on  without  material  change,  thus  form- 
ing an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress 
which  seems  to  obtain  in  everything  else  among 
civilized  people.  It  may  well  be  said  that  truth 
does  not  change;  but  among  all  the  numerous 
sects,  and  their  varying  and  contradictory  creeds, 
and  the  various  tenets  and  forms  peculiar  to 
each,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  all  are  so 
perfect,  and  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  fun- 
damental truth,  as  to  admit  of  no  advancement, 
and  no  change  for  the  better.  Such  perfection 
does  not  belong  to  anything  which  depends 
upon  human  agency;  and  this  undue  reverence 
for  and  acquiescence  in  the  old  and  the  past  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  absence,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, of  that  independence  of  thought  and 
action  which  we  exercise  in  all  business  and 
other  transactions,  in  which  we  are  constantly 
seeking  for  better  ways,  and  discontinuing  the 
old  whenever  a  better  appears.  If  there  be 
any  error  in  this  tenacious  adherence  to  things 
as  they  are  in  religious  matters,  without  apply- 
ing to  them  the  test  of  individual  understand- 
ing, enlightened  by  that  light  which  appeareth 
to  all,  then  Friends  are  not  entirely  clear  of  it 
as  regards  forms  at  least. 

Most  of  the  principal  religious  sects  took 
tl  eir  rise  some  centuries  ago,  and  our  own 
Society  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 
In  the  time  of  George  Fox  there  existed  in  our 
mother  country  much  less  of  general  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  social  refinement,  tfcan  exist 
now,  be  Mi  there  and  here.  Bigotry,  super- 
stition, intolerance,  and  religious  persecution 
then  prevailed  in  the  most  cruel  and  relentless 
forms.  That  our  Society  was  needed  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  things,  is  proven  by  the 
alacriiy  with  which  its  testimonies  were  espoused 
by  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous 
persecutions  to  which  Friends  were  then  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  remarkable  success  which 
attended  their  efforts  in  arresting  the  then 
rampant  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  that  liberty — civil 
as  well  as  religious — which  we  now  enjoy.  But 
that  the  modes  and  forms  and  peculiarities  that 
enabled  us  as  a  people  successfully  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  state  of  society  bordering  upon 
barbarism  are  equally  adapted  to  the  present 
day,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  improbable. 

In  addition  to  the  vastly  altered  circumstances 
of  our  day,  we  of  the  present  generation  have 
had  the  benefit  of  two  hundred  years  more  of 
human  experience  than  our  progenitors;  and 
ought  we  not  only  to  take  upon  ourselves  and  as- 


sume the  full  stature,  dignity,  and  responsibility 
of  men  and  women,  do  our  own  thinking,  and 
take  care  of  ourselves  as  did  our  ancestors,  but 
even  profit  something  by  the  additional  expe- 
rience we  have  had. 

Time  has  neither  superceded  nor  detracted 
anything  from  the  truth,  the  beauty,  or  the 
value  of  our  fundamental  doctrines;  but  they 
need  to  be  clothed  to  some  extent  in  new  forms, 
or  rather  to  be  disentangled  from  forms  that  im- 
pair their  effective  utility  in  the  present  con-, 
dition  of  society.  The  field  for  labor  is  scarcely 
less  than  in  the  days  of  our  early  fathers,  and  is 
white  unto  the  harvest ;  but  though  much  want- 
ing in  laborers,  our  chief  want  is  improved  and 
effective  means  and  implements  for  the  work. 
Priestcraft  has  at  no  period  been  more  defiant 
and  persevering  than  at  present,  but  we  seem 
powerless  to  resist  its  onward  strides  and  en- 
croachments upon  individual  freedom. 

The  past  is  valuable  for  its  many  excellent 
precepts  and  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
but  these  are  only  valuable  in  their  application 
to  the  present.  u  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Here 
we  have  a  precept,  the  truthfulness  and  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  which  will  lose  nothing  down 
to  the  end  of  time;  but  its  value  consists  in  its 
applicability  to  the  present, — the  present  of  a 
thousand  years  hence,  equally  with  the  present 

I  of  to-day.  We  hear  sermons  preached  in  re- 
gard to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Bible — matters 
as  to  which  it  will  ever  remain  a  question  who 
knows  the  most—that  are  doubtless  interesting 

j  to  many  ;  but  what  the  people  are  most  interested 
in,  and  want  to  know  and  be  told  about,  is  the 
present,  and  that  which  has  some  direct  relation 
to  the  duties  of  the  present;  and  he  or  she  who 
would  supply  their  wants  in  this  particular, 
must  not  only  seek  for  divine  grace,  but  be 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  think. 

An  undue  reverence  for  and  dependence 
upon  the  past  tends  to  beget  a  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  self-righteousness,  incompatible 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  present  duty.  Our 
forefathers  did  their  duty  in  their  day  and  time 
on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  for  us  to  do  ours. 
Too  long  have  we  been  content  to  satisfy  our- 
selves upon  the  well-earned  reputation  of  our 
ancestors. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  state 
of  our  Society  in  its  early  days  and  now. 
Then  Friends  were  an  active,  earnest,  zealous 
people,  seeking  to  spread  their  doctrines,  estab- 
lish meetings  and  add  to  their  numbers  where- 
ever  they  could  ;  but  we  of  the  present  day  have 
by  some  means  arrived  at  the  strange  conclusion, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  to  our  faith,  or  add  to  our  numbers. 
This  of  not  being  a  proselvting  people,  is  at 
least  one  new  article  in  our  creed.  It  had  no 
place  with  early  Friends.    The  prevalence  of 
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this  sentiment  seems  to  indicate  a  feeling  that 
we  of  the  present  generation  are  good  enough 
ourselves,  and  content  to  rest  with  what  our 
forefathers  have  done  in  the  past,  in  the  way  of 
spreading  our  testimonies  for  the  good  of  others. 

In  connection  with  this  point  an  important 
question  arises  as  to  our  duty  to  the  future.  It 
is  a  common  rule  in  matters  of  this  sort  that 
whatever  is  not  made  to  go  forward  must  go 
backward,  and  it  holds  in  regard  to  our  Society. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  our  ceasing  to 
make  any  effort  for  the  upholding  and  spreading 
of  our  doctrines  and  increase  of  our  numbers, 
in  competition,  so  to  speak,  with  other  sects,  is 
that  we  are  losing  ground  ;  and  whether  in  this, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  general  world,  we  are 
not  failing  in  our  duty  to  our  immediate  pos- 
terity, is  a  qustion  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. T.  H.  S. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  12. 

Munich,  Oct.  25th,  1867. 

I  spent  five  most  delightful  weeks  in  Dres- 
den, having  found  there  two  American  families, 
with  whom  I  was  immediately  domesticated  as 
it  were.  Whilst  there  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Miss  Kunste,  who  educated  the  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  a  six  years'  resi- 
dence in  his  family,  and  who  therefore  talked 
English  perfectly.  She  is  a  superior  woman  in 
every  way  ;  she  has  a  family  school,  and  among 
her  pupils  are  Russian,  American  and  English 
girls,  and  it  is  an  admirable  place  for  those  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  educated.  They  learn  German 
surprisingly  quick,  and  she  has  the  best  masters 
for  French,  drawing,  etc. 

Iu  the  gallery  of  Dresden  is  the  greatest 
Madonna-picture  in  the  world.  The'story  is, 
that  Raphael  prayed,  when  about  to  paint  this 
picture,  that  the  Madonna  would  reveal  herself 
to  his  eyes;  and  such  was  the  protoplastic 
power  of  his  imaginativeVaith  that  he  believed 
this  image  was  objective  to  his  senses.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  placed  upon  the  canvas  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  mother  and  child  which  surprised 
even  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  was  afraid  to 
elaborate  his  first  sketch  much,  lest  he  should 
spoil  the  first  felicity  of  his  pencil.  I  think  no 
engraving  or  photograph  (probably  there  has 
been  no  photograph  from  the  original)  can  fully 
convey  this  wonderful  picture.  In  the  same 
gallery  are  five  of  CorreggioV  largest  Madon- 
nas, among  which  is  the  first  he  ever  paint- 
ed, more  wonderful  by  the  head  of  the  ador- 
ing St.  Francis  than  by  that  of  the  Madonna  or 
child,  and  very  interesting  as  showing  how  this 
painter  sprang  at  once  to  the  height  of  his  art. 
These  great  pictures  express  the  short  comings 
of  tht-  human  understanding  and  of  tradition, 
certaiuly,  but  also  there  perpetually  breaks  out 
in  them  the  expression  of  insights  which  con- 


tradict the  traditions,  and  show  that  the  unfallen 
man  contends  bravely  with  the  fallen  man  in 
the  breasts  of  men  of  genius  who  are  earnest 
and  faithful  to  the  inner  light.  Beauty,  which 
is  the  expression  of  Genius,  according  to  its 
degree,  is  always  a  combined  expression  ofv 
Power,  Love  and  Wisdom.  No  work  can  have 
beauty  which  does  not  impress  us  with  one  or 
more  of  these  attributes,  and  the  better  they 
are  harmonized,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  work. 
In  the  pre-raphaelite  works,  it  is  the  expression 
of  these  (notwithstanding  all  deficiencies  in 
proportion  and  in  anatomy)  which  attracts,  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  expression  of  these,  in  the 
Dusseldorf  school  of  art,  cannot  be  made-  up  by 
all  their  accuracy  of  imitation  of  the  mere  forms 
of  nature.  The  Dusseldorf  art  certainly  has  its 
great  merits,  and  the  pictures  are  interesting 
just  as  the  memoirs  of  men  and  women  are  in- 
teresting which  still  lack  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  effect  of  great  poems.  Simple  percep- 
tion of  natural  forms,  and  appreciation  of  all 
material  graces  give  us  a  degree  of  truth  which 
it  is  doubtless  worth  while  to  represent,  but 
the  whole  truth  is  something  finer  than  the  eye 
can  see,  the  ear  hear,  or  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceive. A  friend  of  mine,  remarkable  for  his 
insights,  once  said  that  all  art.  even  poetry,  was 
the  result  of  man's  being  cramped  and  hindered 
in  his  liberty  of  action,  for  that  the  true  life  of 
man  was  direct  interaction  with  men.  If  Milton 
could  have  lived  out  his  life  as  he  desired  to  do 
on  the  theatre  of  humanity,  we  should  not  have 
had  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  a  better  condition  of 
society  in  England.  So  if  Homer  had  not  been 
blind,  there  would  have  been  another  hero  in 
Greece,  greater  probably  than  any  of  whom  he 
sang,  but  no  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  If  Dante  could 
have  done  as  he  listed  in  Florence,  there  would 
have  been  a  better  Florence,  but  no  Divina 
Comedia.  In  Dresden,  one  feels  that  art  is 
consolation.  The  kings  of  Saxony  who  gath- 
ered these  treasures,  together  with  the  money 
wrung  out  of  a  hard-working  people  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  were  only  thinking  of  their  own  power 
and  luxury;  but  a  Divine  power  overruled  the 
wrath  of  man  to  its  own  purposes  of  love.  The 
power  of  taxation  has  found  its  limitation,  for 
the  people  can  do  no  more.  The  government 
has  killed  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  and 
now  both  kings  and  people  exist  by  attracting 
foreigners  to  see  these  treasures  of  art. 

The  King  of  Saxony  lives  in  a  dreary-looking 
castle  when  he  is  in  Dresden.  The  Zurnger,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  containing  five  different 
palaces,  connected  with  immense  orangeries, 
and  built  round  a  square  of(  I  should  think) 
four  acres,  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
was  intended  by  Augustus  II.  for  the  vestibule 
of  a  palace  which  he  did  not  live  to  build  ;  it  is 
now  given  up  to  the  public  for  a  pleasure- 
ground,  and  the  palaces,  containing  a  great 
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gallery  of  pictures,  a  gallery  of  engravings,  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  etc.,  are  all  now  at 
the  disposition  of  the  public,  and  serve  to  attract 
foreigners  to  Dresden,  which  is  a  great  source 
of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  the  mingled  feelings  inspired  in  rae  by 
my  residence  in  Dresden.  It  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  city,  and  the  number  of  its  buildings 
is  increasing;  but  this  increase  is  in  what  is 
called  the  English  quarter,  where  are  streets  of 
houses  built  of  the  soft  sand  stone  of  Saxony. 
All  are  to  be  let  to  foreigners,  the  owners  living 
in  the  upper  stories,  each  story  below  being  j 
complete  in  itself.  Sometimes  the  owners  un- 
derlet to  persons  who  furnish  the  apartments 
and  rent  them,  living  in  their  small  way  on  the 
profits.  I  rode  over  to  the  new  city,  on  a  beau- 
tiful road  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  extending 
two  or  three  miles,  with  fine  houses  on  each 
side  surrounded  by  gardens.  Here,  I  under- 
stood, lived  the  Saxon  nobility,  partly  by  means 
of  letting  out  one  story  of  the  house.  The  most 
painful  sight  in  Saxony  was  the  hard-working 
peasant  women,  who  throng  the  streets  with 
heavy  baskets  and  tubs  on  their  backs  ;  these 
baskets  are  filled  with  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  things,  for  sale,  even  kindling  wood.  The 
woman  who  brought  these  articles  "to  the  house 
where  I  lived  had  come  into  Dresden  every 
day  (whether  rainy  or  clear)  with  that  basket 
on  her  back  for  twenty-seven  years.  It  was  so 
heavy  that  her  back  was  in  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  rest  of  her  body. 

We  left  Dresden  to  journey  slowly  through 
Saxon  Switzerland,  which  is  a  country  on  the 
Elbe  of  most  extraordinary  formation,  »eolosri- 
cally  speaking.  Its  most  remarkable  point  is 
called  The  Baster,  and  consists  of  piacipitous 
perpendicular  rocks,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  wooded  ravines  that  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  In  the  plates  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental work  of  the  Explorations  for  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  in  our  own  West,  there  is  something 
like  this,  though  not  quite  so  picturesque,  I 
think.  No  one  who  goes  to  Dresden  should 
omit  taking  this  trip.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a 
whole  day's  work,  and  one  can  go  up  the  Elbe 
to  it  in  a  steamboat,  or  take  the  railroad,  as  we 
did.  There  is  a  hotel  at  the  foot  and  one  on  the 
heights-  the  winding  way  up  to  the  several 
heights  has  been  rendered  commodious  to  trav- 
ellers by  wooden  steps,  bannisters  and  galleries, 
and  in  one  place  a  strong  stone  bridge.  A  very 
pleasant  young  gentleman  accompanied  us  from 
Dresden,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  a  party  of 
ladies  to  go  alone,  everything  is  so  safe;  and  if 
one  has  time,  a  guide,  who  hurries  one,  can  be 
dispensed  with.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  went  on  to  the  border-town  of  Saxony, 
(B  idenach,)  where  we  staid  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  found  ourselves  in  beautiful  Bohemia, 


riding  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  later  on  the 
Beraun,  and  still  later  on  the  Moldau,  through 
beautiful  valleys  and  picturesque  towns.  The 
church-spires  of  the  villages,  instead  of  be- 
ing red  as  in  Switzerland  are  painted  black. 
We  were  just  too  late  for  the  vintage,  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  journey.  Bohemia  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  not  very  high,  and 
is,  within  the  cincture  of  the  mountains,  a  roll- 
ing country.  The  vicinity  of  Prague  and  the 
entrance  to  it  are  very  handsome,  and  Prague 
itself  looked  fine  as  we  approached,  the  river 
being  very  broad.  The  old  city  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  the  new  city  is  built  entirely 
round  this  wall.  The  hotel  to  which  we  were 
directed,  the  Blauer-Stern,  is  just  outside  of 
the  old  wall,  and  nearly  opposite  the  now  ever- 
open  gate.  My  first  walk  was  through  this  gate 
to  an  open  space  between  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  the  Zeynkirche.  In  this  open  space  were 
executed  some  thirty  Bohemian  gentlemen,  the 
leaders  of  the"  Protestant  and  National  party  of 
Bohemia  when  it  was  subjected  to  Austria  and 
here,  also,  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Wallen- 
stein  caused  about  twelve  more  to  be  executed 
for  alleged  cowardice  at  the  battle.  Poor  emas- 
culated Bohemia,  there  is  no  sadder  story  in  all 
the  sad  European  history.  E.  P.  P. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DIRGE. 
In  Mcmoriam — R.  M.  P. 

The  snow  lies  white  on  frozen  plain 
And  on  the  bleak  and  wintry  hill. 

The  spring  shall  bring  the  tender  rain — 
With  song  the  woodlands  fill. 

And  bring  all  gentle  thoughts  of  peace 

And  beauty  to  the  weary  heart ; 
For  these  wild,  wintry  storms  shall  cea?e, 

These  shadows  shall  depart. 

Yet  henceforth  ucto  us  less  bright 
The  glory  on  the  grass  shall  lie — 

A  somewhat  fainter  splendor  light 
The  radiant  summer  sky. 

Henceforth  the  dawn's  ethereal  rose 

Shall  open  in  a  tenderer  beam, 
While  with  a  sweeter  murmur  flows 

The  sad,  continual  stream. 

But  far  away  from  these,  thou  now 

Art  crowned  in  light  without  a  s-hade, 
The  amaranth  around  thy  brow 
'  That  truly  shall  not  fade. 

The  radiance  shall  for  aye  endure 

That  robes  thee  in  superior  light, 
Arrayed  in  garments  very  pure 

And  of  celestial  white.  § 

Afar  upon  those  shining  plains 

Thy  ransomed  soul,  with  rapture  stirred, 

Is  now  entranced  with  higher  strains 
Than  any  ear  hath  heard. 

'Mid  mysteri  s  to  no  mortal  known, 
Kneeling  with  more  than  earthly  awe, 

Low  down  before  the  Great  White  Throne 
Which  the  rapt  seer  saw. 
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Since  this  we  hold,  and  thou  art  blest 

Biyond  all  need  of  earthly  fears, 
Oh  I  let  us  still  this  sad  unrest 

Aud  dry  these  bitter  tears. 
For,  somewhere  in  the  future  vast, 

Our  brows  shall  meet  thy  saiutly  kiss, 
When  we  may  come  to  thee  at  last, 

And  enter  endless  bliss! 
December,  1867.     .  H.  W.  G. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WIND-SWEPT  HARP. 
It  is  related  that  in  Germany  there  stood  a  great 
castle,  from  the  towers  of  which  huge  wires  were 
stretched,  thus  constructing  an  JEolian  Harp.  Or- 
dinary winds  produced  no  effect,  but  when  fierce 
tempests  arose,  then  the  wires  gave  forth  strains  of 
glorious  melody. 

On  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 

To  the  Rhineland  nigh, 
Stood  a  baron's  lordly  castle, 
Towering  to  the  sky. 

From  the  battlements  suspended, 

Hung  the  ^Eolian  lyre, 
That  the  wind-god  in  his  passage 

Oft  might  touch  the  wire. 
But  the  zephyrs  would  not  linger 

For  one  joyous  strain — 
And  ihe  nighr-wiuds  only  murmured 

Forth  their  sad  refrain. 
But  when  ro?e  the  mighty  tempest — 

Blew  the  wintry  gale — 
Then  the  wind-harp  strains  majestic 

Sent  from  hill  to  dale. 
Thus  in  hours  of  ease  and  pleasure, 

When  our  sky  is  clear, 
Oft  the  heart  grows  cold  and  careless — 
"  We  no  dangers  fear. 
But  when  clouds  the  sky  have  darkened, 

Angry  storms  assail, 
And  our  bark,  the  rudder  broken, 

Flies  before  the  gale  ; 
When  no  haven  in  the  distance, 

Meets  the  longing  eye, 
And,  all  earthly  succor  failing,' 

We  to  death  are  nigh  ; 
Then  each  wail  becomes  a  prayer — 

And  the  heart-felt  cry, 
For  the  Father's  help  and  guidance, 

Wings  its  way  on  high. 
Only  when  through  tribulation 

We  the  harbor  g'nn, 
Only  when  by  sorrow  chastened, 

Taught  by  grief  and  pain, 
Can  the  soul  pour  forth  ascriptions, 

Songs  of  sacred  praise  ; 
For  the  victory,  shouts  exultant, 

Hymns  of  triumph  raise  1 
Ever  in  the  fiery  furnace 

Is  the  pure  gold  tried — 
And  the  precious  wheat  we  winnow — 
i      From  the  chaff  divide. 

A.  R.  P. 


From  "The  Friend." 
ADVANTAGES  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

m  The  late  eminent  Benjamin  Silliman  records 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  strict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  His  health, 
originally  very  good,  became  seriously  impaired 


through  the  effect  of  a anxiety,  watching,  and 
sorrow,"  attendant  upon  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  children,  four  of  whom  were  taken  from 
him  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  years.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  vertigo  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend his  scientific  labors  for  a  time  and  seek 
relief  in  travelling.  .  His  health,  however,  was 
not  re-established,  though  the  journeys  were 
doubtless  salutary.  The  principal  cause  of  his 
renewed  vigor  appears  to  have  been  a  change 
of  diet,  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  ho 
gives  the  following  instructive  account : 

"  When  my  health  began  to  fail  in  1S21  and 
1822,  I  was  under  the  common  delusion  that 
debility  and  functional  derangement  must  be 
overcome  by  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants.  I 
had  used  the  oxide  of  bismuth  as  an  anti-dys- 
peptic remedy,  but  with  no  serious  benefit. 
The  muscular  system  was  enfeebled  along  with 
the  digestive,  the  nervous  power  was  thrown 
out  of  healthy  action,  an  indescribable  discom- 
fort deprived  me  in  a  great  degree  of  physical 
enjoyment,  and  the  mind  became  unequal  to^ 
much  intellectual  effort.    My  spirits  were,  how- 
ever,, cheerful ;  and  even  when  I  was  unable  to 
sustain  a  conversation  with  a  calling  stranger,. 
I  still  believed  that  I  should  recover,  for  my 
physicians,  after  careful  examination,  could 
find  no  proof  of  any  organic  disease,  but  only  of 
functional  derangement.    I  yielded  for  a  time 
to  the  popular  belief  that  good  wine  and  cor-3 
dials  were  the  lever  which  would  raise  my  de- 
pressed   person;    but   the    relief    was  only 
temporary  :  a  flash  of  nervous  excitement  pro- 
duced   an    illusive  appearance  of   increased  .iu^ 
vigor  with  which  the  mind  sympathized;  the  \hm 
transient  brightness  was  soon  clouded  again,  i,j 
and  no  permanent  benefit  followed;  but  often  i  |a{ 
disturbed  slumbers,  with  nocturnal  spasms  and  i  jjje(j 
undefined  terrors  in  dreams,  proved  that  all  i  ^ 
was  wrong.    No  medical  men  informed  me  that  t  ^  ^ 
I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course ;  but  the  same  >  ^  ^ 
wise  and  good  friend,  to  whom  I  had  beenil(^at 
already  so  much  indebted,  Daniel  Wadsworth, ,  ^ 
convinced  me,  after  much  effort,  that  my  best t  ^  ^ 
chance  for  recovery  was  to  abandon  all  stiiDU— 
lants  and  adopt  a  very  simple  diet,  and  in  suchi  D  j^. 
quantities,  however  moderate,  as  the  stomach)  ^ ' 
might  be  able  to  digest  and  assimilate.    I  toofej  ^ 
my  resolution  in  1823,  in  the  lowest  depression:!  Bjj  ^ 
of  health.    I  abandoned  wine  and  every  othert  | 
stimulant,  including,  for  the  time,  even  coffee*  ^ 
and  tea.    Tobacco  had  alwavs  been  my  abhor- ■  ,„K/  1 
reuce;   and  opium,  except   medically,  wheni^  .. 
wounded,  I  had  n>iver  used.    With  constantly  ' 
exercise  abroad,  I  adopted  a  diet  of  boiled  rice,  ,„  ^ 
bread  and  milk,— the  milk  usually  boiled  ana]  L  J  J 
diluted  with  water;  plain  animal  muscle  im  lf  ; 
small  quantity,  varied  by  fowl  and  fish,  avoiding^  ](j  j  ^ 
rich  gravies  and  pastry,  and  occasionally  using  J': 
soups  and  farinaceous  preparations.    I  perse*  lt  ]  f:{ 
vered  a  year  in  this  strict  regimen,  and  after  ai  ^ 
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few  weeks  my  unpleasant  symptoms  abated,  my 
[1  strength  gradually  increased,  and  health,  imper- 
ceptibly in  its  daily  progress,  but  manifest  in 
its  results,  stole  upon  me  unawares.  While 
this  course  of  regimen  was  in  progress,  I  met 
at  D.  Wadsworth's  the  late  William  Watson, 
who,  as  an   invalid,  had  pursued  a  siaiilar 
course,  and,  although  consumptive,  had  recover- 
ed comfortable  health.    He  gave  me — then 
beginning    to  recover    strength — the  fullest 
assurance  that,  as  I  had  no  organic  disease,  I 
should  fully  recover,  provided  I  persevered ; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  I  should  by  and  by  be 
able  to  ride  all  night  in  the  stage,  and  to  per 
form  all  the  labors  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  former  years.    I  was  then  at  the 
meridian  of  life,  in  my  forty-fourth  year;  and 
in  the  almost  thirty-six  years  that  have  elapsed 
since,  I  have  resumed  no  stimulus  which  I 
then  abandoned,  except  tea,  and  very  rarely 
offee.    Tea  is  a  cordial  to  me;  "  it  cheers  but 
ot  inebriates."    Tea  and  water  are  my  only 
onstant  driuks ;    milk  I  drink  occasionally, 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  for  wine  of  any 
ind,  nor  spirit,  nor  cider,  nor  beer  ;  cold  water 
s  far  more  grateful  than  any  of  the  drinks  which 
'Jft  have  named.    I  never  used  them  more  than 
oderutely,  as  they  were  formerly  used  in  the 
ost  sober  families.    If  any  person  thinks  that 
ine  and  brandy  may  be  useful  to  him,  he  can 
ot,  at  this  day,  have  any  assurance  that  they 
re  not    manufactured    from    whiskey,  with 
any  additions,  and  some  of  them  noxious, 
ery  little  port  wine  has  seen  Portugal,  or 
adeira  wine  Madeira,  or  champagne  wine 
ranee.  ....... 

"I  cannot  dismiss  this  topic  without  adding 
hat  W.  Watson's  predictions  have  been  ful- 
lled.  Some  of  my  most  arduous  labors  have 
en  performed  since  my  recovery.  I  have  not 
nly  been  able,  as  he  predicted,  to  travel  all 
ight  in  the  stage,  but  to  travel  extensively 
oth  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  lecture  to  popular 
diences  in  many  towns  and  cities, — some  of 
em  far  away;  to  write  and  publish  books;  to 
scend  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
1837;  to  explore  copper  mines  in  the  Blue 
idge  of  Virginia  in  1856;  twice  to  traverse 
le  Atlantic  and  portions  of  the  Mediterranean; 
id  to  ascend  Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona, 
fount  Vesuvius,  and  Mount  Etna,  at  eeventy- 
?o  years  of  age,  in  1851.  I  record  these 
cts,  not  with  any  feeling  of  vanity  or  pride, 
it  with  deep  gratitude  to  God ;  and  I  am 
fluenced  more  than  all  by  the  wish  to  warn 
y  children,  and  my  children's  children,  to 
»ey  God's  physical  as  well  as  moral  laws,  and 
I  remember,  that  if  they  would  enjoy  health 
Id  long  life,  that  they  must  not  waste  their 
liysical  powers  upon  extraneous  indulgences, 
lit  must  be  satisfied  with  nutritious  food, 
liter,  or  watery  fluids  and  milk  for  drink, 


regular  and  sufficient  sleep,  and  a  due  regulation 
of  all  propensities,  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual. With  a  good  conscience  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  which  will  naturally 
result  from  the  course  which  I  have  sketched, 
they  will  pass  on  agreeably  and  usefully 
through  life,  and  may  expect,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  principles  and  the  hopes  which 
they  inspire,  to  meet  death  without  dismay." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  XII. 

We  have  again  been  encouraged  by  the  cheer- 
ful letters  of  our  Teachers,  and  although  some 
of  the  schools  are  not  quite  as  well  filled  as  we 
could  desire,  they  generally  express  the  opinion 
that  ere  another  month  rolls  round  there  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers. 

Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  effort 
to  be  self-sustaining,  the  Freedmen  must  labor, 
and  that  diligently,  whenever  and  as  long  as 
they  can  find  work  to  do.  This  is  increasingly 
the  case  since  the  assistance  formerly  rendered 
by  the  North  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
they  are  now  left  dependent  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions. 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.  C  :  "  This  month  (the  Eleventh) 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  fine,  hence  the 
extremely  good  average.  Out  of  thirty-six  pu- 
pils in  my  department,  I  have  had  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  four!  It  looks  formidable 
in  the  morning  to  see  in  the  yard  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children  who  must  be  assembled  and 
got  into  order  by  three  teachers.  We  assemble 
in  one  of  the  rooms  below  stairs,  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  to  them,  and  ask  them 
questions  upon  it.  After  the  opening  exercises, 
we  separate  to  our  respective  rooms,  and  com- 
mence the  lessons  for  the  day  ;  and  if  there  can 
be  found  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  collection 
of  pupils  more  intent  upon  the  task  before  them, 
it  must  be  in  schools  I  have  not  visited.  I  was 
educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  your  city,  and 
adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  regulations 
imposed  there.  The  attendance  and  interest  of 
the  scholars  continue  so  good,  that  we  are  able 
to  make  promotions,  and  keep  up  a  thoroughly 
graded  school. 

"  How  much  I  wisjb.  some  of  you  could  visit 
this  school  and  see  and  know  how  much  these 
pupils  have  accomplished  for  themselves  in  the 
space  of  two  years. " 

Mary  A.  Taylor,  also  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
remarks,  "  Little  that  is  new  can  be  said  of  our 
school,  nor  do  I  know  that  there  should  be  any- 
thing new,  only  the  old  well  persevered  in.  The 
average  has  been  unusually  good  this  month, 
{forty-three  out  of  forty -five.)  In  these  schools 
we  do  not  have  to  make  the  ordinary  allowance 
for  sickness,  for  they  come  when  they  are  sick, 
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sit  around  the  fire  until  their  chill  has  passed 
off,  and  then  resume  their  work." 

In  reference  to  the  number  and  progress  of 
her  pupils,  she  states,  u  I  have  counted  forty- 
three  or  forty-fitfe  every  day,  and  flatter  myself 
that  I  can  see  an  improvement  daily.  I  have 
some  scholars  who  have  never  missed  a  single 
day  since  I  first  came  to  South  Carolina. 

"  I  enjoy  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  colored  teacher  we  have  assisting  us 
is  a  very  good  singer,  and  we  have  taught  the 
children  a  number  of  beautiful  little  hymns, 
which  they  sing  very  sweetly." 

Isabel  Lanair,  a  colored  teacher  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  is  still  supplying  the  place  of  Esther 
Hawks,  (who,  at  last"  report,  was  still  delayed 
from  reaching  her  school  by  impassable  roads 
in  that  portion  of  Florida  from  which  she  is  to 
come  j)  and, is  giving  satisfaction  to  our  other 
teachers  lceated  there,  who  have  a  supervision 
over  her  school.  Her  report  is  confirmatory  of 
the  estimation  in  whi.h  she  is  held.  She  has 
70  pupils — all  between  6  and  ltj  years  of  age — 
41  write,  43  read,  with  27  in  the  alphabet. 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Va.,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  her 
echool,  and  states,  that  in  addition  to  the  39 
pupils  she  reports  as  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  readers,  she  has  "  four  who  can  read  any- 
thing set  before  them;  they  have  been  through 
the  fourth  reader  long  since." 

She  also  informs,  that  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition for  one  or  two  days,  she  had  to  place 
the  school  under  the  entire  care  of  Maggie 
Lewis,  (her  colored  assistant,)  #nd  that,  during 
her  absence,  her  school  was  vi*ted  by  two  cler- 
gymen, who  subsequently  reported  to  her  that 
they  found  the  school  in  excellent  order.  Al- 
though apparently  a  trifling  circumstance,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  one  who  has  received 
.er  instruction  under  our  auspices,  is  not  only 
capable  of  imparting  her  knowledge  to  others, 
but  also  of  maintaining  discipline  in  a  school. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Water  ford,  Va.,  in 
addition  to  her  satisfactory  report,  remarks, 
"Sioce  my  last  report,  I  had  a  pleasant  visit 
from  D.  F.  W.,  of  Philadelphia.  She  expressed 
her.-elf  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  my 
school,  which  was  truly  gratifying  to  me. 

•  Sarah  M.  Ely,  located  near  Lewinsville,  Va., 
regrets  the  small  size  of  her  school,  but  looks 
forward  to  an  increase  when  the  fall  work  is 
completed;  and  in  reference  to  the  attendance 
states  that  four  pupils  have  been  present  every 
do/y,  and  three  absent  only  one  day  each — 
adding — 

11 1  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  school  and 
the  people.  I  have  tried,  and  shall  try  again, 
to  get  them  to  place  something  every  week  in 
my  hands,  if  it  is  only  half  what  they  spend  for 
tobacco,  but  so  far  they  will  not  consent  to  that 
arrangement,  although  they  spend  considerable 


every  week  for  that  abomination.  The  progress 
of  the  school  is  very  encouraging,  and  they  are 
governed  easily.  My  health  is  good,  and  though 
almost  entirely  cutoff  from  all  society,  I  am 
contented  and  very  happy,  and  much  pleased  to 
be  here." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  writes, 
"My  evenings  are  very  much  occupied  since  I 
have  commenced  teaching  night-school,  but  it 
is  well  to  be  so,  as  I  am  better  satisfied  to  be 
doing  something.  There  is  so  much  to  do  here 
that  I  sometimes  feel  worried,  and  as  though  I 
had  just  commenced.  0!  if  the  people-  here 
would  arouse  to  a  sense  of  this  great  work—take 
hold  of  it,  and  help  me  along — it  seems  as 
though  we  could  do  much  more. 

"  At  times  when  I  look  ahead,  I  am  almost, 
discouraged,  and  must  needs  take  a  glance  ail 
the  past,  and  with  this  contrast  I  can  then  see 
and  know  it  is  well  for  me  to  be  here.  The  im- 
provement in  the  children  has  been  such  that 
one  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the  same.  M 
have  so  many  little  creatures  who  require  so 
much  patience,  and  who  have  not  the  right  kind 
of  home- training,  as  playful  as  kittens,  but  a  JffiW 
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great  deal  naughtier,  that  daily  my  prayer  goes! 
up  for  patience,  patience." 

Philena  Heald,  at  Falls   Church,  Va. 
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states  :  "The  anxiety  to  gain  knowledge,  mani-.-jsdee; 
fested  by  many  of  the  pupils,  is  a  constant  in->  of  thi 
cen^ive'to  renewed  effort  and  increased  earnest-fl  Fro 
ness  on  my  part.  My  interest  has  been  esjpdS, 
pecially  awakened  in  a  young  woman  who  has 
commenced  coming  to  school  lately.  She  ha«l 
no»  mother,  keeps  house  for  her  father  <  an< 
brothers,  but  comes  to  school  whenever  she  cai 
possibly  leave.  She  did  not  know  her  alphabet, 
but  in  less  than  a  week  she  has  learned  to  rea^ 
in  four  letters,  aud  is  trying  hard  to  learn  hoT 
to  write  and/  cipher.  She  is  a  fine,  noble  girl  I  lolsci 
and  is  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  schools  ?ire k ,-, 
never  before  having  had  an  opportunity  to  at \k,  ir),: 
tend.  My  heart  goes  out  to  her  in  tender  syaw  fears  of 
pathy."    She  adds:  "    j  %] 

"  Joseph  Horner  and  Charles  Kirh  '  havf?  Himrjer; 
visited  us  most  acceptably  since  last  I  wrott  mfyifj; 
to  you.  The  former  is  visiting  the  colored  peo 
pie  in  a  religious  capacity,  and  his  concern  exuetweem 
tends  in  a  special  manner  to  South  Carolina  The  ^ 
and  Georgia.  They  had  a  meeting  in  m \miK;„- 
school  room,  and  the  advice  given  was  truly  eaveard  fro 
cellent  and  very  practical.  I  am  sure  the  pee  Ui/i0: 
pie  must  have  been  benefited  thereby.  To  nk  It ma " 
this  visit  was  a  most  welcome  one,  and  it  seemtih  ktt^  ^ 
very  home  like  to  have  those  with  me  who  use  W /(., 
the  plain  language.  Their  presence  did  rm  k  ji/^j 
heart  good,  and  the  precious  season  of  silencji  feefi^  j, 
ere  the  words  of  encouragement  were  uttere(;  filch  J-,,/ 
was  to  me  rich  in  blessings."  ft^ 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Rerndon  Static  ire 
speaks  of  a  prospective  increase  in  the  size   facts , 
her  school  after  Christmas,  and  feelingly  allud<if  smaj] J 
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to  a  "  great  loss"  they  have  sustained  by  the 
death  of  one  of  her  pupils,  a  girl  of  13  years  of 
age  j  adding,  that  her  schoolmates  feel  it  deeply 
"  The  day  before  she  died,  she  sang  a  beau- 
tiful hymn  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
sing  with  her  playmates  at  school.  At  her 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  Thauk^giving  day, 
my  pupils  stood  around  her  coffin  and  sang  the 
same  hymn.  They  sang  it  so  mournfully,  and 
seemed 'to  feel  it  so  deeply,  that  there  were  but 
few  dry  eyes  present."  She  also  speaks  of 
some  of  the  little  ones  not  being  able  to  come 
to  school  for  want  of  shoes  and  stockings  and 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  barrel  and  box  of 


sundries 


them ; 


remarking, 


My  Kennett 


very  considerable  interest,  having  a  tendency 
as  some  of  us  think,  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind 
by  way  of  remembrance,"  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret is  oftimes  experienced  that  more  of  our 
friends  are  not  present  with  us  to  share  our  en- 
joyment. 

Philadelphia,  12th "mo.,  1867.     J.  M.  E. 


friends  are  certainly  very  kind  to  remember  us, 
and  to  send  so  many  articles  of  warm  clothing 
for  the  poor  and  needy.  They  are  lending  to' 
|the  Lord,  and  will  be  amply  repaid." 

Catharine  E.  Hall;  at  Vienna,  Va.,  re- 
ports a  considerable  increase  in  her  school,  but 
rtgrets  the  roof  and  weatherboarding  of  the 
house  are  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  rain  and 
jsncw.  Consequently  on  very  stormy  days  no 
school  can  be  held. 

Mary  Perry  (late  Brosius)  is  still  at.  Ma- 
nassas,  Va.,  awaiting  the  completion  of  her 
pchool-room,  but  has  been  advised  to  do  what 
he  can,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  iu  the  dwellings 
f  the  Freedmen,  until  the  building  is  finished. 

From  Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs, 
nd  Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn,  the  Cor- 
esponding  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Com- 
ittee  has  received  neither  letter  nor  report  for 
Seventh  month.    When  these  omissions  take 
lace,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  regret,  as  they 
ender  it  impossible  to  make  a  correct  record 
f  what  the  Association  is  doing. 
The  three  South  Carolina  schools  rfumber 
51  scholars,  114  of  whom  read,  122  write,  95 
re  in  arithmetic,  and  only  27  are  in  the  alpha- 
et,  while  all  of  them  are  between  6  and  16 
ears  of  age. 

The  Virginia  schools,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
umber  295  scholars,  208  of  whom  read,  217 
rite,  163  are  in  arithmetic,  with  only  18  in  the 
Iphabet,  while  of  the  whole  number  239  are 
etween  6  and  16  years  of  age. 
The  whole  number  under  the  care  of  the 
ssociation  for  the  Eleventh  month,  as  far  as 
eard  from,  was  therefore  four  hundred  and 
rty-six. 

■  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  above  summary, 
at  the  Association  continues  to  meet  on  the 
ird  Fourth-day  evening  in  each  month,  in 
e  Monthly  Meeting  Room  of  Race  Street 
eeting  House,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  on 
hich  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  transaction 
f  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society,  the  en- 
re  letters  from  our  teachers  (of  which  the  ex- 
acts published  in  the  Intelligencer  form  but 


A  wonderful  spinning  machine. 
The  stratagems  employed  by  insects  for  the 
capture  of  their  prey  are  very  curious,  and  af- 
ford to  naturalises  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
and  interesting  study.  The  ant  lion  digs  a 
tunnel-shaped  pit  in  the  loose  sand,  and  fixing 
itself  in  the  depressed  apex,  catches  and  de- 
vours the  ant  or  spider  which  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  its  snare.  But  no  species  of  in- 
sects excel  the  different  Jiinds  of  spiders,  in 
their  ingenious  devices  for  securing  their  prey. 
The  spider,  though  wingless,  feeds  on  flies,  and 
its  food  must  be  captured  on  the  wing.  But 
how  can  it  accomplish  such  a  task  ?  Were  we 
not  familiar  with  its  web  sand  nets,  the  struc- 
ture of  such  snares,  by  an  animal  so  minute, 
would  not  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  and 
wonder.  As  it  is,  we  look  upon  the  spider-web 
as  evidence  of  a  neglected  room,  and,  instead  of 
making  its  structure  a  study,  and  admiring  the 
wonderful  wisdom  it  displays,  we  sweep  it  from 
the  wall  with  manifest  delight. 

If  that  which  we  regard  with  so  little  respect, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  a  spider,  were  done 
with  the  same  perfection  by  some  of  the  larger 
animals,  we  would  never  cease  to  wonder. 
"How  would  the  world  crowd  to  see  a  fox 
which  would  spin  ropes,  weave  them  into  an 
accurately-meshed  net,  and  extend  the  net  be- 
tween two  trees  for  the  purpose  of  entangling 
birds  in  their  flight!"  But  there  would  be 
nothing  more  marvelous  in  this,  than  there  is 
in  what  the  spider  is  doing  every  day;  and  just 
because  of  the  minuteness  of  the  little  rope- 
maker  and  weaver,  the  work  ought  to  excite  in 
us  the  great  wonder. 

We  always  judge  of  the  ingenuity  of  any 
piece  of  machinery  by  the  simplici  y  of  its  parts, 
and  its  adaption  to  the  services  for  which  it 
has  been  constructed.  Now,  judging  by  this 
rule,  we  find  the  spider  possessed  of  a  '*  Spin- 
ning machine,"  far  surpassing,  in  the  perfection 
of  its  work,  all  the  inventions  of  man.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  express  his  astonishment  at 
the  perfection  of  the  machinery  by  which  man 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  out  brass  wire  to  the 
fineness  of  a  human  hair.    How  much  greater 


Ismail  portion)  are  read.    These  letters  possess  ;  strands 


was  his  astonishment  when  I  told  him,  that 
there  was  a  very  minute  spider  which  spun  a 
thread  so  fine  that  it.  required  4,000,000  of 
them  to  equal  in  thickness  one  of  the  hairs  of 
his  beard,  and  that  eyery  one  of  these  threads 
was  composed  of  not  less  than  400  separate 
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This  remarkable  machinery  is  exceedingly 
simple.  If  you  examine  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  common  house-spider, 
you  will  find,  on  its  uuder  side,  four  or  six  pro- 
tuberances of  a  cylindrical  shape,  which  are 
called  spinnerets,  or  spiuners.  Each  spinneret 
is  furnished  with  tubes  so  exquistitely  fine, 
that,  in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  the  point 
of  a  pen,  are  found  a  thousand  other  distinct 
tubes.  From  each  of  these  tubes  proceeds  a 
single  etrand,  wheh  unites  with  all  the  other 
strands  to  make  that  which  is  ordinarily  known 
as  the  spider's  thread.  So  you  perceive  that 
this  thread,  often  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  is  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope,  composed  of 
at  least  400  strands. 

Human  art  has  never  attained  such  wonder- 
ful perfection  as  this.  It  is  truly  astonishing, 
and  were  it  not  a  matter  of  daily  observation, 
the  most  credulous  would  hesitate  to  believe 
the  statement. 

But  yru  ask,  is  it  necessary  for  the  spider  to 
spin  such  a  compound  thread  ?  This  question 
is  very  naturally  suggested,  and  admits  of  two 
probable  answers.  First :  the  dividing  of  the 
thread  into  so  many  strands,  just  at  its  exit 
from  the  spinnerets,  favors  the  rapid  drying  of 
the  gum  used  in  its  manufacture — an  important 
consideration  to  the  spider,  as  it  is  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  its  thread  into  immediate 
use.  Secondly  :  the  combination  of  so  many 
threads  into  one,  vastly  strengthens  the  web, 
and  enables  it  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  flying 
insect  it  is  intended  to  capture,  or  to  bear  the 
heavy  body  of  the  spider  while  it  struggles 
with  its  captive,  or  in  its  passage  through  the 
air. 

The  only  other  instruments  used  in  spinning 
are  its  feet,  with  the  claws  of  which  it  guides, 
or  separates  into  two  or  more,  the  line  from  be- 
hind. Two  of  the  claws  of  the  spider's  foot 
are  toothed  like  a  comb.  It  is  with  these  two 
claws  that  it  keeps  the  threads  apart.  When 
the  spider  ascends  tbe  line  by  which  it  has 
dropped  itself  from  an  eminence,  it  winds  up 
the  superfluous  cord  into  a  ball.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  uses  the  third  alaw,  which  I  have  called 
the  thumb  of  the  spider's  hand. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  brought  a  garden  spider 
into  my  study,  and  placed  it  upon  a  small  slip 
of  paper  surrounded  by  water  in  a  basin.  At 
first,  it  traversed  its  paper  island,  and,  by 
reaching  out  its  arms  on  all  sides,  found  that 
there  was  no  escape  across  the  water.  Then, 
after  trying  to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
without  success,  it  raised  itself  upon  its  legs, 
and  elevated  its  spinnerets  to  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. 1  observed  it  intent  upon  something. 
It  was  throwing  out  its  lines,  upon  which  it 
designed  to  make  its  escape  across  the  water. 
In  a  short  time,  I  discovered  about  half  a  dozen 


lines  of  gossamer  threads  attached  to  the  books 
on  a  stand  about  twenty  inches  distant.  As 
soon  as  it  ascertained  that  its  threads  had 
found  a  connection  with  some  object  beyond 
the  basin,  it  fastened  the  end  of  the  line  next 
it  to  the  paper,  ascended  its  pontoon,  and  made 
its  escape. 

This  artifice  has  been  observed  by  many 
naturalit-te,  and  accounts  for  the  way  in  which 
these  animals,  though  destitute  of  wings,  trans- 
port themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  across  brooks, 
and  frequently  through  the  air  itself,  without 
any  apparent  starting  point. — Family  Treasure. 


ITEMS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  a  memorial  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Fiiends  in  six  States  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the  Government  was  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

General  Miles,  Freedmen's  Bureau  Commissioner 
for  North  Carolina,  has  written  a  strong  letter  to 
General  Howard,  urging  that  the  bureau  must  not 
be  discontinued  till  reconstruction  is  fully  accom- 
plished.   He  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  at  no  pe- 
riod since  the  close  of  the  war  has  the  bureau  been 
of  greater  advantage  than  now.    He  is  sure  that  its 
immediate  withdrawal  from  North  Carolina  would 
result  in  great  public  and  private  pecuniary  losses  ; 
the  freedmen  would  suffer  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually ;  school  houses  would  decay  ;  teachers 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  State  ;  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries would  be  filled  ;  idleness  and  prodigality  and 
want  would  take  the  place  of  industry  and  prosper- 
ity.   The  labor  of  the  freedman  would  become  un- 
profitable to  him,  and  the  poor  dependent  colored 
laboring  man,  with  no  roof  to  cover  his  starving 
family,  or  foot  of  ground  to  call  his  own,  would  bee 
reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom.    He  concludes  by? 
saying  that  he  feels  it  his  duty,  as  a  commissioner  r 
for  North  Carolina,  on  behalf  of  that  portion  of  its  J  fan 
population  whose  interest  and  welfare  are  most  t  y 
directly  involved,  earnestly  to  appeal  to  you  to  us^  ^ 
your  influence  to  continue  the  bureau  until-  the? , 
great  political  changes  and  experiments  now  goingf!  h 
on  in  this  State  have  been  completed  and  their  sue-' 
cessful  working  is  assured. — New  York  Express. 

A  daring  attempt  was  made  on  the  13th  inst.  toi|Pro( 
effect  the  release  of  Col.  Burke,  a  Fenian,  confinedi -If 
in  Clerkenwell  prison,  London.  Powder  was  ex-i  mas, 
ploded  beneath  the  walls,  and  a  whole  side  wal!,l  0f  g 
and  three  adjoining  buildings,  were  destroyed,)!  ^ , 
Forty  persons  were  injured,  and  it  is  reported  thref 
lives  were  lost,  but  the  object  was  not  gained,  anc 
Burke  was  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 


In  England  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  has-been  proposed 
to  open  a  new  route  for  transit  across  Central  Ameri 
ca.    The  proposed  route  is  through  Honduras,  and  io  (h 
measures  230  miles.    It  is  much  longer  than  thi 
Panama  transit,  but  it  is  so  much  farther  north  tha; 
it  lessens  the  distance  from  New  Yoik  or  London  t 
San  Francisco  over  1100  miles.    It  is  said  that  tb 
new  route  can  be  constructed  for  $40,000  a  mile. 

Fully  onb-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  suga 
consumed  in  the  world  is  manufactured  from  beeti 
and  immense  quantities  of  raw  beet  sugar  are  inr  c| 
ported  into  England  for  their  refineries,  competin 
very  successfully  with  the  care  sugar  from  the  Wes 
Indies  and  elsewhere. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PEN1NGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  675.) 

When  dwelling  on  Sir  William  Springett's 
character  and  religious  convictions,  his  wife 
mentions  some  points  on  which  a  change  had 
*one  forward  in.  his  mind,  from  the  time  when 
with  so  much  solemnity  he  had  carried  his  in- 
'ant  son  to  the  baptismal  font.  Having  in  vain 
ooked  for  any  declaration  in  the  New  Testa 
nent  that  recommends  infant  baptism,. he  at 
ength  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
mauthorized  rite.  Again  arose  the  thought, 
f  infant  baptism  be  incorrectly  looked  on  as 
producing  regeneration — »the  being  born  again 
— without  which,  our  Lord  declared  to  Nicode- 
nus,  "  a  man  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
)f  God,"  then  it  was  not  merely  an  uninflaen- 
,ial  and  unauthorized  rite,  but,  by  giving  a 
'alse  meaning  to  Christian  regeneration,  it  had 
>ecome  a  positive  evil.  Its  tendency  and  in- 
luence,  leading  away  from  the  true  meaning  of 
Scriptural  regeneration,  had  done  great  harm 
n  the  church. 

With  respect  to  the  sacramental  rite  of  the 
word's  Supper,  not  having  experienced  it  ta- 
king his  mind,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  have 
lone,  into  any  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
he  Lord,  he  was  startled.  Striving  to  discover 
he  cause  of  this,  he  came  at  length  to  the  con- 
tusion that  there  existed  a  wrong  construciion 
»f  our  Lord's  words,  which  had  led  to  its  es- 
ablishment  in  the  Church  as  a  congregational 
eligious  rite.    As  he  dwelt  on  this  subject, 
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carefully  examining  the  texts  of  Scripture  that 
bore  on  the  point,  this  conviction  continued  to 
deepen  in  his  mind  till  he  felt  constrained  to 
discontinue  partaking  of  it.  Respecting  hia 
having  turned  from  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer, 
his  wife  says,  "  This  turning  in  him  proceeded 
from  a  glimpse  of  the  dawning  of  the  day  when 
prayer  ia  to  be  offered  up  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  ;  also  that  there  was  a  spirit 
of  praver  and  supplication,  in  which  any  one 
who  felt  it  might  mentally  engage  without 
form,  yet  with  true  acceptance  to  God,  seems 
to  have  been  made  clear  to  him.  "  He  also 
saw,"  she  says,  "  in  the  little  measure  of  light 
accorded  him,  that  priests  were  not  to  preach 
for  hire,  but  were  to  be  sent  of  the  Lord  t©» 
reach  the  consciences  of  the  hearers.  This- 
made  him  decline  false  dead  ways,  and  cleave 
in  heart  to  the  people  called  Puritans  (for  in 
that  day  those  that  heard  the  Lord  were  nick- 
named Puritans)  Amongst  them  it  was  his 
delight  to  be  exercised  in  the  worship  of  God,, 
and  to  mingle  in  their  chaste  conversation." 

Sir  William  Springett  was  one  of  those  in- 
domitable soldiers  of  the  Covenant,  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  Lord,  brought  their  energies 
into  action  against  the  use  of  priestly  vestments 
as  well  as  against  Papal  idolatry.  The  Puri- 
tanical glasses  they  looked  through  in  that  day 
represented  almost  every  work  of  art  as  dan- 
gerous that  had  been  imported  from  any  coun- 
try under  the  Jpapacy;  hence  much  was  sacri- 
ficed which  in  aaother  age  would  have  been 
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spared.  Sir  William's  wife  tells  us  her  hus-| 
band  commanded  his  soldiers  to  break  down  j 
and  destroy  every  vestige  of  those  objects  that 
he  regarded  as  Popish  idols,  whether  crosses, 
statues,  pictures,  or  gold  ornaments.  It  mat- 
tered not  with  what  exquisite  art  the  marble 
figures  had  been  chiseled,  or  with  what  elab- 
orate and  successful  skill  the  painting  repre- 
sented life,  if  it  depicted  or  attempted  to  em- 
body fanciful  representations  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, of  Lis  apostles,  or  of  Romish  saints,  from 
the  fury  of  the  Puritan  soldier  nothing  could 
shield  it.  "  Be  they  ever  so  rich,"  says  Lady  j 
Springett,  "  he  destroyed  them,  and  reserved 
not  one  for  its  comeliness  or  costly  workman- 
ship." Looking  back  from  our  stand-point 
upon  that  wholesale  destruction  of  works  of 
artistic  genius,  some  of  us  may  be  more  inclined 
to  cry  out  against  the  iconoclastic  furor  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers,  than  to  commend  their 
destructive  proceedings.  Whatever  we  may 
think,  wives  like  Lady  Springett  in  that  day 
regarded  them  as  evidences  of  Christian  faith- 
fulness, and  no  doubt  they  did  imply  faithful- 
ness to  the  conscientious  views  they  had 
adopted.  In  Sir  William's  crusade  against 
idolatry  there  w:is  not  only  true  conscientious 
earnestness,  but  a  commendable  impartiality — -  j 
not  saving  what  was  his  friend's  property  and  j 
destroying  his  enemy's  ;  as  is  manifested  by  the  j 
following  statement  from  his  wile  : — "  I  find 
freedom/'  she  says,  u  to  mention  one  passage 
in  this  pursuit  of  destroying  Popish  relics  and 
pictures,  There  was  a  parliament-man  who 
was  also  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  a 
great  stirrer  in  the  Parliament  cause,  and  his 
wife  a  zealous  Puritan.  This  man  was  assist- 
ing him  (Sir  William)  and  was  bis  companion 
in  the  searching  of  Popish  house?,  and  in  de- 
stroying their  pictures  and  trumpery.  Going 
one  day  to  their  house  to  visit  them,  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall,  he  spied  several  su- 
perstitious pictures,  as  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  such  like  j  very 
large  pictures  they  were,  and  a  great  ornament 
to  the  hall.  They  had  been  moved  out  of  the 
parlor  to  manifest  neglect.  He,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  very  unequal  thing  to  destroy  such 
thing9  in  Popish  houses,  and  have  them  in 
those  of  their  opposers,  drew  out  his  sword, 
and  cut  them  all  out  of  their  frames,  and, 
spearing  them  on  the  sword's  point,  he  went 
into  the  parlor  with  them.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  being  there,  he  said  to  her,  '  What  a 
shame  thy  husband  should  be  so  zealous  a 
prosecutor  of  Papists,  and  spare  such  things  in 
his  own  house  !  But/  saith  he,  '  thou  seest  I 
have  acted  impartially,  and  have  destroyed 
them  here  also.' M 

His  wife  says,  and  no  doubt  she  had  good 
reason  to  say  it,  that  he  was  just  and  merciful 
in  doiDg  the  work  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  to 


the? 


answer  to  this  effect,  that  he  durst  not 


do,  never  in  any  case  converting  confiscated*  y 
property  or  sequestered  estates  to  his  own  use 
She  adds,  "  He  even  refused  to  buy  any  goodsi 
that  were  plundered  from  the  euemy ;  nor  ever? 
made  any  use  of  one  pound's  worth,  I  dare 
aver,  that  belonged  to  them  who  were  con- J  ^ 
quered.    He  had  very  great  offers  from  per-i 
sons  in  power,  of  houses  and  goods  both  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  of  those  called  delin- 
quents ;  all  which  he  refused,  and  rather  chose, 
whilst  his  family  was  with  him  in  the  city,  to 
pay  twenty  shillings  a  week  for  lodgings  than 
touch  any  of  them.    One  considerable  place 
offered  him  was  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent.    It  was^ 
seized  by  the  Parliament  party,  and  made  at 
garrison,  and  he  was  intended  to  be  the  com- 
mander of  it,  and  greatly  pressed  to  make  use 
of  the  goods  and  furniture,  and  have  his  fami- 
ly live  in  the  Castle,  but  he  refused  it.  An-t 
other  house  offered  him  was  Hollingborn,  which 
was  very  well  furnished,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  Leeds  Castle;  but  he  refused  it  also,  giving 


make  use  of  any  man's  estate  or  goods,  nor 
dwell  in  any  man's  sequestered  home,  much  less 
this,  which  was  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Culpep- 
per's. His  mind  throughout  life  was  ever  for 
the  exercise  of  compassion  and  charitableness, 
of  which  there  have  been  many  instances  given 
me  by  persons  who  have  observed  him  in  the 
places  where  he  was  quartered,  beside  what  I 
have  seen  myself,  and  I  had  converse  with  hi  mi 
from  the  time  he  was  12  years  old  to  his  dyings 
day.  One  instance  I  shall  mention  that  I  had! 
from  the  Mayor  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  Hee 
brought  me  a  bill  for  three  pounds  after  his 
death,  with  my  husband's  hand  to  it,  telling  me*1 
that  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street  with  him,  m 
poor  man  was  had  to  prison,  who  made  miserable'1 
moan  ;  whereat  Sir  William  stopped  the  bailiff, 
and  asked  what  they  were  taking  him  to  prison] 
for?  He  answered  for  debt.  He  replied,  '  Youj 
shall  not  carry  him  there.  Mr.  Mayor,  lay  you 
down  the  money,  and  I  will  see  it  discharged/ 

(To  be  continued.') 


Our  friend  H.  M.  will  observe  that  we  havee 
availed  ourselves  of  the  liberty  granted  by  her, 
and  in  the  abridgment  we  trust  we  have  re- 
tained the  substance  of  her  concern  and  nott  j 
robbed  it  of  its  life.    W e  acknowledge  wiih.  0 
pleasure  the  manifestations  of  an  increase  of  ^ 
interest  among  our  members  in  the  welfare  of 
our  religious  Society. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
u  BE  NOT  WEAIiY  IN  WELL  DOING." 

The  deep  interest  I  feel  in  First-day  schools 
makes  me  wish  to  encourage  those  engaged  in  i 
the  work  to  look  after  localities  in  which  there 
are  no  such  schools,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  good  I 
work — one  for  which  the  \*ants  of  the  Society  <  ^ 
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loudly  call.  Some  of  us  have  too  long  been 
idlers,  and  need  to  be  aroused  from  protracted 
slumber,  which  has  a  withering  effect ;  and 
when  light  is  thrown  upon  our  pathway,  let  us 
be  up  and  doing,  that  our  work  may  be  done  in 
the  day  time,  for  "the  night  coraeth  wherein 
no  man  can  work."  A  home-labor  is  required, 
an  individual  search  to  see  that  our  own  hearts 
are  pure  and  clean,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
ior  the  divine  unction,  through  which  we  may 
be  strengthened  to  labor  effectually  for  the  good 
of  otheis  as  well  as  our  own.  Watch  and  pray 
is  a  Scripture  injunction  that  is  necessary  for 
all  to  observe.  Let  us  continually  seek  for 
strength,  preservation  and  knowledge,  that  we 
be  not  drawn  off  by  much  that  is  abroad  in  the 
land  which  is  calculated  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  true  Guide,  and  which  leads  into  a 
state  of  spiritual  weakness  and  poverty. 

If  parents  in  their  early  setting  out  in  life 
would  daily  gather  their  little  ones  about  them, 
either  in  solemn  silence,  or  read  to  them 
portions  of  Scripture  or  other  religious  books, 
and,  as  ability  is  furnished,  explain  what  they 
read,  I  believe  they  would  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  the  influence 
would  be  to  enliven  the  body  of  which  they  are 
members.  Is  not  the  reverential  waiting  upon 
God  in  our  families  with  the  desire  to  be  led 
and  guided  by  His  Spirit,  a  sure  foundation  for 
us  to  build  upon  who  profess  a  faith  in  the 
immediate  revelation  of  His  will? 

If  children  were  accustomed  to  seasons  of 
silent  waiting  at  home,  I  think  they  would  learn 
to  love  them  and  to  love  to  go  to  meeting.  They 
would  be  impressed  by  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept with  the  importance  of  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaveu  and  its  righteousness,  that 
they  might  witness  the  fulfilment  8f  the 
promise  attached,  that  all  things  necessary 
will  be  added.  If  this  were  the  habit  of  Friends, 
then  do  I  believe  that  our  meetings  would  in- 
crease, and  that  we  as  a  people  would  prosper; 
but  much,  very  much,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  our  children  are  educated,  and  this 
should  be  done  within  the  pale  of  our  own 
Society.  H.  M. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  less  one 
has  to  do,  the  less  one  finds  time  to  do  it  in. 
One  yawns,  one  procrastinates,  one  can  do  it 
when  one  will,  and,  therefore,  one  seldom  does 
it  at  all ;  whereas,  those  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  business,  must  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression) 
buckle  to  it ;  and  then  they  always  find  time 
enough  to  do  it  in. 

The  man  who  has  never  tried  the  companion- 
ship of  a  little  child,  has  carelessly  passed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower  without  plucking  it  or  know- 
ing its  value. 


From  "The  Silent  Pastor." 
MEDITATIONS. 

Come,  let  us  praise  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
orders  every  thing  for  the  best;  our  life  and 
our  death  are  equally  His  care. 

The  Lord  casts  us  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  draws  the  curtain  between  the  world  and 
us,  shutting  out  all  its  vain  designs,  and  con- 
tracting our  business  to  our  little  chamber.  In 
that  quiet  solitude  He  speaks  to  our  hearts,  and 
sets  our  whole  life,  as  in  a  mirror,  before  us. 

There  he  discovers  to  us  the  treachery  of  the 
world,  and  invites  us,  by  the  exhibition  of  its 
vanity,  to  prepare  for  a  better. 

Thither  He  sends  His  messengers  of  peace  to 
perfect  our  reconciliation. 

Oh  !  how  different  are  the  thoughts  of  that 
hour  from  those  of  careless,  unreflecting  health. 

How  do  we  now  censure-  what  we  once  es- 
teemed. 

How  easily  are  we  led  to  wiser  resolutions, 
when  our  uuruly  senses  are  rebuked  with  pain, 
and  the  fears  of  death  teach  the  rashness  of 
our  minds  sobriety; — when  the  occasions  of  sin 
are  removed  from  our  way,  and  everything 
about  us  exhorts  to  repentance. 

Adored  be  thy  name,  0  Lord  !  whose  mercy 
sanctifies  into  a  blessing  even  the  chastisement 
of  Thy  rod. 

Thou  bringest  us  low  to  awaken  our  humility, 
and  prescribest  sickness  to  cure  our  infirmity. 

Thou  commandest,  and  the  grave  is  inexo- 
rable; with  it  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

Thou  tellest  us  by  experience  that  all  must 
die,  but  kindly  hidest  in  clouds  and  darkness 
the  time  and  place,  that  everywhere  we  may 
be  upon  our  guard,  and  through  all  our  days 
may  be  looking  fur  the  summons. 

Thou  teacheat  us,  by  the  removal  of  those 
we  love,  to  renew  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
grave,  and  the  wholesome  thoughts  of  a  future 
world. 

Let  not,  0  Lord !  these  gracious  designs  be 
lost  upon  us;  but  let  such  scenes  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  reflections  upon  our  own 
mortality. 

And  oh  !  cause  every  meditation  of  this  na- 
ture to  make  us  the  more  diligent  in  preparing 
for  our  latter  end. 

Mind  the  Light,  that  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  By  attending 
to  this  inward  monitor,  the  mind  will  be  led  on 
from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  until 
we  realize  the  promise,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.."  0  !  This 
abiding  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  how  it  qualifies 
for  every  duty  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  wise  and  well  to  look  on  the  cloud  of 
sorrow  as  though  we  expected  it  to  turn  into  a 
rainbow. 
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from  <:r»aformors  and  Martyrs  before  and  after  Luther." 
BY  WM.  HODGSON. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  schools  of 
the  "  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,"  none  be- 
came more  justly  eminent  for  genuine  piety,  or 
was  more  truly  and  widely  beloved  by  cotempo- 
rary  and  succeeding  Christians  for  the  loving 
and  lamb-like  spirit  pervading  his  writings, 
than  the  humble  but  celebrated  author  of  the 
"Imitation  of  Christ/' 

Thomas  Hamerken,  or  Hamerlein,  was  born 
in  the  year  1380,  at  the  little  town  of  Kempen, 
in  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  city 
of  Cologne.  From  the  name  of  his  native  place, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  was 
generally  called  Thomas  a  Kempis.  His  pa- 
rents, John  and  Gertrude,  were  in  humble  life, 
hia  father  earning  their  subsistence  by  his  daily 
labor  as  a  mechanic;  his  mother  was  a  woman 
of  exemplary  piety,  exerting  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  tender  mind  of  her  son,  in  cherish- 
ing a  love  for  heavenly  things. 

When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  went 
to  Deventer,  where  the  school  of  the  Brethren 
f  f  the  Common  Lot  offered  an  opportunity  for 
his  obtaining  a  good  education  without  much 
expense  to  his  family.  He  was,  however,  not 
at  first  a  resident  in  the  Brother  House,  but 
being  introduced  to  Floreotius  Radewins,  the 
superintendent,  be  obtained  through  him  a 
lodging  in  the  house  of  a  pious  matron,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  grammar  school. 
Florentius  soon  won  his  respect  by  his  venera- 
ble manners,  and  his  affection  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  poor  boy.  He  fur- 
nished him  with  books,  which  his  limited  means 
did  not  enable  him  to  purchase,  and  supplied 
him  with  money  to  pay  the  school  expenses. 
The  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  that  time 
was  John  Boehme,  who,  according  to  Thomas's 
account,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Florentius, 
and  exercised  rigid  discipline.  Thomas  having 
one  day  gone  to  him  to  pay  the  school  fees,  and 
to  redeem  a  book  which  he  had  temporarily 
pawned,  the  rector  asked  him,  "who  gave  you 
the  money?"  On  hearing  that  it  was  Floren 
tius,  Boehme  dismissed  the  boy,  with  the  words, 
"  Go,  take  it  back  to  him  j  for  his  sake  I  shall 
charge  you  nothing"  He  thus  obtained  his 
schooling  for  the  future  on  the  funds  of  the 
Institution. 

Thomas  was  evidently  a  youth  of  very  con- 
scientious, tender,  and  susceptible  feelings  ;  and 
being  deeply  imbued  with  sentiments  of  piety, 
was  struck  with  love  and  admiration  whenever 
he  witnessed  evidences  of  it  in  others.  In  his 
memoir  of  his  friend  Florentius,  Thomas  men- 
tions many  traits  of  that  simplicity,  dignity, 
gentleness,  and  self-sacrificing  activity  for  the 
good  of  others,  which  had  won  his  ardent  ad- 
miration.   Before  he  became  a  boarder  in  the 


Brother  House,  he  was  directed  by  the  teacher 
to  attend  with  some  other  boys  in  the  choir  of 
the  chapel.  Here  Florentius  attended  also. 
Thomas  says,  "Now  whenever  I  saw  my  good 
master  Florentius  standing  in  the  choir,  even 
though  he  did  not  look  about,  I  was  so  awed  in 
his  presence  by  his  venerable  aspect,  that  I 
never  dared  to  speak  a  word.  On  one  occasion 
I  stood  close  beside  him,  and  he  turned  to  me, 
and  sang  from  the  same  book.  He  even  put 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  then  I  stood 
as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  afraid  even  to  stir,  so 
amazed  was  I  at  the  honor  done  me." 

Thomas,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  dwell  in 
Florentius's  house,  and  closer  acquaintance 
strengthened  his  love  for  him.  When  he  hap- 
pened to  be  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  applied, 
like  the  other  youths  on  similar  occasions,  to 
his  respected  master;  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  even  a  sight  of  his  placid  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, or  of  a  few  words  of  conversation,  that 
he  seldom  failed  to  leave  his  presence  comforted 
and  encouraged.  This  attachment  showed  itself 
in  small  matters.  In  consequence  of  weak 
health,  Florentius  sometimes  could  not  partake 
of  the  common  meals,  but  ate  at  a  small  table 
in  the  kitchen.  Thomas  then  considered  it  an 
honor  to  wait  upon  him.  "  Unworthy  though 
I  was,"  he  says,  "  I  often  at  his  invitation  pre- 
pared the  table,  brought  from  the  dining-room 
what  little  he  required,  and  served  him  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy."  If  Florentius  was  at 
any  time  more  sick  than  usual,  it  was  customary 
with  the  Brethren  to  inform  the  neighboring 
Brother  Houses  and  request  their  remembrance 
of  him  in  prayer.  On  such  occasions  Thomas 
often  undertook  to  carry  the  message,  delighting 
to  be  so  employed.  Doubtless  Florentius's  pious 
example  had  great  effect  in  moulding  the  after- 
life and  character  of  his  affectionate  pupil. 

Another  inmate,  whose  example  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  was  Hemy  Brune,  a  memoir 
of  whose  life  also  is  among  the  productions  of 
his  pen.  He  says,  "  One  day  in  winter,  Henry- 
was  sitting  by  the  fireside,  warming  his  hands, 
but  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  for 
he  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  secret  prayer. 
When  I  saw  this,  I  was  greatly  edified,  and 
from  that  day  loved  him  all  the  more."  Little 
incidents  of  this  nature,  told  in  Thomas's  sim- 
ple familiar  style,  let  us  into  the  inward  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  perhaps  more  readily  than 
events  of  apparently  greater  importance.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  Brethren  at  Deventer,  and  attached 
himself  entirely  to  their  mode  of  life,  entering 
into  full  outward  communion  with  the  society. 
He  obtained  from  Florentius  a  place  in  the 
Brother  House,  in  which  at  that  time  twenty- 
three  members  dwelt  together  and  received 
maintenance.  His  chief  companion,  and  soon 
his  most  intimate  friend,  was  ArnoM  of  Schoen- 
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hofen,  a  youth  of  fervent  piety,  with  whom  he 
shared  a  little  chamber  and  bed.  Here  Thomas 
occupied  himself  in  copying  and  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  taking  part  also  unremittingly 
in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  family.  What 
he  earned  by  writing,  he  put  into  the  eommon 
fund  ;  and  when  it  fell  below  what  was  needful 
for  his  support,  the  lack  was  supplied  by  the 
generosity  of  Florentius.  The  pious  example 
of  his  young  friend  Arnold  deeply  impressed 
him.  Arnold  would  rise  every  morning  exactly 
at  four  o'clock,  and  after  a  short  prayer  at  his 
bedside,  quickly  dressed  himself  and  hastened 
to  the  place  of  worship,  where,  at  all  the  exer- 
cises, he  was  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to 
depart.  Besides,  he  frequently  withdrew  to 
some  solitary  place,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
unobserved  to  prayer  and  meditation.  Thomas 
sometimes  accidentally  became  a  witness  of 
these  outpourings  of  his  friend's  heart.  He 
says,  in  his  biography  of  Arnold,  "[I  found 
myself  on  such  occasions  kindled  by  his  zeal  to 
prayer,  and  wished  to  experience,  were  it  only 
sometimes,  a  devotion  like  that  which  he  seemed 
almost  daily  to  possess.  Nor  was  his  fervor  in 
prayer  at  ail  wonderful,  considering  that  where 
6oever  he  went  or  staid,  he  was  mo>t  diligent 
in  keeping  his  heart  and  mouth. "  Arnold  ex- 
pressing once  to  him  his  earnest  wish  to  learn 
quickly  and  well  the  art  of  neat  writing,  so 
usefully  applied  by  the  Brethren,  Thomas 
thought  within  himself,  "  Ah,  willingly  would 
I  also  learn  to  write,  did  I  but  first  know  how 
to  make  myself  better.  But,"  adds  he  respect- 
ing his  friend,  "  he  obtained  special  grace  from 
God,  which  made  him  skilful  in  every  good 
work."  Thomas  evidently  looked  upon  him  as 
far  more  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life  than 
himself. 

He  thus  spent  seven  happy  years,  industri- 
ously engaged  in  prosecuting  his  studies  and 
transcribing  religious  books,  in  the  school  and 
Brother  House  at  Deventer.    He  was  probably 
about  completing  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  when  one  day  Fiorentius  called  him  to  him 
at  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
dressed him  seriously  on  the  importance  of  the 
choice  which  he  must  now  look  towards  making, 
of  an  avocation  for  life.    It  seems  that  having 
often  observed  Thomas's  pious  disposition,  he 
was  inclined  to  promote  his  entering  into  some 
monastic  order;    and  Thomas,  who  had  un* 
bounded  confidence  in  his  master's  judgment, 
finding  it  to  accord  with  his  own  inclination 
towards  a  quiet  contemplative  religious  life,  at 
once  acceded  to  his  advice.    The  Brethren  of  i 
the  Common   Lot  had  been  instrumental  in ! 
founding  a  monastery  which  they  called  the  I 
Monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  by  the  Dutch  since  j 
Known  as  Berg  Clooster,  situated  on  a  pleasant 
ind  healthy  elevation  near  the  town  of  Zwoll. ! 
Recently  ereeted;  and  with  but  sleuder  means, 


it  was  as  yet  but  little  known.  This  institution, 
as  being  in  Florentius's  estimation  the  most 
eligible,  he  recommended  to  Thomas's  choice, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
prior.  Thomas  was  kindly  received,  duly  in- 
stalled there  at  first  for  five  years  a?  a  novitiate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  priest,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  long  and  quiet  life  within  its  cloisters. 

We  must  now  contemplate  Thomas  Hamerken 
as  a  monk,  for  that  he  truly  was  during  about 
seventy  years  of  his  life.  Yet  his  monastic 
habit  appears  as  if  it  had  ever  been  covered  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 
How  far  it  was  wise  in  him  to  make  the  choice 
of  this  mode  of  life,  we  may  certainly  have 
doubts.  But  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  at  that  time  for  religious  persons 
to  seek  refuge  in  such  institutions,  though  often 
a  fallacious  one,  from  the  pollutions,  temptations, 
and  dangers  of  the  world  around  them. 

(To  he  continued.) 

A  soul  conversant  with  virtue  resembles  a 
fountain;  for  it  is  clear,  and  gentle,  and  sweet, 
and  communicative,  and  rich,  and  harmless,  and 
innocent. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS'  MEETING  AT  ORANGE,  ESSEX  CO., 
NEW  JERSEY. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Friends  generally 
to  know  that  a  meeting  for  worship,  to  be  held 
after  the  manner  of  Friends,  on  First-day  morn- 
ing, at  10|-  o'clock,  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  this  beautiful  and  romantic  neighbor- 
hood. Orange  holds  very  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  city  of  New  York  that  German- 
town  does  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  about  five 
miles  long,  running  west  from  the  city  of  New- 
ark, consisting  mostly  of  one  long  street,  being 
built  up  all  the  way,  more  or  less,  from  Newark, 
with  handsome  cottage  residences  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  do  business  in  New  York 
Near  the  end  of  this  long  street,  or  avenue,  a 
few  Friends  have  hired  a  room  in  what  is  known 
as  "  The  Library  Buildings,"  and  hold  a  meet- 
ing for  worship,  generally  in  silence,  which, 
though  within  hearing  of  the  organ  of  a 
large  Presbyterian  church,  has  its  own  peculiar 
attractions.  The  writer  has  twice  attended  this 
meeting.  At  each  time  about  fourteen  persons 
were  gathered,  forming  a  pleasant  little  company, 
of  which  were  several  young  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  originators  of  this  little  meeting 
is  a  young  man,  son  of  S.  B.,  a  valued  friend, 
now  deceased,  late  a  member  of  Race  street 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  For  a  long 
time  he  and  his  friend  G.  C.  not  being  willing, 
like  too  many  of  our  members,  to  coalesce  with 
other  church  organizations,  when  their  lot  has 
been  cast  where  there  was  no  Friends' meeting, 
were  in  the  practice  of  gathering  their  families 
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at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  on  First-day 
mornings,  sitting  in  silence  or  reading  the 
Scriptures.  S.  B.  writes,  ''We  seldom  had  any 
to  sit  with  us,  the  neighbors  feeling  a  delicacy 
lest  they  would  intrude  upon  our  privacy.  Our 
meetings  were  very  satisfactory,  and  we  were 
reluctant  to  make  a  change;  but  finding  there 
were  those  around  us  who  desired  to  meet  with 
us  if  a  public  meeting  could  be  established,  we 
fedonte'd  the  plan  we  are  now  pursuing." 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  the  last 
meeting  I  attended.  A  woman  asked  permission 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  no  objection  being 
made,  she  told  us  that  she  was  from  Illinois 
and  was  formerly  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and 
at  one  time  thought  that  all  true  religion  was 
in  that  organization  ;  but  now  she  felt  differ- 
ently, and  saw  the  folly  of  great  and  fine 
churches.  She  believed  the  Friends  were  right  • 
and  she  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  us.  I  thought  her  a  tender  spirited 
woman  who  was  under  esereise,  and  was  looking 
toward  Friends  for  that  true,  inward  peace  that 
she  has  failed  to  find  elsewhere. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  meet 
occasionally,  as  in  this  instance  and  in  the 
meeting  established  in  Chicago,  young  men 
who  are  unwiLling  to  part  with  their  precious 
birthright,  and  who,  appreciating  our  testimo- 
nies, have  courage  and  strength  enough  to  stand 
firm  in  their  support.  I  trust  the  example  of 
these  will  stimulate  others  who  may  be  simi- 
larly situated  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

How  many  are  there  wandering  up  and  down 
in  the  land,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
who  are  as  it  were  "  upon  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain, 
nor  fields  of  offering."  Many  such,  I  believe, 
would  come,  to  us  if  we  would  but  be  faithful, 
and  erect  our  altars,  where  even  the  two  or  three 
are  to  be  found  prepared  to  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  R,  E.  Evans. 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  9. 
(Continued  from  page  6)8.) 

Switzerland,  9th  mo.,  1866. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  on  our  departure  from 
the  beautiful  lake  Lucerne,  in  an  open  carriage 
for  our  drive  to  Hospenthal.  The  road  was 
excellent  and  the  route  magnificent,  passing 
through  a  very  wild  and  rugged  country,  con- 
stantly ascending  and  always  in  sight  of  the 
Ileuss,  whose  turbulent  waters  rushed  past  us 
in  an  unceasing  series  of  rapids,  making  a  de- 
scent of  several  thousand  feet,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours'  drive.  We  crossed  this  brawling 
torrent  eight  different  times;  the  last  bridge^ 
called  the  Devil's  Bridge,  spans  a  chasm  fearful 
to  contemplate,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  any  could  ever  be  found  with  nerves  strong 
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enough  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  tre- 
mendous works.  There  are  roads  here  in  Switz- 
erland that  would  put  to  the  blush  any  con- 
structions I  have  ever  seen  in  America;  they 
must  have  cost  a  vast  amount  in  labor  and  in 
money.  A,fter  stopping  at  Hasen  for  dinner, 
we  enjoyed  the  refreshing  contrast  of  a  drive 
through  a  lovely  fertile  valley,  where  the  last 
haymaking  of  the  season  was  busily  going  for- 
ward, and  men,  women  and  children  were  en- 
gaged in  mowing,  raking  and  gathering  tbe  fra- 
grant freight  into  enormous  cloths,  which  they 
tie  up  and  carry  on  their  backs  into  the  barns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  domestic  labor  horses 
are  almost  superfluous  here,  and  will  be  while 
there  are  women  enough  to  supply  their  places, 
if  indeed  the  name  of  woman  can  be  applied  to 
those  poor,  dirty,  hard-featured,  bowed-down, 
worn-out  looking  animals  which  represent  the 
female,  though  certainly  not  the  fairer  part  of 
creaiion,  in  this  benighted  country.  At  Hos- 
penthal we  found  a  large  and  very  comfortable 
hotel,  at  the  entrance  to  what  appeared  at  a  . 
distance  a  pretty  and  picturesque  village,  bufc 
in  a  stroll  up  the  main  street,  we  discovered  it 
to  be  as  filthy  as  it  was  picturesque;  and  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  in  its  dingy  and  miserable 
cabins,  looking  like  exaggerated  pig-sties,  any 
human  creatures  could  find  a  "  home;"  and  yet 
out  of  one  of  these  very  cabins  there  came  a 
man  of  respectable  and  intelligent  appearance, 
who,  finding  we  were  consulting  about  the  road 
or  direction  we  were  to  take,  joined  us,  and,  in 
very  good  English,  gave  us  several  items  of  im- 
portant information.  Those  who  have  been  among 
our  beautiful,  bright  New  England  villages,  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  anything,  bearing  the 
same  name,  can  be  so  utterly  different.  The 
people  who  live  on  these  magnificent  mountain- 
sides build  their  houses  in  the  roughest  possi- 
ble manner  of  larch  wood,  which  very  soon 
turns  almost  black  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  as  the  windows  are  few  and  small,  and  the 
chimney  generally  represented  by  a  mere  open 
ing  in  the  roof,  their  appearance  is  dreary  and 
monotonous—dwellings  and  barns  huddled  to- 
gether almost  as  chsely  as  in  a  city,  or  only 
separated  by  a  mud-puddle  or  a  dung-hill  form 
the  external  picture  of  these  Alpine  hamlets-— 
and  as  far  as  we  could  observe  through  the  open 
doors,  their  inner  life  cannot  be  much  more 
cheerful.  Our  journey  on  the  morrow  wass 
designated  on  the  programme  as  tending  toward 
the  Rhone  glacier  and  across  the  Furca  Pass. 
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We  were  off  in  our  carriage  about  eight  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  very  fine,  and  we  had  a 
splendid  drive  among  the  mountain  peaks,  with 
snow  all  around  us,  and  frequently  lying  in 
heaps  along  the  road-side,  and  reached  the  gla- 
cier by  one  o'clock,  or  I  should  say  the  inn,  for  « 
we  had  been  winding  down  the  mountains,  in  ^  J'0 
full  view  of  this  magnificent  object  for  three.  | 
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quarters  of  an  hour;  and  I  assure  thee  the 
Srindelwald  glacier,  over  which  we  had  so 
amusing  a  scramble,  had  to  hide  its  diminished 
head,  as  we  gazed  at  this,  the  greatest  almost 
3f  its  kind  in  all  Switzerland.  I  can  never 
3ease  to  marvel,  in  looking  at  them,  that  those 
snormous  bodies  of  ice  should  continue  appar- 
ently as  firm  and  cold  as  ever,  through  all  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer;  and  another  won- 
ler  that  presents  itself  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Rhone  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  melting 
pf  this  very  glacier  under  the  surface,  whence 
we  saw  it  issuing  in  a  large  and  rapid  stream. 
After  diniog  at  the  Glacier  Inn,  we  took  a  drive 
}f  two  hours  through  a  desolate  country  to 
Miinster,  arriving  there  in  time  for  a  view  of 
bhe  surrounding  snow  peaks  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  Our  next  Say's  drive  was  along 
;he  valley  of  the  Rhone,  part  of  it  wild  and 
iesolate  in  the  extreme,  and  part  of  it  grand 
md  beautiful,  but  not  so  fertile  and  cultivated 
is  I  had  imagined  it.  We  noticed  in  coming 
[qrther  south  a  peculiar  kind  of  vegetation, 
30vering  the  rocks  and  mountain  sides,  and 
Nothing  them  with  a  rich,  warm  crimson  and 
)range  coloring  that  was  exquisitely  lovely, 
'  bathing  all  things  in  beauty."  By  five  o'clock 
we  were  at  Visp,  a  dreary-looking  village  which 
^as  desolated  by  an  earthquake  in  1855,  and 
]  las  not  yet  recovered  from  its  effects.    .    .  . 

Chamouxi,  10th  mo.,  1866. 
One  of  our  excursions  since  being  here  was 
]  o  the  Col  de  Balme — a  high  ridge  or  Scheideck 
between  two  chains  of  mountains.    We  first 
I  Irove  for  an  hour  to  the  village  of  Argentine  ; 
]  hen  took  mules,  and  were  on  the  summit  by 
Jj  wo  o'clock.    We  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
i  ralley  of  the  Rhone  and  of  Chamouni,  but 
.*  Mont  Blanc  and  the  other  snow-peak»  were 
•j  ilinost  entirely  concealed  by  light  fleecy  clouds, 
vhich,  toward  evening,  grew  darker  and  hea- 
der I  must  now  tell  thee  of  the 

greatest  and  most  successful  trip  of  the  season. 
y  Et.  has  been  up  to  the  Grand  Mulets,  halfway 
o  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.    It  was  arranged 
hat  R.,  J.  and  I  should  set  out  at  seven  o'clock 
■  yesterday  morning,  on  mules,  for  the  Pierre 
\  3ointue,  whence  they,  with  two  guides  and  a 
]  >orteur  carrying  warm  covering  and  provisions, 
1  hould  proceed  on  foot,  while  I  returned  with 
he  mules  and  the  other  man.  Every  thing  was 
-  iarried  out  "  to  the  letter."    The  morning  was 
1  >right  and  lovely,  and  we  arrived  at  Pierre 
;-  3ointue  before  ten  o'clock,  and  after  taking  a 
1  ;up  of  warm  coffee,  I  saw  them  depart,  not,  I 

1  nust  acknowledge,  without  sending  with  them 
:  nany  an  anxious  thought.    I  then  turned  to 

2  valk  back  after  the  three  mules  and  their  driver, 
md  reached  the  hotel  in  time  to  have  a  good 

!  'iew  of  my  two  friends  and  their  guides  through 
he  telescope  just  before  they  had  attained  the 
I  jrand  Mulets,  at  one  o'clock.    The  travellers 


were  so  fresh  that,  after  resting  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  eating  their  lunch,  they  commenced 
the  descent,  and  were  again  at  the  hotel  by 
seven  o'clock.  R.  said  some  parts  of  the  route 
looked  at  first  impracticable,  and  crevasses  of 
unknown  depth  and  a  fearful  width  had  to  be 
crossed,  but  their  guides  were  thoroughly  de- 
pendable, and  they  were  all  four  tied  together 
with  a  good  strong  rope,  so  that  they  had  not 
even  a  tremulous  feeling.  At  the  Grand  Mulets 
they  saw  a  record  made  a  few  days  before  by 
one  of  our  friends,  who  had  been  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Bianc.  The  record  ended  thus,  "  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  liability  to  serious 
annoyance  and  danger  attending  this  trip,  and 
the  small  chance  for  a  view,  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  registered  as  one  of  the  most  foolishly 
spent  days  of  my  life/*    .    .  . 

During  one  of  our  walks  we  saw  some  women 
breaking  flax  and  hemp.  It  was  a  new  sight 
to  me.  The  women  at  every  little  homestead 
are  busy  preparing  the  winter  spinning.  They 
are  always  at  work,  and  generally  knitting  as 
they  walk.  Their  only  rest  or  recreation  appears 
to  be  attending  mass.  They  are  very  courteous, 
and  always  give  us  a  pleasant  "  bon  jour/'  as 
we  pass  them.  I  have  often  counted  nine  or 
ten  families  in  sight  at  once  all  down  on  their 
knees  on  the  earth  getting  out  their  potatoes. 
The  parties  generally  consist  of  women  and 
childreu,  rarely  any  able-bodied  men  among 
them,  but  often  the  old  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, bent,  and  withered,  and  decrepit, 
owing  to  the  severe  and  constant  toil  they 
have  probably  been  enduring  since  they  were 
large  enough  to  carry  a  basket  strapped  to  their 
backs.  We  have  seen  children,  certainly  not 
more  than  six  years  old,  carrying  heavy  loads 
in  that  way.  The  winters  here  must  be  in- 
tensely dreary  and  bleak.  This  morning,  it  was 
just  ten  o'clock  when  the  sunshine  first  reached 
the  valley — the  mountains  are  so  enormously 
high  on  both  sides.  The  storms  and  avalanches 
are  very  destructive,  and  we  might  suppose 
there  were  few  inducements  for  persons  to  live 
here.  I  should  think  they  would  joyfully  hail 
the  approach  of  spring.  One  of  the  women  told 
me  they  always  kept  their  spinning  for  winter 
work,  because  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  them 
to  go  out.  What  wretched  times  they  must 
have  in  their  dismal  cabins,  where,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  de- 
cent comforts.  In  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy, 
the  poor  people  can  live  in  the  open  air  all  win- 
ter, and  they  are  apparently  so  ignorant  of  what 
we  would  consider  necessary  home-arrange- 
ments, that  the  want  does  not  affect  them. 
Here,  however,  the  people  are  not  poverty- 
stricken,  most  of  them  being  small  proprietors, 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  they  can  content 
themselves  year  after  year  in  such  ways  of  liv- 
ing.   Iq  one  of  our  walks  along  the  high  road 
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we  met  a  gentleman  on  a  mule,  and  by  his  side 
was  walking  a  peasant  woman  with  a  long  stick, 
with  which  to  goad  the  mule  on  to  activity. 
They  passed  on — so  did  we;  and  on  our  return 
we  again  saw  the  woman  astride  of  the  mule 
and  on  a  full  trot.  She  recognized  us,  remarked 
on  our  long  stay  in  the  place,  and  then  wished 
us  "  bon  jour,"  and  trotted  off  as  independently 
as  an  Arab  on  his  camel. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  4,  1868. 


Another  Year. — As  we  enter  the  New 
Year,  we  have  naturally  been  led  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  records  of  the  past,  but  to  look  forward 
to  the  duties  which,  as  Editors,  will  continue  to 
devolve  upon  us.  These  are  important,  and  can 
only  be  discharged  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
as  we  conscientiously  keep  in  view  the  object  of 
our  labor.  We  feel  this  emphatically  to  be,  to 
advance  the  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by 
Friends,  to  furnish  nutriment  which  will 
strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and  cherish  a 
desire  for  good. 

The  love  of  goodness  only  becomes  real  by 
doing  good.  The  mere  admiration  of  duty, 
without  an  effort  for  its  accomplishment,  will 
but  resolve  itself  into  cant  or  unmeaning 
phrases.  As  the  love  of  the  Father  is  per 
fected  by  keeping  His  commandments,  so  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him. 
To  the  pure  heart,  more  than  to  the  merely  clear 
intellect,  is  given  the  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  Jesus  testified  that  his  judgment 
was  just,  because  he  sought  not  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  Him.  He 
also  said,  he  that  doeth  His  will  shall  know  of 
my  doctrine. 

We  bring  into  view  the  Source  of  wisdom, 
in  order  that  we  ourselves  may  not  only  be 
benefited  by  it,  but  to  encourage  all  to  seek  the 
same  inexhaustible  Fountain.  In  the  continued 
evidences  furnished  us,  of  an  awakening  in 
various  parts  of  our  heritage  to  a  sens  eof  a 
slumbering  condition  and  the  need  of  arous 
ing  from  it,  we  have  felt  it  right  to  open  our 
columns  to  an  expression  of  this  feeling  by  the 
sincere  and  honest  seekers  after  Truth.  These 
vary  in  judgment  as  to  the  causes  of  defects, 
and  as  to  the  remedial  means;  but  so  long  as 


their  different  views  are  given  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  we  think  no 
harm  can  arise — but  the  result  may  be  to  ex- 
pand the  understanding  and  dispel  prejudice. 
In  scanning  error,  Truth  may  be  more  fully 
comprehended  and  embraced.  The  man  who 
habitually  makes  Truth  the  guide  of  his  life, 
becomes  gifted  with  a  superior  wisdom,  and  is 
not  likely  to  err  upon  matters  of  vital  import- 
ance; but  even  he  should  be  watchful,  that  he 
presumes  not  upon  previous  knowledge,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  teachings  of 
the  hour.  "I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now/'  may  equally 
apply  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  at  the  present 
day,  as  when  uttered  by  the  blessed  Jesus  to 
his  immediate  followers.  Who  then  shall  limit 
the  unfoldings  of  Christian  light  and  knowl- 
edge. 

We  consider  it  essential  for  the  health  and 
growth  of  a  religious  body  that  its  members 
should  possess  the  freedom  which  the  Truth 
gives ;  and  this  is  the  liberty  which  we  would 
accord  to  all,  with  the  desire  that  in  its  use  it 
may  not  be  abused. 


Society  Care. — Another  word  of  encour 
agement  comes  to  us  in  a  private  letter  from 
one  of  our  Friends  in  the  West,  showing  the 
steady  increase  of  concern  for  the  advancement 
of  our  young  members  in  the  knowledge  of 
those  Testimonies  we  feel  called  to  bear;  and 
also  showing  that  Friends  there  are  engaged,  as 
in  some  Meetings  they  are  here,  in  makin  ag 
general  visit  to  their  members.  The  object  of 
this  visit  is  explained  in  the  letter  from  our 
Friend.  She  says,  "In  our  last  Monthly  Meet- 
ing a  Standing  Committee  of  women  Friends 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  female  members, 
also  those  who,  though  not  members,  are  in  the 
practice  of  attending  our  meetings.  All  are  to 
be  included  in  this  visit — the  rich  and  poor,  the 
sick  and  well,  the  joyful  and  sorrowing — that  we 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  that  our  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  one 
another  may  be  increased.  I  hope  good  will 
result  to  both  visitors  and  visited.  We  also 
meet  one  evening  in  each  week  and  read  Scrip- 
ture, converse  on  the  subjects  brought  up,  and 
examine  the  ground  upon  which  the  testimonies 
and  doctrines  held  by  Friends  rest.  Our  First- 
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day  schools  are  progressing  nicely,  and  we  en- 
joy them." 


Married,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  in 
Half  Moon  Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  house  of  John  Way,  David  Mattern 
to  Mary  M.  Way,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Way. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  with  the 

approbation  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
at  the  residence  of  Charles  M.  Carpenter,  Brooklyn, 
Henry  T.  Willets,  of  Manhasset,  Long  Liland,  to 
Sophia  Underhill,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  his 
1   residence  in  Half  Moon  Township,  Centre  County, 
■  Pa.,  Robert  Way,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  an 
Elder  and  member  of  Centre  Monthly  and  Particular 

0  Meetings.  He  was  a  consistent  member,  much  be- 
*  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month, 

'  Mary  Bunting,  daughter  of  Philip  S.  and  Helen 
3  Mary  Justice,  in  her  24th  year. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  ult.,  in  Schuylkill 

1  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Roland  Montour  Peart, 
1.  aged  28  years. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Mary, 

wife  of  Ephraim  Gardner,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
\  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Baltimore  Par- 
^  ticular  and  Monthly  Meetings. 

In  the  death  of  this  our  dear  friend,  we  feel  that 
Q  we  have  met  with  a  sad  bereavement,  and  that  a 
^  void  has  been  made  in  our  midst  not  easily  filled. 

Being  impressed  in  early  life  with  the  necessity  of 
ll   living  not  only  in  unity  with  her  friends,  but  in 
union  and  communion  with  her  Creator,  she  sought 
His  help,  and  was  thereby  qualified  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  life,  as  wife,  mother,  friend  and  neigh- 
,    bor.    She  was  constant  in  attending  meetings,  and 
encouraged  all,  by  her  example  and  precept,  not  to 
a  neglect  that  important  duty.    Her  judgment  being 
,i  clear  and  abounding  in  the  love  of  Truth,  qualified 
her  for  the  important  stations  of  Overseer  and  Elder, 
it  which  she  filled  with  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  her 
f  friends.    We  feel,  in  looking  over  her  long  and  use- 
ful life,  that  she  might  have  adopted  the  language 
1  of  the  apostle,  "  I  hare  fought  the  good  fighlj  I  have 
J  finished  my  course  and  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
|  Her  gentle  spirit  has  passed  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
j  bliss  and  joined  the  innumerable  company  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God.  H. 
:r      Baltimore,  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1867. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  First  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
A  Library  Room.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

j  friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 

3      Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next, 
e  First  month  4th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock.    Final  action 
on  the  proposed  charter. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 
i  

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 
Conferences  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house on  the  8th,  and  Green  St.  on  the  9th  inst.  A 
f  general  invitation  is  extended. 

,     '  w  '  

FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

J  First  month  7th,  1868,  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons 
I  Hunt,  illustrated  by  views  from  the  Stereopticon. 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  First  month  3d,  1868,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Cerk. 

CHANGE  OF  HOUR. 
The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
has  changed  the  hour  of  meeting  to  10J  o'clock  on 
First-day  and  Fourth- day  mornings  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house,  and  at  the  indulged  meeting  at  West 
Philadelphia  on  First-day  morning,  until  the  1st 
of  Fourth  month  next. 


APPEAL  FOR  AID. 
The  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored  persons, 
No.  340  South  Front  Street,  has  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  Friends  and 
others  interested  in  this  charity  to  forward  their 
contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 

Sam'l  R.  Shipley,  111  South  Fourth, 
or  to  Dillwpn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry, 
Stephen  Smith,  921  Lombard, 
M.  Balderston,  902  Spring  Garden, 
or  any  other  of  the  managers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  will  be 
held  on  Fifth-day  evening  next,  First  month  9th,  at 
8  o'clock,  in  Liberty  Hall,  Lombard  above  Seventh, 
to  which  all  are  invited. 

 ►—<•►— •  — 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself:  for 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Herbert. 

From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
A  VOICE  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

"  Language  is  fossil  history. "  So  say  the 
explorers  of  the  field  of  philosophy  mapped  out 
for  us  in  the  bygone  ages.  Is  not  this  asser- 
tion true  also  in  relation  to  places  and  spots 
named  after  historical  events?  But  for  these 
names,  so  indelibly  attached,  the  history  would 
be  often  almost  forgotten,  and  the  spot  remain 
unnoticed.  Language  is  in  this  sense  an  all- 
pervading  photographer,  fixing  the  lights  and 
shades  of  history  upon  mountain  and  valley, 
green  fields  and  ruined  walls.  Runnymede  or 
Waterloo,  Kenilworth  or  Carisbrook,  are,  to  a 
vast  mass  of  persons,  clearer  evidence  of  the 
scenes  once  enacted  around  them  than  that 
which  musty  books  or  unlocalizsd  tradition  can 
supply.  "  Why,  I  have  seen  the  very  spot 
where  it  happened,"  is,  in  effect,  the  summary 
proof  often  given  concerning  the  truth  of  his- 
torical incidents.  Nay,  I  have  known  people 
insist  on  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  allegory  of 
"  the  old  man's  home/'  because  they  had  seen 
the  pathway  down  which  the  wanderer  strayed, 
and  had  rested  upon  the  very  style  at  Bon- 
church  upon  which  he  sat. 

Such  were  the  ideas  passing  through  my  mind 
as,  leaving  the  departing  ship  on  her  voyage  to 
the  stormy  Cape,  I  saw  the  words  "  Canute 
Castle"  inscribed  upon  a  somewhat  pretentious- 
looking  building  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
Southampton  Dock  gates.  The  words  at  once 
recalled  to  me  the  legend  of  the  great  Canute 
rebuking  his  courtiers,  which  tradition  says  oc- 
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cnrred  on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  stand. 
The  incident  is  too  well  known  to  repeat,  and 
yet  too  instructive  to  be  forgotten  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  town.  We  know  how,  when 
the  rippling  sea  refused  to  obey  the  behest  of 
the  mighty  monarch  who  spake  to  check  the  ris- 
ing tide's  advance,  his  flattering  attendants 
stood  abashed  in  the  presence  of  their  king, 
when  he  humbly  confessed  that  God  alone  is 
great,  and  refused  thenceforth  to  wear  a  crown. 

The  vein  of  historic  incident  thus  unexpect- 
edly opened  up,  my  imagination  wandered  back 
into  the  olden  time,  and,  forgetting  modern 
docks,  steamers,  and  locomotives,  ignoring  tele- 
graph wires  above  and  iron  rails  below,  I  saun- 
tered on  along  the  platform  wall  beneath  the 
gateway  of  the  old  bridewell  •  the  very  place 
in  which,  two  centuries  ago,  as  that  painstak- 
ing recorder,  Besse,  tells  us,  there  were  incar- 
cerated twenty-two  innocent  Friends,  for  the 
crime  of  being  at  an  unlawful  assembly, — to 
wit,  a  Quaker's  meeting;  and  he  adds,  alas! 
that  in  the  same  year  eight  women  Friends 
were  also  committed  to  this  miserable  prison  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths  !  A  year  or  two 
after,  we  again  find  some  fifteen  men  and  four 
women  imprisoned  at  Southampton  for  "  attend- 
ing their  religious  meetings." 

Gray  and  gloomy  do  the  old  walls  now  look 
in  their  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  yachts  and 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  animated  harbor ; 
yet,  possibly  in  still  stranger  antagonism  to  the 
iron  bars  and  outward  gloom  of  this  old  prison 
house  where  the  joyful  praises  which  broke 
forth  through  walls  and  ceiling  upwards  unto 
heaven,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  these  pris 
oners  of  the  Lord.  "  Rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ingly glad,  for  great  is  your  reward,"  were 
words  I  doubt  not  uttered  as  well  as  felt  by 
these  well-versed  Scripture  readers. 

We  find  at  this  pferiod  the  Frien'ds  at  South- 
ampton were  frequently  pulled  by  force  out  of 
their  meetings  and  imprisoned  ■  and  strange  to 
me  now  was  the  reflection  that  these  oppressed 
Quaker  captives  once  looked  out  upon  the  same 
waters  and  changeless  shore  before  me  from 
those  very  windows  within  sight  of  which  I 
now  read  the  following  public  notice  : — 

"  At  the  request  of  a  Minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  Meeting  for  Worship  will  be  held 
in  their  Meefciog-House,  in  Castle  Square,  to 
which  the  public  are  respectfully  invited." 

Comment  is  needless.  Let  the  mourners 
over  the  "  good  old  times  "  look  on  this  picture 
and  then  on  that,  and  say  upon  which  side  the 
goodness  mostly  lies. 

Oppressed  in  thought  beneath  the  intolerant 
atmosphere  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  I  failed 
to  notice  the  modern  features  of  the  lively 
town,  with  the  bow-windows  and  pleasant 
countenances  for  which  the  guide  book  tells  us 
it  is  distinguished;  but,  turning  up  the  pictur- 


esque High  Street,  I  recalled  the  fact  that,  in 
a  place  now  abounding  with  dissenting  chapels 
and  schools,  the  same  old  writer  tells  us  that 
one  William  Jennings  "  was  twice  imprisoned, 
having  been  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  teaching  school  without  the  Bishop's 
license  V 

But  the  whole  town  is  studded  with  such 
archives,  and  localized  through  its  streets  and 
its  prisons,  are  these  intolerant  deeds  of  bygone 
years  indelibly  photographed  for  the  gaze  of 
posterity.  I  passed  the  site  of  the  old  market 
place  and  the  council  chamber  from  whence  the 
mayor  and  justices  once  dealt  injustice  without 
measure.  The  Mayor  of  Southampton  seems 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  sending 
harmless  men  to  prison.  Thomas  Willis.  tak4ia 
at  a  meeting  for  worship,  was  by  him  sent  to 
prison,  where  he  died  after  seven  months'  con- 
finement, "  contentedly  laying  down  his  life 
for  his  constancy  in  religion."  In  1670  the 
mayor  sent  constables  to  a  meeting  held  at 
George  Embree's  house,  where  they  seized, 
eleven  men  and  several  women  ;  the  men  were 
"  sent  to  a  stinking  prison,  where  they  were 
kept  six  days,"  and  they  fined  G.  Embree  £20 
for  his  house,  taking  goods  to  the  value  of  £86 
to  pay  the  fine.  Even  parish  beadles  were  not 
beneath  the  notice  of  this  furious  zeal.  W. 
Jennings,  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  on  enter- 
ing upon  that  office,  was  sent  to  Barragate 
prison,  and  confined  there  about  three  months, 
and  John  Strutt,  also  chosen  a  beadle,  was  im- 
prisoned there  ten  weeks  for  a  like  offence. 
Many  were  imprisoned  for  "  absence  from  the 
national  worship,"  and  Joseph  Jones  was  sent 
to  jail  "  for  a  pretended  debt  of  £220  for  eleven 
months'  absence  from  the  national  worship  \" 

But  the  sufferer  most  vividly  before  my  mind 
was  Ambrose  Rigge,  who,  the  same  faithful 
chronicler  informs  us — 

"  As  he  was  going  to  visit  his  friends  in 
prison  at  Southampton,  was  seized  on  by  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers,  and  was  by  the 
mayor's  order  whipped  in  the  market-place ; 
then  was  he  thrown  down  backward  into  a 
wheelbarrow,  carried  so  up  a  part  of  the  High 
Street,  then  thrown  into  a  dung-cart,  and  so 
sent  away  from  tything  to  tything,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  he  came  again  he  should  be  whip- 
ped twice  as  much,  burnt  on  the  shoulder,  and 
banished  the  land.  Most  barbarous  (continues 
the  historian)  was  this  usage  of  an  innocent 
man  for  no  other  offence  than  performing  the 
Christian  duty  of  visiting  those  who  were  in 
prison." 

Barbarous  indeed  !  Faint  not  thou  brave- 
|  hearted  Ambrose  !  the  story  of  thy  sufferings 
I  shall  live  on  when  the  very  name  of  thy  perse- 
cutors is  buried  in  well-merited  oblivion.  Thou 
,  who  hast  thus  sown  in  tears  shalt  reap  in  joy  ; 
'  for  to  such  faithful  visiting  of  the  naked  and 
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sick  and  imprisoned  do  the  precious  words  at-  « 
taeh,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

But  to  proceed  ; — with  this  vivid  narrative 
before  my  mind's  eye,  I  wended  my  way  up 
through  the  selfsame  street,  beneath  the  old 
archway  of  the  "  Barragate  prison"  (now  the 
Bar-gate  town-hall,  within  whose  walls  the  free 
born  citizens  so  often  assemble  to  denounce  in- 
humanity and  bigotry,  and  to  welcome  unfor- 
tunate exiles  from  many  a  foreign  clime)  ;  on- 
ward through  the  Above  Bar  Street  to  the 
bounds  were  the  ty thing  ends,  and  the  mayor's 
deputy  consigned  the  patient  Ambrose  to  the 
tender  mercies  of,  perchance,  a  less  bitter  care- 
taker. And  now  at  this  very  spot,  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  left,  I  see,  nestling  beneath  the  tall 
elm  trees,  the  "  Quaker's  burial-ground,"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  old  map  of  the  town — a  place 
in  which,  from  its  antiquity,  the  remains  of 
some  of  these  early  sufferers  very  probably 
rest. 

"There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
Who  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  soothing  in 
contemplating  the  soft  grassy  mounds  of  the 
South  of  England  burial-grounds,  especially 
when  undisSgured  by  huge  gravestones  and 
false  monuments.  "The  sepulchre  was  in  a 
garden,"  we  are  told  by  the  beloved  disciple, 
and  the  harmony  of  this  junction  of  tombs 
with  evergreen  shrubs,  roses,  and  violets, 
whilst  the  solemn  pines  wave  their  tops  in  soft 
requiem  above  the  sleeping  dead,  is  touchingly 
exemplified  in  this  quiet  burying-place  of  the 
Friends.  There  stand  the  fir-tree,  and  the 
pine,  and  the  box-tree  together;  "  thqp  shall 
the  almond-tree  flourish,  and  the  voice  orbirds  ; 
yet  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

As  I  cast  a  look  around  upon  the  simple  rec- 
ords of  "  name,  age,  and  date,"  and  recognized 
thus  the  last  resting-place  of  not  a  few  once 
dear  to  me,  and  honored  of  the  Church,  my 
eyes  suffused  with  tears.  "  These  all  died  in 
faith,"  were  the  cheering  words  echoed  within 
my  heart,  and  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  the  firs  above  broke  upon  ray  ear, 
swelling  into  sweet  soft  melody  unto  Him  who 
"  giveth  songs  in  the  night,"  and  before  whom 
I  now  silently  bowed  my  head  and  worshipped. 

But  turning  to  where  a  pensive  willow 
spread  its  fresh-budding  branches  around  the 
u  graves  of  a  household,"  I  beheld  one  mound 
upon  which  no  grass  was  to  be  seen.  u  Three 
days  ago,"  said  my  informant,  in  reply  to  my 
question,  "  there  stood  around  the  open  grave 
of  the  Friend  who  lies  beneath  it,  the  Mayor  of 
Southampton,  with  the  late  Sheriff,  and  one  or 


1  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  They  attended 
with  many  of  the  townspeople,  in  order  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  Quaker  who  is  there  buried." 
The  words  at  once  carried  me  back  again  to 
my  former  reverie,  which  the  sweet  repose 
of  this  little  grave-yard  had  wellnigh  banished. 
Strange  indeed  (I  ejaculated)  are  the  scenes 
enacted  upon  this  earth  when  brought  face  to 
face  without  the  intervening  element  of  time  ! 
Two  centuries  ago  the  Mayor  and  Justices  of 
Southampton  ordered  to  be  flogged  and  dragged 
at  the  cart's  tail  up  through  the  long  High 
Street  and  Above  Bar,  as  far  as  the  avenue  be- 
fore us,  an  honest  Friend,  well  known  and  of 
good  repute;  they  did  it,  not  because  he  had 
committed  any  crime,  but  solely  because  he 
was  a  Quaker,  and  went  to  the  town  gaol  to 
visit  the  suffering  men  and  women  who  lay  in- 
carcerated on  account  of  their  non-attendance 
at  the  national  worship.  Now,  the  same  of- 
ficials come  voluntarily  along  the  same  highway, 
stop  at  the  same  spot,  and  stand  before  the 
grave  of  a  fellow-professor  of  the  ill-used  Am- 
brose, listening  to  the  preaching  and  prayer  of 
other  members  of  this  sect,  whom  their  prede- 
cessors gloried  in  despoiling  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  mayor  himself  is  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews," whom  his  predecessors  in  office  would 
unquestionably  have  now  doubly  fined — first, 
for  not  attending  the  national  worship  ;  second- 
ly, for  attending  a  Quaker  gathering.  Thus 
(thought  I)  are  the  ways  of  Providence  vindi- 
cated,— even  *l  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
him."  The  unlimited  brutality  with  which 
the  early  Friends  were  treated  worked  its  own 
cure; — through  their  stripes  and  imprison- 
ments, through  their  suffering  lives  and  cruel 
deaths,  do  we  now  dwell  at  ease,  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  and  of  their  constancy 
under  trial.  Through  their  struggles  has  the 
field  of  toleration  been  mainly  won  for  us. 
Thankfulness  to  them,  and  gratitude  to  God, 
who  had  so  overruled  the  past  for  our  benefit, 
covered  my  spirit  as  I  left  the  quiet  resting- 
place  of  this  once  afflicted  people,  and  returned 
to  my  quarters  in  the  town,  a  wiser  and  sad- 
der, and  yet  withal  a  happier  man. 

Spectator. 


BUSINESS  THOUGHTS. 

Men  are  tempted  to  look  on  business  as  a 
matter  to  be  pursued  merely  with  regard  to 
their  own  selfish  interests.  They  do  not  see 
that  their  toil  and  energy  are  but  just  one  wheel 
in  the  vast  mechanism  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  by  which  the  world  is  com- 
pacted together.  He  who  thinks  of  work  as 
just  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  himself 
and  his  household,  degrades  it.  It  is  a  thread 
in  the  warp  that  invites  the  weaving  industry 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  telegraphic  wire  that  is 
linked  to  the  vast  system  that  covers  all  lands,  by 
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which  the  race  is  drawn  into  sympathy  and 
brotherhood.  We  are  building  up  all  over  the 
globe  the  structure  of  a  humanizing  Christian 
civilization,  and  to  its  grand  and  symmetrical 
completion  all  things  tend.  It  is  a  nobler 
thing  than  the  Athenian  Parthenon  or  the 
temple  of  Solomon;  and  the  million  workers 
who  contribute  to  it  are,  in  separate  spheres,  all 
working  together.  One  quarries,  another 
chisels,  another  excavates,  another  combines; 
but  if  one  is  honorable  so  are  they  all ;  and 
whoever  understands  the  meaning  of  God's 
providence  in  his  lot,  may  carry  about  with  him 
the  ennobling  consciousness  that  while  he 
toils  to  feed  his  hunger,  he  is  working,  too,  to 
ble^s  the  world.  All  toilers,  moreover,  are 
fellow- workmen — are  brothers;  and  while  they 
toil,  if  they  do  it  with  consecrated  aims, 
and  under  a  sense  of  duty,  are  becoming 
educated  as  books  and  academies  cannot  ed- 
ucate them — educated  to  find  more  than  gems 
and  gold  in  every  quarry  ;  educated  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  virtues  of  endurance  and  high 
effort,  and  the  development  of  character  in  its 
most  sterling  form. 

But  if,  instead  of  taking  this  view  of  business 
—instead  of  seeing  in  it  God's  wise  appoint- 
ment as  an  industrial  ministry  to  the  well  being 
of  the  race,  instead  of  accepting  it  as  a  duty 
which  enables  us  to  serve,  and  gives  us  the 
means  of  usefulness  and  beneficence,  a  man  re- 
gards it  as  just  the  means  of  his  own  personal 
emolument  and  selfish  advantage,  then  he  sinks 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  ox  that  ploughs,  or 
of  the  fox  that  burrows.  His  sordid  soul  gravi- 
tates to  the  clod,  and  his  pursuit  of  business  will 
be  the  worship  of  selfishness;  it  will  be  unut- 
terably mean  and  loathsome.  He  will  turn  that 
which  was  meant  as  a  ladder  to  climb,  into  a 
ladder  to  descend,  and  every  new  round  of  for- 
tune that  he  adds  to  his  estate  will  be  a  letting 
down  of  his  manhood. — Hours  at  Home. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RETROSPECTION. 

1st  mo.  1st,  1868. 
Children  !  ye 
Who  hailed  rejoicingly  the  last  New  Year, 
And  ye  who  felt,  when  it  came  ushering  in, 
Some  pang  of  sorrow  which  affliction  brought, 
That  seemed  untimely,  to  your  peaceful  homes, 
To  teach  th'  impressive  lesson,  life, 
However  promising  its  hopes,  its  smiles, 
However  fair,  hath  on  its  front  inscribed 
"  Uncertainty  below'7 — come,  let  us  all, 
In  thoughtful  mood,  while  Winter  holds 
His  sterner  re'gn  without,  gather  around 
The  cheerful  fireside  now;  review  the  past — 
The  bygone  year — and  from  the  circling  change 
Made  by  the  rolling  Seasons,  haply  draw 
Some  useful  lesson  to  instruct  the  heart. 

The  Winter  lingered  long,  yet  while  it  held 
Its  sway  and  spread  o'er  all  ihe  fields, 
The  vallies  and  the  woods  its  mantle  white, 


And  tuneful  songsters  of  the  air,  that  safe 

Had  winged  their  flight  to  warmer  climes,  could  not, 

As  in  the  summer-time,  with  their  sweet  melodies 

Salute  our  ears,  yet  snow-birds  then 

With  the  Fringillas  lingered  round  our  doors 

To  gather  carefully  the  crumbs,  to  them 

A  sumptuous  repast,  and  in  return, 

Evincing  seemingly  their  gratitude, 

Offered  their  simple  chirpings.    There  is  One 

Who  cared  for  them — He  also  cares  for  us. 

At  length 

The  slow-retiring  winter,  with  its  storms 

Tempestuous,  with  its  chilling  winds  that  swept 

O'er  the  blue  fields  of  air,  and  snows 

That  had  descended  to  enshroud  the  face 

Of  ever-smiling  Nature,  passed  away,  and  Spring —  I 

The  lovely  Spring — rerurned  as  it  was  wont 

To  gather  'neath  the  sun's  indulgent  rays 

The  elements  of  growth  for  varied  life; 

\nd  from  their  scaly  coverings  the  buds 

Opened  into  the  light,  and  beautifully  all 

Expanded  then  to  bloom,  clothing  the  earth 

With  loveliness  again — the  woodlands  and  the  fields 

With  verdure  and  with  flowers  of  every  hue 

Delightful  to  the  eye.    0  how,  with  raptured  hearts, 

Then  might  we  take  the  pleasant  morning  walk  ! 

And  greater  were  the  joy  to  go  forth  with  the  thought 

That  the  great  Being  who  had  given  all 

These  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  in  each 

Displayed  a  workmanship  divine, 

Designed  for  all  His  children  here  below 

A  joyous  Spring-time  in  their  round  of  years, — 

A  time  for  budding  virtue, — fitting  time 

For  holiest  of  affections  in  the  heart 

To  spring  forth  aud  unfold"  in  the  pure  light 

And  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Summer  then  came 
With  its  full  tide  of  sunshine  to  make  glad 
All  nature  with  rejoicings ;  and  their  notes  the  birds 
Resounded  through  the  woods,  and  lavishingly  poured! 
From  tree-top  high  and  from  low  bramble-bush 
Their  silvery  strains  of  joy  ;  while  all  the  fields 
To  them  that  gather  for  the  winter  time 
Promised  abundant  harvest.    This  is  life; 
The  summer  of  our  years  (if  they  are  not 
Cut  off  untimely)  must  come  on,  and  life, 
Howe'er  diversified,  should  picture  then 
The  promise  of  a  rich  and  plenteous  yield 
Of  thoughts  and  aspirations  and  of  loves 
Maturing  for  a  higher  sphere  than  this. 

Autumn  at  last 
Came  on.    The  trees  were  laden  now  with  fruit; 
The  harvest  of  the  year  all  gathered  in 
For  the  approaching  winter,  sweet  reward 
And  certain  for  the  laborer's  toil ;  and  fading  flower 
And  falling  leaf,  nipt  by  the  chilling  frost, 
Proclaimed  the  closing  year  as  drawing  nigh. 
Thus  cometh  on  the  autumn-time  of  life  ; 
And  in  its  progress  through  the  mystic  round 
Of  these  unceasingly  revolving  years 
Follow  with  silent  footsteps  slow  Decay. 
Well  shall  it  be  for  us  if  when  that  change 
Sooner  or  later  Time  will  bring  to  all,  is  ours — 
Ay,  when  the  languid  eye,  the  pallid  cheek 
And  faltering  step  alike  declare 
The  circuit  of  Life's  Seasons  well  nigh  run — 
Well  shall  it  be  for  us  if  we  may  feel 
We  have  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and  reap  at  last 
(When  all  the  varied  changes  have  their  end) 
The  rich  reward  of  quietness  within, 
Of  joy  unspeakable,  and  know 
In  that  concluding  solemn  hour,  with  us, 
All  will  be  well.  H.  J. 
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From  the  Riverside  Magazine. 
STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  the  two  pictures 
which  form  a  stereoscopic  view  are  just  alike, 
and  that  it  is  solely  the  stereoscopic  instrument 
which  produces  the  peculiar  effect  of  distance 
and  perspective  in  the  figures  represented. 

This  is  a  mistake.  The  two  pictures  upon 
one  slide  are,  in  reality,  different  from  each 
other;  and  the  peculiar  effect  depends  upon  this 
difference.  Two  pictures  precisely  alike,  and 
placed  side  by  side,  will  not  be  a  stereoscopic 
view.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  and  a 
.  3asual  observer  may  compare  the  two  without 
discerning  it.  And  even  one  who  is  informed 
ihat  there  is  a«difference  may  examine  a  num- 
ber of  slides  before  he  will  detect  what  it  is, 
for  in  some  views  it  is  much  more  obvious  than 
n  others ;  but  the  difference  exists  in  all,  and 
i  s  essential  to  constitute  a  stereoscopic  picture. 

If  you  shut  one  eye,  and  look  with  the 
;  )ther  only,  you  will  see  less  distinctly  than  with 
J  )oth.    But  besides  the  lack  of  distinctness, 
1  y'ou  will  find  that  there  is  another  singular  dif- 
ference between  looking  with  one  eye  and  with 
wo.    With   one  eye  you  cannot  accurately 
udge  of  distances.    If  you  ask  some  person  to 
3ut  forth  his  hand,  and  to  shut  one  eye,  and 
jou  then  bring  some  object,  such  as  a  book,  at 
me  side  of  his  hand,  but  at  a  little  distance 
Vom  it,  and  ask  him  to  touch  the  book,  he  will 
nove  his  finger  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
)ook  seems  to  be,  but  very  likely  he  will  not 
1  ouch  it  at  all;  for  with  one  eye  he  cannot 
•  udge  whether  you  have  brought  it  within  his 
each  or  hold  it  just  beyond  his  reach. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  by  placing  a  closed 
)enknife  a  quarter  of  the  edge  of  the  table, 
.nd  then  with  one  eye  shut  taking  threa  steps 
oward  the  table,  the  distance  having  been 
>reviously  measured,  so  as  to  bring  the  person 
,t  arms'  length  away,  and  attempting  with  the 
brefinger  to  strike  the  knife,  which  is  on  a  line 
pith  the  finger.  In  almost  every  trial  the  fin- 
;er  wiil  fall  short  of  striking  the  knife. 

There  is  another  difference  to  be  noticed  be- 
ides  that  of  distance.  Put  a  wafer  on  the 
:r  lass  pane  of  the  window,  and  then  look  out 
rith  one  eye  and  observe  what  object  in  the 
mdscape  is  hidden  by  the  wafer.  Then,  with- 
ut  moving  the  head,  close  that  eye  and  open 
he  other.  The  wafer  will  no  longer  hide  the 
ame  object,  but  it  will  appear  to  have  moved 
oward  one  side,  and  it  now  hides  something 
lse.  If,  then,  still  keeping  the  head  in  the 
ame  position,  you  look  with  both  eyes  open, 
ou  will  see  both  the  objects  that  were  before 
oncealed,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  seem 
3  see  two  wafers,  one  against  each  of  these 
bjects.  While  the  sight  is  fixed  upon  the 
mdscapc  beyond,  the  wafer  seems  double;  but 
f  you  fix  your  sight  on  the  wafer,  you  may  be 


conscious  of  a  double  image  of  the  objects  beyond. 
If  a  wafer  is  not  at  hand,  the  end  of  the  finger 
placed  against  the  glass  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
very  clearly  by  holding  up  one  finger  to  look  at, 
and  with  the  other  hand  holding  up,  at  a  dis- 
tance beyond  it,  a  pencil  or  any  such  object, 
and  comparing  the  vision  received  by  one  eye 
alone  with  that  received  by  the  other.  Then, 
with  both  eyes  open,  observe  that  if  both  eyes 
are  fixed  ou  the  finger  two  pencils  are  seen, 
and  if  both  are  fixed  on  the  pencil  two  fingers 
are  seen.  While  looking  thus  with  both  eyes, 
if  the  pencil  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance, 
the  two  images  of  the  finger  will  appear  to  open, 
or  remove  from  each  other;  or,  if  the  sight  is 
at  the  time  fixed  upon  the  finger,  the  two 
images  of  the  pencil  will  appear  to  open  or  re- 
move from  each  other. 

Looking  out  of  a  door  or  window,  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  quickly  with  the  other, 
presents  to  view  two  different  pictures  of  what 
is  beyond;  and  what  we  see  when  we  look  with 
both  eyes  contains  all  that  is  visible  in  either 
view.  At  whatever  we  look,  in  ordinary 
visions,  these  double  images  are  produced. 
And  although  we  are  not  usually  conscious  of  the 
process,  it  is  by  no  means  of  these  double 
images  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  dis- 
tances. 

If  we  had  not  two  eyes  we  could  not  have 
these  double  images.  Each  eye  forms  upon  its 
own  retina  a  different  picture;  aud  as  the  eyes 
are  not  one  above  the  other,  but  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  things  which  come  precisely 
in  range  with  each  other  in  the  view  of  one 
eye,  cannot  be  precisely  in  range  with  each 
other  in  the  view  of  the  other  eye.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  marksman  shuts  one 
eye  when  he  takes  aim ;  the  surveyor  does  the 
same  when  he  lays  a  course  with  the  compass ; 
and  the  carpenter,  when  he  sights  a  straight 
edge.  While  one  eye  cannot  measure  distances, 
two  eyes  cannot  take  a  range. 

Therefore  we  know  that  not  only  two  sepa- 
rate pictures  are  taken  by  the  eyes,  in  ordinary 
vision,  but  these  pictures  are  unlike.  They  are 
of  the  same  size,  and  embrace  the  same  general 
objects,  but  each  is  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  depending  on  the  distance  from  the 
pupil  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  other;  and  each 
therefore  is  with  a  different  perspective. 

Look  now  at  one  of  the  slides  for  the  stereo- 
scope, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  pictures 
upon  it  differ  in  the  same  way.  A  view  that 
presents  some  tall  object  in  the  foreground, 
such  as  a  tower,  or  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  some 
other  objects  at  a  distance  behind  it,  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  The  things  which  the 
tree  or  tower  conceals  in  one  picture  will  be 
shown  or  partly  shown  in  the  other,  the  tree  or 
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tower  seeming  to  be  slightly  moved,  just  as  the 
wafer  on  the  window-pane  appeared. 

The  camera  with  which  oidinary  photographs 
are  taken  is  like  the  eye.  It  is,  in  tact,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  eye.  The  round  hole,  or  tube,  in 
front,  contains  the  lens,  which  is  like  the 
cornea  or  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  crys- 
talline lens  which  is  contained  within  it;  and 
the  brass  cap,  which  shuts  over  the  tube,  is 
like  the  eyelids,  to  keep  the  dust  out.  There 
is  a  round  disk,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  which 
tits  into  the  tube;  this  is  called  the  diaphragm, 


Swiss  say  the  glacier  purifies  itself.     For,  J 
strange  as  it  seems,  the  glacier  does  not  suffer ( 
either  block  or  grain  of  sand  within  its  clear  J 
transparent  masses,  and,  though  covered  fori 
miles  with  millions  of  crumbling  stoues,  with! 
heaps  of  foliage,  and  debris  of  every  kind,  atl 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  so  clear  and  pure<| 
that  even  the  microscope  fails  *to  discern  the1' 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  its  limpid  waters. 
What  is  equally  amazing  is,   that  while  all 
weighty  objects,  leaves,  insects,  dead  bodies, 
stones,  or  gravel,  sink  alike  into  the  cold  bed. 


Gr  stop.    This  is  like  the  iris  with  the  pupil,  the  organic  parts  decay  quickly  in  the  frozen,, 


which  enlarges  or  contracts  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  photographer  cannot 
make  the  aperture  in  his  brass  disk  or  dia- 
phragm expand  or  contract,  and  therefore  he 
usually  provides  several,  with  apertures  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  changes  them  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  may  need.    The  plate  of  glass, 


rigid  mass,  but  the  inorganic  parts  are  thrown 
up  again.  Years  ago,  a  horse,  fell  into  one  ofj 
these  glaciers;  it  sank,  making  its  outline  dis- 
tinctly, until  it  was  seen  no  more.  A  year  af- 
terward the  clean,  white  skeleton  projected  from 
the  top  through  the  clear  ice.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  succession 


which  he  brings  out  of  his  dark  room,  in  a  !  of  long  winters,  during  which  immense  masses 
thin  black  case,  and  slips  down  into  the  camera  |  of  snow  fell,  and  increased  the  glaciers  so  mucli 
when  the  sittter  is  ready  to  have  the  picture  j  that  they  travelled  faster  and  lower  than  usual,! 
taken,  is  like  the  retina  or  membrane  in  the  j  and  in  their  course  overwhelmed  a  little  chapel 
back  part  of  the  eye.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  j- at  the  foot  of  the  Grindelwald.  All  was  covered] 
picture  is  taken;  and  as  in  the  eye,  so  in  the  ,  mountains  high  with  snow  and  ice,  and  so  re- 
camera,  the  picture  is  taken  upside  down.  j  mained  for  years,  buried  in  ghastly  silence. 

The  ordinary  camera  thus  resembles  one  eye,  |  Bui,  lo!  all  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  a  black, 
and  the  pictures  taken  with  it  resembles  the  ,  ungainly  mass,  high  up  on  the  glittering  field; 
vision  which  we  get  when  we  look  with  one  eye.  '  — it  was  ths  chapel  bell !    Pious  hands  saved! 

The  camera  with  which  stereoscopic  pictures  j  it,  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  nowf 
are  made  is  a  double  camera,  and  resembles  a  j  the  long-buried  bell  rings  merrily,  Sabbath  ai 
forehead  with  two  eyes  in  it.  It  makes  two  ter  Sabbath. — JV.  T.  Independent. 
pictures  at  the  same  time,  which  differ  from 


each  other  as  the  image  received  by  one  eye 
differs  from  that  received  by  the  other.  And  it 
is  because  they  differ  that  they  present,  when 


seen  togei her  as  one,  the  appearances  of  distance  ;  June.    Near  us  was  a  large  clump 


THE  BIRD  OF  TWO  SONGS. 

I  was  standing  in  the  garden  with  a  stranger 
one  cloudy,  chilly,  unsummer  like  afternoon  in 

lilac 


and  perspective,  as  if  we  were  looking  at  real 
objects  with  both  eyes. 

The  stereoscope  itself  is  a  peculiar  pair  of 
spectacles,  to  help  us  see  the  two  pictures  as 
oue,  by  looking  at  each  one  with  the  correspon- 
ding eye.  A.  A. 


HOW  THE  GLACIERS  PURIFY  THEMSELVES. 

They  have,  however,  one  mode  of  travel  un- 
like all  other  kinds  of  locomotion,  and  so  mys- 
terious that  human  science  has  not  yet  fathomed 
its  nature.  Large  masses  of  rock,  of  truly  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  when  by  accident  they  fall 
into  the  deep  crevices  of  these  glaciers,  return 
with  quiet  irresistible  energy  to  the  surface, 
moving  slowly,  steadily  upward.  Thus,  not 
uu frequently,  vast  pyramids  or  stately  pillars 
of  ice,  broken  loose  from  the  mother  glacier, 
are  seen  standing  in  isolated  grandeur,  and 
crowned  with  huge  masses  of  stone.  After  a 
while,  the  strange  forms  change  and  melt,  the 


rook  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  is 
lost  to  sight,  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice. 

Yet,  after  a  time,  it  reappears  above,  and  the  j  to  repeat  the  note  of  every  bird  with  which  she 


bushes,  into  which  we  saw  a  bird  of  a  dingy, 
faded  black  color  fly.  Presently  she  broke  outl 
into  what,  perhaps,  she  called  a  song;  but  itt 
was,  in  reality,  just  like  the  fiat  squalling  of  ami 
old  cat.  "  Yaah  !  yaah !"  she  continued  too 
cry. 

"  Pray/'  said  the  stranger,  "what  bird  iss 
that  making  such  a  horrible  noise  V 
"That,  sir,  is  the  cat  bird." 
"  I  should  think  so,  and  a  burnt  cat,  too !  H 
thought  it  was  homely  enough  to  the  eye,  butt 
the  color  is  nothing  to  this  screech." 

"  I  can't  say  much  at  present  to  defend  the 
poor  bird,  for  looks  and  voice  are  against  her. 
But  I  am  confident  you  will  think  better  of 
her  ere  long." 

The  next  morning  I  found  my  friend  stand- 
ing in  the  piazza,  listening  to  the  notes  of  a< 
bird  in  a  thick  sugar-maple  near  by.  The  song; 
was  that  of  a  mocking-bird,  not  so  wonderful; 
as  the  notes  of  the  real  mocking-bird,  nor  even 
so  sweet  as  that  of  the  thrush,  yet  they  were; 
round  and  full,  and  often  exquisite.  She  seemed; 
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I  Was  acquainted, — robin,  sparrow, oriole,  and  the 
I  like, — and  with  surprising  accuracy.  The 
I  morning  was  fair,  the  air  still,  and  the  bird 
I  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  song. 

"  Pray  teli  me,"  said  my  stranger  friend, 
"  what  bird  is  that  which  sings  so  delightfully  ? 
It  is  not  quite  the  thrush/7 
"That,  sir,  is  oar  cat-bird." 
u  You  must  be  making  fun  of  me.  You 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  homely  squalling 
bird  we  heard  yesterday,  and  this  singer,  are 
the  same  V} 

11  I  do  truly,  and  to  convince  you  I  will  throw 
a  stone  into  the  tree  and  drive  her  out,  and  you 
shall  see  it  is  the  same  bird." 

With  that  I  threw  the  stone,  and  out  popped 
Mrs.  Cat-bird,  making  directly  for  the  lilacs, 
where  she  began  again  to  scream,  ';Yaah! 
yaah  I" 

The  gentleman  looked  on  in  amazement. 
"  This  bird,"  said  I,  lf  is  very  much  like  some 
people.  In  those  lilacs  she  has  her  nest,  and 
that  is  her  home;  but  there  she  never  utters  a 
pleasant  note.  I  should  think  her  husband 
would  avoid  her,  ar^d  her  little  ones  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  But  when  she  gets 
away  from  home,  up  in  the  lofty  tree,  you  see 
how  agreeable  she  can  be.  I  know  many  people 
just  like  her.  When  away  from  home,  they  are 
fall  of  smiles  and  gentle  ways,  and  they  seem 
among  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world. 
But  see  them  at  home  !  and  the  cat-bird's  notes 
are  theirs.  They  contrive  to  make  home  just 
as  unpleasant  as  possible — to  themselves,  to 
their  children,  and  to  every  body  that  happens 
to  see  them  at  home. —  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


From  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
TEE  VALUE  OF  PETROLEUM  TO  MANKIND 

Desponding  as  men  usually  are,  too  apt  to 
look  only  to  the  troubles  they  have  to  contend 
against  in  this  world,  we  must  all  admit  that 
the  Great  Giver  of  all  Good  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly striving  to  bring  those  made  after  His 
image  closer  to  Him,  and  add  to  their  comfort 
while  in  this  world.  What  beneficent  discov- 
eries has  He  vouchsafed  to  us  within  a  few 
short  years.  The  railway  has  supplanted  the 
common  road  ;  the  steamer,  the  sloop  and  barge; 

.  the  reaper,  the  scythe;  the  sewing  machine,  the 
needle;  petroleum,  the  dingy,  dirty,  old  tallow 

1  candle.    Truly  of  all  modern  discoveries,  pe- 
troleum is  certainly  not  least  valuable,  and  here 

,  I  propose  to  enumerate  a  few  of  its  most  valu- 

(  able  economic  properties. 

As  a  medicine  for  both  man  and  beast,  it  is 

]  certainly  without  an  equal.    For  rheumatic 

i  complaints,  lumbago,  and  all  pains  and  aches, 

']  used  externally,  it  gives  almost  instantaneous 
relief.    For  frost  bitten  feet  or  limbs,  for  bee- 
1  stings,  for  burns  or  scalds,  even  the  most  severe, 


for  every  description  of  sores  and  cuts  or 
wounds,  it  is  almost  a  certain  specific.  It  is 
even  asserted  now,  that  for  flesh  wounds  it  is  a 
prompt  and  perfect  cure  or  prophylactic  against 
erysipelas,  that  dread  monster  that  haunted  the 
hospitals  of  both  sides  so  faithfully  during  our 
recent  war,  and  that  proved  the  death  of  so 
many  brave  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  it  should 
prove  effectual  in  this  terrible  disease,  that  the 
fact  may  be  generally  known.  It  is  already 
known  ihat  by  applying  either  crude  or  refined 
petroleum  to  flesh  cuts  or  other  wounds,  that 
all  offensive  suppuration  is  checked  or  avoided, 
and  that  the  fis.su: e  speedily  heals,  apparently 
by  «  first  intention." 

Petroleum  in  a  crude  state  is  also  of  value 
for  painting  purposes.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
this  article,  the  heavy  or  fixed  oil,  usually 
in  common  use  for  lubricating  purposes,  and 
the  light  or  volatile  oil  used  for  illuminating. 
The  latter  only  is  used  for  painting,  and  for 
outside  work  is  superior  to  any  other  oil,  as 
well  as  for  "  priming,"  or  fit st  coating,  or  stop- 
ping, inside  work.  The  chief  value  of  the  oil 
for  painting  seems  to  be  in  the  residuum,  the 
black  pitchy  substance  left  after  distilling  the 
refined  oil  from  it.  This  residuum,  when  spread 
out  as  paint,  forms  a  thin  surface,  protecting 
the  work  from  the  air.  To  prepare  the  oil  for 
painting,  it  ought  to  be  about  half  distilled, 
thickening  up  what  is  left,  or  adding  about 
a  pound  of  the  residuum  to  a  gallon  of  common 
crude  volatile  oil.  To  do  this  I  have  melted 
the  residuum  carefully  in  a  pot  over  a  stove, 
(care  being  taken  against  fire),  gradually  add- 
ing thin  crude  oil  to  it.  The  mixture  is  not 
very  perfect,  and  the  thick  matter  settles  when 
cold,  but  it  can  be  shaken  or  stirred  up  when 
about  to  be  used.  The  color  of  course  is  nearly- 
black,  but  not  much  more  so  than  the  prepara- 
tion known  as  boiled  linseed  oil,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all  paint  oils. 

Of  course  this  preparation  is  best  for  all 
rough  outside  work,  exposed  to  the  elements. 
It  is  superior  for  wagons,  plows  and  all  farmers' 
implements,  preserving  them  effectually.  For 
wood  work,  the  best  pigment  I  have  used,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  is  the  common  hydraulic 
cement,  or  water  lime,  costing  about  two  or 
three  dollars  a  barrel.  It  makes  a  cool,  plea- 
sant grey  or  neutral  tint,  entirely  different  from 
the  brown  and  chocolate  colored  earths,  as  well 
as  much  cheaper  thin  they  are.  It  must  of 
course  be  ground  with  the  oil  in  a  paint  mill, 
as  all  other  paints  should  be. 

At  the  present  time  petroleum  thus  prepared 
for  painting  ought  to  be  retailed  everywhere 
for  not  more  than  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon. 
As  this  is  half  the  price  of  linseed  oil,  as  well 
as  much  better,  it  ought  to  come  into  general 
use  with  the  public  as  an  economical  and  most 
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efficient  paint.  It  is  well  known  to  most  paint- 
ers that  white  lead  ground  up  in  the  common, 
or  even  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  applied  to  exte- 
rior board  surfaces,  soon  rubs  off  like  whitewash 
upon  the  band.  The  hydraulic  cement,  ground 
ia  petroleum,  seems  to  form  a  solid  cement,  or 
artificial  stoue,  and  at  one  year  old  shows  no 
sign  of  rubbing  off,  though  it  may  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Mixed  with  sand  and  applied  to  leaky  valleys 
between  roofs,  or  around  chimneys,  it  soon 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  It  might  even 
answer  for  roofing  when  applied  to  feltiDg;  but 
I  have  never  used  it  in  this  way.  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  a  patent  upon  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  a  paint  oil,  in  what  way  applied  I  do  not 
know.  B.  T. 


ITEMS 


The  North  Carolina  Freedmen's  Bureau  reports 
that  there  are  sixty  thousand  negro  cbildien  in  that 
State,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  have  been  at- 
tendicg  school  during  the  past  year.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  poor  white  chil- 
dren in  North  Carolina,  but  the  Boston  "  Journal  " 
says  that  no  such  proportion  of  these  go  to  school. 
In*  fact,  seven-tenths  of  them  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Dr,  Livingstone  —  Further  Accounts  giving 
Hopes  of  his  Safety. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  London,  December  9,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar,  fourteen 
days  later  in  date  than  the  last  that  have  been  pub- 
lished.   The  letter  ia  as  follows  : 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  KIRK  TO  MR.  WEBB. 

Zanzibar,  Oct.  9,  1867. 
The  interesting  discovery  that  a  white  man  had 
been  seen,  seven  months  ago,  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  induced  Mr.  Churchill,  the  consul,  and 
myself  to  go  to  Bangamoyo,  a  place  on  the  coast, 
the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  Ujiji  caravans. 
Ttie  result  of  our  visit  has  been  to  find  two  other 
men,  who  also  saw  this  wanderer  in  the  country  of 
Mamngn,  and  to  place  his  existence  apparently  be- 
yond a  doubt.  We  have  also  learned  something 
about  his  personal  appearance,  his  escort,  and  the 
route  he  was  taking,  and  have  been  told  that  letters 
were  given  to  one  of  the  head  men  of  another  cara- 
van then  at  Marungu.  This  man,  we  have  since 
found,  is  no  mythical  personage,  but  a  well  known 
man,  so  that  on  his  arrival  Jrom  the  interior,  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  month,  we  may  have  not 
only  our  cariosity  satisfied,  but  I  sincerely  hope  our 
best  wishes  for  our  dear  friend  Livingstone  realized. 
I  hope  we  shall  find  he  has  been  successful,  and  is 
pushing  his  way  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  thence  to 
emerge,  via  the  Nile,  on  the  Mediterranean.  He 
will  have  been  the  first  man  who  has  not  only 
crossed  the  continent,  but  has  passed  through  its 
whole  length  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

—  The  Tress.  John  Kirk. 

During  the  six  months  preceding  Eleventh  month, 
the  London  underground  railway  carried  over 
twtlve  millions  of  passengers,  or  about  three  times 
the  population  of  London.  The  actual  number 
transported  over  the  line  since  its  opening  in  FirBt 
month,  1863,  is  about  70,000,000. 


Skeleton  Leaves.— The  following  method  hag 
been  communicated  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh :  "  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  made  by 
dissolving  3  oz.  of  washing  soda  in  two  pints  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  1%  oz.  of  quick  lime  pre- 
viously slacked  ;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  decant  the 
clear  solution,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil.  During 
ebullition  add  the  leaves  j  boil  briskly  for  some 
time — say  an  hour,  occasionally  adding  hot  water 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
Take  out  a  leaf,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
rub  it  between  the  fingers  under  the  water.  If  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  separate  easily,  the  rest 
of  the  leaves  may  be  removed  from  the  solution, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way;  but  if  not,  then  the 
boiling  must  be  continued  some  time  longer.  To 
bleach  the  skeletons,  mix  about  a  drachm  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  with  a  pint  of  water,  adding  sufficient 
acetic  acid  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Steep  the  leaves 
in  this  till  they  are  whitened,  (about  ten  minutes,) 
taking  care  not  to  let  them  stay  in  too  long,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  become  brittle.  Put  them  into 
clean  water,  and  float  them  out  on  pieces  of  paper. 
Lastly,  remove  them  from  the  paper  before  they  are 
quite  dry,  and  place  them  in  a  book  or  botanical 
press.''  —  Dr.  G.  Dickson  in  "  Mardwicke's  Science 
Gossip.11 

The  Palestine  exploration  is  making  good  pro- 
gress. An  official  report,  dated  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
22d  of  Oct.,  says  that  Mr.  Warner  has  established, 
by  actual  demonstration,  that  the  south  wall  of  the 
sacred  enclosure  which  contained  the  Temple  is 
buried  for  more  than  half  its  depth  beneath  an  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish,  probably  the  ruins  of  the 
successive  buildings  which  once  crowned  it,  and 
that  if  bared  to  its  foundation  the  wall  would  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  face  of  solid  masonry  of  nearly 
one  . thousand  feet  long,  and  for  a  large  portion  of 
that  distance  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height ;  in  other  words,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
London  Crystal  Palace  and  the  height  of  the  transept. 
Mr.  Warren  adds  : 

The  wall,  as  it  stands,  with  less  than  half  that 
height  emerging  from  the  ground,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  marvel.  What  must  it  have  been 
when  entirely  exposed  to  view?  No  wonder  that 
Prophets  and  Psalmists  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
"  walls"  and"  bulwarks"  of  the  Temple,  and  that  Taci- 
tus should  have  described  it  as  modo  arc  is  construct  am. 
The  question  immediately  occurs,  what  does  the 
lower  part  of  the  structure  formed  by  this  enormous 
wall  contain,  our  present  knowledge  being  confined 
to  the  existing  level  of  the  ground?  Of  this  lean 
say  nothing,  though  the  passage  discovered  by  Mr. 
Warren,  (hirty  feet  below  the  "  single  gateway,"  and 
described  by  him  under  October  22d,  promises  to 
lead  to  important  discoveries.  The  valley  west  of  the 
Temple  (Tyropceon)  turns  out  to  be  very  different 
in  form  from  anything  hitherto  supposed,  viz:  Tol- 
erably flat  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  with  am- 
ple space  for  a  "  lower  city,"  and  suddenly  descend- 
ing close  below  the  Temple  wall  to  a  narrow  gully 
of  great  depth.  The  well-known  arch  discovered 
by  Robinson,  the  centre  of  so  many  speculations,  may 
thus  prove  to  have  been  only  a  single  opening  to 
span  this  gully,  instead  of  the  commencement  of  a 
long  bridge  or  viaduct. — Ledger. 

An  editor  getting  tired  of  paying  printers,  resolved 
to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Hare  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  effort  at  setting  type  : 

*W9  tqinjj  ^e  shyll  dO  most  oj  Our  °  wn  setiiNg 

tYPe  he-Brafjer  PrjuTerS  mai  tvLk  asou£  iTs 

b^Eing  difjicult  to  sEt  t/pe,  bu^  We  dOn,t  ezpariencE 
raucA  dijFicultYi', 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  690.) 

"  He  was  very  generous  to  the  Irisb  Protes- 
ants  who  came  over  after  the  massacre  in 
Ireland ;  also  to  the  plundered  ministers  and 
Maimed  soldiers  that  were  wounded  in  the 
irmy.  He  rarely  gave  less  than  a  twenty- 
hilling  piece  at  the  private  fasts  where  these 
ufferings  were  presented  before  him,  and  that 
vas  constantly  once  and  sometimes  twice  a 
reek.  I  shall  mention  a  remarkable  instance 
)f  his  charity  for  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. 

were  at  a  fast  at  Milk  street  in  London, 
fhere  Thomas  Case,  a  Puritan  preacher,  set 
orth  the  great  distress  the  Irish  Protestants 
?ere  in,  and  the  need  they  stood  in  of  assist- 
nee  to  get  over  to  England.  He  related  it  so 
ffectingly  that  it  pierced  my  husband  greatly, 
ud  as  he  was  taking  down  the  sermon  after 
im,  he  felt  an  engagement  in  his  mind  to  givfc 
wenty  pounds" — a  sum  in  that  day  probably 
quai  to  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  present  time. 
Afterwards  he  considered  that,  as  this  was 
etermined  when  he  was  warmed  with  a  clear 
snse  of  their  misery,  and  as  he  grew  cooler 
lat  he  might  change,  whereupon  he  took  his 
otebook,  and  wrote  in  it  a  solemn  engagement 
efore  the  Lord  to  perform  it  when  he  came 
ome.  When  all  was  over,  there  was  appointed 
the  door  two  men  of  quality  to  stand  with 
asins,  to  receive  the  collections  for  the  Irish 
rotestants;  and  some  others  that  were  officers 
ere  appointed  to  receive  for  the  maimed  sol- 


diers. My  husband,  as  he  passed  out,  put  in 
five  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Irish,  and  one  piece 
into  the  other  basin ;  and  said  nothing  to  me 
about  it  till  we  came  to  our  lodgings  ;  then  he 
refused  to  sup,  but  went  up  to  writing.  After 
some  time  he  called  me  to  fetch  him  fifteen 
pounds  in  a  bag.  When  I  brought  it,  he  then 
spoke  to  me  to  this  purpose  : — 1  Now  that  I  have 
made  sure  of  the  thing,  I  will  acquaint  thee 
what  it  is  to  do  so  he  told  me  the  business, 
and  read  to  me  the  engagement  in  his  book, 
and  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Thomas  Case, 
giving  him  an  account  how  it  was,  but  not  set- 
ting his  name  to  it;  declaring  that  he  had 
given  it  to  the  Lord,  and  desired  to  remain 
unknown.  The  footboy  was  sent  away  with 
the  letter  and  money  sealed  up,  with  the  order 
to  turn  his  coat  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the. 
place,  that  they  could  not  see  what  livery  he 
wore,  and,  on  delivering  the  money  and  letter 
into  his  hands  for  whom  they  were  sent,  not  to* 
stay  to  be  asked  any  questions. 

"  He  was  most  affectionately  tender  to  me 
and  his  child — beyond  what  I  have  known  in. 
any,  considering  his  youth.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  let  an  opportunity  slip  of 
acquainting  me  with  his  condition  when  absent. 
He  hath  often  writ  letters  when  he  baited,  on 
purpose  to  send  to  me  by  travellers  that  he 
might  meet  on  the  road.  Atter  the  battle  of 
Newbury  he  gave  the  messenger  he  was  send- 
ing to  the  Parliament  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  a  piece,  only  to  knock. 
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at  the  door  of  my  lodgings  in  Blackfriars,  and 
leave  word  that  he  saw  him  well  after  the  bat- 
tle— there  being  time  for  no  more;  which 
message  in  all  probability  paved  my  life  — 
1  being  then  sick  of  the  measles,  which  could 
not  come  out  because  of  the  exercise  of  my 
miud  by  reason  of  my  having  heard  of  the 
battle  The  message  was  left  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  j  at  the  hear- 
ing of  which  the  oppression  was  rolled  off  my 
spirits,  like  the  removal  of  a  great  stone,  and 
the  measles  came  forth. 

41  I  must  add  that,  in  addition  to  such 
gentleness,  sweetness,  compassion,  affableness, 
and  courtesy,  thy  grandfather  had  a  cour- 
age that  was  without  harshness  or  cruelty ; 
and  an  undaunted  spirit  such  as  was  rarely 
found  with  the  forementioned  excellencies. 
He  was  also  very  hospitable  ;  his  generous  mind 
delighted  in  entertaining  those  that  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  with  him, — not  in  excess, 
but  with  great  freedom  and  heartiness,  always 
seasoned  with  savory  and  edifying  discourse, 
— making  mention  of  the  Lord's  gracious 
dealings  .with  them." 

Thus  closes  Mary  Penington's  retrospective 
description  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  in  the 
letter  she  addressed  to  her  grandson,  Springett 
Penn.  As  a  true  and  altogether  reliable,  un- 
adorned history,  it  constitutes,  I  think,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  descriptions  of  a 
noble,  gallant  young  Puritan  soldier  which  the 
seventeenth  century  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
The  men  of  Sussex  might  well  be  proud  of  him 
as  a  native  of  their  county,  and  doubtless  they 
would  be  so  if  they  only  understood  his  charac- 
ter. But,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  one  gener- 
ation dying  out,  and  another  coming  in,  each 
cherishing  its  own  favorites  for  the  time  being, 
true  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  good  and 
the  noble  sons  of  past  centuries  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten  even  in  their  native  place.  And, 
were  it  not  for  some  favorable  circumstances, 
this  history  of  Sir  William  Springett's  short 
life  would  have  been  lost  like  many  another. 
His  wife's  most  tender  and  graphic  description, 
addressed  to  his  daughter  and  to  his  grandson, 
and  the  careful  preservation  of  her  letters, 
among  the  Friends,  bring  him  now  before  us  in 
life-like  colors  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 
Probably  few  in  Sussex  at  this  day  know  aught 
about  him,  save  what  the  mural  tablet  in  the 
church  of  Ringmer  sets  forth. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
SHI  WILLIAM  SPRINGETT,  KNT., 
E-dest,  son  and  heir  of  Herbert  Springett  of  Sussex, 
Who  married  Mary  Proiide,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Proude,  Knt., 
Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces, 
And  of  Anne  Fagge,  his  wife,  of  the  co-heirs  of 
Edward  Fagge  of  Ewell,  near  Feversham, 

in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esq. 
He  had  issue  by  Mary  hi3  wife,  one  sonne, 


John  Springett,  and  one  daughter, 
GuUelma  Maria  Posthuma  Springett, 
H*,  being  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
at  the  taking  of  Arundel  Castle  in  Sussex,  there 
contracted  a  sickness  of  which  he  died 
February  the  3rd,  Anno  Domini  1643, 
being  23  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  in  testimony  of  her  dear  affection  to  him, 
hath  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 
(To  be  continued.) 


From  Life  Thoughts. 
BY  H.  W.  B. 

God  says  the  peace  of  the  man  that  loves 
him  shall  flow  like  a  river;  and  if  ours  is  not 
such,  it  is  because  its  springs  are  not  in  Mounfe 
Zion — because  its  sources  are  the  marshes  and 
the  lowlands,  and  not  the  crystal  fountains  of 
the  hills. 

This  peace  shall  not  be  like  a  shower,  falling 
with  temporary  abundance,  but  like  the  river 
which  flows  by  the  cottage  door,  always  full 
and  singing. 

The  man  hears  it  when  he  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  hears  it  in  the  quiet  noon  ;  he  hears  it 
when  the  sun  goes  down  ;  and  if  he  wakes  in 
the  night,  its  sound  is  in  his  ear.  It  was  there 
when  he  was  a  child  ;  it  was  there  when  hei 
grew  up  to  manhood ;  it  was  there  when  he  was- 
an  old  man  ;  it  will  murmur  by  his  grave  upon^ 
its  banks,  and  sing  and  flow  for  his  children; 
after  him.  It  is  to  such  a  river  that  God  likens 
the  divine  bounty  of  peace  given  to  his  people. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  this  peace  of  God  ! 
We  deem  ourselves  happy  if  we  have  one  serenee 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and  if  now  andl 
then  there  comes  a  Sabbath  which  is  balm  att 
morning,  and  sweetness  at  the  still  noon,  and'i 
benediction  at  evening,  we  count  it  a  rare  an 
blessed  experience.  D.es 

The  child  frightened  in  his  play  runs  to  seek! 
his  mother.    She  takes  him  upon  her  lap,  andc  m 
presses  his  head  to  her  bosom ;  and  with  thet  J^' 
tenderest  words  of  love  she  looks  down  upooi  . 
him,   and  smooths  his  hair  and   kisses  hisi;  ee 
cheek,  and  wipes  away  his  tears.    And  then 
in  low  and  gentle  voice,  she  sings  some  sweet 
descant,  some  lullaby  of  love,  and  the  fear  fades' 
out  from  his  face,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
plays  over  it,  and  at  length  his  eyes  close  anoi 
hie  sleeps  in  the  deep  depths  and  delights  o 
peace.    God  Almighty  is  the  mother,  and  thu 
soul  is  the  tired  child;  and  He  folds  it  in  hiif 
arms,  and  dispels  its  fears,  and  lulls  it  to  ree 
pose,  saying,  "  Sleep,  my  darling;  sleep.  It 
I  who  watch  thee."    n  He  giveth  His  belove< 
sleep."    The  mother's  arms  encircle  but  one 
but  God  clasps  every  yearning  soul  to  hi 
bosom,  and  gives  to  it  the  peace  which  passetl 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  MOTHERS. 

Tn  this  age  much  is  said  about  raising 
women  to  an  equality  with  men.  In  some 
respects  it  may  be  necessary,  but  already  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  laws  of  nature,  established 
by  the  beneficent  Creator,  woman  is  designed 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  possible  for  hu- 
man beings  to  stand  upon — the  training  of  the 
young  miud.  This  great  duty  devolves  more 
especially  on  the  mother,  as  the  fatber  is  ne- 
cessarily otherwise  much  engaged,  and  she  has 
it  in  her  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  form  the 
future  character  of  her  child  according  to 
her  wishes.  It  was  said  of  some  great  war- 
riors of  olden  times  that  they  had  Roman 
mothers  and  Spartan  mothers, — their  mothers 
thought  there  was  great  glory  in  being  great 
conquerers ;  but  the  truly  Christian  mother 
teaches  her  son  that  "  he  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
To  rule  our  own  spirits,  and  submit  our  wills 
to  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  is  the 
great  business  of  our  lives.  In  very  early  life 
the  loving  mother  sees  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  infant  from  gratifying  its  own  will, 
when  about  to  seize  some  article,  or  to  do  some 
act  that  would  endanger  its  safety;  thus  the 
Christian  mother,  who  has  the  courage  and 
independence  to  turn  her  back  to  the  tyrant 
fashion,  which  demands  that  her  child  shall  be 
given  over  to  a  hired  nurse,  imprints  on  the 
young  mind  its  first  and  important  lesson,  obedi- 
ence. Her  strong  love  for  the  babe  induces  her 
to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  tender- 
ness, and  the  little  creature  returns  this  affection. 
Ah  !  see  how  the  babe  loves  the  mother  who 
nurses  and  takes  care  of  it  herself.  It  is  in  a 
state  to  receive  instruction  from  her  as  its  men- 
tal faculties  expand,  and  as  she  herself  has 
been. taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  she  teaches 
by  example  and  precept  His  commandments. 
In  an  early  age,  that  great  duty  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  may  be 
imprinted  on  the  memory,  by  gently  telling  the 
child  not  to  do  anything  to  a  little  playmate 
that  he  would  not  like  done  to  himself.  This 
feeling  will  become  a  settled  principle  of  action, 
as  later  in  life  he  mingles  with  the  business 
world.  And  when  the  children  begin  to  love 
md  admire  the  beauties  of  this  wonderful 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  inquire  who  made 
;hem  all,  the  deeply  concerned  mother  will 
30t  allow  herself  to  be  so  earnestly  engaged  in 
3usiness,  or  engrossed  with  the  piano  or  other 
;ain  amusements,  as  to  turn  away  the  innocent 
mildren  with  a  short  or  impatient  answer  ;  but 
vill  improve  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them 
o  love  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  in  His 
goodness  and  loving  kindness  has  adapted 
-11  His  works  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
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man,  when  used  under  His  guidance,  and 
therefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  love,  wor- 
ship and  put  our  trust  in  Him.  The  first  and 
greatest  commandment  being  taught,  the  second 
will  also  be  fulfilled,  to  love  not  only  our  kind 
neighbor,  but  to  love  all  mankind  and  pray  for 
them  who  may  treat  us  unkindly,  by  remember- 
ing the  wise  man  said,  "  A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."' 
Thus,  training  the  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  the  grouod  of  the  heart  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  good  seed,  which,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  will  bring  forth  an  hundredfold  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  eternal. 
Children,  seeing  their  parents  concerned  to  at- 
tend all  our  religious  meetings,  will  generally 
be  willing  to  go  with  them,  although  at  times 
they  mav  plead  excuses;  yet  the  parent,  seeking 
aright  for  ability,  will  be  enabled  to  convince 
them  of  the  obligation  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Have  we  not 
reason  to  believe  that  our  offspring  thus  trained 
would  fB  most  cases  grow  up  as  plants  of  the 
Lord's  right  hand  planting,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  succession  of  faithful  standard 
bearers.  A  profitable  inquiry  for  every  parent 
to  make  is,  why  are  so  many  of  our  members 
absent  from  our  religious  meetings?  Is  it  not 
because  of  the  lukewarmness  of  parents  and 
heads  of  families  ?  Let  our  hearts  be  searched 
as  with  a  lighted  candle,  lest  we  as  a  people 
be  set  aside  while  others  are  called  in  to  bear 
up  our  testimonies^ 

We  are  aware  that  after  the  best  education 
the  youth  may  wander  far  away  as  into  a 
strange  land,  but  even  there  many  have  remem- 
bered a  mother's  prayers  and  tears,  by  which 
their  spirits  have  been  tendered  and  contrited, 
and  they  have  desired  to  return ;  but  whether 
they  return  or  not,  the  faithful  mothor  will  be 
clear,  and  the  language  will  be,  "  Let  her  alone, 
she  has  done  what  she  could  j"  and  many  of  her 
offspring  may  late  in  life  rise  up  and  called  her 
blessed. 

Have  not  many  of  our  great  men  made  a 
similar  acknowledgment  with  John  Quincy 
Adams,  when  he  said,  "  Whatever  there  is  good 
in  me  I  received  from  my  mother. ,;  She  la- 
bored from  his  early  life  to  train  him  for  use- 
fulness as  a  statesman,  and  she  succeeded. 
To  prepare  him  for  the  lesignation  he  felt  when 
he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth,  I  am 
content,"  was,  no  doubt,  also  her  care  and  con- 
cern, and  her  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  one  the  people  delight  to  honor.  But  above 
all  keep  in  remembrance  how  Hannah  of  old 
took  little  Samuel  to  the  Lord's  house  and  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  Lord's  work  and  service;  and 
as  he  was  obedient  to  the  call,  he  was  made  a 
prophet  to  the  house  of  Israel ;  his  mother  la- 
bored and  succeeded.  Oh  !  that  mothers  in 
this  day  would  do  likewise,  not  desiring  any 
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higher  or  more  useful  station  than  that  of  a 
mother  or  teacher  of  little  children,  although 
hhe  may  mostly  live  in  the  retirement  of  that 
"  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest/'  home, 
making  it  a  pleasant,  peaceful  asylum  for  the 
husband  and  father  to  retire  to  after  the  toils 
of  the  day.  She  may  be  doing  a  greater  work 
toward  saving  a  nation  than  the  potentate  on 
his  throne,  or  the  statesman  in  the  legislative 
ball,  because  she  is  doing  much  not  only  to 
prepare  these  to  §11  with  propriety  their 
various  duties  in  this  life,  but,  above  all,  to  en- 
ter tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  when  time  shall  be 
no  longer.  Mothers,  pause  and  seriously  re- 
flect before  jou  turn  awaj  the  infant,  that 
«eems  like  a  little  angel  given  you  to  train  in 
the  way  it  should  go.  Will  you  leave  this  im- 
portant work  to  a  hired  nurse,  although  she 
may  do  the  best  she  can,  yet  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected she  will  feel  the  tender  affection  and 
fcolicitude  of  a  mother.  She  maybe  of  a  differ- 
ent religious  persuasion,  and  in  her  sincerity 
impress  views  and  sentiments  on  the  young 
mind  that  it  may  not  be  in  your  power  to 
eradicate.  That  mothers  may  not  cherish  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  genteel  or  honorable  to  nurse 
and  take  caie  of  their  helpless  but  lovely  and 
interesting  little  ereatwes,  is  the  desire  of  their 
friend,  H.  £h 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  recent  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Clear  Creek  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  a  new  and  commodious  house  just  completed, 
bituated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  native  forest 
tree3.  The  meeting  was  large,  notwithstanding 
its  members  are  scattered  throughout  Illinois 
and  part  of  Indiana.  Friends  were  present 
from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  distant.  A 
Monthly  Meeting  has  been  recently  established 
at  Benjaminville,  (ten  miles  east  of  Blooming- 
ton,  a  city  of  some  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,) 
to  be  held  the  Seventh-day  after  the  second 
Fifth-day.  The  meetings  on  Seventh  and  First- 
days  were  crowded, — that  of  First-day  filling 
the  aisles  and  passages, — -and  were  seasons  of 
Divine  favor,  in  which  many  were  contrited 
even  to  tears.  In  the  afternoon,  a  religious 
meeting  was  held  for  children  and  youth.  The 
children  filled  the  galleries  and  adjacent  seats, 
whilst  the  adults  were  seated  in  the  rear.  It 
was  a  .season  long  to  be  remembered.  Impres- 
sions made  upon  the  susceptible  minds  of  the 
precious  youth  are  often  of  permanent  duration. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Clear  Creek  is 
within  150  miles  of  that  in  Iowa,  and  a  pleasant 
interchange  is  already  awakened  between  the 
members  of  the  two  meetings,  and  some  Friends 
are  already  thinking  a  Yearly  Meeting  west  jf 
the  great  Mississippi  may  yet  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  arise  in  these 
fertile  and  beautiful  prairies.      A  Friend, 


From  <:  Reformers  and  Martyrs  before  ai!d  after  L&tSlsr/' 
BY  WM.  HOOG30N. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
( Continued  from  pags  693.) 

Thomas,  however,  led  no  idle  life  in  his  mo- 
nastic condition.  He  still  diligently  occupied 
himself  with  the  copying  of  books,  and  writing 
original  works,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  monastery.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
quiet  a  fine  penman,  taking  delight  in  having 
books  well  written  and  even  in  an  ornamental 
manner.  He  made  many  copies  of  his  own 
works,  and  the  monastery  preserved  for  many- 
years  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible  in  four  vol- 
umes, executed  by  him,  and  several  other  large 
books.  He  was  a  great  economist  of  time,  and, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  health,  busied  himself 
from  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning.  His 
maxim  was :  "  In  the  morning,  resolve  j  and  in 
the  evening,  examine  thy  behaviour;  what  thou 
hast  that  day  been,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ; 
for  in  all  these,  perhaps,  thou  hast  often  of- 
fended God  and  thy  brother.  Gird  thy  loins 
like  a  valiant  man,  and  be  continually  watch- 
ful against  the  malicious  stratagems  of  the 
devil.  Bridle  the  appetite  of  gluttony,  and 
thou  wilt  with  less  difficulty  restrain  all  other 
inordinate  desires  of  animal  nature.  Never 
suffer  the  invaluable  moments  of  thy  life  to 
steal  by  unimproved,  and  leave  thee  in  idleness 
and  vacancy ;  but  be  always  either  reading,  or 
writing,  or  praying,  or  meditating,  or  employed 
in  some  useful  labor  for  the  common  good," 

During  many  years  of  his  life,  and  until  his 
decease,  he  held  the  office  of  sub-prior  of  the 
1  monastery.    His  life  fiowed  on  like  a  placid 
stream,  with  qusiet  industry,  lonely  eontempla-  j 
tion,  and  secret  drawings  to  the  Source  of  all  I 
good  in  prayer.    Ullman  says  of  him,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  Franeiscus  Tolensis,  that  all  ' 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  have  borne  wit- 
ness how,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
he  evinced  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  man,  ebeer- 
fully  bearing  all  af9iction3,  and  kindly  excus-  j 
iog  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his  brethren.  Id 
his  whole  nature  and  habits,  he  was  eleanly7 
moderate,  chaste,  inwardly  bappy,  and  but-  j 
wardly  cheerful.    His  great  endeavor  was  for  I 
the  attainment  of  uniform    tranquillity  and 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  calm  happiness  of  com-  I 
munion  with  the  Most  High.    With  this  in 
view,  he  did  not  willingly  or  needlessly  entan- 
gle himself  with  the  affairs  of    the  world, 
avoided  intercourse  with  its  great  and  honor- 
able, observed  a  marked  silence, when  the  con-  j 
versation  turned  on  temporal  things,  and  was  I 
ever  fond  of  solituie  and  meditation.    Yet  he 
was  by  no  means  void  of  sensibility,  and  had 
from  early  youth  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of  ji 
friendship,  chiefly  founding  it  on  a  mutual  love 
of  heavenly  things.    His  Biographies  of  eleven 
of  his  fellow-inmate?  at  the  Brother  House  ©f 
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Beventer  evince  this  in  a  lively  manner.  He 
was  full  of  zeal  for  .the  welfare  of  the  commit 
oity  in  which  he  lived,  and  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  their  views  of  divine  truth.  Multitudes  are 
said  to  have  Hocked  to  hear  him,  even  from  re- 
mote places.  It  is  said  that  during  the  exer- 
]  cise  of  singing  the  psalms,  he  stood  erect,  never 
studying  his  ease  by  leaning  against  anything 
to  support  his  body;  his  look  was  reverentially 
upward;  and  his  countenance  and  whole  frame 
showed  the  heavenly  direction  of  his  soul.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  on  certain  occasions, 
in  conformity  with  the  practices  then  prevalent, 
.'  he  resorted  ta  the  use  of  the  scourge  as  a  part 
of  his  private  personal  discipline. 

Thomas's  outward  appearance  corresponded 
to  the  gentleness  of  his  inward  nature.    He  is 
described  as  below  the  middle  size,  but  well 
proportioned.    Tbe  color  of  his  face  was  fresh, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown.    His  eyes  were 
i   piercingly  brighc,  and  notwithstanding  almo-t 
r   constant  use,  retained  their  acuteness  of  vision 
I  to  extreme  old  age;  so  that  he  never  used  spee- 
I  tacies,  though  he  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years 
I  of  age. 

Besides  his  eleven  Biographies  already  men- 
H  tiooed,  which  were  probably  the  product  of  his 
H  somewhat  early  years,  he  wrote  a  series  of  Ser- 

I  mons,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  "  Novices  "  in  | 

II  religious  institutions:  and  his  more  important' 
H  works  the  u  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,"  the  "Gar- ! 
I  den  of  Roses,"  the  "  Valley  of  Lilies,"  and  es- 
|  pecially  his  great  work  on  "  The  Imitation  of 
I  Christ,"  with  some  minor  pieees,  are  supposed 
I  to  have  been  written  during  the  later  and  more 
I  mature  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  also  some 
N  Discourses  addressed  to  Monks,  a  few  religious 

I  poems,  and  other  small  works  of  but  little  in- 

■  terest  at  the  present  time. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen  of  his  life 
I  and  character,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that 
U  in  all  his  writings  his  great  object  is  to  uphold 
H  and  maintain  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  true 
I  religion,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  the  heart  of 

j  man  as  a  renovating  power;  yet  that  his  views, 
Ij  excellent  and  edifying  as  they  are  in  this  re- 
I  speet,  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  cherished 
H  bias  of  his  mind  towards  the  system  prevalent 

j  in  his  day.  He  was  a  great  reformer,  yet  still 
M  holding  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
|  Romish  church,  notwithstanding  the  real  in- 
I  compatibility  of  many  of  his  principles  with  the 

■  outwardness  and  legal  formalities  of  that  sys- 
I  tern.  His  eye  seems  to  have  pierced  as  it  were 
■into  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  his  heart , 

I  to  have  seized  it  in  the  love  of  it;  but  without 
'I  being  conscious  that  he  was  in  measure  prepar- 
:|  ing  the  way  for  it ;  for  shut  up  as  he  was  from 
j  the  world  iu  the  seclusion  of  his  cloister,  the 
'■scope  of  his  vision  was  limited,  and  he  could 
M  cot  freely  range  over  the  field  of  gospel  truth 

II  in  the  liberty  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  as 


might  have  been  the  case  had  he  not  been 
bound  by  the  ties  of  his  order,  and  had  he  telt 
himself  free  to  contrast  his  own  inward  convic- 
tions with  the  falsities  which  had  been  forced 
upon  mankind  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 
He  might  thus  have  seen  that  the  system  then 
in  vogue,  and  to  which  he  clung,  was,  in  its 
tenor  and  in  its  spirit,  no  more  like  his  own 
spirit  and  the  secret  tendencies  of  his  heart, 
than  a  dead  and  dry  nutshell  is  like  the  rich 
and  living  fruit.  But  he  felt  himself  a  pilgrim 
and  a  sojourner  in  the  world,  his  mind  was 
ardently  bent  heavenward,  his  childlike  spirit 
was  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  incomes 
of  heavenly  cons  >iation,  and  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  looking  outward  at  the  inconsistent 
dogmas  which  were  afloat,  or  from  endeavoring 
to  meddle  with  things  which,  without  direct, 
guidance  and  help  Irom  on  high,  he  might 
have  found  too  hard  for  his  gentle  nature.  In 
short,  he  was  not  made  for  that  warfare  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  right  to  judge  him  unfaithful, 
for  not  seeing  what  had  never  been  clearly  un- 
folded to  his  view,  when  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  his  constant  concern  to  be  found 
walking  acceptably  with  God,  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  and  grace  vouchsafed. 

It  is  true,  as  Ullman  remarks,  that  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  creed  of  the  Romish  faith 
as  it  had  been  handed  down,  and  did  not  assail 
any  of  its  doetrines.  He  practised  with  zeal 
the  exercises  of  worship  which  then  obtained 
currency,  and  believed  them  to  be  right,  not 
feeling  disposed  to  enter  into  what  he  might 
have  considered  as  a  rash  spirit  of  criticism,  in 
doubting  their  correctness  or  efficacy.  In  some 
of  his  writings  his  views  seem  more  or  less 
tinged  with  the  legalism  of  the  schools  of  the 
middle  ages;  but  in  other  parts  he  dispbys  re- 
markably clear  and  sound  views  of  the  nature 
of  regeneration  and  redemption  through  Christ 
cur  Saviour.  His  mind  was  not  fond  of  the 
intricacies  of  doctrine.  He  made  war,  doe 
with  heretics,  but  with  the  world,  sin  being  the 
great  heresy  in  his  eyes,  and  the  object  of  per- 
petual hostility.  To  the  hierarchical  system 
he  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention.  He  just 
let  it  stand  where  he  found  it,  and  looked  to 
something  more  inward.  In  his  numerous 
writings,  Ullman  says,  he  only  mentions  the 
pope  once  [he  should  have  said  twice],  and 
that  only  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he  and 
all  other  men  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  eter- 
nity, and  that  his  bulls  are  powerless  to  obviate 
the  certainty  of  death.  This  he  has  expressed 
in  two  odd  lines  of  Latin  rhyme : 

11  Omnia  sunt  nulla,  Rex,  Papa,  et  piumbea  bulla. 
Cunetorum  finis:  mors,  vermis,  fovea,  cinis." 

Ullman  further  sa3Ts,  "  The  secularization  of 
the  church,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it,  must  have  been,  to  one  who  had  so  little  of 
a  worldly  spirit,  an  abomination.    All  he  did 
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and  thought  was  [in  accordance  with]  the  say- 
ing of  Christ,  1  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world/  Hence  he  speaks  against  striving  after 
honors  either  academical  or  ecclesiastical, 
against  the  wealth  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, simony,  plurality  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  the  secularities  of  monachism.  .  .  .  He  ever 
insists  upon  the  Christian  principles  of  spirit- 
uality and  freedom  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  reformation.  ...  To  him  the  inward  life, 
the  disposition  of  mind,  is  the  great  matter. 
No  work  or  external  thing  is  of  any  value  ex- 
cept through  love.  Where  there  is  genuine 
love,  it  sanctifies  all.  In  the  spirit  of  the  fra- 
lernity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  did 
many  things  to  pave  the  way  for  reform. 
These  consisted  chiefly  in  zealously  inculcat- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  transcrip- 
tion of  copies  of  it, — in  laying  the  chief  weight, 
not  upon  Moses  or  any  sort  of  law,  but  upon 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  upon  grace,  repentance, 
iuith,  love,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit 
of  Scripture  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul 
— in  laboring  much  for  the  religious  revival 
and  instruction  of  the  people — and  in  practi- 
cally evincing  a  lively  concern  for  the  literary 
education  of  the  rising  generations.  All  this 
included  the  germs  of  future  evolutions,  al- 
though the  harvest  which  they  bore  was  such 
as  Thomas  never  anticipated,  and,  if  foreshown 
to  him,  he  would  scarcely  have  recognized  as 
the  growth  of  his  own  seed." 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  latter 
days  of  this  eminently  humble  and  heavenly- 
mindt  d  Christian.  He  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attain  to  a  somewhat  unusually 
prolonged  life.  No  particular  incidents  of  his 
last  illness  have  come  down  to  us,  but  he  died 
in  the  summer  of  1471,  about  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age. 

But  few  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
from  their  original  Latin  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  "Imitation  of  Christ/'  written 
about  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  is  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated,  that  it  is 
scarcely  needful  here  to  enter  into  any  analysis 
of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  three  books,  to 
which  some  editors  have  attached  a  fourth,  be 
ing  "  the  Book  of  Sacrament  j"  which,  however, 
evidently  by  no  means  belongs  to  it,  and  has 
probably  been  in  the  first  place  appended  by 
f-ome  who  desired  thereby  to  impart  a  more 
Komith  character  to  the  whole  work. 

As  much  as  lies  in  thy  power,  shun  the  re- 
sorts of  woridly  men  3  for  much  conversation 
on  secular  business  however  innocently  man- 
aged, greatly  retards  the  progress  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  We  are  soon  captivated  by  vain  ob- 
jects and  employments,  and  soon  defiled  ;  and 
J  have  wished  a  thousand  times,  that  I  had 
either  not  been  in  company,  or  had  been  silent 


NOTES  OF  EOREIGN  TRAYEL,    EB.OM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  10. 
(Continued  from  page  696.) 

Amsterdam,  5th  mo.,  1867. 
We  are  now  in  this  quaint  old  country  of 
dykes  and  windmills,  more  foreign  looking,  I 
think,  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  travelled 
among.  It  is  rather  early  for  Holland,  and  in 
addition  to  the  cool  weather,  we  find  every 
where  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "  house- 
cleaning  season/'  whicb  we  know  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  show  things  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Not  only  are  the  hotels  turned  upside  down, 
but  this  morning,  on  visiting  a  private  gallery 
of  paintings,  in  a  large  and  aristocratic  man- 
sion, we  met  with  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  the  sanie  epidemic  in  its  various  phases;  and 
the  beautiful  corart-yard,  through  which  our 
guide  conducted  us,  and  where  the  flowers  and 
shrubbery  were  in  exquisite  bloom,  was  encum- 
bered with  piles  of  carpeting  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  that  could  have  had  no 
excuse  for  being  there,  short  of  the  presence  of 
this  annual  dispensation,  which  is  especially 
honored  by  the  tidy  people  of  Holland.  In 
the  cars  on  our  way  here,  we  met  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  the  latter  of  whom  we  found  had 
been  a  Friend,  and  her  father  had  founded  the 
first  infant  school  that  was  established  in  Am- 
sterdam. It  still  flourishes,  and  she  was  quite 
anxious  we  should  visit  it.  She  told  us  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  in  Amsterdam  had 
lately  been  sold,  but  the  purchaser  kindly 
allowed  it  to  be  opened  for  use  when  travelling 
friends  visited  the  city.  Belgium,  which  is  on 
our  route  from  Paris  here,  is  a  curious  old 
Dutch  town,  where  every  thing  shone  with 
cleanliness,  and  where  our  beds  and  bedding 
were  beyond  all  question  the  softest  and  the 
whitest  and  the  most  inviting  in  every  way  of 
any  we  have  yet  encountered.  We  visited  the 
museum  at  B.,  and  saw  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Among 
the  wonders  of  this  museum  is  a  man  without 
arms,  busily  at  work,  copying  one  of  the 
paintings  with  his  toes.  We  watched  him  "with 
interest  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
He  told  us  he  was  born  without  arms,  had  been 
a  painter  10  years,  and  was  new  making  money 
by  his  art.  He  used  his  feet  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  most  people  do  their  hands, 
holding  his  palette  in  his  left  one,  and  his 
brush  in  the  right,  as  though  all  his  toes  were 
fingers,  changing  them  with  the  most  perfect 
facility,  and  even  thrusting  his  foot  into  his 
pocket,  as  another  man  would  his  hand.  He 
wrote  his  name  for  us  with  great  rapidity,  and 
well,  and  told  us  he  shaved  himself.  He  was 
evidently  a  genius.  R.  ordered  a  picture  which 
will  be  placed  among  our  curiosities.  The 
quays  at  Belgium  are  very  curious  and  crowded 
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with  shipping.  We  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques — a  venerable  old  building,  exceedingly 
rich  in  paintings  and  marble  sculpture,  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  Rubens  and  his  family. 
From  R.  we  came  on  to  Rotterdam,  a  strange- 
looking  town,  in  the  singular  combination  of 
land  and  water,  trees  and  shipping,  mixed  up 
all  through  the  streets,  that  were  scarcely  more 
numerous  than  the  canals.  Here,  too,  we  saw 
the  bright  brass  milk  vessels  and  some  peculiar 
head  dresses,  but  the  costumes  generally  were 
less  remarkable  than  we  had  expected  to  see. 
Rotterdam  is  too  large  a  city,  and  frequented  by 
too  many  foreigners,  to  retain  many  of  its  pecu 
liar  characteristics  to  this  late  period;  and  ex- 
cepting in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  in  the 
leaning  of  the  houses  over  the  streets,  it  re- 
minded us  strongly  of  some  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  our  own  quiet  Philadelphia.  This  latter 
peculiarity  is  very  extraordinary,  the  eaves  fre- 
quently projecting  a  foot  or  18  inches  over  the 
foundations,  and  is  occasioned,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  the  settling  of  the  walls,  which  is  owing  to 
their  resting  entirely  on  piles.  The  houses 
nevertheless  look  quite  firm  and  substantial. 
The  appearance  in  the  streets  is  very  sin- 
gular. Our  ride  in  the  cars  from  R.  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  we  now  are,  was  one  all  enjoyed 
immensely,  carrying  us,  as  it  did,  by  the  side  of 
canals  of  all  sorts  and  capacities,  and  over 
ground  that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  covered 
with  water.  The  country  houses  reminded  us 
somewhat  in  their  style  ol  building  of  those  we 
have  seen  in  central  Pennsylvania,  but  their 
excessive  cleanliness  and  neatness  were  almost 
as  great  a  curios'y  as  the  manner  in  which  each 
one  was  surrounded  and  intersected  by  canals 
greater  or  smaller,  as  the  case  demanded,  and 
are  used  as  we  Americans  would  usa>  fences. 
The  houses  are  generally  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  water,  which  the  natives  seem  to  consider  as 
indispensable  as  the  air  they  breathe.  The 
number  of  windmills  added  another  novel 
feature  to  this  interesting  ride.  Near  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  there  is  a  little  village  called 
Brock,  that  has  the  name  of  being  u  the  clean- 
est town  in  the  world,"  and  judging  from  what 
we  heard  of  it,  it  is  a  novelty  worth  visiting ; 
but,  alas!  we  were  told  that  just  now  the  whole 
place  was  upset  with  house-cleaning,  and 
we  would  ouly  lose  time  if  we  made  the 
attempt  to  visit  it;  so,  instead,  we  devoted 
the  morning  to  an  excursion  to  Zaandam, 
where  is  the  cabin  occupied  by  Peter  the 
G-reat,  while  working  there  as  a  ship  builder. 
It  is  a  little  frame  cottage  of  two  rooms.  It 
bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  and  contains 
several  pictures  of  the  great  man  and  several 
members  of  his  family,  also  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  so  often  sat.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
at  "  restoration,"  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
house,  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Holland  has 


caused  an  open  brick  building  to  be  constructed 
over  the  cabin,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
The  village  of  Zaandam  is  sometimes  called 
the  village  of  Windmills.  It  contains  about 
400,  and  extends  four  or  five  miles  along 
both  sides  of  a  canal,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
houses  are  on  the  very  brink  of  the  water,  and 
on  the  other  there  is  just  room  for  a  narrow 
carriage  road.  The  cottages  are  all  low  and 
small,  but  as  nice  as  can  be  imagined,  and  look- 
ing as  though  each  had  been  freshly  painted  in 
true  Dutch  style,  green,  yellow  or  blue,  or  all 
combined,  and  many  of  them  with  a  little  gar- 
den well  stocked  with  splendid  tulips  and  lovely 
clumps  of  old-fashioned  cowslips  and  prim- 
roses. As  we  drove  along  this  singular  street, 
where  the  weekly  cleaning  was  in  full  tide  of 
operation,  and  where  we  saw  rows  of  bright 
copper  vessels  and  stacks  of  well-scoured 
wooden  ware  drying  in  the  sun,  according  to 
time-honored  customs,  we  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  the  striking  similarity  in  little 
household  ways  and  arrangements  to  the  habits 
of  our  own  land,  which  of  course  have  de- 
scended from  the  early  Knickerbocker  ancestry 
of  those  who  now  occupy  the  soil.  We  made 
a  visit  to  the  interior  of  one  of  the  windmills, 
which  are  all  inhabited  by  the  miller  and  his 
family  ;  and  the  order  and^neatness  and  comfort 
of  the  one  we  saw  were  truly  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  very  contracted  space  that  the 
dwelling  occupied.  Half  a  dozen  children  and 
their  parents  had  evidently  been  disturbed  from 
their  mid  day  meal  by  our  entrance,  but  they 
all  looked  as  merry  and  happy  as  possible, 
and  their  bliss  was  made  perfect  by  the  dis- 
tribution among  them  of  a  handful  of  pennies. 
These  mills  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes — 
pumping  to  drain  the  country,  sawing  wood, 
extracting  linseed  oil,  &c,  &c. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


A  NEW  COAL  MINE. 

While  travelling  recently  in.  the  State  of 
Illinois  we  visited  the  town  of  Blooming  ton, 
on  the  Central  R.  R.,  a  place  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  little 
cities  in  the  west.  Here  is  the  State  Normal 
School.  The  edifice  is  four  stories  high,  160 
by  110  feet, — 800  pupils — the  future  teachers 
of  the  West.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
remarkable  taste,  embracing  a  lawn  of  twenty- 
five  acre*,  planted  over  with  evergreen  and 
forest  trees. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Rloomington  there  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  a  rich  coal  mine,  which 
is  of  great  value  in  the  prairie  land.  The  first 
car  load  was  sent  to  the  city  by  the  company  a 
few  days  before  we  were  there,  and  bought  by 
a  young  man,  who  immediately  sold  it,  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  the  city  fund  for  aiding  the 
poor.    The  buyer  sold  it  again,  and  put  the 
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proceeds  into  the  treasury,  and  as  u  one  candle 
may  light  a  thousand  if  itself  be  tipped  with 
fire,"  so  this  first  act  of  humanity  kindled  a 
flame  in  other  hearts,  and  the  coal  continued  to 
change  hands  until  the  fund  amounted  to  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  when 
the  coal  itself  was  disbursed  among  the  needy. 

J.  A.  I). 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  12th  mo.  25,  1867. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  11,  1868. 


Extension  of  Divine  Favor — The  ac- 
knowledgment has  been  several  times  made 
through  the  medium  of  our  columns,  that  in 
various  localities  throughout  our  borders,  there 
has  appeared  to  be  a  renewed  extension  or  vis- 
itation of  Divine  Love,  through  which  many 
minds,  especially  among  the  youth,  have  been 
brought  to  consider  not  only  their  own  position, 
but  the  condition  of  the  church  in  general. 

These  are  matters  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  are  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  lest  our 
strength  be  expended  in  expression. 

But  for  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Truth,  they  possess  a  vital  interest, 
and  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and 
also  of  deep  solicitude,  that  the  manifestations 
of  merciful  favor  may  be  appreciated  and  im- 
proved. "  To-day,  if  ye  would  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  harden  not  your  hearts."  This 
li  Word"  within  us,  which  calls  us  to  watch  over 
and  perfect  our  own  spirits,  is  an  inspiration 
which  no  teaching  can  supercede  or  abolish. 
By  obedience  to  its  instructions,  we  become  pos- 
sessed of  that  vital  force  by  which  evil  is  over- 
come with  good;  and  in  this  Christian  attain- 
ment we  not  only  love  those  who  love  us,  but  can 
pray  for  our  enemies;  and  can  clothe  and  feed 
them  in  the  spirit  which  vaunteth  not  itself  nor 
is  puffed  up.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  test 
and  crowning  point  of  everything  which  claims 
to  be  reformatory  in  its  character.  In  the 
humble  self-denying  life  which  is  its  precursor, 
we  become  essentially  the  followers  of  Him  who 
was  meek  and  lowly,"  and  know  of  a  truth 
that  His  "  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  but  is 
a  sure  refuge  when  the  earth  is  made  to  quake 
with  fear;  for  within  this  domain  of  love  and  of 
peace  there  is  no  fear,  save  the  fear  of  wrong- 
doing.    The  mind  thus  redeemed  and  devoted 


to  God,  endeavoring  to  renew  the  perfection  of 
the  image  in  which  it  was  created,  becomes  not 
only  lovely  through  its  meekness  and  gentle  vir- 
tues, but  is  made  strong  to  suffer  for  the  Truth ; 
and  this  suffering  is  yet  to  be  passed  through 
for  the  body's  sake,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 
We  would  say  to  our  beloved  young  friends  who 
have  felt  their  spirits  "burn"  within  them,  who 
have  had  the  fire  of  Divine  Love  rekindled 
upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  look  not  abroad 
for  the  realization  of  your  new-born  hopes  and 
desires,  for  the  chief  blessings  of  Heaven  are  to 
be  found  within.  In  proportion  to  your  fidelity 
to  the  "  law"  which  "  is  perfect,"  your  faith 
will  be  increased  in  the  sufficiency  of  that  grace 
which  is  given  to  all  in  order  for  their  salvation, 
and  in  the  possession  of  this  truth  in  its  "'un- 
corrupted  simplicity,  you  will  have  the  spring 
and  nutriment  of  an  ever-growing  piety." 

Died,  at  bis  residence  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  31st  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Isaac  Cleaver,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Westland 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  186*7,  in  Flushing, 

Deborah,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Bowron,  in 
the  "73d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  New 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting  for  more  than  40  years, 
and  for  a  long  time  filled  the  station  of  Overseer, 
universally  beloved  and  respected.  Her  kind  and 
affectionate  manner  endeared  her  to  many  friends, 
and  many  who  were  comparatively  strangers  re- 
member her  cordial  greeting,  particularly  the  young. 
She  was  a  true  wife,  a  tender  and  loving  mother, 
and  faithful  in  performing  every  manifest  duty. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  her  pure 
spirit  has  entered  through  the  pearl  gates,  to  be  for- 
ever at  rest. 

 ,  on  the  Third  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence  in  Edgmont,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Tomlinson,  in  the 
89th  year  of  her  age — a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Hannah, 

wife  of  John  H.  Cavender,  aged  78  years;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St. 

 ,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  i 

month,  1867,  Andrew  Griscom,  in  the  68th  year  of! 
his  age. 

 ,  on  First-day  morning,  the  27th  of  Tenth 

month,  1867,  Samuel  Speakman,  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  25th' of  Twelfth  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  G.  W.  Fitzwater,  Philadelphia,  Mary  Lu- 
kens,  in  her  86th  year;  late  of  Abington,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day,  the  3d  of  First  month,  1868, 

after  a  lingering  illness,  Sallie  S.,  wife  of  Dr.  Seth 
Pancoast,  aged  36  years. 

 ,  on  Seventh-day,  the  4th  of  First  month, 

1868,  Eliza  W.,  wife  of  David  Knowles. 

 on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  First  month, 

Edith,  wife  of  Jesse  Shoemaker,  in  her  70th  year. 

If  you  begin  to  apologize  for  what  cannot  be 
defended,  you  will  end  by  defending  what  can- 
nc  t  be  apologized  for. 
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FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
First  month  14th,  1868.  At  the  request  of  a  num 
ber  of  Friends,  Calrb  S.  Hallowell  has  consented 


to  repeat  his  lecture, 
o'clock. 


:Ocean  Expeiiences,"  at  7. 


friends'  association  for  the  aid  and  ele- 
vation OF  THE  FREEDMEN 
Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  First 
month  15th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  Race  St. 

The  Committee  on  Education  will  meet  in  the  Li- 
brary Room,  at  7£  o'clock  same  evening. 

J.  M.  Ellis,     )  . 
Anne  Cooper,  }  Clerks' 

FRIENDS'  FUEL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next, 
First  month  18th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOQL  QUESTION  BOOK. 
The  Executive  Committee  on  First-day  Schools, 
having  examined  a  series  of  Questions  (prepared  for 
Iher  own  use)  by  a  First-day  School  Teacher,  and 
believing  that  they  will  be  very  serviceable  to  First- 
day  Schools,  have  concluded  to  pnblish  them  in 
book  form,  at  a  moderate  rate.  To  enable  them  to 
do  so,  funds  will  be  needed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
cause  are  requested  to  forward  their  contributions  to 
the  Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  St.,  West 
Philadelphia. 

We  offer  for  the  perusal  of  Friends  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  meeting  for  which  it  was  is- 
sued, An  Address  to  the  Members  of  Green 
treet  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  .  Its 
application  is  so  general  that  its  usefulness  may 
De  increased  by  circulation. 

One  from  Friends  of  Nottingham  Q.  Meeting 
bas  been  received,  which  we  also  publish. 

An  Address  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  its 
members. 

Deqr  Friends: — With  a  salutation  of  love 
we  are  concerned  to  address  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  bringing 
'□to  view  the  excellency  of  our  fundamental 
principle, — the  Light  of  Christ  iu  the  con- 
cience,  and  the  testimonies  issuing  from  it. 
[mpressed,  as  we  are,  with  a  sense  of  the  preserv- 
ng  influence  of  these  testimonies,  and  their 
idaptation  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  we 
egard  with  concern  any  evidence  of  a  want  of 
ippreciation  of  them  by  our  members.  We 
would  that  all,  and  especially  our  young  friends 
riio  have  a  birthright,  might  remember  the 
.dvantages  which  they  possess  as  members  of 
he  Society  of  Friends.  They  are  relieved 
rom  much  of  a  superficial  and  ceremonial 
;baracter,  which  has  a  tendency  to  fetter  and 
)ind  the  spirit;  and  their  exemption  from 
)aths,  and  the  leniency  shown  in  reference  to 
ilitary  services,  &c,  as  conscientious  members 
►I  our  religious  organization,  should  cause  them 


to  reflect  whence  these  privileges  have  arisen. 
We  can  but  trace  them  to  the  faithfulness  of 
our  predecessors,  who,  although  immured  in 
dungeons  for  conscience  sake,  by  Divine  aid 
held  fast  their  convictions  of  truth  without 
wavering.    Tbeir  advocacy  of  a  free  gospel 
ministry  and  refusal  to  pay  tithes  subjected 
them  to  bitter  persecutions,  but  prepared  the 
way  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  we  now  enjoy.    We  desire  to 
be  brought  near  in  feeling  with  such  of, our 
members  as  have  manifested  but  little  or  no  in- 
terest iu  the  practical  workings  of  our  organi- 
zation, or  who,  through  discouragements  of  any 
kind,  may  have  absented  themselves  from  onr 
meetings  for  Divine  worship.    Let  us  endeavor 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  each  other,  that 
we  may  better  understand  the  difficulties  which 
exist.    One  way  by  which  we  believe  this  may 
be  effected,  is  through  a  well  regulated  social 
intercourse, — a  want  of  which,  we  fear,  is  too 
general  among  us.    The  obligation  to  assemble 
for  worship,  and  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
"  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble to  God,"  is  felt  to  be  binding  upon  all 
Christian  professors,  and   having  been  made 
sensible  of  its  strengthening  effects,  we  notice 
with  deep  regret  the  absence  from  our  meetings 
of  some  of  our  members,  who  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances.   We  believe  there  is  a  loss  sus- 
tained not  only  by  such  as  absent  themselves, 
but  also  by  those  who  are  regularly  found  iu 
the  performance  of  this  "reasonable  service 
the  latter  miss  the  animating  influence  of  the 
presence  of  those  upon  whom  they  look  as 
children  of  the  same  family,  and  for  whose  wel- 
fare they  feel  a  deep  interest;  and  the  former, 
by  not  availing  themselves  of  this  source  of 
spiritual  strength,  are  deprived  of  the  blessing 
which  is  often  found  even  by  the  two  or  three 
who  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

For  those  in  the  middle  or  younger  walks  of 
life,  who  occupy  the  position  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies, we  feel  an  earnest  solicitude.  May  these 
be  stimulated  to  assemble  with  their  friends 
under  a  sense  of  the  obligation  thereof,  and 
haply,  like  some  formerly  who  went  forth  to 
meet  with  the  Divine  Master,  they  may  receive 
the  salutation,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole;"  and,  being  strengthened,  they  may, 
by  precept  and  example,  encourage  the  children 
to  gather  with  them. 

We,  more  than  any  other  people,  if  we  are 
consistent  wirh  our  profession,  are  independent 
of  outward  ministrations, — our  faith  leading  us 
to  regard  the  inward  Teacher  as  the  essential 
source  of  spiritual  instruction,  we  may,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  that  which  does  not 
meet  the  Witness  for  Truth  in  our  minds,  retire 
to  the  inner  sanctuary  and  there  await  the 
arising  of  life,  whereby  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
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mingle  in  spirit  with  the  Living  Seed,  and  to 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  io  be  of  God  or 
of  man,  and  also  realize  that  they  "  who  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength/' 
Through  this  medium,  a  qualification  will  be 
received  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  those  who  "  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,"  and  to  support  the  testi- 
mony loved  and  upheld  by  them. 

If  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  we  shall  doubt- 
less discover  at  times  that  even  tho.*e  who 
should  "  adorn  the  doctrine"  which  they  preach, 
give  evidence  of  holding  their  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels ;  but,  dear  friends,  shall  we 
falter  because  of  the  failings  of  others  ?  Rather 
let  us  look  with  charity  upon  a  brother  who 
may  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  and  consider  our- 
selves lest  we  also  be  tempted.  In  watching 
the  footsteps  of  others,  and  thereby  neglecting 
our  own,  as  much  weakness  has,  perhaps,  en- 
sued as  from  any  other  cause.  We  wish  not  to 
be  apologists  for  wrong  doing,  but  would  en- 
courage all  to  individual  faithfulness;  so  that, 
instead  of  becoming  faint  hearted  at  the  re- 
missness of  others,  we  may  be  ready  to  prove 
our  own  works  and  render  aid  in  checking 
everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
body  or  destroy  its  vitality.  We  have  need, 
each  one,  to  be  upon  the  watch,  that  the  enemy 
approach  not  by  an  unguarded  path,  or  be 
allowed  to  sow  tares. 

It  is  by  bearing  up  one  another's  hands  in 
the  promotion  of  truth,  by  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  each  other  to  walk  worthy  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  we  are  called,  that  we  are  to  re- 
alize the  advantages  resulting  from  an  associated 
body.  We  would  encourage  every  right  effort 
for  the  mingling  of  the  old  and  young,  be- 
lieving much  good  may  be  effected  by  it.  The 
aged,  by  manifesting  interest  and  love  for  the 
youth,  will  be  more  likely  to  retain  their  mental 
vigor  and  cast  around  them  the  beauty  of  a 
green  old  age,  while  those  who  are  as  the  open- 
ing buds  in  the  spring-time  of  life  will,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  older  branches,  be  protected 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to- 
gether they  may  form  a  living  emblem  of  a 
fruitful  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
On  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott, 

Clerks. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  28th,  1867.  . 


The  Committee  appointed  by  Notting- 
ham Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Fifth  month 
last,  to  visit  in  Gospel  love  the  subordinate 
meetings,  and  also  Friends  in  their  families,  (if 
way  should  open,)  having  performed  that  ser 
vice  so  far  as  to  visit  all  the  meetings,  are  en- 
couraged, believing  that  our  labors  thus  far 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Great  Head  of 
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the  Church.  But  the  way  not  appearing  quite 
clear  at  present  to  visit  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  feeling  that  there  is  something  more 
due  from  us,  we  take  this  method  to  convey  to 
each  of  you  our  sincere  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention and  ours  to  the  great  importance  of  a 
self  examination,  to  see  whether  we  are  indeed 
living  "  the  life  of  the  righteous"  at  our  homes, 
and  in  the  every  day  walks  of  life  ;  whether  we 
are  concerned  to  assemble  ourselves  together  to 
worship  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  render 
thanks  to  Him  for  the  many  blessings  which 
we  receive  at  His  hands. 

The  absence  from  many  of  our  meetings  of  a  it  ff 
large  number  of  the  younger  portion  of  so- 
ciety, has  been  to  us  a  source  of  sorrow  and 
regret;  for  if  our  Society  is  to  be  continued, 
and  the  sublime  testimonies,  which  we  believe  - 
were  given  us  as  a  people  to-  bear  before  the 
world,  are  to  be  supported  and  upheld,  it  is  to 
them  we  must  look  for  a  succession  of  standard  I 
bearers. 

To  you,  then,  dear  parents,  and  especially? 
the  precious  mothers,  who  exert  so  powerful  an  j 
influence  over  your  tender  offspring,  we  would  I 
recommend  a  diligent  and  earnest  watch  unto  I 
prayer,  for  wisdom  and  ability  to  guard  them  j 
from  the  many  snares  that  await  them  on  every  | 
hand,  to  lead  them  away  from  the  path  of  vir- 
tue and  peace. 

And  oh,  that  you,  dear  young  people,  would! 
pause  in  your  career,  and  diligently  ponder ffuliW> 
your  ways, — may  you  realize  in  your  in  most  iff0^, 
hearts,  that  you  are  not  only  beings  of  theJeslrei 
present,  but  of  the  future, — that  your  kindl^ 
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Heavenly  Father  is  inviting  you  to  come  upp 


fort 

higher, — that  he  is  calling  you,  with  a  highil61'^ 
and  holy  calling,  to  lay  aside  the  corrupting^  mn 
amusements  that  "  war  against  the  soul" — andi  n'hori 
that  "  perish  with  the  using" — and  buy  of  Hirnn  * 
gold  tried  in  the  fire  that  you  may  be  rich — -  >f  clil 
and  white  garments  wherewith  you  may  bea  «>ldin_2 
clothed,  so  that  when  time  to  you  shall  be  not)  ^ 
more,  you  may  attain  to  a  mansion  in  thafet  ^etio 
building  of  God,  that  house  not  made  withh^mo 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  lreet. 

Dear  friends,  we  desire  not  to  trouble  youi  ^ 
with  many  words,  but  we  feel  deeply  concerned<l 
that  each  of  us,  younger  and  older,  may  take«j  ^esti 
time  to  reflect  whilst  we  are  favored  with  thee 
opportunity,  and  interrogate  ourselves  to  knowi^ 
whether  we  feel  prepared  to  be  called  to  anothert 
state  of  being,  even  though  that  call  should! 
come  to-morrow  !  remembering  that  unless  wet 
feel  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  whilst  in  the  body,/  8$tilj 
we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  enjoy  that  blessedf  ll^k 
state  hereafter.  !r*oi 
Finally,  dear  friends,  let  us  encourage  andi  ^at 
stimulate  each  other  to  brighten  the  chain  oli  0?ns! 
love  and  good-will  amongst  us  ;  endeavor  to  live  l0tH 
right  at  home,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  t<^W 
attend  our  meetings  in  such  a  spirit  as  shall  !%ei 
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dvance  our  highest  interests,  and  promote  the 
Diritual  health  of  our  beloved  Society.  Let  us 
trive  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Lord's 
rophet.  who,  when  in  great  distress  on  account 
f  the  destruction  of  the  walls  arouud  Ancient 
jerusalem,  humbled  himself  and  earoestly 
ought  the  Lord  for  strength  to  enable  his  peo- 
le  to  rebuild  the  same,  which  was  wonderfully 
ccomplished,  by  each  one  building  the  wall 
efore  his  own  door  !  So  may  we,  dear  friends, 
y  faithfulness  and  an  earnest  watch  over  our- 
alves,  build  up  our  part  of  the  heritage.  Thus 
hall  the  waste  places  be  restored,  and  our  Zion 
gain  shine  forth,  even  as  a  light  to  the  world. 
Sigued  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  by 
David  Gr.  McCoy, 
Mary  C.  Cutler. 

10*7*  mo.  30th,  1867. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
eld  on  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  three  interest- 
ig  letters  from  Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
ere  read,  showing  the  interest  there  was  in- 
Weasing.  A  Conference  had  been  held  within 
le  limits  of  Whitewater  Quarter,  Ind.,  and  it 
as  proposed  to  hold  such  a  meeting  monthly. 
The  Committee  on  Books  reported  the  fol- 
iwing  as  being  unobjectionable:  "It  Isn't 
ight,"  price  $1.00  ;  Jeanie's  New  Thoughts," 
0  ots. ;  "  Answered  Prayer,"  25  cts.  j  "  Allen 
ucas,  the  self-made  Man,"  50  cts.;  "The  Lucy 
ooks,"  6  vols.,  $3.50.  If  Friends'  at  a  distance 
esire  to  purchase  any  of  these  works  in  this  or 
ie  previous  list,  the  Committee  will  attend  to 
for  them.  A  set  of  Questions  prepared  for 
er  own  class  by  a  teacher  in  Baltimore  having 
Ben  reported  on  favorably,  the  Committee  was 
ithorized  to  have  them  published.  4  Com- 
;:  Jittee  to  make  a  selection  of  texts  for  the  use 
children  was  also  named.  The  time  for 
olding  "  The  First-day  School  Association  of 
riends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
teetiog,"  was  fixed  for  Sixth  day  afternoon, 
i  th  mo.  10th,  1868,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
reet  Meeting  House.  It  is  hoped  that  Friends 
iterested  in  this  movement  will  forward  con- 
ibutions  to  the  Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120 
hestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  13. 

Munich,  Not.  2d,  1867. 
I  visited  Wallenstein's  palace  in  Prague;  it 
still  occupied  by  the  Wallenstein  family,  but 
is  chapel,  banqueting  hall,  a  curious  artificial 
rotto  in  the  basement,  and  the  horse  which  he 
)de  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  (stuffed  and  look- 
ig  as  if  alive,)  are  shown  to  visitor*,.  The 
orse  is  very  small,  but  beautifully  formed, 
he  chapel  is  a  high,  narrow,  circular  room, 
jvered  with  frescoes ;  iu  the  gallery  was  the 


very  carpet  upon  which  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  he  knelt  to  pray;  over  the  altar 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  assassination.  Accord- 
ing to  Coleridge,  he  was  not  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  Emperor,  but  there  was  a  conspira- 
cy, and  the  actors  in  it  wished  to  draw  him  into 
it.  I  think  if  the  proof  had  been  good,  the 
Emperor  would  have  had  him  regularly  tried 
and  executed.  The  other  conspirators  were 
executed  in  the  market  place  of  Pilwitz.  I 
walked  through  Wallenstein's  gardens  and 
garnered  flowers,  but  I  cannot  feel  any  enthu- 
saism  for  him  ;  he  was  the  soldier  of  despotism, 
and  if  he  meditated  independence  of  the  Em- 
peror, there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  a  general  freedom.  We'  visited 
the  castle  of  the  Emperor  on  the  hill.  It  forms 
part  of  the  fortification,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
prospect  from  it  of  the  city  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Moldau  beyond.  We  went  into  the  church, 
the  exterior  of  which  resembles  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne,  but  it  is  smaller.  It  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  which  is  quite 
spacious.  There  was  a  still  higher  hill  beyond 
this,  on  which  was  an  old  convent  containing 
some  historical  and  other  collections,  but  we 
did  not  visit  it.  I  went  into  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  was  more  ancient,  and  had 
narrower  streets  than  that  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  In  it  is  a  synagogue  built  in  the  sev- 
enth century;  it  looked  like  a  jail,  being  but 
one  story  in  height  and  having  grated  windows 
It  is  used  now  for  a  Frauenschule.  A  more 
sightly  synagogue  stands  near  it,  in  which  is 
kept  a  banner  that  oue  of  the  Emperors  gave 
to  the  Jews  in  honor  of  their  bravery  in  defend- 
ing Prague  either  from  the  Turks  or  the  Pro- 
testant Swedes.  There  are  two  splendid  bronze 
monumeuts  in  Prague.  One  is  a  spire  contain- 
ing within  it  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  on  horseback,  under  a  baldaquin. 
There  were  besides  in  this  spire  and  around  it 
figures  representing  the  sixteen  ancient  circles 
of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  Science,  Commerce,  In- 
dustry and  the  Arts.  The  other  monument  was 
a  figure  of  Rodetsky  on  a  buckler,  supported  by 
nine  soldiers.  It  was  made  of  one  hundred 
cannons  taken  from  the  Piedmontese  in  1858; 
they  were  melted  down  to  make  the  bronze. 

The  cathedral  contains  a  royal  mausoleum 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  under  which  repose 
the  remains  of  royal  personages,  whose  portraits 
are  in  medallions  upon  it,  the  most  interesting 
to  me  being  that  of  G-eorge  Podiebrad. 

From  Prague  we  went  on  to  Schwandorf, 
where  is  Wallenstein's  summer  palace,  but  it 
was  so  far  from  the  station  that  we  could  not^ 
see  it.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  Hotel  de 
Poste,  near  the  railroad,  and  had  time  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  the  village  church,  in  which 
we  saw  a  mummified  body  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case.    It  did  not  look  very  repulsive ;  the  face, 
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iodeed,  was  rather  interesting,  the  head  lying 
in  a  natural  position,  with  a  bishop's  c*p  on  it; 
it  was  covered  with  jewels,  especially  pale  ru- 
bies, and  was  some  hundreds  of  years  old.  The 
jewels  but  poorly  supplied  the  place  of  life,  the 
jewel  of  jewels.  On  the  same  night  we  reached 
Nuremburg,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the 
centre  of  the  fine  arts,  and  which  I  was  prepared 
to  see  very  much  in  decay,  though  interesting 
from  its  quaintness.  In  the  last  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed, but  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  flour- 
ishing and  rich;  but  wherever  Protestantism 
predominates  over  Catholicism  the  buildings 
look  tidy  and  spruce,  and  the  people  industrious 
and  cheerful. 

Nuremburg  was  long  a  free  city,  and  besides 
it  is  in  Bavaria,  which  is  not  so  poor  and  broken- 
hearted a  place  as  Bohemia.  Germans  are  a 
more  industrious  people  than  any  Sclavic  race, 
at  least  so  they  maintain;  but  a  German  can 
never  do  justice  to  the  Sclaronian  races.  There 
is  an  antipathy  as  deep  between  those  races  as 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Celts.  Wher^ 
will  they  try  to  understand  each  other?  Al- 
ready the  Germans  have  fructified  by  the  lyri- 
cal and  musical  genius  of  the  Sclavonians. 

Albert  Diirer's  statue  in  bronze  and  the  house 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  painted,  and 
where,  I  believe,  he  died,  were  the  first  objects 
of  interest  to  us,  and  we  saw  them  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  our  arrival.  In  his  house  were 
many  of  his  pictures,  and  it  is  kept  in  nice  order 
to  be  seen  by  strangers,  whose  fees  to  the  woman 
who  attends  are  probably  her  living. 

.  In  the  court  yard  of  the  palace,  which  we 
visited,  is  a  tree  900  years  old,  planted  by  Queen 
Cunegunde.  The  castle  forms  a  pa^t  of  the 
fortified  wall  of  old  Nuremburg,  which  formerly 
had  three  hundred  round  towers  ;  now  there  are 
only  one  hundred  ;  the  four  principal  ones  were 
planned  by  Diirer,  and  built  of  cut  stone.  Nu- 
remburg is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Peg- 
nitz  river,  over  which  are  eight  bridges,  some 
making  picturesque  scenes.  On  one  side  is  the 
church  of  Si.  Lawrence,  (formerly  Catholic,) 
full  of  statuary  and  pictures,  the  works  of  native 
artists  of  Nuremburg,  who  made  the  middle  age 
art  so  glorious.  On  its  porch  is  sculptured  the 
last  judgment ;  the  painted  glass  in  the  church 
is  very  splendid,  but  the  chef  d'eeuvre  of  art  in 
it  is  a  stone  sanctuary  in  the  form  of  a  spire  at 
the  right  of  the  choir,  full  of  little  statuettes, 
and  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  three  figures, 
which  represent  the  artist  Adam  Kraffr  and  his 
two  principal  workmen.  In  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  church  reposes  the 
body  of  Sophia  of  Brandenburg.  The  church 
of  St.  Sebaldus,  the  patron  saint  of  Nuremburg, 
renowned  for  his  charities,  is  a  Protestant 
church  now,  but  retains,  as  do  all  the  Lutheran 
churches  conquered  from  the  Catholics,  all  the 
pictures,  statues,  monuments,  &c,  of  the  old 
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Catholis  saints  and  heroes;  the  candles  evetj 
burn  on  the  altar  during  the  service,  which] 
otherwise  is  like  our  congregational  serviced 
consisting  of  hymns  sung  by  the  people,  prayers, 
read  by  the  minister,  (but  not  responded  tc 
vocally  by  the  congregation,)  and  a  sermon.  1 
attended  an  afternoon  service  in  this  church-i 
There  are  among  the  pictures  in  it  some  of  Al- 
bert Diirer's,  and  all  the  pictures  and  sculpture! 
are  good,  being  by  the  best  Nuremburg  artistsi 
Opposite  St.  Sebaldus  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Mau  i 
rice,  now  used  as  a  picture  gallery,  and  openedi 
(as  soon  as  the  church  service  closes  on  Sunda 
morning)  to  the  public.  The  pictures  are  th 
finest  of  the  Byzantine  school  that  I  have  seen 
A  number  of  children,  evidently  of  the  poorest 
classes,  streamed  into  the  gallery  as  soon  as  ill 
was  opened,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested! 
in  the  pictures;  then  came  adults,  and  it  was* 
soon  full.  I  was  most  interested  in  an  Ecce 
Homo  of  Diirer's,  in  which  the  thorn-crowneo 
Christ  seemed  to  be  forgetting  his  pain  iij 
thought,  though  the  flesh  evidently  was  suffer^ 
ing.  I  wondered  what  was  in  the  minds  oi<j 
these  gazing  children  as  they  surveyed  this  anci 
other-martyrdoms,  and  1  felt  the  deprivation  oi 
being  tongue-tied  by  my  ignorance  of  the  art  CM 
German  conversation.  The  highest  lesson  thai, 
these  Catholic  pictures  teach  is  that  of  resiynw 
tion  to  overpowering  suffering,  never  of  triumphk 
ant  action.  E.  P.  P 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  herewith  transmit  for  your  readers  the 
following  beautiful    little    poem,  written  h 
Bernard  Barton.    The  reaching,  searching  an 
spirit-stirring  character  of  the  lines  commence 
them  to  our  attentive  perusal.  T. 

QUESTIONS. 
I. 

What  is  our  being's  aim  and  end? — 
Is  it  life's  fleeting  years  to  speid 
In  joys  as  fleeting,  which  but  tend 

To  tempt  our  tarriance  here? — 
Believe  it  not; — our  space  of  time 
"Was  given, — by  discipline  sublime, — 
To  bid  our  hopes  and  wishes  climb 

Unto  a  happier  sphere. 

II. 

Seek'st  thou  to  win  a  noble  name  ? — 
Bethink  thee,  'tis  a  virtuous  aim 
Alone  brings  honorable  fame! — 

Applauded  and  renowned 
For  proudest  deeds, — if  wanting  this, — 
Virtue's  true  guerdon  thou  wilt  miss, — 
Obtaining  for  substantial  bliss, 

An  idle,  empty  sound. 

III. 

Liv'st  thou  to  heap  up  treasured  store 
Of  Mammon's  soul-enthralling  ore  ; 
And  heaping  still  to  covet  more? — 

To  Scripture  turn,  and  see 
His  lot,  who  gathered  hoard  as  vast; 
Thine  eye  upon  his  sentence  cast; — 
'    "Thou  fool!  this  night  shall  be  thy  last  t 
Then  whose  shall  these  things  be  ?;' 
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IV. 

Lov'st  thon  to  bask  in  beauty's  eye  ; 
I     To  dote  upon  her  cheek'a  bright  dye, 
Her  look,  her  gesture,  smile  or  sigh?— 

Turn  to  the  silent  tomb  ! — ■ 
There  learn,  as  even  the  lover  must, 
How  brief  and  treacherous  beauty's  trust  :— 
"  Ashes  to  ashes  !"  "  Dust  to  dustl" 

Remains  her  mortal  doom  1 

V. 

Art  thou  a  Votary  of  the  Nine? — 

By  glowing  thoughts  and  tunefuj  line, 

Hoping  to  g>iin  within  their  shrine, 

Honors  that  shall  not  die?— 
Powerless  are  harp,  and  lute,  and  lyre, 
Till  more  thun  Promethean  fire 
Thy  spirit  shall  with  hopes  inspire 

Of  immortality  ! 

YI. 

H    A  warrior  art  thou  ? — in  the  din 
Of  battle,  glory  taught  to  win  ?— 
Oh  1  hear  the  still  small  voice  within  ; 

Whose  accents  would  declare 
To  ears  unclos'd,  and  hearts  unsteel'd, 
"  Turn  inward  to  thy  battle  field, 
"Thy  sword  the  Spirit,  Faith  thy  shield, 
"And  be  a  victor  there." 

VII. 

Are  toil  and  poverty  thy  lot  ? — 
Respect  thyself*, — and  murmur  not, — 
All  earth  could  give,  will  be  forgot 

In  life's  last  solemn  scene  I  — 
All,  in  the  grave,  as  equals  meet, 
And  God,  upon  his  judgment  seat, 
Alike  impartially  will  greet 

The  mighty  and  the  mean. 

VIII. 

Then  "  onward  !"  to  thy  being's  goal!  — 
Y;ew  not  apart;  but.  scan  the  whole! 
Bj  duty's  task,  with  fearless  soul 
"  Determined,  dared,  and  done." 
M       Be  patient,  humble,  thankful,  calm, 
r       So  shnlt  thou  win  the  deathless  palm, 
And  jjin  in  that  triumphant  psalm, 
Which  hails  the  victory  won. 


"  MY  FATHER'S  AT  THE  HELM." 
"When  foamy  cares  surround  thy  bark, 
And  all  within  is  very  dark, 
No  star  appears  to  light  thy  way, 
And  thou  art  longing  for  the  day — 
Oh,  think,  dear  child  of  God,  that  then 
"  A  Father's  hand  is  at  the  helm." 
And  when  thy  cares  like  billows  come, 
Dashing  against  thee,  one  by  one, 
And  thou  dost  think  thy  tiny  shell 
Must  sink  beneath  the  mountain  swell — 
Oh,  be  at  peace,  for  'tis  just  then 
"  A  Father's  hand  is  at  the  helm." 
All  gone  before  have  found,  like  thee, 
Life  has  but  been  a  stormy  sea  ; 
They've  had  their  nights  of  darkness  too, 
And  fears  and  foes,  as  well  as  you  ; 
Yet  all  reached  home,  to  loud  proclaim, 
"  A  Father's  hand  was  at  the  helm." 
Then  banish  fear,  dear  child  of  God, 
And  kis3  the  hand  that  gives  the  rod  ; 
There  is  a  needs-be  for  thy  cross, 
And  thou'lt  receive  therefrom  no  loss, 
,  Yor  nothing  can  thy  soul  o'erwhelm— 
'  11  A  Father's  hand  is  at  the  helm." 


Soon  will  the  surge  of  life  be  o'er, 

And  thou  wilt  reach  a  happier  shore, 

AVhere  there  will  be  no  storms  to  harm, 

But  thou,  amidst  seraphic  calm, 

Wilt  tell  to  all  in  that  bright  realm,  . 

"  A  Father's  hand  was  at  the  helm."      G.  0. 

From  the  ADti-Slavery  Standard. 
DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
BY  R.   W.  EMERSON. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  domestic  life  will  not  bear 
looking  into.  I  fear  that  our  houses  will  not 
be  found  to  have  unity,  and  to  express  the  best 
thought.  The  household,  the  calling,  the 
friendships  of  the  citizen  are  not  homogeneous- 
His  house  ought  to  t-how  us  his  honest  opinion 
of  what  his  well-being  consists  in  when  he 
rests  among  his  kindred,  and  forgets  all  affecta- 
tion, all  compliance,  and  even  all  exertion  of 
will.  He  brings  home  thither  whatever  com* 
modities  and  ornaments  have  for  years  allured 
his  pursuit,  and  his  character  must  be  seen  in 
them.  But  what  idea  predominates  in  our 
houses?  Thrift  first,  then  convenience  and 
pleasure.  Take  off  all  the  roofs  from  street  to 
street,  and  we  shall  seldom  find  the  temple  of 
any  higher  god  than  Prudence.  The  progress 
of  domestic  living  has  been  in  cleanliness,  in 
ventilation,  in  health,  in  decorum,  in  countless 
means  and  arts  of  comfort,  in  the  concentration 
of  all  the  utilities  of  every  clime  in  each  house. 
They  are  arranged  for  low  benefits.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  are  confectioners'  shops, 
where  we  get  sweetmeats  and  wine ;  the  houses 
of  the  poor  are  invitations  of  these  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  With  these  ends  housekeeping 
is  not  beautiful;  it  cheers  and  raises  neither 
the  husband,  the  wife>  nor  the  child;  neither 
the  host,  nor  the  guest:  it  oppresses  women. 
A  house  kept  to  the  end  of  prudence  is  labori- 
ous without  joy;  a  house  kept  to  the  end  of 
display  is  impossible  to  all  but  a  few  women, 
and  their  success  is  dearly  bought. 

If  we  look  at  this  matter  curiously,  it  becomes 
dangerous.  We  need  all  the  force  of  an  idea 
to  lift  this  load ;  for  the  very  wealth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  conveniences  embarrass  us,  especi- 
ally in  northern  climates.  The  shortest  enu- 
meration of  our  wants  in  this  rugged  climate 
appalls  us  by  the  multitude  of  things  not  easy 
to  be  done.  And  if  you  look  at  the  multitude 
of  particulars,  one  would  say,  good  housekeep- 
ing is  impossible.  Order  is  too  precious  a  thing 
to  dwell  with  men  and  women.  See  how,  in 
families  where  there  is  both  substance  and 
taste,  at  what  expense  any  favorite  punctuality 
is  maintained.  If  the  children,  for  example, 
are  considered,  dressed,  dieted,  attended,  kept 
in  proper  company,  schooled,  and  at  home 
fostered  by  the  parents — then  does  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  house  suffer.  Friends  are  less 
Cirefully  bestowed,  the  daily  table  less  catered. 
If  the  hours  of  meals  are  punctual,  the  apart 
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inents  are  slovenly.  If  the  linens  and  hangings 
are  clean  and  fine  and  the  furniture  good,  the 
yard,  the  garden,  the  fences  are  neglected. 
If  all  are  well  attended,  then  must  the  master 
and  mistress  be  studious  of  particulars  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  accomplishments  and  growth, 
or  persons  are  treated  as  things. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  must  be  freely 
admitted;  they  are  many  ai,d  great.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  criticism  or 
amendment  of  particulars  taken  one  at  a  time, 
but  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  household 
to  a  higher  end  than  those  to  which  our  dwel- 
lings are  usually  built  and  furnished.  And  is 
there  any  calamity  more  grave,  or  that  more 
deserves  the  best  good-will  to  remove  it  than 
this  ? — to  go  from  chamber  to  chamber  and  see 
no  beauty;  to  find  in  the  housemates  no  aim; 
to  hear  au  endless  chatter  and  blast;  to  be  com- 
pelled to  criticise  ;  to  hear  only  to  dissent  and  to 
be  disgusted ;  to  find  no  invitation  to  what  is 
good  in  us,  and  no  receptacle  for  what  is  wise. 
This  is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  sweet  bread  and 
warm  lodging — being  defrauded  of  affinity,  of 
repose,  of  heavenly  culture,  and  the  inmost 
presence  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  sufficient  accusation  of  our  ways  of 
living,  and  certainly  ought  to  open  our  ear  to 
every  good-minded  reformer,  that  our  idea  of 
domestic  well-being  now  needs  wealth  to  exe- 
cute it.  Give  me  the  means,  says  the  wife,  and 
your  house  shall  not  annoy  your  taste  nor 
waste  your  time.  On  hearing  tliis,  we  understand 
how  these  Means  have  come  to  be  so  omnipo- 
tent on  earth.  And  indeed  the  love  of  wealth 
seems  to  grow  chiefly  out  of  the  root  of  the 
love  of  the  Beautiful.  The  desire  of  gold  is 
not  for  gold.  It  is  not  the  love  of  much  wheat 
and  wool  and  household  stuff.  It  is  the  means 
of  freedom  and  benefit.  We  scorn  shifts.  We 
desire  the  elegancy  of  munificence.  We  desire 
at  least  to  put  no  stint  or  limit  on  our  parents, 
relatives,  guests,  or  dependents.  We  desire  to 
play  the  benefactor  and  the  prince  with  our 
townsmen,  with  the  stranger  at  the  gate,  with  the 
bard,  or  the  beauty,  with  the  man  or  woman  of 
worth  who  alights  at  our  door.  How  can  we 
do  this,  if  the  wants  of  each  day  imprison  us 
in  lucrative  labors,  and  constrain  us  to  a  con- 
tinual vigilance  lest  we  be  betrayed  into  expense. 

Give  us  wealth  and  the  home  shall  exist. 
But  that  is  a  very  poor  solution,  a  very  inglori- 
ous solution  of  the  problem,  and  therefore  no 
solution.  "  Give  us  -wealth."  You  ask  too 
much.  Few  have  wealth  ;  but  all  must  have  a 
home.  Men  are  not  born  rich  ;  and  in  getting 
wealth,  the  man  is  sacrificed,  and  often  is  sacri- 
ficed without  acquiriug  wealth  at  last.  Besides, 
that  cannot  be  the  right  answer  ;  there  are  objec- 
tions to  wealth.  Wealth  is  a  shift.  The  wise 
man  angles  with  himself  only,  and  with  no 
meaner  bait.    Our  whole  use  of  wealth  needs 
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revision  and  reform.    Generosity  does  not  co 
sist  in  giving  money  or  money's  worth.  Thes( 
so  called  goods  are  only  the  shadow  of  goo 
To  give  money  to  a  sufferer  is  only  a  come-o 
It  is  only  a  postponement  of  the  real  paymen 
a  bribe  paid  for  silence — a  credit  system  i 
which  a  paper  promise  to  pay  answers  for  th 
time  instead  of  a  liquidation.    We  owe  to  mam 
higher  succors  than  food  and  fire.    We  owe  m 
man  man.    If  he  is  sick,  is  unable,  is  mean.Jyta! 
spirited  and  odious,  it  is  because  there  is 
much  of  his  nature  which  is  unlawfully  with- 
holden  from  him     He  should  be  visited  il 
this  his  prison  with  rebuke  to  the  evil  demon 
with   manly  encouragement,  with    no  mra 
spirited  offer  of  condolence  because  you  have 
not  money,  or  mean  offer  of  money  as  the  utmoi 
benefit,  but  by  your  heroism,  by  your  purity,  b 
your  faith.    You  are  to  bring  with  you  tha 
spirit  which  is  understanding — health  and  sel 
help.    To  offer  him  money  in  lieu  of  these  is  I 
do  him  the  same  wrong  as  when  the  bridegroom 
offers  his  betrothed  virgin  a  sum  of  money  tj 
release  him  from  his  engagements.    The  great 
depend  on   their  heart,  not  on  their  purse 
Genius  and  Virtue,  like  diamonds,  are  best  plai 
set — set  in  lead,  set  in  poverty.    The  greates 
man  in  history  was  the  poorest.    How  was 
with  the  captains  and  sages  of  Greece  and  Rom 
— with  Socrates,  with  Epaminondas  ?  Aristide 
was  made  general  receiver  of  Greece  to  collec 
the  tribute  which  each  state  was  to  furnis 
against  the  barbarian.    "  Poor,"  says  Plutarch 
"  when  he  set  about  it,  poorer  when  he  had  fin 
ished  it."    How  was  it  with  iEmilius  and  Cato 
What  kind  of  house  was  kept  by  Paul  an 
John  ?    by  Milton  and  Marvell  ?    by  Samue 
Johnson  and  Jean  Paul  Richter? 

I  think  it  plain  at  first  sight  that  this  voic 
of  communities  and  ages — "  Give  us  wealth 
and  the  good  household  shall  exist" — is  vicious 
and  leaves  the  whole  difficulty  untouched.  I 
is  better,  certainly,  in  this  form,  "  Give  u 
your  labor,  and  the  household  begins."    I  se 
not  how  serious  labor,  the  labor  of  all  and! 
every  day,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  many  things* 
betoken  a  revolution  of  opinion  and  practice  inn 
regard  to  manual  labor  that  may  go  far  to  aidl 
our  practical  inquiry.    Another  age  may  divide  a 
the  manual  labor  of  the  world  more  equally  on 
all  the  members  of  society,  and  so  make  the  i 
labors  of  a  few  hours  avaij  to  the  wants  and  add  1 
to  the  vigor  of  the  man.    But  the  reform  that* 
applies  to  the  household  must  not  be  partial 
It  must  correct  the  whole  system  of  our  social  i 
living.    It  must  come  with  plain  living  and;!  atac 
high  thinking;  it  must  break  up  caste,  and  1 
put  domestic  service  on  another  foundation. 
It  mast  come  in  connection  with  a  true  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  each  man  of  his  vocation  < 
— not  chosen  by  his  parents  or  friends,  but  by  l 
his  genius,  with  earnestness  and  love. 
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Nor  is  this  redress  so  hopeless  as  it  seems, 
tj  Certainly,  if  we  begin  by  reforming  particulars 
l)f  our  present  system,  correcting  a  few  evils 

ind  letting  the  rest  stand,  we  shall  soon  give 
I  id  iu  despair.  For  our  social  forms  are  very 
lur  from-  truth  and  equity.  But  the  way  to 
I  set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  is  to  raise 
i)ur  aim.  Let  us  understand,  then,  that  a 
liouse  should  bear  witness  in  all  its  economy 
l;hat  human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is 
ljuilt  aud  garnished.    It  stands  there  under  the 

bun  and  moon  to  ends  analogous  and  not  less 
■loble  than  theirs.    It  is  not  for  festivity,  it  is 

pot  for  sleep;  but  the  pine  and  the  oak  shall 
fcladly  descend  from  the  mountains  to  uphold 
Bhe  roof  of  men  as  faithful  and  necessary 
lis  themselves;  to  be  the  shelter  always  open  to 
ylhe  Good  and  the  True ;  a  hall  which  shines  with 
luncerity,  brows  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demeanor 
i  mpossible  to  disconcert ;  whose  inmates  know 
frwhat  they  want;  who  do  not  ask  your  house 
j» low  theirs  should  be  kept.  They  have  aims; 
|;hey  cannot  pause  for  tiities.  The  diet  of  the 
btiouse  does  not  create  its  order,  but  knowledge, 
jbharacter,  action  absorb  so  much  life,  and 
I  shield  so  much  entertainment  that  the  refectory 
lias  ceased  to  be  curiously  studied.  With  a 
Ijhange  of  aim  has  followed  a  change  of  the 
■  whole  scale  by  which  mm  and  things  were 
Iwont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and  Poverty 
[ire  seen  for  what,  they  are.  It  begins  to  be 
Ikeen  that  the  poor  are  only  they  who  feel  poor, 
Bind  poverty  consists  in  feeling  poor.  The 
[rich,  as  we  reckon  them,  and  among  them 
[the  very  rich,  in  a  true  scale  would  bs  found 
Kvery  indigent  and  ragged.  The  great  make  us 
■eel,  first  of  all,  the  indifference  of  circum- 
stances. They  caB  into  activity  the  higher 
■perceptions,  aud  subdue  the  low  habits  of  com- 
Itt'ort  and  luxury;  but  the  higher  perceptions 
■feud  their  objects  everywhere ;  only  the  low 
Ipabits  .need  palaces  and  banquets. 

Let  a  man,  then,  say,  My  house  is  here  in  the 
llcountry,  for  the  cuhure  of  the  country — an 
Neating- house  and  sleeping  house  for  travellers 
[at  shall  be, but  it  shall  be  much  more.  I  pray  you, 
Ik)  excellent  wife!  not  to  cumber  yourself  and 
Imae  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for  this  man  or 
■this  woman  who  has  alighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a 
■•bedchamber  made  ready  at  too  great  a  cost. 
HThese  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can 
Wget  for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
Stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your 
lacceut  and  behavior,  your  heart  and  earnestness, 
llyour  thought  and  will,  that  which  he  cannot  buy 

iat  any  price,  at  any  village  or  city,  and  which  he 
Innay  well  travel  fifty  miles  and  dine  sparely  and 
Meleep  hard  iu  order  to  behold.  Certainly,  let  the 
aboard  be  spread  and  let  the  bed  be  dressed  for 

the  traveller ;  but  let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospi 
jt  latity  lie  in  these  thing3.  Honor  to  the  house 
plwhere  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship, 


so  that  there  the  intellect  is  awake  and  sees  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  soul  worships  truth 
and  love ;  honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  ail  the 
deeds. 

There  was  never  a  country  in  the  world 
which  could  so  easily  exhibit  this  heroism 
as  ours;  never  anywhere  the  Srate  has  made 
such  efficient  provision  for  popular  education, 
where  intellectual  entertainment  is  so  within 
reach  of  youthful  ambition.  The  poor  man's 
son  is  educated.  There  is  many  a  humble 
house  in  every  city,  many  in  every  town,  where 
talent  and  taste,  and  sometimes  genius,  dwell 
with  poverty  aud  labor.  Who  has  not  seen, 
and  who  can  see  unmoved,  under  a  humble 
roof,  the  eager,  blushing  boys  discharging  as 
they  can  their  household  chores,  and  hastening 
into  the  sitting-room  to  the  study  of  to-morrow's 
merciless  lesson,  yet  stealing  time  to  read  a 
few  pagesmore  of  the  novel  hardly  smuggled  into 
the  tolerance  of  father  and  mother — atoning  for 
the  same  by  some  pages  of  Plutarch,  or  Gold- 
smith ;  the  warm  sympathy  with  which  they 
kindle  each  other  in  school-yard,  or  in  barn  or 
wood  shed,  with'  scraps  of  poetry  or  song,  with 
scraps  of  the  last  oration,  or  mimicry  of  the 
orator;  the  youthful  criticism,  on  Sunday, 
of  the  sermons ;  the  school  declamation  faith- 
fully rehearsed  at  home,  sometimes  to  the 
fatigue,  sometimes  to  the  admiration  of  sis- 
ters; the  first  solitary  joys  of  literary  vanity, 
when  the  transition  or  theme  has  been  com- 
pleted, sitting  alone  near  the  top  of  the  house  ; 
the  affectionate  delight  with  which  they  greet 
the  return  of  each  one  after  the  early  separations 
which  school  or  business  require;  the  foresight 
with  which,  during  such  absences,  they  hive 
the  honey  which  opportunity  offers  for  the  ear 
and  imagination  of  the  others,  and  the  unre- 
strained glee  with  which  they  disburden 
themselves  of  their  early  mental  treasures, 
when  the  holidays  bring  them  again  together. 
What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them  staunch? 
It  is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  necessity,  of  aus- 
terity, which,  excluding  them  from  the  sensual 
enjoyments  which  make  other  boys  too  early  old, 
has  directed  their  activity  in  safe  and  right  chan- 
nels, and  made  them,  spite  of  themselves,  reverers 
of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Ah  ! 
short-sighted  students  of  books,  of  Nature,  and 
of  man  !  too  h^ppy  could  they  know  their  ad- 
vantages. They  pine  for  freedom  from  that  mild 
parental  yoke  ;  they  sigh  for  fine  clothes,  for 
rides,  for  the  theatre,  and  premature  freedom 
and  dissipation  which  others  possess.  Woe  to 
them,  if  their  wishes  were  crowned !  The 
angels  that  dwell  with  them,  and  are  weaving 
laurels  of  life  for  their  youthful  brows,  are 
Toil,  and  Want,  and  Truth,  and  Mutual  Faith. 

"  Each  moment  as  it  pusses  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  two  eternities/' 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 


TWELFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  por-Hon  ol 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  12th 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest   do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1866  and  4  for  1867  


1866. 

1867. 

4  days. 
1  " 

5  « 
4  " 

17  " 

5  days. 
0  " 
11  " 

7  " 

8  " 



31  " 

31  « 

1866. 

1867. 

33.61  deg. 

61.50  " 
5.00  " 
3.46  in. 

31.78  deg. 
54.00  " 
10.00  " 
2.73  in. 

1228 

974 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  12th 

month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years  32.53  deg. 

Highest  me*n  of  do.  during  that  entire| 
period,  1849,   45.00 

Lowest  do.  .  do.  1832)25.00 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


Totals  for  the  first  6  months, 

of  each  year.  

Totals  for  last  6  months  


18 

66.  - 

1867. 

22.47 

inch. 

30.30  inch. 

22.77 

u 

29.80  " 

45.24 

59.10  « 

J. 

M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  month  1868. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  during 
the  pa3t  month, 

From  City  contrihutions  $160  00 

Friends  of  Trenton,  N.  J   76  50 

Frieuds  and  others  of  By  berry,  Pa  40  00 

Friends  of  Mak*  field  Prep.  Meeting  61  60 

"         Middletown  "       "   21  00 

»        Salisbury    Mo.      11   40  00 

«         Middletown  41       "   18  25 

«         Kennet         "        "   16  75 

Women  Friends  of  Abington  Meeting....2 1  00 

"           «           Center           "      ...10  00 

"          "          Abington       "      ....11  00 

John  Anthony,  Genessee  Grove,  111           5  00 

East  Jordan,  111                                      5  00 


$486  10 

Also,  Donations  of  Clothing  from  Rachel  W. 
Townsend,  R.  W.  Jacobs,  T.  E.  Chapman  and  Friends 
of  Horsham.    Children's  Papers,  W.  D.  C,  Philada. 

Henry  M.  Laixg,  Treasurer, 

30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS 


Naples,  Jan.  4. — The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  was  described  some  few  days  since  as  becom- 
ing still  more  intensely  grand,  is  just  now  quite 
alarming.  The  whole  of  the  volcano  is  iu  violent 
action,  and  the  flame  issues  not  only  from  the  old 


crater  and  many  new  openings  to  the  air,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  blaze  after  its  ejection.  A  slight  subsi- 
dence of  the  volcanic  motion  had  Uken  place,  and 
on  Monday,  the  9th  of  December,  the  mountain  re-1 
maiued  almost  quiescent,  its  sides  being  covered  to 
a  great  extent  with  snow.  A  heavy  colored  smoke 
issued  from  what  ihe  savans  term  the  "  smoke-holes," 
old  and  new.  Tuesday  night,  December  10,  the 
eruption  was  resumed  with  great  force,  and  a  mass 
of  lava,  resembling  a  solid  rock,  was  shot  from  the 
crater  to  a  great  height,  and  as  seen  from  tins  city, 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  great  cone  after  falling. 
A  loud  roar,  as  of  artillery,  was  heard  during  the 
entire  night.  The  mountain  was  veiled  in  darknnss 
long  after  the  hour  of  daybreak  the  next  morning. 
As  the  forenoon  advanced  a  strong  wind  sprung  up 
from  the  north  and  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  Vesu- 
vius has  been  witnessed  in  its  fiery  daily  grandeur 
since.  To-day  a  perfect  river  of  fire  is  seen  to  flow 
from  the  mountain,  running  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  fiery  flood  is  nearing  the  town  of  Cercala.  The 
upheaving  of  the  volcano  is  attended  with  shocks 
resembling  those  of  an  earthquake,  and  loud  deto- 
nations, as  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  in  full  play, 
are  heard.  A  perfect  panic  prevails  among  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  villages  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  foot  of  the  mountain. —  The  Press. 

Solomon's  Temple  Exhumed. — The  London  Times 
publishes  an  interesting  letter  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
coveries at  Jerusalem,  from  which  we  select  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "The  colossal  foundations  of  the  temple 
wall,  which  are  'stones  of  ten  cubits  and  stones  of 
eight  cubits,'  laid  by  Solomon  or  his  successors  on 
the  throne,  are  now  being  laid  bare  at  the  enormous 
depth  of  90  feet  and  more  beneath  the  present  sur- 
face. The  bridge  that  once  spanned  the  ravine  be- 
tween the  palace  of  Zion  and  the  temple  on  Mori  all 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  upward  of  150  feet  high. 
If  this  be,  as  it  seems,  the  ascent  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord  which  Solomon  showed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  on  seeing  it  there  was  no 
spirit  in  her.  The  pinnacle  of  the  temple  on  which 
the  tempter  placed  the  Saviour  has  just  beeu  un-j 
covered  to  the  base,  and  is  found  still  to  have  an 
elevation  of  136  feet.  The  statement  of  Josephus  is 
therefore  no  exaggeraiion.  If  any  one  looked  from 
the  battlements  into  the  valley  he  would  be  giddy, 
while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an  immense 
depth.  Sections  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Ophel  have 
been  exhumed,  showing  that,  as  Josephus  says,  it 
was  joined  to  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Temple. 
Aqueducts,  cisterns,  rock-hewn  channels  and  pas- 
sages have  also  been  discovered  within  and  around 
the  harem,  throwing  new  light  on  the  buildings,  the 
arrangements,  and  the  services  of  the  Temple.  The 
great  work  of  a  complete  exploration  of  ancient  Je- 
rusalem is  thus  fairly  and  auspiciously  commenced. 
The  opportune  visit  of  the  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizer 
to  this  country,  and  the  representatious  made  to  the 
latter  by  the  Archbishop  of  »York,  followed  up  as 
they  have  been  by  the  energy,  tbe  wisdom,  and  tact 
of  Lieutenant  Warren  and  his  admirable  staff,  hare 
smoothed  down  Moslem  prejudice,  removed  local  op-  ' 
position,  and  thus  brought  about  opportunities  for 
excavation  and  exploration  such  as  never  occurred 
before  ;  and  besides,  large  numbers  of  Arab  laborers 
have  been  trained  to  the  work,  and  are  eager  to  be 
employed  ;  and  the  exact  points  for  successful  ex- 
ploration  are  now  well  known. —  The  Press. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that 
pencil  writings  may  be  fixed  almost  as  indellibly  as 
ink  by  passing  the  moistened  tongue  over  it.  Even 
breathing  slowly1  over  the  lines,  after  writing,  ren- 
ders them  much  less  liable  to  erasure  than  when  not  | 
subjected  to  that  process. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  706.) 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sir  William 
-.pringett,  the  bereaved  widow  was  roused  from 
he  depth  of  her  desolation  and  sorrow,  by  her 
laternal  feelings  on  the  birth  of  an  infant 
aughter.  This  was  Gulielma  Maria,  above 
mentioned.* 

Her  Heavenly  Father  ha#  in  this  darling 
hiid  sent  another  claim  on  her  affections, 
mother  tie  binding  her  to  life,  and  her  energy 
rose  to  meet  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
n  the  name  Gulielma  Maria  given  to  the 
ifant,  those  of  both  parents  were  united.  Her 
lother-in-law,  now  the  chief  earthly  friend 
ift  to  the  young  widow,  came  to  reside  with 
er,  and  she  remained  there  during  the  residue 
f  her  life,  which  only  lasted  about  four  years 
fter  the  death  of  her  son  William. 
Lady  Springett  had  adopted  the  same  views 
hich  her  husband  had  arrived  at,  respecting 
le  unscriptural  character  of  infant  baptism, 
ad  the  injury  that  had  resulted  to  Christian 
fe  from  the  popular  construction  put  on  water- 
aptism.  She  therefore  refused  to  allow  her 
ttle  daughter  to  be  baptized.  When  reflect- 
ig  on  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  practiced  in  the 
hurch,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  relative 
I  another  ritual  observance,  which  was  abol- 
hed  under  the  new  dispensation,  was  so  con- 

*As  February,  old  style,  whs  the  last  month  of  the 
;ar,  it  may  be  presumed  Gulielma  was  born  in 
;44.  hut  we  have  no  exact  record  of  the  date. 


tinually  in  her  mind  as  a  case  in  point,  that 
she  could  in  no  degree  yield  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  friends  and  relatives.  It  was  very  trv- 
in^  to  maintain  her  ground  against  all  their 
persuasion;  but  hard  above  all  it  must  have 
been  to  stand  out  aginst  the  expressed  desire 
of  her  loved  and  honored  mother-in-law  ;  never- 
theless, singlehandtd  and  conscientious,  she 
withstood  all  who  endeavored  to  pursuade  her 
to  have  her  child  formally  baptized.  She  says, 
"That  scripture  in  the  last  of  the  Galatians,  of 
circumcision  or  uncircumcision  availing  noth- 
ing, but  a  new  creature,  was  so  often  in  my 
mind,  that  I  could  not  but  resolve  that  it  [the 
baptismal  rite]  should  not  be  performed.  This 
brought  great  reproach  on  me,  and  made  me  as 
a  byword  among  the  people  of  my  own  rank  in 
the  world,  and  a  strange  thing  it  was  thought' 
to  be  by  my  relatives  and  acquaintances.  Those 
who  were  accounted  able  ministers,  and  such 
as  L  formerly  delighted  to  hear,  were  sent  to  per- 
suade me;  but  I  could  not  do  it  and  be  clear. 
My  answer  to  them  was,  "  He  that  doubts  is 
damned  if  he  do  it."  She  did  doubt,  and  she 
believed  that  she  had  good  reason  to  doubt  of 
infant  baptism  being  an  institution  authorized 
by  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  little  Gulielma' 
Maria  was  never  taken  to  the  baptisimal  font 

It  seems  marvellous  of  two  such  young  per- 
sons, and  yet  it  does  really  appear  as  if  Sir 
William  Springett  and  his  wile  were  at  that 
time,  when  these  views  became  fixed  in  their, 
minds,  standing  totally  alone  when  declining 
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to  receive  the  popular  idea  of  water  baptism,  I  leaving  thy  great-grandmother  with  two  sons 


as  being  the  essential  baptism  which  accom 
panies  regeneration  and  salvation.  It  is  very 
certain  that  Mary  Penington  says  nothing  about 
having  studied  any  writings  on  the  question, 
save  those  of  the  New  Testament;  or  of  having 
any  example  before  her  of  any  one  who  alto- 
gether on  scriptural  grounds  disapproved  of  the 
rite  as  practiced  in  the  churches,  except  her 
deceased  husband.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
views  advocated  by  them  were  the  same  as 
those  held  by  the  Baptists,  who,  though  disap- 
proving of  infant  baptism,  insist  on  adult  water 
baptism  as  essential,  and  as  that  which  was 
commanded  by  Christ.  George  Fox  did  not 
commence  his  ministry  for  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Springett;  it  was  not 
therefore  from  the  Friends'  ideas  they  had 
been  brought  to  that  conclusion.  But  it  is 
true  that  about  the  time  of  Guli's  birth,  and  after 
it,  there  was  a  minister  who  held  an  official 
place  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  en- 
tertained very  decided  convictions  against  the 
notions  of  water  baptism  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  was  William  Dell,  Master  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  How  far 
he  had  sufficient  Christian  faithfulness  to 
preach  in  that  persecuting  age  the  views  he  set 
forth  in  his  writings  which  were  afterwards 
published,  I  know  not.  He  seemed  to  have 
but  little  hope  of  the  age  he  lived  in  taking  a 
right  scriptural  view  of  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, because  he  says  it  was  so  rooted  and 
built  up  in  the  doctrines  of  men."  Hence  he 
appealed  to  and  wrote  especially  for  the  next 
generation.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Baptisms 
was  not  published  for  eight  or  ten  years  after 
the  period  in  question;  and  in  bis  preface  to 
the  reader,rintroducing  the  work  On  Baptisms, 
he  warns  him  that  he  would  u speak  ranch 
otherwise  than  all  former  or  later  writers  what- 
ever, that  he  had  met  with." 

Within  the  four  years  which,  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Springett  to  that  of 
Madam  Springett,  John,  his  first  born  child 
and  only  son,  seems  to  have  also  died,  though 
the  child's  mother  has  left  us  no  specific  account 
of  the  event.  Circumstances  indicate  that  it 
was  within  that  time  his  brief  life  closed. 

Of  her  mother-in  law's  high  moral  worth  and 
great  ability  and  usefulness,  Mary  Penington 
gives  her  grandson  a  beautiful  account.  Speak- 
ing of  both  great  grandparents,  she  says,  "  Thy 
dear  mother's  father  was  of  religious  p  rents ; 
his  father  (thy  great  grandfather)  though  a 
lawyer,  was  religious  and  strict,  as  I  have 
heard  of  him,  in  those  things  wherein  the  min- 
istration of  that  time  consisted,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  in  that  day  of  dim  light  was  ac 
counted  holy  duties.    He  died  of  consumption, 


and  a  daughter  (born  after  her  father's 
death.)  She  was  married  to  him  about  three 
or  four  years,  and  left  a  widow  about  twenry- 
two  years  of  age.  She  was  an  excellent  woman  ; 
and  had  a  great  regard  to  the  well-being  of  her 
children,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward  con- 
dition ;  and  that  she  might  the  better  bring 
them  up,  she  lived  a  retired  life  ;  refusing  all 
other  marriage,  though  frequently  offered,  as  I 
have  heard  her  say.  She  suffered  pretty  hard 
things  of  his  two  executors,  his  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Springett,  and  a  brother-in-law,  who 
thought  that  she,  being  so  very  young  a  widow, 
would  marry  again.  Through  their  jealousy 
on  this  point,  they  refused  her  the  management 
of  the  education  of  her  children,  and  put  beH 
upon  suing  them  for  it;  which  she  at  last  ob- 
tained, with  charges,  after  some  years'  suit. 

"She  lived  a  virtuous  life, — constant  in] 
morning  and  evening  prayer  by  herself,  and 
often  with  her  children;  causing  them  to  repeat 
to  her  what  they  remembered  of  sermons  they 
had  heard,  and  of  scriptures.  I  lived  in  the 
house  with  her  from  nine  years  of  age,  till  after 
I  was  married  to  her  son;  and  after  he  died, 
she  came  and  lived  with  me,  and  died  at  my 
house.  In  all  which  time  I  never,  as  I  remem- 
ber, heard  her  say  an  improper  word,  or  saw- 
her  do  an  evil  action.  She  spent  her  time  very 
ingeniously;  and  in  a  bountiful  manner  be- 
stowed great  part  of  her  jointure  yearly  upon 
the  poor,  in  providing  physic  and  surgery.; 
She  had  a  \early  jointure  of  about  twelve-score 
pounds,  and  with  it  she  kept  a  brace  of  horses, 
a  man,  and  a  maid.  She  boarded  with  her  only 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Partridge.  She  kept  sev-j 
eral  poor  women  constantly  employed  simpling 
for  her  in  the  summer;  and  in  the  winter  pre- 
paring such  things  as  she  had  use  for  in  physio 
and  surgery,  and  for  eyes;  she  having  eminent 
judgment  in  all  three,  and  admirable  success; 
which  made  her  famous  and  sought  to  out  of 
several  counties  by  the  greatest  persons,  as  well 
as  by  the  low  ones.  She  was  daily  employing 
her  servants  in  making  oils,  salves,  and  bal- 
sams; drawing  of  spirits;  distilling  of  waters; 
making  of  syrups  and  conserves  of  many  kinds, 
with  pills  and  lozenges.  She  was  so  rare  in' 
her  ability  in  taking  off  cataracts  and  spots  on.jji 
eyes,  that  Hopkins,  the  great  oculist,  sent  many 
to  her  house  when  there  was  difficulty  of  cure, 
and  that  he  could  not  attend  or  spare  so  much* 
time  as  was  necessary  to  compass  it.  She  cured 
many  burns  and  desperate  cuts;  also  dangerous  f 
gores  that  came  by  thorns;  likewise  brokeij  | 
limbs  ;  many  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil ;  tak]_ 
ing  out  bones.  One  case  of  great  difficulty  I  3 
especially  remember — a  child's  head  that  waa 
so  burnt  that  its  skull  was  like  a  coal;  she 
brought  it  to  have  skin  and  hair  again,  and  in 
vented  a  thin  pan  of  beaten  silver,  covered  with  > 
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bladder,  to  preserve  the  bead  in  case  of  a  knock 
or  a  fall.    She  frequently  helped  in  consump- 
>  tious  cases  beyond  the  skill  of  doctors  to  help, 
through  her  diligence  and  care. 

"  In   the  villages  about  her  lodged  several 
patients,  that  had  came  there  some  hundreds  of 
'  miles  to  be  under  her  care  ;  and  sometimes 
would  remain  there,  away  from  their  homes, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  a  time.    She  has  some- 
times had  twenty  persons  in  a  morning — men, 
women,  and  children — to  attend  to.    I  have 
,  heard  her  !>ay  she  spent  half  her  levenue  in 
making  the  medicines  which  she  needed  for 
i  these  cares.    She  never  would  take  presents  of 
much  value  from  any  one  ;  only  this  she  would 
i  do — if  the  patients  were  able,  she  gave  them  a 
note  of  what  things  they  could  buy,  and  they 
\  brought  them  to  her,  and  she  made  up  the 
medicines  for  them  ;  her  man  servant  writing 
I  the  directions  she  gave,  and  packing  up  the 
salves  and  medicines. 

"  In  the  place  where  she  dwelt  she  was  called 
I  in  her  religion,  of  latter  times,  a  Puritan ; 
afterwards  she  was  called  an  Independent. 
She  had  an  Independent  minister  in  her  house, 
j  and  gave  liberty  to  people  to  come  there  twice 
I  a  Wijek  to  hear  him  preach.  She  constantly  set 
apart  the  Seventh-day,  about  three  or  four 
U  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  her  family  to  leave 
I  all  their  occasions,  and  this  minister  preached 
I  or  prayed  with  them  as  a  preparation  for  the 
I  morrow.  She  was  a  most  tender  and  affection- 
U  ate  mother  to  thy  grandfather,  and  greatly  de- 
ll lighted  in  his  love  to  me,  and  always  showed 
U  great  kindness  to  me.  Indeed  she  was  very 
I  honorable  iu  counselling  her  son  not  to  marry 
I  for  an  estate,  urging  him  to  consider  what 
I  would  make  him  happy  in  his  choice  ('many 
I  great  offers'  having  been  made  to  draw  him 
I  into  marriage  alliance).  She  would  aiscourse 
I  to  him  in  this  wise,  that  she  knew  me,  and  we 
I  were  known  to  one  another,  and  said  she  would 
I  choose  me  for  his  wife  if  I  had  no  portion. 
I  She  lived  to  see  thy  mother  three  or  four  years 
||  old,  and  was  very  affectionate  to  her,  and  took 
I  great  delight  in  seeing  her  wisdom."  Thus 
I  closes  her  daughter-in-law's  account  of  that  ad- 
I  mirable  Puritan  matron. 

(To  be  continued.) 
ADVICE  TO  MOURNERS. 

I  saw  a  pale  mourner  stand  bending  over 
the  tomb,  and  his  tears  fell  often.  As  he 
raised  his  humid  eyes  to  heaven,  he-  cried, 
"  iMy  brother  !  oh  my  brother  I" 

A  sage  passed  that  way,  and  said  : — 

"  For  whom  dost  thou  mourn  V* 

"One/'  replied  he,  "  whom  I  did  not  suf- 
ficiently love  while  living;  but  whose  inesti- 
mable worth  I  feel." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do  if  he  were  res  tored  to 
thee?" 

The  mourner  replied,  "  that  he  would  never 


offend  him  by  an  unkind  word,  but  would  take 
every  occasion  to  show  Jlis  friendship,  if  he 
could  but  come  to  his  fond  embrace." 

"  Then  waste  not  thy  time  in  useless  grief," 
said  the  sage  ;  w  but  if  thou  hast  friends,  go 
and  cherish  the  living,  remembering  that  they 
will  one  day  be  dead  also." 

EXTRACT. 

The  sunshine  lies  upon  the  mountain  top  all 
'day,  and  lingers  there  latest  and  longest  at 
eventide,  yet  is  the  valley  green  and  fertile, 
ar?d  the  mountain  top  barren  and  unfruitful. 
So  the  discipline  of  adversity  accomplishes  for 
us  that  which  prosperity  has  never  wrought. 

"  Father,"  said  a  daughter,  "  how  can  I  be  a 
Christian  when  there  is  so  much  to  do?"  "  Do 
you  see  the  vine  crawling  up  by  the  wall  ?"  he 
replied  ;  "  it  lays  hold  of  the  stones  and  sticks 
for  support,  and  makes  them  help  it.  Just  so 
we  must  make  our  daily  tasks  and  cares  help 
us.  Take  fast  hold  of  them,  and  climb  up  by 
their  means.  If  they  are  a  hindrance,  then  it 
is  because  we  do  not  look  at  them  in  the  true 
light.  We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing.  God  him- 
self has  placed  us  in  our  present  circumstances, 
and  it  is  He  who  appoints  for  us  our  daily  tasks. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  Being  of  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness  would  place  us 
amid  duties  whose  tendency  is  to  draw  us  away 
from,  instead  of  toward  Himself?" 

"  Small  trials  suffice  as  heavenly  discipline, 
just  as  truly  as  great  afflictions  and  misfortunes 
can.  God  can  sanctify  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great  events  of  our  lives.  Great  sorrows  drive 
every  Christian  to  God ;  but  we  are  only  too 
prone  to  try  to  bear  our  little  trials  alone.  We 
must  throw  ourselves  upon  Him  as  children. 
We  must  be  willing  to  consult  His  pleasure  in 
the  smallest  affairs  of  our  lives;  to  seek  His 
compassion  and  sympathy  in  every  pain  we 
bear.  Let  Him  be  the  judge  of  their  worth 
and  consequence,  and  perhaps  He  who  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth,  will  detect  the  mountain  in 
what  is  called  the  hillock,  and  mark  as  our  in- 
tolerable burden  that  which  men  regard  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance." 

"  In  the  valley  of  humiliation  there  are  green 
pastures;  how  strange  that  one  who  has  reposed 
there,  should  ever  pine  for  the  mountain  tops." 

"  It  is  well  to  hedge  ourselves  about  with  a 
habit  of  prayer."  What  a  blessed  day  it  is 
when  we  learn  to  expect  distractions,  and  a 
heedless  absorption  in  every  petty  passing  in- 
terest!  Then  first  we  throw  ourselves  on  the 
simple  grace  of  God,  forsaking  forever  the  fan- 
cied stronghold  of  our  own  good  purposes.  As 
we  pray,  the  petty  interests  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life  grow  more  and  more  insignificant. 
We  should  never  be  so  absorbed  in  what  we 
undertake  as  to  care  for  nothing  but  Its  accom- 
plishment."   "Interruptions  are  often  more 
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directly  the  Master's  woik  for  us  than  the  tasks 
we  set  ourselves." 

The  influence  of  a  genuine  Christian  is  noise- 
less and  silent  as  the  continual  dropping  of  a 
f-ummer  shower,  which  refreshes  and  enriches 
oftentimes  more  than  the  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  glow  with  quickened 
warmth  at  a  mere  glimpse  into  a  holy  soul  ?  or 
stimulated  to  like  grace  in  witnessing  an  act  of 
patience  or  forbearance  ?  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  genuine  piety  develops  itself.  Oae 
busies  itself  chiefly  in  lopping  off  useless,  dis- 
eased or  unsightly  branches,  and  this  work  oc- 
cupies it  so  incessantly  that  it  has  not  time  to 
perceive  that  fruit  of  good  quality  is  not  thus 
produced.  The  other  rather  lets  the  branches 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  assured  if  all  is  right  there,  all  will 
become  right  outside. 

The  great  Fountain  of  Life  and  Light  is  al- 
ways opeu  to  us.  We  need  only  to  turn  forever 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  ourselves  to  be 
henceforth  vivified,  strengthened,  and  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  Christ.  A  true  Christian 
has  always  a  consciousness  of  God.  A  woman 
once  said,  "  When  I  began  to  try  to  be  a 
Christian,  if  I  found  myself  sinning,  I  always 
said  to  myself,  '  Now  I  know  I  am  not  a  Chris- 
tian •/  and  so  I  would  sit  crying  and  lamenting, 
and  never  had  time  to  go  forward.  I  afterward 
learned  not  to  do  so.  When  I  fall,  instead  of 
lying  on  the  ground,  crying  and  wasting  my 
time  and  strength  in  complaints,  I  just  tell  God 
how  sorry  I  am,  and  beg  Him  to  forgive  me7 
and  get  right  up  and  go  on." 

The  path  of  duty  is  comparatively  easy  when 
once  made  plain.  God  leads  some  of  His  chil- 
dren gently  and  over  a  smooth  and  compara- 
tively easy  path,  and  to  others  He  appoints 
"  the  winding  way,  both  dark  and  rude."  And 
while  the  same  hand  leads  alike  over  the  plain 
and  through  the  intricate  way,  the  favored  pil- 
grim will  not  boast  himself,  neither  will  the 
wearied  one  repine.  The  loving  discipline  of 
pain  !  how  good  it  is!  how. needful!  Who  that 
has  looked  upon  the  radiant  countenance  of  one 
who  has  suffered,  and  on  which  the  peace  of 
God  has  forever  stamped  itself,  could  venture 
to  lament  the  discipline  that  had  left  such 
beautiful  traces? 

"  Hear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  will  soon 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  strength,  unless  we 
have  first  proved — unless  we  are  daily  proving 
— "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  sustain  thee."  The  connection  with  the 
Fountain  needs  to  be  opened,  before  the  con- 
nection with  the  fields  to  be  watered. 

Go  forth  every  morning,  not  from  God's  pres- 
ence, but  in  His  presence,  strong  in  the  faith 
of  His  personal  love  to  you,  and  you  shall  find 
the  hardest  yoke  easy  and  the  heaviest  burden 
li^ht;  for  the  burden  of  circumstances  and 


earthly  trial  are  light  indeed  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  set  free  from  the  burden  of  guilt,  and 
the  weight  of  an  aimless  life. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  these  days  as  coming 
to  Christ  personally,  not  thinking  about  Him 
merely,  but  coming  to  Him  ;  not  coming  to 
Him  for  forgiveness  and  deliverance  from  death 
only,  but  for  strength  to  suffer,  to  labor,  to  con- 
quer, to  serve;  coming  to  Him  and  having  life. 

He  does  not  say,  "Get  on,"  but,  "Follow 
me."  He  does  not  want  us  to  do  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  as  well  as  we  can.  He  wills 
ail  His  children  to  bring  Him  their  work  every 
evening.  Some  of  them  have  done  things  which 
will  be  talked  about  and  praised  while  the  world 
lasts,  and  some  have  done  what  no  one  thinks 
anything  of,  perhaps.  But  He  is  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  the  one  as  the  other.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  happy  about  everything.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  do  right,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  the  happiness. 

Is  doing  good  the  highest  objeet  to  live  for? 
Doesn't  loving  come  first?  Doesn't  being  good 
and  pleasing  God  come  a  little  before  it?  It 
is  not  so  much  the  things  done  for  people,  as 
the  heart  it  is  done  with  that  makes  people 
grateful. 

"  One  hour  of  thoughtful  solitude  will  nerve 
the  heart  for  days  of  conflict."  A. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

First  month  1st,  1368. 

I  send  the  Spirit's  greeting  to  the  lonely  and 
disconsolate,  the  sick  and  suffering,  who  are 
confined  to  their  chambers,  and  secluded  from 
an  intercourse  with  the  world ;  such  as  can- 
not be  reached  but  by  the  swift  wings  of 
thought,  and  the  deep  flow  of  sympathetic  feel- 
ing. There  are  many  of  these  whose  anguish 
cannot  be  told,  whose  yearnings  for  relief  can- 
not be  fathomed  ;  and  yet,  in  sweet  resignation 
to  their  lot,  the  language  arises  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  heart,  "  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come." 
Only  Thou,  Father  of  mercies,  be  with  me,  and 
bear  me  up. 

These  spirit  breathings  arise  to  the  presence 
chamber  of  Him,  whom  "  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,"  as  incense  offered 
from  an  angel's  hand. 

There  may  be  others  who  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  bring  their  minds  to  this  state,—invalids 
to  whom  life  is  sweet,  and  the  ties  that  bind 
to  this  lower  world  are  strong — to  whom  the 
thought  of  shroud,  and  pall,  and  narrow  house, 
brings  sadness,  if  not  terror.  May  such  be 
strengthened  to  look  beyond  thing3  terrestrial 
to  those  that  are  eternal ;  remembering  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle,  "  I  reckon  the  sufferings 
of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter/'    Let  the  mind  fix  upon  this  in  holy 
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trust  and  confidence  ;  and  if,  when,  in  survey- 
ing the  past,  omissions  and  commissions  rise 
up  as  a  cloud,  obscuring  the  Divine  Presence, 
remember  the  blessed  assurance,  that  though 
"  judgment  and  justice  are  the  habitations  of 
his  throne,"  yet  He  delights  in  mercy  and 
and  forgiveness.  We  have  incontrovertable 
evidence  of  this  in  the  Parable  of  the  prodi 
gal  son,  and  the  thief  on  the  cross,  with  very 
many  other  instances  that  might  be  cited, 
to  show  poor  erring  mortals  that  they  need 
only  approach  the  Majesty  on  high,  in  humble 
prayer  and  simple  faith,  and  He  will  do  more 
for  them  than  they  can  ask  or  think.  If  it  be 
not  His  will  to  raise  up  from  a  low  state,  "  He 
will  blot  out  their  transgressions  and  love  them 
freely." 

Then,  0  ye  afflicted  and  heart  stricken,  lean 
upon  Him  who  doeth  ail  things  well.  Cast  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you. 
"Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice, — are  not  ye  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows  V}  S.  Hunt. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  DIVINE  INTERPOSITIONS. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  I  have  observed  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
there  have  been  awakenings  or  revivals,  simul- 
taneous in  various  places,  or  spreading  from 
place  to  place,  as  though  a  breath  from  the 
spiritual  world  was  sent  to  stir  the  stagnant 
waters  of  human  life  and  heal  the  maladies  of 
the  soul.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  for  an  impulse  was  given  then  that  has 
never  ceased  to  act. 

At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
a  wave  of  religious  emotion  passed  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  the  days  of  Greorge  Fox, 
there  was  in  England  and  some  other  countries, 
a  similar  visitation  of  Divine  love  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Wesleys.  there  was  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies,  a  wide  spread  awa- 
kening of  religious  feeling. 

These  manifestations  of  spiritual  life  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes;  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  immediate  action  of  Divine 
Power  and  Love.  This  conclusion  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  most  professors  of  Christianity  ; 
but  I  propose  to  go  farther,  and  avow  my  be 
lief  that  in  various  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  prophetic  revelations  have  been  made, 
remarkable  premonitions  witnessed,  and  dis- 
eases healed  in  a  supernatural  manner. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  in  a  great 
many  cases,  reported  revelations  and  miraculous 
cures  have  proved  fallacious,  being  the  result 
of  fanaticism  or  imposture.  This  I  rendily  ad- 
mit, but  such  deceptions  do  not  disprove  the 
reality  of  Divine  interposition  in  other  cases. , 


On  the  contrary,  they  support  it,  for  in  like 
manner  the  circulation  of  counterfeit  money 
may  be  considered  an  evidence  that  there  is  or 
has  been  genuine  coin  in  existence. 

Premonitions  of  imminent  danger,  whereby 
lives  have  been  saved  or  calamities  averted,  are 
so  frequent  and  so  well  attested,  that  few  per- 
sons, 1  presume,  will  venture  to  assert  that  they 
are  all  the  result  of  mere  .coincidence.  I  will 
select  one  example  which  I  find  in  Bushnell's 
work  entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
as  together  constituting  the  One  System  of 
Cod,"  p.  475.  He  says,  "  As  I  sat  by  the  fire 
one  stormy  November  night,  in  a  hotel  parlor, 
in  the  Napa  valley  of  California,  there  came  in 
a  most  venerable  and  benignant-looking  per- 
son, with  his  wife,  taking  their  seats  in  the 
circle.  The  stranger,  as  I  afterwards' learned, 
was  Captain  Yonut,  a  man  who  came  over  into 
California,  as  a  trapper,  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  Here  he  has  lived  apart  from  the  great 
world  and  its  questions,  acquiring  an  immense 
landed  estate,  and  becoming  a  kind  of  acknowl- 
edged patriarch  in  the  country.  His  tall, 
manly  person,  and  his  gracious  paternal  look, 
as  totally  unsophisticated  in  the  expression  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  a  philosophic  doubt  or 
question  in  his  life,  marked  him  as  the  true 
patriarch." 

.  "  At  my  request,  he  gave  me  his 
story.  About  six  or  seven  years  previous,  in 
a  mid-winter's  night,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which 
he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of  emi- 
grants, arrested  by  the  snows  of  the  mountains 
and  perishing  rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  He 
noted  the  very  cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by 
a  huge  perpendicular  front  of  white  rock  cliff; 
he  saw  the  men  cutting  off  what  appeared  to  be 
tree  tops,  rising  out  of  deep  gulfs  of  snow;  he 
distinguished  the  very  features  of  the  persons, 
and  the  look  of  their  particular  distress  He 
woke,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  apparent  reality  of  the  dream.  At 
length  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  exactly  the 
same  dream  again.  In  the  morning  he  could 
not  expel  it  from  his  mind.  Falling  in,  shortly, 
with  an  old  hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the 
story,  and  was  only  the  more  deeply  impressed,  by 
hisrecognizing,  without  hesitation, the  scenery  of 
the  dream.  This  comrade  came  over  the  Sierra 
by  the  Carson  Valley  Pass,  and  declared  that  a 
spot  in  the  Pass  answered  exactly  to  his  de- 
scription. By  this  the  unsophisticated  patri- 
arch was  decided.  He  immediately  collected  a 
company  of  men,  with  mules  and  blankets,  and 
all  necessary  provisions.  The  neighbors  were 
laughing,  meantime,  at  his  credulity.  'No 
matter/  said  he,  'I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  I 
will,  for  I  verily  believe  that  the  fact  is  accord- 
ing to  my  dream.'  The  men  were  sent  into  the 
mountains,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
directly  to  the  Carson  Valley  Pass.    And  there 
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they  found  the  company,  in  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  the  dream,  and  brought  in  the  rem- 
nant alive.  A  gentleman  present  said,  i  You 
need  have  no  doubt  of  this  ;  for  we  Californians 
all  know  the  facts,  and  the  names  of  the  fami- 
lies brought  in,  who  now  look  upon  our  venera- 
ble friend  as  a  kind  of  saviour/  These  names 
he  gave,  and  the  places  where  they  reside,  and 
I  found  afterward  $hat  the  California  people 
■were  ready,  everywhere,  to  second  his  testimo- 
ny. Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
the  good-hearted  patriarch  himself  to  add,  that 
the  brightest  thing  in  his  life,  and  that  which 
gave  him  greatest  joy,  was  his  simple  faith  in 
that  dream.  I  thought  also  that  I  could  see 
in  that  joy  the  glimmer  of  a  true  Christian  love 
and  life,  into  which,  unawares  to  himself,  he 
had  really  been  entered  by  that  faith.  Let 
uuy  one  attempt  now  to  account  for  the  coin- 
cidences of  that  dream,  by  mere  natural  cau- 
salities, and  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  ease  his 
labor  bv  the  acknowledgment  of  a  super- 
natural Providence." 

In  the  same  wcrk  I  find  the  substance  of  a 
remarkable  revelation  made  to  Arthur  Howell, 
•who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  more  circumstantially  related  by  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  in  her  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper. 
"  Arthur  Howell,"  she  says,  "  was  another  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  Friend  Hopper.  He 
was  a  currier  in  Philadelphia,  a  preacher  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  characterised  by  kindly 
feelings,  and  a  very  tender  conscience."  .... 
"  One  Sunday  morning,  he  was  suddenly  im- 
pelled to  proceed  to  Germantown  in  haste.  As 
he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  funeral 
procession.  He  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  deceased  ;  but  it'  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
htm  that  the  occupant  of  the  coffin  before  him 
was  a  woman  whose  life  had  been  saddened  by 
the  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which  she  never  com- 
mitted. The  impression  became  very  strong  on 
Lis  mind  that  she  wished  him  to  make  certain 
statements  at  her  funeral.  Accordingly,  he 
iollowed  the  procession,  and  when  they  arrived 
a't  the  meeting  house,  he  entered  and  listened 
to  the  prayer  delivered  by  her  pastor.  When 
the  customary  ceremonies  were  finished,  Arthur 
Howell  rose  and  asked  permission  to  speak. 
'  I  did  not  know  the  deceased,  even  by  name,' 
said  he.  '  But  it  is  given  me  to  say,  thai  she 
suffered  much  and  unjustly.  Her  neighbors 
generally  suspected  her  of  a  crime  which  she  did 
not  commit;  and  in  a  few  weeks  from  this 
time  it  will  be  made  clearly  manifest  to  the 
world  that  she  was  innocent.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore her  death,  she  talked  on  this  subject  with 
the  clergyman  who  attended  her,  and  who  is 
now  present;  and  it  is  given  me  to  declare  the 
communication  she  made  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion.'  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview ;  to  which  the  clergy- 


man listened  with  evident  astonishment.  When 
the  communication  was  finished,  he  said,  'I 
don't  know  who  this  man  is,  or  how  he  has  ob- 
tained information  on  this  subject;  but  certain 
it  is,  he  has  repeated,  word  for  word,  a  conver- 
sation I  supposed  was  known  only  to  myself 
and  the  deceased.'" 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  woman's  inno- 
cence was  proved  by  the  confession  of  the  man 
who  committed  the  crime.  The  biographer  re- 
marks, "I  have  often  heard  Friend  Hopper  re- 
late this  anecdote,  and  he  always  said  he  could 
vouch  far  the  truth  of  it  ;  and  for  several 
other  similar  things  in  the  ministry  of  his 
I  friend  Arthur." 

I  From  the  days  of  George  Fox  to  the  present 
'  time  many  supernatural  revelations  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  are  as  well  attested  as 
I  any  historical  facts  on  record.  I  will  refer  to  a 
!  few  of  them. 

|  Previous  to  the  great  fire  in  London,  which, 
in  the  year  1666,  consumed  thirteen  thousand 

!  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-nine  church  edifices, 
desolating  four  hundred  streets, — the  coming 
event  was  forseeo  and  foretold  by  several 
Friends. 

"  George  Fox,  while  imprisoned  in  Lancaster 
Castle  the  previous  year,  had  received  an  evi- 
denee  that  a  great  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hum- 
phrey Smith,  a  valued  minister  of.  the  Gospel, 
about  two  years  before  his  decease,  had  a  re-  j 
markable  vision,  in  which  he  was  shown  the  de-  j 
structioa  by  fire  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  of ) 
London.    He  saw  her  tall  buildings  fall,  and  her 
goodly  palaces  consumed,  and  none  could  quench 
the  flames  ;  he  passed  through  her  desolate  streets 
and  saw  but  few  inhabitants.    This  vision  he 
published  as  a  warning  to  the  people  about  six  l 
years  he/ore  it  was  fulfilled^  and  his  printed 
prophecy  is  still  extant  * 

|  Thomas  Forster,  a  faithful  Friend,  who  died 
in  the  year  1660,  foresaw  that  a  great  part  of 
the  city  would  be  destroyed,  and  at  his  request 
his  wife  and  family  removed  to  the  suburbs,  by 
which  means  they  escaped  the  loss  of  their 

I  goods  by  fire.f 

j  Thomas  Ibbit,  a  Friend  from  Huntingdon- 
shire, came  into  the  city  two  days  before  the 

I  fire,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  with  his 
clothes  thrown  loosely  around  him,  like  a  per- 

|  son  dressed  in  ha3te,  ran  through  the  streets 
toward  Whitehall,  proclaiming  that  the  city 
would  be  laid  waste  by  fire.  On  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  he  was  engaged  in  the 
same  way,  and  some  of  the  Friends,  being  ap- 
prehensive that  he  was  deranged,  or  under  a, 
delusion,  had  a  private  interview  with  him. 

*  The  vision  of  Humphrey  Smith  which  he  saw 
concerning  London — 1660-61. 

f  See  Piety  Promoted,  166Q,  and  Janney's  History 
of  Friends,  iL  203,  note. 
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|  He  toll  them  he  had  a  vision  of  the  fire  some 
^  time  before,  but  delayed  to  come  and  declare  it, 
j  until,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''the  fire  was  felt  in 
|i  his  own  brsom."  George  Whitehead,  one  of 
h  the  Friends  who  had  the  interview  with  T. 
J  Ibbit,  states  the  fact  in  his  work  called  Chris- 
I  tian  Progress.  It  is  also  related  in  George 
H  Fox's  Journal  and  Sewel's  History  of  Friends. 

I  will  relate  one  more  case  of  Divine  inter- 
|j  position,  which  I  take  from  the  Journal  of 
U  John  Banks.  William  Penn  writes  that  he 
jihad  known  this  Friend  for  forty-four  years,  and 
jjthat  "he  was  a  heavenly  minister  of  experi- 
:i|mental  religion,  of  a  sound  judgment  and  pious 
I  practice,  valiant  for  truth  upon  the  earth,  and 
:l  ready  to  serve  all  in  the  love  and  peace  of  the 
h  Gospel.''    He  writes  as  follows  :  "  About  this 

■  time,  a  paiu  struck  into  my  shoulder,  and 
'I  gradually  fell  down  into  my  arm  and  hand,  so 
I  that  I  was  wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  it ; 

■  the  pain  increased  both  day  and  night.  For 
three  months  I  could  neither  put  my  clothes 
on  nor  off,  and  my  arm  and  hand  began  to 
wither,  so  that  I  applied  to  some  physicians, 
but  could  get  no  cure  by  any  of  them.  At 
last,  as  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed,  in  the  night 
time,  I  saw  in  a  vision  that  I  was  with  dear 
George  Fox.  I  thought  I  said  to  him,  (  George, 
my  faith  is  such,  that  if  thou  seest  thy  way  to 
lay  thy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  my  arm  and 
hand  shall  be  whole  thronglvut.'  This  re- 
mained with  me  two  dnys  and  nights,  that  the 
thing  was  a  true  vision,  and  that  I  must  go  to 
George  Fox  ;  until  at  last,  through  much  exer- 
cise of  mind,  as  a  great  trial  of  my  faith,  I  was 
made  willing  to  go  to  him,  he  being  then  at 
Swarthmore  in  Lancashire,  where  there  was  a 
meeting  of  Friends  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week.  Sometime  after  the  meeting,  [  called 
him  aside  into  the  hall,  and  gave  him  a  relation 
of  my  dream,  showing  him  my  arm  and  hand; 
and  in  a  little  time,  we  walking  together 
silently,  he  turned  about  and  looked  upon  me, 
and  lifting  up  his  hand,  lay  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
saying,  1  The  Lord  strengthen  thee,  both  within 

..r  and  without.' 

"  I  went  to  Thomas  Lower's,  of  Marsh  Grange, 
that  night;  aud  when  I  was  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, immediately,  before  I  was  aware,  my  hand 
was  lifted  up  to  do  its  office,  which  it  could  not 
do  for  long  before.  This  struck  me  with  great 
admiration,  and  my  heart  was  broken  into  ten- 
derness before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  next  day  I 
went  home  with  my  hand  and  arm  restored  to 
its  former  use  and  strength  without  any  pain. 
The  next  time  that  George  Fox  and  I  met,  he 
laid,  *  John,  thou  mended  ;'  I  answered,  '  Yes, 

i  rery  well  in  a  little  time.'    '  Well,'  said  he, 

-    Give  God  the  glory;'  to  whom  I  was  and  still 
im  bound  in  duty  so  to  do,  for  that  and  all 

..  )ther  His  mercies  and  favors.  He  hath  all 
power  in  His  own  hand;  and  can  thereby  bring 


I  to  pass  whatsoever  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes ; 

|  who  by  the  sume  prepares  instruments  and 
makes  use  of  them  as  pleaseth  him,  who  is 
alone  worthy  of  all  praise,  honor  and  glory,  both 
now  and  forevermore.  Amen."* 

George  Fox  does  not  allude,  in  his  Journal, 
to  this  case  of  healing,  but  he  mentions  some 
other  cases,  two  of  which  in  particular  are  not 
less  remarkable.  In  answer  to  a  query  addressed 
to  him  in  Carolina  concerning  a  similar  case  of 
healing,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  glory  in  such 
things,  but  many  such  things  have  been  done 
by  the  power  of  Christ." 

Some  other  facts,  equally  remarkable  and 
well  sustained  by  testimony,  may  be  f  >und  re- 
lated in  my  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  doubtless  there  are  other  sections  of  the 
Christian  church  whose  annals  contain  similar 
evidences  of  Divine  condescension  to  the 
devoted  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindness  io  mar- 
ble. Lay  not  your  faculties  in  the  sepulchre 
of  idleness. 


THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  SEASONABLE  WORD. 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!" 
—  Piov.  xv.  23. 

This  is  a  brief  declaration  ;  and,  like  many 
others,  though  brief  it  is  full  of  instruction. 
For  if  there  is  a  time  for  everything  and  a  sea- 
son for  every  work  under  the  sun,  there  is 
specially,  we  may  believe,  the  right  time  for 
the  right  thing  and  the  due  season  for  the  good 
work.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent  its  goodness 
consists,  and  its  value  lies,  in  its  seasonable- 
ness.  It  is  not  less  true  in  a  spiritual  than  in 
a  natural  sense  that  there  is  a  time^o  sow  and 
a  time  to  plant;  and  the  wise  laborer  will 
watch  for  the  time  and  discern  the  season. 
As,  in  our  addresses  to  the  Almighty,  we  are 
not  heard  for  our  much  speaking,  so  our  testi- 
mony for  Him  will  not  on  that  ground  find  ac- 
ceptance, nor  will  our  words  gain  an  eutrance 
into  the  hearts  of  our  fellows  by  reason  of 
their  number;  but  if  they  find  a  place  there 
and  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit,  it  will  be 
because  under  the  diviue  guidance  they  have 
been  sown  in  their  "  due  season  "  and  gracious- 
ly watered  by  the  rain  of  Heaven.  There  is  a 
time  to  plant,  a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a 
time  to  speak.  May  those  who  labor  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  and  have  a  word  from  Him  ever 
seek  to  know  the  season  when  the  seed  is  not 
only  ripe  for  the  soil,  but  the  soil  prepared  for 
the  seed  ;  for  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the 
Lord.  This  is,  I  apprehend,  a  testimony  up- 
held in  an  especial  manner  by  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 

*  Journal  of  John  Banks,  Friends'  Lib.  vol.  2,  p.  24. 
and  Janney's  Hist,  of  Friends,  ii.  286. 
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pel;  that  a  divine  direction  may  be  known,  and 
should  be  experienced,  not  only  as  to  the  word 
to  be  spoken,  but  "  the  season  "  in  which  it  is 
due.  How  many  are  there  among  us  who  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  "  a  word  spoken, 
in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !" 

In  the  hour,  of  danger  the  word  of  warning, 
in  the  day  of  trouble  the  word  of  comfort  and 
counsel,  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
of  encouragement  in  the  hour  of  fainthearted- 
ness, of  faith  in  the  moment  of  weakness  and 
doubt,  of  love  and  sympathy  in  the  season  of 
adversity  and  affliction,  or  in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity the  word  of  admonition  not  to  forget 
God,  in  that  of  recreation  and  pleasure  that  we 
condemn  not  ourselves  in  that  thing  which  we 
allow.  How  good  under  every  circumstance 
and  in  every  condition  of  life  has  proved  the 
fitly  spoken  word  ;  like  a  brook  by  the  way  to 
the  weary  and  thirsty  traveller  •  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver  to  longing  eyes  and 
hungry  souls  ;  to  the  loitering  and  indifferent, 
as  goads  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  master  of 
assemblies!  Under  the  power  of  Him  who 
alone  can  touch  the  heart,  under  that  guiding 
hand  which  alone  can  build  the  city,  under  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  give  the  in- 
crease, how  good  has  proved  the  faithful,  seas- 
onable word,  though  only  a  word,  dropped  in 
brokenness  and  simplicity.  Those  who  gave 
and  those  who  received  can  alike  add  their 
Amen  to  the  declaration  of  the  wise  king,  that 
even  "  a  word,  spoken  in  due  season,  how 
good  is  it !" 

But,  then,  whilst  it  shall  often  prove  that 
literally  a  word  is  enough,  less  than  that  is  not 
enough  ;  feeling  alone  is  insufficient,  and  to 
make  it  g%od  the  word  must  be  "  spoken.'7 
How  often  have  we  been  sensible  of  another's 
weakness  and  danger,  or  been  dipped  into  sym- 
pathy with  a  brother,  and  had  our  service 
marred  by  its  incompleteness ;  the  word  was 
not  "  spoken  !"  I  believe  that  there  may  often 
be  rightly  a  concern  without  the  word;  for 
there  are  times  when  silence  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  language,  as  when  Job's  friends  "  sat 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto 
him,  fur  they  paw  that  his  grief  was  very 
great."  There  should  never  be  the  word 
spoken  without  the  concern  being  correspond- 
ingly felt.  I  cannot  describe  how  much  more 
to  be  valued,  how  much  more  effectual  is  a  lit- 
tle feeling,  though  unaccompanied  by  expres- 
sion, than  much  expression  without  the  feeling. 
Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  urge  any  to 
speak  a  word  but  under  the  fresh  and  immedi 
ate  constrainings  of  the  love  of  Christ;  but  I 
would  that  we  admonish  and  encourage  one 
another,  to  yield  to  those  gentle  constrainings 
more  readily  than  we  do;  then  would  our  feel 
ings,  I  am  persuaded,  more  frequently  find  ex- 


pression in  words,  to  our  own  peace,  the  edifi-  I 
cation  and  comfort  one  of  another,  and  the  | 
glory  of  God.  How  many,  brethren  and  fath-  I 
era,  have  been  the  seasons  allowed  to  pass  by,  1 
the  opportunities  lost,  when  from  want  of  a  J 
little  exercise  of  faith  there  has  been  no  word  1 
spoken  !  How  many  of  us  must  be  sensible  of  I 
our  shortcomings,  and  some  how  often,  when  | 
we  remember  that  it  is  written,  not  of  a  feel-  I 
ing  only,  but  of  "  a  word,  spoken,  in  due  sea- J 
son,  how  good  is  it  I" 

I  want  to  encourage  my  dear  friends  in  this  A 
matter  of  seeking  for  ability  to  speak  the  word  | 
in  season  ;  I  do  not  mean  as  an  extraordinary  I 
occurrence  or  on  exceptional  occasions,  but  as  I 
among  the  daily  duties  and  ordinary  avocations  j  the 
of  life,  what  if  I  say  more  as  a  private  than  a 
public  service.  If  to  this  any  inducement 
were  required  beyond  the  simple  fact  ot  its  be- 
ing service,  to  the  best  of  ends  and  for  the  best 
of  masters,  it  might  be  urged  that  "  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath;"  and  again,  "  he  that  is  faithful  in  the 
little  shall  be  made  ruler  over  more."  A  de- 
sire to  be  thus  found  faithful  in  the  little  will 
keep  us  near  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength, 
the  source  of  all  ability;  we  shall  remember 
His  words,  u  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
"  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you;  as  the  branch j 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in 
Me."  And  then  there  is  the  blessed  reaction  on 
our  own  spirits  ;  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  but 
it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "  He  that  soweth 
sparingly  shall  r<jap  also  sparingly,  but  he  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully." 
"  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he 
that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
So  that  on  their  own  souls'  account  as  well  as 
on  that  of  others,  shall  those  who  are  engaged 
in  their  Lord's  work  be  able  to  set  their  seals 
to  the  truth,  ancient  but  ever  new,  "  A  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it  I" 

How  good  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  inspired  pen- 
man attempts  not  the  task.  It  is  unspeakably  I 
good;  immeasurably  good  ;  for  he  who  hath  re- 
ceived becomes  the  giver,  the  listener  in  his 
turn  becomes  himself  the  speaker,  he  that 
heareth  saith,  "  Come  V  Who  of  us  is  there 
that  cannot  look  back,  as  among  the  many  in- 
strumentalities brought  to  bear  upon  our  hearts 
and  consciences,  perhaps  even  more  than  to 
the  lengthened  discourse,  to  the  simple  word 
spoken  in  due  season  by  some  humble  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  a  messt  nger  of 
good  to  our  souls  ?  How  good  ?  the  day  of 
harvest,  when  the  angels  are  the  reapers,  alone 
can  reveal.  This  is  the  time,  ours  the  work, 
of  sowing  the  seed.  The  word  spoken  is  not 
an  end,  but  a  means.    Christ  and  the  eternal 
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life  that  is  in  Him  is  the  end.  How  remark- 
able is  that  expression  of  the  Apostle*,  after  re- 
counting the  feats  of  faith  in  the  holy  men  of 
old,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday  and  to  day  and  for  ever,"  was 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  faith,  but 
"  the  end  of  their  conversation  !"  Yes,  there 
is  one  end,  whether  of  the  simplest  word  of  the 
weakest  disciple,  or  of  the  Inspired  Volume 
itself,  which,  says  the  Apostle  John  at  the 
close  of  his  Gospel  narrative,  is  "  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  niif  ht  have 
life  through  his  name."  For  this,  said  our 
Lord  himself,  "is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  So  the  word  spoken  in  due  season 
may  prove  eternally  good!  for  we  cannot  doubt 
there  are  those  now  before  the  throne  singing 
the  everlasting  song,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
full  fruition  of  bliss,  whose  feet  were  by  the 
word  spoken  in  due  season  first  turned  into  the 
path  that  leadeth  unto  life.  Therefore,  "  In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

James  Boorne. 
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Self- Sacrifice. — How  imperfectly  have 
any  of  us  apprehended,  far  less  attained,  the  i 
|pirit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  and  yet  in  its  deepest, 
widest  sense  it  is  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
NVe  are  capable  at  times  of  making  sacrifices  of 
bur  time,  our  money,  our  love  of  ease  for  the 
pake  of  our  fellow-  creatures,  or  for  that  view 
pf  Truth  we  consider  vital ;  but  the  depth  of 
that  self-abnegation  manifested  in  that  expres- 
sion of  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
moWj"  how  few  have  attained  !  Knowing,  as  he 
mid,  that  the  rite  of  water  baptism  had  in  itself 
Ipo  vitality,  and  was  to  pass  away  in  the  light  of 
[that  dispensation  he  was  sent  to  proclaim,  he 
wet  submitted  to  it,  thus  proving  by  this  act  of 
[meekness,  patience  and  love,  his  fitness  for  the 
llitle  then  conferred  upon  him  of  "  The  beloved 
Eon" 

To  apply  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice :  let  us 
lluppose  a  project  whose  object  is  so  good,  and 
I  s  so  obviously  needed,  as  to  have  enlisted  the 
l  nterest  and  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals, but  that  in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out, 
EN  ome  defects  or  supposed  defects  have  crept  in. 


It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  those  who  see 
these  defects  honestly  to  point  them  out,  but  is 
it  wise,  or  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  to 
withdraw  from  the  enterprise  because  of  them  ? 
Are  these  defects  so  important  as  to  have 
changed  entirely  the  character  of  that  which 
once  seemed  so  desirable  ?  May  we  not  con- 
tinue to  labor  with  those  who  have  the  same 
good  object  at  heart,  though  they  may  differ 
from  us  as  to  some  of  the  means  for  promoting 
it  ?  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  abandon  a 
principle  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  action  ?  Let 
us  first  be  sure  that  there  is  a  principle  involved, 
and  that  we  are  required  thus  to  advocate  it. 
There  are  tests  for  ascertaining  this  which  the 
humble  mind  desirous  of  knowing  itself  can 
always  apply. 

How  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  this  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  may  more  and  more  animate  us, 
in  our  social  intercourse,  in  our  families  and 
in  our  religious  Society.  It  is  as  far  removed 
from  a  time-serving  subtle  policy  as  disinter- 
estedness is  from  selfishness.  In  its  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  good  of  others,  its  ideal 
is  high,  but  it  is  content  to  fall  short  or  to  make 
the  least  approach  to  it,  trusting  that  others 
may  carry  it  farther.  If  defeated  for  a  time, 
it  returns  to  the  work,  hoping  for  better  success. 
It  is  patient  of  weaknesses  and  imperfections, 
proposes  the  best  plans,  but  is  willing  to  adopt 
inferior  ones,  so  that  the  good  work  goes  on. 

Next  to  the  One  in  whom  this  spirit  was  per- 
fected, the  apostle  Paul  beautifully  exempli- 
fied it ;  and  would  that  his  writings  were  more 
often  searched  for  instances  of  this,  than  for 
abstruse  doctrines.  With  what  patience,  what 
tenderness,  did  he  treat  those  who  had  just 
begun  to  have  glimpses  of  the  Truth,  but  were 
not  yet  fully  emancipated  from  the  errors  and 
vices  of  heathenism  ? 


We  insert  a  communication,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  R.,  containing-  strictures  on  the  essays 
of  T.  H.  S.,  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
our  paper,  although  toe  have  not  discovered  a 
disposition  in  T.  H.  S.  to  substitute  anything 
in  place  of  our  mode  of  silent  worship. 


N0TB. — Repeated  instances  of  failure  to  receive 
money,  represented  to  have  been  sent  me  by  mail, 
induces  me  to  advise  persons  to  send  by  check, 
draft,  or  post-office  money  order.  E.  Comly. 
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Died,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  on  the  27th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1867,  at  her  residence  near  Smith- 
held,  Ohio,  Mary  Watson,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age ; 
a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  on  the  5th  of  First  mo., 

1868,  FTannah,  widow  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  aged 
nearly  79  years. 

LECTURE  EOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

Subjpct — "  The  Law  of  Kindness  Historically  Con- 
sidered." On  Fourth- day  evening,  22d  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock,  P.  ML,  at  Ninth  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen. 


FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
First  month  21st,  1868,  at  7£  o'clock,  Lecture  by 
John  J.  White.   Subject,  "The~French  Revolution." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  remarks  of  T.  H.  S., 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  last  week,  and  those 
published  some  time  back,  and  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  he  writes  without 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  solemnity  and 
beauty  of  the  worship  of  the  Father,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Early  in  life  I  was  led  to  mingle  a  good  deal 
with  church  people,  so  called,  and  gained  much 
information  as  to  their  modes  of  worship,  and 
can  truly  say,  the  more  I  learned  of  them,  the 
deeper  grew  my  attachment  for  the  simple  sol- 
emn worship  of  our  people. 

If  ever  there  was  a  mode  that  raised  the 
heart  above  the  littleness  of  humanity, — that 
brought  in  dread  array  before  the  mental  eye 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  our  past  lives, — 
surely  it  is  found  in  the  silent  sittings  of  a 
Quaker  meeting. 

A  due  reverence  for,  and  a  proper  under- 
standing of,  the  teachings  of  tho-e  who  are 
gone,  will  beget  an  humble,  trusting  feeling, 
and  not  the  self  satisfied  and  self  righteous  one, 
incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
present  duty. 

T.  H.  8.  speaks  of  an  absence  of  indepen- 
dence of  thought  amoug  Frieods,  and  a^ks  that 
in  our  religious,  as  in  our  business  lives,  we 
should  think  more  for  ourselves.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  just  because  the  true  Quaker  does  think 
and  work  for  himself  in  spiritual  matters  that 
he  is  strong  in  the  battle  of  life. 

We  want  no  new  forms  nor  any  exercises 
introduced  iuto  our  meetings.  Individual 
faithfulness  alone  is  needed;  were  that  main- 
tained amoog  us,  we  would  indeed  be  a  bright 
and  shining  light  in  the  world,  and  as  terrible 
to  evil  doers  as  an  army  with  banners.  It  fills 
me  with  sadness  to  find  one  among  us  that 
would  change  our  mode  of  worship  and  manner 
of  doing  business  in  our  meetings.  No  body 
can  be  more  impressive  than  oar  Yearly 
Meetings,  nor  can  any  form  or  ceremony  be 
devised  that  will  add  to  their  weight  and  au- 
thority. R. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  14. 

Munich,  Nov.  2d,  1867.  ' 
Not  far  from  St.  Sebaldus'  church  is  the: 
college  that  Melanothon  founded,  and  before 
the  college  the  beautiful  statue  of  Melaucrhon, 
draped  in  a  pelis>e,  and  in  the  attitude  of  bless- 
ing with  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  a 
book.  In  the  square  are  some"  of  the  mosfe 
stately  houses  of  Nuremberg.  We  visited  the 
Germanique  Museum,  an  old  convent  full  of 
antiques  (Mediaeval,)  and  containing  a  picture, 
by  Kaulbach,  of  Otto  the  Great  opening  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent in  design,  expression,  color  and  execution. 
The  picture  is  the  representation  of  a  fact. 
We  stayed  four  or  five  days  in  Nuremberg, 
and  I  would  advise  every  European  tourist  to 
take  it  in  his  way.  Its  general  architecture  is 
interesting,  and  it  is  a  clean,  prosperous  looking 
city,  doing  honor  to  its  Protestant  culture.  On.1 
Sunday  all  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  people 
were  walking  in  the  streets  and  singing  in  their 
houses.  On  Monday  last  we  left  Nuremberg 
for  Ratisbon,  again  travelling  Franconian 
Switzerland  as  far  as  Schwandorf.  It  was  an 
interesting  looking  country,  and  I  was  sorry 
that  we  could  not  stop  aud  explore  its  grottos, 
where  are  found  antediluvian  fossils  that  are 
very  curious,  specimens  of  which  are  in  col- 
lections in  Nuremberg.  We  arrived  at  Ratis-' 
bon  at  3  o'clock,  in  a  great  rain,  and  of  course 
could  do  nothing  on  that  day;  but  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  very  pleasant,  we  visited  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  Diet  of  the  German 
Empire  sat.  from  1648  to  1804.  It  is  a  large- 
hall,  containing  a  small  table,  at  which  refresh- 
ments were  formerly  served,  and  the  old  leather 
chair  in  which  the  Emperor  sat  while  presiding 
over  the  Diet.  At  one  end  of  the  hail  was  a 
gallery  for  ladies.  I  seated  myself  in  the  Em- 
peror's chair,  and  called  on  my  imagination  for 
the  great  assembly.  A  smaller  hall,  next  to 
this,  was  called  the  Congress  of  Princes.  -This 
was  ornamented  with  tapestries,  those  on  one 
side  being  the  fourteenth  century's  work,  those 
on  the  other  the  sixteenth,  some  of  which  were 
very  beautiful  and  expressive.  Another  room 
was  Glled  with  wooden  models  of  old  mansions, 
churches  and  bridges,  of  Ratisbon  mainly,  but 
also  of  other  places.  Among  them  was  a  model 
of  the  old  clock  at  Strasburg, — so  famous.  The 
rest  of  the  party  descended  into  the  dungeons 
and  torture- rooms,  but  I  declined.  I  had 
seen  some  instruments  of  torture  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  my  imagination  is  too  vivid  for  such 
things.  The  woman  who  was  showing  them 
said,  "  But  they  will  be  used  no  more  forever," j 
as  if  to  encourage  me;  but  I  stood  at  the  out- ; 
side  door  until  the  others  came  up,  viewing  a 
fresco  of  a  tournament  on  the  building  opposite 
It  had  been  injured  by  the  weather  and  time, 
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iut  still  looked  very  spirited.    There  was  much 
nore  frescoing  in  Ratisbon  than  in  Nuremberg, 
tnd  R.  looked  old  and  ruinous,  as  [  had  ex- 
pected to  see  Nuremberg.     The  streets  are 
illed  with  beggars,  and  I  did  not  see  one  beg- 
gar in  Nuremberg.     The  market  for  fruits 
-eemed  good  ;  but  wood  was  sold  in  small  quan- 
ities,  and  women  were  carrying  it  on  their 
)acks  in  baskets,  suggesting  small  menages. 
Che  onlj  thing  that  looked  prosperous  in  Ratis- 
>on  was  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis,  which  was  formerly  the  convent  of  St. 
ilmmeran.    One  part  of  it  was  built  in  the 
eventh  century,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
estoration  about  it  and  constructions  of  later 
iate^   This  palace  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
ity,  and  its  gardens  are  where  the  ramparts 
srere  formerly.    They  are  open  at  all  hours 
very  day  to  the  public;  and  from  eleven  to 
Iwelve  every  day  the  public  are  admitted  to  the 
rallery  of  pictures  and  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
If  beautiful  modern  construction,  containing 
lix  painted  windows,  esch  of  which  consists  of 
Ibree  golden  or  silver  gothic  spires,  within 
Irhich  stands  either  a  Hebrew  prophet  or  an 
Ipostle.    Each  of  th^se  spires  is  different,  and 
Ihe  colors  of  the  garments  of  the  figures  are  of 
lurprising  splendor.    A  marble  Christ,  as  large 
Is  life,  by  Danneker,  hangs  over  the  altar.  In 
■be  middle  of  the  chapel  is  an  opening  in  the 
loor,  and  one  sees  below,  five  or  six  tombs, 
Rirrounded  by  beautiful  bronze  work.    As  a 
Ireat  favor,  we  were  allowed  to  go  down ;  and 
Ire  found  there  another  altar,  and  seats  for 
liose  attending  funeral  service.  Everything 
|)oked  new  and  perfect.    We  were  not  admit- 
lid  to  see  more  of  the  house,  but  went  into  the 
I  Id  church  of  St.  Emmeran  close  by.    This  is 
le  oldest  looking  and  most  remarkable  chmrch 
have  visited  ;  the  frescoing  is  very  florid.  In 
le  church  were  two  mummies  of  martyrs, 
hich  had  been  brought  from  Rome,  most  hor- 
.ble,  ghastly  images,   with  jewels  of  great 
ilendor  in  their  sockets  where  eyes  should  be, 
id  in  the  nostrils,  on  the  mouth,  in  the  head- 
ress,  about  the  neck,  round  the  wrists,  on  the 
set  and  on  the  dresses,  blinding  diamonds, 
ibies  and  emeralds.  It  seemed  to  me  the 'worst 
Dssible  taste, — a  skeleton  covered  with  jewels, 
amps  were  burning  and  people  were  kneeling 
afore  these  frightful   objects.     The  whole 
lurch  was  ornamented  in  every  niche  and 
>rner  with  statues  of  saints,  angels,  Mary 
other,  and  Christ  in  every  form, — a  child, 
iaring  the  cross,  crucified,  and  performing 
Bracles.    There  were  two  very  large  chapels 
led  with  funereal  monuments;  in  one  there 
emed  to  be  monuments  to  all  the  Emperors, 
eluding  one  to  M  iria  Theresa.    In  the  other 
lapel  was  a  landscape  in  wood,  with  figures  of 
ssus  Christ  and  the  sleeping  disciples  on  the 
^ount  of  Olives.    This  is  not  the  Cathedral  of 


Ratisbon  ;  that  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
has  two  most  beautiful  towers,  though  neither 
of  them  is  quite  finished.  The  beauty  of  the 
interior  consists  of  ita  painted  windows.  I  was 
present  here  at  a. silent  maps;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  a  mass,  but  it  was  a  service,  and 
every  one  seemed  very  much  wrapped  in  de- 
votion;  no  word  Was  uttered,  and  there  was  not 
even  music.  We  took  a  carriage  at  two  o'clock 
and  drove  to  the  village  of  Donaustauf,  to  see 
the  Walhalla.  We  crossed  the  Danube  and 
another  river  which  flows  into  it,  and  rode 
some  miles  through  a  rather  flat  country,  seeing 
afar  off  the  Walhalla,  or  temple  of  Germanic 
Glory,  a  building  on  the  model  of  the  Parthe- 
non, with  fifty-two  Doric  pillars.  It  is  built  on 
a  hill,  and  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  land- 
scape. When  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Don- 
austauf, we  lost  sight  of  the  temple,  and 
alighted  behind  the  hill,  which  we  ascended  by 
a  winding  path  through  the  woods,  which  path 
brought  us  quite  abruptly  upon  the  building, 
which  is  of  pure  white '  marble,  set  upon  a 
marble  underpinning.  We  approached  it  in 
such  a  way  that  we  first  surveyed  the  back  of 
it,  the  tympanum  being  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures of  Arminians  conquering  the  Roman  Va- 
rus. It  is  in  high  relief  and  superb,  (by 
Schwanthaler.)  We  then  walked  round  to  the 
front,  where  there  is  a  white  marble  staircase 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  steps  leading  from  the 
meadows  that  border  the  Danube.  It  must  be 
perfectly  magnificent  to  view  this  beautiful 
temple  from  the  Danube,  standing,  as  it  does, 
on  the  brow  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  hill,  up 
which  this  gigantic  staircase  leads.  On  the 
front  tympanum  is  another  sculpture  in  high 
relief,  representing  Germania  recovering  her 
liberty  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Our  party 
descended  the  first  flight  of  steps  in  order  to 
look  up  and  see  this  beautiful  sculpture  of 
Schwanthaler's.  We  then  went  in  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  vast  hall  of  marble.  The  length 
of  the  longitudinal  walls  is  broken  by  two  clus- 
ters of  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  balconies  at 
the  common  height  of  a  lofty  room,  where  a 
cornice  extends  all  round,  on  which  stand,  at 
intervals,  twelve  Walkyrias,  (the  warlike  vir- 
gins of  the  Northern  Mythology.)  There  are 
colossal  statues,  draped  and  colored,  that  hold 
up  the  ceiling,  which  is  blue,  in  squares,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  white  star.  Between  the 
Walkyrias,  set  in  gold  letters,  in  beautiful 
ashes  of  rose  colored  marble,  are  the  names  of 
all  heroes  and  other  eminent  men  of  Germanic 
race,  including  the  Anglo  Saxon  rulers  of  Eng- 
land who  were  eminent.  Beneath  the  cornice, 
and  extending  round  the  hall,  is  a  frieze  of 
white  marble,  in  which  is  sculptured  in  figures 
the  progress  of  the  Germanic  race,  from  the 
emigrant  wagons  and  war- chariots  of  the  first 
Germans  in  Europe,  to  the  development  of  the 
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arts  and  sciences.    Beneath  this  frieze  are 
more  than  one  hundred  busts  of  all  the  artists, 
poets,  philosophers,  heroes,  discoverers,  &c,  of 
the  Germanic  race,  whose  portraits  could  be 
obtained,  all  of  pure  white  marble;  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  the  best  execution.  There 
are  already  two  rows  of  busts  round  this  vast 
hall,  and  each  bust  is  on  a  marble  shelf,  held 
up  by  a  figure  of  some  kind  representing;  labor. 
The  groups  of  busts  are  divided  by  six  life-size 
Victories,   by   Bauch.     The  pavement  is  of 
white  marble,  with  a  mosaic  pattern  in  colored 
marbles;  it  is  so  highly  polished  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  walking  on  a  mirror.    We  were 
all  provided  with  soft  slippers,  put  on  over  our 
shoes,  so  that  instead  of  soiling  we  might  help 
to  polish  this  beautiful  floor.    At  the  back  of 
the  hall  was  a  door  which  led  by  marble  steps 
up  a  winding  way  to  the  level  of  the  cornice \ 
and  here  we  found  a  narrow  passage  way  lead- 
ing from  the  front  gallery  to  the  balconies  in 
the  pillars,  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
gallery  open  in  front,  we  had  fine  views  of  the 
hall.    Both  walls  of  this  narrow  gallery  are  of 
the  same  rose  colored  marble  that  forms  most 
of  the  walls,  and  so  highly  polished  that  the 
light  which  came  in  by  the  balconies  made  it  ap- 
pear as  if  we  were  walking  through  wide  spaces; 
and  we  were  surprised  at  touching  them  with 
our  hands.    It  is  a  most  magnificent  structure 
certainly,  and  most  magnificently  filled  with 
master-pieces  of  arf,  and   is  a  monument  of 
glory  to  the  king  who  projected  it  and  carried 
it  out.    It  cost  four  millions  of  dollars,  which 
sum  was  divided  among  the  greatest  architects, 
artists  and  most  skilful  workmen  of  Germany. 
Wagner  made  the  white  marble  frieze  of  which 
I  spoke.    A  fire  is  kept  in  the  cellar  all  win 
ter,  and  the  registers  are  cunningly  distributed, 
so  as  not  to  deform  the  building.    The  people 
who  take  care  of  it  occupy  a  dwelling  in  the 
woods  near  by.     It  is  open  every  day,  and 
beautiful  stereoscopic  and  photographic  views 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  are  for  sale  there; 
also  books  of  description  ;  but  the  name  of  every 
bust  is  cut  upon  it,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  catalogue.    It  is  lighted  from  the  top. 
In  the  village  of  Donaustauf  we  found  a  coun- 
try-seat (a  large  palace  and  gardens)  of  the 
Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  who  seems  to  be  the 
one  great  nobleman  of  Ratisbon.    On  Wednes- 
day we  left  for  Munich,  and  arrived  here  at 
night.    On  Thursday  we  walked  round  the  city 
into  Promenade  Platz,  looking  at  the  statnes; 
also  visited  our  banker,  and  read  disagreeable 
American  news.    Our  leading  politicians,  even 
of  the  Republican  party,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  not  single-minded  enough;  they  think  too 
much  of  serving  their  own  petty  interests  when 
they  should  think  only  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  Federal  Union  and  of  human  civilization, 
When  taking  the  standpoint  of  European  his- 


tory, one  looks  upon  the  advantages  that  Am 
rica  has  at  her  disposal  for  solving  the  prob 
lems  of  humanity  ;  it  is  about  as  much  as  on< 
can  bear,  to  think  of  the  narrow,  selfish  views 
and  even  of  the  innocent  ignorance  of  Ameri 
cans.  At  how  many  crises  of  history  havt 
such  great  chances  presented  themselves  if 
vain,  and  the  patriot  prophet  cried  out,  in  th 
name  of  truth  and  humanity,  which  are  the 
voice  of  God,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  tha 
ye  might  have  life  !"  When  shall  we  lean 
that  we  must  fasten  our  car  of  state  to  a  star] 
"  It  is  only  by  celestial  observations  that  tb< 
seas  of  this  world  can  be  traversed. "    E.  P.  P. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  31st  of  December,  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
the  year  of  1867. 
Another  year  has  breathed  farewell; 
And  still,  o'er  hill  and  valley,  swell 
Faint  echoes  of  his  funeral  knell. 

His  spring-time  passed  among  the  flowers; 
There  came,  to  dim  those  happy  hours, 
No  griefs,  beyond  soft  April  showers. 

And  when  the  song-birds'  merry  lays 
Proclaimed  the  sun-bright  summer  days, 
He  trod  in  manhood's  sterner  ways. 

He  bravely  reaped,  with  care  and  pain, 
Through  noontide's  beat  and  sorrow's  rain, 
To  garner  up  Life's  ripened  grain. 

Then  when  the  song  birds  southward  soared,  I 
His  toil  had  ceased,  his  sheaves  were  stored  ; 
Plenty  sat  smiling  at  his  board. 

Bat  now  when  rest  had  come  at  last, 
He  ofceu  turned  a  glance  to  cast 
Far  back  into  the  happy  Past. 

The  friends  that  cheered  youth's  sunny  day —  I 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  along  life's  way —  \ 
Were  gone.  He  asked,  "  Oh  !  where  are  they  ?" 

A  deep  chill  crept  his  spirit  o'er, 
As  from  the  forest  and  the  shore 
Came  a  sad  murmur  of  "No  more." 

And  when  the  winter  cast  its  snow 
Upon  his  head, — he  joyed  to  know 
The  end  was  near, — and  he  must  go. 

So  when  the  midnight  shadows  wave 
Round  dreary  Winter's  icy  cave, 
Time  laid  the  Old  Year  in  his  grave. 
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Purchase,  1868. 


H.  L.  F. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JERICHO. 

'Midst  the  wilderness  of  sand, 
In  Arabia's  arid  land, 

And  on  Syria's  plains — 
Where  no  other  verdure  grows, 
Springs  this  wondrous  roving  rose, 

And  a  foothold  gains. 
From  the  cleft  rock  see  it  shoot — 
In  the  trodden  path  take  root — 

Clinging  to  the  walls 
Where  the  broken  columns  say, 
Glory  all  has  passed  away 

From  proud  Tadmor's  halls. 
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Growing  where  no  dews  distil — 
Where  no  rains  the  fountains  fill, — 

God  a  way  has  planned, 
That  the  hidden  germ  may  shoot, 
And  the  plant  perfect  its  fruit 

In  thi9  barren  land. 
From  the  earth  its  roots  uptorn, 
By  the  tropic  breezes  borne 

To  the  far-off  main — 
There  the  seeds  due  moisture  find  ; 
Soon  the  sea  is  left  behind 

For  the  desert  plain. 
There  its  leaves  of  vivid  green, 
Quickly  springing  forth  are  seen, 

To  redeem  the  waste 
From  the  dreariness  that  reigns 
In  these  trackless  barren  plains, 

Wnh  no  beauty  graced. 
Tiny  desert  flower,  in  thee 
Tokens  of  God's  love  we  see, 

And  his  watchful  care  — 
Who  can  thus  dispel  the  gloom, 
Make  the  lonely  desert  bloom 

As  a  garden  f*ir. 
Where  the  tropic  blossoms  glow, 
As  amid  the  arctic  snow — 

Everywhere  we  trace 
Foot-prints  of  the  mighty  God, 
E'en  where  man  hath  seldom  trod, — 

Tokens  of  his  grace.  A.  R.  P. 

From  the  Evening  Bulletin 
THE  NEW  POLAR  CONTINENT. 

'iters  from  Capts.  Long  and  Raynor — The 
Names  Suggested — Supposed  Extent  of  the 
Land. 

rom  the  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser, Nov.  9.] 
One  of  the  most  interesting  items  that  we 
ve  learned  from  the  whalemen,  who  have 
lised  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  past  summer, 
the  discovery  of  extensive  land  iu  the  mid- 
5  of  that  ocean,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  a 
lar  Continent.    The  existence  of  this  land 
m  long  been  known,  but  owing  to  the  impassa- 
ice  barred  along  its  shores,  of  its  extent  and 
iracter  nothing  very  definite  has  been  known 
til  this  season.    Baron  Wraugell,  the  famous 
ssian  explorer,  first  communicated  to  the 
rid  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  as  he 
rned  it  from  the  Siberian  Indinns,  and  it  is 
iply  marked  on  most  Arctic  charts.  u  exten- 
e  highland."    It  should  be  stated  that  the 
-  it  summer  has  been  the  mildest  and  most 
orable  for  whaling  ever  known  by  our  oldest 
alemen.    One  master  says  that  he  did  not 
a  piece  of  ice  as  large  as  his  hand  till  he 
ched  the  Straits,  and  even  bevond  that,  up 
72  deg.,  the  sea  was  generally  free  from  float- 
ice.    The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  has 
n  exceedingly  mild,  with  southerly  winds 
vailing,  which  has  tended  to  melt  the  ice  or 
ve  it  northward.    As  a  result  of  the  favor- 
)  state  of  the  ocean  and  weather,  the  ships 
'e  gone  farther  north  this  summer  than  ever 
ore,  some  having  reached  as  high  as  latitude 
deg.  30  min. 


Captain  Long,  of  the  bark  Nile,  who  seems 
to  have  examined  the  land  most  attentively, 
having:  cruised  along  the  entire  southern  coast, 
has  drawn  a  sketch  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
quite  elevated,  and  near  the  centre  has  an  ex- 
tinct crater  cone,  which  he  estimated  to  be 
2,480  feet  high.  He  named  it  Wraogell's 
Land,  after  the  noted  Russian  explorer.  The 
west  point  he  named  Cape  Thomas,  after  the 
seaman  on  his  ship  who  discovered  it  and  the 
southeast  point  Cape  Hawaii.  The  names 
given  by  Capt.  Long  are  so  exceedingly  appro- 
priate that  we  doubt  not  Geographical  Societies 
of  Europe  and  America  will  adopt  them,  and 
call  this  land  Wrangell's  Land.  Capt.  Long 
has  prepared  for  us  an  account  of  the  interest- 
ing discovery,  which  we  insert  here: 

Honolulu,  Nov.  5,  1867. — H  M.  Whitney; 
Esq. — Sir  : — During  my  cruise  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  this  season  I  saw  land  not  laid  down  on 
any  chart  that  I  have  seen.  The  land  was  first 
seen  from  the  bark  Nile  on  the  evening  of  the 
llth  of  August,  aud  the  next  day,  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  the  ship  was  18  miles  distant  from  the 
west  point  of  the  land.  I  had  good  observa- 
tions this  day,  and  made  the  west  point  to  be 
in  latitude  70  degrees  46  minutes  north,  and 
longitude  178  degrees  30  minutes  east.  The 
lower  part  of  the  land  was  entirely  free  from 
snow  and  had  a  green  appearance,  as  if  covered 
with  vegetation.  There  was  broken  ice  between 
the  ship  and  the  land,  but  as  there  was  no  indi- 
cations of  whales,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  en- 
deavoring to  work  through  it  and  reach  the 
shore,  which  I  think  could  have  been  done 
without,  much  danger.  We  sailed  to  the  east- 
ward along  the  land  during  the  15fch  and  part 
of  the  16th,  and  in  some  places  approached  it 
as  near  as  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  16th  the  weather  was  very  clear  and 
pleasant,  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  middle 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  land.  Near  the  cen- 
tre, or  about  in  longitude  180  deg.,  there  is  a 
mountain  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  By  approximate  measurement 
I  found  it  to  be  2,480  feet  high.  I  had  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  16th,  and  made  the 
southeastern  cape,  which  I  have  named  Cape 
Hawaii,  to  be  in  latitude  70  deg.  40  min. 
north,  and  longitude  178  deg.  51  min.  west. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  this  land  extends 
northward,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  we 
could  see  ranges  of  mountains  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance ;  and  I  learn  from  Capt. 
Biven,  of  the  ship  Nautilus,  that  he  saw  land 
northwest  of  Herald  Island  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 72  deg. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
land  was  given  to  the  civilized  world  by  Lieut. 
Ferdinand  Wringell,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  who, 
I  find,  in  1840,  was  an  Admiral  in  the  same 
service.     In    his   expeditions   from  Nashne 
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Korymsk,  in  the  consecutive  years  from  1820 
to  1824,  he  obtained  information  from  the 
Tschuktschi  that  on  clear  days,  in  the  summer 
season,  they  could  see  land  north  from  Cape 
Jakan. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  land  as  we  saw 
it,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  inhabited,  as  there 
were  large  numbers  of  walrus  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  land  appeared  more  green  than  the 
main  coast  of  Asia,  and  quite  as  capable  of  sup- 
porting man  as  the  coast  from  Point  Harrow  to 
Mackenzie  river  or  the  northern  parts  of  Green- 
land, which  are  in  a  much  higher  latitude. 
There  is  a  cape  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Jakan,  which  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
On  the  summit  and  along  the  slopes  of  this 
promontory  there  is  an  immense  number  of  up- 
right and  prostrate  columns — some  having  the 
appearance  of  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks; 
some  ot  them  with  the  summit  larger  than  the 
base.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  was  rolling,  with  no  abrupt  declivi- 
ties, made  these  objects  appear  more  singular. 
They  were  not  in  one  continuous  mass,  but 
scattered  over  a  large  surface,  and  in  clusters 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  with  intervals  of 
several  hundred  yards  between  them. 

While  at  anchor  near  this  place,  Captain 
Phillips,  of  the  Monticello,  came  on  board  and 
drew  my  attention  to  a  large  black  place  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  hills,  and  said  he  thought  it 
was  coal.  We  examined  it  with  the  telescope, 
and  it  had  a  very  distinct  appearance  of  coal. 
It  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  appeared  like  a 
large  surface  which  had  been  used  as  a  deposit  for 
coal.  It  was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one-half  mile  in  breadth,  the  country  sur- 
rounding it  being  covered  with  vegetation. 
From  175  to  170  degrees  east  there  was  no  in- 
dications of  animal  life  in  the  water.  We  saw 
no  seals,  walrus,  whales,  or  animalculae  in  the 
water.  It  appeared  almost  as  blue  as  it  does 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  although 
there  was  but  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fathoms 
in  any  place  within  forty  miles  of  the  land.  I 
think  the  position  I  have  assigned  to  this  land 
will  be  found  correct,  as  Mr.  Flitner  examined 
my  chronometer  on  my  arrival,  and  found 
it  only  one  aud  a  half  miles  in  error. 

I  have  named  this  northern  land  Wrangell's 
Land,  as  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  spent  three  consecutive  years 
north  of  latitude  69  deg.,  and  demonstrated  the 
problem  of  this  open  Polar  Sea  forty  five  years 
ago,  although  others  of  much  later  date  have 
endeavored  to  claim  the  merit  of  this  discovery. 
The  west  cape  of  this  land  I  have  named  Cape 
Thomas,  from  the  man  who  first  reported  the 
land  from  the  masthead  of  my  ship,  and  the 
southeastern  cape  I  have  named  after  the  largest 
islaud  in  this  group.  As  this  report  has  been 
hurriedly  prepared,  I  would  wish  to  make  more 


extended  observations  on  the  subject,  which; 
may  be  of  benefit  to  other  cruisers  in  this  direcij 
tion,  if  you  will  allow  me  room  in  your  paper  j 
oq  some  future  occasion.    Yours,  very  truly,  ml 

Thomas  Long  ' 
The  next  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  itai 
extent.  As  near  as  we  can  learn,  after  diligent  ! 
inquiry,  no  one  landed  anywhere  ou  it,  thou^hj 
several  vessels  coasted  within  a  few  miles  of  in 
The  southern  shore  ruos  a  distance  of  about! 
100  miles  east  and  west.  How  far  it  extends] 
north  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Capt.  Biven,  while  cruising  near  Herald  Isl-I 


and,  north  latitude  71  deg.  20 
sritude  175  deg.,  and  distant 


mm.,  west  jon- 
about  80  milel 
from  the  southeast  point  of  Wrangell's  Island, 
saw  the  mountan  ranges  extending  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  it  extends  north  several 
hundred  miles.  If  so,  it  would  appear  to  be- 
of  great  extent,  perhaps  sufficient  to  be  termed 
a  continent.  By  taking  a  chart  of  the  Arctii 
Ocean,  and  marking  the  land  from  two  points 
named  above,  it  will  be  found  to  lie  about  sevl 
enty  miles  distant  from  the  Siberian  coast! 
The  straits  between  the  two  shores  are  usual™ 
blocked  with  ice,  but  this  season  they  havei 
been  quite  clear.  Capt.  Long  thinks  that  a 
propeller  might  readily  have  steamed  far  up 
north  either  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  this 
land,  and  made  full  discoveries  regarding  itl 
extent  and  character. 

The  following  letter  from  Capt.  Raynor  corJ|8'ai 
tains  some  additional  particulars  relating  to  tlM'18' 
northerly  current  past  Herald  Island,  a  circuiff 
stance  noticed  by  several  masters,  and  whi(B 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  newly  di 
covered  land  extends  some  distance  to  t 
north.  In  the  channel  north  of  Herald  Islani 
the  sea  was  clear  of  ice  as  far  north  as  the  ey 
could  reach  from  the  vessel  that  went  farthe 
into  it. 

Honolulu,  Nov.  1,  1867.— Mr.  Whitney 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  seal 
a  short  account  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  lyinftJ?'i 
in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  hitherto  b 
little  known.  This  land  has  heretofore  beei 
considered  to  be  two  islands,  one  of  which  isi  3 f 
marked  on  the  English  charts  as  Plover  Island, I  11 
which  is  laid  down  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Herald;  * 
Island.  The  other  is  simply  marked  "  extent 
sive  lands  with  high  peaks. "  On  my  lusM  a?t 
cruise  I  sailed  along  the  south  and  east  side  of  ^ 
this  island  for  a  considerable  distance  thre<n \ 
different  times,  and  once  cruised  along  the  eni  |lJc 
tire  shore,  and  by  what  I  considered  reliajjM' 
observations,  made  the  extreme  southwest  ca 
to  lie  in  north  latitude  70  deg.  50  min.,  a 
east  longitude  178  deg.  15  min.  The  souti 
east  cape  I  found  to  lie  north  latitude  71  del  Dei! 
10  min.,  and  west  longitude  176  deg.  46  mi  nip?1 
The  south  coast  appears  to  be  nearly  st:  aightj  ^ 


I 

nd,  ' 
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nth  high,  rugged  cliffs  and  entirely  barren, 
'he  northeast  coast  I  have  not  examined  to  any 
xtent,  but  it  appears  to  run  from  the  southeast 
ape  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  about 
fteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the 
orth  and  northeast.  I  learned  from  Capt. 
Jiven  that  he  traced  it  much  farther  north, 
nd  has  seen  others  who  have  traced  it  to 
torth  of  latitude  72  degrees.    I  think  there  is 

0  doubt  that  it  extends  much  farther  to  the 
orth,  and  that  there  is  another  island  to  the 
ast  of  it,  say  in  lougitude  170  degrees  west, 
nd  to  the  northwest  of  Point  Barrow,  with  a 
assage  between  it  and  the  land  I  have  just  de- 
sribed.    My  reason  for  thiuking  so  is  this: 

e  always  find  ice  to  the  south  of  the  known 
md  farther  to  the  south  than  we  do  to  the 
astward  of  it.    The  current  runs  to  the  norih- 

est,  from  one  to  three  knots  an  hour. 

In  the  longitude  of  170  degrees  west  we 
levays  find  the  ice  barrier  from  fifty  to  eighty 
liles  farther  south  than  we  do  between  that 
nd  Herald  Island,  and  there  is  always  a 
rong  eurreut  setting  to  the  northwest  between 
lese  localities,  unless  prevented  by  strong 
ortherly  gales  (for  in  such  shoal  water  as  the 
Lrctic  Ocean,  the  currents  are  changed  easily 
y  the  winds),  which  would  indicate  that  there 

1  a  p  is3  «ge  iu  that  direction  where  the  waters 
ass  between  two  bodies  of  land  that  hold  the 
;e,  the  one  known,  the  other  unknown. 

I  would  add  that  the  southwest  cape  of  the 
lland  described  above  lies  seventy-five  miles 
istant  from  the  Asiatic  or  Siberian  coast. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Raynor, 
Master  of  ship  Reindeer. 


POCKET-MONEY  FOR  FARMERS  BOYS. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  says  : 
"  How  to  raise  pocket-money  is  a  hard  ques 
ion  for  a  great  many  farmers'  sons  to  solve 


to 

rue,  some  m  ay  have  but  little  trouble  to  get 
,  providing  their  parents  are  wealthy;  but  to 
ais  class  I  shall  not  speak.  To  such  boys  as 
ke  to  earn  what  they  spend,  and  have  a  desire 
>  become  farmers,  I  will  present  a  plan  by 
hich  both  these  ends  may  be  attained  to  a 
lore  or  less  degree. 

¥  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ave  a  small  piece  of  grouud,  on  the  farm,  of 
ourse;  to  those  who  cannot  get  that,  my  plan 
all  not  be  feasible.  After  having  got  your 
and  you  are  ready  to  commence  operations 
Ul  your  spare  moments  may  be  employed  upon 
L  I  suppose  most  boys  would  know  what  to 
lant ;  but  still  a  few  hints  from  one  who  has 
ried  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  If  you  are 
ear  a  ready  market,  I  would  suggest  ear 
egetabies,  such  as  peas,  string  beans,  beets 
arly  potatoes,  etc.  ;  and  to  those  that  were  a 


distance  from  any  such  market,  pop-corn  might 
be  raised  to  advantage,  or  white  bush  beans,  as 
they  always  command  a  good  price  if  a  good 
article  ;  still  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  laud,  and  what  was  most  in  de- 
mand in  either  case.  After  planting,  do  not 
think  that  your  work  is  done  till  harvesting  ; 
but  keep  the  ground  mellow ;  hoe  your  crops 
as  often  as  you  can  ;  do  not  let  a  weed  be  seen, 
for  all  that  goes  to  nourish  the  weed  will  be 
taken  from  your  pocket.  It  will  take  you  but  a 
few  moments  a  day  to  hoe  it  over,  if  you  do  not 
have  too  much  ground,  which  would  be  worse 
than  having  none,  for  you  will  find  that  a  little 
ground  well  tilled  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
a  good  deal  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  only 
half  taken  care  of. 

"  Another  thing  you  will  find  to  be  of  great 
use  to  you  as  well  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  that 
is,  to  have  a  blank  book,  in  a  part  of  which  you 
should  set  down  the  time  of  planting,  the  kind 
of  manures  used,  and  which  gave  the  best  satis- 
faction ;  how  your  crops  stood  the  drought  or 
wet  weather,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  in  fact 
anything  which  you  might  think  would  benefit 
you  to  know  in  a  succeeding  year.  In  another 
part  of  my  book  I  would  keep  an  account  with 
my  land,  charging  it  with  the  manure,  seed  and 
labor,  and  giving  it  credit  for  its  produce.  In 
this  way  you  can  see  at  a  glance  what  crops  pay 
the  best,  and  what  manure  will  produce  the 
largest  crops.  In  keeping  your  books  for  a  few 
years  you  will  derive  much  pleasure  in  looking 
back  at  your  first  beginning  to  farm  for  your- 
self. 

"If  for  the  first  year  or  two  your  pocket- 
money  does  not  equal  your  expectation,  you 
must  not  be  discouraged,  but  remember  that 
what  does  not  go  into  your  pocket  goes  into 
your  head  in  the  shape  of  experience,  which 
will  be  of  great  use  to  you  in  future  years.  Let 
those  who  can,  try  this  ;  it  will  cost  them  noth- 
ing if  they  are  living  on  farms,  for  all  the  work 
may  be  done  at  noons,  nights,  and  early  in  the 
morning.  It  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  them,  but  also  of  profit." 


These  statements  should  have  appeared  last 
week,  in  connection  with  the  Monthly  Review 
of  the  Weather,  but  were  unavoidably  crowded 
out. — Eds. 

The  following  item,  recently  published,  must  be 
particularly  gratifying  to  every  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  The  official  report  of  interments  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  year  1867,  makes  the  whole  number  13,933. 
This  is  2,870  less  than  the  whole  number  for  1866, 
and  it  shows  an  extraordinary  degree  of  good  health. 
The  population  of  Philadelphia  is  not  less  than 
700,000.  The  death- rate  during  the  year  has,  there- 
fore, been  just  about  one  in  every  fifty  inhabitants. 
5  I  It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  moderate  rate  of  mor- 
i  I  tality  in  a  year  can  be  found  in  auy  large  city  in  the 
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world.  Philadelphia  retains  its  character  as  the 
healthiest  of  all  American  cities. 

"The  nativities  of  the  deceased  for  1867  were — ■ 
United  States,         -  10.4S9 
Foreign,        -  2,715 
Unkuown,      -----  729" 

Earthquakes  in  various  localities  at  a  distance 
were  chronicled  in  our  last  month's  report,  since 
which  time  we  have  had  reports  of  the  same  kind 
of  visitations  nearer  home.  A  Troy  paper,  of  the 
19th,  s'ates  that  during  the  day  previous  "  a  strong 
and  terrifying  convulsion  of  the  earth  had  taken 
place  in  a  region  of  country  beginning  at  Montreal, 
in  Canada  Bast,  and  Bolleville,  Canada  West,  and 
reaching  as  far  south  as  Troy  and  Albany/including 
hiro-e  portions  of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York." 
The  writer  then  names  various  places  where  it  had 
occurred,  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
shock  experienced  at  Troy.  In  some  localities 
houses  were  shaken  and  somewhat  damaged. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  exhibit  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  year  1867 
exceeded  that  of  1866  by  nearly  fifteen  inches,  while 
the  temperature  has  not  only  been  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  year  previous,  but  a  lit- 
tle below  the  average  of  the  past  seventy-eight  years 
for  the  Twelfth  month. 

The  snow  storm  of  the  12th  of  the  month  was  a  very 
severe  one,  making  unusually  good  sleighing  for  so 
early  in  the  season,  while  that  of  the  last  day  of  the 
year  extended  a  considerable  distance  south  of  us. 
At  Richmond  it  was  six  inches  deep,  while  at  Dan- 
ville and  other  more  southern  portions  of  that  State 
it  reached  a  depih  of  twelve  inches! 

The  following  table,  though  not  directly  pertain- 
ing to  the  health  of  our  city,  is  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  the  number  of  convenient,  dwellings  provided 
for  our  citizens  and  their  families,  the  more  are  their 
comforts  enhanced,  and  indirectly  cleanliness  and 
health  promoted. 

Permits  for  new  buildings  issued  during  1864,  1603 
u  a  »  "      1865,  2024 

<c  »  "  "     1866,  2753 

increased  during  1867  to        "  "  3777 

being  considerably  more  than  double  the  number 
erected  in  1864,  while  it  will  be  observed  the  in- 
crease has  been  continuous.  There  were  also  issued 
in  1867,  1306  permits  for  additions  and  alterations. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1868. 


ITEMS. 

The  Report  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commissioners, 
which  is  a  document  of  great  length  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  the  Indian  question,  is  to 
the  effect  that,  1st.  The  Indians  have  suffered  great 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  its 
white  citizens.  2d.  That  the  Indians,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  should  be  gathered  into  reserva- 
tions aside  from  the  main  routes  of  travel,  placed 
under  efficient  protection  and  control,  taught  the  in- 
dustries of  peace,  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  aided  and  instructed  in 
the  transition  from  nomadic  to  productive  pursuits, 
and  otherwise  assisted  and  directed. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  in  Missouri,  is  being 
rapidly  graded,  and  its  construction  is  pushed  for- 
ward vigorou.-ly.  Already  the  road  is  transferring 
ore  from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  St.  Louis,  whence  it 
goes  to  the  furnaces  in  the  States  farther  east. 

New  Meteorological  Instrument. — Prof.  De  la 
Rive,  of  Geueva,  Switzerland,  has  invented  an  in- 
itrument  for  determining  the  transparency  of  the  at- 


mosphere. It  consists  of  a  double  telescope  with  a 
single  eye  piece,  by  which  two  objects  at  known 
distances  may  be  compared.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
stratum  of  air  between  them  may  be  noted.  The 
inventor  thinks  that  a  measure  of  transparency  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
He  agrees  with  Pasteur,  who  supposes  that  the  light 
dry  fog  which  sometimes  intercepts  the  light  is 
caused  by  myriads  of  organic  germs  floating  near  the 
earth,  which  become  transparent  when  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  are  swept  to  the  earth  by  heavy 
rains.  Valliant,  however,  believes  that  the  haze 
sometimes  seen  in  fine  weather  is  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  for  reflected 
light,  passing  through  such  a  medium,  would  not 
give  a  distinct  impression  of  distant,  objects. 

Intercourse  with  Japan. — The  Japanese  ports  of 
Hiogo  and  Osaka  will  be  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
on  the  26th  inst.  The  Japanese  Government  agree 
tn  provide  sections  of  these  towns  for  the  residence 
of  foreigners,  and  to  furnish  them  with  streets, 
sewers,  sea  embankments,  &c.  The  Japanese  resi- 
dents in  these  sections  will  not,  however,  be  com. 
pelled  to  vacate  their  houses.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  itself  for  its  outlay  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  leases,  which  will  ®be  offered  at 
public  auction.  It  will  also  provide  warehouses  and 
cemetries.  Another  foreign  settlement  is  permitted 
on  the  west  coast,  and  a  section  of  Jeddo  will  be 
alloted  to  foreigners. 

Shoddy. — In  1813,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in 
England  to  utilize  such  waste  material  as  soft  woolen 
rags,  worn  out  carpets,  flannels,  guernsey's,  stock- 
ings, &c.  Afterwards  the  shoddy  machines  were  so 
modified  as  to  utilize  what  is  called  "  mungo,"  which 
consists  of  threadbare  broadcloths  of  floe  quality, 
and  is  brought  from  all  countries  where  such  clothes 
are  worn.  At  present,  shoddy  forms  about  one-fifth 
of  the  weight  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures of  West  Ridings.  Shoddy  and  mungo  mixed  with 
wool  are  made  into  cheap  broadcloths  and  clippings 
of  other  woolen  cloths  and  material  for  ladies'  caps 
and  mantles,  for  petershams,  pilots,  pea-jackets  and 
blankets.  They  enter  into  the  composition  of  felted 
cloth  used  for  overcoats,  carpets,  table-covers,  et<}. 
It  is  said  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
shoddy  and  mungo;  and  the  amount  consumed 
yearly  ranges  from  70,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds. 

The  Angle  op  Sixty  Degrees  — Every  mechanic 
has  at  times  observed  that  there  was  a  certain  angle, 
which,  when  given  to  the  cutting  lines  of  tools,  was 
more  effective,  and  resisted  the  action  of  the  mate- 
rial in  which  the  tools  operated  better  than  others; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a:a  effort  to  remember 
these  lines  by  the  eye,  he  has  no  guage  or  guide  to 
assist  him  in  the  production  of  the  same  angle  again. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  cutting  an- 
gle of  a  lathe-turning  tool  operates  best,  is  the  most 
effective,  and  has  the  greatest  strength,  when  formed 
with  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  ;  and  this  same 
angle,  which  in  tools  of  this  kind  may  be  called  the 
"angle  of  strength,"  can  be  formed  to  advantage  in 
all  tools  which  are  used  to  operate  in  iron  or  steel.  I 

The  angel  of  sixty  degrees  is  easily  formed,  and  aa 
easily  remembered.  To  obtain  the  proper  propor- 
tions, inscribe  a  circle,  and  in  this  circle  draw  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  points  of  which  intersect 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  this  angle  has  sixty 
degrees,  and  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  form  that  can  be 
given  to  an  iron-cutting  to<  1.  If  the  reverse  of  this 
angle,  or  an  indented  V  of  the  same  form,  be  made 
in  a  piece  of  metal,  it  will  form  a  guage  or  guide  by 
which  to  form  the  cutting  edges  of  nearly  all  the 
tools  of  the  iron-worker. — American  Artisan. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PEN1NGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  723.) 

Her  husband,  Herbert  Springett,  barrister- 
it-law,  who  died  in  1621,  was  at  his  death,  as  is 
stated  on  the  mural  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Kingmer  church, 
[n  the  sixtie  and  sixe  year  of  his  age, 

A  friend  to  virtue,  a  lover  of  learning, 
If  prudence  great,  of  justice  a  fnrtherer. 
t,edres3  he  did  the  wrongs  of  many  a  wight, 
'atherless  and  widdows  by  him  possess  their  right, 
'o  search  into  each  cause,  and  thus  end  all  strife, 
"ith  patience  great  he  spent  his  mortal  life. 

Mary  Penington  describes  her  own  religious 
feelings  as  being  at  this  time  in  a  very  unsatis- 
ied  state.  She  says  she  changed  her  ways 
tften,  going  from  one.  notion  to  another.  In 
fact,  she  went  the  whole  round  of  the  popular 
sects  of  that  day  ;  heard  their  preachers  on  all 
)ccasions ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  high  re- 
ligious professors ;  attended  their  lectures,  their 
fasts,  their  thanksgivings,  their  prayer  meeti- 
ngs ;  watched  their  private  walk  in  life,  and 
loticed  the  position  they  took  in  the  world, 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  spiritual  instruction 
[nd  seeing  the  realization  of  the  Christian  life 
f  which  she  had  been  in  quest,  she  turned 
way  heartsick,  under  the  impression  of  a  per- 
fading  empty  show  that  had  assumed  the  name 
If  religion.  At  length  she  made  up  her  mind 
|o  abandon  all  outward  forms  of  religious  wor- 
I  hip,  and  to  hold  herself  unconnected  with 
liny  section  of  Christians,  relying  on  the  ulti- 


mate fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

Having  found  no  abiding  comfort  amid  re- 
ligious professors,  she  at  length  determined  to 
try  the  gay  world.  She  says,  u  I  then  had  my 
conversation  much  among  people  of  no  religion, 
being  ashamed  to  be  counted  religious,  or  to  do 
anything  that  was  called  religious ;  and  I  began 
to  loathe  whatever  profession  of  that  sort  any 
one  made,  holding  the  professors  of  any  sort 
worse  than  the  profane,  they  boasted  so  much 
of  what  I  knew  they  had  not  attained  ;  I  hav- 
ing been  zealous  in  whatever  they  pretended  to, 
yet  could  not  find  purging  of  heart,  nor  an  an- 
swer from  the  Lord  of  acceptation.  In  this 
restless  state  I  let  in  every  sort  of  notion  that 
rose  in  that  day,  and  for  a  time  applied  myself 
to  examine  them,  and  get  out  of  them  what- 
ever good  could  be  found  ;  but  still  sorrow  and 
trouble  was  the  end  of  all.  I  was  at  length 
ready  to  conclude  that  though  the  Lord  and* 
His  Truth  were  certain,  yet  that  they  are  not 
now  made  known  to  any  upon  earth  ;  and  I  de- 
termined no  more  to  inquire  or  look  after  God, 
for  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  him.  So  for 
some  time  I  took  no  notice  of  any  religion,  but 
minded  recreation,  as  it  is  called;  and  went 
after  it  into  many  excesses  and  vanities — as> 
foolish  mirth,  carding,  dancing,  and  singing.  I 
frequented  music  assemblies,  and  made  vain  visits 
where  there  were  jovial  feastings.  I  delighted 
in  curiosities,  and  in  what  would  please  the 
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vain  mind,  and  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  eve  and 
the  pride  of  life;  frequenting  places  of  p'eas- 
ure,  where  vainly  dressed  persons  resorted  to 
show  themselves  and  to  see  others  in  the  like 
excess  of  folly;  aud  riding  about  from  place  to 
place  in  an  airy  mind.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  my  heart  was  often  sad  and  pained  be- 
yond expression." 

After  a  round  of  such  fashionable  recreations 
as  above  specified,  she  tells  us  that,  taking  with 
her  none  but  little  Guli  and  her  maid,  she 
would  often  in  disgust  forsake  for,  a  time  city 
life,  and  seek  entire  seclusion  in  the  country, 
where  she  would  give  way  to  her  feelings  of 
distress.  She  says,  "I  was  not  hurried  into 
those  follies  by  being  captivated  by  them,  but 
from  not  having  found  in  religiou  what  I  had 
sought  and  longed  after.  I  would  often  say 
within  myself,  what  are  they  all  to  me  ?  1  could 
easily  leave  all  this ;  for  it  hath  not  my  heart, 
it  is  not  my  delight,  it  bath  not  power  over  me. 
I  had  rather  serve  the  Lord,  if  I  could  indeed 
feel  and  know  that  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  Him.  One  night  in  my  country  retirement 
1  went  to  bed  very  sad  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  night  I  dreamed  I  saw  a  book  of  hiero- 
glyphics of  religion  respecting  things  to  come 
in  the  Church,  or  religious  state.  1  dreamed 
that  I  took  no  delight  at  all  in  them  ;  and  felt 
no  closing  of  my  mind  with  them,  but  turned 
away  greatly  oppressed.  It  being  evening,  I 
went  out  from  the  company  into  the  open  air, 
and  lifting  up  mine  eyes  to  the  heavens,  [  cried 
out,  '  Lord,  suffer  me  no  more  to  fall  in  with  any 
false  way,  but  show  me  the  truth.'  Immedi- 
ately I  thought  the  sky  opened,  and  a  bright 
light  like  fire  fell  upon  my  hand,  which  so 
frightened  me  that  I  awoke,  and  cried  out. 
When  my  daughter's  maid  (who  was  in  the 
chamber)  came  to  the  bedside  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  I  trembled  a  great  time 
after  I  was  awakened." 

Her  mind  having  fully  realized  the  superficial 
and  unsatisfying  character  of  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  gay  world,  her  thoughts 
again  and  again  turned  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  former  days.  She  still  clung  to  the  belief 
that  though  she  had  run  into  vanity,  she  was 
yet  under  her  Heavenly  Father's  care,  and  that 
he  who  had  made  the  blessed  promise  to  that 
state,  knew  of  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness  which  often  had  such  possession 
of  her  mind.  But  above  all  things  she  abhorred 
hypocrisy  and  religious  presumption  in  any  one, 
and  therefore  she  often  distrusted  herself,  and 
these  feelings.  She  could  not  for  a  long  time 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  was  giving  her  these  gleams  of  light  and 
trust,  and  tendering  her  heart  in  prayerful 
feeling  towards  God.  Thus  she  details  circum 
stances  that  unfold  her  state  of  mind  : — 


from  a  country-house,  I  could  not  make  my 
way  through  the  crowd  that  filled  the  street  (it 
being  the  day  whereon  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
sworn)  but  was  forced  to  go  into  a  house  till  it 
was  over.    Being  burdened  by  the  vanity  of 
their  show,  I  said  to  a  professor  that  stood  by 
me,  '  What  benefit  have  we  now  by  all  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  by  Charles  being 
kept  out  of  the  nation,  seeing  all  these  follies 
are  again  allowed  V    He  answered,  none  that 
he  knew  of,  save  the  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligion.   To  which  I  replied,  '  That  is  a  benefit 
to  you  who  have  a  religion  to  be  protected  in 
the  exercise  of,  but  it  is  none  to  me/  "  Look- 
ing back  on  that  period,  when  she  would  not 
allow  to  herself  that  she  had  any  religion  at  all, 
she  says  it  was  wonderful  to  her  to  remember 
how  she,  notwithstanding,  confided  in  the  good- 
ness and  care  of  God.    "  That  help  I  frequently 
had  from  him  whilst  in  the  most  confused  and 
disquieted  state  I  ever  knew.    Trust  in  the 
Lord  was  richly  given  me  in  that  day  when  I 
durst  not  own  myself  to  have  any  religion  I 
could  call  true;  for  if  I  were  but  taking  a  ser- 
vant, or  doing  any  outward  thing  that  much 
concerned  my  condition  in  the  world,  I  never 
feared,  but  retired,  waiting  to  see  what  the 
day  would  bring  forth,  and  as  things  were 
offered  to  me  closed  with  them  if  I  felt  my 
heart  answered  thereto."    At  this  very  time 
she  says,  "  In  anguish  of  spirit  I  could  but  cry 
to  the  Lord,  4  If  I  may  uot  come  to  thee  as  a  < 
child,  because  I  have  not  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
yet  thou  art  my  Creator;  and  as  thy  creature 
I  cannot  breathe  or  move  without  thee.  Help 
is  only  to  be  had  from  thee.    If  thou  art  inac- 
cessible in  thy  own  glory,  and  I  can  only  get 
help  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  thou  only  hast  j 
power  to  help  me,  what  am  I  to  do  V 

"  Oh  !  the  distress  I  felt  in  this  time,  having  ; 
never  dared  to  kneel  down,  as  formally  going  to  > 
prayers,  for  years,  because  I  feared  I  could  not 
call  God,  Father,  in  truth;  and  I  durst  notf 
mock  Him  as  with  a  form.  Sometimes  I  would 
be  melted  into  tears,  and  feel  an  inexpressible 
tenderness  ;  but  not  knowing  what  it  was  from, 
and  being  ready  to  misjudge  all  religion,  I 
thought  it  was  some  influence  from  the  planets 
which  governed  this  body.    But  I  durst  noU 
regard  anything    in    me  being  of   or  from  i 
God  ;  or  that  I  felt  any  influence  of  His  spirit  i 
on  my  heart.    I  was  like  the  parched  heath  forr 
want  of  rain,  and  like  the  hunted  hart  longing  ! 
for  water,  so  great  was  my  search  after  that  t 
which  I  did  not  know  was  near. 

"  In  the  condition  I  have  mentioned,  of •! 
weary  seeking  and  not  finding,  I  married  my> 
dear  husband  Isaac  Penington.  My  love  was  ■ 
drawn  to  him  because  I  found  he  saw  the  deceit  * 
of  all  mere  notions  about  religion  ;  he  lay  as  one  i 
that  refused  to  be  comforted  until  He  came  to 
One  day,  when  going  through  the  city  ■  His  temple  '  who  is  truth  and  no  lie.'  Al 
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things  that  had  only  the  cqipearance  of  religion  i 
were  very  manifest  to  him,  so  that  he  was  sick  J 
and  weary  of  show,  and  in  this  my  heart  united 
With  him,  and  a  desire  was  in  me  to  be  service- 
able to  him  in  this  desolate  condition  ;  for  he 
was  as  one  alone,  and  felt  miserable  in  the 
world.  I  gave  up  much  to  be  a  companion  to 
him.  And,  oh !  the  secret  groans  and  cries 
that  were  raised  in  me,  that  I  might  be  visited 
of  the  Lord,  and  brought  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  His  truth  and  way ;  that  my  feet  might  be 
turned  into  that  way  before  I  went  hence,  even 
if  I  never  should  take  one  step  in  it  that  would 
bring  joy  or  peace  ;  yet  that  I  might  assuredly 
know  myself  to  be  in  it,  even  if  my  time  were 
spent  in  sorrow. 

1,1 1  resolved  never  to  go  back  into  those  for- 
mal things  I  had  left,  having  found  death  and 
darkness  in  them,  but  would  rather  be  without 
a  religion  until  the  Lord  manifestly  taught  me 
one.  Many  times,  when  alone,  did  I  reason 
thus  : — '  Why  should  I  not  know  the  way  of 
Divine  life  ?  For  if  the  Lord  would  give  me 
all  in  this  world,  it  would  not  satisfy  me.' 
4  Nay,'  I  would  cry  out,  '  I  care  not  for  a  por- 
tion in  this  life  :  give  it  to  those  that  care  for 
it:  lam  miserable  with  it.  It  is  acceptance 
with  God,  of  which  I  once  had  a  sense,  that  I 
desire,  and  that  alone  can  satisfy  me/  " 

(To  be  ccn  inued.) 

See  to  it  that  we  keep  up  a  constant  acquaint- 
ance and  communion  with  God,  converse  with 
Him  daily,  and  keep  up  stated  times  for  call- 
ing upon  Him,  that  so,  ivhen  trouble  comes,  it 
may  find  the  wheels  of ,  prayer  a  going. — 
M.  Henry. 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS.* 

A  Review. 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

To  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  studying 
the  traits  of  Indian  character,  and  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  Indian  wars,  the  work  of 
Henry  A.  Boiler  will  prove  interesting.  The 
author,  during  his  long  sojourn  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Far  West,  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  study  their  character,  and  it  appears  from 
many  incidents  related  in  his  narrative,  that  he 
had  a  happy  faculty  of  gaining  their  confidence. 
He  says,  in  h  s  preface,  "  I  have  endeavored  to 
narrate  truthfully,  and  without  exaggeration, 
only  such  incidents  as  fell  under  my  personal 
observation,  and  also  to  portray  faithfully  In- 
dian life  in  its  home  aspect.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  Indian  is  being  held  up  before 
the  world  as  an  incarnate  fiend,  it  is  but  fair 
that  his  redeeming  qualities  should  likewise  be  j 

*  Among  the  Indians  ;  Eight  Years  in  the  Far  West, 
1853-1866,  embracing  sketches  of  Montana  and  Salt 
Lake.  By  Henry  A.  Boller.  Published  by  T.  Ell- 
wood  Zell,  Philada.,  1868. 


recorded.  I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  the 
years  spent  in  the  Indian  country  as  among  the 
pleasantest  of  my  life,  and  if  in  all  my  deal- 
ings with  white  men  I  had  found  the  same 
sense  of  honor  that  characterized  my  "  savage  " 
friends,  my  appreciation  of  human  nature  would 
be  much  higher. " 

In  the  5th  month,  1858,  he  took  passage  at 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Fur  Company's  steamboat 
Twilight,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  various 
trading  post3  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries.  After  passing  beyond  the  confines 
of  civilization  and  entering  the  borders  of  the 
Sioux  country,  more  than  1200  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  they  met  with  a  band  of  Yanktons 
who  had  recently  sold  a  portion  of  their  beau- 
tiful country,  Dacotah,  to  the  United  States, 
reserving  a  tract  on  which  the  Government 
bound  itself  to  establish  a  farm  and  school  for 
their  benefit.  His  first  view  of  the  natives  is 
thus  described:  "  The  white  skin  lodges,  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  green  prairie,  the  horses 
feeding  in  all  -directions,  and  the  gay  dresses 
of  the  Indians  on  the  river's  bank,  formed  a 
wild  and  picturesque  scene.  As  we  neared  the 
camp,  firing  salutes  meanwhile  from  the  cannon 
ou  board,  men,  women  and  children  flocked 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  witness  the  lauding 
of  the  "  Fire  Canoe." 

.  The  squaws,  however,  generally  remained  in 
the  background,  although  the  young  and  pretty 
ones,  with  their  cheeks  tinged  with  vermillion, 
were,  like  their  sisters  of  a  lighter  hue,  by  no 
means  averse  to  displaying  their  charms,  or 
displeased  with  the  attention  they  excited.  The 
old  ones,  on  the  contrary,  their  scant  leathern 
dresses  blackened  and  greasy  with  age  and 
dirt,  remained  completely  in  the  rear,  scolding 
almost  incessantly  at  the  dogs  and  children. 
None  of  the  squaws  of  this  band  would  have 
stood  for  types  of  that  female  beauty  which 
has  its  existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist ;  some  of  the  old  ones,  worn  out  by  age 
and  hard  work,  were  surely  fit  living  represen- 
tations of  Egyptian  mummies." 

They  were  gathered  on  the  river  bank  wait- 
ing ft-r  the  arrival  of  their  annuities,  which 
were  on  board  the  steamer,  in  charge  of  Co!. 
Redfield.  The  chiefs  and  principal  men  being 
permitted  to  come  on'  board,  a  council  was  held 
in  the  cabin,  where  the  agent,  through  his  in- 
terpreter, made  them  the  usual  address,  urging 
them  "to  love  their  enemies,  and  obey  th; 
wishes  of  their  Great  Father,  the  President." 
**  This  advice,  though  wed  meant,"  says  the  au- 
thor, '*  would  doubtless  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance." 

To  accept  the  great  Christian  doctrine  which 
requires  us  to  love  our  enemies,  must  be  a  bard 
lesson  for  an  Indian,  whose  education  has  been 
directly  the  reverse;  and  unhappily  he  has  lit- 
tle encouragement  to  practice  it,  from  the  ex- 
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ample  of  many  who  profess  to  belieye  in  the 
precepts  of  Jesus. 

After  the  annuities  and  presents  were  deliv- 
ered, the  council  concluded  with  a  feast,  con- 
sisting of  black  medicine  (coffee)  and  hard 
bread.  The  decks  were  then  cleared,  and  the 
expedition  proceeded  on  its  way. 

The  narrative  continues  :  u  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  the  Ricearees.  Unlike  the  Sioux,  i 
who  are  always  roaming,  the  Rees  have  a  per- 
manent settlement,  which  they  occupy  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  moving  away  in  the 
fall  to  some  well-timbered  point  where  there 
are  good  indications  of  game  and  abundance  of 
grass  for  their  horses.  Here,  securely  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  wintry  winds,  they  devote  them- 
selves to  the  chase,  dressing  furs,  and  drying 
meat  to  serve  them  when  hunting  becomes 
dangerous  and  difficult  from  the  breaking  rap 
of  the  rivers  and  the  forays  of  their  enemies. 
They  cultivate  large  fields  of  corn,  and  also 
pumpkins  add  squashes,  which  agreeably  vary 
their  diet  of  buffalo  meat.  These  summer 
lodges  are  large  and  covered  with  dirt,  forming 
a  great  contrast  to  the  white  conical  ones  of  the 
Sioux." 

The  Ricearees  are  described  as  savage  look- 
ing Indians  with  villainous  countenances,  which 
in 'many  cases  were  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  either  from  aecideat  or  disease.  Sore  and 
inflamed  eyes  are  very  common  among  them, 
owing  to  their  filthy  habits  and  smoky  lodges. 
Out  oa  the  prairie7  beyond  the  village,  were 
circles  of  human  skulls,  with  two  medicine 
poles  in  tbe  centre  of  each,  bearing  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit,  The  dead, 
dressed  in  their  best  garments,  are  laid  on  scaf- 
folds in  the  open  air,  and  after  they  decay  and 
fall  to  pieces,  the  skulls  are  arranged  in  circles, 
the  bones  collected  and  buried,  and  the  mounds 
surmounted  with  a  buffalo  skull. 

A  council  was  held  with  these  people,  who, 
through  their  principal  speaker,  refused,  for  a 
long  time,  to  receive  their  annuities, — the  cause 
of  their  refusal  is  not  stated  ;  but  at  length 
their  necessities,  and  the  tempting  display  of 
presents,  induced  them  to  accept  the  goods, 
which  were  put  on  shore,  and  the  expedition 
resumed  its  route. 

They  soon  reached  the  village  of  the  Min- 
netarees,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  but 
without  the  slightest  reason,  Gros  Ventres." 
The  lodges  were  precisely  like  those  of  the 
Ricearees,  and  the  village  was  built  upon  a 
commanding  bluff,  surrounded  by  a  fine  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  while  the  windings  of  the  Mis- 
souri could  be  traced  for  many  miles.  Near 
this  village  was  the  trading  post,  Fort  Atkin 
son,  where  the  narrator,  H.  A.  Roller,  made  his 
home  for  some  years.  He  continued  with  thi 
<  xpedition,  however,  until  the  steamer  reaerud 


the  highest  point  of  its  destination  tip  the 
river,  and  then,  on  its  return,  left  it  at  Fort 
Atkinson. 

Among  those  who  joined  their  company  was 
an  Indian  with  his  squaw,  evidently  on  their 
bridal  trip.  Their  attentions  to  each  other  are 
thus  described  ;  "  Our  Indian,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  the  Pipe,  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  attentions  to  his  little  squaw,  and 
never  was  lover  more  devoted  to  his  fair  mis- 
tress than  was  this  dusky  warrior  to  his  prairie 
bird.  Their  favorite  haunt  was  in  the  shade 
of  the  pilot's  house;  here  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves to  their  heart's  content,  and  derived  in- 
exhaustible amusement  from  painting  their 
swarthy  countenances  with  vermillion,  in  all 
the  variations  their  vivid  imaginations  could 
devise.  After  one  coat  of  paint  had  been  laid 
on,  they  would  mutually  admire  each  other; 
then,  upon  due  deliberation,  would  rub  ofif 
and  try  another." 

Continuing  their  course  up  the  Missouri, 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone, 
"  its  largest  tributary,"  and  whose  waters  Sow 
through  the  finest  hunting-grounds  of  the  west. 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  the 
Powder  River,  on  the  head  waters  of  which  is 
situated  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  late  Indian  massacres. 
The  encroachment  of  the  whites  on  the  Indian 
bunting-grounds  in  the  Powder  River  country 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  re- 
cent hostilities. 

Six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  the  steamer  reached  Fort  Union,  one  of 
the  principal  trading  posts  of  the  x\mericao 
Fur  Company.  From  this  point  were  annually 
dispatched  the  trading  outfits  for  the  Crow  In- 
dians on  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Biaekfeet 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

The  goods  intended  for  Fort  Campbell,  the 
Blackfeet  post,  were  transported  in  Mackinaw 
boats  a  distance  by  water  of  not  less  than  700 
miles,  "  These  boats  had  to  be  cordelled  or 
drawn  by  men  the  entire  distance,  and  the  toils 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced 
them.  The  men  chiefly  employed  by  the  fur 
companies  were  French  Canadians,  tough, 
hardy  fellows,  who  assimilate  readily  to  the 
mode  of  life  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  in  the 
Indian  country." 

"  There  are  yet  voyagers  living  who  have 
been  on  the  cordelle  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, to  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of  nearly 
3,000  miles.  The  most  incessant  and  perse- 
vering toil  was  necessary  to  stem  the  turbulent 
current,  and  the  hardy  voyagers  never  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  plunge  into  the  water,  reckless 
of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  shifting  channel  made 
it  necessary  to  cross  from  point  to  point." 

The  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  west- 
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em  rivers  greatly  facilitated  the  expeditions  of 
the  fur  traders,  reducing  the  distance  travelled 
by  the  Mackinaw  boats,  and  in  most  cases  su- 
perseding the  use  of  the  eordelle  or  towing 
line.  The  highest  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
reached  by  the  steamer  Twilight  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853  was  distant  from  St.  Louis  2,300 
miles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONSTANCY. 

Let  our  love  be  firm,  constant,  and  in- 
separable; not  coming  aud  returning,  like  the 
tide,  but  deseendiog  like  a  never- failing  river, 
ever  running  into  the  ocean  of  divine  excellency, 
passing  on  in  the  channels  of  duty  and  a  con- 
stant obedience,  and  never  ceasing  to  be  what 
it  is  till  it  comes  to  be  what  it  desires  to  be ; 
still  being  a  river  till  it  be  turned  into  sea  and 
vastness,  even  the  immensity  of  a  blessed  eter- 
nity.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

THE  FREED  MEN  OF  MISSOURI. 

Lovejoy,  Mo.,  1st  month  1st,  1868. 
To  Emmor  Comly — 

Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  for  some  time  past 
been  wanting  to  write  thee  a  few  lines,  ac- 
knowledging thy  kindness  and  generosity  in 
still  continuing  to  regularly  send  me  those  very 
acceptable  weekly  messengers  from  Philadel- 
phia, "Friends'  Intelligencer;"  but  I  have 
been  so  thoroughly  engaged,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  writing  until  this  New- Year's 
day.  When  I  inform  thee  that  I  am  not  only 
far  away  from  all  of  my  dear  relatives  and 
friends,  and  that  I  am  the  only  white  person  on 
a  plantation  of  1100  acres,  but  that  my  near- 
est white  neighbors  have  heretofore  been  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  work  in  which  I  en- 
gaged, (educating  the  freedmen,)  thou  wilt  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  thee  that  the  weekly 
visits  of  these  friendly  papers  afford  great  com- 
fort and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  deep  instruction, 
to  me,  during  my  leisure  moments;  and  I  as- 
sure thee  I  never  appreciated  the  paper  so  high- 
ly before. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Intelligencer  has  been 
and  is  the  means  of  doing  a  large  amount  of 
good  to  many  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  lo- 
cated in  isolated  positions,  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  religious  meetings,  or  of 
mingling  personally  with  Friends  ;  and  although 
I  enjoy  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  yet  I  hope 
the  desire  to  please  the  various  tastes  of  its 
readers,  will  not  induce  thee  to  allow  the  space 
usually  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  solid 
reading  matter,  to  ever  give  way  to  that  of  a 
lighter  character ;  for  the  continued  advocacy 
of  those  great,  noble,  fundamental  principles 
and  truths  which  have  ever  characterized  our 
religious  Society,  will  doubtless  cause  the  In- 
telligencer to  prove  a  real  welcome  and  useful 
yisitor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  family  circle. 


It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  "  one  half 
of  the  world  do  not  know  how  the  other  half 
live."    Although  the  mass  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Friends  have  contributed  so  generously  during 
the  few  past  years  toward  educating  and  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  the  freed- 
men of  the  South,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
they  would  extend  some  assistance  to  the  poor 
colored  people  of  this  section  of  eountry,  if  they 
only  understood  their  real  condition.  The  freed- 
men of  southern  Missouri  are  differently  situa- 
ted in  some  respects  from  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  country.    In  the  States  further 
south,  they  know  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
white  population,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  their 
openly  avowed  enemies ;   which  fact  renders 
them  cautious  and  self-reliant  in  all  their  move- 
ments, particularly  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  race;  whereas,  in  this  State,  (which 
did  not  join  with  the  others  in  going  out  of 
the  Union,)  there  is  a  large  number  of  white 
persons,  who,  by  professing  to  be  friendly  to 
the  colored  man,  often  give  him  advice  which 
he  is  ignorantly  induced  to  follow,  and  which 
proves  most  disastrous  to  hirn.    In  fact,  an  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  plot  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  this  State,  by  myself  and  others, 
which  was  gotten  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  col- 
ored people,  and  by  which  it  was  designed  to 
control  the  election  next  fall,  in  which  the  im- 
portant question  is  to  be  decided,  as  to  whether 
the  colored  man  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  thi-* 
State.    Their  plan  is,  (as  I  have  heard  it  from 
their  own  lips,)  to  deceive  the  colored  people, 
and  use  various  cunning  devices,  (such  as  treat- 
ing some  to  whiskey,  offering  others  high  wages, 
being  extra  friendly  with  all  of  them,  etc  ,) 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  with  their 
former  owners,  in  a  condition  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  degradation,  until  after  the  coming 
election  ;  and  thus  be  able  to  circulate  a  plausi- 
ble report  just  before  election  time,  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  "  niggers,"  (as  they  call 
them,)  are  remaining  in  ignorance,  living  with 
their  old  masters  just  as  they  used  to,  without 
providing  any  homes  of  their  own  ;  and  that 
they  are  therefore  not  justly  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  the  State.    However  kindly  the  colored  peo 
pie  in  these  parts  may  be  treated  for  political 
purposes,  between  now  and  the  State  election, 
yet  the  shameful  manner  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  abused  by  these  same  persons, 
since  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued, 
goes  to  show  what  the  freedmen  may  expect  if 
the  vote  is  cast  against  them  next  fall,  and  the 
State  government  falls  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  rights  of  the  freedmen 
in  this  State  can  be  properly  secured  to  them, 
but  by  promptly  educating  the  masses  of  them  ; 
inducing  families  of  them  to  settle  in  colonies, 
purchase  little  homes  of  their  own,  and  carry 
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on  various  industrial  pursuits  suited  to  their 
several  tastes  and  means  ;  thus  convincing  the 
whole  white  population  that  they  are  not  only 
worthy  of  their  freedom,  but  that  they  are  justly- 
entitled  to  a  right  to  vote. 

I  came  out  here  fourteen  months  ago,  and 
purchased  1100  acres  of  land,  which  had  been 
selected  by  an  investigating  committee  as  being 
admirably  adapted  for  settling  such  a  colony. 
I  am  now  the  only  white  person  on  the  place  ; 
I  am  boarding  with  a  very  nice,  tidy,  respecta- 
ble family  of  kind-hearted  colored  people;  and 
1  am  teaching  a  free  school  for  the  freedmen, 
on  my  own  account,  without  receiving  any  com- 
pensation from  any  source,  excepting  that  which 
proceeds  from  an  approving  conscience.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  who  have  already  located  here, 
there  are  a  great  many  poor,  but  industrious 
and  worthy  families,  who  would  like  to  move 
here  and  send  their  children  to  school,  if  they 
could  get  sufficient  employment  for  themselves 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  have  recently  been  thinking  that  there 
might  be  among  the  numerous  patrons  aDd 
readers  of  the  "  Intelligencer/'  some  persons 
who,  from  the  double  motive  of  doing  good  to 
a  poor,  suffering,  oppressed  people,  and  making 
money  for  themselves,  could  be  induced  to 
either  come  out  themselves,  or  employ  an  agent 
to  come  out  here,  and  establish  a  good  store 
and  shipping  warehouse  at  the  steamboat  land- 
ing here  at  Lovejoy,  and  to  erect  a  woollen  fac- 
tory, a  flour  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  brick  kiln,  etc., 
all,  or  any  of  which  would  afford  employment 
to  some  poor,  worthy  freedmen.  After  careful 
investigation,  I  feel  satisfied  that  either  of  the 
above  would  constitute  a  very  safe  investment 
of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  do  much  good. 
If  some  of  the  benevolent  hearted  capitalists  of 
the  North  could  have  been  here  recently,  and 
heard  some  of  the  earnest  appeals  for  employ- 
ment, from  deserving  colored  men  and  women, 
who  are  anxious  to  leave  their  old  masters,  and 
settle  here,  so  as  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  I  am  almost  sure  they  would  willingly 
devise  suitable  means  to  employ  this  class  of 
people.  Friends  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  have 
kindiy  ser,t  me  two  boxes  of  clothing,  to  dis- 
tribute especially  among  destitute  colored  wid- 
ows and  orphans;  and  truly  they  have  proven 
as  a  "  God-send  "  to  many  of  these  suffering 
creatures;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,' to 
the  credit  of  these  people,  that  many  of  them 
possess  such  a  noble  spirit,  that  they  greatly 
prefer  laboring  honorably  for  a  livelihood,  to 
begging,  or  receiving  voluntary  contributions. 

Many  of  these  people,  who  have  been  kept 
in  bondage  nearly  all  their  lives,  are  now  setting 
a  good  example,  in  various  ways,  to  the  white 
race  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

As  one  among  the  many  commendable  in 
stances  wherein  the  colored  people  are  proving 


themselves  worthy  of  their  freedom,!  must  brief- 
ly refer  to  one  noble  spirited  widow,  who  quietly 
remained  with  her  former  master,  (although  he 
had  inhumanly  abused  those  of  her  children 
who  were  not  specially  useful  to  him,)  until 
she  had  saved  enough  wages  to  purchase  a  lot 
at  Lovejoy  ;  she  then  packed  up  and  came  here 
with  her  six  children,  regardless  of  the  pro- 
testations, earnest  entreaties,  and  even  threats, 
as  to  what  the  white  tyrant  would  do,  if  she 
dared  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  that  "  —  nigger- 
school  settlement  at  Lovejoy/'  She  bought  a 
$25  lot;  rented  a  little  house  of  me  until  she  and 
her  two  older  daughters  could  erect  one  of  their 
own,  (which  they  are  about  doing  themselves,) 
and  started  her  children  off  to  school.  The  two 
older  daughters  take  turns  in  hiring  out  by 
the  month,  and  attending  school  the  alternate 
months;  while  she  works  all  day,  and  studies 
in  the  evening;  and  has  me  stop  in  and  hear  her 
recite  her  lessons  whenever  I  have  leisure  to 
do  so.  She  and  her  two  older  girls  have1  con- 
tracted to  cut  the  timber,  and  clear  off  a  piece 
I  of  land  for  me  this  winter;  which  they  are  now 
I  faithfully  working  at  between  school  hours. 
|  They  are  quite  modest,  and  physically  rather 
j  delicate  females,  and  I  do  wish  I  could  give 
them  some  employment  more  appropriate  to 
!  their  sex;  but  I  cannot  at  present. 
I  The  following  touching  incident  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  disinterested  benevolence 
possessed  by  some  of  these  colored  people.  Just 
a  week  ago  to-day,  a  most  wretched  looking 
colored  man  crawled  up  the  river  bank,  stag- 
gered up  to  the  door  of  our  cabin  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition,  and  feebly  asked  permission  to 
enter  and  get  something  to  eat;  candidly  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  for  his  boarding.  The  kind-hearted  col- 
ored man  and  wife  with  whom  I  am  boarding, 
appeared  to  take  no  nGtice  of  the  latter  an-  • 
nouncement;  but  seeing  that  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate stranger  needed  immediate  attention,  j 
they  displayed  a  true  Christian  spirit,  by  taking 
him  in,  warming  and  feeding,  and  then  tho- 
roughly washing  and  clothing  him.  From  that 
day  to  this,  they  have  given  him  the  most  de-l 
voted  attention,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
without  receiving — or  apparently  even  wishing  ; 
for — any  pecuniary  consideration  whatever  ;  but 
early  this  morning  the  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  i 
this  evening  they  decently  consigned  the  frail  I 
body  to  its  mother  earth.  The  closing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  this  dark-skinned  man,  and  the 
history  he  gave  of  himself  for  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  earthly  career,  were  truly  affecting,  and 
caused  many  tears  of  sympathy  to  flow  down  my 
cheeks,  as  well  as  others.  He  had  been  engaged  i 
as  a  boatman  on  the  Mississippi  river;  but  was 
taken  sick,  and,  while  recruiting  in  St.  Louis, , 
had  nearly  every  thing  stolen  from  him.  He 
recently  re  entered  the  steamboat  as  a  laborer  j 
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but  being  weak,  he  had  to  work  cautiously, 
which  offended  the  mate,  who  passionately 
knocked  him  down  with  a  "  sling  shot,"  and 
threw  him  overboard,  (as  being  dead,)  the 
night  before  he  arrived  at  my  place.  A  white 
passenger  who  happened  to  witness  the  per- 
formance, had  the  mate  and  watchman  both 
arrested,  tried  and  imprisoned,  (I  am  informed,) 
when  the  boat  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  They  all 
thought  the  man  was  dead  ;  but.  he  came  to, 
waded  out  of  the  water  a  few  miles  below  here, 
aad,  with  some  assistance,  succeeded  in  getting 
up  here,  to  give  a  final  account  of  himself.  His 
bodily  sufferings  were  most  intense,  and  he  was 
greatly  troubled  about  not  being  able  to  see  any 
of  his  dear  relatives,  (who  live  in  Louisiana  ;) 
but  as  the  time  approached  for  his  final  disso- 
lution, he  not  only  correctly  predicted  the  time, 
but  after  repeated,  earnest  supplications  to  the 
Tbrone  of  Grace,  all  of  his  earthly  pains,  sor- 
rows and  trials  appeared  suddenly  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  consciousness  of  a  present  Sa- 
viour ;  and  thus  during  the  last  few  hours  he 
seemed  calm,  and  peacefully  resigned  to  the 
fate  which  be  saw  clearly  pictured  before  him. 
During  all  the  week  he  was  here,  I  did  not  hear 
him  express  the  least  enmity  toward  his  cruel 

!    taskmasters,  who  had  thus  shamefully  caused 
his  death,  or  indeed  any  one  eke ;  but  I  believe 

l   he  gave  ample  evidence  that  he  had  forgiven 

!   everybody,  and  that  God  had  forgiven  him. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  to-day,  as  I  sol- 

j  emnly  gazed  upon  that  dark  body,  as  it  was  be- 

•  ing  wrapped  in  the  habiliments  of  death,  that 
r  the  refined  spirit  which  it  had  enclosed,  had 
)  been  happily  wafted  off  to  that  glorious  world 
j  where  no  distinctions  are  made  on  account  of 
j  color,  race,  or  nation. 

In  accordance  with  my  own  feelings,  and  the 
:,  suggestions  of  Col.  F.  A.  Seely,  (the  State  agent 

•  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  located  in  St.  Louis,) 
:•  I  have  recently  had  several  large  meetings  of 
j,  the  colored  people,  out  through  the  country  in 

different  directions  from  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  some  advice  and  instruction  in 
regard  to  several  matters  of  special  importance 
to  them  at  this  time.  One  of  these  meetings 
occurred  last  First  day  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  over  twenty  miles  west  of  here;  the  road 
(or  path)  to  which  was  very  rough,  crooked 
and  indistinct.  I  could  not  find  any  one  who 
knew  the  way,  except  the  two  oldest  daughters 
of  the  colored  widow  I  have  alluded  to  above. 
These  two  courageous  girls  kindly  volunteered 
to  pilot  me  out  there ;  knowing  that  our  only 
chance  was  to  walk  all  the  way,  go  without  our 
dinners,  and  have  a  raw,  blustering  atmosphere 
to  pass  through.  We  walked  out  there ;  attend- 
ed the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked 
back  home  the  following  day  ;  all  pretty  tired, 
but  well  satisfied  that  we  had  gone,  feeling,  as 
we  did,  that  some  good  had  been  accomplished 


in  a  community  which  greatly  needed  it,  and 
which  appeared  to  appreciate  the  visit. 

My  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at 
present;  nearly  all  the  pupils  appear  very  anx- 
ious to  learn,  and  are  succeeding  therein;  and 
their  general  deportment,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  is  quite  commendable. 

I  must  now  bid  thee  farewell,  remaining  thy 
well  wishing  friend, 

Wilmer,  "Walton. 


Win.  Penn's  famous  saying  should  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  Church's  banners: — "No  pain,  no 
palm;  no  thorn,  no  throne;  no  gall,  no  glory; 
no  cross,  no  crown." 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  11. 

Berlin,  7th  mo.,  1867. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  greatest 
economy  of  time,  lest  we  should  not  have 
enough  of  it  for  Switzerland  and  its  glorious 
mountains.  The  fact  is,  the  more  we  see,  the 
more  inexhaustable  does  this  great  Eastern 
world  seem  to  be  in  wonder  and  interest,  and  I 
almost  feel  afraid  sometimes,  that  we  shall 
become  so  satiated  by  the  time  we  shall  have 
finished  our  travels,  that  our  own  plain,  unfin- 
ished country  will  possess  fewer  attractions  than 
we  should  like  to  acknowledge.  We  shall 
certainly  try  to  avert  so  mortifying  a  catastrophe, 
and  I  trust  our  patriotism  will  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  success.  My  last  was  mailed  at  Han- 
over where  we  visited  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  walked  in  huge  cloth  slippers  over 
the  polished  floors  of  the  royal  palace,  which 
abounds  in  sumptuous  furniture-  and  magnificent 
pictures,  and  qui^e  astonished  us  by  its  grandeur 
and  elegance.  The  sovereign  of  this  little  king- 
dom of  Hanover  was  certainly  lodged  in  prince- 
ly style.  After  dinner  we  drove  out  to  the 
Herranhausan,  his  ex- Majesty's  summer  chat- 
eau, the  road  to  which  is  through  a  splendid 
avenue,  2000  feet  in  length,  of  four  rows  of  lin- 
dens, all  in  full  bios;  om  and  loading  the  air  with 
delicious  fragrance.  Here  were  gardens,  and 
green  houses,  and  pineries,  all  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite order;  but  it  was  sad  to  think  the  poor 
banished  King  would  probably  r»ever  enjoy 
them  again.  In  returning,  we  visited  the 
Waterloo  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Hanoverians  who  fell  on  that  field,  and  after 
a  drive  through  some  of  the  pleasantest  streets 
of  this  interesting  old  city,  were  ready  at  5.20 
for  the  cars  that  were  to  carry  us  to  Brunswick, 
distant  about  two  hours.  Our  ride  was  a  most 
charming  one,  for  though  the  country  was, 
greatly  to  our  surprise,  perfectly  flat,  it  was 
everywhere  rich  with  ripening  grain  fields,  and 
beautiful  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  wild  flowers,  beside  immea  -e 
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patches  of  brilliant  poppies,  that  are  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  for  their  oil.  On  entering 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whom 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  yet  swallowed  up,  a 
stern-looking  official  popped  his  head  into  the 
car  window  and  demanded  our  passports.  On 
entering  Berlin,  we  drove  to  the  "  Deutches 
hof,"  a  quaint  old  building  with  a  low  store 
arcade  along  the  front,  looking,  like  every  thing 
around  it,  ancient  and  venerable,  and  after 
securing  our  rooms,  went  out  for  a  short  pre- 
liminary walk,  coming  back  quite  satisfied  that 
the  old  town  of  Brunswick  was  the  quaintest 
and  strangest  looking  of  auy  of  these  old  places 
we  had  yet  fallen  upon.  In  one  of  the  open 
spaces  is  the  bronze  figure  of  a  lion,  erected 
800  years  ago,  the  real  age  of  which  is  supposed 
to  date  still  farther  back.  Next  morning  we 
visited  the  Cathedral,  built  in  1173  by  Henri 
le  Lion,  after  his  return  from  Palestine.  It  was 
once  covered  internally  with  gilding  and  fres- 
coes, but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  conceal- 
ed by  whitewash,  the  choir  alone  having  es- 
caped the  desecration  of  the  Reformers.  In 
the  crypt  beneath  are  20  or  30  coffins,  contain- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of 
Guelf;  among  them  that  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England,  covered  with  velvet  and  gold,  and  fes- 
tooned with  wreaths,  which  had  once,  how 
many  years  ago  I  know  not,  been  green.  On 
many  of  the  coffins  lay  an  engraved  picture  of 
the  occupant,  with  the  date  of  his  or  her  birth 
and  death.  It  seemed  to  bring  us  strangely 
near  to  the  great  ones  of  former  ages,  to  be  so 
surrounded  by  what  was  left  of  their  mortality. 
At  4.30  we  took  cars  for  Hartzburg,  a  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  where 
civilization  and  railroad  traveling  come  to  an 
end.  We  got  iuto  a  hotel, in  which  the  "Zimmer- 
inadchen"  was  so  intensely  Dutch  that  we  had 
some  difficalty  in  making  her  comprehend  our 
wants.  Last  summer  we  were  amused,  as  we 
got  farther  into  Deutschland,  at  the  diminished 
size  of  our  pitchers,  but  here  it  is  the  fashion  to 
have  none  at  all.  The  basins  were  left  half 
filled  with  water,  and  a  goblet  besides  ;  and  this 
was  evidently  all  that  was  considered  necessary, 
and  all  that  we  could  procure.  The  style  of  bed- 
covering,  too,  is  in  these  regions  different  from 
ours.  As  far  as  the  under  sheet,  all  was  as  it 
should  be ;  but  instead  of  an  upper  one,  we  found 
a  linen  case,  like  a  huge  pillow  case,  enclosing 
something  like  a  very  thick  comfortable,  which 
was  to  answer  for  sheet,  spread  and  everything 
else.  1  took  the  liberty,  as  it  was  a  warm  night, 
of  untying  mine  and  emptying  it  of  its  contents  ; 
the  next  night,  when  it  was  too  cool  for  that, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  covered  at 
all,  in  our  little  narrow  beds,  where  the  linen 
was  so  stiff  that  it  was  constantly  sliding  off. 
Next  day  we  went  on  to  Halleustadt.  We  had 
thought  Brunswick  strange  and  quaint  enough, 


but  this  town  "  out-herods  Herod;"  and  as  we 
passed  under  the  low,  arched  gateway  in  its  an- 
cient walls,  and  entered  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  where  almost  every  house  was  covered 
with  grotesque  carving  and  each  story  projected 
a  foot  or  two  beyond  the  one  below  it,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  entirely 
foreign  looking  and  picturesque.  In  walking 
afterwards  through  the  place,  our  first  impres- 
sions were  fully  justified,  and  we  found  that  it 
was  quite  distinguished,  as  having  preserved 
the  type  of  the  middle  ages  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Here  we  again  took  the  railroad  to 
Magdeberg,  where  we  visited  the  cathedral, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
wonderful  fortifications,  for  which  the  city  is 
celebrated.  We  afterwards  walked  through  one 
of  the  gates,  where  the  wall  (or  father  bank) 
is  100  feet  thick,  with  a  deep  moat  on  the  out- 
side. All  the  fortifications  appear  to  t%  kept  up 
with  the  greatest  care  j  indeed,  wherever  we  go, 
here  in  Prussia,  the  military  spirit  seems  to 
have  the  ascendancy,  and  things  look  very  much 
as  if  Frederick  \Yilliam  were  thinking  of  future 
conquests.  Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  Ber- 
lin, where  we  arrived  under  a  brilliant  sunset 
sky,  and  entered  the  great  Brandenberg  gate, 
and  drcve  through  the  splendid  street,  "  Unter 
der  Lindens,"  to  the  Hotel  de  Rome.  Our  first 
visit  was  to  the  palace,  which  is  more  sumptu- 
ous than  all  I  could  ever  have  imagined. 
Every  chamber  of  the  immense  suite  more 
splendid  thau  the  last.  Some  of  the  furniture  is 
of  massive  silver,  and  we  saw  several  pieces  of 
immense  size — now  only  plated — the  originals 
of  which  had  been  melted  up  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  armies. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  25,  1868. 


Erratum. — The  omission  to  accredit  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner  with  "The  Goodness  of  the 
Seasonable  Woid,"  in  our  last  issue,  was  uninten- 
iioual. 


Died,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  at  the 
residence  of  her  father  Robert  Kirby,  in  Ocean  Co., 
N.  J.,  Anna  S.,  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Kent,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age.  We  can  truly  say 
she  was  a  devoted  wife  and  an  affectionate  child  ; 
and  the  loveliness  of  her  disposition,  the  sv/eetness 
of  her  mind  and  spirit,  seemed  to  win  for  her  the 
love  of  all  with  whom  she  associated.  She  was  an 
invalid  and  sufferer  for  sixteen  months,  and  bore  her 
suffering  with  great  patience,  often  desiring,  for  the 
comfort  of  those  with  whom  she  was  nearly  related, 
to  recover,  but  was  fully  prepared  for  death.  When 
near  her  close,  she  said  to  those  around,  her  hour 
had  come;  exclaiming,  "All  is  bright,"  and  giving 
full  evidence  that  she  was  about  entering  into- eter- 
nal rest.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burying-ground  at  Arney  Town, N.J. ,  on  the  21st  ult. 
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Died,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  at  West- 
bury,  L.  I.,  Rachel  Cock,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York. 
In  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friend  the  family  and 
social  circle  in  which  she  moved  have  lost  a  valued 
member,  for  truly  may  it  be  said  of  her,  she  not  only 
possessed  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  but  that  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her. 

In  the  Society  of  Friends  she  felt  a  deep  interest, 
which  was  manifested  by  her  steady  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  in  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise  ; 
and  although  called  away  suddenly,  yet  survivors 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that  she  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  solemn  event,  and  that  her  puri- 
fied spirit  has  been  admitted  into  companionship 
with  the  "righteous  of  all  generations,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 

 ,  near  Selma,  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of 

Twelfth  month,  1867,  of  paralysis  induced  by  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  Thomasin  II.  Branson,  wife  of 
Thomas  Branson,  and  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Walker,  of  Frederic  Co.,  Va.,  in  the  57th  year  of  her 
age.  In  the  death  of  this  Friend,  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting  loses  a  valuable  elder,  and  our  So- 
2iety  an  excellent  and  useful  member.  She  attended 
he  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  17th,  and  on  her  return  | 
3ome,  before  removing  her  covering,  was  taken  with  J 
he  paralysis,  from  which  she  continued  to  sink  till  i 
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ier  close. 


She  had  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  j  and  prayer. 


A  NEW-YEAR  S  WISH  FOR  1808. 

During  the  past  few  days,  how  often  have  the 
words,  "  A  happy  new-year/;  been  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  hundreds  and  thousands  among  us  ! 
— the  gleeful  shout  of  the  little  child,  as  the 
bright  sun  of  the  opening  year  gilded  his 
whole  future  with  its  rays  of  golden  light,  and 
the  calmer,  yet  still  joyous  greeting,  as  friend 
met  friend,  in  the  home-circle,  the  street,  or 
the  mart  of  business. 

To  some,  the  words  struck  those  deeper 
chords  of  feeling  and  sad  remembrance,  whose 
only  response  was  tears,  as  the  desolate  home, 
the  vacant  seat,  the  silent  voice,  whispered  of 
bereaved  affection  and  hopes  whose  earthly 
light  was  quenched  in  darkness.  To  others, 
the  greeting  was  full  of  bright  anticipation 
and  human  joy,  with  no  shading  cloud  to  dim 
the  glowing  future.  But  again  and  again  ut- 
tered, repeated  and  echoed  through  all  our 
homes,  how  few  have  realized  their  deep  signifi- 
cance, and  from  how  few  lips  was  the  utter- 
ance a  true  expression  of  the  soul's  deep  wish 


lealth  for  about  five  years,  affecting  her  mental 
acuities,  particularly  the  memory,  of  which  she  was 
ensible;  hut  the  time  past  had  been  applied  to  lay- 
ner  up  durable  riches,  and  now  her  relatives  and 


We  use  these  common  expressions  of  our 
daily  life, — we  meet  and  part,  and  call  our- 
selves true  and  sincere, — but  how  much  of  all 


riends  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  believ-  i  tnis  intercourse  is  merely  outward,  the  forms  of 
ng  she  is  admitted  to  the  unchangeable  joy  of  the  j  a  common  politeness,  the  greetings  of  formal 
ighteous.  thus  affording  evidence  of  the  great  ad- ;  friendship,  hiding  the  deeper  soul-life,  or 
antage  of  making  the  election  of  the :  soul  complete  ;  b]indi      ug  t     hs  fc  realitie&  f     Were  our 

•  efore  the  "  golden  bowl"  of  the  intellect  be  broken.  a  j  m  '    •  *  ^      -  i 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  last  moath,  Jacob  Jackson,  in!  common  and  dai1?  intercourse  the  simple  ut- 

he  77th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Jericho  |  terances  of  the  heart,  too  pure  to  need  the 
lonthly  and  Particular  Meetings.  Seldom  do  we  j  gloss  of  mere  civilities,  too  real  to  seek  the 
ntness  the  amount  of  bodily  suffering  from  chronic 
iseases  as  was  the  lot  of  this  Friend  to  pass  through 
t  times  during  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of 
is  life,  throughout  which  he  maintained  a  quiet 
nd  cheerful  spirit,  attending  meetings  whenever 
is  health  would  permit,  and  evincing  by  fortitude 
nd  patience  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of  First 

nonth  11th,  Clifford  Smith,  in  his  69th  yenr. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  First  mo.  11th,  Caroline 

rench,  aged  11  months,  daughter  of  Charles  S.  and 
nna  B.  French,  members  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly 
eeting. 

 ,  in  Wilmington,  Del  ,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth 

lonth,  1867,  Stevenson  Croasdale,  in  the  78th  year 
f  his  age. 


RIENDS    FUEL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  POOR. 
Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next, 
econd  month  lit,  1868,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
[onthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
First  month  28th,  1868,  at  7^  o'clock,  Lecture  by 
r.  James  Tyson.    Subject, — '-Food." 

An  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Friends 
r  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Meeting-House  for  the 
idulgei  Meeting  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
onthly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Hall,  No.  1914 
oates  Street,  on  First-day,  2d  proximo,  at  3  o'clock, 
M. 


mask  of  cold  conventionalities,  how  much 
truer,  higher,  more  Christ-like  would  be  our 
lives. 

"A  happy-new  year!"  but  not  necessarily  a 
year  all  cloudless,  serene  and  joyful,  free  from 
sorrow,  care,  sickness  and  anxiety; — not  such 
is  our  wish  here  to-day.  We  wish  you,  in- 
deed, a  happy  year,  yet  should  God  take 
from  you  the  health  that  now  pulses  through 
your  veins  and  animates  you  with  life  and 
vigor,  laying  you  on  the  couch  of  weariness 
and  pain,  it  will  be  because  in  his  perfect  wis- 
dom He  knows  that  sickness  may  conduce  to 
your  soul's  truer  life  and  lead  you  nearer  to 
Him  than  days  of  painless  joy  and  ease. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year,  yet  should  sor- 
row cloud  your  sky,  and  anxiety  fill  your  heart, 
and  the  touch  of  God's  chastening  hand  rest 
heavily  on  you,  we  know  that  through  sorrow, 
rightly  met,  the  soul  is  made  more  strong, 
Christ  like,  and  enduring;  and  so  we  dare  not 
ask  to  have  the  cup  all  pass  from  you. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year,  yet  should 
riches  fade,  and  anxieties  for  the  means  of 
daily  subsistence  press  heavily  upon  you,  and 
many  sources  of  outward  enjoyment  and  ease 
be  taken  away,  yet  through  the  fading  of  the 
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earthly  treasure  may  be  revealed  the  heavenly 
riches. 

A  happy  new-year,  yet  should  those  near  and 
dear  be  called  from  your  side,  and  desolation 
fill  the  home  now  glad  with  the  music  of  happy 
voices  and  cheerful  love,  we  know  that  through 
the  earthly  partings  is  opened  a  clearer  path- 
way to  the  unseen ;  that  from  the  broken 
home  circle,  faith  lifts  the  eye  of  a  holier  trust 
to  Him  who  is  now  and  forever  the  keeper  of 
all  souls,  guiding,  leading,  guarding  all  here 
and  within  the  veil,  with  a  love  too  deep,  too 
infinite,  for  our  feeble  thought  to  fathom.  And 
so  even  through  sorrow,  a  deeper  happiness  may 
be  yours,  bearing  you  on  its  troubled  waves  to 
the  haven  of  peace  and  trust. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year ;  but  not  a  year 
all  free  from  struggle,  doubt  and  perplexity  ; 
for  through  the  doubt  faithfully  met  may  come 
a  clearer  insight  into  God's  truth  and  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  soul  to  a  higher  vision. 

And  so  in  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith  we  wish 
you  a  happy  new-year;  happy,  through  a  truer 
following  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  laying  the 
hand  in  his,  and  letting  Him  lead  you  day  by 
day,  through  joy  and  rorrow,  hope  and  fear, 
life  and  death,  even  to  the  great  Immortality. 
Happy  through  a  closer  walk  with  God, — the 
Father's  love  overshadowing  your  daily  path, 
and  his  hand  recognized  in  all  the  daily  duties 
and  joys  of  each  passing  day.  Happy — through 
a  deeper  soul-life,  conscious  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  and  realizing  more  and  more  fully  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  promise,  "  We  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  him/' 

Thus  we  wish  you  a  happy  new-year;  in 
glad  faith  that  this  life  of  the  soul  is  higher, 
deeper  and  more  real,  than  aught  of  outward 
good,  or  joy,  or  prosperity.  And  may  the 
very  God  of  Peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  infus- 
ing into  your  soul  a  deeper  earnestness,  lifting 
it  up  to  a  holier  trust,  and  keeping  it  lifted  up. 
"  Faithful  is  He  who  calleth  you,  who  also  will 
do  it."  H.  G.  M. 


Of  Aristotle  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  a 
man,  who  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself, 
came  to  him  and  made  a  very  lengthy  speech, 
and  fearing  he  wearied  the  philosopher,  begged 
his  pardon  for  having  spoken  so  long.  "  There 
is  no  occasion,"  replied  he,  "  for  an  apology, 
for  I  assure  you  I  heard  very  little  you  said ;  I 
was  all  the  while  thinking  of  something  use- 
ful." 

At  another  time,  when  one  was  relating 
something  which  he  thought  very  remarkable, 
and  thinking  the  philosopher  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  he  said,  inquired,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful ?  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  wonder  is,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  sit  still  and  not  run  away, 
so  that  I  might  not  hear  your  idle  talk." 
—  Senex. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS  ON  THE  YEARLY  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

A  party  of  the  members  of  Society  interested 
in  serious  subjects  were  quietly  conversing  a 
few  evenings  since,  when  the  Intelligencer  was 
brought  in  and  read,  and  comments  made  on 
the  variety  and  good  quality  of  its  contents. 
Amongst  these,  the  Essay  of  T.  H.  S.  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  favor,  and  as  he  writes 
with  authority  and  fairness,  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed that  his  wise  suggestions  may  have 
their  due  weight,  and  that  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  our  profession  maybe 
continued.  We  are  in  need  of  "  new  light  on 
old  subjects."  But  the  Editorial,  with  its  ex- 
tiacts  from  the  writings  of  W.  C.  W.,  in  the 
London  Friend,  in  reference  to  "  crowding  to- 
gether too  many  subjects  during  our  Yearly 
Meetings,"  roused  anew  our  sympathies  on  be- 
half of  all  those  who  have  experienced  the 
privations  and  sufferings  therein  alluded  to. 
An  unreserved  conversation  took  place,  and 
many  desires  were  expressed  that  some  change 
for  the  better  might  in  time  be  effected. 

The  pressure  of  business  during  the  annual 
gatherings  of  Society  has  for  a  long  time  been 
a  matter  of  regret  with  those  who  believe  that 
our  best  interests  have  sustained  loss  thereby; 
and  some  of  us  at  various  times  on  such  occa- 
sions could  almost  have  adopted  the  expressive 
language  given  by  the  English  Friend, — we 
have  felt  "  weak  in  body,  and  distracted  in 
mind,  with  an  oppressive  sense  that  we  were 
really  unequal  to  attending  Yearly  Meeting:." 
Those  who  thought  they  could  not  safely  accept 
the  whole  description,  freely  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  been  often  so  near  to  such 
a  state,  as  to  make  a  change  desirable ;  they 
suggested  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  Friends 
who  have  their  Yearly  Meetings  in  cities,  that 
they  make  trial  of  having  but  one  session  a  day, 
beginning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
holding  to  a  time  that  might  be  determined  by 
circumstances;  always,  nevertheless,  avoiding 
a  long  session.  The  afternoons  and  evenings 
could  then  be  devoted  to  the  matters  now  left 
with  scarcely  a  reference.  On  this  subject, 
the  remarks  of  the  English  Friend,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  separation  of  the  business  of  the 
"  inner  and  the  outer  court,"  deserve  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  Friends,,  as  promising  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  embarrassments  from  which 
we  have  suffered  under  present  regulations. 

As  matters  now  stand,  nothing  but  deep  re- 
ligious weight,  fine  mental  gifts,  accompanied 
by  much  executive  ability,  has  enabled  the 
leaders  and  principal  actors  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, wherever  situated,  to  bear  themselves 
with  good  credit,  through  the  heavy  pressure 
to  "which  they  subject  themselves,  and  also 
subject  others;  yet  year  by  year  the  same  plans 
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>f  procedure  are  carried  out,  and  no  effort 
nade  toward  an  alteration.  In  seeking  to  ac- 
:ount  for  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things, 
u  a  community  of  professed  enlightenment,  it 
ias  been  surmised  that  it  has  proceeded  from 
he  habits  of  those  engaged  in  these  disciplin- 
ary transactions.  They  have,  even  perhaps 
mconsciously  to  themselves,  taken  with  them 
Into  our  annual  solemnities  a  methodized  sys- 
em  of  business,*  and  a  habit  of  making  haste, 
which  they  have  found  to  answer  well  in  their 
private  affairs.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  danger 
overlooking  present  duties  by  adhering  too 
plosely  to  preconcerted  schemes,  we  merely 
submit  this  view,  and  leave  the  subject  open  to 
be  reflected  upon. 

I  When  we  have  spoken  of  the  prominent 
Friends  of  our  Yearly  Meetings,  we  desire  to 
be  understood  as  alluding  exclusively  to  men's 
meetings;  for  whatever  may  have  been  designed, 
br  said,  or  written  on  the  subject  of  the  equal 
right  of  the  sexes  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  facts  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  defer- 
ence with  which  they  are  treated,  in  Disciplin- 
ary affairs,  the  opinions  of  women  are  liable  to 
b,  decided  discount. 

The  writer  in  the  "  London  Friend"  is  very 
pndid  in  his  contessions.  Until  his  views 
were  presented,  we  had  not  thought  it  possible 
'that  London  Yearly  Meeting — the  supposed 
seat  of  Quakerism — and  the  Yearly  Meetings 
peld  on  the  American  Continent  possessed  in 
ipommon  so  many  points  of  resemblance,  es- 
pecially as  ten  or  twelve  days  are  said  to  be  al- 
otted  to  its  deliberations  ;  and  it  is  convened  in 
|  he  Sixth  month,  when  the  davs  are  long.  With 
[these  advantages  awaiting  them,  we  had  thought 
ifhe  Friends  engaged  in  it  must,  from  long  expe- 
rience, have  brought  every  arrangement  in  con- 
nexion with  Society  affairs  to  a  correct  admin- 
istrative status.  They,  however,  appear  to  need 
some  of  the  changes  which  we  require.  The 
[similarity  of  circumstances  which  have  been 
[klluded  to  may  be  found  nearly  represented  in 
the  following  items,  given  by  W.  C.  W.  : 

c<  We  are  driven  to  hurry  through  the  busi- 
ness." 

u  \\re  grudge  a  religious  meeting  for  the 
ikouth,  of  an  afternoon." 

J  "  A  visit  from  women  Friends  is  dreaded, 
est  thereby  the  closing  session  be  delayed;  and 

H  *  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  in  one  of  his  early  les- 
ions, expresses  instructive  opinions  upon  the  subject 
*,bf  fixed  plans  in  regard  to  future  operations.  He 
Ihought  men  ofien  neglected  present  opportunities 
mf  usefulness  thereby;  he  was  concerned  that  their 
Ininds  should  be  kept  open  to  present  impressions 
mf  duty,  which  from  preoccupation  might  be  passed 
fcver  to  "  a  more  convenient  season."  F.  W.  R.  has 
fcecome  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
■Intelligencer  by  S.  M.  Janney's  Review  of  bis  Life 
p.nd  Discourses.  We  think  the  Review  might  be 
jiontinued  to  advantage. 


"  We  have  been  obliged  to  foreclose  subjects 
purely  for  want  of  time." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pressure  borne  by 
those  who  are  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  of  our  division 
of  the  visible  church;  we  now  bring  forward 
the  last  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  as  the  most 
recent,  though  we  do  not  deem  it  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  the  amount  of  concerns  which  may  be 
introduced  and  considered  at  such  a  time. 
Friends,  of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  within 
the  compass  of  Quakerism,  led  by  impressions 
of  religious  duty,  were  present.  In  the  public 
meetings,  their  ministrations  were  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  character,  and,  so  far 
as  time  was  permitted  them  for  the  expression 
of  their  individual  concerns,  so  also  were  their 
exercises,  in  the  meetings  for  discipline;  but 
for  some  important  matters,  which  might  use- 
fully have  occupied  the  Friends  convened, 
time  was  not  offered. 

Our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  select  meeting,  which  has  only  two  sessions  ; 
the  members  thereof  have  leisure  for  all  their 
purposes.  This  meeting  occupies  the  Seventh- 
day,  which  precedes  the  First  day  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

A  public  meeting  is  also  always  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  so  that  the  time  allowed  to 
those  concerned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  is  rarely  over  three  days 
and  a  half;  wherein  all  the  certificates  and 
minutes  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
must  be  read,  all  the  Epistles  of  correspondence 
read,  and  answers  thereto  prepared,  read  and  ex- 
amined; (these  last  often  bear  inevitable  marks 
of  hasty  composition.)  All  the  Queries  must  also 
be  read,  and  the  propriety  of  the  summary  an- 
swers for  record,  considered,  as  well  as  the  other 
matters  which  usually  claim  attention.  But  to 
comprehend  what  has  been  said  of  the  pressure 
under  which  the  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  suffer,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  held 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  days  are  short, 
and  the  affairs  of  every  day  urgent.  At  the 
closing  session,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  was  read,  and  handed  to  the 
Women's  meeting  for  their  perusal;  but  as  the 
night  was  drawing  near,  it  was  too  dark  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  read,  and  the  Friends  present 
were  referred  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Men's 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, and  thus  the  meeting  closed.  No  op- 
portunity had  presented  for  those  concerned  in 
the  better  education  of  our  members  to  have  a 
meeting,  nor  until  the  annual  sessions  were  over 
had  the  friends  and  stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College  an  interview  for  the  comparison  of 
their  opinions.  Nothing  was  done  for  the 
Freedmen ;  and  those  strangers  and  our  own 
citizens  who  had  desired  a  meeting  wherein  the 
affairs  of  the  race  could  be  considered,  found 
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their  wishes  utterly  frustrated.  Other  subjects 
of  interest  connected  with,  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  passed  over  without 
notice.  Do  we  act  wisely  to  continue  our  present 
arrangements?    Let  us  reflect  on  the  subject. 

Any  account  of  the  last  Yearly  Meetiog  of 
Baltimore  would  be  incomplete  without  a  no- 
tice of  the  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
First  day  Schools,  which  was  held  in  .the  short 
intervals  between  meetings,  on  the  evening  of 
Fourth-day,  and  at  noon  the  next  day,  in  which 
matters  of  great  interest  belonging  to  the  result 
of  their  labors  were  presented.  These  First  day 
schools  promise,  should  they  continue  under 
present  auspices,  to  become  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  promul- 
gation of  its  principles  and  the  preservation  of 
its  young  people  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

Baltimore,  1st  mo.  4,  1868.  T. 


THE  UNDIVIDED  CHURCH. 

Take  a  mass  of  quicksilver,  let  it  fall  to  tl  e 
floor,  and  it  will  split  itself  into  a  vast  number 
of  distinct  gobules.  Gather  them  up,  and  put 
them  together  again,  and  they  will  coalesce 
into  one  body  as  before.  Thus  God's  elect 
below  are  sometimes  crumbled  and  distinguish- 
ed into  various  parties,  though  they  are  in  fact 
members  in  one  and  the  same  mystic  body. 
But  when  taken  up  from  the  world  and  put  to 
gether  in  heaven,  they  will  constitute  one 
glorious  undivided  Church  for  ever  and  ever. 
—  Toplacly. 

For  Friends'  Jiitelligencer. 

friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 

On  a  cold,  wintry  morning  in  Twelfth  month, 
1834,  a  poor  woman  called  at  the  residence 
of  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  stating  her  case  of  suffering,  asked  fo  raid. 
On  a  visit  to  her  home,  her  story  was  found  to 
be  true,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Friend  being 
excited  by  the  misery  which  he  there  beheld, 
he  brought  the  case  to  the  notice  of  Friends  at 
the  close  of  a  meeting  on  Fourth  day,  at.  the 
old  Cherry  Street  House.  Contributions  were 
handed  in  and  the  woman's  wants  attended  to. 

A  call  was  subsequently  issued  for  a  meeting 
of  Friends,  and  the  present  Association  was  the 
result — it  having  been  organized  First  month 
8th,  1835. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-7,  171  tons  of 
coal  and  3  and  7-12th  cords  of  wood  were  dis- 
tributed on  354  orders,  of  which  121  were 
west  of  13th  street,  153  south  of  Green  and 
east  of  13th,  and  80  north  of  Green  street. 

Of  those  relieved,  34  were  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3  in  other  Northern  States,  31  in  South- 
ern States  and  West  Indies,  71  are  indefinitely 
recorded  as  United  States  and  45  as  Americans, 
making  a  total  of  184. 

Of  156  recorded  as  of  foreign  birth,  123 
were  Irish,  12  English,  3  Scotch,  18  German; 


of  14  the  nativity  is  not  stated.  240  we< 
white,  107  colored,  and  7  color  not  recorded. 

121  were  married,  193  widows,  20  singi 
5  widowers,  15  not  properly  entered. 

As  to  age  (excepting  54  not  stated),  85  we 
between  20  and  40,  122  from  40  to  60,  83  fro i 
60  to  80,  8  between  80  and  90,  and  2  over  i 
years. 

719  children  were  entered  as  belonging 
these  families,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  th 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  1200  persons  were  ben 
fitted  in  the  distribution. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  sickness  or  i 
firmity  of  some  kind  existed. 

Any  Friend  desiring  to  contribute  to  til 
funds  can  forward  the  same  to  T.  Morris  Pero 
Treasurer,  621  Market  St.  M. 


Selected. 
RESTING  IN  GOD. 

Since  thy  Father's  arms  sustains  thee, 

Peaceful  be ; 
When  a  chastening  hand  restrains  thee, 

It  is  He. 

Know  His  love  in  full  completeness 
Fills  the  measure  of  thy  weakness  ; 
If  He  wound  thy  spirit  sore, 
Trust  Him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaining, 

In  His  hand 
Lay  whatever  things  thou  canst  not 

Understand. 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  spurneth, 
From  thy  faith  in  pity  turneth, 
Peace  thy  inmost  soul  shall  fill, 

Lying  still. 

Like  an  infant,  if  thou  thinkest 

Thou  canst  stand, 
Childlike,  proudly  pushing  back 

The  offered  hand, 
Courage  soon  will  change  to  fear, 
Strength  doth  feebleness  appear, 
In  His  love  if  thou  abide, 

He  will  guide. 

Fearest  sometimes  that  thy  Father 

Hath  forgot? 
When  the  clouds  around  thee  gather, 

Doubt  Him  not. 
Always  hath  the  daylight  broken, 
Always  hath  he  comfort  spoken, 
Better  hath  he  been  for  years, 

Than  thy  fears. 

Therefore  wbatso'er  betideth, 

Night  or  day, 
Know  His  love  for  thee  provideth 

Good  alway. 
Crown  of  sorrow  gladly  take, 
Grateful  wear  it  for  His  sake, 
Sweetly  bending  to  His  will, 

Lying  still. 

To  His  own  our  Saviour  giveth 

Daily  strength  ; 
To  each  troubled  soul  that  liveth, 

Peace  at  length. 
Weakest  lambs  have  largest  share 
Of  this  tender  Shepherd's  care; 
Ask  Him  not,  then,  when?  or  how? 

Only  bow. 
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LINES  FROM  KEBLE. 
If  in  our  daily  course,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
I    New  treasures  still  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

E    Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be 
0    As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see ; 
S    Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  care. 

We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell, 
|j    Our  neighbor  and  our  work  farewell, 
n    Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high, 

For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

j    The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask  ; 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
'1    To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Thy,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong? 

others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong, 

at  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care, 

it  we  should  ever,  weak  or  heartless  be, 

xious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  in  prayer, 

i  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  thee." 


FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  XIII. 

Another  month  has  rolled  round,  and  with 
although  attended  with  considerable  labor) 
nes  the  pleasant  task  of  furnishing  the  usual 
ipilation  for  the  information  of  Friends 
Lerally.  Amongst  other  matters,  it  will  be 
n  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  let- 
3  from  our  faithful  Teachers,  that  want  and 
titution  are  still  the  lot  of  the  Freedman  in 
je  localities. 

d  ary  A.  Taylor  writes  from  Mount  Pleas- 
,  S.  C,  and  gives  the  details  of  the  promo- 
l  she  proposes  making  after  the  holidays  are 
r,  which  she  states  will  make  "  Cornelia 
ncock's  school  almost  equal  to  her  owtLin 
abers,"  adding — "  unless  some  of  them 
re  school  we  can  have  the  same  scholars  un- 
vacation,  as  no  further  change  will  be  made. 

scholars  are  very  much  delighted  with  the 
i  of  going  into  the  '  upper  school/  The 

money  for  this  month,  was  paid  promptly 
willingly, — only  two  little  girls  failing, 

I  have  the  promise  of  getting  it  as  soon  as 
ir  father  gets  paid  for  his  cotton."  IS  umber 
pupils  in  this  school  45,  with  an  average 
iiidance  of  31. 

Jornelia  Hancock,  at  the  same  place,  says, 
his  is  the  season  when  the  moving  is  done, 

if  we  lose  a  few  scholars,  it  will  be  owing 
his  fact."  Number  of  pupils  in  this  school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  31.  Accom- 
ying  this  report,  is  a  very  interesting  letter 
u  her,  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here,  but 
ch  will  probably  be  furnished  entire  for 
Intelligencer  next  week. 
sabel  Lenair,  also  at  Mount  Pleasant,  is 

satisfactorily  filling  the  place  of  Esther 
ivks.    Indeed  her  school  shows  an  aston- 


ishing progress.  It  now  numbers  72  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  70!  Last 
month  she  had  70  pupils,  with  27  in  the  alpha- 
bet )  this  month  she  has  only  13  in  this  rudi- 
mentary branch. 

The  average  attendance  of  all  our  South  Caro- 
lina schools  is  worthy  of  especial  note,  and  is 
probably  not  to  be  exceeded  anywhere,  or  by 
any  class  of  pupils. 

Mary  K.  Perry  (late  Brosius)  located  at 
Manassas,  informs  us  that  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing her  school  had  only  been  in  operation  one 
week,  and  that  it  numbered  twenty-one  pupils. 
Her  evening  school  numbers  twelve,  and  thirty- 
two  attend  the  First-day  school,  adding—"  the 
feeling  is  very  bitter  here  j  they  have  called  me 
very  harsh  names,  and  say  if  it  had  been  some 
poor  person  from  the  South  that  had  come  here 
to  teach,  they  should  not  mind  it,  but  these 
'  Yankees '  they  could  not  bear.  They  have 
even  threatened  to  burn  the  school  house." 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes  from  Vienna, 
that  Maj.  Hines  succeeded  in  getting  the 
school-house  weatherboarded,  and  that  now  it 
is  much  more  comfortable.  In  consequence  of 
this  improvement  going  on,  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  school  were  very  much  interfered  with. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Waterford,  remarks, 
(i  My  report  for  Twelfth  mouth  varies  but  little 
from  the  preceding  month,  except  in  the  aver- 
age attendance,  which  is  less,  owing  to  the 
cold,  stormy  weather  that  prevented  some  of 
the  little  ones  getting  here.  I  have  had  but 
one  new  scholar  this  month;  he  is  worth  men- 
tioning though,  being  the  minister  stationed  on 
this  circuit,  and  whose  home  is  temporarily  in 
our  village.  I  am  expecting  quite  an  accession 
to  our  numbers  after  New  Year's,  and  have  al- 
ready entered  some  new  names.  I  only  closed 
the  school  on  Christmas  day.  and  have  had 
quite  a  good  number  in  attendance  during  the 
week." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leesburg,  alludes 
very  pleasantly  to  the  visit  of  three  or  four  of 
our  Teachers,  and  the  conference  held  at  Capt. 
Smith's,  (previously  spoken  of)  and  continues, 
"  To-morrow  I  shall  resume  my  school  with  re- 
newed vigor,  after  my  short  holiday. 

"  And  now  a  word  or  two  about  my  scholars 
and  their  Christmas  They  assembled  in  the 
school-room  on  Christmas  Eve,  where  I  had  all 
their  little  presents  spread  on  a  large  table  be- 
fore me,  while  I  personated  1  Santa  Clans  ' — 
a  very  agreeable  character,  by  the  by.  The 
children  made  a  happy  group,  and  I  wish  the 
little  folks  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  these  poor  children,  could  have  been 
present  when  the  papers  were  removed  which 
concealed  the  treasures.  In  addition  to  other 
matters,  every  one  had  a  book.  I  think  there 
were  some  happy  little  children  that  night." 

"  I  have  started  a  class  in  History,  and  one 
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in  Grammar,  aDd  they  get  along  nicely.  How 
I  shall  deplore  the  necessity  of  having  to  leave 
these  children,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
close  the  schools.  I  am  very  sure  this  place 
is  not  well  enough  reconstructed  yet  to  dismiss 
the  Bureau."  Accompanying  this  letter  is  a 
composition  of  one  of  her  "little  ones"  on 
Grammar,  commencing  with  (he  words — 
"  Grammar  is  a  great  book!"  At  some  future 
time  it  may  be  given  entire. 

PHILENA  Heald,  at  Falls  Church,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  suggestions  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  getting  the  Freeduien  to  deposit  a  small 
stipend  in  her  hands  for  the  double  purpose  of 
teaching  them  economy,  and  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
reccommended  elsewhere,  states  : — 

"  I  have  not  even  alluded  to  it,  and  have  felt 
that  I  would  rather  teach  without  pay  than  to 
ask  them,  when  they  are  struggling  as  it  were 
in  darkness. 

"  There  are  very  few  who  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  comfortably, — many  are  bare- 
foot this  cold  weather, — some  have  old  rags 
wrapped  around  their  feet — others  with  mere 
shells  of  shoes,  and  the  body  scarcely  covered  ! 
I  think  where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well,  for  it 
will  no  doubt  help  to  make  them  self-reliant 
and  self  supporting."  In  reference  to  the 
weather  she  remarks  : 

"  We  have  been  greeted  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Twelfth  month  with  four  snow  storms,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  of  snow 
have  fallen  already.  This  has  interfered  ma- 
terially with  the  size  of  the  school,  as  so  many 
"  were  not  clad  nor  shod  suitably,  and  the 
school-room  neither  warm  nor  dry  when  they 
should  arrive/'  Some  happy  hearts  beat  high 
this  Christmas  time,  as  little  black,  nimble  fin- 
gers collected  from  a  very  pretty  miniature 
Christmas  tree  of  cedar,  gifts,  handsome,  good, 
and  useful.  Oh!  how  much  sunshine  these  lit 
tie  tokens  brought  to  their  spirits.  Would 
that  you  all  could  have  seen  them,  and  realized 
how  much  they  felt  and  how  much  they  appre- 
ciated these  gifts." 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Herndon,  Ya.,  writes, 
u  I  expect  to  have  a  large  reinforcemeut  to  my 
school  the  coming  month  (tfirst) — at  least  so 
the  colored  people  inform  me.  The  First-day 
school  is  attended  by  both  parents  and  children, 
and  the  papers  sent  are  gratefully  received. 
I  closed  school  for  a  week  during  the  holidays, 
and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
of  my  co  laborers  in  the  cause.  By  previous 
arrangement,  five  of  your  teachers  met  at  the 
residence  of  Capt.  Smith,  in  Leesburg,  talked 
over  school  matters,  compared  notes,  gave  in 
our  respective  '  experiences/  and,  in  fact,  had 
a  regular  school  meeting." 

The  Captaiu  is  a  whole-souled  Union  man, 
and  of  cour.se  a  true  friend  to  the  colored  peo- 


ple. Two  of  us  made  a  visit  to  Waterford 
were  we  staid  over  First-day,  and  attended; 
Friends'  Meeting, — the  first  opportunity  I  have^ 
had  since  comiug  to  Virginia.  I  felt  it  a  great? 
privilege  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  receive 
their  kind  words  of  counsel.  Their  cordial  re-jj 
ception  reminded  me  that  I  was  indeed  amongst; 
Friends." 

The  clothes  that  have  been  sent  by  my  Ken-\ 
nett  friends  to  the  Freeduien  are  doing  much 
good.  If  they  could  have  seen  how  glad  they 
seemed  to  get  any  thing  I  had,  no  matter 
how  old,  they  would  have  felt  repaid  for  the 
trouble  they  have  takeu  to  get  up  so  valuable 
a  box.  An  old  colored  woman  that  still  resides 
with  her  former  master,  but  being  infirm  and- 
not  able  to  work,  is  entirely  neglected,  not  re- 
ceiving the  comforts  of  lile.  I  was*  enabled 
from  the  contents  of  my  box  to  send  her  a  real 
comfortable  outfit  :  and  I  know  her  heart  will 
go  up  in  silent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having 
such  kind  friends  North." 

Want  of  room  prevents  giving  in  her  owe? 
words  her  interesting  description  of  the  dis 
tribution  of  sundry  little  presents  to  the  chil: 
dren  on  Christmas  day,  which  scene  she  sayf  j" 
"  closed  with  their  singing  several  hymns, 
and  my  giving  them  a  few  words  of  advice  be- 
fore separating." 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House 
Va.,  remarks, <£  I  am  now  mourning  over  the  loss 
of  six  of  my  best  pupils,  amongst  whom  are  thd .  ■ 
Lewis  children.  Their  parents  have  concludec  lilx 
that  they  are  not  able  to  send  them  to  schoo> 
any  longer;  and  they  can  make  good  wages  bj: 
being  hired  out." 

(This  little  incident  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  idea  previously  advanced,  by  the  coain'0 
piler  of  these  summaries,  that  the  more  t"h<h m( 
"self-sustaining"  idea  obtains  amongst  thii J01 
Freedmen,  and  the  more  they  are  thrown  upor  ™ 
their  own  resources,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  labor,  and  the  less  time  they  will  have  U\ 
devote  to  educational  purposes).    She  adds. 

M  I  have  felt  very  much  discouraged  for  th<;  "e{ 
last  month,  the  weather  has   been  so  veri"1 
stormy,  which  will  account  for  the  small  aver  ^ 
age    attendance.     Sometimes    after  wadinj 
through  ice,  snow,  mud  and  rain  for  a  mile 
and    experiencing    considerable   difficulty  ii 
crossing  the  swollen  brooks,  to  find,  on  my  as 
rival,  but  few  present,  is  not  very  cheering.' 
But,  in  justice  to  them  I  must  say,  that  th 
greater  portion  live  three  or  three  and  a  hm 
miles  distant. 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs 
states  that  her  school  has  been  small,  and  on  I; 
held  during  fourteen  days  of  the  month,  paitfe 
on  account  of  the  weather,  but  more  "  becau$ 
of  my  determination  to  have  the  school-houi 
put  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  which  it  now  it 
and  I  have  a  fuller  school  than  for  some  time 
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We  are  but  twenty-eight  dollars  in  debt,  and 
[hat  money  is  in  the  Treasury  is  in  my  hand.-?, 
br  their  Treasurer  will  not  keep  it.    I  have 
pveral  adult  pupils  now,  and  the  children  iin- 
rove  more  than  they  did  last  winter." 
I  Sarah  M.  Ely,  at  Lew  insv  file,  states  that 
lie  average  attendance  for  the  Twelfth  month 
las  been  no  better  than  the  preceding,  but  re- 
parks,  "  This  is  owing  to  the  very  inclement 
eather  and  sickness  "of  some  of  my  pupils, 
lome  have  been  present  every  day,  and  my 
eart  has  been  cheered  by  their  progress  in 
ieir  studies  and  their  good  conduct."    It  ap- 
ears  the  "  Bureau  "  has  assisted  the  Freed- 
len  to  put  up  a  building  for  both  church  and 
chool  purposes,  at  Lanyley,  about  ten  miles 
is  tan  t,  and  the  hope  of  setting  a  Teacher  for 
hat  school  has  deterred  some  from  entering  at 
urs.    Sarah  also  speaks  of  the  pleasant  ming- 
ng  of   the  Teachers,   (alluded  to  more  at 
3ngth  in  the  letter  from  Frances  E.  Gauze), 
dding,  '•  I  feel  it  was  good  for  us.' 

In  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  condition  of 
jur  educational  field  of  labor  as  follows : 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia  contain  864  pupils 
U-277  of  whom  read,  294  write,  220  are  in 
\rithmetic,  with  but  15  in  the  alphabet. 

Three  schools  in  South  Carolina  number  149 
upils,  of  whom  131  read,  1V2  write,  92  are  in 
rithmetic,  with  but  13  in  the  alphabet. 

Of  the  entire  total  of  513  pupils,  there  are 
nly  2S  in  the  alphabet,  while  454  are  between 
ax  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Philadelphia,  First  month,  1863.    J.  M.  E. 


A  PLEA  FOR  YOUTHFUL  ENTHUSIASM. 

Think  how,  without  a  friend  like  St.  Paul 
jo  throw  his  mantle  over  him,  Timothy's  own 
nodesty  would  have  silenced  him,  and  his 
|oung  enthusiam  might  have  been  withered  by 
lidicule  or  asperity  !  From  this  instance  we 
Ire  enabled  to  draw  a  lesson  for  all  ages, 
jrhere  are  few  periods  in  lile  more  critical  than 
Jhat  which  in  sensibilities  and  strong  feeling 
[begin  to  develop  themselves  in  young  people. 
Ifhe  question  is  about  to  be  decided  whether 
'what  is  at  present  merely  romantic  feeling  is  to 
[become  generous  devotion,  and  to  end  by  ma- 
luring  into  self  denial,  or  whether  it  is  to  re- 
laain  only  a  sickly  sentiment,  and,  by  reaction, 
llegenerate  into  a  bitter  and  a  sneering  tone. 
IflLnd  there  are,  perhaps,  few  countries  in  which 
■he  danger  is  so  great,  and  so  much  to  be 
[fcuarded  against,  as  here  in  England.  Nowhere 
Ms  feeling  met  with  so  little  sympathy  as  here 
I— nowhere  do  young  persons  learn  so  soon  the 
fashionable  tone  of  strongly  admiring  nothing 
I— wondering  at  nothing— reverencing  nothing 
I— and  nowhere  does  a  young  man  so  easily  fall 
I  nto  the  habit  of  laughing  at  his  own  best  and 
Ipurest  feelings.  And  this  was  a  danger  which 
line  Apostle  Paul  knew  well,  and  eould  not 


overlook.    He  foresaw  the  risk  of  paralyzing 
that  young  and  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  Timo- 
thy by  the  party  spirit  of  Corinth,  by  the  fear 
of  the  world's  laugh,  or  by  the  recoil  with 
which  a  young  man,  dreading  to  be  despised, 
hides  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  himself,  and 
consequently  becomes  hard  and  commonplace. 
In  earlier  days  Apollos  himself  ran  the  same 
risk.    He  set  out  preaching  all  the  truth  that  he 
knew  enthusiastically.    It  was  very  poor  truth, 
lamentably  incomplete,  embracing  only  John's 
baptism,  that  is,  the    doctrine  which  John 
taught.    Had  the  Christians  met  him  with 
sneers,  had  they  said,  <(  This  young  upstart 
does  not  preach  the  Gospel,"  there  would  have 
been  either  a  great  teacher  blighted,  or  else  a 
strong    mind    embittered    into  defiance  and 
heresy.    But  from  this  he  was  delivered  by  the 
love  and  prudence  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who, 
we  read,  [l  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
They  made  allowances  ;  they  did  not  laugh  at 
his  imperfections,  nor  dampen  his  enthusiasm  ; 
they    united    him    with    themselves;  they 
strengthened    what  was  weak — they  lopped 
away  what  was  luxuriant;  they  directed  rightly 
what  was  energetic.    Happy  the  man  who  has 
been  true  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth,  and  has 
been  strong  enough  to  work  out  in  real  life  the 
plan  which    pleased    his  childish    thought ! 
Happy  he  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  first  en- 
thusiasm, but  looks  back  to  it  with  natural 
piety,  as  to  the  parent  of  what  is  he  now  !  But 
for  one  of  whom  this  is  true — how  many  are 
there  whom  the  experience  of  life  has  soured 
and  rendered  commonplace  !    How  many  who 
were  once  touched  by  the  sunlight  of  hope 
have  grown  cold;  settled  down  into  selfishness, 
or  have  become  mere  domestic  men,  stifled  in 
wealth  or  lost  in  pleasure  ! 

Above  all  things,  therefore,  let  us  beware  of 
that  cold,  supercilious  tone  which  blights  what 
is  generous,  and  affects  to  disbelieve  all  that  is 
disinterested  and  unworldly.  Let  us  guard 
against  the  Mephistopheles  spirit,  which  lores 
and  reverences  nothing.—/7.  W.  Robertson. 


FAITH  WORKING  BY  LOVE. 

All  true  and  lively  faith  begets  love;  and 
thus,  that  heavenly  light  is  the  vehicle  of  heat. 
And  as,  by  this  means,  true  faith  has  a  tendency 
to  the  practice  of  obedience,  so  all  true  obe- 
dience depends  upon  faith,  and  flows  from  it. 
But  it  also  proceeds  from  love,  because  faith 
first  produces  love,  and  then  works  by  it.  All 
knowledge  of  mysteries  is  vain  and  of  no  value, 
unless  it  have  an  influence  upon  the  affections, 
and  thereby,  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 
The  luminaries  of  heaven  are  placed  on  high  ; 
but  they  are  so  placed,  that  they  may  shine, 
and  perform  their  periods;  for  the  benefit  of 
ihb  earth. — Leighton. 
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For  the  Children. 
THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BIRD. 

As  I  was  retiring  from  the  dinner-table  of  a 
friend  in  the  country,  one  bright  sunny  day 
last  Autumn,  as  I  cast  my  eye  through  the  bow- 
window,  my  attentiou  was  attracted  by  a  little 
brown  bird,  sitting  on  the  ground  near  a  mir- 
ror, which  the  coachman  had  brought  from 
the  city  that  morning,  and  left  leaning 
against  the  wing  of  the  house.  A  group  of 
friends  and  children  immediately  gathered 
around  to  look  at  birdie,  and  with  one  voice  we 
said  it  had  received  an  injury,  and  could  not 
fly;  but  the  next  moment  we  found  ourselves 
mistaken,  for  it  took  wing,  and  was  off.  Very 
soon,  however,  it  returned,  taking  its  position 
before  the  mirror  ;  and  by  its  movements  we 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  watching  its  own 
reflection  in  the  ^lass — mistaking  it  for  a  foe. 
It  gazed  a  moment,  moved  its  head  toward  one 
side,  then  toward  the  other  ;  raised  its  feathers, 
stepped  back  a  little—the  reflection,  of  course, 
making  the  same  defiant  movements — and  then, 
with  all  its  power,  rushed  forward  to  strike  its 
foe.  The  force  with  which  it  struck  the  mir- 
ror, of  course,  sent  it  backward.  Recovering 
its  position,  it  would  resume  the  same  position 
and  go  through  the  same  belligerent  movements 
till  exhausted.  Then  it  would  fly  away  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  On  returning,  it  would 
repeat  the  same,  till  again  exhausted,  but  with 
little  variation.  Sometimes,  before  flying 
away  to  recruit,  it  would  step  behind  the  glass, 
as  if  looking  for  its  foe  there.  The  bird  was 
left  undisturbed  by  the  family,  though  it  was 
closely  watched  till  sunset.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  absent  five  minutes  at  any  one  time. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  family  assembled 
in  the  dining-room,  the  first  inquiry  was  for 
the  bird.  The  mirror  having  been  left  in  its 
position,  we  found  the  bird  at  his  post,  appar- 
ently with  the  motto  in  his  mind,  "  Never 
give  up."  The  same  defiant  spirit,  the  same 
belligerent  evolutions  were  acted  out,  with  but 
a  few  minutes'  recess,  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  mirror  was  removed. 

As  I  watched  the  little  bird's  movements, 
and  saw  its  persistent,  unforgiving  spirit,  I 
thought  how  much  this  is  like  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  too  many  human  beings  both  of  larger 
and  smaller  growth  !  How  many,  like  birdie, 
are  fighting  shadows  or  imaginary  enemies! 
How  many  think  they  have  defeated  an  enemy, 
when  if,  like  the  bird,  they  will  look  behind 
that  which  caused  the  shadow,  they  will  find 
that  there  was  no  enemy  to  defeat! — Christian 
Treasury, 

Every  tear  that  is  shed  j  every  groan  that  is 
heaved ;  every  loss  that  is  sustained :  every 
moment  of  suffering  that  is  endured;  every  dis- 
appointmeut  that  is  borne  with  patience  and 


resignation,  will  not  only  be  followed  by  in 
effable  felicity,  but  will  prepare  the  soul  for  it: 
enjoyment,  and  add  something  to  its  weight  anc 
its  lustre.  To  believe  this,  to  live  in  hope  o 
it,  and  by  this  hope  to  be  sustained  undei 
present  sufferings,  is  the  work  of  faith. — J.  A 
James. 


ITEMS. 

The  Senate  has  declined  to  concur  in  Edwin  M 
Stanton's  removal  from  the  War  Department,  and  hd 
has  accordingly  gone  back  to  his  place. 

From  the  South,  accounts  have  been  received  01  " 
the  way  in  which  the  Peabody  EiueationalFund  i £ i 
being  managed.    Dr.  Sears,  the  General  Agent,  id  I 
visiting  all  the  Southern  States,  studying  the  bes1! 
way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  popular  education  by 
the  use  of  the  fund,  and  explaining  to  the  profess- 
ors, teachers  and  people  the  purpose  he  has  in  view 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.—  II 
Tne  fund,  though  large,  is  too  small  to  establish  i 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  S  jutb,  and  will  therefore 
be  used  for  aiding  and  encouraging  local  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  of  Trustees  propose  that  whereven 
the  citizens  of  any  town  or  city  subscribe  tour  thou- J 
sand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  free  schools,  they 
will  subscribe  one  thousand  dollars,  or  any  othen 
sum  in  the  same  proportion.    By  this  means  thai 
Peabody  Fund  will  be  a  coniinual  resource  for  the  I 
encouragement  of  local  efforts.    As  a  further  meansi 
of  rendering  the  common  schools  efficient,  especia.  J 
encouragement  and  liberal  aid  will  be  given  to  Nor- 
mal schools  in  each  State. 

A  Boston  newspaper  mentions  a  very  delicate,  in--; 
genious  and  beautiful  machine,  which  has  recently? 
been  constructed.    This  machine  will  take  a  portiora 
of  a  tree,  after  it  has  been  cut  the  right  length  ancc  ^ 
width,  and  shave  it  up  into  thin  ribbons  as  wide  a$j 
a  roll  of  house  paper,  making  one  hundred  or  one  I 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  inch.    These  rolls  of  woool 'c 
are  placed  on  walls  by  paper  hangers  with  paste  ancjo 
brush,  precisely  in  the  same  manuer  as  paper.    Thee  I 
wood  is  wet  when  used,  and  really  works  easier  .thacn  B 
paper,  because  it  is  much  more  tough  and  pliable.', 
In  these  days,  when  variety  is  sought  for,  one  earn  I 
finish  the  walls  of  bis  house  in  different  woods,  ted 51 
suit  his  taste.    One  room  can  be  finished  in  bird's-iUi 
eye  maple,  another  in  chestnut,  another  iu  cherry  ,,  I 
another  in  white  wood.    Ti^ns  there  is  no  imitation.  I 
but  the  genuine  article  is  upon  the  walls.  The  longeit  » 
the  wood  hanging  remains  on  the  wall,  the  more  dis-;- 
tinct  will  be  the  grain  and  color  of  the  wood.  Iei 

Samuel  Nicolson,  the  inventor  of  the  NicolsonirS 
pavement,  in  use  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila--|fil 
delphia,  died  in  Boston,  on  the  7th  inst.  o 

Napoleon  has  introduced  a  new  gold  coin.  On  oneiU 
side  is  stamped  "5  dollars — 25  francs."  This  is  tbepj  ^ 
first  step  towards  a  universal  decimal  currency.  1 
adapted  to  all  nations. 

i  i 

A  series  of  resolutions  taking  strong  ground  im 
favor  of  freedom  of  speech,  were  adopted  last  week  I 
by  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  U 

In  Switzerland,  watches  are  made  that  are  mar-'-p 
vels  of  accuracy.  Of  sixty-heven  regulating  watcheas  (l 
that  have  been  tested  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  )ff 
since  1806,  the  mean  variation  was  only  three-' 
fourths  of  a  second  in  24  hours.  In  1862,  the  mean;  , 
variation  was  sec.  1.61 ;  in  1863,  1.28  ;  in  1864,  1.27  ;  1 
in  1865,  0.88;  in  1866,  0.74.  On  more  than  three-  Jt 
quarters  of  the  chronometers  observed  in  1866,  the  H 
meaa  variation  was  less  than  half  a  second.  ja 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  739.) 

f-  Whilst  I  was  in  this  state,  I  heard  of  a  new 
ople  called  Quakers,  but  I  resolved  not  to  in- 
ire  after  them  nor  the  principles  they  held, 
or  a  year  or  more  after  I  had  heard  of  them 
the  north,  I  heard  nothing  of  their  ways  ex- 
pt  that  they  used  thee  and  thou  to  every  one  ; 
d  I  saw  a  book  written  about  plain  language 
George  Fox,  which  I  remember  I  thought 
ry  ridiculous;  so  gave  no  attention  either  to 
e  people  or  the  book,  except  it  were  to  scoff 
them  and  it.    Though  I  thus  despised  this 
ople,  I  had  sometimes  a  desire  to  attend  one 
their  meetings,  if  I  could  go  unknown  and 
ar  them  pray.    I  was  quite  weary  of  hear- 
g  doctrines  discussed,  but  I  believed  if  I  were 
lith  them  when  they  prayed,  I  would  be  able 
feel  whether  they  were  of  the  Lord  or  not. 
endeavored  to  stifle  this  desire,  not  knowing 
w  to  get  to  one  of  their  meetings  unknown ; 
d  if  it  should  be  known,  I  thought  it  would 
reported  that  I  had  joined  them/'    An  op- 
rtuoity  for  acquaintance  with  the  "  Friends  of 
uttr"  by  and  by  presented  itself  unsought 
,  as  Mary  Penington  thus  states  : — 
"  One  day,  as  my  husband  and  I  were  walk- 
in  a  park,  a  man  that  for  a  little  time  had 
?quented  the  Quakers'  meetings  saw  us  as  he 
de  by,  in  our  gay,  vain  apparel.    He  spoke 
us  of  our  pride,  at  which  I  scoffed,  saying, 
le  a  public  preacher  indeed  ! — preaching  on 
e  highways  !'    He  turned  back  again,  saying 


he  had  a  love  for  my  husband,  seeing  grace  in 
his  looks.  He  drew  nigh  to  the  pales,  and 
spoke  of  the  light  and  grace  of  God  that  had 
appeared  to  all  men.  My  husband  and  he 
having  engaged  in  discourse,  the  man  of  the 
house  coming  up  invited  the  stranger  in.  He 
was  but  young,  and  perceiving  my  husband 
was  too  able  for  him  in  the  fleshly  wisdom,  said 
he  would  bring  a  man  next  day  who  would 
better  answer  all  his  questions  and  objections; 
who,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  was  George 
Fox.  He  came  again  the  next  day,  and  left 
word  that  the  Friend  he  intended  to  bring  could 
not  wellcome;  but  some  others  he  believed 
would  be  with  us  about  the  second  hour;  at 
which  time  came  Thomas  Curtis  and  "William 
Simpson.  My  mind  had  been  somewhat  affected 
by  the  discourse  of  the  night  before ;  and 
though  I  thought  the  man  weak  in  the  man^ 
agement  of  the  arguments  he  brought  forward 
to  support  his  principles,  yet  many  Scriptures^ 
which  he  mentioned  stuck  with  me,  and  felt 
very  weighty.  They  were  such  as  snowed  me 
the  vanity  of  many  of  my  practices;  which 
made  me  very  serious,  and  soberly  inclined  to 
hear  and  consider  what  these  other  men  had  to 
say.  Their  solid  and  weighty  carriage  struck 
a  dread  over  me,  for  they  came  in  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Lord  to  visit  us.  The  Lord 
was  with  them,  and  all  we  who  were  in  the 
room  were  made  sensible  at  that  time  of  the 
Divine  p6wer  manifestly  accompanying  what 
they  said.    Thomas  Curtis  repeated  a-  Scrip- 
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ture  text  that  struck  out  all  my  inquiries  and  ob- 
jections, 'The  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His 
that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whetber  I  speak  of  myself/  Immediately  it 
rose  in  my  mind,  if  I  would  for  certain  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  truth  which  these  people 
upheld,  I  must  do  what  I  knew  to  be  the  Lord's 
will.  Much  that  was  contrary  thereto  in  me 
was  set  before  me  to  be  removed.  I  was  showo 
my  want  of  obedience  to  what  Christ  required; 
and  that  I  must  join  in  with  what  I  knew,  be- 
fore I  would  be  in  a  capacity  to  receive  and  un- 
derstand what  they  laid  down  for  their  princi- 
ples." 

The  effect  upon  Mary  Penington's  mind  of 
this  application  of  the  text  quoted  by  Thomas 
Curtis,  was  not  of  a  transient  character.  Such 
of  her  practices  as  were  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing and  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were 
"brought  in  review  before  her  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  now  at  work  in  her  heart.  The  axe 
bein-4  unsparingly  brought  down  on  the  root  of 
the  evil  that  was  within,  much  painful  exercise 
succeeded.  She  says: — "Terrible  was  the 
Lord  against  the  vain  and  evil  inclinations  in 
me,  which  made  me  night  and  day  in  sorrow; 
and  if  it  did  cease  a  little,  then  I  grieved  for 
fear  I  should  again  be  reconciled  to  the  things 
which  I  felt  under  judgment,  and  which  I  had 
then  a  just  detestation  of.  Oh  !  how  I  did 
long  to  be  left  secure  or  quiet  till  the  evil  was 
done  away  !  How  often  did  this  run  through 
my  mind,  '  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
may  have  life/  It  is  true  I  am  undone  if 
I  come  not  to  thee,  but  I  cannot  come  unless 
I  leave  that  which  cleaveth  close  unto  me,  and 
how  can  I  part  with  it  ?  I  saw  the  Lord  would 
be  just  in  casting  me  off,  and  not  giving  me 
[divine]  life,  if  I  could  not  come  from  my  be- 
loved lusts  to  Him  for  that  life.  I  never  had 
peace  or  quiet  from  sore  exercise  of  mind  for 
many  months,  till  I  was  by  the  Lord's  judg- 
ments brought  off  from  all  those  things  which 
I  found  His  light  made  manifest  to  be  deceit, 
bondage,  vanity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
The  giving  up  of  these  things  cost  me  many 
tears.  I  felt  that  by  the  world  I  would  dp  re- 
garded as  a  fool,  and  that  my  honorable  position 
must  be  sacrificed  if  I  took  up  the  cross,  and 
acted  contrary  to  the  fashions  and  customs  that 
prevailed  in  the  world  and  among  my  acquaint- 
ances. My  relations  made  this  cross  a  very 
heavy  one;  but  at  length  I  gave  up  all." 

During  the  mental  struggles  above  alluded 
to,  Mary  Penington  does  not  appear  to  have 
sought  or  maintained  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Friends,  or  to  have  made  a  practice 
of  attending  their  meetings ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  8he  had  b?en  reading  some  of  their 
writings.  She  states,  "  A  little  while  after  the 
visit  of  the  Friends  before  mentioned,  one 


!  ig  ht  on  my  bed  it  was  said  to  me,  '  Be  no 
I  hasty  to  join  these  people  called  Quakers/  1 
!  And  after  she  had  given  up  all  her  wTorldl  J, 
1  reasoning  against  the  pointing  of  her  own  en 
lightened  conscience,  she  adds, "  I  then  receive* 
strength  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  despise* 
people,  which  I  had  intended  never  to  meddl 
with.  I  found  they  were  truly  of  the  Lord 
and  my  heart  owned  them  and  honored  them 
I  then  longed  to  be  one  of  them,  and  minde> 
not  the  cost  or  pain ;  but  judged  it  wouli 
be  well  worth  my  utmost  cost  and  pain  to  wit 
ness  in  myself  such  a  change  as  I  saw  in  ther 
— such  power  over  the  evil  of  human  nature 
I  had  heard  it  objected  against  ihem,  that  the; 
could  work  no  miracles,  but  I  said  they  di< 
work  great  miracles,  in  that  they  produced  sue 
changes,  turning  them  that  were  in  the  worh 
and  in  the  fellowship  of  it  from  worldly  things 
"  In  taking  up  the  cross,  I  received  strengtl 
against  many  things  that  I  once  thought  it  no 
possible  to  deny  myself.  But  oh!  the  joy  tha 
filled  my  soul  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  ou 
habitation  at  Chalfont.  To  this  day  I  have 
fresh  remembrance  of  it,  and  of  the  sense  thh  bis 
Lord  gave  me  of  His  presence*  and  ability  t 
worship  Flim  in  that  spirit  which  was  uri 
doubtedly  His  own.  Oh  !  long  had  I  desirei 
to  worship  Him  in  the  full  assurance  of  ae 
ceptation,  and  to  lift  up  my  hands  and  heal 
without  doubting,  which  I  experienced  tha 
day.  In  that  assembly  I  acknowledged  Hi 
great  mercy  and  wonderful  kindness,  for  I  coul 
then  say,  'This  is  what  I  have  longed  am 
waited  for,  and  feared  I  never  should  have  exfol 
perienced/ 

"  Many  trials  have  I  been  exercised  witsi 
since  then  ;  and  all  that  came  by  the  Lord'i|at( 
ordering  strengthened  my  life  in  Him,  arjtoj 
hurt  me  not.  But  once  my  mind  running  owlo 
in  prejudice  against  some  Friends,  it  did  sorehli  ihj 
hurt  me.  After  a  time  of  deep  and  unknown 
sorrow  the  Lord  removed  the  prejudice,  a 
gave  me  a  clearness  of  sight  and  love  and  a 
ceptance  with  His  beloved  ones.  The  Lor*rj  jp, 
hath  many,  a  time  refreshed  my  soul  with  -Hilj  ie< 
presence,  and  given  me  an  assurance  that  ] 
knew  that  state  which  He  will  never  leave  no<>  |le 
suffer  me  to  be  drawn  from.  Though  infirmiiij  jai 
ties  beset  me,  my  heart  cleaveth  to  the  Lora  ^ 
in  the  everlasting  bond  that  cannot  be  brokew  it 
Whilst  I  see  and  feel  these  infirmities,  I  all  nil 
feel  that  fa  th  in  Him  which  gives  the  victojj  ^, 
and  keeps  me  low  under  a  sense  of  my  owl  ^ 
weakness.  By  that  grace  which  is  sufficient  flie 
I  feel  and  know  where  my  strength  lietM  jB[ 
so  that  when  I  have  slipped  in  word  c 
thought  I  have  recourse  to  my  Advocate,  ami  ^ 
feel  pardon  and  healing  and  a  going  on 
overcome  in  watching  against  that  which  eagityfa? 
besets  me. 

I   do   believe   the   enemy  cannot  prev 
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fnough  he  is  suffered  to  prove  me,  that  I  may 
lave  my  dependence  fixed  on  the  Lord,  and  be 
tept  on  the  watch  continually,  knowing  that 
he  Lord  alone  can  make  successful  war  against 
he  dragon. 

I  am  thus  instructed,  by  the  discovery  of  my 
iwn  weaknesses,  to  be  tender  towards  those  who 
tlso  are  tempted,  and  taught  to  watch  and  pray 
tgainst  temptation.  Sweet  is  this  state,  though 
ow,  for  in  it  I  receive  my  daily  bread,  and 
mjoy  that  which  the  Lord  handeth  forth  con- 
inually. 

Mary  Penington's  narrative  brought  us  in 
he  last  chapter  to  the  point  from  which  we 
irst  started — 1658 — four  years  after  her  mar- 
ia£.e  with  Isaac  Penington. 

Their  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  three 
ther  children  besides  Gulielma  Maria  Spring- 
ti  itt,  then   in   the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age, 
lovely,  graceful  girl,  the  delight  of  her  family 
nd  friends. 

Thomas  Ellwood  gives  us  a  peep  into  the 
lorne  of  the  Peuingtons  at  this  period,  through 
is  graphic  description  of  the  first  visit  he  and 
thers  of  his  father's  family  paid  them,  after 
hey  had  settled  at  Chalfont.  The  Ellwoods 
ad  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Springett 
nd  her  daughter  in  London,  several  years  be- 
ire  her  marriage  with  Isaac  Penington. 
nomas  Ellwood,  who  was  a  few  years  older 
aan  Guli,  speaks  of  having  been  her  play-fel- 
w  in  former  times,  and  of  having  been  often 
rawn  with  ber  in  her  little  coach  through  Lin- 
oln's-inn  Fields  by  Lady  Springett's  footman. 
Fltiinately  the  family  left  London,  and  settled 
Crowell  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Ellwood  es- 
te.  Hearing  that  the  Peningtons  had  moved 
)  Chalfont,  the  Ellwoods,  father  and  son,. went 
visit  them ;  and  the  latter  in  his  autobiogra- 
hy  speaks  of  the  occasion  as  follows : — 

"  I  mentioned  before,  that  during  my  father's 
t)ode  in  London,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
contracted  a  friendship  with  the  Lady 
pringett,  then  a  widow,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ed  to  Isaac  Penington,  Esq.  To  continue 
le  acquaintance,  he  sometimes  visited  them  at 
eir  country  residence  at  Datchet,  and  also  at 
ausham  Lodge,  near  Reading.  Having  heard 
lat  they  were  come  to  live  on  their  own  estate 
;  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  fifteen 
iles  from  Crowell,  he  went  one  day  to  visit 
tern  there  and  to  return  at  night,  taking  me 
ith  him ;  but  very  much  surprised  we  were 
hen,  being  come  thither,  we  first  heard,  then 
und,  they  were  become  Quakers— a  people  we 
id  no  knowledge  of,  and  a  name  we  had  till 
en  scarcely  heard  of.  So  great  a  change 
om  a  free,  debouair,  and  courtly  sort  of  be- 
Lviour,  which  we  formerly  had  found  them 
,  to  so  strict,  a  gravity  as  they  now  received 
with,  did  not  a  little  amuse  and  disappoint 


our  expectation  of  such  a  pleasant  visit  as  we 
used  to  have,  and  had  now  promised  ourselves. 
Nor  could  my  father  have  any  opportunity,  by 
a  private  conference  with  them,  to  understand 
the  ground  or  occasion  of  this  change,  there 
being  some  other  strangers  with  them,  related 
to  Isaac  Penington,  who  came  that  morning 
from  London  to  visit  them  also. 

"  For  my  pirt  I  sought,  and  at  length  found 
means  to  cast  myself  into  the  company  of  the 
daughter,  whom  I  found  gathering  flowers  in 
the  garden,  attended  by  her  maid,  who  was 
also  a  Quaker.  But  when  I  addressed  myself 
to  her  after  my  accustomed  manner,  with  in- 
tention to  engage  her  in  some  discourse  which 
might  introduce  conversation,  on  the  ground  of 
our  Former  acquaintance,  though  she  treated 
me  with  a  courteous  mien,  yet,  young  as  she 
was,  the  gravity  of  her  look  and  behaviour 
struck  such  an  awe  over  me,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  master  of  myself  as  to  pursue  any  further 
converse  with  her.  Wherefore,  asking  pardon 
I  for  my  boldness  in  having  intruded  into  her 
|  private  walks,  I  withdrew,  not  without  some 
;  disorder  of  mind. 

il  We  staid  dinner,  which  was  very  hand- 
\  some,  and  lacked  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
the  want  of  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse,  which 
|  we  could  neither  have  with  them,  nor,  by 
J  reason  of  them,  with  one  another  amongst  our- 
i  selves;  the  weightiness  that  was  upon  their 
j  spirits  and  countenances  keeping  down  the 
lightness  that  would  have  been  up  in  us.  We 
|  staid,  notwithstanding,  till  the  rest  of  the 
j  company  had  taken  leave  of  them,  and  then 
J  we,  also  doing  the  same,  returned,  not  greatly 
I  satisfied  with  our  journey,  nor  knowing  what 
j  in  particular  to  find  fault  with. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  my  father,  having 
gotten  some  further  account  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  being  desirous  to  be  informed 
concerning  their  principles,  made  another  visit 
to  Isaac  Penington  and  his  wife  at  the  Grange, 
in  St.  Peter's  Chalfont,  and  took  both  my  sis- 
ters and  me  with  him.    It  was  in  the  Tenth 
month,  in  the  year  1659,  that  we  went  thither 
on  that  occasion.    We  found  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion, and  tarried  some  days,  at  least  one  day 
the  longer,  because  while  we  were  there,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  at  a  place  about  a  mile 
from  thence,  to  which  we  were  invited  to  go, 
and  willingly  went.    It  was  held  in  a  farm- 
house called  the  Grove,  which  having  formerly 
been  a  gentlemen's  seat,  had  a  very  large  hall, 
and  that  was  well  filled.    To  this  meeting  came 
Edward  Burrough,  besides  other  preachers,  as 
Thomas  Curtis  and  James  Nayier;  but  none 
spake  at  that  time  but  Edward  Burrough,  next- 
to  whom,  as  it  were  under  him,  it  was  my  lot 
to  sit,  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  a  long  table  on 
which  he  sat,  and  I  drank  in  his  words  with 
desire,  for  they  not  only  answered  my  under- 
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landing,  but  warmed  my  heart  with  a  certain 
heat  which  I  had  not  till  then  felt  from  the 
ministry  of  any  man. 

When  the  meeting  was  ended,  our  friends 
took  us  home  with  them  again  ;  and  after  sup- 
per, the  evenings  being  long,  the  servants  of 
the  family  who  were  Quakers,  were  called  in, 
and  we  all  sat  down  in  silence.  But  long  we 
had  not  so  sat  before  Edward  BuTrough  began 
to  speak,  and  though  he  spake  not  long,  yet 
what  he  said  did  touch,  as  I  suppose,  my  fath- 
er's copyhold,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  having 
been  from  his  youth  a  professor,  though  not 
joined  in  what  is  called  close  communion  with 
any  one  sort,  and  valuing  himself  upon  the 
knowledge  he  esteemed  himself  to  have  re- 
specting the  various  notions  of  each  profession, 
thought  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge ;  and  thereupon  began  to 
make  objections  against  what  had  been  de- 
livered. The  subject  of  the  discourse  was, 
'The  universal  free  grace  of  God  to  all  man- 
kind/ To  this  he  opposed  the  Calvinistic 
tenet  of  particular  and  personal  predestination; 
in  defence  of  which  indefensible  notion  he 
found  himself  more  at  a  loss  than  he  expected. 
Edward  Burrough  said  not  much  to  him  upon 
it,  though  what  he  said  was  close  and  cogent. 
But  James  Nayler  interposing,  handled  the 
subject  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  clear 
demonstration,  that  his  reasoning  seemed  to  be 
irresistible ;  and  so  I  suppose  my  father  found  it, 
which  made  hirn  willing  to  drop  the  discourse. 
As  for  Edward  Burrough,  he  was  a  brisk 
young  man,  of  a  ready  tongue,  and  might  have 
been,  for  aught  I  then  knew,  a  scholar;  but 
what  James  Nayler  said  had  with  me  the 
greater  force,  because  he  looked  like  a  plain, 
simple  countryman,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  husbandman  or  shepherd.  As  my  father  wa? 
not  able  to  maintain  the  argument  on  his  side, 
£to 'neither  did  they  seem  willing  to  drive  it  on  to 
an  extremity  on  their  side;  but  treating  him 
in  a  soft,  and  gentle  manner,  did  after  a  while 
let  fall  the  discourse,  and  then  we  withdrew 
to  our  respective  chambers. 

"  The  next  morning  we  prepared  to  return 
home,  (that  is  my  father,  my  younger  sister, 
and  mjself ;  for  my  elder  sister  was  gone  before 
by  the  stage  coach  to  London);  when,  having 
taken  leave  of  our  friends,  we  went  forth,  they 
with  Edward  Burrough  accompanied  us  to  the 
gate,  where  he  directed  his  speech  in  a  few 
vords  to  each  of  us  severally,  according  to  the 
dense  he  had  of  our  several  conditions.  When 
we  were  gone  off,  and  they  gone  in  again,  they 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  us;  he  answered 
fliem,  as  they  afterwards  told  me,  to  this 
effect : — "  As  tor  the  old  man,  he  is  settled  on 
'  is  lees,  and  the  young  woman  is  light  and 
airy;  but  the  young:  man  is  reached,  and  may 
do  well  if  he  does  not  lose  it." 


THOUGHTS  ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. 

It  is  possible  that  on  glancing  at  the  abov< 
title,  the  mental  exclamation  of  some  may  be 
11  What  a  trite  subject !   We  have  been  schoole( 
into  it  from  childhood,  and  are  perfectly  famil 
iar  with  every  argument  for  and  against  it 
Let  us  at  least  have  something  new  and  strik 
ing."    But  we  may  remember  that  there  an 
some  things  which,  though  ancient,  are  eve. 
new.    The  blessings  showered  upon  us  by  ou 
Father  in  Heaven,  though  so  ancient  as  to  havi 
their  source  in  that  which  is  without  beginning 
are  nevertheless  u  new  every  morning/'  Th< 
late  Job  Scott,  in  one  of  his  sermons  preachec 
in  this  country  (England,)  after  quoting,  "  H< 
brought  me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  o 
the  miry  clay,  and  bath  set  my  feet  upon  i 
rock,  and  established  my  goings,  and  hath  pu 
a  new  song  into  my  mouth/'  continued,  "  Ant 
though  sung  by  saints  on  earth,  and  by  angeh 
and  archangels  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  it  still 
continues  to  be  a  new  and  living  song."  Ant 
thus  we  might  say  that  Silent  Worship,  thougML 
offered  by  saints  ou  earth,  and  by  a  great  mull(,( 
titude  Vihich  no  man  can  number,  together 
with  angels  and  archangels  in  heaven  (see  Bevt^ 
elation  vii.  and  viii.)  still  continues,  and  evei 
will  be  a  new  and  living  worship.    We  are  fi 
miliar  with  the  complaints  that  are  so  ofte 
made  against  the  manner  in  which  our  mee 
ings  are  conducted  ;  but  what  is  the  true  caus 
of  these  complaints?    Not  that  we  have  s 
much,  but  so  little  silent  worship.    Oh  !  we 
can  none  of  us  complain  of  real  silent  worship 
for  in  proportion  as  we  have  been  so  blessed  asu 
to  know  any  measure  of  this  exercise,  we  havefL 
had  to  acknowledge  not  only  that  all  worldljijL 
pleasures,  but  even    that   all    our  religiousii^ 
privileges  were  unworthy  to  be  compared  witHgr, 
this  unspoken  union  and  communion  with  ouii|an 
God,  and  have  realizad  the  truth  of  the  Psalmu  pe 
ist's  words,  "  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  thantM. 
a  thousand,"  and  that  in  his  presence  is  fnl  l  faI 
ness  of  joy.    No  ;  the  irksomeness  of  which  we  ^ 
have  complained  has  been  the  irksomeness 
a  formal  and  dead  silence,  wherein  our  mind 
have  been  beset  by  worldly  thoughts,  the  cu 
rent  of  which  there  has  seemed  no  power  to  re-?  'n 
sist  or  control.    We  have  heard  that  express  j„, 
sion  peculiar  to  our  religious  Society — "  silenij  K 
waiting  "—quoted  with  contempt,  yet,  is  it  noli  0D 
full  of  meaning?    Those  holy  men,  the  firs^j for 
Friends,  seldom  adopted  any  custom  or  express  (lf 
sion  without  solid  ground  for  it;  and  it  is  be-a  ^ 
cause  in  so  many  instances  the  empty  form  hail  0f 
taken  the  place  of  the  substance  that  these  exfl  jn 
pressions  have  lost  their  deep  meaning.    Silenii  ^ 
waiting  would  be  a  term  most  inappropriately  ^ 
applied  to  the  silence  which  prevailed  over  |1 
company  whose  thoughts  were  roaming  hithei  $;, 
and  thither,  to  the  farm,  to  the  merchandize,  tds  ^ 
the  family  cares,  or  to  the  objects  of  mem  Qt 
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sarthly  love.  It  belongs  only  to  those  who  do 
'wait  or  watch  not  idly,  not  listlessly,  but  li  with 
their  loins  girded  and  their  lamps  burning,  as 
1  those  who  wait  for  their  Lord."  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  waiting  and  worship;  the 
nlent  waiter  expects  the  blessing  not  yet 
poured  out,  and  k<  he  putteth  his  mouth  as  in 
!:he  dust."  The  silent  worshipper  has  found 
what  besought;  has  been  admitted  into  the 
'presence  of  his  Lord,  and  he  cries,  "  Holy, 
!ioly,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty." 
'  We  know  well  the  difference  between  a  liv- 
ing and  a  dead  silence  in  things  less  solemn 
man  worship.  Let  us  for  a  moment  picture  to 
|  )urselves  a  family  group  in  an  hour  of  expec- 
1  :ation  or  waiting.  The  father  has  been  absent 
n  foreign  lands, — months  have  rolled  away 
1  since  his  beloved  countenance  last  shone  upon 
"  lis  wife  and  children  ; — fervent  have  been  the 
)rayers  offered  up  for  his  safety,  and  many  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear;  but  now  the 
'fcrayers  have  all  been  answered  ;  the  fear  is  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  the  hope  is  just  about  to 
1)6  realized.  Tidings  of  his  landing  have  been 
jeceived,  and  in  half-an-hour  he  will  be  at 
liome.  Oh  !  who  can  measure  the  throbbings 
j>f  that  wife's  heart,  as  with  her  children 
liround  her,  all  capable  of  entering  into  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  the  moment,  she  awaits  the 
Wruition  of  so  many  hopes  and  prayers.  They 
mre  waiting !  How  ?  Words  are  needless. 
Where  is  breathless  silence ;  but  each  knows 
what  is  foremost  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  others. 
Js  not  this  a  liviug  silence  ?  and  is  it  not  a  still- 
Jess  fraught  with  union  and  communion  which 
words  would  only  disturb  ?  Shall  we  go  on 
with  the  picture  ?  The  father  has  actually  ar- 
rived ;  there  is  no  more  silence  now.  But  the 
•rst  burst  of  thankful  rejoicing  is  over  :— each 
Ind  all  have  spoken  their  glad  welcome,  though 
fterhaps  that  one  which  sprang  from  the  deepest 
lource  was  spoken  only  in  tears.  And  now  the 
lather  himself  speaks,  and  from  all  save  him 
■here  is  once  more  an  intense  silence  ;  but  this 
lime  it  is  the  silence,  not  of  expectation,  but  of 
ifcnjoyment,  of  fruition,  of  realization.  To  ap- 
ftly  this  simple  illustration  : — the  love  of  that 
larthly  father  is  but  the  faintest  shadow  of  the 
love  of  u  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  — the 
lixpectation  of  those  waiting  ones  is  the  image 
jmly  of  what  is  felt  by  those  who  truly  wait 
lor  their  God; — their  enjoyment  when  expec- 
tation is  realized  is  but  the  feeble  reflection  of 
•  hat  foretaste  of  bliss  that  will  be  the  portion 
■>f  all  who  have  thus  waited,  when  they  exclaim 
In  adoring  wonder,  i(  Lo,  this  is  our  God!  we 
liave  waited  for  Him,  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
l;lad  in  His  salvation." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  such  waiting  or  such  wor- 
ihip  that  we  pronounce  unprofitable,  or  com- 
l)lain  of  as  irksome,  but  a  dull  lifeless  silence, 
linanimated  by  desire,  or  hope,  or  blessing. 


Whence  the  dulness,  whence  the  lifelessness  ? 
If  our  chief  objects  in  life  be  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, the  acquisition  of  fame,  the  exaltation  of 
self,  what  marvel  that  it  is  weary  work  to  wait 
for  that  which  we  neither  chiefly  desire  nor  ex- 
pect !  "  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  always  thus,"  some 
may  reply;  "there  are  many  sincere-hearted 
ones  who  have  waited  long,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
them,  vainly  for  the  promised  blessing,  until 
they  despair,  of  ever  finding  it  in  silence." 
They  need  not  despair — it  will  come  at  last ! 
The  soul  that  diligently  seeks  the  Lord  never 
sought  Him  yet  in  vain.  Elijah  waited  long 
in  silence  for  the  promised  rain  ;  seven  times 
his  servant  sought  in  vain  its  faintest  indica- 
tions;  at  last  it  was  a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing that,  how  rich  the  outpouring  !  The 
impotent  man  waited  many  a  weary  day  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  ;  the  healing  came  at  last. 
So  with  us  ;  we  cannot  sincerely,  earnestly  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  wait  in  vain.  And  al}  the 
longing,  and  the  hope,  and  the  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectation ? — these  maybe  a  very  necessary  part 
of  that  which  God  works  within  us,  for,  as  in 
the  outward  world,  so  in  the  spiritual;  the  seed 
comes  not  to  maturity  unless  it  first  lie  long  in 
darkness  and  silence  underground. 

But,  reverting  to  that  expression,  11  We  want 
something  new  and  striking,"  I  would  reply 
that  that  which  is  not  new  to  us  may  still  be 
so  to  others.  Have  we  no  mission- of  love  in 
this  respect  to  our  fellow-Christians  ;  have  we 
never  thought  of  making  known  to  them  that 
which  we  have  profited  by  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves ?  It  is  wonderful  that  this  silent  union  in 
worship  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus  should  have  been  confined  for  so 
many  years  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but,  I 
would  ask,  has  not  the  time  come  for  it  thus  to 
be  confined  no  longer?  We  have  been  wonfc 
to  make  it  our  boast  that  we  are  not  a  prose- 
lyting society  ;  but,  in  our  desire  to  avoid  prose- 
lytism,  have  we  not  run  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  neglected  evangelization  (the  bearer  of 
good  tidings)?  IShall  we  not  arouse  ourselves 
and  bear  good  tidings  to  the  nations  ?  If  we 
have  found  a  blessing  in  united  silent  waiting 
on  the  Lord,  shall  we  keep  that  blessing  to  our- 
selves, or  shall  we  not  rather  spread  it  abroad 
in  all  the  world  ?  All  around  we  hear  of  the 
sound  of  revival — the  nations  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  those  not  yet  touched 
by  the  sacred  fire  are  longing  for  the  blessing. 
Shall  we  not  encourage  them  to  wait  for  it  ? 
Shall  we  not  each  use  our  mite  of  influence  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  silent  waiting  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  all  congregational  worship  and 
of  public  prayer-meetings?  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  if  all  the  earnestness  manifested 
by  those  200  or  300  who  used  daily  to  meet  in 
Crosby  Hall  (for  instance)  to  implore  the  out- 
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■pouring  of  the  Spirit,  had  been  gathered  up 
into  the  intense  silence  of  truly  waiting  souls  ! 
"  We  have  tried  it  long  enough/'  some  may  an- 
swer, "  but  wheie  are  the  results  ?"  Think 
what  you  say — have  we  really  tried  it  ?  Have 
we  thus  waited  in  true  union  of  spirit?  Can 
we  point  out  a  company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred within  our  border  who  daily,  or  even 
weekly,  wait  with  one  heart  upon  the  Lord, 
not  one  indifferent  there — all  else  forgotten — 
every  eye  directed  singly  to  Him  with  earnest 
'breathings  for  His  presence  ?  Oh  !  for  such 
gatherings  as  this  !  The  waiting  would  soon  be 
turned  into  worship  and  into  praise — the  voice 
of  prayer,  true  living  prayer — would  be  heard 
from  some  who  had  no  other  public  vocation  : 
the  word  of  the  ministry  would  go  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  not  be  confined  to  the 
two  or  three  who  may  have  long  borne  that 
burden  which  ought  to  have  been  shared  by 
others.  If  our  meetings  for  worship  were  like 
this,  would  not  many  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  have  fellowship  with  us  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  our  next  meeting  for 
worship  should  not  be  such  ?  Let  each  ask 
himself  this  question,  remembering  that  He  is 
faithful  who  hath  pronounced  the  invitation, 
"  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

Let  us  believe  in  it.    Let  us  pray  for  it  ;  let 
us  wait  for  it,  and,  when  it  is  given,  let  us  be 
come  the  channels  whereby  it  shall  flow  forth 
into  all  the  world. —  Friends'    Quarterly  Ex- 
aminer. Sarah  S. 


For  Friends'  Iiitelligeneer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


There  have  of  late  been  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters, and  some  extracts  from  private  ones,  pub- 
lished in  the  Intelligencer,  giving  local  infor- 
mation concerning  our  Society,  which  have,  I 
think,  been  very  interesting  to  a  large  number 
of  the  readers  of  the  paper. 

In  order  to  add  a  little  thereto  from  near  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  I  will  state  that  to- 
day we  held  our  first  meeting  in  our  new  Meet- 
ing House.  Although  not  quhe  finished,  it  is 
so  far  completed  that  we  can  hold  meetings  in 
it  quire  comfortably,  and  expect  to  have  the 
work  all  done  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
the  Fifth  mouth.  The  meeting  here  is  not  very 
large,  and  some  thought  that  we  could  hardly 
raise  the  funds  to  build  a  house;  but,  like  Vir- 
ginia Friends,  we  were  more  successful  than 
was  anticipated.  The  first  subscription  to  our 
house  was  $10,  by  a  Friend  from  Long  Island, 
who  was  here  on  a  religious  visit  more  than  a 


year  ago;  this,  with  one  from  a  Friend  withiciNO 
the  limits  of  Baltimore  Q.  M.,  (both  voluntary,^ 
have  been  applied  to  the  building  of  the  house 
Hiram  Blackburn. 
Dunning's  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  mo.  5,  1868 

Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  1st  mo.,  1868. 

We  have  lately  had  two  Conferences  ol 
Friends,  held  at  our  Meeting  House  on  First- 
day  afternoon,  in  whi3h  parts  of  our  Discipline 
and  several  other  books  relating  to  our  princi*' 
pies,  were  read.  They  were  attended  by  manj 
of  our  members,  old  and  young,  and  proved  tc 
be  interesting  opportunities. 

Our  First-day  School  is  suspended  for  the 
winter,  but  we  intend  to  open  it  again  in  the 
spring. 

The  colored  school  is  well  attended,  (mostly 
by  men,  in  the  winter,)  and  the  pupils  an 


making  good  progress. 


S.  M.  J. 


Verona,  III,  1st  mo.  15th,  1868.  cor 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  think) 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  establishing  a  Yearh 
Meeting  for  Illinois  and  Iowa  has  been  alludec 
to  by  a  Western  Friend.  jsk 

I  for  one  would  like  very  much  to  have  this 
matter  investigated  and  brought  feelingly  be  fk 
fore  all  those  interested,  that  sentiments  on  thdDp 
subject  may  be  freely  and  publicly  offered.  Wd)f 
are  suffering  loss  by  not  having  an  annual  gath  ni 
ering  or  conference  together,  for  it  must  bdm 
evident  to  all  that  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  wbieri  Het 
we  belong,  (Baltimore  and  Indiana,)  are  todfc 
remote  for  a  general  attendance.    There  is  jI'I 
large  number  of  Friends  in  the  States  men 
tiooed,  many  of  them  isolated;  and  no  doubt  \ 
more  thorough  organization  would  have  a  ten 
dency  to  draw  them  nearer  together. 

The  "race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  thuw 
battle  to  the  strong,"  and  I  hope  that  the 
Friends  of  Baltimore  and  Indiana  may  thinllfca] 
us  worthy  of  this  boon,  when  it  shall  come  ujifini 
officially  before  them.  Let  us  have  a  general 
expression  through  the  Intelligencer,  our  onljlfr 
public  medium.  A  Subscriber,  i 


LITTLE  SINS.  |0( 

The  Spanish  have  a  proverb,  "  peccadillo*)  ss 
son  pecados,"  peccadilloes,  or  little  sins,  are 
after  all,  sins ;  a  foreign  proverb  which  w<fei 
might  profitably  naturalize  and  elect  to  an  i 
portant  office  among  us.    For  how  often  do  w< Jreai 
forget  that  little  sins  are  to  be  regarded,  tha  h 
we  are  accountable  for  them,  that  they  are  oui  cap 
most  dangerous  enemies.    One  man  commit1'  hou 
a  great  sin,  and  though  lie  repent  of  it,  he  if 
denounced  as  a  vile  criminal;  another  goes  oi 
committing  what  are  called  "  little  sins,"  anc 
never  even  heeding  them,  much  less  repenting 
of  them,  but  he  is  accounted  a  respectable  manlliip 
—  Watchman  and  Refxctor.  i 
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KOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  12. 
(Continued  from  page  744.) 

Vienna,  8th  mo.,  1867. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  whole  week 
jias  passed  since  my  last  letter  was  mailed  from 
Dresden,  but  so  it  is;  and  now  I  find  I  have 
scarcely  time  to  give  thee  anything  like  a  com- 
prehensible account  of  the  adventures  of  those 
lays,  before  this,  too,  must  be  on  its  way  to  meet 
,  he  next  steamer  for  America.  In  Dresden, 
fter  spending  several  days  among  the  galleries 
if  paintings,  which  are  truly  wonderful  for 
heir  vastness  and  riches,  and  seeing  Madonnas 
>y  the  hundreds  and  crucifixions  and  Magda- 
|p  enas  in  the  same  proportions;  we  finished  off 
>y  a  visit  to  the  "  green  vault,"  and  to  the  great 
>orcelain  factory  at  Meissen.  The  former  is 
n  immense  collection  of  articles  of  vertu, 
omposed  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
|  tones  in  every  imaginable  form  and  variety, 
!]  ome  of  which  were  certainly  very  curious,  but 
I  ,s  a  whole  much  more  remarkable  for  their 
normous  cost  than  for  anything  else.  After 
his  we  spent  a  day  at  Meissen,  about  three- 
ourths  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  the  city  of 
)resden,  and  where  the  very  extensive  factory 
f  porcelain  is  the  principal  attraction.  We 
rere  politely  escorted  through  the  establish- 
ment, and  exceedingly  interested  in  the  various 
etails  of  the  manufacture,  though  somewhat 
isappointed  in  the  beauty  of  the  famous 
Dresden  china."  The  masses  of  flowers 
rith  which  most  of  the  articles  were  (according 
o  our  notion)  overladen,  were  decidedly  too 
auch  in  the  high  old  Dutch  style  to  be  in 
eeping  with  the  improvements  of  modern 
Loues ;  and  as  we  walked  through  room  "after 
oom,  filled  with  men  and  women,  each  one  en- 
aged  upon  some  one  part  of  a  flower  which 
nother  set  put  together,  and  arranged  in  close 
nd  often  clumsy  groups  upon  vases  or  clocks, 
r  tea-pots,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  could  not 
ut  wonder  where  they  found  a  market  for  so 
auch  time  and  talent  that  seemed  to  us  worse 
han  wasted.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  according 
o  our  guide,  a  great  deal  of  the  most  common 
s  sent  to  America.  Still  ali  is  not  of  this  de- 
ception, and  the  painting  on  some  of  the  more 
eiicate  pieces  was  perfectly  exquisite  ;  and  as 
7Q  watched  the  artists  at  their  work,  we  could 
eadily  realize  the  immense  value  that  is  set 
pon  this  kind  of  china.  Next  day  we  took 
ars  for  Prague,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
ours.  The  early  part  of  the  route  lay  through 
rhat  is  called  Saxon  Switzerland  and  along  the 
anks  of  the  Elbe,  and  was  so  lovely  and  pic- 
aresque as  well  to  deserve  its  name,  and  in- 
eed  almost  rivalled  Switzerland  itself;  but 
pon  enteringBohemia  everything  wassuddenly 
hanged.     The   country  became  rough  and 


sterile,  the  villages  dreary  and  miserable,  and 
instead  of  the  bright  little  cottages  surrounded 
by  flowers,  and  their  dormer  windows  peeping 
out  of  the  steep-tiled  roof,  like  half-opened 
eyes,  we  saw  nothing  but  the  most  wretched 
and  comfortless  abodes  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  they  were  too  ugly  even  for  that,  we  might 
well  have  peopled  them,  in  fancy,  with  the 
gypsy  hordes  that  are  said  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  inhabit- 
ants, as  far  as  we  saw  them,  corresponded  per- 
fectly with  their  dwellings,  and  reminded  us  of 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  through  which  we 
passed  last  summer.  What  the  blighting  in- 
fluence is,  I  cannot  tell;  but  its  effects  were 
seen  during  all  the  remainder  of  our  ride  and 
almost  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fine  old  city 
of  Prague,  which  (the  capital  of  this  miserable 
domain)  perfectly  astonished  us  by  its  air  of 
thrift  and  comfort,  and  by  the  beauty  and 
neatness  of  its  whole  appearance.  We  drove 
from  the  depot  through  the  old  arched  gate- 
way, about  7.25,  to  our  hotel,  the  "  Blauea 
Stern,"  just  the  other  side  of  it,  and  fronting 
on  a  broad,  open  "  platz"  in  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  city,  where  we  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  occupying  a  chamber  that 
was  used  during  the  war  of  last  summer  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  As  we  only  had  one  day  to 
devote  to  this  quaint  old  city,  we  begun  early 
in  the  morning,  by  visiting  one  of  the  oldest 
churches.  Then  after  a  little  u  shopping," 
we  took  one  of  the  nice,  open  Droschkas,  that 
are  universally  used  here,  and  drove  across  the 
Moldeau  on  a  splendid  and  curious  old  bridge, 
ornamented  with  various  groups  of  saints  and 
martyrs  in  dark  stone,  and  with  a  tablet  near 
the  centre  marking  the  spot,  from  which,  in 
13 — ,  St.  John  of  Nepamuck,  then  a  priest, 
was  thrown,  by  order  of  the  King,  for  refusing 
to  reveal  the  confession  of  the  Queen.  It  is 
said  that  his  body  floated  for  some  distance  up 
the  stream,  with  a  circle  of  stars  around  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  which  miracle  he  was 
forthwith  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  of 
saints.  We  afterwards  saw  in  the  cathedral 
his  tomb,  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  massive 
silver,  with  angels  supporting  it,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  same  metal,  and,  enclosed  in  a 
little  glass  case  or  locket,  a  piece  of  the  bone 
of  one  of  his  fingers.  The  same  cathedral 
contains  a  large  bronze  candelabrum,  the  foot 
of  which  is  said  to  have  come  frorn  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  it  looks 
about  in  the  same  condition  as  other  bronze  an- 
tiquities we  have  seen,  I  should  think  it  might 
be  possible.  After  crossing  the  bridge  I  have 
mentioned,  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  very  old  Benedictine  con  vent>  where 
we  were  conducted  by  a  fine-looking  man  about 
60  years  old,  clad  in  a  long  white  robe,  through 
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a  handsome  and  extensive  library  and  museum, 
occupying  several  large  and  lofty  galleries,  and 
evidently  shewing  the  prosperity  of  the  order. 
The  holy  father  was  very  courteous  in  doing 
the  honors  of  the  establishment,  and  though  we 
hesitated  to  offer  it,  received  quite  graciously 
the  parting  fee.  From  an  old  castle  in  the 
same  neighborhood  we  had  a  splendid  view  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  in  our  after- 
noon's drive  we  passed  through  the  Jews'  quar- 
ters, where  ten  thousand  Israelites  are  huddled 
together  in  a  miserable  condition  of  filth  and 
idleness,  and  where  literally  the  streets  were 
so  narrow,  that  (he  carriage  could  scarcely  pass 
along  without  brushing  against  the  piles  of 
ragged  clothing  that  blocked  up  the  dingy 
door-ways.  The  whole  place  was  swarming 
with  squalor  aod  degradation,  and  reminded  us 
of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Edinboro.  The 
synagogue  was  very  ancient,  but  so  dark,  and 
everything  in  it  so  defiled  with  dirt,  that  we 
could  see  but  little  to  interest  us;  but  the 
cemetery,  which  looked  equally  old,  was  really 
a  curiosity  from  its  utter  dissimilarity  to  any 
other  we  had  ever  seen.  The  tomb-stones, 
which  were  quite  rough,  excepting  on  one  side, 
were  lying  or  standing  in  every  sort  of  confu- 
sion, sometimes  leaning  several  together,  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  the  bodies  that  were 
supposed  to  be  beneath  them,  and  looked  more 
like  a  great  marble  yard,  or  what  had  been  one 
a  thousand  years  ago,  than  a  civilized  place  of 
interment.  I  think  the  last  body  had  been 
placed  there  80  years  ago.  This  old  city  of 
Prague  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  though 
very  ancient,  has  a  number  of  broad,  handsome 
streets,  which  quite  surprised  us.  The  lan- 
guge  is  very  odd,  entirely  different  from  the 
German,  approaching  more  nearly,  I  believe, 
to  the  Polish.  On  the  signs  in  the  streets,  such 
words  as  skladmuzskehoodava  and  drska  are 
very  common.  Our  route  between  Prague  and 
Vienna  was  much  of  it  very  delightful,  and  lay, 
after  leaving  Bohemia,  through  the  country  of 
Moravia — a  perfect  contrast  to  the  former;  for 
though  still  a  Catholic  country,  everything  was 
neat  and  bright  and  flourishing,  and  we  thought 
quite  as  worthy  of  being  the  ancestral  home 
of  our  Pennsylvania  Moravians  as  the  other 
was  of  connection  with  the  gypsies.  The  road 
passed,  in  one-half  hour,  through  ten  tunnels, 
and  the  rocks  and  hills  were  some  of  them  very 
singular.  We  also  saw  the  old  citadel  where 
Baron  Trenck  ended  his  days,  but  I  have  no 
time  now  to  particularize.  We  reached  this 
fine  city  in  good  condition ;  spent  yesterday 
very  agreeably  in  visiting  the  Belvidere,  an  im- 
mense and  beautiful  building  in  the  suburbs, 
containing  a  large  gallery  of  paintings,  ancient 
and  modern.  To  day  we  go  to  Shceubrunn, 
the  summer-palace  of  the  Emperor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Self-Government. — When  we  are  alone,, 
we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch,  in  the  family 
our    tempers,  in    company    our    tongues. — 

Hannah  More. 
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The  Test  of  Faith  and  the  Virtue  of 
a  Name. — Religion,  when  made  the  subject  of 
debate,  seems  often  to  lose  its  salutary  influence 
over  the  heart,  and  in  contending  for  the  Gospel, 
we  have  ever  need  to  be  watchful,  that  we  forfeit 
not  its  virtues,  or  its  promises. 

From  our  earliest  association  with  Friends'  In- 
telligencer, we  have  felt  the  importance  of  being 
thus  guarded,  and  have  consequently  rejected 
subjects  which  would  likely  involve  unprofitable 
controversy,  or  have  a  tendency  to  foster  a  party 
spirit.    We  have,  nevertheless,  felt  no  disposi-J 
tion  to  falter  in  upholding  the  great  principles*  ten 
of  Light  and  Knowledge  upon  which  our  reli-Ja 
gious  Faith  is  based.    Our  convictions  relativespt 
to  the  light  of  Christ  internally  revealed,  as  the 
Guide  and  Saviour  of  men,  as  promulgated  by) 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  cause  usH 
to  observe  with  deep  regret  the  efforts  used  by? 
many  who  bear  the  name  of  "  Friends''  to*) 
substitute  in  the  place  of  this  simple  Christianj|^ 
faith,  the  mystical  system  which  underlies  the**0 
so-called  orthodox  creeds  of  the  various  sects 
into  which  this  portion  of  professing  Christen- 
dom is  divided  ;  aod  out  of  which  many  of  our 
early  Friends  withdrew  as  a  people  Divinely 
called  to  revive  the  ancient,,  doctrine  of  one' 
Almighty  Agent  in  the  universe, — one  Infinite: 
Father,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  whom  we  live,  move 
and  have  our  being. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turned  into  thiss 
channel  by  reading  in  the  British  Friend  off 
the  present  month  an  article  upon  11  Quakerisms 
and gUnitarianism,"  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Editor  upon  it.    The  writer  regards  with  dis 
trust  the  liberality  of  a  correspondent  in  a  pre 
vious  number,  who  observed,  when  looking  be- 
yond creeds  and  formularies,  "  a  wonderful, 
unity  of  faith"  when  men  "  speak  and  act  from 
their  inmost  convictions,  and  with  something 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration." 

The  Reviewer  thinks  it  well  to  "  refer  t 
creeds  and  doctrines  in  order  to  show  that  there  ' 
is  not,  neither  can  be  any  unity  of  faith  between* 
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,  Jnitarians  and  the  Society  of  Friends."  In  the 
ourse  of  his  remarks  he  says  that  "  the  selec- 

'  ion  of  the  object  of  this  '  unity  of  faith'  has 
lot  been  such  as  to  afford  much  encouragement 

0  the  liberal  spirited  and  kind-hearted  projec- 
-  ors..  A  Hicksifce  union  was  suggested,  but  this 
Proposition  was  coldly  received  by  the  Society 
jiere,  and  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Hicksites 
J  n  America." 

e  The  Editor  of  the  B.  Friend,  in  reply,  states 
|  1  that  J — R —  is  incorrect  in  maintaining  that 
ij  my  attempt  has  been  made  on  our  part,  at  all 

(vents,  to  amalgamate  Friends  with  Hicksites, 
I  o  long  as  they  continue  Hicksites.  It  was  solely 
o  )ecause  there  was  ground  for  believing  that  not 

-  few  under  that  name  were  prepared  to  unite 

vith  Friends  by  identity  of  doctrinal  views, 

hat  a  re-union  was  advocated." 
We  deem  it  appropriate  here  to  consider  the 

erm  Hicks  if e,  which  continues  to  be  applied  to 

1  body  of  Friends  who  have  ever  disavowed  its 
ipplication,  and  who  regard  the  pertinacity 
vith  which  it  is  used  to  be  as  unchristian,  as  it 
s  unjust. 

The  religion  of  those,  thus  stigmatized,  for- 
)ids  their  calling  any  man  Master,  even  though 
lis  life  might  be  pure  and  upright,  as  we  believe 
,hat  of  the  grossly  misrepresented  Elias  Hicks' 
o  have  been,  in  which  self-denial  and  humility 
vere  remarkably  prominent.    A  few  months 
igo  the  term  "  Hicksite"  was  admitted  into  our 
japer  in  an  article  taken  from  an  Exchange — 
t  being  used  by  one,  not  a  member,  as  a  dis- 
inctive  appellation.    The  Editorial  note,  disa- 
vowing the  title,  was  omitted  by  the  printer, 
which  we  much  regretted.  In  the  heat  of  party 
spirit  which  rent  the  Society  in  twain,  there 
night  be  some  excuse  for  even  an  opprobrious 
•epithet — but  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  time 
has  been  given. for  a  "  zeal  without  knowledge," 
to  give  place  to  one  tempered  with  a  Chratian 
fepirit,  we  marvel  that  there  should  be  noJmore 
Irespect  paid  to  the  claims  of  brotherhood,  than 
lbs  manifested  by  those  who  persist  in  assuming 
Hthe  right  to  judge  their  fellow  men  by  the 
■standard  which  they  have  themselves  erected, 
■  rather  than  by  a  life  whose  general  deportment 
His  conformed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  Christian  reputa- 
tion is  a  light  object;  and  it  is,  in  the  sense 
Ijthat  all  things  are  light  to  him  whose  hope  is 


full  of  immortality.  But  of  all  worldly  bless- 
ings, an  honest  reputation  is  to  many  the  most 
precious,  and  he  who  robs  another  of  it  is  among 
the  worst  persecutors.  The  denial  of  our  Chris- 
tian character  by  fallible  and  imperfect  men, 
gives  us  no  uneasiness,  so  far  as  regards  our  re- 
lation to  the  Divine  Mind.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  breath  of  man,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  us  with  what  assumption  our  fellow  pro- 
fessors anathematize  us  because  of  a  difference 
in  opinion  in  some  of  the  most  subtle  and  dif- 
ficult subjects  of  theology.  Both  Scripture  and 
reason  teach  that  the  only  standard  of  character 
is  the  life. 

When  condemnation  is  founded  upon  opin- 
ions about  which  he  who  judges  as  well  as  he 
who  is  judged  may  err,  the  claims  of  a  just  and 
candid  judgment  are  violated,  and  the  peaceful 
and  Christian  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  opposed. 
The  great  Teacher  said  that  by  their  fruits  men 
should  be  known;  and,  "  not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bat  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

We  deny  not  the  right  of  our  brother  to 
judge  us  by  the  fruits  which  are  found  appended 
to  our  daily  movements,  but  when  these  are 
overlooked  and  a  more  uncertain  standard  is 
applied,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and 
injured.  While  we  repel  the  uncharitable  cen- 
sures of  men,  we  desire  to  keep  in  view  the 
humility  and  sense  of  unworthiness  which 
should  be  the  clothing  of  our  spirits  ;  and  in 
maintaining  the  great  truth  that  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  alone  the  Supreme  God,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  medium  whence  this  knowledge  is 
derived,  nor  neglect  that  intercourse  with  Him, 
without  which  the  purest  conceptions  will  avail 
little  in  establishing  His  kingdom  in  our  hearts. 

In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the  "  Eternal  Word," 
in  opposition  to  creeds  and  formularies,  we 
would  not  forget  that  the  strongest  confession 
which  can  be  made  is  the  exhibition  of  a  meek 
and  contrite  spirit. 

"  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  that  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Lessons  in  Elocution. — We  call  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  our  friend  Esther  J. 
Trimble.  We  have,  on  several  occasion,  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  her  reading  exercises, 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  her  as  a 
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teacher  of  elocution  well  qualified  to  impart 
instruction  in  schools  or  to  private  classes. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  First  mo.  15th; 


1868,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  jourse 


icst 


An  Appeal  for  the  Indians. — The  deep 
interest  felt  by  many  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, induces  us  to  give  publicity  to  a  portion 
of  a  letter  recently  received  by  a  Friend  in  this 
city  from  Benjamin  Hallowcll,  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. He  says,  "  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  delivered  an  interesting  address  in 
relation  to  the  Indians,  at  our  meeting-house 
in  Baltimore,  during  the  week  of  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  who  has  been  for  many 
years  the  devoted  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
Red  Man,  writes  to  me,  under  recent  date  : 

"  I  am  feeling  deep  anxiety  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  Chippewas  of  Mille  Lacks,  Wis., 
of  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter." 
This  compulsory,  unexpected  and  hasty  re- 
moval of  these  Indians,  to  a  new  and  distant 
location,  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
winter,  is  the  infliction  of  a  very  oppressive 
hardship  upon  them,  and  will  render  them  ex- 
tremely destitute  in  the  spring  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds  with  which  to  commence  gardening 
operations  in  their  new  home,  and  to  raise 
things  for  their  families  to  subsist  upon.  He 
says,  therefore,  that  if  the  Friends  whom  he 
has  always  found  ready  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  and  the  only 
people  he  has  known  who  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  wronged  Red  Man, 
would  send  some  boxes  containing  garden  seeds, 
of  any  or  all  kinds,  pumpkin  seeds,  of  a  hardy 
variety,  &c.  &c,  it  will  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing great,  relief  to  these  people.  Blankets  will 
be  gratefully  received. " 

Those  disposed  to  respond  to  this  call  may 
send  their  contributions  of  seeds,  blankets,  or 
money  to  purchase  blankets,  to  B.  Dorsey  & 
Sons,  No.  923  Market  street,  Philada. 


A  continuation  of  a  "  Review"  of  u  Among 
the  Indians,"  by  S.  M.  J.,  came  to  hand  too 
late  for  present  number.  It  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 


Errata. — In  the  article  "Friends  amongst  the 
Freedmen,"  of  last  week,  by  a  typographical  error, 
the  extract  from  letter  of  Sarah  M.  Ely  locates  the 
town  of  Langley  as  k  ten"  miles  from  Lewinsville. 
This  should  read  two  miles. 


Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Henry  S.  Kirby,  son  of 
Robert  and  Maria  Kirby,  members  of  Upper  Spring- I 
fi>ld  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  Mary  H.,  daughter i 
of  Joseph  B.  and  Sarah  B.  Conrow,  members  of  the 
first  named  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Fairmount  Meeting,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of 

Twelfth  month,  1867,  Jonathan,  son  of  Wm.  Binford, 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Nathan  D.  aud  Mary  Wilson. 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  16th  of  First  month,  1868,  :J|peC 
in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  Mary  D.,  wife  of  Benja-: 
min  Borden,  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  late  residence,  (John  B.  Bartram's,) 

Darby,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  First  month,  1868,  Samuel 
Bunting,  in  his  85th  year. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  First  month,  1868,  Charles, 

son  of  Joseph  S.  Hance,  in  his  24th  year;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St., 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  First  month,  1868,  at  Pensa- 

cola,  Florida,  Hannah  T.,  wife  of  Frederick  Robin- 
son, and  daughter  of  Townsend  and  the  late  Hannah 
K.  Hilliard  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  otf 
Friends  held  at  Green  Street. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  Florence,  u 

infant  daughter  of  S.  Fisher  and  Caroline  A.  Cor- I 
lies  ;  members  of  Philadelpia  hMonthly  Meeting  of 
Frieuds. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  First  month  1 7th,  1868,  , 

John  Saunders,  Jr.,  in  his  23d  year,  son  of  Sarah 
and  the  late  Macpherson  Saunders  ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street,! 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  First  month  19th,  Martha, I 

wife  of  Samuel  Thomas,  in  her  70th  year  ;  a  raemberi 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St.," 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  First  month  20th,  Robert 

A.  Govett,  in  his  71st  year;  a  member  of  Philadel  - 
phia Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  First,  month  20th,  at  the ) 

residence  of  her  nephew  Henry  B.  Fussell,  West i 
Philadelphia,  Mary  Lukens,  in  her  83d  year. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ulf.,  Samuel  L 

Parry,  aged  59  years  ;  an  Elder  of  Philadelphia  . 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Frieuds. 

 ,  on  the  26th  inst.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  James  I 

Mott,  in  his  80th  year;  an  Elder  of  Philadelphia  i 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $15 
from  Friends  at  Macedon  and  Farmington,  N.  Y., 
through  Geo.  0.  Fritts. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
717  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia. 

An  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Friends 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Meeting-House  for  the 
Indulged  Meeting  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Hall,  No.  1914 
Coates  Street,  on  First-day,  2d  proximo,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

 ■  «•»  ■  

PRAYER. 

Strive  to  preserve  a  praying  mind  through 
the  day ;  not  only  at  the  usual  and  stated 
periods,  but  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  companies.  This  is  your  preservative 
against  error,  weakness  and  sin. 

Always  remember  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  j  and  never  more  so,  than  when 
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naost  pleased  with  outward  objects  and  inter- 
l[  ourse. 

J  Pray  and  wat^h ;  for  if  the  spirit  be  willing, 
]  et  the  flesh  is  weak. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  5. 

INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN   OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

1    It  is  a  subject  of  constant  regret  as  to  many 
f  our  smaller  meetings,  that  the  young,  es- 
>ecially,  so  seldom  attend,  and  take  so  little  in- 
erest  in  them.    We  have  been  accustomed  for 
bears  to  lament  this  state  of  things,  with 
•Scarcely  a  thought  as  to  whether  there  may  not 
])e  some  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  older 
$|is  well,  and  as  if  to  lament  it,  and  to  make  ap- 
peals to  those  delinquents  was  all  that  we  could 
possibly  do.    May  we  not  take  a  more  rational 
Jriew  of  this  subject,  and  derive  some  instruc- 
J  ion  from  following  out  the  thoughts  which  it 
j  suggests  ? 

1  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  any  society  or 
l>rganization  can  continue  to  exist  if  there  be 
Jiot  a  succession  of  young  persons  to  take  the 
Jslace  of  those  who  are  annually  removed  by 
lieath.  We  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  to 
jidd,  or  to  attempt  to  add  to  our  numbers  by 
jwoselyting  or  conversion  ;  and  now  to  hold  fast 
lit  least  upon  our  children,  to  whom  we  assign 
li  birthright  membership,  is  to  us  a  vital  neces- 
sity, if  we  would  continue  to  hold  up  our  stand- 
ard, for  their  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  what 
we  regard  as  truth. 

1  May  there  not  be  some  cause  for  that  want 
B)f  interest  in  our  meetings,  and  in  our  Society, 
wrhich  seems  to  prevail  so  generally  on  the  part 
wf  the  young  in  many  places?  We  are,  in 
lome  respects  a  peculiar  people.  So  far  as  we 
■pay  be  peculiar  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellency of  our  principles,  our  good  worl^,  and 
If  he  integrity  and  purity  of  our  lives,  it  is  well ; 
j»put  beyond  this,  in  view  of  our  relations  with 
laud  dependence  upon  the  rising  generation, 
■peculiarities  are  dangerous  things.  There  is, 
Ibn  the  part  of  the  young,  an  instinctive  aver- 
llsion  to  anything  that  may  make  them  appear 
IJodd,  or  that  imposes  undue  restraints  upon  their 
[(youthful  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  Gayety 
Ifcind  hilarity  are  to  them  natural,  and  therefore 
jteannot  be  sinful.  They  naturally  look  for 
jbuidance  in  the  first  instance  to  their  parents, 
laud  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  in  whose 
I  hands  they  are,  under  judicious  treatment,  much 

las  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter;  but  they 
lhave  minds  of  their  own,  and  must  sooner  or 

later  act  for  themselves,  and,  except  in  extreme 
■youth,  it  is  only  gentle  guidance  that  they  re- 
[quire,  rather  than  subjection  to  the  will  of 

older  persons,  which,  besides  often  defeating 

its  own  object,  prevents  the  formation  of  habits 
I  of  discrimination  and  self-reliance. 

Parents  who  attempt  unduly  to  urge  or  en- 
(force  upon  their  children  a  compliance  with 


forms  and  peculiarities  which  are  repulsive  to 
them,  and  yet  involve  no  essential  principle, 
or  who  unreasonably  restrain  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  youthful  pleasures  and  amusements, 
abuse  their  authority;  and  the  penalty  is  apt 
to  be  the  loss  of  it.  Though  we  as  a  people 
have  doubtless  improved  much  in  this  respect 
within  a  few  years  past,  is  there  not  yet  in 
many  places  too  much  of  what  is  called  strict- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  Friends  ?  The  effect 
of  parents  and  elderly  persons  maintaining 
habits  of  this  kind  is  to  produce  estrangement 
on  the  part  of  children  and  young  persons,  who 
cannot  harmonize  with  anything  so  antagonistic 
to  their  own  social  and  sprightly  natures.  In 
the  past,  many  families  of  children  have  been 
wholly  driven  off  from  us  by  over-rigid  ex- 
actions. 

It  is  by  making  concessions  to  the  young  in 
all  proper  cases,  and  equalizing  ourselves  with 
them,  and  guarding  against  unnecessary  restric- 
tions, that  we  alone  can  preserve  that  intimate 
and  confidential  relation  with,  and  influence 
over  them,  that  is  alike  necessary  for  their  good 
and  ours.  To  grant  them  occasional  indul- 
gence even  in  things  that:  we  cannot  wholly 
approve,  tends  to  blunt  the  edge  of  curiosity, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  a  morbid  longing 
that  may  end  in  stealth  and  prevarication,  or 
open  disobedience. 

Evil  tendencies  in  young  persons  are  best 
checked,  not  by  blunt  refusals,  or  peremptory 
commands,  but  by  being  young  with  them, 
sharing  their  harmless  pleasures,  and  gently 
carrying  them  along,  and  diverting  their  atten- 
tion to  nobler  objects. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  purely  social  rela- 
tion that  we  often  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  youth- 
ful companions,  and  make  ourselves  responsible 
in  part  at  least  for  their  want  of  interest.  We, 
as  a  Society,  make  religion  too  rigid  and  gloomy 
a  thing  for  their  sprightly  natures.  They  have 
to  attain  a  certain  advanced  stage  of  gravity 
and  seriousness  rarely  reached  much  short  of 
middle  age  before  they  can  feel  free  to  take 
part  in  our  business  meetings,  or  are  ever  ex- 
pected io  do  so.  And  this  excessive  gravity 
extends  to  the  ways  and  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  more  strict  of  our  elderly  Friends, 
rendering  them  uncompanionable  to  the  young, 
and  by  which  the  healthful  influence  of  each 
upon  the  other  is  greatly  impaired. 

There  cannot  be  in  true  and  rational  religion 
anything  incompatible  with  the  qualities  and 
mental  characteristics  which  the  divine  hand 
has  assigned  to  youth,  or  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  medium  ground  upon  which  old  and  young 
may  meet  each  other  half  way,  and  move  to- 
gether hand  in  hand,  upon  familiar  and  equal 
terms.  This  is  obviously  the  true  and  proper 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  desires 
and  inclinations  of  the  young  will  seldom  run 
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tiful,  picturesque  villages  in  the  valleys  and  oca  m 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  heights,'  ^ 
with  their  churches,  gave  a  perpetual  human; 
interest  to  what  would  otherwise  have  heen  a 
very  wild  landscape.  The  vineyards  were  sc 
frequent  that  we  could  not  but  regret  we  werei 
so  late.  We  seemed  to  have  entirely  missed  the 
vintage,  but  we  see  how  beautiful  it  must  have 
made  this  mountain  scenery.  I  do  no  justice, 
by  these  hints,  to  the  picture,  to  the  panorama 
which  this  day's  ride  has  painted  in  my  cham- 
ber of  imagery.  The  mountains  really  seemed 
to  me  as  beautiful  as  anything  I  saw  in  Switz 
erland  last  July,  for  the  snow  already  covers  the 
summits.  The  foliage  has  mostly  fallen,  and 
the  landscape  is  russet  and  golden,  with  occa-. 
sionally  a  tint  of  rose;  what  man  has  donei 
for  the  landscape  seems  to  have  been  always)  ™ 
just  what  it  needed,  as  if  there  was  a  recogni- 
tion and  consent  of  nature  with  him  to  make 
as  much  beauty  as  possible.  The  churches, 
chapels  and  shrines  are  multitudinous,  havingj  jv. 
generally  dark  red  spires,  sometimes  black  ; 
one  was  green.  The  color  always  seemed  ex-: 
actly  right.  But  it  is  really  a  mystery  to  me, 
why  the  snow  peaks  should  have  such  a  ravish- 
ing effect  upon  me.  I  never  fail  to  feel  a  sort 
of  rapture  whenever  I  see  them,  and  they  do 
not  lose  their  charm  by  repetition.  When  the 
sun  shines  on  them  I  can  only  liken  the  effect 
to  the  most  brilliant  tones  of  the  human  voice 
rising  above  the  harmonies  of  the  organ.  Bot- 


to  extremes,  or  induce  them  to  discard  paternal 
precepts  and  example,  unless  parents  take  the 
opposite  extreme  by  maintaining  an  antiquated 
and  uncongenial  manner.  It  is  for  the  elderly 
class  of  Friends  and  parents  to  lay  aside  their 
strict  and  over-sanctified  ways  in  and  out  of 
meeting,  and  make  the  advance  toward  meeting 
the  young  upon  familiar  and  equal  ground,  and 
until  they  do  this,  to  withhold  their  censure  of 
the  young  for  their  want  of  interest  in  our 
meetings. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  R.;  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  First  month  18th,  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  views  that  have  been  presented  in 
these  communications,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  able  to  see  any  good,  but  only  evil  in  them. 
It  may  be  so.  The  writer  can  only  claim  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  leaving  others  to  judge  of  his 
efforts,  and  will  not  engage  in  any  controversy. 
Though  our  views  may  be  different  on  many 
points,  may  we  not  still  labor  together  for  the 
same  end,  in  love  and  harmony,  having  charity, 
forbearance  and  toleration  one  toward  another. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  the  views  that  have 
been  or  may  be  presented  but  the  writer,  and 
this  it  is  desired  may  be  particularly  understood 
as  to  the  editors,  who,  by  their  liberality  in  ad- 
mitting these  articles,  are.  not  to  be  understood 
as  thereby  endorsing  all  the  sentiments  they 
may  contain.  Would  not  a  more  general  ex- 
pression of  views  in  this  way  be  greatly  advan- 
tageous ?  The  writer  had  hoped  ere  this,  fur- 
ther to  have  heard  from  P.,  whose  valuable  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Tenth 
month  19th,  1867.  "       T.  H.  S. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  15. 

Botzen  in  the  Tyrol,  Nov.  9th,  1867. 
I  left  Grermany  yesterday  for  the  Tyrol,  and 
had  a  lovely  ride  to  Innspruck  ;  the  country  con- 
stantly growing  more  beautiful  as  we  came  more 
into  the  mountains,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
the  beauty  of  Innspruck,  and  this  morning  when 
we  left,  the  mist  enveloped  the  mountains  which 
surround  it  If  we  had  been  at  a  pleasant  hotel 
we  might  have  stayed  a  day  in  order  to  see  it, 
but  it  was  not  a  good  one,  though  of  great  pre- 
tentions, ("The  Austrian,")  and  besides  it  did 
not  bid  fair  to  be  a  pleasant  day.  In  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  however,  it  cleared,  and  cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  more  splendid  day's 
ride  than  from  Innspruck  to  Botzen,  where  we 
arrived  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  There  were 
mountains  on  either  side  for  the  whole  distance, 
closing  in  front  of  us,  and  the  highest  peaks 
were  snowy;  the  Inn  or  one  of  its  tributaries 
was  perpetually  in  sight.  Much  of  the  road  was 
parallel  to  the  old  Diligence  road  first  made  by 
the  Romans.  The  people  looked  hardy  and 
laborious,  and  we  saw  but  one  woman  at  work  ; 
but  she  was  cutting  stone  with  the  men.  Beau- 
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zen  is  surrounded  by  mountaius,  and  there  is 
one  snow  mountain  that  lies  behind  the  restj 
and  is  seen  between  them.    Its  distance  makes!" 
it  seem  lower  than  the  others.  There  is  a  most 
brilliant  moon  shining  ever  it  at  this  instant, 
and  nothing  can  be  lovelier  than  the  wholee 
scene.    To-morrow  we  go  into  Italy — and  the 
soft  air,  which  is  still  enspirited,  if  I  may  so  say,  J 
with  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  seems  to  be  a; 
salutation  from  the  beautiful  land.  But  of  that 
by  and  by.    And  now  having  relieved  myself 
by  saying  even  this  little  of  the  beautiful  Tyrol,! 
with  its  churches  telling  of  peace  and  leve,  and  ! 
its  castles  which  (some  of  them  in  ruins)  tell  off 
war  and  violence  as  well — I  feel  free  to  look!; 
back  to  our  week  in  Munich,  which  astonished! 
me  with  its  luxury  of  art.   That  old  king  Ludf 
wig  the  First,  whols  still  alive,  (at  eighty-three* 
years  of  age,)  was  the  builder  of  the  Walhalla,i, 
near  Ratisbon,  and  also  of  a  temple  of  Glory  in 
the  environs  of  Munich.  This  temple  is  an  open 
gallery,  forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong,  and  is 
built  of  marble  with  forty-eight  Doric  pillars, 
to  which  one  ascends  by  marble  steps.    There  i 
are  in  it  two  rows  of  marble  busts  of  seventy 
six  distinguished  Bavarians.    In  front,  on  thee 
fourth  side  of  the  oblong,  is  a  colossal  female  • 
figure  holding  a  crown  of  laurel  above  her  head 
at  arm's  length.    The  head  of  this  colossus  is  * 
large  enough  to  hold  six  persons,  and  is  reached! 
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y  a  winding  staircase  of  sixty  six  steps  withiD 
:ie  body  ;  persons  can  look  through  the  eyes  and 
louth  over  the  wide  plain  which  is  iu  front, 
Ind  see  the  city  of  Munich  beyond,  which  I 
Lppose  may  in  course  of  time  cover  this  plain 
llso.    This  colossus,  which  is  named  Bavaria, 
las  a  beautiful,  happy  countenance,  with  lips 
{lightly  parted.    It  was  cast  in  bronze  in  Mu- 
lch, and  is  a  masterpiece  of  Schwanthaler. 
V e  walked  out  to  see  it  one  afternoon,  but  did 
ot  ascend  it;  there  are  sixty  six  steps  in  the 
•edestal  as  well  as  the  sixty-six  inside  the 
gure.     I  visited  afterwards  what  is  called 
5chw/anthaler's  Museum,  a  place  where  are 
lasts  of  his  works,  and  among  them  one  of  the 
lead  of  Bavaria.    1  said  to  an  old  artist  who 
hows  the  Museum  to  strangers  that  "Bavaria 
ooks  happy;  is  she  so?"    He  said,  "  We  are 
atisfied."    It  is  very  pleasant  to  visit  this  M il- 
eum after  seeing  so  many  of  Schwauthaler's 
porks  as  I  have  done,  and  examine  them  close- 
y,  though  of  course  they  are  only  in  plaster, 
lis  portrait  busts  and  statues  are  very  interest- 
ng,  as  well  as  his  ideal  works,  and  there  are  a 
rteat  number  of  them  ;  among  the  rest  a  like- 
hess  of  himself.    The  Goethe  of  Frankfort-on- 
Ihe-Maine  is  his  work;  also,  a  beautiful  Mozart, 
nd  a  Jean  Paul,  all  of  gigantic  size,  for  public 
laces.    I  advise  everybody  who  visits  Munich 
[o  go  to  this  Museum.  It  is  in  the  new  city,  in 
Bchwanthalcr  street,  through  which  one  can 
bass  to  see  the  Bavaria.    Munich  is  especially 
[ich  io  sculpture.    In  the  Glyptothek  there  is  a 
arge  collection  of  genuine  Greek  statuary,  (a 
whole  room  full  of  it,  brought  from  iEgina,) 
Lnd  an  Alexander,  which  Winckelmann  pro- 
nounced a  genuine  likeness,  done  in  Alexander's 
Iwn  time.    It  is  a  nude  figure,  and  certainly 
jhe  perfection  of  manly  beauty  as  to  form,  and 
Is  stern,  unsympathising  and  cold  as  he  ought 
|o  look,  but  not  consciously  cruel  or  fierce.  It 
Corresponds  well  with  the  masterly  delineation 
In  words  of  Alexander's  character  and  career, 
py  G-rote,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of 
Greece.  There  is  much  Roman  statuary  in  the 
tprlyptothek,  as  well  as  modern.  I  should  thipk 
there  were  a  dozen  halls;  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors are  there,  and  many  of  their  female  rela- 
tives; many  celebrities  besides;  also,  fine  bas- 
reliefs,  Greek  and  Roman.    The  building  itself 
|s  beautiful  and  beautifully  ornamented,  both 
within  and  without.    On  a  parallel  street  are 
the  old  and  the  new  Pinacothek.    The  old  is 
devoted  to  paintings  beginning  with  Byzantine 
art,  and  having  a  large  collection  of  the  Cologne 
pasters,  and  continuing  from  them  up  to  the 
present  time.    There  is  a  small  hall  nearly  fuli 
pf  Rembrandt's  paintings.    All  the  masters  are 
Well  represented.    In  many  of  the  rooms  are 
teats  where  one  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  pictures 
jiu  comfort.  But  instead  of  two  days  one  wanted 
iwo  months  to  see  this  fine  gallery  of  as  many 


as  fourteen  halls.  The  building  itself,  of  marble 
throughout,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art.  Au 
arcade  on  one  side  is  frescoed  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  every  city  in  Europe  which  has  afforded 
great  artists,  and  above  in  the  Loggie  is  painted 
in  fresco  a  sort  of  history  of  art— its  progress 
— with  characteristic  scenes  and  portraits  of 
the  great  artists  of  each  city  over  its  coat  of 
arms,  as,  for  instance,  over  Rome  the  death  of 
Raphael  and  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
on  the  wall  beside  his  bed.  The  arched  ceiling 
of  this  arcade  is  painted  with  exquisite  medal- 
lions, and  not  a  square  inch  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  put  anything  beautiful  but  was  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  new  Pinacothek  is  de- 
voted to  modern  paintings  and  living  artists. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  halls  in  this  marble 
palace,  all  lighted,  (as  the  other  buildings 
are,)  from  the  top.  Around  the  outside  of  this 
immense  building,  (from  half  way  up,  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,)  are  immense  pictures  in 
fresco.  On  one  side  are  portraits  of  all  the 
distinguished  modern  artists,  at  full  length, 
and  larger  than  life.  I  should  think  there  were 
thirty.  At  the  two  ends  are  beautiful  allegoric 
pictures  representing  the  genii  of  Poetry ;  of 
Painting  in  fresco;  of  Painting  on  glass;  of 
Painting  on  vases ;  of  Sculpture;  of  Architec- 
ture; of  Casting  in  bronze;  all  conceived  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful taste.  The  rest  of  the  pictures  are  more 
elaborate  groups,  and  some  of  them  are  humor- 
ous. There  is  King  Louis  at  Rome,  surrounded 
by  artists,  (all  the  heads  portraits,)  each  pre- 
senting his  claims ;  some  are  holding  in  their 
hands  their  best  works  in  miniature  ;  some  are 
receiving  commissions  from  him;  others  are 
turning  away  disappointed.  In  another  picture 
artists  on  bended  knee  present  to  Louis  an 
album.  The  painting  of  all  this  is  superb,  and 
in  one  room  of  the  Pinacothek  are  the  original 
sketches  of  these  pictures  quite  beautifully 
finished  up  in  miniature,  so  that  the  whole  can 
be  easily  examined.  I  think  these  works  of  the 
modern  artists  in  the  new  Pinacothek  very  fine, 
and  that  an  excellent  taste  presides  over  the 
choice.  If  it  is  that  of  King  Louis  himself,  it 
shows  him  to  be  a  true  connoisseur.  He  allows 
nothing  that  has  not  merit  to  come  into  his 
collections.  I  saw  artists  copying  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  Pinacothek.  I  do  not  men- 
tion any  particular  pictures,  because  to  do  so 
would  do  injustice  to  the  rest,  and  then  I  did 
not  stay  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  them  in 
any  way. 

Besides  these  great  marble  buildings  devoted 
to  art,  are  many  large  and  elegant  buildiugs 
devoted  to  schools  of  science,  and  to  the  city's 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  I  saw  in  the  streets 
young  people  of  both  sexes  with  their  books 
under  their  arms.  The  best  schools  in  Germany 
for  the  study  of  engineering  and  architecture 
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are  in  Munich ;  the  price  of  courses  is  very 
moderate,  and  it  is  possible  to  live  very  cheaply 
there.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
in  summer.  There  is  not  the  look  of  decay  and 
poverty  that  strikes  one  so  much  in  Dresden. 
These  modern  kings  of  Bavaria,  Louis  I.  and 
Louis  II.,  (who  is  the  present  reigning  king,) 
are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity;  while 
the  present  Saxon  kings  seem  to  be  paying  the 
penalty  of  the  luxury  of  Augustus  If.  and  III. 
Dresden  lives  on  what  it  has  been;  Munich  on 
what  it  is. 

When  I  return  home  I  shall  read  up  the 
history  of  Bavaria.  1  do  not  understand  why 
it  has  so  much  more  money  to  devote  to  art 
than  Saxony,  and  some  other  German  states. 
I  was  told  that  its  chief  resources  were  its  wines 
and  its  cattle.  Its  works  of  art  attract  strangers, 
who  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Mu- 
nich. It  has  students  of  art  and  science  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  E.  P.  P. 

EVENING  SOLACE. 
BY  CHARLOTTE  BRONTIE. 

The  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures, 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed, 
The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleas- 
ures, 

Whose  charms  were  broken,  if  revealed. 
And  days  may  pass  in  gay  confusion, 

And  nights  in  noisy  riot  fly, 
While  lost  in  fame's  or  wealth's  illusion, 

The  memory  of  the  past  may  die. 
But  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing, 

Such  as  in  evening's  silence  come, 
When,  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing, 

The  heart's  best  feelings  gather  home. 
Then  in  our  souls  there  seems  to  languish 

A  tender  grief  that  is  not  woe. 
The  thoughts  thatonce  wruug  groans  of  anguish, 

Now  cause  but  some  mild  tears  to  flow. 
And  feelings  once  as  strong  as  passions 

Float  softly  back — a  faded  dream  ; 
Our  own  sharp  griefs  and  wild  sensations 

The  taste  of  others'  suffering  seem. 
Oh  !  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding, 

How  longs  it  for  the  time  to  be, 
When,  through  the  mist  of  years  receding, 

Its  woes  but  live  in  reverie. 
And  it  can  dwell  on  moonlight  glimmer, 

On  evening  shades  and  loneliness, 
And  while  the  sky  grows  dim  and  dimmer, 

Feel  no  untold  and  strange  distress; 
Only  a  deeper  impulse  given, 

By  lonely  hour  and  darkened  room, 
To  solemn  thoughts  that  soar  to  heaven, 

Seeking  a  life  and  world  to  come. 

DEED8  NOT  WORDS. 
Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng, 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 
But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 
Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 

When  hearts  and  will  are  weighed, 


Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
That  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 


FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  EREEDMEN. 
No.  XIV. 

The  following  letter  from  Cornelia  Hancock* 
addressed  to  the  Association,  and  spoken  of  in: 
last  number,  possesses  so  much  of  interest  that 
it  is  offered  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer 
entire,  in  preference  to  mutilating  it  by  giving 
limited  quotations  from  it,  such  as  is  usual 
in  our  ordinary  summaries.  J.  M.  E. 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  Jan.  6th,  1868.  ] 

Dear  Friends: — I  have  observed  the  usual 
holiday  proclaimed  in  the  Charleston  schools 
this  year,  as  last  year  I  attempted  to  teach 
through  them,  and  was  successful  only  in  hav-"] 
ing  a  small  school.  These  people  think  Christ- 
mas is  a  time  of  rest,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome  their  prejudices  and  get  any  kind  of 
labor  out  of  them  during  this  season. 

I  have  been  visiting  schools  and  teachers  in 
several  different  places,  and  what  I  saw  and 
heard  may  be  interesting  to  you.  At  Aiken, 
in  S.  C-,  one  of  the  teachers  (Esther  Steveas) 
who  was  with  us  last  year,  is  located.  She  is 
situated  with  another  teacher,  and  they  have 
under  their  care  about  one  hundred  scholars.' 
It  is  a  higher  portion  of  South  Carolina  and 
less  productive  soil,  and  the  people,  both  white 
and  black,  are  very  poor.  Most  of  the  so  called 
aristocracy  of  the  South  live  in  this  district,  and 
last  year  the  teacher  was  forcibly  driven  from' 
the  town  ;  this  year  one  of  the  teachers  is  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  "  Bureau  officers/7  and 
they  have  been  protected  in  their  school  so  far] 
While  in  the  depot  a  display  of  their  ignorant 
prejudice  was  made.  A  negro  was  standing  on 
a  bench  beside  me,  fully  one  yard  from  me,  I 
and  a  Southern  man  came  up  to  him  and 
roughly  attempted  to  make  him  leave  the  room  ; 
fortunately  Major  Stone  the  Bureau  officer  was 
present,  and  protected  the  colored  man  in  his 
rights  to  the  room.  A  soldier  was  deliberately  ' 
shot  by  a  civilian  while  we  remained  there,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  well  for  us 
that  we  lived  near  Charleston,  where  there  is 
sufficient  military  to  keep  such  men  in  better 
subjection. 

After  finishing  our  visit  in  Aiken  we  went 
to  Augusta,  Georgia.  And  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
there,  I  felt  sure,  from  the  size  of  the  place, 
there  must  be  some  teachers  located  there; 
made  inquiries,  and  found  there  were  twenty-one,  5 
all  living  in  one  large  family.  They  are  sent  out 
by  the  American  Missionary  Society.  In  the 
day  I  spent  with  these  teachers  I  learned  much 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  there;  they  are  \ 
graded.  The  buildings  are  not  good,  having  to 
use  churches,  and  two  teachers  teach  in  in  a 
room.    They  conversed  freely  upon  the  man- 
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gement  of  their  schools,  and  were  intelligent 
Ind  interesting  women,  representing  nearly 
very  Northern  State.  I  was  astonished  to 
lud  so  many  here;  it  is  a  beautiful,  healthy 
|ity,  containing  wide  streets,  with  sometimes 
hree  rows  of  trees  in  the  middle,  forming  an 
iry  park.  They  informed  me  there  that  preju- 
iee  was  so  against  them  that  some  of  the  in- 
abitants  had  moved  out  of  these  streets  (wide 
s  they  are)  because  the  "  Yankee  Teachers" 
ad  their  "  Home"  in  the  same  block.  The 
ame  testimony  was  given  here  in  regard  to 
ny  civility  bein<£  shown  the  teachers.  I  met 
nth  a  Captun  Bryant,  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
'•  Loyal  Georgian"  paper.  He  is  a  delegate  to 
he  Convention  ;  he  said  there  were  some  able 
uen  in  the  Convention.  I  do  hope  so,  and  that 
hey  may  make  some  wholesome  resolutions  that 
nay  make  more  prosperity  in  the  State  than  now 
xists.  I  left  Augusta,  and  traveled  through 
o  Atlanta  at  night.  Going  north  and  into  a 
ugher  country,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference 
n  the  weather;  by  the  morning  we  arrived  in 
Atlanta  the  snow  was  falling,  and  the  wind 
)lowing  so  furiously  we  could  hardly  keep  our 
eet.  The  weather  has  soon  to  moderate  in  the 
Bouth,  however,  as  the  sun  shines  with  such 
force.  The  second  day  was  bright  and  beautiful, 
fcxcept  the  mud,  which  was  so  deep  and  so  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  that  on  the  streets,  which 
kre  unpaved,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk. 
Ln  the  city  there  are  fourteen  teachers  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Assoc'n,  and 
pne  (M.  Jacobs')  by  the  Chester  Co.  Progressive 
Friends.  The  schools  were  in  session  two  days 
khile  we  were  there,  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  observe  them  carefully.  The  buildings 
here  are  new,  having  been  built  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. Have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  best 
Northern  public  school  buildings.  The  order 
in  these  schools  was  truly  surprising;  their 
pcholars  have  been  in  school  two  years,  the 
teame  as  ours.  I  think  I  have  ten  scholars 
that  can  surpass  them  in  scholarship;  but  I 
am  sure  our  schools  would  compare  unfavorably 
in  point  of  order.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  their  schools;  should  think  there  were 
teachers  there  that  were  the  very  cream  of  the 
profession,  either  North  or  South.  Mary  Ja- 
cobs' school  is  in  an  inferior  building ;  but 
her  mode  of  governing  was  very  pleasing,  she 
seemed  to  be  at  such  ease  herself,  and  the 
scholars  seemed  so  interested  in  their  work. 
General  Saxton  and  family  are  living  at  At- 
lanta, and  took  us  to  ride  to  see  the  interesting 
points  about  the  city;  one  place  we  visited  was 
the  "  Poor  House."  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a 
building  rivaling  in  appearance  "  Blockley 
Almshouse,"  but  was  suprised  to  see  such  a 
comfortable  place;  it  consisted  of  a  series  of 
huts,  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  old,  lame, 
blind  creatures,  who  were  poorly  supplied  with 


everything.  One  woman  there,  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  been  a  hundred,  had  no  bed  to  lie 
on,  and  said  she  always  sat  up  by  the  fire  at 
night.  One  blind  woman  said  they  had  stolen 
her  blankets  (the  scarcity  of  comforts  lessening 
the  sin  of  stealing  in  their  minds  very  much). 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Tillie  Saxton's  mother,  was  with 
us.  She  is  known  to  you  all  as  a  faithful  Anti- 
Slavery  woman;  and  she  said  while  conversing 
with  these  people,  don't  thee  think  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  would  send  me  something  for 
the  relief  of  these  people.  I  said  in  the  first 
letter  I  wrote  I  would  mention  the  destitution 
I  witnessed,  and  see  if  a  contribution  of  second- 
hand clothing  could  not  be  sent  to  her  from 
you  She  has  much  time,  and  what  is  more,  a 
deep  desire  to  aid  suffering  humanity;  and  I 
should  think  if  you  were  sending  goods  to  any 
portion  of  the  South,  goods  consigned  to  Gen. 
Saxton's  care  at  Atlanta  would  be  most  faith- 
fully and  carefully  dispensed.  General  Pope 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  Atlanta,  owino 
to  the  solicitations  of  rebels.  Whenever  good 
men,  such  as  Pope  and  Saxton,  are  in  power,  how 
short  seems  their  reign.  The  rebels  in  Atlanta 
seem  very  jubilant,  and  say  in  six  weeks  the 
military  authority  in  Georgia  will  be  removed. 
It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  observations,  that  by 
far  the  most  permanent  good  that  is  being  done 
for  the  South,  are  the  schools;  they  are  of 
course  but  a  drop  in  a  vast  ocean  of  ignorance 
but  the  instruction  that  is  being  implanted  in 
the  young  minds  is  a  good  that  cannot  be  up- 
rooted by  the  intrigue  of  any  person.  I  will 
mention  that  in  Atlanta  a  number  of  schools 
have  been  opened  for  the  poor  whites.  These 
schools  are  doing  good  in  that  direction.  While 
in  Atlanta  I  met  with  Mr.  Leers,  the  one  who 
is  visiting  the  Southern  cities  to  dispense  among 
them  the  "  Peabody  Fund."  His  accounts  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  what  was 
promised  (through  Georgia,  in  the  cities  of 
Columbus,  Rome,  La  Grange,  &c),  toward  a 
system  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  was  very  encouraging.  In  each  of 
these  three  schools  he  promised  to  aid  them 
with  one  thousand  dollars  apiece  this  year  if 
they  would  establish  after  the  approved  schools 
of  Boston.  Since  the  elections,  there  seems  to 
be  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  an  unwillingness  to  bear  with  the 
colored  people.  I  think,  considering  all  the 
disadvantages  the  colored  people  labor  under 
it  is  a  miracle  how  well  they  thrive.  Poverty 
is  the  lot  of  all  here,  both  black  and  white.  I 
hope  that  from  what  I  have  written  you  may 
conclude  that  the  way  you  have  chosen  to  aid 
the  South  is  a  permanent  good  that  can  never 
be  effaced  by  any  politician  or  intriguer,  and 
that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  give  of  your 
abundance,  that  the  good  work  may  go  on.  To 
dispel  ignorance  is  to  reconstruct  the  South 
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and  although  what  little  is  done  towards  that 
eud  in  this  school  is  very  little,  yet  I  hope  of 
all  of  us  it  may  be  said,  "  We  have  done  what 
we  could. " 

Our  scholars  have  been  taxed  this  month 
with  good  results  ;  I  made  the  amount  very  low, 
ten  cents  a  month,  but  it  has  been  paid  cheer- 
fully by  every  scholar  in  two  schools  and  nearly 
all  in  the  other.  We  received  about  fourteen 
dollars  in  all.  I  was  gratified  with  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  was  paid. 

We  were  unable  to  celebrate  Christmas  for 
them  on  Christmas  day,  as  the  ship  did  not  ar- 
rive in  port  until  the  26th;  so  today  we 
used  for  that  purpose.  A  generous  collection 
of  toys  and  candies  was  sent  to  us  by  our  friend 
II.  M.  Laing;  the  candy  was  put  upon  the  tree, 
and  three  tables  spread  with  the  presents  for 
each  school.  All  assembled  around  the  tree, 
sung  some  appropriate  pieces )  then  we  were  able 
to  give  to  each  child  a  toy  of  his  or  her  selection, 
a  pair  of  shoe  strings,  and  a  picture  or  book.  We 
gave  them  a  pair  of  shoe  strings  because  they 
are  very  practical  in  their  desires  and  want 
something  they  can  make  use  of.  They  all 
seemed  satisfied  and  delighted.  A  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  contribution  was  a  stereo- 
scope with  appropriate  pictures,  especially  one 
of  our  friend  Lucretia  Mott.  The  day  was  so 
thronged  with  the  other  excitements  that  time 
was  not  taken  upon  the  stereoscope ;  but  it  will 
keep,  and  I  shall  try  to  explain  to  the  children 
the  merits  of  each  picture.  I  have  extended 
this  letter  much  longer  than  I  at  first  intended, 
hut  what  I  have  written  was  interesting  to  me 
as  it  transpired,  and  I  write  it  to  you,  hoping  it 
may  interest  you  as  well. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  Cornelia  Hancock, 
Box  19,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ITEMS. 

The  second  Annual  Report  of  Joe.  Parrish,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, states  that  the  Sanitarium,  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
opium,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
6th  mo.  18th,  1867,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  under  treatment,  twenty-six  persons — twenty- 
four  of  whom  had  been  addicted  to  (be  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  one  to  the  habitual  indul- 
gence in  opium,  and  one  to  both  opium  and  whiskey. 

Eight  of  the  whole  number  of  inebriates  had  in- 
dulged in  the  use  of  liquor  for  ten  years  or  more  ; 
twelve  for  more  than  five  years  and  less  than  ten, 
and  five  for  less  than  five  years. 

The  average  continuance  of  inebriety  in  these 
cases,  was  seven  and  one  half  years  each. 

Of  these,  the  habit  was  induced  by  social  usages 
in  eighteen  cases;  in  four  it  was  hereditary,  and  in 
three  of  these  it  could  be  traced  through  two  or 
more  generations;  in  three  the  appetite  was  attrib- 
uted to  physicians'  prescriptions. 

There  have  been  eight  cured  and  returned  to  use- 
fulness in  life  (32  per  cent.)' 

In  these  the  average  duration  of  the  habit  was  six 
years. 


The  improvement  cases  are  nine;  and  seven  dci 
not  seem  to  be  permanently  benefitted  by  the  treat-;' 
ment  they  have  thus  far  received.  Two  have  died.  j 
Among  the  recoveries  none  are  counted  butthosei 
who  may  be  relied  on,  while  there  are  those  stilli 
under  treatment  who  will  probably  add  to  thej 
number. 

But  few  drinking  people  will  submit  themselves) 
to  treatment  within  the  first  year.  Indeed,  the  habit ( 
of  inebriety  is  probably  rarely  established  in  a  sin-i 
gle  year.    The  insidious  advances  of  a  diseased  ap-. 
petite  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  victim  feelsi 
himself  safe,  until  he  realizes,  after  years  have  gone* 
by,  that  he  is  a  captive,  and  must  seek  deliverance ;  i 
but  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  cases  which  have 
existed,,  an  average  of  six  years  each,  should  yield! 
to  suitable  treatment  in  a  few  motiths,  is  satisfactory* 
evidence  of  the  curability  of  drunkenness. 
In  his  report,  Dr.  Parrish  says  : 
The  first  step  in  the  recovery  of  an  inebriate  is  toi 
remove  him  from  the  associations  which  have  sur-. 
rounded  him  in  bis  daily  life,  and  at  once  to  promote  t  j, 
his  self-respect  by  treating  him,  not  as  a  vagabond! 
and  offcast,  but  as  an  unfortunate  brother,  who  is* 
entitled  to  consideration  and  sympathy.    The  next  ; 
step  is  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the  efforts  J 
that  are  being  made  for  his  relief,  and  thu3  secure" 
his  co-operation  in  the  use  of  the  means  that  are  in-  « 
stituted  in  his  behalf.    Having  secured  to  him  per- 
sonal comforts  and  sympathy  in  the  midst  of  new 
and  improving  surroundings,  all  of  which  have 
drawn  out  the  concurrent  efforts  of  his  own  will,  he  I 
can  appropriate  successfully  the  medical  appliances.' 
that  are  proffered  him  and  be  greatly  benefitted  ;  , 
though  truth  demands  the  avowal  of  the  fact  that  ' 
there  are  inebriates  whose  moral  strength  has  been  i| 
so  far  prostrated  by  excesses,  as  to  render  recovery; 
an  impossibility.    The  tiansferof  such  a  class  to  an  ij 
institution,  may  guard  and  defend  them  from  hasty/ 
destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  incalculable  j 
relief  to  their  families. 

The 'Agricultural  Colleges. — The  following' 
statement  of  the  disposition  thus  far  of  the  Agri-  ! 
cultural  College  land  scrip  was  lately  issued  from  ij 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  Wash-  I 
ington  : 

"  In  New  Hampshire,  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted 
by  the  acts  of  1862,  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  arts,  have  been  applied  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  me-  i 
chanical  department  in  Dartmouth  College.  In:|j 
Vermont,  the  University  at  Burlington  has  received 
the  benefit  of  the  grant.  Massachusetts  has  located 
an  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  separate  from 
other  institutions.  Rhode  Island  has  assigned  her 
land  scrip  to  Brown  University,  and  Connecticut  has 
given  the  donation  to  Yale  College.  New  York  has 
appropriated  the  funds  of  the  college  land  scrip  to 
the  Cornell  University ;  and  Rutgers  College,  in 
New  Jersey,  receives  the  bene6t  of  the  grant  in  that 
State.  Pennsylvania  has  an  agricultural  school 
near  Bellefonte,  in  Center  County,  and  the  annual 
interest  from  the  proceeds  of  land  scrip,  until  other- 
wise ordered,  is  devoted  to  this  institution.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  established 
at  Lansing  in  1855,  receives  the  benefit  of  the  land 
grant,  and  in  1866  had  a  farm  of  six-hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  and  more  than  one  hundred  students. 
Iowa  has  a  State  Agricultural  College  in  Story  I 
County;  and  in  Wisconsin  the  State  University  at  \ 
Madison  receives  the  benefit  of  the  grant.  Kansas 
has  an  agricultural  school  at  Manhattan;  Kentucky 
has  a  successful  institution  at  Lexington,  and  West 
Va.  has  just  established  a  collrge  at  Morgantown. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 
(Continued  from  page  756.) 

Isaac  Penington's  religious  experience  and 
is  religious  conclusions,  before  his  settlement 
Chalfont,  are  unfolded  by  his  own  words. 
le  says      "  My  heart  from  my  childhood  was 
>inted  towards  the  Lord,  whom  I  feared  and 
[uged  after  from  my  tender  years.    I  felt  that 
[could  not  be  satisfied  with,  nor  indeed  seek 
the  things  of  this  perishing  world,  bat  I 
jsired  a  trae  sense  of,  and  unity  with,  that 
1  abideth  for  ever.    There  was  something 
ill  within  me  which  leavened  and  balanced 
spirit  almost  continually ;  but  I  knew  it  not 
Istinctly  so  as  to  turn  to  it,  and  give  up  to  it 
itirely  and  understandingly.    In  this  temper 
mind  I  earnestly  sought  after  the  Lord  ap- 
lying  myself  to  hear  sermons,  and  read  the 
\st  books  I  could  meet  with,  but  especially 
e  Seriptures,  which  were  very  sweet  and 
Ivory  to  me.    Yea,  I  very  earnestly  desired 
id  pressed  after  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
Ires,  but  was  much  afraid  of  receiving  man's 
terpretations  of  them,  or  of  fastening  any  in- 
rpretations  upon  them  myself;  but  waited 
ich,  and  prayed  much,  that  from  the  Spirit 
the  Lord  I  might  receive  the  true  under- 
tnding  of  them,  and  that  He  would  endue  me 
Xh  that  knowledge  which  I  might  feel  to  be 
ictifying  and  saving. 

"  And  indeed  I  did  sensibly  receive  of  His 
re,  of  His  mercy,  and  of  His  grace,  and  at 
isoas  when  I  was  most  filled  with  the  sense 


of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  had  least  expecta- 
tion of  the  manifestations  of  them.  But  I  be- 
came exceedingly  entangled  about  election  and 
reprobation  ;  having  drunk  in  that  doctrine 
according  as  it  was  then  held  forth  by  the  strict- 
est of  those  that  were  termed  Puritans,  fearing 
lest,  notwithstanding  all  my  desires  and  seek- 
ing after  the  Lord,  He  might  in  His  decree 
have  passed  by  me.  I  felt  it  would  be  bitter 
to  me  to  bear  His  wrath,  and  be  separated  from- 
His  love  for  evermore;  yet  if  He  had  so  de-, 
creed,  it  would  be,  and  I  should,  notwithstand- 
ing fair  beginnings  and  hopes,  fall  away,  and 
perish  at  last." 

Under  the  gloom  of  that  awful  perversion  of 
Christ's  gospel  to  man,  Isaac  Penington's  sensi- 
tive mind  suffered  fearfully  for  years.  Gleams 
of  hope  and  spiritual  brightness  at  times  shone 
through  the  clouds,  and  brought  some  comfort 
to  his  mind;  but  no  settled  peace,  no  full  abid- 
ing sense  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  loving  care 
kept  possession  of  his  soul,  so  long  as  an  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  of  that  God-dishonoring 
doctrine  continued  to  find  any  place  in  his 
mind.  But  at  length  the  time  arrived  when 
the  triumph  of  Christian  truth  drove  hence 
that  baneful  error,  which,  under  one  phase  or 
another,  had  tended  in  Penington's  mind  to 
destroy  a  right  sense  of  the  supreme  justice, 
love,  and  mercy  of  the  Lord.  They  who  were 
made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  happy 
change  were  not  among  the  learned  theologians 
of  that  day,  but  belonged  to  the  Christian  body 
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before  alluded  to,  and  which  in  an  especial 
manner  rejected  the  systematical  theology 
taught  by  the  professors  of  the  popular  divin- 
ity. He  describes  the  result  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Quakers  as  follows  : — 

"  At  first  acquaintance  with  this  people,  that 
which  was  of  God  in  me  opened,  and  I  did  im- 
mediately in  my  spirit  own  them  as  children  of 
uuy  Father,  truly-  begotten  of  His  life  by  His 
own  spirit.  But  the  wi>e  reasoning  part  pres- 
ently rose  up,  contending  against  their  uncouth 
way,  for  which  I  did  disown  them,  and  con- 
tinued a  stranger  to  them,  and  a  reasoner 
against  them,  for  about  twelve  months.  By 
weighing  and  considering  things  in  that  way, 
I  was  st>jll  further  and  further  off  from  discern- 
ing their  leadings  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
those  things.  But  at  length  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  draw  out  His  sword  against  that  part 
in  me,  turning  the  wisdom  and  strength  thereof 
backward ;  and  again  to  open  that  eye  in  me 
wheTewith  He  had  given  me  to  see  the  things 
of  His  kingdom  in  some  measure  from  a  child. 
And  then  1  saw  and  felt  them  grow  in  that  life 
and  spirit  which  I,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  fleshly-wise  part,  had  been  estranged  from. 
And  now,  what  bitter  days  of  mourning  I  have 
had  over  this,  the  Lord  alone  fully  knows. 
Oh  !  I  have  known  it  indeed  to  be  a  bitter 
thing  to  follow  this  wisdom  as  that  which  could 
make  me  truly  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
The  Lord  hath  judged  me  for  it,  and  I  have 
borne  a  burden  and  condemnation  for  that 
which  many  at  this  day  wear  as  their  crown/' 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  having  "  now 
at  length  met  with  the  true  way,  and  walked 
with  the  Lord  therein,  wherein  daily  certainty, 
yea,  full  assurance  of  faith  and  of  understand- 
ing, is  obtained/'  "  Blessed  be  the  Lard  ! 
there  are  many  at  this  day  who  can  truly  and 
faithfully  witness  that  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  Lord  to  this  state.  We  have  thus 
learned  of  Him  not  by  the  high,  striving,  as- 
piring mind,  but  by  lying  low,  and  being  con- 
tented with  a  little;  if  but  a  crumb  of  bread, 
yet  bread  ;  if  but  a  drop  of  water,  yet  water. 
And  we  have  been  contented  with  it,  and 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  it.  Nor  was  it  by 
thoughti'ulnes.s  and  wise  searching,  or  deep 
considering  with  our  own  wisdom  and  reason, 
that  we  obtained  this;  but  in  the  still,  meek, 
and  humble  waiting  have  we  found  it." 

There  was  in  Isaac  Penington's  religious  ex 
perience  much  spiritual  feeling;  and  occasion 
ally  we  find  in  his  writings  an  amount  of  fig- 
urative expression  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  mysticism.  Whether  it  has  a  right  to 
be  so  called,  or  not,  depends  on  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  the  word.  If  by  mysticism  in 
religion,  we  only  mean  an  earnest  longing  after, 
and  very  high  enjoyment  of  inward  spiritual 
communion  with  God,  and,  in  writing,  frequent 


allusions  to  such  spiritual  experience,  mingled 
with  figurative  phrases,  we  need  not  demur  tci 
its  application  to  Penington.  But  if,  as  is 
more  commonly  understood,  we  mean  by  relig- 
ious mysticism  an  ecstatic  state  of  feeling, 
leading  into  what  is  unpractical  and  mysteri- 
ous, instead  of  a  calming  influence  that  acts  on; 
the  conscience  and  regulates  the  whole  moral 
life,  Penington  was  no  mystic.  That  mysticism 
which  looks  at  Bible  history  and  Gospel  teach- 
ing through  a  haze  that  resolves  them  into 
fanciful  types  and  figures,  dissipating  the  sim- 
ple truth,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture,  could  not  correspond  in  any  degree 
with  Penington's  religion.  He,  though  con- 
templative and  retiring,  was  a  true  practical 
Christian.  In  common  with  the  early  Friends, 
he  avoided  using  terms  which  had  originated 
in  the  dogmatic  theology.  With  them,  he 
wished  to  keep  to  Scripture  language,  and  tc 
avoid  artificial  terms  which  were  liable  to  un- 
scriptural  constructions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  regarded  that 
which  is  now  called  Calvinism  as  having  led 
his  mind  into  serious  error,  and  away  from  the 
reverential  caution  of  his  earlier  days.    It  is  in 
relation  to  its  teachings  that  he  says,  "  I  have] 
known  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to  folloi^ 
this  wisdom  as  that  which  could  make  me  truH 
to  understand  the  Scriptures."    In  some  other 
instances  he  uses  still  stronger  language,  when  2 
describing  the  mental  suffering  and  perplexi'  , 
ties  which  had  resulted  from  his  having  beecj  t 
influenced  by  such  doctrine,  instead  of  seeking 
and  waiting  reverentially  and  trustingly  for  th<!  \ 
enlightening   influence  of   the   Holy  Spirit  ;( 
This  he  afterwards  found  to  make  clear  whato  j, 
ever  was  necessary  to  be  cleared,  in  order  t(  „ 
"  God's  will  being  truly  made  known  to  tin!  tj 
heart — savingly,  livingly,  powerfully."  t( 

The  unsatisfied  feeling  with  regard  to  spirit  tj. 
ual  communion  with  God,  which,  for  so  manj  ^ 
years  was  endured  both  by  Isaac  Peningtorl  ^ 
and  his  wife,  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  ou  8 
of,  or  to  have  been  accompanied  by,  a  sense  o:  j 
unforgiven  sin.  Circumstances  indicate  thai  j> 
in  both  cases  the  Lord  was  leaving  them  to  pa«  {o 
through  necessary  experiences,  until  that  de  ^ 
gree  of  insight  was  acquired  which  preparec  ^ 
them  to  fill  their  allotted  positions  in  th<  ] 
church.  Isaac  Penington  became  an  eminen  jflj 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Friends,  anc  t 
also  an  indefatigable  writer.  He  was  evei  ^ 
ready  to  put  forth  his  literary  powers  and  gen  ^ 
tie  persuasive  influence,  in  defence  of  thai  ^ 
spiritual  religion  and  Gospel  Truth  which  hac  ^ 
brought  so  much  comfort  to  his  own  soul  ^ 
Mary  Penington  seems  to  have  been  in  an  es 
pecial  manner  fitted  to  be  a  true  helpmate  t<  p( 
hjun  ;  her  practical  business  capacity  supplying  ^ 
what  was  iess  active  in  him.  Unitedly  the^  ^ 
went  forward  with  abiding  trust  in  their  Heav  ,  ! 
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enly  Father's  love  and  care,  their  spiritual  life 
being  made  strong  in  the  Lord.  To  the  in- 
quiry, years  after  he  had  joined  the  Friends,  if 
he  were  yet  truly  satisfied  with  the  spiritual 
privileges  he  enjoyed,  Isaac  Penington  replied, 
"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  am  satisfied  at  the  very  heart. 
Truly  my  heart  is  now  united  to  Him  whom  I 
longed  after,  in  an  everlasting  covenant  of  pure 
life  and  peace." 

Of  the  early  Puritans  he  retained  a  high 
appreciation  and  affectionate  remembrance ; 
but  he  regarded  them  as  having  eventually 
missed  their  way  in  some  religious  matters  of 
great  importance  to  spiritual  life.  He  says, 
"  There  was  among  them  great  sincerity,  and 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  unity  in  that  which 
was  true;  minding  the  work  of  God  in  them- 
selves and  being  sensible  of  grace  and  truth 
in  one  another's  hearts,  before  there  was  such  j 
a  rent  amoug  them.  By  degrees  forms  and 
different  ways  of  worship  grew  among  them,  and 
the  virtue  and  power  of  godliness  decreased, 
and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  high  esteem 
of,  and  contending  each  sort  for  their  own 
forms,  whilst  themselves  had  lost  a  seuse  of 
what  they  were  inwardly  to  God,  and  what 
they  had  inwardly  received  from  God  in  the 
days  of  their  former  zeal  and  tenderness.  Oh  ! 
that  they  could  see  this.  Oh  !  that  they  could 
return  to  their  early  Puritan  state,  to  the  love 
and  tenderness  that  was  then  in  them.  May 
the  Lord  open  again  the  true  spiritual  eye  in 
them,  and  give  them  to  see  therewith  !" 

When  Isaac  Penington  had  anchored  on  what 
he  felt  to  be  Gospel  Truth,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  draw  others  into  that  state  which 
had  brought  him  so  much  consolation  and  clear- 
ness of  spiritual  vision.  Especially  dreading 
that  teaching  which  did  not  dwell  on  or  lead 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  purification  of  the  heart  and  conduct,  he 
became  very  close  and  earnest  in  pressing  home 
the  worthlessness  of  religious  belief  which  did 
not  bring  forth  holiness  of  life.  Many  of  his 
letters  addressed  to  acquaintances  under  these 
feelings  are  still  extant.  Some  of  them  were 
to  persons  now  quite  unknown,  and  various 
others  to  his  own  relations.  Those  letters  to 
his  father  which  have  been  preserved  are  re- 
markable productions.  They  seem  to  have 
followed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  but  only 
two  of  them  have  dates,  and  these  belong  to 
1658,  the  year  in  which  Isaac  Penington  and 
his  wife  fully  joined  the  Friends.  I  shall  place 
those  which  I  select  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
(nearly  as  this  can  be  ascertained  from  internal 
jevidence.  The  manuscripts  from  which  I  have 
Icopied  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
|  Friends'  Library,  Devonshire  House,  London.  | 
Believing  that  if  given  in  full  they  would  be  j 
round  tedious  by  the  general  reader,  I  have 
ivoided  the  repetitions  and  omitted  some  para- 


graphs. Their  character  and  tone  of  deep 
feeling  will,  I  trust,  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  copious  extracts  : — 

No.  I. — haac  Penington  to  his  father,  Alder- 
man Penington,  on  the  religion  of  the  latter. 
"  Ah,  dear  father,  how  strong  and  tender  my 
affections  have  been  to  thee  from  my  childhood, 
and  how  they  have  grown  upon  me  of  late  years, 
the  Lord  kno*s  and  will  in  due  time  make 
manifest.  My  breathings  have  been  strong  after 
thy  soul,  my  sorrow  great  concerning  it.  my 
prayer  constant  and  very  vehement  for  thee. 
Indeed  there  was  somewhat  in  my  heart  which 
still  caused  me  to  fear  concerning  thy  religion, 
through  its  begiuning  and  its  growth,  of  its  not 
being  what  thou  took  it  to  be,  nor  able  to  effect 
in  the  end  what  thou  expectest  from  it.  Now 
let  my  love  speak  freely,  and  be  not  offended, 
for  the  Lord  knows  I  would  not  speak  one  word 
to  grieve  or  trouble  thee,  were  there  not  an 
exceeding  great  cause. 

"Thy  religion  began  in  the  wrong  part;  thy 
fear  was  raised,  and  thy  affection  stirred,  so 
thou  didst  bend  thyself  to  seek  after  God  to 
avoid  the  wrath  thou  wast  afraid  of.  By  this 
means  thou  fell  in  with  that  religion  which  was 
obvious  to  thee,  and  hast  taken  up  duties  and 
practices  which  the  understanding  and  affec- 
tions have  drawn  into.  .  Here  thou  hast  raised 
up  a  building,  and  here  lies  thy  life  and  thy 
hope;  thy  confidence  arises  but  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  natural  part  in  thyself. 

"Now,  dear  father,  what  hath  thy  religion 
effected  ?  Is  thy  soul  redeemed  from  sin  ?  Art 
not  thou  a  captive  to  this  day  to  many  lusts  ? 
If  thou  knewest  that  power  wherein  is  the  law- 
ful strife  against  sin,  thy  bonds  would  be  broken. 
But  striving  against  sin  in  the  part  wherein 
sin's  strength  lies  can  never  bring  victory.  But 
oh  !  dear  father,  there  is  power  in  the  death  of 
Christ ;  power  to  bridle  the  tongue  and  the 
passions;  power  to  bridle  prejudices;  yea,  and 
to  cut  down  that  in  which  these  things  stand. 
If  thou  knewest  the  Truth  of  Christ,  the  living 
Truth,  which  the  Apostles  knew  and  preached, 
thou  wouldst  say  by  experience,  this  is  able  to 
make  free  from  sin,  for  it  takes  possession  of 
the  heart  where  sin's  throne  is ;  it  is  stronger 
than  sin,  and  its  strength  would  appear  if  it 
were  but  hearkened  to  and  turned  to. 

"Oh!  that  thou  knewest  that  Egypt,  that 
Sodom,  that  Babylon  which  the  Lord-  calls  out 
of,  and  that  Canaan,  that  Sion,  that  Jerusalem 
which  He  calls  to,  that  thou  mightest  set  thy 
face  thitherward;  for  thy  soul  must  leave  the 
one,  and  come  to  the  other,  or  thou  wilt  miss 
what  thou  hopest  for  in  the  end.  Therefore 
|  [seek]  to  know  the  word  in  thy  heart,  to  know 
;  the  living  Christ,  to  know  the  voice  of  the  liv- 
1  ing  God  ;  to  know  that  which  smites  thee  in 
secret;  and  let  not  the  wound  be  healed  slight- 
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]y.  Let  not  the  deceiver  cry,  '  Peace  !  peace  ! 
where  there  is  no  peace;'  but  know  the  de- 
struction of  that  wicked  owe  in  thee  to  whom 
God  will  never  be  reconciled.  And  do  not 
hearken  to  teachers  who  teach  in  the  vrisdom 
which  is  out  of  the  life,  which  is  in  the  fallen 
understanding  ;  for  in  that  state  they  themselves 
cannot  but  perish,  and  their  doctrine  is  uot  able 
to  save  any.  Therefore,  dear  father,  seek  the 
true  Teacher,  which  is  He  that  smitelh  in  se- 
cret. Oh  !  how  often  hath  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  thy  heart :  do  at  length  let  Him  in.  He 
comes  with  the  true  knowledge,  with  true  life, 
with  true  power.  Do  not  thrust  Him  away,  but 
make  peace  with  Him  ;  give  up  His  enemy  to 
Him;  let  Him  beat  down  the  high  and  lofty 
one,  and  raise  up  the  poor,  the  meek,  even  that 
of  God  in  thee  which  i3  in  captivity.  Let  not 
thy  talent  lie  hid  in  the  napkin,  or  thou  wilt 
not  be  able  to  answer  for  it  to  God. 

u  I  remain  thy  dearly  loving  son,  filled  with 
grief  and  sorrow  for  thy  soul.  I.  P." 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  the  morning  say  to  thyself,  What  shall  I 
do  this  day  which  God  has  given  me  ?  How 
shall  I  employ  it  to  His  glory  I  In  the  even- 
ing consider  within  thyself,  and  recollect,  What 
have  I  done  this  -day,  and  how  have  I  spent  it  ? 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 
A  Review. 
(Continued  from  rage  741.) 

As  the  steamer  Twilight  returned  down  the 
river,  she  halted  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  H.  A. 
]>ollar,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  there, 
lauded,  in  order  to  make  it  his  temporary 
home  and  place  of  business.  It  had  been  for 
years  his  cherished  project  <{  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  and  see  the  Indians  as 
they  really  were;  those  too  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization  to  have  felt  the  corruption 
influences  of  it9  overflow/'7 

It  can  hardly  be  assumed,  however,  that  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  territories  have 
entirely  escaped  the  corrupting  influences  that 
usually  attend  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  ; 
lor  there  are  few  places  which  have  not  been 
penetrated  by  the  adventurous  traders,  trap- 
pers and  miners  of  the  Far  West.  Savages 
not  being  trained  to  control  their  appetites  or 
passions,  and  lacking  many  of  the  incentives  to 
virtuous  effort  which  are  operative  in  enlight- 
ened communities,  very  readily  adopt  the  vices 
without  imbibing  the  virtues  of  civilized  life' 
and  unhappily  they  have,  in  the  example  of 
many  of  the  whites  who  mingle  with  tbem,  but 
little  to  encourage  them  to  lead  a  life  of  aelf- 
ceuial. 

On  the  prairie,  near  Fort  Atkinson,  was  a 
village  of  the  Manitarees,  usually  called  the 
Ores  Ventres,  where  they  spent  their  summers. 


A  description  of  their  every-day  life  as  seen 
from  the  Fort  is  not  without  interest.  After  a 
lively  description  of  daybreak,  and  of  the 
barking  of  dogs  as  heard  from  the  Indian 
lodges,  our  author  thus  proceeds : 

"  This  canine  matinee  rouses  up  the  sleepers  ; 
a  stir  is  evident  in  the  village,  and  soon  the 
curling  smoke  from  the  lodges  floats  in  the 
morning  air.    The  squaws,  old  and  young,  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  retinue  of  dogs,  hasten 
down  to  the  river  to  fill  their  kettles,  while  the 
warriors  from  the  tops  of  the  lodges  anxiously 
scan  the  prairies  to  discover  'signs'  of  enemies.: 
Everything  appearing  quiet,  the  horses  are 
driven  forth,  each  band  guarded  by  a  young 
brave,  who  takes  them  where  the  best  pasture 
is  to  be  found,  and  brings  them  back  at  sun- 
down.   As  the  horses  in  the  course  of  a  day 
often  stray  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  village,  the  guards  act  also  as  scouts,  I 
and  ranging  over  the  surrounding  bills,  serve 
not  only  to  discover  game  (i.  e.,  buifalo),  but 
also  the  approach  of  a  war  party.    Timely  i 
alarm  can  thus  be  given,  and  the  horses  hurried 
in,  while  the  warriors  prepare  for  battle.    As:  \ 
horses  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  an  In-  j  \ 
dian,  and  are  the  chief  incentives  to  depreda-  | 
tions  by  one  tribe  upon  another,  the  untiring  j 
vigilance  used  in  guarding  them  is  an  impera-  j  \ 
tive  necessity.    An  Indian  without  horses  is  ;  ( 
reduced  to  a  pitiful  strait  indeed  :  crippled  in  ( 
hunting,  and  unable  often  to  carry  home  the 
meat  he  may  kill,  or  to  move  his  family  when  i  f 
the  camp  travels. "     .        .       .  ,1  I 

"  Sundown  approaches,  and  the  day's  work  is  j  * 
over.  In  the  eddy  at  the  base  of  the  bluff!  a 
quite  a  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  j  g 
all  ages  are  indulging  in  an  evening  swim,  and  t 
a  variety  of  aquatic  sports  extremely  amusing  j  j| 
to  the  lookers-on,  if  their  hilarious  mirth  be  i  tl 
any  evidence.  Crowds  gather  on  the  banks  to  f;, 
watch  the  gambols  of  these  water-sprites,  and  i  t. 
a  line  of  squaws  is  constantly  passing  and  re-  j8 
passing  to  and  from  the  river,  with  their  kettles  !  \ 
for  water  to  cook  the  evening  meal.  Droves  of :  cj 
horses  cover  the  prairie,  slowly  driven  towards 
the  river;  when  they  approach,  the  bathers  \{ 
leave  the  water,  and  their  places  are  quickly  6() 
filled  by  the  restless,  half- wild  horses,  who,  urged  j,, 
by  the  yells  and  cries  of  their  drivers,  rush  pell-  ^ 
mell  in.  Afrer  drinking  and  swimming  about, 
they  scramble  out,  and  forcing  their  way  through  \\ 
the  incoming  droves,  quickly  rejoin  their  com- 
panions.  When  each  band  is  collected  again,  I  w, 
they  are  driven  up  to  their  owner's  lodge  and  (ei 
secured  for  the  night.  ja| 

"  Further  down  the  bank  several  men  are  fi], 
fishing.  The  one  that  appears  to  have  the  best  ^ 
luck  among  them  is  a  blind  Mandan,  who  goes  ^ 
regularly  twice  a  day,  following  the  path  along  ^ 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  avoiding  with  won-  0D 
derful  skill  all  unsafe  places.    I  have  never  Jp 
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known  him  to  miss  his  favorite  spot,  and  he 
always  found  with  unerring  accuracy  the  rod 
which  he  had  hid  in  the  bushes  after  using  it. 
The  Indians  claimed  that  he  was  gifted  with 
supernatural  powers — that  he  was  '  Medicine/ 

«  Warriors  who  have  completed  their  even- 
ing toilet  now  make  their  appearance  on  the 
roofs  of  the  lodges.  With  paint  and  feathers, 
bright  blankets,  and  tinkling  hawk-bells,  they 
stand,  their  gaze  apparently  fixed  on  some  far- 
distant  object,  but  in  reality  fully  alive  to  the 
interest  they  excite  among  the  young  squaws, 
who  eye  them  with  ill-concealed  admiration. 

"  Tall  forms  stalk  through  the  area  of  the 
fort  with  proud  and  measured  tread,  or  leaning 
carelessly  against  an  open  door,  observe  all  that 
passes,  with  seeming  indifference.  But  let 
them  catch  sight  of  any  preparations  for  cook- 
ing, and  they  will  quickly  enter  and  seat  them- 
selves upon  the  floor;  a  pipe  is  sure  to  be 
forthcoming  and  passed  around,  while  they 
converse  with  one  another  with  great  anima- 
tion upon  the  ever  fresh  topics  of  war  and 
hunting.  Thus  they  sit  and  talk  and  smoke, 
and  are  sure  to  remain  until  the  cooking  is 
done,  when,  after  eating  the  portion  given  to 
them,  they  rise,  uttering  a  satisfied  '  how  V  and 
take  their  departure,  usually  turning  their  steps 
toward  the  village  to  tell  their  comrades,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  of  the  feast  they  have  just 
eaten  in  the  '  white  man's  lodge.' 

"  The  sun  has  long  since  gone  down,  but  the 
rays  of  his  departing  splendor  illumine  every- 
thing with  a  soft  golden  light.  The  tall  cot- 
tonwoods  across  the  river  look  fresh  and  green 
as  in  early  spring-time.  The  prairie  is  de- 
serted ;  the  last  band  of  horses  has  disappeared 
within  the  picketed  enclosure  of  the  village; 
the  gares  of  the  fort  are  closed  and  locked,  and 
the  sounds  of  life  in  the  Indian  camp  grow 
faiuter  and  fewer.  Will  night  and  darkness 
ever  come  ?  It  is  late,  quite  late,  yet  so  pure 
is  the  atmosphere  that  one  is  still  able  to  read 
by  the  light  of  the  stars  glittering  in  the  calm, 
clear  sky. 

"A  woman  is  wailing  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband  on  one  of  the  scaffolds.  The 
sound  is  mournful  in  the  extreme,  as  if  her 
heart  was  broken  with  a  grief  that  could  not 
be  comforted. 

"  Her  husband  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with 
the  Sioux.  More  than  twelve  moons  have 
waxed  and  waned  since  he  started  with  his 
warriors  on  that  fatal  war  path.  Her  eyes  are 
tearless,  and  there  is  little  real  sorrow  in  her 
lamentation.  WThen  she  has  cried  long  enough 
she  will  return  to  her  lodge  and  enter  into  any 
domestic  occupation  or  amusement  that  may 
be  going  on.  Should  there  be  a  dance  in  the 
village,  she  will  quickly  rub  a  little  vermillion 
on  her  cheeks  and  join  in  the  revelry,  to  all 
appearances  as  gay  as  the  gayest." 


J  This  picture  of  an  Indian  widow  is  not  very 
creditable  to  her  constancy  and  affection,  but 
what  more  can  we  expect  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  life  of  a  squaw,  and  the  treat- 
ment she  generally  receives  ?  Like  ail  savages, 
the  Indians  subject  their  women  to  a  life  of 
drudgery,  and  husbands  seem  to  make  no  effort 
to  relieve  the  toils  of  their  wives. 

From  the  work  before  us,  we  learn  that  the 
only  wild- prairie  Indians  who  raise  corn  are  the 
Riecarees,  the  Mandans  and  the  Minnetarees. 
It  is  a  species  of  Canada  corn,  very  hardy  and 
quick  of  growth,  of  variegated  colors,  red, 
black,  blue,  yellow,  purple  and  white.  u  When 
boiled  green  with  rich  buffalo  marrow  spread 
on  it  (instead  of  butter),  it  is  very  sweet  and 
truly  delicious/' 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  the  women  break  up  their  patches 
of  land.  It  is  done  with  the  hoe,  a  slow  and 
painful  operation.  To  protect  it  from  the 
horses,  they  make  slender  fences  of  willow,  the 
materials  for  which  they  have  to  carry  on  their 
backs  a  long  distance,  a  few  at  a  time,  until  a 
sufficiency  is  collected.  While  thus  engaged 
in  planting  and  fencing,  they  have  to  bring,  in 
the  same  laborious  manner,  their  fire  wood,  for 
warming  their  lodges  and  cooking.  Day  after 
day,  until  it  is  gathered,  the  cm  has  to  be 
hoed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  drought,  for 
on  these  elevated  prairies  rain  seldom  falls 
after  the  spring  has  passed. 

"  All  these  duties/'  writes  the  author  of  this 
work,  u  devolve  upon  the  women  :  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  when  an  Indian  has  a  plurality  of 
wives,  he  is  enabled  to  live  by  the  distribution 
of  their  labor  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort." 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  from 
early  morn  till  sunset,  the  squaws,  old  and 
young,  may  be  seen  passing  to  and  from  their 
cornfields  with  willow  baskets  slung  on  their 
backs,  carrying  the  corn  to  their  lodges.  Some 
of  the  ears  are  selected  to  make  sweet  corn  for 
winter  use.  It  is  first  parboiled,  and  then  the 
grains,  being  carefully  picked  off  the  cob,  are 
dried  and  put  into  skin  bags.  The  rest  of  the 
corn  is  cached — that  is,  hid  in  the  ground. 
A  hole  is  dug  some  eix  or  eight  feet  deep,  small 
at  the  top  and  widening  as  it  deepens,  like  a 
jug  in  shape.  Hay  is  strewn  over  the  bottom 
and  placed  in  the  sides,  the  corn  is  packed  in 
and  covered  with  hay,  and  then  dirt  is  thrown 
in  and  trodden  down  so  that  every  sign  of  the 
deposit  is  obliterated.  Each  family  has  one  or 
more  of  these  caches,  and  as  they  leave  their 
summer  village  early  in  the  fall  for  winter 
quarters,  the  corn  generally  remains  undis- 
turbed until  their  return  in  the  spring. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  that  "  they 
also  raise  black  beans,  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
but  in  spite  of  these  vegetable  resources, 
hemmed  in  as  they  often  are  by  enemies,  and 
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consequently  unable  to  obtain  by  hunting  a  full 
supply  of  buffalo  meat,  they  sometimes  suffer 
greatly  for  food.  Well  may  the  season  of  green 
corn  be  one  of  festivity  and  gladness,  for  it  is 
then  only  that  the  women  enjoy  a  brief  respite 
from  their  severe  toil. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"We  reprint  from  the  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner,  part  of  an  Essay  which  we  think 
suggestive,  and  worthy  the  attentive  perusal 
of  those  for  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  es- 
pecially written. 

The  privileges  erjoyed  by  the  women  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  are  not  appreciated  by  many 
who  are  familiarized  with  them  by  birthright, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  contrasted  with 
those  awarded  to  the  same  class  in  other  de- 
nominations that  they  are  brought  out  in  their 
true  lustre. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  SISTERHOOD. 

In  these  days,  when  the  subject  of  social  pro*' 
gress  is  so  popular,  it  is  impossible  not  frequent- 
ly to  take  an  inquiring  glance  into  the  agencies 
through  which  so  much  is  being  effected.  In 
this  the  impress  of  woman's  hand  upon  the 
work  is  unmistakeable  ;  indeed,  in  some  de- 
partments it  is  seen  in  such  multiplying  forms, 
it  would  seem  that  womanhood  had  arisen  as 
one  individual  into  the  sphere  of  i's  responsi- 
bility, i  s  power,  and  its  service.  But  a  little 
cl(  ser  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
laborers,  even  of  this  class  are  not  yet  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  the  harvest,  or  to  the  numbers 
who  are  still  standing  <' here  all  the  day  idle," 
!oo  many  regardless  of  the  call  they  had  dis- 
tinctly received. 

Now,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  pride 
that  we  hail  conspicuous  among  the  band  of 
workers,  the  women  of  our  religious  Society. 
"We  rejoice  that  they  are  joining  hand  to  hand 
with  many  others  from  noble  families  of 
Christians,  sometimes  finding  their  path  amid 
the  clearings  that  former  travellers  have  made 
through  the  bush  of  human  frailty.  This  is 
only  as  it  should  be. 

That  Friends,  as  a  body,  should  be  forward 
in  a'l  onward  movements,  follows  of  necessity 
where  the  practical  nature  of  our  principles  is 
fully  recognized,  and  the  truth  received,  that 
they  do  not  merely  foster  our  own  welfare  as 
individuals,  or  as  a  Church,  but  are  essentially 
a  medium  of  evangelization  to  the  people  at 
lar^e.  And  where  woman's  work  is  so  greatly 
needed,  it  is  natural  that,  women  taught  within 
a  society  that  accords  them  so  much  liberty  and 
training  for  conducting  it,  should  take  a  promi- 
nent position. 

Unquestionably,  wherever   the  Society  of 


Friends  plants  its  standard,  there  is  an  element 
in  the  success  of  its  operations,  but  little  appre- 
ciated within  its  own  borders,  but  conspicuous- 
ly set  before  the  minds  of  a  few  there,  by  the 
varied  experience  of  years  amongst  other  sec- 
tions of  social  life  :  it  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Society  of  the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  the 
perfect  balance  of  male  and  female,  as  weighed 
by  the  Great  Creator  when  He  completed  His 
creation  of  the  perfect  Man.  The  terms  truly 
imply  distinction,  but  it  is  that  of  difference  in 
physical  power,  consequently  in  the  depart- 
ments of  duty,  not  in  importance  as  regards  the 
work  assigned  to  man  in  that  universal  family 
of  which  he  is  chief, — as  there  is  none,  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  terms  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture, in  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  spiritual  existence 
the  eternal  distinctions  of  which  we  know  not 
now,  but  only  that  amongst  them  are  u  neither 
male  nor  female." 

The  admission  of  this  truth  is  the  first  link 
in  that  chain  of  order  that  has  characterized  our 
Society  from  its  organization.  It  commenced 
with  the  ministry  of  women  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  :  through  this  they  became  sharers 
in  suffering  with  the  brethren,  and  so  sealed 
the  proof  of  their  capacity  to  assist  or  advise  in 
the  minutiae  of  those  regulations  that  were 
necessary  for  the  body  in  general. 

It  is  not  inteuded  here  to  enter  upon  a  re- 
vision of  the  progress  of  our  discipline.  The 
longing  desire  that  has  given  rise  to  this  paper, 
is  to  set  before  our  sisters  themselves,  more 
generally,  a  view  of  their  especial  privilege  as 
agents  in  that  discipline.  To  some  this  has 
'  been  so  purely  one  of  birthright,  and  their  as- 
sociation has  been  fo  exclusively  amongst  those 
likewise  situated,  that  they  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  occupying  any  vantage  ground  at  all 
in  the  field  of  female  labor.  They  may  even 
at  times  judge  other  women  by  an  unfair 
standard,  not  appreciating  how  the  free  course 
allowed  to  the  springs  of  Christian  love  in 
their  own  hearts,  by  means  of  an  authorized 
system  of  sisterly  working  together,  has,  in  the 
case  of  others,  been  turned  aside  or  wholly  re- 
pressed, by  the  want  of  just  such  a  channel. 
A  woman  accustomed  all  her  life  to  periodical 
meetings  of  women,  the  business  of  which  from 
year  to  year  is  subject  to  distinct  rules  laid 
down  with  the  authority  of  law  by  the  govern- 
ing assembly  of  the  most  gifted  brethren  in  the 
Church  ;  which  business  she  sees  transacted  in 
Christian  harmony  and  with  instructive  intel- 
ligence, probably  taking  her  own  part  therein  ; 
such  an  one  cannot  but  acquire,  insensibly,  a 
training  of  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  consciousness  of  power,  utterly  foreign  to 
the  generality  of  women.  On  this  principle  is 
founded  her  ability  to  lead  in  philanthropic  or 
social  movements;  also  her  readiness  with  the 
pen  at  committees,  and  knowledge  of  routine  in 
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their  proceedings.  There  is  another  view  of 
this  right  as  accorded  to  women  Friends. 
Their  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  men 
in  their  Church  government  has  accustomed 
them  to  a  respectful  consideration  from  the 
latter,  and  an  equality  of  treatment,  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  tone  pervading  a  large  portion  of 
general  society. 

It  is,  indeed,  time  for"  the  women  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Christians  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that 
they  form  a  peculiar  and  important  portion  of 
the  community,  not  from  any  intrinsic  superior- 
ity or  value  in  themselves  as  individuals,  but  as 
a  representative  body  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
proving  of  a  principle,  that  of  the  truthful 
division  of  this  life's  work  into  its  male  and 
female  departments.  In  this  respect  they  are 
a  type  not  only  for  the  world,  but  for  them- 
selves, too,  in  the  so-called  secular  arrangements 
and  provisions  to  which  they  with  others  are 
subject;  and  thus,  undoubtedly,  a  mission  is 
entrusted  to  them  of  far  wider  importance  than 
they  have  generally  supposed. 

They  have  formed  and  are  nobly  working  the 
philanthropic  duties  of  it,  as  philanthropy  is 
popularly  understood  :  that  is,  they  are  laboring 
with  no  stinted  energy  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  many  are  seeking  to  find  out 
"  him  that  hath  no  helper."  But  they  might 
do  more  even  here  than  at  present,  in  extending 
those  helping  hands  above  and  around  them  to 
draw  others  forward  to  aid  in  reaching  down  to 
the  crushed  and  fallen.  It  is  amongst  the 
shackled  women  upon  their  own  levels  in  so- 
ciety that  an  especial  work  seems  to  be  pro- 
vided for  our  favored  sisters  amongst  those  who 
are  bound  down  by  forms  of  opinion  to  the 
most  contracted  spheres  of  influence,  and  re- 
garded less  as  helps  meet  for  man  than  as  his 
protegees  or  tools.  •  True,  there  are  individuals 
amongst  women  Friends  who  feel  that  they  too 
are  affected  by  this  worldly  ban,  but  they  are 
never  entirely  ignored  as  co-workers  with  men  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  constitution  of  our  Society  is  founded  do 
shelter  its  female  members  from  the  tyranny  of 
it. 

Its  influence,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
wealth  or  rank  ;  it  is  the  rule  amongst  various 
classes;  it  has  been  the  rule  so  long,  that  many 
women  have  sunk  beneath  it  to  the  point  of  not 
believing  themselves  capable  of  many  things, 
and  are  thus  hiding  their  talent  in  the  earth,  or 
of  not  daring  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  abilities,  lest  the  result 
should  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  eccentrici- 
ty, or  the  laugh  of  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  talent,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  and  power,  that  have  been  subverted  or 
altogether  lost,  and  that  might  have  poured 
themselves  out  in  rivers  of  life  and  beauty 
upon  the  field  of  human  happiness,  had  they 


not  been  held  back  by  the  restraints  of  a  false 
appreciation  of  women.  There  are  not  many 
who  can  rise  superior  to  it,  and  of  these  jewer 
still  who  can  exert  their  independence, 
beneficially  or  availingly,  as  a  stimulus  for 
others.  '  For,  however  we  may  accept  the  idea 
that  the  Lord  can  cause  circumstances  which  to 
our  sight  bear  no  mark  of  His  hand  to  turn  to 
purposes  of  His  own  glory,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  rule  of  His  wisdom,  that  neither 
man  nor  woman  can  take  any  work  of  lasting 
usefulness  in  the  earth  without  first  entering 
upon  some  position  in  the  Church  Universal, 
the  Gospel  Church  of  Christ,  undefinable  and 
unnoticed  though  this  may  be;  while  those  who 
have  effected  this,  know  how  much  the  ease  of 
carrying  out  such  usefulness  and  the  efficiency 
of  it  are  increased,  by  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Christian  fellowship. 

What  then  must  be  the  obstacles  surrounding 
women  who  are  subject  to  social  laws  that,  ou 
the  one  hand,  place  many  barriers  across  their 
hearty  entrance  into  that  Church,  and  on  the 
other,  admitting  them,  deny  them  any  part 
therein  save  that  of  lookers-on  or  listeners. 

There  are  gradations  in  the  severity  of  these 
church  restrictions,  but  can  any  doubt  their  ex- 
istence ?  Let  them  first  remember  the  num- 
bers that  are  born  into  a  world  which,  as  it  were, 
has  no  church,  dependent  only  on  fashionable 
life  and  the  influence  of  wealth;  and  consider 
the  little,  happily,  that  they  know  of  the  im- 
perative laws  by  which  such  are  controlled. 
If  possible  they  know  nothing  about  these,  no 
description  calculated  for  this  paper  could  in- 
form them.  But  they  can  prove  the  fact  by  a 
slight  intercourse  amongst  the  female  members 
of  other  churches,  whether  those  counected 
with  the  Establishment,  or  those  usually  classed 
as  Dissenters.  In  all,  with  very  little  ex- 
ception, no  woman  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  spiritual  teaching;  while  such  as 
are  employed  in  any  philanthropic  object,  have 
usually  a  kind  of  official  mission,  not  from  their 
church,  but  their  clergyman  or  minister,  based 
upon  fixed  rules,  and  tending  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  congregations.  The  most 
part  of  the  women  thus  circumstanced 
are  only  too  glad  of  jthe  limitations  that 
appear  to  relieve  themselves  of  responsi- 
bilities that  might  otherwise  prove  arduous ; 
but  if  any,  of  more  independent  feeling,  detect 
error  of  any  kind,  as,  fbr  instance,  that  of  sec- 
tarian teaching  in  tracts,  dare  they  to  introduce 
their  own  broader  views  of  Gospel  truth  ? 
Certainly  not,  for — as  they  find  directly— they 
are  not  employed  as  teachers,  but  merely  as  the 
disseminators  of  instruction.  And  if  in  this 
fact  of  their  office,  or  with  regard  to  other  regu- 
lations, they  see  a  mistaken  course  of  action, 
what  is  their  resource,  or  to  whom  their  appeal  ? 
They  have  nothing  to  do  in  such  matters.  As 
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a  consequence  of  this,  many  sit  still  without 
the  attempt  to  labor,  while  others  suffer  silent- 
ly. Some  few  in  the  more  liberal  churches 
have  attempted  to  force  their  position  by  using 
the  right  of  opinion,  and  even  speech,  nominally 
allowed  them  in  the  church  meetings  open  to 
their  attendance,  and  have  only  met  with  the 
humiliation  of  being  virtually  ignored.  Re- 
pulsed from  every  point,  no  wonder  they  yield 
at  last  to  the  imputation  of  incapacity,  and 
believe  themselves  shut  out  from  the  service  of 
the  Christian  church  as  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

But  we  will  not  leave  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject without  reference  to  the  many  who  are 
roiling  against  the  tide  with  an  influence  and 
strength  of  purpose,  which  even  those  who 
deny  such  qualities  to  woman  cannot  but  see 
aud  admire.  These  may  be  passed  by,  wishing 
them  with  ourselves  "  God  speed"  in  sisterly 
love.  Yet  what  if  we  pause  a  moment,  and 
T;ike  a  lesssou  in  humility  from  the  contrast  of 
them  with  ourselves.  They  are  women  highly 
gifted  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  energy, 
very  likely  far  beyond  our  own.  They  are  per- 
haps working  lonelily  in  a  course  of  their  own 
forming,  for  their  career  is  not  hailed  forward 
as  ours  might  be  by  the  love  of  sympathizing 
friends.  What  would  some  of  the  more  spiritu- 
ally exercised  not  give  for  the  cheering  aid  of 
a  church  to  start  them  on  I  heir  way,  to  smooth 
their  path  with  worldly  gifts  where  these  were 
required,  to  watch  over  their  labors  and  sympa- 
thize in  their  progress,  to  bring  them  to  their 
homes  as  with  songs  of  praise,  to  join  its  thanks- 
givings to  theirs,  while  listening  to  their  story 
of  mercy,  guidance,  and  peace;  and  amid  the 
sublime  stillness  of  the  flesh  to  help  them  to 
set  up  the  spiritual  Ebenezer  ?  But  we  know 
such  have  a  church,  and  are  as  surely  num- 
bered with  its  royal  priesthood,  as  though  hu- 
man record  bare  witness  to  the  fact. 

Is  it  asked  how  we  shall  proceed  in  the  work 
which  is  here  indicated  ?  It  may  be  answered, 
by  cultivating  acquaintance  with  those-  from 
whom  we  have  been  so  prone  to  hide  ourselves. 
The  influence  derived  from  social  intercourse, 
is  the  strongest  motive-power  in  the  human 
machinery  We  see  all  public  efforts  for  the 
help  of  the  Poor,  producing  little  adequate 
return,  and  private  ones  often  failing  of  any 
lasting  result.  It  is  only  as  the  agents  or 
agencies  employed,  approximate  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  daily  life  and  personal  interests  of 
those  to  be  assisted,  that  the  work  assumes  a 
self-acting  vitality.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
any  attempt  for  those  in  higher  life  (according 
to  this  world)  than  ourselves.  In  either  of 
these  cases  there  are  barriers  between  us  and 
our  best  intentions  not  easily  surmounted  ;  but 
how  plainly  the  principle  comes  home  to  our 
conscience,  with  reference  to  the  thousands  im- 
mediately  surrounding  us ;  why  has  it  been  so 


often  overlooked,  so  that  they  and  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  pass  each  other  by,  or  at" 
the  most  to  content  ourselves  with  a  friendly 
smile  in  passing  ? 

The  fault  has  been  regarded  by  the  world  as 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Jbriends,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
originally  pure  motive  that  may  have  led  at  one 
time  to  such  a  course  of  action,  has  been  lost  in 
the  perversions  of  an  objectless  custom.  The 
care  to  avoid  the  contaminations  of  sin,  by 
avoiding  those  more  certainly  exposed  to  it  than 
we  are,  has  become  a  habit  of  living  within 
ourselves  quite  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  ! 
that  Holy  Prayer,  "  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil."  The 
making  to  ourselves  a  world  of  our  own  to  any 
extent,  is  only  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  very 
object  of  our  lives  here,— to  do  by  our  own 
contrivances,  that  which  is  to  be  done  by  the 
power  of  omnipotence  through  us;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  principles  of  our  Christian  pro- 
fession are  vitally  our  own,  we  have  this  power, 
and  have  it  for  use  amid  the  evils  of  the  world. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  8,  1868. 

To  Contributors. — We  again  remind  con- 
tributors, that  to  ensure  insertion,  their  commu- 
nications must  be  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  the  authors — not  for  the  public,  if  that  be 
objectionable,  but  for  the  information  of  the 
Editors. 

Notice. — A  few  more  numbers  will  com- 
plete the  present  (24th)  volume  of  our  periodi- 
cal ;  and  it  is  desired  that  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  wish  to  continue,  will  notify 
our  Agent,  before  the  close  of  this  volume, 
(on  the  29th  instant,)'  in  order  that  their 
names  and  address  may  be  properly  registered, 
<&c,  in  our  subscription  list  for  the  next  vol- 
ume. This  will  promote  the  safe  and  sure  deliv- 
ery of  the  papers. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  (if  any)  who  may 
wish  to  discontinue,  will  please  give  such  no- 
tice, fully  two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  volume  (or  year)  paid  for.  All  subscribers 
who  omit  giving  this  notice,  will  be  considered 
as  wishing  to  continue  for  another  year. 

We  would  again  request,  on  behalf  of  our 
agent,  that  where  a  change  of  name,  or  post- 
office  address,  is  proposed,  that  heretofore  used, 
as  well  as  that  hereafter  to  be  used,  should  be 
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given,  plainly  written  in  full ;  using  initials, 
leads  to  confusion  and  trouble. 

The  death  of  two  dear  and  valued  friends 
occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting, 'whose  remains  were  interred 
on  the  same  day,  has  called  forth  much  feeling 
on  account  of  the  loss  sustained. 

James  Mott. — This  dear  friend  was  a  native 
of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Philada.  in 
1811,  since  which  time  he  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  business  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  bis  adopted  city. 

As  a  merchant,  he  was  an  example  of  up- 
rightness and  integrity,  and  when  he  had  ac- 
quired a  moderate  competency,  resigned  the  cares 
of  business,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
benevolent  movements  which  have  conspicu- 
ously marked  the  present  century.    He  was 
foremost  among  the  public  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  rights  of  the 
colored  race^  at  a  time  when  such  advocacy  was 
met  by  odium  and  reproach,  and  was  always 
ready  to  contribute  liberally  of  his  means  for 
the  relief   of  the  suffering   and  oppressed. 
Carefully  educated  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he   was   firmly    attached   to   its  principles. 
Through  a  long  life,  he  was  a  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary member,  and  while  remarkable  for  the 
liberality  and  breadth  of  his  views,  and  an  en- 
larged Christian  charity  towards  all,  firmly  but 
meek.y  maintained  his  own  religious 'convic- 
tions.   His  judgment,  matured  by  long  expe- 
rience and  extensive  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  rendered  him  a  safe  counsellor,  not  only 
in  the  administration  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  also  in  the  practical  affairs  of  business. 
His  remarks  in  meetings  for  Discipline  were 
marked  by  clearness  and  brevity,  closely  bear- 
ing upon  the  point  to  which  they  were  directed. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  testimony  against  War, 
and  in  the  application  of  our  Discipline  to  the 
cases  which  came  before  our  Monthly  Meetings 
his  clear  judgment  and  correct  views  were  of 
especial  service  to  his  friends.    In  the  spring  ] 
of  1866,  he  mentioned  to  his  friends  a  prospect 
he'  had  of  visiting  the    Monthly   Meeting,  , 
belonging  to  Philadelphia   Yearly  Meetings 
Those  who  were  present  will  remember  the  J 
feeling  which  attended  the  offering  of  this  ■  ( 


,  evening  sacrifice.     Unity  and  encouragement 

were  given,  and  he  engaged  in  the  service, 

during  which  he  administered  much  wholesome 
j  .... 
and  judicious  counsel  which  rendered  his  labors 

peculiarly  memorable  and  precious.  On  re- 
turning his  minute,  several  months  before  his 
death,  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
having  nearly  accomplished  his  mission.  The 
remembrance  of  this  visit,  and  the  impressions 
left  by  his  loving  spirit,  will  not  soon  be 
effaced  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
members  in  religious  profession. 

While  on  a  social  visit  to  his  relatives  in  his 
native  State,  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia, 
which  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  long  and 
useful  life,  and  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe, 
he  was  gathered  into  the  Heavenly  garner. 

Samuel  Parry. — The  death  of  this  valued 
friend  leaves  a  void  in  the  domestic  circle, 
in  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  that  will 
long  be  felt.  Having  yielded  in  early  life  to 
the  restraining  influence  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
was  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
character,  circumspect  deportment  and  consist- 
ent conduct  and  conversation.  Of  a  domestic 
and  retiring  disposition,  he  yet  possessed  a  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  which  gave  weight  to 
his  judgment,  and  rendered  him  especially 
useful  in  the  various  services  which  devolved 
upon  him  in  religious  society.  For  many 
years,  he  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  business, 
which  it  is  believed  was  never  suffered  to  pre- 
vent his  attention  to  religious  duties,  and  when 
of  ability,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  our  re- 
ligious meetings.  About  eighteen  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  a  hemorrage  from  the 
lungs,  the  recurrence  of  which  gradually  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  and  mostly  confined 
him  to  the  house.  He  was  enabled  to  bear 
this  dispensation  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  Will,  and  as  the  messen- 
ger of  Death  approached,  he  was  not  alarmed 
at  the  summons,  but  looked  forward  to  a 
blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Abihgton  on  the  29th 
ult. 

Died,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  at  Crosswicks, 
N.  J.,  Joel  H.  Middlbton,  in  his  69th  year. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  First  month, 

at  Newtown,  L.  L,  Susan  S.,  wife  of  Wilson  Evans, 
in  her  47th  vear;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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Dikd,  on  tbe  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  of 
jaundice,  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  Thomas  Sooy,  in  his 
76tt  vear;  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ind.,  formerly  a  member  of  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  First  month,  1868.  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Solomon  V.  Frost,  iu 
the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Oswego  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  First  mo.  1st,  near  Friendsville,  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  Pa.,  John  Hudson,  late  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  of  Londou,  England,  in  his  73d  year. 

■  on  the  15th  of  Third  month,  1867,  Susan 

Carmalt,  wife  of  John  Hudson,  aged  77  years. — 
These  friends  removed  from  New  York  State  about 
1S45,  where  they  were  members  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  First  month,  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  Wm.  Car- 
penter, of  Salem,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  at  Lumberton, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  John  E.  Kenderdine,  in  his  69th 
year. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, Davis  R.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  in  his  34th  year;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

 .  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  of  First  month,  Silas 

Yerkes,  Sr.,  in  his  89th  year  ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  street, 
Philadelphia. 

•  ,  on  the  5th  of  1st  month,  1868,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  uncle  Samuel  Duell,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J., 
Keziah,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Abigail  Duell,  of 
Ohio,  in  the  28tb  year  of  her  age.  An  affection  of 
the  heart,  with  which  she  had  long  been  afflicted, 
terminated  her  life.  Although  her  privations  and 
trials  were  many,  still  she  was  favored  with  much 
patience  and  quietness,  and  we  believe  her  end  was 
peace. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  First  month,  1868,  at  his  resi- 
dence and  birthplace,  Harrison,  West  Chester  Co., 
N.Y.,  Samuel  Burling,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting:  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks,  occasioned  by  a  fall.  We  feel 
the  ;is?urance  that  few  will  leave  a  record  more  un- 
sullied. He  was  a  consistent  and  truly  upright  man, 
gen-rous  in  his  dealings  with  the  poor,  and  the  hos- 
pitalities of  his  house  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
ever  manifested  a  strong  aversion  to  the  abuse  of 
liquor,  and  often  felt  constrained  to  labor  with  those 
who  were  enslaved  by  it,,  either  as  de  tiers  or  con- 
sumers. We  shall  miss  hiin  as  our  oldest  settler, 
and  as  a  kind  neighbor. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  First  month,  1868,  at  Rens- 

Belsrville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Martha  Rushmore,  in 
the  82d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  minister  of 
Rensselsrville  Monthly  Meeting.  The  deceased 
through  a  long  life  was  unswervingly  devoted  to  the 
Society  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Her  childhood 
was  marked  with  more  than  usual  gravity.  A 
steady  attender  of  religious  meetings,  taking  an 
early  interest  in  those  for  Discipline,  in  which  she 
was  usefully  active  for  about  threescore  years.  -She 
was  early  appointed  aa  elder,  in  which  appointment 
she  acceptably  served  for  many  years.  The  last 
twenty-five  years  of  her  life  she  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  a  minister.  Her  communications  were 
brief,  but  pertinent  and  acceptable  to  her  friends. 

 ,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Wood- 
bury, rl.  J.,  in  her  53d  year,  Sarah  B.  Ogden,  widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Ogden.  She  was  a  consistent 
member  of  Woodbury  Meeting,  esteemed  by  her 


neighbors  and  friends  as  one  possessing  a  goo^: 
judgment  and  a  fervent  spirit,  devoted  to  her  Mas-  ' 
ter's  cause. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Second  month  12th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
Library  Room.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  FUEL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next, 
Second  month  15th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Second  month  7th,  1868,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Cerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
Conference  will  meet  on  Third-day  afternoon  next, 
11th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house (Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 

Information  as  to  the  organization  of  Schools,  &c, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Correspondents,  Lydia  H. 
Hall, West  Chester,  or  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow 
St.,  Philada.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  16. 

(Continued  from  page  756.) 

I  have  not  yet  described  the  king's  palace. 
It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Louvre,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  spacious,  for  it  is  built 
round  four  great  squares  and  in  front  of  it  is  a 
garden,  on  two  sides  of  which  is  an  arcade, 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed.  First  there  is  a 
series  of  historical  pictures — Bavarian  exploits 
— the  figures  being  as  large  as  life  and  very- 
spirited.  Then  there  is  a  series  of  landscapes 
— eight  feet  by  five — most  beautiful  views  of 
and  about  the  Italian  cities — promising  us,  who 
are  on  the  way  to  see  the  reality,  immense 
pleasure  ;  and  there  are  many  scenes  we  shall 
not  see,  as  Mount  Etna,  Palermo,  and  others. 
After  these  come  scenes  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Greece,  tbe  studies  for  which 
nearly  fill  one  of  the  sides  of  one  of  the  small 
halls  of  the  new  Pinacothek — done  in  minia- 
ture. There  are  besides  these  frescoes,  gigantic 
figures  in  niches,  of  Hercules  performing  eight 
of  his  twelve  labors.  The  ceiling  of  this  im- 
mense arcade  and  some  part  of  the  walls  are 
also  painted  a  la  Pompeii.  One  side  of  the 
arcade  backs  on  the  street,  and  makes  a  splen- 
did series  of  shops  called  the  Bazaar.  This 
street  is  named  Ludwig's-strasse,  and  extends 
from  the  chursh  of  the  Theatines,  (which  is 
opposite  the  gate  of  the  palace,)  straight  out  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  ends  at  the  gate  of 
Victory,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Bavaria  on  a  car  drwan  by  four  lions — a  work 
of  Schwanthaler,  I  think.    The  other  side  of 
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the  arcade  backs  on  what  is  called  the  English 
Garden,  which  I  did  not  explore,  but  which 
■  seemed  to  be  an  extensive  park.  Opposite  that 
side  of  the  arcade  is  the  portion  of  the  palace 
which  is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings  from  the 
Odyssey.  Several  large  halls  are  covered  with 
these,  and  the  work  is  not  finished.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  these  representations  are 
very  delightful  to  a  lover  of  Homer,  and  of 
Flaxman?  The  coloring  is  magnificent  beyond 
description.  What  felicity  it  must  have  been 
to  the  artists  to  have  had  such  an  opportunity! 
Schwanthaler  designed  and  Hittensperger  paint- 
ed it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  if  men  ever  kneel 
to  men,  the  artists  knelt  to  king  Louis  when 
they  presented  their  album,  for  when  did  ever 
modern  man  give  such  patronage  to  art  as  he? 
In  the  AncientResidence,  (as  a  part  of  the  palace 
is  called,)  there  is  another  series  of  halls  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  song  of 
the  Nibelungen.  This  too  was  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  artist,  (Schnorr,)  and  well  did 
he  improve  it.  Many  years  ago  I  read  that 
^harming  book  of  Mrs.  Jameson's,  "Five  Weeks  i 
in  Germany,"  in  which  she  describes  Muuich 
and  its  treasures,  and  having  then  recently  read 
the  Nibelungen  for  the  first  time,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  her  description  of  these 
frescoed  illustrations,  so  I  expected  a  great 
deal,  and  truly  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
powerful  characterization  of  the  poet  is  reflected 
in  the  forms  of  Hagen  and  the  rest,  with  won- 
■erful  veri  similitude.  Another  series  of  halls 
contains  frescoes  of  history, — Charlemagne  in 
all  his  principal  exploits  and  scenes,  and  the 
other  emperors  in  their  most,  important  exploits 
-r-including  the  taking  of  cities,  the  reception 
^'surrenders,  and  some  battles.  All  trft  halls 
are  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  the  ceilings 
as  well  as  the  walls,  are  frescoed  superbly;  but 
the  most  splendid  thing  of  all  is  the  throne- 
room  and  the  throne,  with  two  rows,  on  either 
hand,  of  gigantic  figures  in  golden  bronze,  (they 
looked  like  pure  gold,)  of  all  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, including  those  who  had  been  emperors, 
and  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden — all,  I  believe,  by 
Schwanthaler.  These  figures  stand  between  the 
twelve  colored  marble  pillars  that  uphold  the 
roof  of  this  magnificent  hall,  which  is  in  perfect 
taste,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  royal  halls, 
for  generally  they  are  too  gorgeously  ornament- 
ed, distracting  the  mind  with  their  variety. 
Tnere  is  perfect  unity  of  effect  in  this  one, — 
the  carpet,  throne  and  canopy  of  rich  crimson 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  the  seemingly 
golden  court  of  Colossi  on  either  hand. 

There  were  many  things  in  Munich  that  we 
did  not  attempt  to  see,  on  account  of  the  cold  and 
i»uow,  and  we  were  dreading  the  journey  through 
the  Tyrol  which  proved  so  charming,  the  day 
we  left  Munich  being  the  first  pleasant  one 
which  had  risen  upon  us  there,  where  we  were, 


however,  as  comfortably  bestowed  as  possible 

at  the  hotel  I)  .    Quite  a  new  impression 

was  made  upon  us  by  Verona,  the  first  Italian 
city  in  which  we  sojourned.  It  was  built  at 
first  by  the  Etruscans,  but  I  suppose  gives  one 
a  good  idea  of  a  Roman  city,  the  plan  being 
that  of  several  large  squares  connected  by  nar- 
row streets.  Our  first  object  was  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  we  reached  by  a  short  walk  to 
the  left  from  our  hotel.  This  immense  struc- 
ture is  the  best  specimen  remaining  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  The  mass  of  the  building  is  still 
intact,  with  its  dungeons  for  prisoners,  and  it3 
cages  for  wild  beasts;  its  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing water  into  the  arena,  for  the  representation 
of  naval  combats;  and  its  seats  for  spectators, 
(fifty  rows  in  all,)  rising  one  above  another,  the 
upper  one  being  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
lowest  one.  Then  there  is  a  space  where  it  is 
supposed  was  once  a  wooden  gallery,  running 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  feet  round — 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  B.tck  of  this  gallery 
was  once  a  wail  from  the  ground  with  seventy- 
two  immense  arches  in  it,  all  of  which  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  except  about 
four  of  the  arches,  which. are  carefully  preserved 
now  by  iron  supports,  and  which  enable  one  to 
construct  the  original  building  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Think  of  this  wall,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circuit !  The  debris  of  the  fallen  wall  has 
been  gradually  carried  off,  and  forais  parts  of 
other  buildings,  but  the  government  has  checked 
the  further  demolition  of  it;  and  thus  it  stands 
as  a  specimen  of  the  gigantic  Roman  architec- 
ture. It  could  seat  twenty  ihousand  spectators. 
The  lower  stories  are  now  used  for  shops,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  merchandise  are  stored  where 
formerlv  wild  beasts  and  prisoners  dwelt,  in  im- 
mense stone  caaes  with  grated  doors.  The  visit 
to  this  amphitheatre  was  the  great  object  we 
accomplished  at  Yerona,  though  we  looked  into 
some  churches  and  inspected  the  Mausolea  of 
the  S.,  which  are  close  by  the  Piazzi  di  Signori, 
surrounded  by  palaces,  on  one  of  which  are  the 
statues  of  Pliny,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  claimed  by  Verona  as 
her  sons.  In  the  middle  of  this  square,  which 
is  paved  with  marble,  is  a  statue  of  Dante,  in 
white  marble.  It  was  in  this  city  that  Dante 
found  refuge  in  his  banishment,  and  here  his 
family  continued  and  held  important  offices  for 
many  generations.  This  city  is  full  of  splendid 
architecture,  but  in  one  day  what  could  we  do? 
At  noon  we  lefc  for  Venice,  where  we  arrived 
before  dark,  and  were  taken  by  a  gondola,  which 
apparently  belonged  to  the  house,  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  formerly  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Doges  of  a  certain  family  The  hall 
of  entrance  is  paved  with  marble,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  broad  ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  the 
dining  hall,  and  on  the  other  are  the  reading 
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rooms  ;  marble  steps  wind  up  by  the  side  of  the 
reading  room  for  two  stories,  leading  into  a 
large  hall  which  is  the  back  one  of  three,  the 
front  one  opening  on  a  balcony  over  the  Grand 
Canal.  This  third  front  room  is  furnished  mag- 
nificently, as  magnificently  as  royal  apartments 
generally  are.  I  think  our  landlord  has  collect- 
ed into  this  room  all  the  handsomest  pieces  of 
furniture  that  were  in  the  house;  it  is  not  let, 
I  think,  but  it  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
guests,  who  can  go  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
other  two  rooms  also  have  pictures  and  grand 
furniture,  and  are  lighted  either  from  the  front 
room  or  the  orangerie,  which  is  back  of  the  hall 
of  entrance,  and  lighted  by  a  glass  roof.  There 
are  four  stories  of  rooms  that  open  on  this  or- 
angerie, The  orangerie  has  in  it  large  tubs 
with  orange  trees  in  them,  and  statues  of  mar- 
ble. There  are  three  galleries  above,  upon 
which  thirty  chambers  open,  which  are  for 
guesfcs,  and  ours  are  among  them ;  they  are 
very  nicely  furnished  (even  to  pens  and  ink) 
with  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  muslin  curtains 
to  the  beds.  I  never  was  so  sumptuously  domi- 
ciled before,  though  in  almost  every  house  in 
which  I  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  water  I 
have  been  very  comfortably  and  often  elegantly 
bestowed. 

Ever  since  we  have  been  in  Venice  it  has 
been  cloudy,  and  most  of  the  time  too  rainy  to 
go  out.  The  second  day  after  our  arrival  we 
went  to  the  Place  and  Church  San  Marco, 
which  looks  older  and  more  injured  by  time 
than  I  had  expected ;  a  part  of  it  was  bombard- 
ed in  the  late  war,  and  is  covered  with  staging 
in  order  to  be  repaired.  It  has  five  domes,  and 
is  lower  than  the  other  buildings  round  the 
square,  but  I  will  not  speak  of  it  till  I  see  it  in 
the  sunshine.  I  ascended  the  Campanile,  which 
is  double  its  height,  if  not  more,  and  while  on 
the  top  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  saw  the  city 
below  quite  well,  but  the  mountains  to  the 
north  were  wholly  invisible.  We  have  not 
ventured  into  any  building  except  the  Cathe- 
dral, on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  weather, 
for  we  could  not  see  the  mosaics  of  San  Marco 
to  any  advantage;  we  have  not  had  a  good  day 
for  the  gondola,  but  have  walked  about  the 
queer  little  lanes  that  connect  the  squares.  We 
are  near  the  Rialto. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  changed  our 
quarters  to  a  hotel  less  sumptuous  within,  but 
which  is  more  pleasantly  situated,  with  rooms 
looking  over  the  Adriatic,  and  very  sunny  when 
the  sun  shines,  so  that  after  all  it  is  much 
pleasanter,  and  the  house  has  a  better  cuisine. 
It  is  named  "  The  City  of  Munich." 

E.  P.  P. 


^  The  best  evidence  of  merit  is  a  cordial  recog- 
nition of  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 


Selected. 
IF  WE  KNEW. 
If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heart-ache, 

Waiting  for  us,  down  the  rood, 
If  oar  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood,  ! 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load  ; 
Would  we  waste  to-day  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'ei^can  be  ; 
Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 

For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea? 
If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window-pane, 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow — 

Never  trouble  us  again — 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow? 
Would  the  prints  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  ? 
Ah,  these  little  ice-cold  fingers, 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  backward  track! 
How  these  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 
Not  to  scatter  thorns — but  roses — 

For  our  reaping  by  and-by  ! 
Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown  ; 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone  ; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine  i 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air! 
Lips  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 

None  but  God  can  roll  away, 
Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day; 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume, 
.   Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  along  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessing  of  to-day  ; 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briars  from  out  the  way. 

THE  EVERLASTING  MEMORIAL. 
Up  and  away,  like  the  dew  of  the  morning, 

Soaring  from  earth  to  its  borne  in  the  sun, 
So  let  me  steal  away,  gen'ly  and  lovingly, 

Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Up  and  away,  like  the  odors  of  sunset, 

That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkness  comes  on  : 
So  be  my  life, — a  thing  felt  but  not  noticed, 

And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love- written  record, 

The  name  of  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stoue? 
The  things  wehave  livedfor, — let  thembe  our  story, 

We  but  remembered  by  what  we  have  done. 
Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken, 

Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages:  all  about  me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have  done. 
So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying  ; 

So  let  my  name  lie,  unblazoned,  unknown  ; 
Unpraised  and  unmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered  j 

Yes, — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
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for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  AN  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  FORESTS  ON  CLIMATE." 

In  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  12  rh  mo.  14th, 
is  an  article  on  the  influence  of  forests  on  cli- 
mate, credited  to  the  11  Ledger."  The  article 
makes  assertions,  and  assumes  as  facts,  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  reality. 
It  assumes  that  when  a  country  is  covered  by 
forests,  the  rainfall  "  is  taken  up  and  held 
largely  by  the  soil.'7  Whether  the  soil  of  a 
forest  can  take  up  more  moisture  than  a  soil 
under  cultivation,  is  a  question  that  may  be 
disputed.  Land  freshly  plowed  and  kept  mel- 
low, as  it  always  is  under  good  cultivation,  will 
certainly  receive  and  retain  as  much  moisture 
as  forest  land ;  and  crops  of  grain  or  grass  will 
certainly  be  as  effectual  against  evaporation  as 
forests.  It  is  admitted  that  61  a  gentle  exhala- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  leaves  tempers  the 
heats  of  summer;"  now  if  there  is  more  moisture 
given  off  from  forest  leaves  than  from  grain  or 
grass,  there  must  of  necessity  be  more  taken 
from  the  soil,  thus  rendering  it  drier;  while 
that  from  grass  or  grain  would  stand  an  equal 
chance  to  be  returned  in  rain. 

If  we  take  experience  as  a  test ;  on  the  wat- 
ers of  the  Potomac,  for  instance,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  assumptions  here  made  are  incor- 
rect. In  the  last  sixty  years  in  Loudon  county, 
Va.,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  land  cleared 
of  its  timber,  and  yet  our  streams  do  not  now 
fail  in  the  fall  of  the  year  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  first  twenty  five  years  of  this  century. — 
It  was  then  often  difficult  for  our  mills  to  sup- 
ply breadstuff's  for  our  families,  and  sometimes 
they  could  not  do  it;  but  of  latter  years  such 
difficulty  is  unknown.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
this:  we  have  here  very  many  small  springs, 
the  water  from  which  used  formerly  often  to 
spread  over  a  considerable  space  of  ground  at 
the  foot  of  our  hills,  and  thus  there  was  large 
evaporation  in  dry  weather;  but  now  these 
springs  are  conveyed  in  drains  into  the  larger 
streams  without  so  much  evaporation. 

The  article  says,  "  Suppose  now  the  forest  to 
disappear;  with  the  same  rainfall  the  moisture, 
instead  of  being  largely  absorbed,  passes  off 
rapidly  from  the  surface  dried  hard  by  the  sun 
or  wind."  Here  again  the  imagination  is  at 
fault.  Land  under  cultivation  is  not  "  dried 
hard ;"  roads  only  can  be  so  termed,  and  they 
are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  surface  ;  most 
of  the  surface  is  prepared  to  receive  the  rain  as 
it  falls,  quite  as  effectually  as  forest  lands. — 
After  enumerating  various  results  as  flowing 
from  this  supposed  cause,  the  essay  goes  on, 
14  Excessive  droughts  become  common,  and  the 
absolute  amount  of  rainfall,  which,  in  a  temper- 
ate climate,  is  more  or  less  the  measure  of  pro- 
ductiveness, is  greatly  diminished."  This  con- 
clusion is  contradicted  by  facts.    The  United 


States  government  has,  for  many  years,  had  its 
officers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  its 
military  stations,  reporting  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  etc.;  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute is  now  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  The  result  is,  that  no  diminution 
of  rainfall  can  be  perceived  as  a  general  thing 
anywhere.  It  is  true  that  if  we  take  a  few  years 
in  particular  places,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
diminution  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  place  otfier  few 
years  would  show  an  increase.  Between  1850 
and  1860  we  had  several  dry  summers ;  and 
many  began  to  argue  that  the  clearing  of  forests 
was  the  cause,  but  the  wet  summers  since  has 
fully  made  up  the  average ;  and  thus  by  taking 
a  large  number  of  years  together  no  diminution 
is  perceived.  The  same  is  true  of  Europe, 
where  experiments  have  long  been  made. 

Writers  on  this  subject  have  instanced  parts 
of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  as  proof  of  the  po- 
sition that  destroying  the  timber  impoverishes 
the  soil.  The  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  Syria  and  Turkey  have  been  in- 
stanced, but  these  are  under  Mahomedan  rule, 
and  the  Turks  and  Moors  being  no  encouragers 
of  agriculture,  under  their  rule  no  improvement 
takes  place.  We  know  enough  to  assert  that 
poor  cultivation  will  always  impoverish  a  soil, 
however  rich  originally,  and  we  need  therefore 
look  no  further  for  the  cause  of  its  impoverish-, 
ment:  this  will  take  place  whether  timber  is  in 
the  vicinity  or  not. 

I  think  it  was  Bayard  Taylor  who,  in  writing 
of  Palestine,  asserted  that  in  view  of  the  rank 
weeds  growing  in  the  valleys  there,  he  had  "no 
doubt  that  if  a  proper  system  of  agriculture  was 
inaugurated,  it  would  still  be  a  fruitful  region/' 
and  no  doubt  he  was  correct.  Spain  has  been 
referred  to  as  proof  of  the  theory  in  question  : 
but  we  need  go  no  further  to  refute  this,  than 
to  refer  to  her  system  of  compelling  the  farmer 
to  turn  his  land  out  to  the  public  after  securing 
his  crops,  in  order  to  aid  the  owners  of  sheep, 
in  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  mountains, 
where  they  go  in  summer;  returning  in  autumn 
to  the  low  lands.  This  was  formerly  and  is 
probably  still  the  practice.  All  have  to  bow  to 
the  sheep  interest,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
agriculture  deteriorates. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  case  that  strongly 
militates  against  the  theory  in  question.  Look 
at  any  large  river  at  its  outlet  into  tide  water, 
and  see  the  vast  amount  of  water  constantly 
discharging.  This  amount  then  must  have  its 
origin  outside  the  basin  of  that  river;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  source  inside,  and  the  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  asked,  can  any  operation  of 
man  inside  of  that  basin  change  the  course  of 
this  supply  ?  The  amount  of  rain  in  that  basin 
is  much  greater  than  the  amount  of  discharge, 
as  water  evaporates  and  falls  again  as  rain;  but 
the  amount  discharged  must  come  from  else- 
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where.  The  Carribean  sea,  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Atlantic  ocean  are  sources  of  supply  for  nearly 
all  the  rain  that  falls  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  natural  causes  operate  to  pro- 
duce iuore  in  some  places  than  others. 

There  is  another  proof  still  stronger.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  prairie,  with  but  very  little 
timber,  yet  with  an  exceedingly  rich  soil.  Why 
is  not  this  barren,  if  want  of  timber  promotes 
barrenness?  At  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  the 
rainfall  in  summer  is  about  equal  to  v  hat  it  is 
in  the  same  latitude  farther  east;  while  in  win- 
ter the  fall  is  less.  Farther  west  the  rainfall  is 
less,  aud  immediately  as  it  were  under  the  lea 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  clear  of  the  Black 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  timber,  there  is  a 
belt  of  country  too  dry  ever  to  be  a  good  agri- 
cultural region,  though  it  may  serve  as  a  pas- 
toral region  in  some  measure.  At  Santa  Fee, 
only  about  eight  inches  of  water  falls  on  an 
average  in  a  year.  There  is  a  natural  cause  for 
this;  the  general  current  of  air  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  is  from  west  to  east,  and  that  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mouutains,  has  most  of  its 
moisture  frozen  out  of  it  in  the  shape  of  snow 
in  crossing  that  range;  and  there  is  no  course 
of  wind  tbat  can  carry  the  moist  air  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Carribean  sea,  so  far  to 
the  west  and  northwest,  but  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  Mississippi  valley  farther  east,  and 
over  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  tor  old  people  to  say  "  we  have  now  no 
such  winters  as  we  used  to  have,"  and  instanc- 
ing some  about  the  time  of  the  American  revo- 
lution; but  the  severe  winters  we  had  some 
years  ago  silenced  such  remarks.  There  seems 
to  be  sometimes  a  kind  of  cycle  of  season  either 
wet  or  dry,  or  cold  or  warm,  for  some  years  to- 
gether; but  to  take  a  tew  of  these  as  a  general 
rule  would  be  erroneous. 

The  driest  season  in  this  country,  here,  was 
that  of  1806;  the  streams  and  springs  failed 
much  more  than  they  have  ever  done  since,  and 
tradition  reports  that  the  Potomac  river  was 
higher  previous  to  that  season  than  it  has  been 
since.  Thus,  leaving  out  theory  and  resorting 
to  facts,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
taking  the  average,  there  is  any  diminution  of 
rainfall  in  our  country. 

Siuce  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Lorin 
Blodgett's  essay  on  the  u  Agricultural  Climat- 
ology of  the  United  States  compared  with  that 
of  parts  of  Europe/'  In  that  essay  the  writer 
treats  of  the  climate  as  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous cultivated  crops  of  the  United  States,  and 
amongst  other  things  the  amount  of  rainfall,  as 
important.  Under  the  head  of  "  Permanence 
01  Climate,"  he  gives  several  tables  of  districts 


.  in  Europe  where  records  of  rainfall  had  beer 
kept.  At  Paris,  for  109  years,  between  1681 
and  1831;  at  Milan,  60  years,  between  176- 
and  1824,  and  likewise  the  basin  of  the  Rhone 
for  40  years,  between  1778  and  1817;  in  all 
these  cases,  so  far  from  there  being  any  decrease 
of  rain,  the  latter  years  show  an  increase  ;  while 
he  says  "other  localities  show  a  slight  de 
crease;"  he  then  says,  "The  balance  of  these 
various  results  leaves  the  general  result  an  un- 
changed quantity,  for  the  whole  comparisons.'' 
He  then  says,  "In  America  no  evidence  oi 
change  in  the  amount  of  rain  has  yet  been  ob-: 
tained."  See  Patent  Office  Report,  1853,  part 
2d,  pages  3,  4  and  5. 

Yardley  Taylor. 
Lincoln,  Loudon  Co.,  Va  ,  1st  mo.,  1868. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TPIE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS  WITH  PLACES  AND 
NAMES. 

Next  to  the  love  of  home,  the  true  home, 
which  is  the  presence  of  father,  mother,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  friends,  no  matter  in  what  spot, 
whether  lofty  or  lowly,  is  the  love  of  the  spot 
itself,  for  the  associations  which  the  presence 
of  these  loved  ones  have  thrown  around  it. 
And  so  deep  is  this  feeling,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  separate  it  from  its  parent,  so  that 
at  the  word  Ilome,  the  image  called  up  is  that 
of  the  well  remembered,  dearly  loved  old  house 
that  sheltered  our  childhood,  the  venerable 
trees  under  whose  shade  we  have  played,  the 
orchard,  the  garden, — whose  fruits  were  sweeter 
and  fairer  than  any  have  been  since, — the  barn, 
with  its  wide  open  doors,  framing  landscape 
pictures  more  beautiful  than  artist  ever  painted, 
the  close  packed  mows  of  fragrant  hay,  where 
treasures  of  untold  wealth  lay  hidden,  to  be  re- 
vealed to  our  eager  search, — for  every  egg  there 
found  was  a  golden  egg,  and  every  nest  a  gold 
mine,— the  woods,  the  fields,  and  all  the  outdoor 
and  indoor  aspects  of  the  place  where  childhood 
and  youth  were  passed. 

Widening  the  circles  of  associations,  they 
embrace  and  bring  within  our  fond  remem- 
brance the  features  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
school-house,  the  pond,  the  coasting  hill,  the 
very  look  of  the  roads  winding  to  different 
houses,  to  store,  and  post  office,  and  meeting- 
house ;  the  meeting-house  itself,  with  quiet, 
peaceful  graveyard  ;  a  collection  of  pictures 
painted  on  memory's  canvas,  not  one  of  which 
we  could  lose,  if  we  would,  for  memory,  though 
she  overlays  one  picture  with  another,  never 
erases  any,  and  the  first  picture  on  her  canvas, 
may  at  any  time  start  forth  from  under  the  added 
ones,  and  startle  us  by  its  vivid  coloring;  not 
one  of  which  we  would  lose  if  we  could  for  all 
the  gems  of  art  displayed  in  royal  picture  gal- 
leries. So,  too,  the  love  of  country  is  the  spread- 
ing out  of  the  circles  of  associations,  till  they 
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extend  beyond  the  scenes  where  our  eyes  have 
gazed,  and  our  feet  have  trod,  and  the  mental 
eye  beholds  the  mountains,  the  prairies,  the 
forests,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  all  that  make  up 
the  natural  outlines  of  what  we  call  our  coun- 
try, which  we  still  associate  with  all  that  we 
know  of  security  and  prosperity,  home  loves 
and  joys,  national  pride  and  glory;  and  for  the 
sake  of  these,  which  really  constitute  our  coun- 
try, the  SLinie  as  the  love  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren constitute  the  true  home,  we  love  the  in- 
animate earth,  the  unconscious  air,  and  believe 
there  is  no  other  land  so  fair,  as  none  other 
can  be  so  dear.    Still  farther  does  the  influence 
of  associated  ideas  extend,  till  they  take  in  the 
whole  earth;  and  for  the'sake  of  that  little  cor- 
ner of  it  where  we  have  lived  and  loved  and 
suffered,  we  love  it  all,  believe  it  to  be  the  one 
of  all  the  universe  where  man  can  be  most  su- 
premely blessed,  and  even,  as  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  might  from  the  eternal  world  look 
back,  with  something  of  longing  love,  upon  the 
scene  where  all  the  associations  of  our  mortal 
life  so  richly  cluster.    The  power  of  associated 
ideas  to  move  the  heart  is  a  power  greater  than 
all  beside.    It  bestows  life  upon  inanimate  na- 
ture, and  gives  it  a  voice  "  to  utter  eloquent 
teachings  j"  it  inspires  the  love  of  home,  the 
love  of  country;  it  is  the  secret  of  the  mother's 
influence  upon  ber  erring,  wayward  child ;  it 
has  never  been,  it  can  never  be  perverted  to 
evil.    No  heart  was  ever  hardened  by  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  connected  with  time  or  place, 
even  though  the  association  might  be  of  evil ; 
and  how  often  has  the  unaccustomed  tear  been 
farced  from  the  eye,  and  the  sinful  heart  soft- 
ened, by  some  association  of  the  past,  invoiuu 
tarily  recalled  by  some  object  or  inei<ieut  sim 
pie  even  to  insignificance.    Does  it  not  then  be- 
come us  to  deal  tenderly  with  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  past,  nor  ruthlessly  trample 
upon  associations  that  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
many,  and  which  none  can  feel,  in  their  full 
iorce  and  beauty,  without  being  refined  there- 
by.   Want  of  veneration   is  the  lamentable 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  is  especially  our 
national  characteristic.    It  is  shown  in  nothing 
more  forcibly  or  more  unpleasantly  than  in  the 
disposition  to  change  old-established  names  of 
places,  on  some  plea  of  greater  convenience, 
— often  on  no  better  plea  than  that  of  mere 
euphony.    Thus  names,  picturesque  and  ex 
pressive  even  in  their  oddity,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  names  signifying  nothing;  names, 
connected  with  our  early  history  and  familiar 
in  our  annals,  have  been  changed  to  names  that 
convey  no  idea  to  us  when  we  hear  them  pro- 
nounced ;  and  we  are  in  such  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, that  we  might  as  well  suspend  the  publi- 
cation of  geographies  and  maps,  till  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  country  can  be  settled  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.    Jamestown,  Plymouth 


and  Bunker  Hill  yet  remain  untouched,  but 
the  march  of  improvement  may  at  any  time 
convert  them  into  River  Viile,  Leaside,  Hill  Top, 
or  something  equally  indefinite  or  sentimental. 
Here,  in  Westbury,  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
these  changes,  and  lament  over  them,  but  we 
fondly  thought  we  were  safe  in  our  quiet  neigh- 
borhood, nor  dreamed  that  any  one  could  ven- 
ture to  disturb  a  name,  in  itself  so  simple  and 
unobjectionable,    and  which    had  descended 
through  so  many  years.    But  here,  too,  the 
mania  has  spread,  and  much  we  fear  that  we 
shall  lose  a  name  endeared  to  us  by  innumer- 
able associations.    In  a  place  where  property 
is  continually  changiug  hands,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  there  will  be  much  veneration  felt 
for  a  name  that  is  destitute  of  association  to 
every  new  resident ;  but  here,  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  first 
settled  it,  and  where  the  seventh  generation 
cultivate  the  fields  of  its  ancestors,  and  hopes 
that  their  children  to  the  seventh  generation 
may  cultivate  the  same  fields,  a  name  that  has 
come  down  with  the  property,  associated  with 
all  the  memories  and  traditions  of  our  ancestors, 
should  be  held  as  sacred  as  we  hold  whatever 
is  most  precious  to  us.    Still  other  associations 
are  connected  with  it,  which  should  render  it 
dear    to  a    community  composed    chiefly  of 
Friends  and  the  descendants  of  Friends.  The 
name  of  Westbury  is  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.    Here  is  a  meeting-house,  old  and  vener^ 
able  in  appearance — a  landmark  on  the  road  is 
Westbury    Meeting-House — though    not  the 
original  one,  this  having  been  built  only  about 
70  years,  (my  father  well  remembered  being 
taken  by  his  father  when  only  three  years  old, 
to  see  it  raised),  with  grave-yard  older,  where- 
in lie  buried  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
Society,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  neighborhood. 
And  must  we  ever  learn  to  know  so  dear  a  spot 
by  any  other    name    than   that  which  has 
souuded  so  pleasant  and  familiar,  through  all 
the  bygone  years,  in  the  ears  of  those  now 
sleeping  in  its  calm  enclosure,  and  which  our  own 
earliest  recollections  embalm  and  consecrate  ? 
Oh,  venerable  trees,  older  yet  than  house  or 
yard,  beneath  whose  shade  perhaps  our  ances- 
tors first  met  in  silent  worship,  whose  forest 
companions  were  cut  and  hewn  to  form  the  first 
enclosed  place  of  devotion, — who  have  waved 
your  branches  over  those  who  met  here  in  the 
solemn  services  of  religion,  and  who  now  wave 
over  their  graves, — never,  never,  may  you  cast 
your  shadow  over  aught    but  the  Friends' 
Meeting-house    and    graveyard  at  Westbury. 
Never,  so  long  as  the  living  meet  within  the 
ancient  building,  or  the  dead  are  laid  to  rest 
in  the  quiet  graveyard,  or  other  trees,  sprung 
from  the  parent  stem,  stand  in  the  olden  places, 
may  that  name  fade  out  of  our  earliest  love  or 
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latest  recollection.  Our  parents  for  many  gen- 
erations were  born,  lived,  died,  and  were 
buried  in  Westbury ;  do  not  let  us  be  trans- 
ported to  some  foreign  country  to  die,  like  the 
poor  Indian,  forced  from  his  fathers'  home  and 
graves;  lor,  known  by  any  other  name,  it  is  not 
our  dear  native  place,  where  we  too  had  hoped 
to  end  our  days,  and  be  laid  away  to  peaceful 
rest.  Let  this  quiet  spot  remain  unchanged, 
nor  destroy  the  old  associations  that  cling 
around  its  ancient  and  honored  name. 
Webtbury,  1st  mo.  20th,  1863. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC 
FIRST  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  1ft 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
during  each  year,  


1867. 

1868. 

1  days. 

0  " 
15  " 

5  " 
10  « 

2  days. 
1  " 

10  " 

3  11 
15  " 

31  « 

31  " 

1867. 

1868. 

25.89  deg 
40.50  » 
9.00  " 
1.70  in. 

1082 

30.12  deg. 
45.00  " 
11.00  " 
3.62  in. 

1014 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1st 

month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years  31.15  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 

jperiod,     1790144.00  " 

Lowest  do.  do.         .1859J22.37  " 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  exhibit,  that  we  have 
had  five  more  clear  days  during  the  month  under 
review,  than  we  had  last  year,  with  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  Rain,  while  the  temperature 
in  all  ita  phases  has  been  more  moderate,  and  just 
about  the  average  of  the  means  for  the  past  seventy- 
nine  years.  The  Deaths  have  also  decreased. 
Philada  ,  Second  month  3d,  1868.         J.  M.  E. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  during 
the  past  month, 

From  City  contributions,  $380.00 

"     Friends  of  Alloway's  Creek,  N.J   21.50 

u  "  Abington,  Pa   4.00 

11 !         "  Newtown,  N.  J   10.00 

"  "  Darby,  Pa   13.50 

"  M  Kennett,  Pa  

"  "  Horsham,  Pa  

"  Center,  Del  

"      *    "  Bybcrry,  Pa  

Abington,  Pa  

"  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.. 

"  Warminster,  Pa   24.00 

11     Jane  Hall,  West  Chester,    2.00 

"     Sarah  P.  Crozer,  Upland,   25  00 


7.75 
88.00 
7  78 
3.00 
5.00 
30.00 


From  Emma  Crozer,  Upland   25  00 

"  Elizabe  h  Brown,  Upper  Greenwich,...  5.00 
"     A  Friend,  Wilmington,  Del   15.00 


$666  531 

Also,  donations  of  three  Barrels,  Jane  Hall,  West 
Chester;  one  Barrel,  Mary  Beans;  one  Box,  Anne 
Wright,  Adams  Co.;  one  Box.  unknown,  Christianna," 
Pa,;  Shoes,  Mary  C.  Browning,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Cloth- 
ing, Hope  0  vven,  Upper  Greenwich  ;  Clothing,  Sarah 
Hunt,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  one  Box,  Geo.  T.  At- 
kinson, Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

Philada.,  1st  mo.  31st.  30  N.  Third  St. 

Items. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Europe  the  daily  consumption 
of  matches  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  millions  a 
day,  although  the  use  of  these  useful  articles  dates 
back  to  only  1832.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  es- 
timated consumption  would  require  only  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  tons  of  wood,  and  it  in  a  solid 
block  would  amount  to  only  one  bundred  and  twenty 
cords.  The  weight  of  phosphorous  used  and  wasted 
in  the  process,  it  is  said,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  wood  on  which  it  is  placed. 

The  gathering  op  sponge  among  the  Bahama  Is-  i 
lands  for  conversion  into  beddiDg,  cushions,  &c,  or 
for  use  in  general  upholstery,  is  becoming  a  busi- 
ness of  much  magnitude.  The -Nassau  Herald  of 
the  8th  instant  speaks  of  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  says  there  had 
been  recent  sales  of  12.500  strands  of  sheep-wool 
sponge  at  $1  per  strand.  This  trade  originates  in 
the  success  of  a  new  American  patent,  and  its 
growth  would  be  still  more  rapid  if  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  were  in  readiness. 

Haloxylin  is  a  new  blasting  powder  which  bag 
recently  been  introduced  into  Germany,  to  which 
they  gave  that  name,  and  which  is  much  superior,  in 
many  respects,  to  that  in  use,  on  account  of  its 
greater  comparative  safety,  and  in  that  it  cleaves  or 
splits  apart  the  rock,  instead  of  blowing  it  to  frag- 
ments, an  important  consideratiun  in  coal  mining. 
It  does  not  ignite  spontaneously  nor  by  friction  or 
percussion,  and  its  combustion  gives  out  no  suffoca- 
ting or  opaque  gases,  a  very  useful  characteristic  in 
military  aud  engineering  applications.  It  is  twice 
as  bulky  as  common  powder,  but  it  is  one-half  more 
powerful.  It  is  formed  by  thoroughly  mixing  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  sawdust,  obtained  from  a  light 
and  non-resinous  wood  (poplar  or  cottonwood 
would  answer  well),  or  wood  from  which  the  resin 
has  been  extracted;  three  to  five  parts  of  char- 
coal, and  forty-five  parts  of  saltpetre,  and,  if  re- 
quired to  be  quick,  one  part  of  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  mixture  is  moistened  with  one 
quart  of  water  to  each  bundred  weight.  It  is 
granulated  by  stamping  or  crushing,  and  the  grains 
may  be  polished  in  the  ordinary  way,  if  desired.  It 
will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  U3ual  ingredients 
of  gunpowder,  the  sulphur,  is  omitted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  holoxylin. 

A  Boston  nkwspaper  says  a  good  wajr  to  preserve 
cut  flowers  is  to  put  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  into 
the  water  every  day  when  it  is  changed.  This,  it 
says,  will  preserve  flowers  for  a  fortnight.  Nitrate 
of  potash  in  powder  has  nearly  the  same  effect. 

Extraordinary  Coincidences.— The  diameter  of 
the  earth  multiplied  by  108  gives  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  ;  the  diameter  of  the  sun  multiplied  by  108 
gives  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  moon  multiplied  ^by  108 
gives  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth. — Presbyterian  Banner. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINGTONS. 
(Concluded  from  page  772.) 

Isaac  Penington  to  his  father,  Alderman  Pening- 
ton,  on  gospel  ministry. 
"  Dear  Father, — The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  ;  it  is  the  glad  tidings  of 
freedom  from  sin,  and  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  that  we  may  serve  God  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  the  days  of  our  life.  The  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  are  those  who  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  by  the  gift  and  inspiration  thereof, 
preach  these  tidings  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
the  captives,  to  those  that  groan  under  the 
pressure  of  the  body  of  corruption. 

u  This  gospel,  through  the  great  mercy  of 
God,  I  have  at  length  heard  preached.  Though 
thou,  through  prejudice,  calls  this  speaking  of 
the  Spirit  through  servants  and  handmaids, 
prating,  yet  the  Lord  forgiveJ:hee ;  for  surely 
If  thou  knew  what  thou  didst  herein,  thou 
wouldst  not  thus  offend  the  Lord — extolling 
preaching  by  man's  wisdom,  from  a  minister 
made  by  man,  for  gospel  preaching;  and  con- 
demning the  preaching  of  persons  tent  by  God 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  his  Spirit. 

"  As  for  those  whom  thou  callest  miuisters, 
if  I  were  to  speak  concerning  them  the  very 
truth  from  the  Lord,  thou  couldst  not  receive 
it:  yet  I  am  far  from  accounting  them  the  '  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth  for  I  look  upon  them  as 
wise  and  knowing,  and  as  of /great  beauty  in 
earthly  learning  and  wisdom  ;  but  surely  not  as 
saving  '  the  tongue  of  the  learned/  in  the  gos- 


pel sense,  4  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him- 
that  is  weary.'  [Yet  they  abundantly  examine] 
the  Scriptures,  and  toss  them  about,  and  wrest 
them  in  their  uncertain  reasonings  and  guess- 
ings  concerning  the  sense,  and  in  the  various 
doubtful  interpretations  they  give. 

"  And  whereas  I  am  blamed  for  not  putting 
a  difference  between  the  profane  and  scandalous 
ministers  and  the  reverend  and  godly  sort,  my 
answer  is:  they  are  united  in  cue  form  of  min- 
istry. The  question  is  not  concerning  the  per- 
sons, but  the  ministry,  in  which  they  are  one, 
and  their  standing  and  power  of  government 
one,  which  is  not  by  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  Spirit,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  true  gospel  ministry  is  spiritual, 
and  cannot  be  upheld  by  that  which  is  carnal  in 
its  call,  its  maintenance,  or  its  government. 
When  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  the  severe  words 
He  pronounced  were  not  so  much  against  the 
profane  and  scandalous  among  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  against  those  that  appeared  most 
strict,  and  were  accounted  amoug  the  Jews  the 
most  reverend  and  godly.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  appearance  of  godliness  in  these  men,  the 
persecution  of  the  present  times  had  not  been 
so  hot,  and  the  good  old  work  of  reformation  so 
much  overturned  as  it  is  at  this  day." 

From'the  foregoing  letters  it  will  be  evident 
how  diametrically  different  were  the  religious 
views  and  feelings  of  the  father  and  son.  Two 
other  letters  also  exist  from  the  latter  to  the 
former;  but  to  enter  iato  their  details  would 
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rather  fatigue  than  edify  most  of  my  readers. 
One  of  them  is  very  long,  and  from  the  tenor 
of  both  it  seems  that  the  Alderman  had  con- } 
tinued  to  speak  disparagingly,  even  fiercely,  of , 
the  Friends  and  of  his  son's  religion,  and  had  j 
proceeded  to  show  how  much  of  Holy  Scripture 
he  could  cite  in  behalf  of  the  religious  views 
which  he  himself  relied  on  as  sustained  by  Gos-  j 
pel  Truth     Isaac  Penington  makes  very  plain 
remarks  to  his  father  on  his  religion,  as  not 
producing  the  fruits  of  righteousness — such  re-  I 
marks  as  no  proud  or  self  satisfied  spirit  could 
patiently  bear,  and  then  he  takes  up  each  of ' 
the  texts  referred  to,  and  gives  that  exposition 
which  he  thinks  the  true  one.    With  the  fol- 
lowing words  he  enters  on  the  consideration  of 
the  texts  in  his  fourth  letter:  "My  father  in 
his  letter  mentioneth  many  Scriptures  which 
raise  his  confidence.    It  is  upon  my  heart  to 
consider  of  them  in  dear  love  to  my  father's 
soul."  ....... 

No  one  can  doubt  the  earnest,  loving,  truth- 
ful feelings  which  induced  Isaac  Penington  to 
write  the  letters  in  question  to  his  father; 
though  some  may  doubt  the  probability  of  such 
letters  producing  conviction  under  the  circum- 
stances, whilst  others  will  question  the  correct- 
ness of  Isaac  Penington's  assertion  in  the  first 
letter,  that  his  father's  religion  "  began  in  the 
wrong  part."  Doubtless  it  began  very  differ- 
ently from  what  his  did.  His  did  not  begin  in 
fear  of  divine  wrath,  but  in  longing  after  puri- 
ty of  heart.  But  the  first  spiritual  awakening 
and  early  religious  convictions  of  various  minds 
begin  so  variously,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
for  any  one  to  speak  dogmatically  as  to  where 
or  how  they  must  begin. 

But  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  judging 
the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  judging  the  genuine- 
ness of  religion  by  its  results.  Our  Lord  has 
expressly  directed  our  attention  to  the  test, 
men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  Jigs  of 
thistles.  Any  one  who  is  living  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  must  in  life  and  con- 
duct be  governed  by  truth. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  absolute  truthfulness 
which  accompanied  that  dominion  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  Isaac  Peningtou  and  his  wife,  suf- 
fered no  compromise  in  judging  their  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another,  whether  that  other  was 
father,  friend,  or^enemy.  To  speak  go  his 
father  with  the  plainness  which  marks  his  ex- 
pressions in  these  letters,  must  have  been  to 
such  a  nature  as  Isaac  Peuington's  a  great  diffi- 
culty. But,  being  among  those  whom  Jesus 
had  "  sanctified  through  the  Truth,"  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  he  believed  it  called 
for.  A  writer  of  eminence  in  our  own  daj's  truly 
expresses,  in  the  fullowing  declaration,  what 
such  sacrifice  involves  : — 

"  The  sacrifice  which  God  requires  from  us 


first  and  foremost  is  the  sacrifice  to  Truth. 
Not  to  authority,  not  to  freedom,  not  to  popu- 
larity, not  to  fear,  but  to  Truth.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  hard  sacrifice  which  is  thus  required. 
Long  inveterate  custom,  cherished  phrases 
bound  up  with  some  of  our  best  affections,  the 
indolent  respect  of  persons,  or  acquiescence  in 
common  usage — these  are  what  Truth  again 
and  again  compels  us  £o  surrender.  But  this 
is  precisely  the  sacrifice  which  God  demands 
from  us  at  His  altar,  this  is  precisely  the  sacri- 
fice which  in  our  solemn  act  of  self-dedication 
we  declare  that  we  are  ready  to  offer — '  that 
we  will  always  prefer  Truth  to  custom;'  that 
we  will  give  to  Truth  not  the  second  or  the 
third,  but  the  first  place ;  that  antiquity,  novel- 
ty, prejudice,  fashion  must  give  way  before  the 
claims  of  Truth,  wherever  it  be  found.  Lear 
no  doubt  is  tradition  ;  dear  is  the  long  familiar 
recollection  ;  dear  and  most  sacred  in  its  own 
place  and  measure  is  venerable  antiquity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  bold  originality  on  the  other;  but 
dearer  than  any  of  these,  dearer  and  higher  in 
human  things,  dearer  and  higher  yet  in  things 
divine,  is  Truth ;  the  duty  of  seeking  and 
speaking  the  Truth  in  love,  in  the  unshaken 
faith  that  Truth  is  great  and  will  in  the  end 
prevail.  And  may  He  whose  name  is  Truth 
be  with  our  humblest  efforts  to  teach  the  Truth, 
and  honor  the  Truth  everywhere  !" 

The  latest  date  in  any  of  Isaac  Penington's 
letters  to  his  father  is  in  the  last  month  of 
1658.  An  event  was  then  approaching  in  the 
nation's  history  which  must  have  claimed  the 
utmost  attention  and  interest  of  Alderman  Pen- 
ington. Whether  amid  that  anxiety  the  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  his  eldest  son  ex- 
tended any  further,  or  was  ever  renewed,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

When  Richard  Cromwell  had  proved  him- 
self unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government  which  had  been  placed  in"  his 
hands,  one  popular  change  succeeded  another 
without  any  consolidation  of  central  authority. 
Most  of  those  who  had  sat  as  the  late  king's 
judges  could  read  in  the  signs  of  the  times  the 
probable  restoration  of  ttie  Stuart  dynasty. 
That  thought  brought  more  terror  to  many 
hearts  than  they  were  inclined  to  manifest. 
At  length  the  crisis  came,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  May  1660,  the  famous  declaration  of 
Charles  the  Second  from  Breda  was  presented 
by  his  commisioner  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  also  to  the  city  authorities,  and 
through  them  to  the  nation.  The  royal  prom- 
ise of  indemnity  which  it  contained  raised  for 
a  few  days  the  drooping  hopes  of  those  who 
had  most  to  fear.  Thus  the  indemnity  clause 
announced : — M  We  do  by  these  presents  de- 
clare that  we  do  grant  a  free  and  general  par- 
don, which  we  are  ready  on  demand  to  pass 
under  our  great  seal  of  England  to  all  our  sub- 
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jects  whatever,  who  within  forty  days  after  the 
publishing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  on  this  our 
grace  aud  favor,  and  shall  by  any  public  act 
declare  their  doing  so,  and  that  they  return  to 
the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good  subjects;  ex- 
cepting only  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be 
excepted  by  Parliament — those  only  to  be  ex- 
cepted. Let  all  our  subjects,  how  faulty  soever, 
rely  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  solemnly  given  by 
this  present  declaration,  that  no  crime  whatso- 
ever committed  against  us,  or  our  royal  father, 
before  the  publication  of  this,  shall  ever  rise 
id  judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question  against 
any  of  them,  or  to  the  least  endamagement  of 
them  either  iu  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates, 
(as  far  as  lies  in  our  po*er)  or  so  much  as  the 
prejudice  of  their  reputations." 

Of  the  original  members  of  the  Parliament- 
ary High  Court  of  Justice,  which  condemned 
the  late  King,  forty-eight  were  still  living;  and 
nineteen  of  these,  relying  upon  the  word  of  a 
king  so  solemnly  set  forth,  delivered  themselves 
up  as  accepting  pardon  and  promising  alle- 
giance to  Charles  the  Second.  Of  the  remain- 
ing twenty-nine,  who  could  not  rely  on  the 
royal  promise  as  sufficient  to  ensure  pardon,  a 
few  secreted  themselves  in  England — the 
others  immediately  went  abroad.  Alderman 
Penington  was  one  of  the  nineteen  who,  reiv- 
ing on  the  word  of  the  King,  came  in  before 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  days.  On  the  8th 
of  May  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  pro- 
claimed Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
he  arrived  at  Dover. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, anxious  to  prove  to  him  its  great  loyalty, 
decided  that  all  they  who  had  sat  as  his  father's 
judges  should  be  imprisoned  and  brought  to 
trial ;  and  also  every  one  who  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity had  had  anything  to  do  with  his  accusa- 
tion or  execution.  About  three  months  after 
the  kingdom  was  restored  to  Charles,  twenty- 
nine  persons  were  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  as  regicides.  Included  in  the 
twenty-nine  were  the  nineteen  trusting  ones 
who  had  given  themselves  up  on  his  declara- 
tion of  indemnity.  Of  the  niueteen,  fourteen 
were  respited  from  death,  the  punishment  be- 
ing changed  to  imprisonment  tor  life,  and  all 
their  property  aud  estates  were  confiscated. 
Ten,  among  whom  were  six  who  had  signed  the 
king's  death-warrant,  and  four  officials,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  suffer  execution. 

Alderman  Penington,  with  the  thirteen 
others,  was  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  that 
Tower  over  which  he  once  ruled  as  an  honor- 
able and  executive  governor;  but  his  durance 
there  was  cut  short  by  hard  usage.  Sir  John 
Kobiuson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  devoid 
of  humanity  and  of  principle;  and  the  treat 
ment  to  which  he  subjected  the  prisoners  was 


consistent  with  his  character.  Lucy  Hutchin- 
son, in  the  memoirs  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  says  : — "The  gentlemen  who  were 
the  late  king's  judges,  and  who  were  decoyed 
to  surrender  themselves  to  custody  by  the 
Houses'  proclamation,  were  kept  in  miserable 
bondage  under  that  inhuman,  bloody  jailor,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  stifled  some  of 
them  to  death  for  want  of  air;  and  when  they 
had  not  one  penny  but  what  was  given  them 
to  support  their  families  (all  their  estates  being 
confiscated),  exacted  from  them  rates  for  bare 
unfurnished  prison  rooms ;  of  some,  forty 
pounds  for  one  miserable  chamber;  of  others, 
double;  beside  unjust  fees,  for  to  raise  whica 
their  poor  wives  were  obliged  to  engage  their 
jointures,  or  make  other  miserable  shifts. 
And  yet  this  rogue  had  all  this  while  three 
pounds  a  week  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  for 
every  one  of  them."  This  unscrupulous  man, 
Sir  John  Robinson,  will  come  under  our  notice 
again. 

It  was  in  October  that  the  regicides  were 
condemned  and  their  estates  confiscated.  In 
the  State  Papers  belonging  to  that  period, 
which  have  recently  been  published,  I  find  this 
entry  : — "  December  7th,  1660  :  Petition  of 
George,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  the  King,  for 
the  grant  of  a  lease  of  tenements  in  Whitefriars 
belonging  to  the  bishopric,  value  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  forfeited  by  Isaac  Penington,  late  Al- 
derman of  Loudon."  And  again,  "  August 
8th,  1661 ;  Grant  to  George,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, of  five  houses,  etc,  iu  Whiterriars,  near 
Fleet-street,  lately  belonging  to  Isaac  Pening- 
ton, attainted  of  treason."  Iu  the  Gentlemen  & 
Magazine  it  is  stated  that  Alderman  Pening- 
ton's  estates,  among  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
Sharlows,  called  The  Place,  being  confiscated, 
were  given  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton. 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  State  Papers,  under 
the  date  of  "  Dec.  19th,  166 L;  Warrant  to  Sir 
John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to 
deliver  the  corpse  of  Isaac  Penington,  who  died 
in  prison  there,  to  his  relations." 

Neither  record  nor  relic,  beypnd  what  has 
been  introduced,  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
of  the  condemned  alderman,  Isaac  Penington, 
except  that  his  silver  drinking  cup  has  for 
many  years  been  in  p  >ssession  ot  his  American 
descendants.  It  is  now  t^p  property  of  Edward 
Penington  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  on  it  the 
Tower  stamp,  the  initials  I.  P.,  and  the  date 
1642,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  Ljri 
Mayor  of  London. 

For  every  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  up  to 
God,  was  to  be  seasoned  with  salt;  so  every 
sacrifice  now  that  is  to  be  offered  up  to  God, 
must  be  seasoned  and  made  savoury  with  this 
heavenly  salt  of  his  heavenly  spirit,  so  that  all 
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may  give  a  good  savour  to  Him,  and  be  as  a 
sweet  smelling  sacrifice  to  the  pure,  holy  God, 
that  made  all  to  His  glory. —  George  Fox. 
 » .  

AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

A  Review. 
(Concluded  from  page  774.) 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  Indian  life  in 
spring,  summer  and  autumn,  I  proceed  to  com- 
pile from  the  work  before  me  a  condensed  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  living  in  the  winter. 
The  author,  Henry  A.  Boiler,  accompanied  by 
?ome  other  white  men,  went  with  the  Indians 
to  their  winter  quarters,  taking  a  supply  of  goods 
for  trading,  which  he  expected  to  exchange  for 
buffalo  robes. 

u  November,"  he  says,  "  set  in  raw,  cloudy 
and  cold,  presenting  a  very  great  contrast  to 
the  delightful  Indian  summer  we  had  just  en- 
joyed. The  Indian  soldiers  having  given  us 
permission  to  travel  on  independently  of  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  we  made  an  early 
start,  intending  to  reach  the  proposed  winter- 
ing-place near  the  mouth  of  Rising  water  by 
sundown." 

They  found  a  heavily  timbered  point,  shel- 
tered by  high  bluffs,  and  having  adjacent  to  it 
secure  and  excellent  pasturage.  There  were 
several  cabins  still  standing  where  the  Indians 
Lad  once  wintered,  and  taking  possession  of  one 
of  them,  until  they  could  build  for  themselves, 
they  ate  their  evening  meal  of  venison,  stored 
away  their  goods,  and  betaking  themselves  to 
their  robes  and  blankets  slept  soundly. 

"Towards  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians 
arrived,  and  then  all  was  bustle  and  animation. 
As  soon  as  the  lodges  were  pitched,  the  squaws 
began  chopping  down  trees,  and  the  deep  si- 
lence of  the  forest  was  rudely  dissipated  by  the 
cluttering  of  hundreds  of  axes. 

"A  child  of  the  Red-Tail  died,  and  the 
body  wa$  placed  in  a  tree  ou  the  edge  of  the 
forest  by  the  sorrowing  parents. 

"The  squaws  worked  diligently,  and  lodge 
after  lodge  filled  the  gap  left  by  the  destruction 
of  trees. 

"  Some  of#the  hunters  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  reported  buffalo  plenty,  moving  in 
towards  camp;  and  a  general  surround  was 
talked  of  in  a  day  or  so. 

"  i  fuund  life  in  the  winter  camp  very  en- 
joyable; the  constant  stir  and  bustle,  and. the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  chase,  causing 
time  to  pass  by  almost  unheeded. 

"Early  on  still,  cold  mornings,  at  the  hour 
when  the  lodge-fires  were  being  rekindled,  the 
thick,  white  smoke  would  rise  up  in  a  heavy 
column,  and  float  away  lazily,  with  scarcely  any 
motion,  resembling,  except  in  color,  the  smoke 
from  the  busy  foundries  in  the  haunts  of 
civilized  man.  The  effect  was  striking,  and 
Vifcibie  for  a  great  distance. 


"  Before  the  sun  was  up,  bands  of  horses 
were  driven  out  to  the  most  sheltered  places 
among  the  hills,  and  the  beautiful  prairie 
across  the  river,  which,  admirably  protected  as 
it  was  from  the  winds,  and  abounding  with 
rich  grass,  afforded  the  best  winter  pasturage 
for  miles  around.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  now  well  covered  with  snow,  and 
when  the  sun's  morning  beams  tinged  with 
crimson  the  whitened  hills  and  valleys,  the 
frozen  crystals  sparkled  and  glistened  with  in- 
describable brilliancy. 

"  While  the  hunters  ranged  over  the  hills  in 
quest  of  game,  or  watched  their  horses,  the 
squaws  went  off  to  cut  fuel  for  the  lodges,  and 
peel  cottonwood  bark  for  the  food  of  the  horses 
at  night.  They  commenced  their  preparations 
by  belting  their  robes  around  them  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  affording  a  complete  pro- 
tection for  their  whole  bodies,  the  free  use  of 
the  arms  was  not  interfered  with. 

"  Then  harnessing  up  some  eight  or  ten 
dogs  to  as  many  travees,  they  shouldered  their 
axes  and  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  dogs 
trotting  demurely  along  in  single  file." 

The  iravees  alluded  ,to  consist  of  two  poles, 
the  small  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  a  horse 
or  dog, — the  large  ends  trail  on  the  ground,  a 
cross-piece  lashed  on  with  strings  keeps  them 
in  place,  and  the  load  is  placed  across,  some- 
times supported  by  a  sort  of  basket  or  hurdle. 

Several  hours  later,"  continues  the  nar- 
rative, "  the  squaws  are  seen  coming  back  in 
parties,  with  a  retinue  of  dogs,  all  loaded  as 
heavily  as  possible. 

"  Eiioh  woman  carries  on  her  back,  supported 
by  a  band  passed  around^  the  shoulders,  a  bun- 
dle of  wood  of  such  size  and  weight  that  two 
would  make  a  fair  load  for  an  Indian  pony. 
Yet  the  women  think  nothing  of  it,  and  travel 
along,  talking  and  laughing,  as  if  it  was  play. 
Every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  this  mjust  be 
done;  and  if  the  lodge  is  large,  and  the 
weather  very  cold,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
two,  and  sometimes  three  trips  a  day.  A 
large  camp  will  very  soon  consume  all  the 
small,  dry  wood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wom- 
en are  then  compelled  to  go  a  long  distance, 
often  two  miles,  before  they  can  obtain  the 
needed  supply. 

"  When  they  reach  the  lodges,  the  wood  is 
thrown  down  and  piled,  the  kettle  put  over  the 
fire,  and  cookiDg  goes  on  again.  Then  the  cot- 
tonwood bark  is  to  be  thamed,  and  peeled  in 
thin  strips  to  feed  the  horses;  moccasins  have 
to  be  mended,  aud  skins  and  robes  dressed  or 
handled.  After  a  hunt,  the  labor  is  greatly  in- 
creased, as  the  meat  must  be  cut  up  and  dried, 
aud  the  fresh  skins  prepared  for  future  dress- 
ing. 

"An  Indian  who  has  three  or  four  wives, 
gets  along  very  comfortably,  for,  provided  the 
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women  do  not  quarrel  too  much,  they  divide 
the  labor  between  them.  The  Bear  Hunter, 
in  whose  lodge  I  lived  the  whole  of  one  winter, 
had  five  squaws ;  but  as  they  were  all  sisters, 
there  was  very  little  discord  among  them. 
His  family  lived  well;  they  had  abundance  of 
horses,  and  could  always  command  the  services 
of  a  good  hunter. 

'k  Each  of  these  five  sisters  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent '  band,'  or  society  •  and  as  the  lodge  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  village,  it  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  rendezvous.  The  band  of 
Bulls,  the  White-Crows,  the  Goose  band,  and 
other  associations  frequently  assembled,  and 
made  night  hideous  with  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental accompaniments,  while  tripping  the 
'  light  fantastic  toe/  putting  sleep  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

"  While  the  women  patiently  performed  their 
daily  drudgery,  the  men  who  were  not  guarding 
the  horses  visited  from  lodge  to  lodge  j  feast- 
ing, smoking  and  relating  long  anecdotes  of 
war  and  hunting  exploits.  Sometimes  they 
gambled,  playing  their  favorite  game  of  hand, 
in  which  they  would  get  so  excited  that  time 
passed  unheeded,  until  the  sharp  voice  of  an  old 
squaw,  vexed  and  angry  at  the  losses  her  hus 
band  was  sustaining,  berated  him  so  severely 
that  they  were  often  glad  to  bring  their  sports 
to  a  close." 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that 
during  the  whole  time  he  lived  among  the  Gros 
Ventres  he  never  missed  a  single  article, 
although  he  took  no  trouble  to  prevent  thiev- 
ing. His  house  was  often  crowded  with  In- 
dians, yet  if  he  was  called  away  he  felttsatisfied 
he  would  find  on  his  return  everything  as  he 
left  it.  But  when  the  Riccarees  or  Crows  were 
about  he  found  it  was  very  different.  They 
would  steal  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  the  Gros  Ventres  frequently  com 
plained  of  their  thieving  propensities. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  <k  The  Indian  Question," 
in  which  the  author  takes  the  ground  that  our 
Indian  wars  have  generally  sprung  from  the 
encroachments  and  cupidity  of  the  whites. 
**  In  what  single  instance,"  he  asks,  "  has  the 
Government  carried  out  in  good  faith  and  to 
the  letter  the  promises  made  through  its  ac- 
credited agents  ?  Has  not  even  the  Flag  of 
our  Government  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
defenceless  Indians,  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under 
its  protecting  folds,  only  to  be  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  monster  Chivington  T' 

After  showing  that  Indian  wars  are  enor- 
mously expensive  to  our  Government,  and  might 
be  remedied  by  a  just  and  humane  policy,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestions  : 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  the  condition  of  the 
Iadians  should  not  be   greatly  ameliorated. 


Not  by  making  treaties  and  extravagant  prom- 
ises, which  would  be  either  imperfectly  kept, 
or  wholly  ignored ;  nor  could  it  be  done  in  a 
day,  or  in  a  year  either;  the  confidence  so 
cruelly  abused  must  be  restored,  and  this 
would  be  of  itself  a  work  of  time.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  the  roving  Indians  at 
once  to  the  dull  routine  of  civilized  life.  But 
they  may  be  persuaded  to  take  the  intermediate 
step  ;  amd  in  the  course  of  time,  being  recon- 
ciled to  a  new  mode  of  life,  they  may  become 
a  pastoral  people.  Furnish  them  with  flocks 
and  herds;  they  could  then  travel  ass  of  old; 
their  stock  would  increase  on  their  hands,  and 
they  would  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
game  for  their  subsistence.  Then  in  time 
they  would,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  appreciate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived. 

M  This  experiment  must  be  made  on  a  liberal 
scale,  and  with  an  ample  supply  of  stock,  to 
command  their  attention,  and  persevered  in 
faithfully, — not  for  a  year  or  so  only,  but  until 
the  end  has  been  accomplished.  The  money 
spent  in  waging  war  against  them  for  one  month, 
would  go  very  far  toward  a  successful  experi- 
ment. 

"  I  consider  the  Gros  Ventres,  Rees,  and 
Mandans  the  best  fitted  to  commence  with. 
They  have  a  permanent  village,  raise  corn,  and 
regard  the  whites  as  their  allies.  They  are 
rirje  for  the  experiment.  Protection  against 
other  nations  would  be  necessary  and  should  be 
afforded." 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  calling  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission recently  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  traces  clearly  the  causes  of  the  Indian 
wars;  ascribing  them  to  injustice  and  robbery, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites, — to  violations  of  our 
treaty  stipulations,  encroachments  on  the  Indian 
lands,  withholding  or  diminishing  their  annui- 
ties, and  even  in  some  cases  slaughtering  in 
cold  blood  men,  women  and  children.  * 

The  candor  and  straightforward  honesty  of 
the  report  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  humane 
suggestions  it  contains  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

It  is  a  long  and  weM  written  document.  The 
following  passage  may  suffice  to  show  its  spirit : 

"  In  making  treaties  it  was  enjoined  upon  us 
to  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  ,This  would  be  no 
easy  task.  W^e  have  done  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  now  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  think  of  obliterating  from  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation  the  remembrance 
of  wrong.  Among  civilized  men  war  usually 
springs  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  pos- 
sible way,  then,  to  avoid  war,  is  to  do  no  act  of 
injustice.  When  we  learn  that  the  same  rule  , 
holds  good  with  Indians,  the  chief  difficulty  is 
removed.  But  it  is  said  our  wars  with  them  have 
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been  almost  constant.  Have  we  been  uniformly 
ucjust?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes  !  We 
nte  aware  that  the  masses  of  our  people  have 
felt  kindly  toward  them,  and  the  legislation  of 
Congress  has  always  been  conceived  in  the  best 
intentions.  But,  it  has  been  erroneous  in  fact, 
or  perverted  in  execution.  Nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  Indian  matters.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  members  of  Congress  understand  the 
negro  question,  and  talk  learnedly  of  finance 
and  other  problems  of  political  economy. 
When  the  progress  of  settlement  reaches  the 
Indian's  home,  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  :  '  How  best  to  get  his  lands.7  When 
they  are  obtained,  the  Indian  is  lost  sight  of. 

While  our  missionary  societies  and  benevo- 
lent associations  have  annually  collected  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  the  charitable,  to  be  sent 
to  Asia  and  Africa  for  purposes  of  civilization, 
scarcely  a.  dollar  is  expended  or  a  thought  be- 
stowed on  the  civilization  of  Indians  at  our 
very  doors.  Is  it  because  the  Indians  are  not 
worth  the  effort  at  civilization  ?  Or  is  it  because 
our  people,  who  have  grown  rich  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  their  former  lands  (too  often  taken  by 
force  or  procured  by  fraud)  will  not  contribute  ? 
It  would  be  harsh  to  insinuate  that  covetous 
eyes  have  possibly  been  set  on  their  remaining 
possessions,  and  extermination  harbored  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  As  we  know  that 
our  legislators  and  nine-tenths  of  our  people 
are  actuated  by  no  such  spirit,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  so  regulate  our  future  conduct  in  the 
matter  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  so  un- 
favorable an  influence  T} 

In  conclusion,  i  can  commend  H.  A.  Boi- 
ler's book,  H  Among  the  Indians/'  as  being- 
written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  style.  The 
publisher  has  also  acquitted  himself  well  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  printing  and  binding. 


Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  used  to 
say,  <k  Many  know  much,  but  few  know  them- 
selves." 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRFPPONDENCE. 
No.  13. 
(Continued  from  pnge  760.) 

Murren,  9th  mo.,  1867. 
From  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
Switzerland,  where  all  is  so  beautiful,  I  com- 
mence again  the  jottings  of  our  course  for  the 
past  week.  The  morning  we  left  Anderrnatt 
was  magnificent,  and  we  enjoyed  immensely  our 
wild  drive  of  three  hours  across  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  grandest 
and  rudest  of  mountain  scenery,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  Hospice  at  the  summit,  we  were  whirled 
swiftly  aloDg  down  a  splendid  road,  very  re- 
markable for  its  twistings  and  turnings;  back- 
ward and  forward  it  went,  making  forty-six 


curves  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  where  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
course  before  us  from  above,  it  looked  like  the 
windings  of  a  great  cable  carelessly  thrown 
down  the  mountain  side.    At  Airola,  an  unin- 
viting Italian  looking  village,  our  drive  termin- 
ated, and  after  satisfying  ourselves  there  was  a 
bridle  path  across  the  mountains  to  Tosa  Falls,, 
and  negotiating  for  horses,  we  found  it  was  too 
late  to  commence  the  expedition  that  afternoon, 
so  we  spent  the  remainder  of  it  in  a  delightful 
stroll,  not  through  the  village,  but  as  far  from 
it  as  we  could  get,  among  the  fragrant  hay- 
fields,  and  along  the  peaceful  and  quiet  valley. 
Before  long  a  bare  footed  Swiss  lassie  strode 
quickly  past  us,  a  broad  straw  hat  on  her  head, 
and  a  huge  basket  strapped  on  her  back,  and 
we  soon  discovered  that  she  was  intent  on 
gathering  in  her  hay  harvest.    We  were  walk- 
ing at  the  time  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  and 
stony  hill,  covered  with  brambles;  but  the  lassie, 
after  stopping  for  an  instant  at  a  way  side 
fountain,  gathering  up  her  dirty  apron  into  the 
fashion  of  a  bowl,  and  taking  from  it  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  sparkling  water,  dashed  down 
the  declivity,  leaping  like  a  chamois  from  point 
to  point,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  a  little 
field  in  the  valley  below,  her  basket  unstrapped, 
and  she  engaged,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
brisk  as  a  bee,  in  loading  it  up.    Her  motions 
were  so  blithe  and  nimble,  that  she  interested 
us  as  we  seated  ourselves  to  watch  at  a  distance 
the  progress  of  her  operations.    On  she  went, 
with  unflagging  industry,  raking  up  one  row 
after  another,  gathering  the  hay  in  monstrous 
armfuls,  pressing  it  down  and   piling  it  up, 
until  the  whole  produce  of  the  field  was  in  her 
huge  basket,  which  stood  heavy  and  solid  a  foot 
higher  than  her  head.    She  then  commenced 
binding  it  with  two  long  ropes,  that  her  sturdy 
arms  formed  into  a  kind  of  net-work  over  the 
top;  after  it  was  all  secured,  and  her  broad  hat 
fastened  on  the  summit,  she  had  her  load  upon 
her  back,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  second, 
and  bending  almost  double  under  its  weight, 
was  on  her  way  up  the  hill  again  in  a  twinkling  j 
and  though  she  did  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  top,  to  wipe  her  hot  face,  we  noticed  that 
her  breath  came  just  as  quietly  and  freely  as 
our  own,  though  we  had  enly  been  passive 
spectators     It  was  evidently  to  her  no  unusual 
exertion,  though  to  us  it  seemed  perfectly  her- 
culean for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Verily,  the  female 
portion  of  creation  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
not  exempted  from  the  law  that  ordains  they 
shall  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
for  in  Germany  as  well  as  throughout  Switzer- 
land, hard  work  seems  to  be  their  universal  lot. 
We  see  women  sawing  wood,  and  women  dig- 
ging and  breaking  stone  on  the  public  roads — 
and  women  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  for  the 
builders — and  women  reaping  and  mowing  and 
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doing  all  sorts  of  field  labor.  *  Even  the  poor 
cows  suffer  from  the  general  oppression  of  the 
sex,  for  they  are  worked  just  as  hard  as  oxen, 
and  the  meekness  and  kindliness  with  which 
they  bear  their  toilsome  lot,  have  many  a  time 
excited  our  sympathy.  They  are  almost  uni- 
versally beautiful  animals,  much  prettier  than 
our  cows,  and  both  they  and  the  goats  are  a 
perpetual  source  of  admiration  to  us,  as  we 
clamber  among  the  hills.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  with  a  man 
for  each,  commenced  our  ride  across  the  St. 
Jacoma  Pass  to  the  Falls  of  Tosa.  My  nag  was 
the  bell  horse  and  led  the  van,  and  he  proved 
himself  a  very  dependable  one — but  his  good 
qualities  were  not  shared  by  his  companions; 
however,  we  had  on  the  whole  a  delightful  ex- 
cursion. Our  way  for  some  distance  was  across 
an  immonse  plain,  covered  with  stones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes — most  uninteresting,  certainly; 
but  we  almost  forgot  our  rugged  path,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  magnificent  mountains  by  which 
it  was  everywhere  surrounded;  and  the  intense 
solitude  of  the  whole  route,  during  which  we 
scarcely  saw  a  human  habitation,  except  the 
little  shanty  where  we  stopped  for  dinuer,  was 
a  novel  and  agreeable  feature  in  our  Swiss  trav- 
el. At  Tosa,  where  we  arrived  by  quarter  past 
five,  we  found  a  nice  little  inn  and  an  obliging 
hostess,  and  though  the  Falls  were  not  the  finest 
we  had  seen,  we  did  not  regret  visiting  them. 
Next  morning,  we  were  off  again  for  Oberges- 
telen,  under  a  splendid  sky,  and  over  a  track- 
less waste,  along  the  side  of  one  mountain  after 
another,  the  road  wilder  and  ruder  than  that  of, 
yesterday,  so  that  we  soon  all  preferred  walking 
most  of  the  distance.  The  scenery  was  grand 
and  stupendous-beyond  all  3onception,  and  in  the 
whole  day's  tramp  there  was  not  a  house  to  be 
seen,  and  scarcely  a  solitary  cheese  hut,  except 
miles  away  on  the  side  of  some  distant  hill. — 
So,  under  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  where 
a  little  mountain  rivulet  bubbled  by,  we  made 
our  mid-day  bivouac,  and  discussed  our  sand- 
wiches and  hard  boiled  eggs.  Before  evening, 
we  reached  Oberwald,  and  were  accommodated 
for  the  night  in  a  large,  unfinished  house,  just 
being  erected  to  serve  as  a  hotel.  The  next 
morning,  we  left  in  a  wagon  for  the  Rhone 
Glacier,  arriving  about  eleven — when,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  horses  to  Handeck  Falls,  we  decided  to 
walk,  and  by  twelve  were  on  our  way  to  the 
Grimse),  reaching  the  Hospice  in  two  hours. 
We  lunched,  and  then  another  delightful  two 
hours'  walk  brought  us  to  the  Falls.  Handeck 
had  been  held  up  to  us  as  a  desirable  abiding 
piace  for  several  days;  therefore,  I  believe  we 
both  looked  a  little  blank  when,  on  approach- 
ing the  "  hotel,"  we  found  it  was  a  low  one- 
story  log  cabin,  containing  a  salle  a  manger, 
kitchen  and  stable,  through  which  we  were  con- 


ducted to  our  lodging-room,  in  a  little  out- 
building. However,  it  afforded  us  all  that  was 
necessary  for  a  good  night's  rest.  I  wonder 
that  nothing  better  has  been  provided  for  vis- 
itors to  these  magnificent  Falls,  the  finest  we 
have  seen  in  Switzerland,  partly  because  so 
different  l'rorn  all  others.  Instead  of  a  single 
stream,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  two  tor- 
rents come  dashing  over  the  rocks  ou  opposite 
sides  of  a  frightful  abyss  ;  one,  a  glacier  river, 
of  a  turbid  greenish-white  appearance — the 
other  pure  and  sparkling  as  crystal;  and  these, 
tumbling  over  the  brink,  meet  each  other  in  a 
cloud  of  foam,  it  is  supposed  about  half-way 
down  the  gulf.  But  no  one  has  ever  estimated 
its  tremendous  depth  ;  and  as  we  stand  on  the 
bridge  immediately  over  the  Falls,  the  bottom 
is  eutirely.invisible.  It  is  a  superb  spectacle. 
We  only  waited  next  morning  to  see  the  rain- 
bow on  the  foam,  and  then  started  for  our  walk 
to  Meyringen.  .  .  .  We  are  now  at  the 
Wengern  Alps,  at  the  new  hotel  which  last 
summer  was  just  being  built.  It  is  splendidly 
situated  in  front  of  the  mighty  chain  of  snow 
mountains,  and  ever  and  anon  the  thundering 
of  an  avalanche  is  heard  among  them,  and  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  well  as  hear- 
ing several  that  were  very  large  and  beautiful, 
even  more  beautiful  than  any  we  saw  last  sum- 
mer.   .    .  . 

Aosta,  10th  mo.,  1867. 
On  the  third  morning  of  our  stay  at  Cour- 
mayeur,  the  sun  rose  brilliantly,  and  though 
the  weather  was  cold,  we  were  tempted  by  the 
assurance  of  our  landlord  that  it  was  "  the  finest 
weather  possible"  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  an 
excursion  to  the  Col  de  Seigne,  via  the  Allee 
Blanche,  (ten  hours  there  and  back ;)  so  fortify- 
ing ourselves  by  a  good  breakfast,  we  were  off 
on  our  mules  by  half  past  nine  o'clock,  thinking 
we  would  have  a  charming  day.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  increasing  chilliness  stole  over 
us,  with  an  uncomfortable  aching  feeling;  and 
after  we  had  passed  one  or  two  mills  where  the 
wheels  were  fringed  with  icicles  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  and  several  mountain  cataracts  that 
were  frozen  solid,  we  could  no  longer  disguise 
the  fact  that  we  we're  very  cold.  As  we  neared 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  which  is  about  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  wind  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  my  companions  dismounted  to  warm 
themselves  by  exercise,  but  as  I  was  well 
wrapped  up,  I  preferred  to  jog  on  as  before. 
We  greatly  enjoyed  the  magnificent  southern 
aspect  of  Mont  Blanc,  surrounded  by  his 
f?  Aiguilles."  The  Allee1  Blanche,  too,  was  very 
wonderful  and  curious,  filled  as  it  is  from  base 
to  base  of  its  enclosing  mountains,  by  a  vast 
moraine,  left  year  by  year  by  the  receding  gla- 
cier. Our  path  was  in  some  parts  extremely  ro- 
mantic, and  on  a  pleasant  summer  morn'ing 
would  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  delightful ; 
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but  by  the  time  we  bad  proceeded  three  hours, 
and  reached  the  Lac  de  Combal,  from  which 
we  had  a  full  view  of  the  Col,  (two  hours  fur- 
ther,) covered  with  snow,  as  well  as  the  path 
before  us,  we  were  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
our  enthusiasm  satisfied  for  the  present,  and 
were  willing  to  exchange  the  ten  hours'  excur- 
sion for  one  of  six.  So,  then  and  there,  shel- 
tered in  some  measure  from  the  wind  by  the 
walls  of  an  old  hut,  our  guides  soon  built  a  fire, 
borrowing  a  blazing  log  from  some  chamois 
hunters,  who  were  awaiting  their  prey  not  far 
off ;  and  after  enjoying  that  and  our  luncheon  of 
bread  and  meat,  seasoned  with  laughter,  we 
very  quietly  and  wisely  retraced  our  steps,  and 
walking  very  briskly,  as  we  were  able  to  do  in 
descending,  reached  Courmayeur  in  a  very  com- 
fortable glow.  Our  day's  experience  had  warned 
us  that  the  season  would  soon  be  over;  so  next 
morning  we  returned  to  this  place,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  our  way  as  soon  as  possible 
across  the  St.  Bernhard  on  our  way  to  Geneva. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

FRIEN  DS'  I  NT  EL  LI  GENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  15,  1868. 

Note, — Correspondents  who  fail  to  regard 
our  notice  in  relation  to  communications  sent 
without  the  name  of  the  writer,  need  not  be 
disappointed  if  their  articles  do  not  appear. 
Four  of  such  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived this  week,  and  laid  aside. 

 ■  <w»  ■  . 

Foreign  Travel. — Unusual  facilities  have 
presented  within  the  past  year  for  furnishing 
our  readers  with  vivid  descriptions  not  only  of 
the  wild  and  mountainous  regions  of  Switzer- 
land, the  vine-clad  and  castellated  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  but  also  with  an  insight  into  the  chief 
attractions,  to  strangers,  of  many  European 
towns.  Conspicuous  among  these  descriptions 
has  been  the  rich  ornamentation  of  massive 
Cathedrals,  with  the  pageantry  attending  some 
of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  graphic  narrations  of  the  wonderful  genius 
exhibited  in  both  paintings  and  statuary. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
transmitting  such  information,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  a  class  of  our  readers,  who  may 
possibly  have  felt  that  too  much  space  has  been 
allotted  to  subjects  in  which  Friends  have  felt 
a  restriction  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  taste. 
But  by  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  both  hemispheres,  may 


we  not  be  instructed  from  the  contrast  which  is 
exhibited  ?  Are  we  not  able  the  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  a  Republican  form 
of  government,  and  the  free  institutions  with 
which  we  are  blessed  ? 

Our  religion,  too,^is  happily  free  from  the 
superstitions  which  encumber  the  Romish 
Church,  and  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  means  and  time  in  the 
decoration  of  their  temples,  and  in  acts  of  reve- 
rence for  their  saints.  In  reference  to  liberty 
of  conscience  it  may  be  well,  however,  even  for 
us  of  this  "  highly  favored  land,"  to  take  heed 
that  we  bind  not  any  with  a  formal  religious 
faith  ;  but  rather,  in  the  language  of  a  modern 
writer,  "  let  us  teach  that  great  truth  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom,  and 
the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  religion  ;  we 
meau  the  doctrine  that  the  voice  of  God  in  every 
heart  is  to  be  listened  to,  above  all  other  guides 
and  lords." 

The  wealth  of  our  nation  has  generally  been 
used  for  useful  purposes;  and  amid  its  most 
creditable  efforts  has  been  the  design  to  elevate 
man  and  place  him  in  a  position  to  think  and 
act  for  himself — to  awaken  in  him  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  powers,  purposes  and  greatness  of 
human  nature,  and  to  inspire  a  spirit  that 
should  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  daily 
life.  We  would  therefore  hope  that  the  increased 
intercourse  which  has  recently  been  established 
between  the  two  contineLts  may  not  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  our  comparatively  unsophis- 
cated  people.  Let  us  profit  by  whatever  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  beware  of  the  follies 
and  vices  which  often  emanate  from  and  around 
the  seat  of  royalty,  and  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  domains  of  earthly  kings. 

Died,  near  Harveysburg,  Warren  Co  ,  Ohio,  on  the 
12th  of  First  month,  1868,  of  dropsy  and  heart  dis- 
ease, Rebecca  P.  Jessop,  wife  of  Richard  W.  Jessop, 
in  the  66>h  year  of  her  ag«;  a  member  of  Miami 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  patience  and  submission 
with  which  her  many  weeks  of  suffering  were  borne 
were  living  testimonies  of  the  work  of  faith. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  Seeond  month  3d,  at  his 

late  residence,  Marshall  Road,  Twenty- Seventh 
Ward,  Phila.,  Chas.  Cadwalladeb,  in  bis  74th  year. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in  law  J.  Willis  Martin,  West 
Philadelphia,  Lydia  S.  Rkgester,  in  her  89th  year; 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1868,  ■Bushrod 

W.  Knight,  in  his  61st  year;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at 
Spruce  St. 
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NOTICE. 

T-  Burling  Hull  is  now  our  Agent  for  Baltimore 
and  vicinity,  io  place  of  James  Baynes,  resigned. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Second  month  18th,  1868,  at  7$  o'clock,  Lecture 
by  Da.  John  S.  Parry.    Subject, — "Life." 

FRIENDS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELE- 
VATION OF  THE  FREEDMEN 
Will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Second  month 
19th,  at  1%  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room. 

J.  M.  Ellis,     \  „ 
Anne  Cooper,  /  LLe7/cs' 

Friends'  Association  for  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Improvement,  and  in  aid  of  Swarthmore 
College. 

An  Association  has  lately  been  formed  under  this 
name  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  object  set  forth  in  the 
title,  as  well  as  for  promoting  social  intercourse. 
Stated  meetings  are  proposed  to  be  held  at  Race  St. 
Meeting  house,  on  the  first  Fourth-day  evening  of 
each  month,  and  special  or  adjourned  meetings  at 
other  times  and  places  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
determined. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  St.,  on 
Fifth-day  evening,  Second  mouth  20th,  at  half-past 
7  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  Friends  and  others 
interested  is  invited.  It  is  expected  that  exercises 
of  an  interesting  and  improving  character  will  ren- 
der these  meetings  worth  the  attention  of  the  old 
and  young. 

Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Secretary. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  BEN- 
JAMIN HALLO  WELL  ,TO  J.  AND  E.  M.  OF 
BALTIMORE. 

Sandy  Spring,  Twelfth  mo.  29th,  1867. 
Dear  friends, — Your  kind  letters  of  23d  of 
last  month  were  duly  received,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated )  but  owing  to  my  having  been  from 
home  more  than  usual,  and  when  at  home,  hav- 
ing had  an  uncommon  press  of  writing  to  do, 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  some  other  sub- 
jects, I  have  been  unable  to  acknowledge  your 
kindness  in  writing.  The  criticism  upon  the 
two  points  specified,  in  the  Manual,  I  value,  and 
I  trust  they  have  had  that  influence  which  they 
were  designed  to  effect,  to  bring  me  nearer  to 
the  Truth.  Should  an  opportunity  ever  occur 
to  make  them  actively  available,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  embraced.  All  that  I  can  claim  in 
writing  that  Manual  is  integrity  of  purpose — 
an  humble  and  earnest  desire  to  do  no  harm, 
and,  perhaps  in  some  little  degree,  to  serve  my 
Divine  Master,  by  doing  what  might  be  useful, 
and,  through  His  blessing,  of  service  to  some. 
I  did  not  expect  it  would  be  perfect,  or  free 
from  errors  and  failings  which  attach  to  hu- 
manity ;  but  no  sentiment  was  advanced  which 
was  not  the  honest  conviction  of  my  heart,  and 
which,  by  the  best  evidence  I  had  access  to. 
'was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Teacher  of  hearts, 
in  the  meaning  I  was  concerned  to  convey. 


Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  willing  to 
suffer  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the  Truth,  so 
far  as  such  suffering  was  or  is  needed,  in  the 
belief  that  in  suffering  there  are  refinement 
and  progress.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  too, 
that  although  the  Manual  may  contain  a  few 
things  which  may  not  he  entirely  approved,  it 
contains  some  which  the  heart  must  own,  and 
which  will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
others ;  so  that  if  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work  is  faithfully  regarded  and  lived  up  to, 
the  hearts  will  be  drawn  very  near  to  God  and 
to  Heaven. 

The  delegation  that  went  to  Washington  to 
present  the  memorial  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
were  favored  to  have  a  very  satisfactory  en- 
gagement. The  petition  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  a  copy  laid  on  the 
desk  of  every  member.  We  had,  two,  very  in- 
teresting and  encouraging  personal  interviews 
with  the  President,  Gen.  Grant,  Secretary  of 
War,  0.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, N.  G.  Tavlor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; and  we  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Indian  Peace  Commission,  consisting  of  N.  G. 
Taylor,  who  was  President  of  the  Commission, 
J.  B.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  Generals  Sherman, 
Harney,  Terry  and  a  number  of  others.  By 
them  all,  we  aud  our  memorial  were  received 
with  marked  attention  and  respect.  President 
Johnson  gave  us  an  assurance  that  his  efforts 
would  be  directed  to  the  benevolent  objects  the 
Friends  have  at  heart.  He  adverted  feelingly 
to  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  Indian 
question,  arising  from  the  class  of  unprinci- 
pled adventurers  that  crowd  upon  the  frontier, 
commit  depredations  upon  the  Indians,  and 
then  escape,  leaving  the  certain  retaliatory 
measures  to  fall  upon  innocent  victims.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  our  interview,  he  said  he  was 
"very  much  gratified  that  we  came/'  Gen. 
Grant  received  us  very  kindly  and  cordially, 
and  conversed  much  more  freely  than  I  had 
expected  him  to  do  ;  said  the  great  difficulty 
was  with  the  reckless,  unprincipled  persons 
that  collect  upon  the  border  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites,  and  were  unscrupulous 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  being  de- 
sirous of  an  outbreak  with  them,  in  order  that 
a  military  force  might  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, aud  they  derive  benefits  from  the  disburse- 
ments which  would  ensue.  He  expressed  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  humanity  and 
kindness,  and  remarked  that  no  class  of  persons 
were  more  nearly  interested  in  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  these  people  than  were 
the  officers  of  the  army  :  tor  the  disturbance 
of  these  relations  immediately  involves  these 
officers  in  practical  duties  of  great  hardship  and 
privation.    We  were  encouraged  to  believe, 
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from  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of  all  tliose  with 
whom  we  had  interviews,  that  a  desire  obtains 
on  the  part  of  all  the  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  interests  of  the  Indians  to  do  them 
justice,  and  act  towards  them  with  kindnese 
and  humanity;  One  of  them  said  that  the. 
Government  was  finding  that  it  could  not  af- 
ford longer  to  be  unjust  to  these  people- — it 
costs  the  Nation  too  much  money  and  too 
many  lives.  There  is  ground  to  believe  that 
the  black  cloud  that  has  so  ominously  hung 
over  the  destiny  of  the  Red  Man  for  many 
years,  is  acquiring  a  silver  lining  from  a  light 
behind  it,  inducing  the  hope  that  the  cloud 
will  soon  pass  away,  and  let  the  rays  of  prosperity 
and  enjoyment  rest  once  more  upon  them.  So 
be  it. 


LECTURE  OF  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

The  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  to 
the  young  mind  is  a  subject  of  general  interest, 
and  one  which  continues  to  claim  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  philosophic  and  learned 
anions;  us.  From  a  synopsis  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Professor  Agassiz,  before  the  Teach- 
ers Institute  of  this  city,  on  the  5th  inst.,  as 
reported  by  "  The  Press,'''  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

Referring  to  the  profession  of  teaching  the 
young,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  had  practiced 
it  from  his  childhood,  having  been  all  his  life 
alternately  student  and  teacher,  and  he  had  not 
known  of  any  better  or  more  delightful  avoca- 
tion. He  stated  his  subject  to  be,  "  The  ob- 
jects best  suited  for  the  first  instruction  of  chil- 
dren," and  proposed  to  indicate  the  advantages 
to  be  derived,  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pil, by  a  simple  and  natural  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  education  of  children — 
premising  his  remarks  with  the  observation 
that  his  recommendations  were  the  result  not 
of  mere  theory,  but  of  actual  experiment.  By 
way  of  expressing  his  subject  in  a  way  more 
likely  to  be  generally  understood,  he  remarked 
that  it  had  been  pronounced  a  lecture  upon 
Nature  vs.  Grammar  and  A,  B,  C. 

There  was  too  much  of  book  learning  in  the 
world.  We  went  to  work  to  study  books  be- 
fore we  could  see,  and  were  expected  to  appre- 
ciate things  before  we  had  mastered  the  use  of 
the  tools  with  which  that  appreciation  was  to 
be  attained.  The  early  instruction  given  to 
children  should  be  substantial  rather  than 
learned,  of  a  kind  which  they  would  not  only 
understand  but  like,  and  in  which  they  would 
delight,  so  that  the  school-room  should  be  the 
place  to  which  they  preferred  to  go;  that  study 
should  be  to  them  as  precious  as  play,  and  that 
while  growing  up  they  should  lay  by  informa- 
tion which  they  would  not  have  to  unlearn  be- 


fore they  entered  the  practical  walks  of  life.  1  4 

This  was  the  demand  of  our  day,  and  the  work  J( 

ho  which  our  teachers  should  devote  themselves.  I 

Homer  and  the  Greek  sages  never  learned  gram-  ^ 

mar,  and  yet  they  spoke  that  language  which,  I 

because  of  its  perfection,  has  come  down  to  us  0i 

as  the  mother  of  all  scholarly  culture.    We  si 

might  be  philosophefs  without  knowing  how  to  f 

read  and  write,  but  we  could  not  be  philoso-  I 

phers  without  knowing  something  of  the  great  p 

phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  the  lecturer,  there-  'i 

fore,  advised  that  elementary,  primary,  or  first  ' 

instruction  should  be  borrowed  from  nature,  -  f 

and  that  all  the  human  faculties  should  be  I 

equally  trained.    The  proper  training  of  the  k 

organs  was  alike  essential.  a 

The  lecturer  exemplified  by  practical  illustra-  tf 

tions  the  meaning  be  desired  to  convey.    He  | 

argued  that  by  means  of  practical  experiments  1 

of  a  simple  character  the  youthful  mind  would  i 

receive  more  readily  that  instruction  which  it  o 

had  been  vainly  sought  to  impart  by  means  of  J 
our  school  books.    He  next  referred  to  the  ca- 

pacities  of  our  school-teachers  generally,  and  li 

contended  that  the  teachers  in  our  elementary  o 
schools  should  be  persons  of  ability  equal  to 

that  of  teachers  in  the  universities  and  col-  I 

leges.  '  ' 

What  was  needed  was  a  compensation  which  o 

would  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  greater  f 

number  of  persons  in  devoting  themselves  to  t 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  What 

could  be  dearer  to  us  than  the  education  of  our  1 

children,  and  yet  how  few  men  were  there  in  t 

any  community  who  were  willing  to  spend  on  i 

the  education  of  their  children  one  half  the  t 

amount  which  they  applied  to  the  preservation  3 

of  their  fortunes  ?    How  few  are  there  who  f 

would  renounce  the  luxury  of  their  table  in  t 

order  to  improve  their  children's  education  ?  f 

We  must  come  to  understand  that  the  educa-  ] 

tion  of  our  own  descendancy  was  of  more  value  t 

than  all  our  possessions.    But  there  was  one  I 

great  wrong  inflicted  upon  teachers,  and  that  i 

was  in  compelling  them  to  do  more  than  they  i 

were  able  to  do.    The  work  put  not  alone  i 

upon  the  shoulders,  but  upon  the  head  of  the  i 

teacher,  was  entirely  too  oppressive,  for  the  ] 

head  would  not  work  beyond  a  certain  limit  any  : 

more  than  would  the  muscles.    Our  teachers  i 

were  required  to  teach  too  many  children,  and  i 

this  was  an  evil  which  should  be  speedily  cor-  1 

rected.  i 

Alluding  to  the  present  method  of  school  in- 
struction, the  speaker  said  that  he  had  invaria-  \ 
bly  discovered  among  young  children  a  dislike  I 
to  the  study  of  geography.    This  was  simply 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  various  colored  maps  which  were  presented  i 
to  their  notice,  but  which  might  be  made  attrac- . 
tive  to  them  by  practical  demonstration.  That 
which  was  necessary  was  simply  to  engage  the  i 
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attention  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
young;  and  without  the  teacher  being  success- 
ful in  that,  he  could  not  hope  to  implant  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  any  liking  for  or  actual 
knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  was 
ostensibly  being  instructed.  The  main  object 
should  be  not  to  make  study  a  thing  that 
might  become  odious  to  the  child,  or  cause  the 
child  to  look  upon  his  bonk  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment  rather  than  the  means  of  his  eleva- 
tion. There  were  many  things  about  us,  and 
which  we  looked  upon  daily,  of  which  we 
virtually  knew  nothing;  trees,  plants,  vege- 
tables, were  all  articles  about  which  very  few 
knew  anything  of  that  which  they  should  know 
about  those  things,  and  the  information  per- 
taining to  things  of  that  character  mi^ht  be 
imparted  to  children  with  great  profit  to  them. 
The  difference  between  the  different  varieties 
of  trees,  of  lumber,  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  were  also  subjects  of 
great  importance,  when  made  use  of  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  and  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  foundation  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  general  studies. 

One  bad  habit  in  our  schools  was  the  teach- 
ing of  every  child  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way.  The  effort  should  be  to  vary  our  method 
of  instruction,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  pro- 
pensities, capabilities,  and  natural  disposition  of 
the  pupil. 

The  speaker  continued  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: The  animal  kingdom  furnishes  still 
more  extensive  material  for  interesting  ele- 
mentary instruction  j  and  here  we  are  enabled 
to  prepare  for  a  better  appreciation  of  ourselves. 
The  structure  of  an  animal  is  infinitely  more 
complicated  thau  that  of  any  plant,  yet  the  in- 
terest in  watching  them  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  object  becomes  more  complicated,  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  watch.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  difficult  to  watch  will  bring  out 
the  best  powers  of  the  observer.  I  wish  that 
in  America  the  habit  of  hunting  insects  or 
chasing  butterflies,  or  making  collections  of 
shells,  was  as  common  among  children  as  it  is 
in  Europe.  I  believe  that  in  common  and  in 
public  education  that  fact  furnishes  the  onlv 
advantage  which  European  boys  and  girls  have 
over  those  of  this  country— that  they  run  about 
in  fields  to  a  greater  extent,  and  are  made  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  objects  which  surround 
them.  In  the  humblest  dwelling  houses  there 
you  may  find  little  collections  of  insects,  es- 
pecially all  through  Germany.  No  country 
has  produced  so  large  a  number  of  elementary 
works,  in  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, than  has  Germany,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  reason  why  this  is  so  is  owing 
to  this  habit  of  her  people  at  an  early  age  of 
watching  nature,  of  observing  insects  and  shells 
and  the  like.    Our  boys  here  pursue  only  one 


object  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  hunting  bird's 
nests — a  cruel  occupation.  The  study  of  in- 
sects by  children  should  be  encouraged  by  our 
teachers. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  suggested  that  in 
the  education  of  children  both  parents  and 
teachers  should  not  too  soon  turn  the  attention 
of  the  little  ones  to  the  consideration  of  relig- 
ious subjects.  Matters  of  that  character  were 
too  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  children 
before  their  minds  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
appreciate  their  bearing.  In  approaching  this 
subject,  the  speaker  said  that  he  stepped  beyond 
the  field  of  his  ability,  and  would  therefore 
stop,  thanking  his  hearers  for  their  attention. 

From  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
PETER  STILL. 

Peter  Still,  "  The  Kidnapped  and  Ran- 
somed, "  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  January 
10th;  1868,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of  his 
ajre,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  pneumonia,  of 
twelve  days. 

Scarcely  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  Peter  Still  was  published 
and  widely  read  by  thousands  of  Abolitionists 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  amiss  now,  after  the  final  termina- 
tion of  his  eventful  career,  to  briefly  recall  a 
few  of  the  sad  phases  in  his  history  which  ren- 
dered his  narrative  so  surpassingly  interesting. 
How,  when  a  little  boy,  only  six  years  of  age, 
he  was  torn  away  from  his  mother  and  his  home 
by  a  tyrant's  hands,  and  thus,  separated  from 
them  for  forty-one  years,  was  compelled  to 
wear  the  yoke  of  bondage;  the  unceasing 
throbbing  of  his  heart  for  freedom  ;  the  varied 
methods  he  resorted  to  to  regain  his  lost  liber- 
ty. Although  unable  to  read,  how  he  marked, 
with  exceeding  minuteness,  yearly,  the  changes 
which  seemed  to  darken  his  prospects  or  en- 
courage his  hopes  for  the  future  ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  forty  years,  slavery  manoeuvered  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  few  to  purchase  him  ; 
the  diligence  with  which  he  summoned  his  en- 
ergies while  accumulating  the  final  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  for  himself;  also  the  zeal  he  fur- 
ther evinced  in  laboring  to  earn  money  to 
enable  him  to  start  on  an  expedition  in  search 
of  his  relatives;  the  success  and  joy  he  realized 
in  finding  his  mother,  etc.  Yet  his  joy  here 
was  only  to  last  for  a  brief  time.  His  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind in  bondage  in  Alabama,  dear  as  they  had 
been  to  him  in  slavery,  seemed  now  to  demand 
a  far  greater  share  of  his  affection  than  ever 
before.  Forty  years  of  suffering  having  failed 
to  conquer  his  determination  to  be  free,  he  of 
all  others  was  the  very  last  man  to  feel  that  he 
could  be  comforted  while  his  companion  and 
children  were  still  in  bonds.  Hence,  when 
the  efforts  of  Seth  Conklin  to  rescue  his  family 
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failed,  aud  he  was  murdered  for  his  Christ-like 
love  in  the  cause,  and  when  the  owner  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  farthing  less  than 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  for  them  (wife  and  three 
children),  and  sixteen  hundred  miles  inter- 
vened between  him  and  them,  notwithstanding 
all  these  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties, 
his  faith  aud  affection  demanded  that  he  should 
make  an  undying  effort  to  rescue  them  at  all 
hazards.  Aud  with  characteristic  singleness  of 
purpose  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  rais- 
ing the  required  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  And, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  friends,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years'  labor,  he  raised  the 
entire  purchase  money,  and,  with  his  family 
again  reunited  to  him,  immediately  settled  in 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Being  fully  inured  to  toil,  and  withal  pos- 
sessed of  rare  qualities  as  a  good  manager,  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  lot  of  ground  which 
contaiued  some  ten  acres,  well  adapted  for 
raising  truck  of  all  description,  and  likewise  in- 
vitiug  as  a  home.  This  piece  of  ground  he 
purchased,  and  on  it  built  himself  a  comfortable 
cottage,  barn,  etc.,  which  gave  evidence  of 
taste,  industry,  and  prosperity.  But  this 
property  could  not  be  paid  for  and  his  home 
made  comfortable  without  the  most  untiring  ex- 
ertions. However,  for  his  own  benefit  he  was 
now  to  labor.  Therefore  with  commendable 
industry  very  early  in  the  morning  he  would  be 
up  and  hard  at  work,  eating  no  idle  bread  all 
the  day  long.  His  little  farm,  though  made  to 
produce  under  his  culture  full  double  its  usual 
quantities,  was  much  improved,  as  was  generally 
observed,  and  the  town  people  all  being  ac- 
quainted with  "Uncle  Peter,"  it  was  not°hard 
work  for  him  to  induce  them  to  buy  his  fine 
crops  of  early  vegetables,  poultry,  etc. 

During  the  past  fall,  feeling  that  he  had 
about  finished  paying  for  his  place,  he  remarked 
to  "  Vivia"  his  wife  that  he  might  not  be  with 
her  long,  and  as  the  house  needed  some  repairs, 
he  concluded  that  for  her  comfort  he  should  at- 
tend to  the  matter  immediately.  Hence  he 
engaged  workmeu  and  had  the  desired  improve- 
ments made.  But  barely  had  the  work  been 
completed  ere  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died,  leaving  his  faithful  companion,  ill  in  her 
room  at  the  time,  and  a  son  aud  daughter, 
besides  brothers  and  sisters,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Nor  were  these  relatives  the  only  mourners. 
For  in  addition  to  the  sympathies  which  his 
sufferings  had  naturally  awakened,  bis  unparal- 
lelled  perseverance,  integrity,  sobriety  and  Chris- 
tian deportment,  absolutely  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  community  generally. 

He  was  connected  with  the  Colored  Baptist 
Church  of  Burlington,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  ol  the  leading  men  in  it.  But  seeing  that 
the  accommodations  of  his  church  would  in  all 
probability  prove  too  limited  oa  the  funeral  ser- 


vice occasion,  the  First  Baptist  Church  (white 
magnanimously  volunteered  their  commodioui; 
chapel,  and  the  pastor  thereof,  in  a  truly  Chris* 
tian  spirit,  extended  the  utmost  kindnes: 
throughout;  and  among  others  who  spoke  or.! 
the  occasion,  he  made  an  impressive  address 
bearing  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
parted. *i 

The  concourse  at  the  funeral  was  very  large 
consisting  of  white  and  colored  persons  indis- 
criminately. W.  S. 

Selected  for  the  Children. 

THE  two  brothers;  and  avhat  echo  said 

TO  THEM. 

Once  on  a  time,  two  little  boys, 

And  naughty  ones  you'll  say, 
Resolved,  before  they'd  go  to  school, 

That  they  would  go  and  play. 

The  spot  they  chose  to'linsrer  at, 

And  seat  themselves  to  chat, 
Re-echoed,  or  sent  back  the  voice — 

But  they  did  not  know  that. 

Said  William  to  his  brother  Dick, 
"  We  shall  not  be  found  out ;" 

But  echo  mocked  the  naughty  boy, 
And  answered,  "  Be  found  out." 

"I  fear,"  said  Dick  to  little  Will, 

"  That  some  one  overhears  ;" 
He  looked  to  see,  and  Echo  then 

Cries,  "  Some  one  overhears." 

11  0  !  never  mind,"  said  William,  then, 

*'  Come,  do  not  be  afraid  !" 
So  when  they  both  began  to  play, 

Said  Echo—'1  Be  afraid" 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  William, 

"  0  !  let  us  go  to  school," 
For  he  began  to  be  afraid  ; 

Said  Eclio — "  Go  to  school." 

Then,  softly  whispering,  they  said, 

"  0  !  if  our  master  knows  ;" 
But  Echo,  answering  every  word, 

Said,  softly — "  Master  knows." 

II  What  shall  we  do  !"  then  William  said, 
"  We  must  not  tell  a  lie  ;" 

And  then  they  heard  the  Echo's  voice 

Say — 11  Must  not  tell  a  lie." 
So  Dick  began  to  cry,  and  said, 

"  William,  you  brought  me  here 
SaU  Echo,  in  a  mournful  tone, 

"  William,  you  brought  me  here!" 

II I  never  will  do  this  again, 
If  muster  will  forgive," 

Said  Will  to  Dick  ;  and  then  the  voice 

Said — "' Master  wil  forgive  I" 
11  Then  let  us  go,"  said  little  Will ; 

"  Come,  Dicky,  do  not  cry;" 
And  in  the  same  tone  Echo  said — 

"  Come,  Dicky,  do  not  cry." 
"We  shall  not  be  so  very  late, 

If  we  make  baste  away;" 
And  Echo,  with  a  warning  voice, 

Cried  out — "  Make  haste  away  V 
Then  Dicky  dried  his  tears,  and  said, 

"  I  will  do  so  no  more  ;" 
And  Echo,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 

Then  said — "  Do  so  no  more." 
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"  Then  we'll  be  off  to  school,"  said  they 

Aad  off  they  quickly  ran  ; 
And,  happily,  were  just  in  time, 

Before  the  school  began. 
Remember,  then,  my  little  friends, 

Though  Echo  Dothing  knew, 
There's  One  above  who  always  knows, 

Both  what  you  say  and  do. 


I  can  testify 
is  rigid  and 


Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

How  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  Built. 

Summit  op  the  Sierras,  Nov.  2,  1867. 

Having  been,  scrambling  over  the  "  backbone 
of  the  continent"  fur  a  few  days, 
feelingly  that  its  spinal  column 
likely  to  endure. 

The  ridge  of  the  Sierras  is  not  so  abrupt  as 
many  imagine,  but  stretches  its  great  flanks  on  i 
the  west  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  On  the  east 
there  is  a  secondary  ridge,  called  the  Eastern 
Summits,  and  between  these  repose  Downer 
Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe,  which  flow  out  through 
the  narrow,  deep  cut  canon  by  which  Truckee 
river  makes  its  rapid  way  to  the  plains 
where  it  stagnates  in  Pyramid  and  Mud 
Lakes.  These  plains  are  only  three  thou- 
sand feet  below  this  summit,  till  they 
rise  up  into  the  Humboldt  range,  then  sink  and 
rise  again  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the 
west,  the  coast  range  rises  out  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  breaks  off  abruptly  into  the  Pacific. 
These  are  grand  waves  of  the  earth's  crust,  yet 
the  general  features  of  tbe  topography  are 
often  seen  on  a  smaller  scale.  On  the  western 
flank  of  the  Sierras,  the  streams,  seeking  the 
line  of  greatest  descent,  flow  quite  nearly  paral- 
lel and  westward,  cuttiog  deep  chastae,  and 
thus  dividing  the  side  of  the  range  into  great 
ribs,  making  out  from  the  main  column. 

Down  the  steep  sides  of  these  ribs,  as  before, 
the  waters  chase,  till  they,  too,  are  deep  seamed 
with  gloomy  canons,  opening  to  the  north  and 
south.  An  engineer  would  see  at  once  that, 
with  such  a  topography  as  this,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  to  one  of  the  main  valleys,  or 
rather  gorges,  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  canon  crossings  would  he  too  heavy, 
all  along,  and  the  ascent  near  the  head  waters 
would  be  too  abrupt.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road engineers  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
with  a  skill  which  does  them  great  credit. 
They  threw  their  line  along  the  crest  of  one  of 
these  rib-like  ridges,  which  comes  down  between 
the  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers  to  the  north  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  river  on  the  south. 
Where  this  slopes  off  into  the  valley  they 
c  imbed  up  on  it  by  seeking  ground  which, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Sacramento,  enabled 
them  to  use  a  grade  of  over  fifty  feet  to  the 
mile.  Thus  they  were  able  to  utilize  nearly 
the  whole  distance,  and  overcome  a  total  ascent 
of  7,042  feet  in  only  1051  miles,  and  over 


6,600  feet  of  it  in  eighty  miles,  without  ex- 
ceeding anywhere  their  maximum  grade  of  116 
feet  to  the  mile. 

But  clambering  along  one  of  these  rugged  ribs 
of  the  Sierras  was  not  by  any  means  a  simple 
and  easy  achievement.  Each  rib's  anatomy  i3 
quite  like  that  of  a  backbone,  and  now  and  then 
its  back  goes  up  in  servile  imitation  of  the  pa- 
rent ridge.  It  becomes  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  slide  off  on  one  side  or  the  cither,  and 
climb  carefully  along,  winding  in  and  out  of 
the  canons  that  seam  its  sides.  Then  the 
road  breaks  through  a  gap  and  takes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  rib.  Sometimes  these  canons 
on  either  side,  beginning  at  a  common  point, 
quite  divide  the  ridge,  and  then  a  heavy  bank 
or  hi<;h  trcsfling  and  bridge  is  necessary. 
Within  35  miles  of  Sacramento  there  is  a  rock 
cut  63  feet  deep  and  800  feet  long.  It  is 
mountain  work  almost  from  the  start;  and  this 
fact  justifies  President  Lincoln's  location  of  the 
base  of  the  Sierras  at  7|  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento, whereby  the  mountain  appropriation  of 
$48,000  per  mile  was  secured  to  the  company, 
instead  of  only  $16,000  a  mile  on  the  plain. 

One  of  the  trestle  works  is  960  feet  long 
and  115  feet  high  ;  another  is  1,100  feet  long 
and  93  feet  high.  Along  several  steep-sided 
canons  retaining  walls  of  stone,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  have  to  take  the  place 
of  bank.  One  of  the  cuts  reaches  a  greatest 
depth  of  125  feet,  and  is  680  feet  long,  and  this 
and  nearly  all  others,  some  of  them  1,500  feet 
long,  are  through  rock.  One  embankment  is 
88  feet  high  and  530  feet  long:  another  105 


long;  there  are 


nels  are  frequent,  though  not 
fifteen  in  a  distance  of  60  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age length  of  about  400  feet. 

The  contrast  of  scenery  to  be  seen  in  a  day's 
ride  on  this  road  is  remarkable.  Starting  from 
Sacramento  in  the  morning,  you  pass  over  a 
plain  like  that  around  Chicago.  One  estate — 
or  ranch,  as  they  call  it  here — the  track  trav- 
erses for  ten  miles  without  a  dividing  fence.  It 
belongs  to  owners  who  refuse  to  part  with  an 
acre.  Beyond  this,  the  level  plain  begins  to 
undulate.  Then  small  hills  rise  on  either  hand. 
You  pass  through  little  valleys,  and  twist 
around  larger  hillsides.  By  and  by  you  note  a 
lack  of  grass  land,  and  the  presence  of  pines. 
As  you  rush  through  a  cut,  of  which  the  ma- 
terial answers  to  the  description  of  Agassiz's 
moraines,  you  are  struck  with  the  sight  of 
hillsides  washed  away,  with  only  little  pyramids 
of  yellowish  earth  standing  here  and  there  like 
sentinels  in  a  camp.  These  are  the  gold  dig- 
gings ;  and  the  water  you  see  led  along  the  road 
in  ditches  and  wooden  aqueducts  is  the  excavator 
which  has  torn  the  ground  to  pieces  in  such 
ragged  fashion.  Along  the  bottoms  of  the 
creeks  you  notice  where  the  ground  was  dug 
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up  ami  "  panned  out"  by  the  earlier  gold  hunt- 
ers; and  \ou  cannot  help  sighing  to  think  how 
much  suffering  and  want  were  experienced  here 
in  that  terrible  crusade  after  fil  hy  lucre. 

Not  many  miles  have  slipped  beneath  the 
wheels  bet'ure  you  observe  in  the  cuts  that  the 
rocks  are  set  on  edge,  sometimes  bent  over  be- 
yond the  perpendicular;  and  you  know  you  are 
riding  over  the  upturned  strata  that  once  were 
buried  deep  below  the  earth's  surface.  You 
begin  to  realize  that  you  are  climbing  a  moun- 
tain range.  Down  on  your  right  the  American 
River  is  seen  hiding  itself  in  a  gloomy  deep 
ravine.  Now  you  break  through  a  heavy  cut, 
and  pass  out  upon  the  uorth  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  see,  beyoud,  the  valley  of  the  Rear  River, 
aud  looking  far  away  across  Sacramento  valley, 
you  note  the  singular  peaks  called  the  Marys- 
ville  Ruttes,  and  still  further,  the  coast  range. 
Then  you  are  diving  around  again  and  passing 
to  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  ;  you  find  your- 
self running  up  "  Long  Ravine" — a  deep  canon 
with  two  forks,  each  of  which  you  round  over 
heavy  banks  of  trestling. 

As  you  come  out  upon  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  two  forks,  you  find  yourself  look- 
ing down  into  a  gorge  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  through  which  the  American 
River  rues.  You  sweep  around  this  point  by 
a  sharp  curve  and  rush  into  the  hills  as  if 
shuuning  the  fearful  gloomy  depths.  This  is 
called  "  rounding  Cape  Horn  and  the  scenery 
at  this  point  is  very  impressive.  It  is  not  beauti- 
ful ;  there  is  no  vallty,  no  meadow,  no  life  to 
make  it  so.  It  is  terribly  grand  in  its  rugged- 
ness,  its  vast  ouilines  and  its  dreary  solitude. 
Reyond  this  the  scenery  continues  mainly  of 
this  character.  The  road  keeps  up  on  the  crest 
as  nearly  as  it  can  ;  but  the  canons  grow  deeper 
and  steeper,  and  it  sweeps  up  and  around  them 
with  heavy  curves.  At  Emigrant  Gap  it 
breaks  through  again  into  Rear  Valley,  and 
for  a  moment  you  have  a  glimpse  of  what  seems 
like  an  Eden  amid  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation. 

From  this  point  the  road  traverses  the  north 
sides  of  the  ridge  to  the  summit,  and  you  see 
BO  more  of  the  American.  Relow  you,  amidst 
the  tumbling  mountains,  flow  the  Rear  and  the 
Yuba  nearly  side  by  side.  The  former  heads 
not  far  beyond,  and  you  follow  the  south  fork 
of  the  Yuba  to  the  summit.  When  at  Emi- 
grant Gap  you  see  where  the  Yuba  breaks 
away  from  the  Rear  river,  and  passes  off  through 
a  deep  gorge  to  the  west.  Now  you  are 
amongst  the  mountains,  bare  and  grim.  There 
is  little  vegetation  on  their  steep  sides,  except 
trees,  and  those  not  very  large  or  plentiful. 
They  rise  up  into  abrupt  peaks  on  every  side  of 
you.  Amid  such  scenery  you  find  youiself 
landed  by  the  cars  at  Cisco,  where  at  present 
the  road  endB. 


Taking  an  early  start  from  Cisco,  we  canni  ' 
a  few  miles  on  a  locomotive  to  where  the  track  ^ 
layers  were  at  work.    There  we  found  horsed 
awaiting  us.    Our  ride  over  the  grading  was 
by  no  means  a  smooth  one.  Every  little  culver;  81 
had    to  be  dodged,  and    the  large   bridges  pi 
though  passable  on  foot,  had  to  be  circumnavi  jt 
gated  by  the  equine  race.    Now  and  then  thfj 
roadbed  itself  Was  not  quite  finished,  and  once 
we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses  oven 
the  steep  shelving  rocks.    Strange  to  say,  as< 
you  approach  the  summit  the  work  lightens*  |( 
Several  miles  from  here  begins  a  pretty  valley.^  j 
called  Summit  Valley,  covered  with  grass,  andi  11 
smiling  serenely  amidst   the  arid    mountain-  s 
peaks.    These  thalLergs  or  rather  bergthah,  arei  I 
not  uncommon.  All  along  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  P 
they  are  found,  with  little  lakes  of  clear  pure  [ 
water,  set  like  mirrors  in  their  bosoms,  in  which'  * 
the  firmament  becomes  a  fundament,  and  the  11 
circle  of  the  heavens  is  made  complete.    One  8 
of  these  little  lakes  is  just  over  the  summit  1 
tunnel,  and  its  crystal  water  did  not  object  to  8 
being  turned  into  steam  for  the  shaft  engine.  a 

At  the  summit,  alter  enjoying  some  refresh-  ' 
ment  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Strobridge  &■  I 
Ayers,  the  former,  who  superintends  the  con-t 
struction,  accompanied  us  on  the  remainder  on  ' 
our  journey.     We  had  to  walk  a  few  miles,  and 
have  our  horses  sent  around  beyond  some  un-J  ' 
fiuished  tunnels.    The  ground  becomes  very  [ 
rugged  and  abiupt  the  moment  you  pass  the'1 
summit.    On  cither  hand  the  peaks,  some  of 
theni  said  to  have  been  volcanic,  tower  up]  ' 
above  you  thousands  of  feet  in  height.    Elevtni  ! 
hundred  feet  below  you  sleeps  Douner  Lake,  so<  j 
transparent  that  the  mountains  reflect  theni-i  1 
selves  in  its  waters.    It  is  three  miles  off,  buti  1 
it  seems  to  be  at  your  feet.    Rack  behind  Cisco  1 
you  see  Rlack   Butte,  very  prominently  ad-i  [ 
vanced  heavenward,  notwithstanding  its  color,  | 1 
and  composed,  I  am  told,  of  pure  hornblende. 
Near  Ashland,  to  the  north,  Castle  Peak,  one  i 
of  the  highest,  and  formerly  of  bad  reputation i ; 
for  belching  forth  in  a  very  heated  manner,  and' j 
unexpected  times,  has  apparently  sealed  its  lips 
in  eternal  silence.    Off  to  the  east,  the  eastern  J  ' 
summits  of  the  Sierras  bound  the  vision. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and 
know  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to  ! 
look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  pas-< 
sed  through,  the  brief  pulsation  of  joy,  the- 
feverish  inquietude  of  hope  aud  fear;  the  pres- 
sure of  want ;  the  desertion  of  Iriends ;  the 
scorn  of  the  world;  threatening  vices  within — 
health  gone — happiness  gone — even  hope  that 
remains  the  longest  gone — I  would  fain  leave 
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the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  '  i 
from  whose  hands  it  came. — Longfellow.  j : 

We  have  recently  met  with  the  following 
simple  essay  on  Duty,  from  a  Jewish  newspa- 
per, <k  The  Israelite,"  of  Cincinnati.  W e  present 
it  to  our  readers  for  their  perusal. 

Written  for  The  Israelite. 
KNOW  YOUR  DUTY ! 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  husband  and  father 
to  provide  for  his  family  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, and  to  do  that  well,  he  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  overrate  his  abilities  physically, 
scientifically,  and  above  all,  financially,  for  on 
this  calculation  depends  the  welfare  of  him  and 
his;  to  be  careful  not  to  overreach  yourself,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  success ;  not  to  take  a 
heavier  load  than  you  can  comfortably  carry, 
and  make  due  allowances  for  the  burning  hot 
sun,  (viz.  :  disappointments  ;)  the  flood  of  rain 
that  makes  the  crooked  hilly  road  muddy  and 
slippery,  (viz. :  dishonorable  competition ;)  make 
also  due  allowance  that  the  older  we  grow,  the 
weaker  we  are  apt  to  become,  and  the  more  op- 
pressive it  is  to  carry  a  heavy  load. 

Make,  therefore,  your  load  as  light  as  possi- 
ble ;  be  not  too  ambitious  ia  your  enterprises  ; 
'  train  yourself  and  your  family  to  be  contented 
to  live  in  a  plain  bouse,  on  plain  food,  and  be 
only  plainly  clothed;  remember  that  it  is  a  big 
;  income,  to  be  used  to  live  on  small  expenses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  husband  and  father 
t  to  provide  for  rainy  days,  to  which  he  must 
;  solicit  the  lull  co  operation  of  his  better  half, 
i  and  set  a  good  example,  by  giving  up  the  smok- 
■ing  of  costly  tobacco,  slipping  in  some  ialoon, 
;  and  partaking  of  the  niceties  and  gayeties  of 
[the  season,  or  under  some  pretense  going  out 
evenings,  playing  billiards  and  cards,  and  los- 
ing a  tew  dollars. 

Make  it  your  rule  whatever  you  enjoy,  en- 
joy it  in  the  company  of  your  wife  and  family, 
and  by  all  means,  spend  your  evenings  at 
J  home. 

Know  your  duty,  to  pay  your  debts  as  con- 
pi  tracted,  and  if  the  force  of  circumstances  makes 
lit  impossible  to  meet  the  whole  promptly,  then 
J  pay  all  you  can,  and  strive  honestly  to  pay  up 
•| the   rest   quickly;    remember,  the  greatest 

wealth  that  you  can  bequeath  to  your  children, 

is 

Your  honored  name  ; 
Therefore  protect  that 
"With  might  and  main. 

Know  your  duty,  ye  wives  aud  ye  mothers ; 
know  it  is  your  duty  to  be  faithful  aud  true 
to  your  husbands;  it  is  your  duty  to  make  his 
*  home  attractive ;  it  is  your  duty  to  spread  for 
i  him  well  prepared  meals,  and  serve  them  good 
I  In  ituredly  ;  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  but- 
lltous  on  the  shirts  are  not  missing,  and  the 


clothes  of  the  children  are  clean  and  mended, 
if  necessary. 

Remember,  that  you  are,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  by  the  rules  of  civilization,  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Interior;  let,  therefore,  peace  and 
plenty  prevail  in  your  dominions;  do  not  be  too 
fault  finding,  and  bear  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to 
find  fault  than  to  do  it  better  yourself;  iust:  >^ 
of  reproach,  speak  words  of  cheer  to  what  *3 
good  and  noble. 

Know  your  duty,  by  setting  a  good  example 
— to  your  children,  of  loving:  and  honoring  ski- 
cerely  your  husband  ;  to  look  up  to  him  as  your 
best  protector,  and  that  his  word  is  to  be  law 
to  you  and  yours  ;  never  allow  any  one  to  ridi- 
cule and  lower  your  husband  in  your  esteem  ; 
look  upon  such  as  your  most  deadly  enemies, 
who  mean  to  destroy  your  peace,  and  glory 
over  your  fall,  and  enrich  themselves  in  your 
misery. 

"  If  your  husband  has  faults,  try  to  mend 
them  in  the  spirit  of  love,  wisdom  and  patience." 
The  Spanish  say  : 

* 

Sufre  por  saber,  y  trabaja  por  tener, 
Suffer  in  order  to  be  wise  ;  and  labor,  in  order  to 
have. 

It  is  a  mission  worthy  of  a  true  woman  ;  her 
husband  and  her  children  are  the  elect  to  be- 
come the  good  and  the  great.  Milotjz. 

THE  TEA  TOPERS  OE  RUSSIA. 

The  tea  houses  of  Russia  are  quite  as  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  country  as  those  of  Japan.  M.  Lumley, 
her  majesty's  secretary  of  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, states  in  a  recent  report  that  in  the  capi- 
tal alone  there  are  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  common  tea-shops,  besides  the  cafes  and 
restaurants  of  superior  description — the  daily 
consumption  of  tea  at  some  of  these  places 
being  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
They  are  the  resort  of  the  drosky  drivers,  cart- 
ers, and  laborers  of  every  description;  and  it 
is  not  without  interest  to  witness  the  orderly 
behaviour  and  polite  demeanor  of  those  poor 
peasants.  As  they  enter  the  long  room  in 
which  the  tea  is  served,  each  man  greets  the 
bar-keeper,  and  as  he  passes  the  sacred  image 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  Russian  room, 
and  before  which  a  lamp  is  always  burning,  he 
reverently  doffs  his  cap,  aud  while  in  the  room 
all  remain  uncovered.  Numerous  tables  are 
ranged  along  the  apartment,  at  each  of  which 
may  be  seen  groups  of  six  or  eight  sturdy 
monjiks  wrapped  in  their  sheep  skin  pelisses, 
which  are  worn  with  the  fleece  inward,  and 
which,  no  matter  what  the  heat  of  the  room, 
arc  seldom  taken  off,  or  even  opened.  A  large 
teapot  of  boiling  water,  and  a  smaller  one  con- 
taining an  allowance  of  tea  for  each  man,  are 
placed  upon  the  table;  a  saucer  of  very  email 
lumps  of  sugar,  cut  like  dice,  one  for  each  mac, 
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and  a  glass  of  corn  brandy,  constitute  the  repast. 
Both  teapots  are  generally  replenished  as  soon 
as  the  larger  is  emptied,  but  occasionally  the 
larger  one  alone  is  refilled,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  tea  only  in  name.  The  tea  is  drank 
out  of  saucers,  and  the  sugar  is  not  put  into  the 
tea,  but  La  held  into  the  mouth.  Some  poor 
fellows  who  are  still  more  economical  will  put 
a  piece  of  black  bread  in  the  saucer,  place  a 
lump  of  sugar  on  the  bread,  pour  in  the  tea, 
and  after  drinking  two  or  three  cups  in  this 
way,  wrap  the  slightly  diminished  piece  of 
sugar  in  paper,  and  carry  it  away  with  them. 
Time  seems  to  be  no  object  with  the  tea  drink- 
ers, and  at  a  sittings  maay  will  take  six  or 
eight,  and  even  more,  cups  of  tea  before  turn- 
ing the  cups  down  in  the  saucer  as  the  sign 
that  they  have  had  enough.  The  effect  of  the 
atmosphere,  heated  by  a  stove  to  seventy-five 
degrees  or  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  in  a 
low  room  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  double  windows,  combined  with 
these  numerous  cups  of  hot  tea,  on  a  body  wrap 
ped  in  a  sheep-skin  pelisse,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  tea  driuker,  while  imbibing  his 
favorite  beverage,  is  literally  taking  a  modified 
vapor  bath.  Some  men  will  go  on  steadily 
until  they  have  reached  a  condition  which  is 
denoted  by  the  term  "  Pey  do  tretlavo  pot  a," 
to  drink  to  the  third  degree,  of  transpiration; 
on  which  they  will  sally  forth  into  a  tempera- 
ture of  perhaps  twenty  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and,  throwing  themselves  on 
their  sledges,  fall  asleep  enveloped  in  steam, 
having  thus  imbibed,  and  this  no  doubt  inten- 
tionally, a  sufficent  amount  of  caloric  to  last 
them  to  the  next  halt,  where  a  repetition  of  the 
tea  driuking  takes  place  on  the  same  scale,  and 
with  the  same  effect. 


ALWAYS  BEAUTIFUL. 

At  a  festival  party  of  old  and  young,  the 
question  was  asked,  which  season  of  life  is  most 
happy?  After  being  freely  discussed  by  the 
guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to  the  host, 
upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  four  score  years. 
He  asked  if  they  had  noticed  a  grove  of  trees 
before  the  dwelling,  and  said  :  u  When  the 
Spriog  comes  and  in  the  soft  air  the  buds  are 
breaking  on  the  trees,  and  covered  with  bios 
Boms,  [  think,  how  beautiful  is  Spring  !  And 
when  Summer  comes,  and  covers  the  trees  with 
its  heavy  foliage,  and  singing  birds  are  all 
among  the  branches,  I  think,  how  beautiful  is 
Summer.  When  Autumn  loads  them  with 
golden  fruit,  and  their  gorgeous  tint  of  frost,  I 
think,  how  beautiful  is  Autumn  !  And  when 
it  is  sore  Winter,  and  there  is  neither  foliage 
nor  fruit,  then  I  look  up  and  through  the  leaf- 
less branches,  as  I  could  never  until  now,  I  see 
stare  shine  through. ,; 


ITEMS. 

The  ninety- fifth  asteroid  has  been  discovered.  | 
Dr.  Robert  Luther,  of  the  Observatory  of*  Bilk,  Dus-.j  . 
seldorf,  Prussia,  announces  the  discovery  of  another  I 
Asteroid,  on  the  23d  of  last  November,  at  9  o'clock  I 
in  the  morning.  He  gives  a  report  of  it  to  the  Sci-  jj  - 
entitle  Association  of  France,  and  records  it  as  the  \ 
fifteenth  which  he  has  discovered. 

On  the  1st  of  the  present  year,  five  first-class  I. 
magnetic  and  nfeteorological  Observatories  in  Great  I 
Britain,  established  for  the  purpose,  began  their  la-  I 
bors.  The  stations  are  Falmouth,  Kew,  Stoneyhurst,  1 
Armagh  and  Glasgow;    and  others  will  be  set  im 
operation  during  the  year.    They  are  provided  with 
self-registering  apparatus  of  the  best  character,  and 
it  is  expected  that  important  problems  in  meteorolo-  " 
gy  will  be  solved  by  their  aid. 

Explorations  in  Alaska. — An  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion sent  out  last  summer  to  Alaska,  by  the  TJ.  S.  j 
Coast  Survey,  ba3  recently  returned,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  has  made  his  report.  The  principal  dis- 
covery made  was  that  of  a  vein  of  excellent  coal, 
over  five  feet  in  thickness,  not  far  from  Sitka,  said 
to  be  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  indications 
at  least  of  others  of  equal  value.  The  fisheries  were 
found  to  promise  still  greater  importance  than  esti- 
mated at  the  time  the  treaty  of  cession  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  Report  of  freedmen's  affairs  in  North  Caro-  \ 
lina,  for  12th  mo.,  has  been  received,  from  which  it  j 
appears  that  the  close  of  the  year  has  brought  with 
it  a  more  than  usual  number  of  complaints  in  relation 
to  breaches  of  contract  and  non-payment  of  wages 
for  labor  performed,  arising  from  indifference  to  set- 
tle honest  debts,  or  inability  to  fulfil  obligations  by 
reason  of  failures  of  crops.    The  system  of  working 
for  a  share  of  the  crop  has  been  so  universal,  and  the 
almost  entire  failure  of  the  same,  that  but  few  la- 
borers have  realized  anything,  and  are  now  without 
means  of  living  by  their  own  resources,  and  employ- 
ers are  not  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  them  during 
the  long  interval  before  their  labors  can  be  made 
available.    In  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  the 
writer  says  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  the  | 
steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  in  a  measure  for  the  re-  i 
lief  of  the  suffering.    The  promiscuous  distribution 
of  money,  food  or  clothing,  effects  but  a  very  limited  I 
portion  of  the  good  designed.  It  leads  to  imposition,  U 
fraud  and  idleness,  and  hundreds  of  undeserving  1 
obtain  what  those  who  really  suffer  should  receive,  j 
Various  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  adjust  ; 
the  operations  of  labor.    There  are  230  schools  in  1 
the  State,  with  12,500  scholars. 

Thk  Southern  freedmen  deposited  in  their  sav- 
ings'-banks  during  12th  mo.,  $262,138  61,  and  with- 
drew for  land  purchases,  sustenance,  etc.,  $233,641- 
79.  The  amount  on  hand  due  depositors  was  $585,- 
770  17  !  It  is  evident  the  black  men  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  at  Stirling  Castle,  Scotland,  flowers 
are  s* ill  in  full  health  and  vigor  which  were  planted 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  three  huudred  years  ago. 
The  daffodil  and  polyanthus  still  survive  the  ruin  of 
the  parterre,  spring  up  among  weeds  and  grass,  and 
contend  for  existence  with  plants  of  "  baser  quality.'-' 
The  peony  will  grow  in  the  same  spot  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  well  merits  the  name  of  "everlasting;" 
and  among  woody  plants  some  varieties  of  the  rose, 
even  when  subjected  to  neglect  and  maltreatment, 
are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life.  There  have  been 
many  new  varieties  introduced  into  this  country 
yearly  for  general  cultivation. 
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From  "Penns  and  Peningtons." 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD  IN  PRISON. 

A  sudden  storm,  arising  from  I  know  not 
what  surmise  of  a  plot,  the  meetings  of  Dissent- 
ers (such,  I  mean,  as  could  be  found,  which  per- 
haps were  not  many  beside  the  Quakers)  were 
broken  up  throughout  the  city,  and  most  of 
the  prisons  filled  with  our  friends.  I  was  that 
morning,  which  was  the  26th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  1662,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Buli  and 
Mouth  by  Aldersgate,  when  on  a  sudden  a 
party  of  soldiers  of  the  trained  bands  of  the 
city  rushed  in  with  noise  and  clamor,  being  led 
by  one  called  Major  Rosewell,  an  apothecary, 
if  I  misremember  not,  and  at  that  time  under  the 
ill  name  of  a  papist.  As  soon  as  he  was  come 
within  the  room,  having  a  file  or  two  of 
musketeers  at  his  heels,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  present  their  muskets  at  us,  which  they  did  ; 
with  intent  I  suppose  to  strike  terror  into  the 
people.  Then  he  made  a  proclamation,  that 
all  might  depart  if  they  would,  who  were  not 
Quakers. 

u  It  so  happened  that  a  young  man,  an  ap- 
prentice in  London,  whose  name  was  Dove — 
the  son  of  Dr.  Dove,  of  Chinner  near  Crowell 
— came  that  day  in  curiosity  to  see  the  meeting, 
and  finding  me  there  whom  he  knew,  sat  down 
by  me.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
soldiers  he  was  much  startled,  and  asked  me 
softly  if  I  would  not  shift  for  myself,  and  try 
to  get  out.  I  told  him  no ;  I  was  in  my  place, 
and  was  willing  to  suffer  if  it  was  my  lot. 
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When  he  found  the  notice  given,  that  they 
who  were  not  Quakers  might  depart,  he  again 
solicited  me  to  go.  I  told  him  I  could  not, 
for  that  would  be  to  renounce  my  profession, 
which  I  would  by  no  means  do.  But  as  for 
him,  who  was  not  one  of  us,  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased.  Whereupon,  wishing  me  well,  he 
turned  away,  and  with  cap  in  hand  went  out. 
And  truly  I  was  glad  he  was  gone,  for  his  mas- 
ter was  a  rigid  Presbyteriau,  who  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  have  led  him  a  wretched  life  had 
he  been  taken  and  imprisoned  among  the 
Quakers. 

"The  soldiers  came  so  early  that  the 
meeting  was  not  fully  gathered  when  they 
came,  and  when  the  mixed  company  were  gone 
out,  we  were  so  few  in  that  large  room  that 
they  might  take  a  clear  view  of  us  all,  and 
single  us  out  as  they  pleased.  He  that  com- 
manded the  party  gave  us  first  a  general  charge 
to  come  out  of  the  room.  But  we  who  came 
thither  at  God's  requirings  to  worship  Him, 
like  that  good  man  of  old  who  said,  4  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man/  stirred  not,  but 
kept  our  places.  Whereupon  he  sent  some  of 
his  soldiers  among  us,  with  command  to  drag 
or  drive  us  out,  which  they  did  roughly  enough. 

l(  When  we  came  into  the  street,  we  were 
received  there  by  other  soldiers,  who  with  their 
pikes  holden  lengthways  from  one  to  another, 
encompassed  us  round,  as  sheep  in  a  pound  ; 
and  there  we  stood  a  pretty  time,  while  they 
were  picking  up  more  to  add  to  our  number.. 
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In  this  work  none  seemed  so  eager  and  so 
active  as  Major  Rose  well.  Which  observing, 
I  stepped  boldly  to  him  as  he  was  passing,  and 
asked  if  he  intended  a  massacre  :  for  of  that 
in  those  times  there  was  a  great  apprehension 
and  talk.  The  suddenness  of  the  question 
somewhat  startled  him  ;  but,  recollecting  him- 
self, be  answered  :  'No;  but  I  intend  to  have 
you  all  hanged  by  the  wholesome  laws  of  the 
land.'  When  he  had  gotten  as  many  as  he 
thought  fif,  in  number  thirty-two,  whereof  two 
were  caught  in  the  street  who  had  not  been  at 
the  meeting,  he  ordered  the  pikes  to  be  opened 
before  us;  and  giving  the  word,  '  March/  went 
himself  at  our  head,  the  soldiers  with  their 
pikes  making  a  lane  to  keep  us  from  scattering. 

"  He  led  us  up  St.  Martin's,  and  turned 
down  to  Newgate,  where  I, expected  he  would 
lodge  us.  But  to  my  disappointment  he  went 
on  through  Newgate,  and  turning  through  the 
Old  Bailey,  brought  us  into  Fleet-street.  I 
was  then  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whither 
he  would  lead  us,  unless  it  were  to  Whitehall ; 
for  I  knew  nothing  then  of  Old  Bridewell ; 
but  on  a  sudden  he  gave  a  short  turn,  and 
brought  us  before  the  gate  of  that  prison, 
where  knocking,  the  wicket  was  opened,  and 
the  master  with  his  porter  stood  ready  to 
receive  us. 

u  One  of  those  two  who  were  picked  up  in 
the  street  being  near  me,  and  telling  me  his 
case,  I  stepped  to  the  major  and  told  him  that 
this  man  was  not  at  the  meeting,  but  was  taken 
up  in  the  street;  and  showed  him  how  hard 
and  unjust  a  thing  it  would  be  to  put  him  into 
prison.  I  had  not  pleased  him  before  in  the 
question  I  had  put  to  him  about  a  massacre; 
and  that  I  suppose  made  this  expostulation  less 
acceptable  to  him  from  me  than  it  might  have 
beeu  from  another.  For,  looking  sternly  at  me,  he 
said,  '  Who  are  you  that  take  so  much  upon 
you  ?  Seeing  you  are  so  busy,  you  shall  be 
the  first  that  shall  go  into  Bridewell/  and, 
taking  me  by  the  shoulders,  he  thrust  me  in. 

"  The  porter,  pointing  with  his  finger,  di- 
rected me  to  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the  further 
side  of  a  large  court,  and  bid  me  go  up  them, 
and  go  on  till  I  could  go  no  further.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  up  the  stairs;  the  first  flight 
whereof  brought  me  to  a  fair  chapel  on  my  left 
baud,  which  I  could  look  into  through  the 
iron  grates,  but  could  not  have  gone  into  if  I 
would.  I  knew  that  was  not  the  place  for  me  ; 
wherefore,  following  my  direction,  and  the 
winding  of  the  stairs,  I  went  up  a  story  higher, 
which  brought  me  into  a  room  that  I  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  a  court-room  or  place  of  judica- 
ture. After  I  had  taken  a  view  of  it,  observ- 
ing a  door  on  the  further  side  I  opened  it, 
but  quickly  drew  back,  being  almost  affrighted 
at  the  dismalness  of  the  place.  For,  besides 
that  the  walls  quite  round  were  laid  all  over 


from  top  to  bottom  in  black,  there  stood  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  great  whipping-post,  which 
was  all  the  furniture  it  bad.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  judgment  was  given,  and  in  the  other  it 
was  executed,  on  those  who  for  their  lewdness 
were  sent  to  this  prison  and  there  sentenced  to 
be  whipped.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the 
court  might  not  only  hear,  but  see,  their  sen- 
tence executed.  A  sight  so  unexpected  and 
withal  so  unpleasing  gave  me  no  encouragement 
to  rest  there ;  looking  earnestly  around,  I 
espied  on  the  opposite  side  a  door  which  gave 
hopes  of  a,  further  progress.  I  stepped  hastily 
to  it,  and  opened  it.  This  let  me  into  one  of 
the  fairest  rooms  that,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I 
was  ever  in ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  though  it 
was  now  put  to  this  mean  use,  this  house  had 
for  many  ages  been  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  until  Cardinal  Wolsey  built 
Whitehall,  and  presented  it  as  a  peace-offering 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  till  then  had 
held  his  court  here;  and  this  room  was  called 
the  King's  Dining-room.  In  length  it  was 
threescore  feet,  and  had  breadth  proportionable. 
On  the  front  side  were  very  large  bay  windows, 
in  which  stood  a  large  table.  It  had  other 
very  large  tables  in  it,  with  benches  round, 
and  at  that  time  the  floor  was.  covered  with 
rushes. 

"  Here  was  my  nil  ultra,  and  here  I  found  I 
might  set  up  my  pillar.  So,  having  followed 
my  keeper's  direction  to  the  utmost  point,  I 
sat  down,  and  considered  the  rhetorical  saying 
that  '  the  way  to  heaven  lay  by  the  gate  of 
hell ;'  the  black  room  being  regarded  as  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  latter,  as  this  com- 
paratively might  in  some  sort  bear  to  the 
former.  But  I  was  quickly  put  from  these 
thoughts  by  the  flocking  in  of  the  other  Friends, 
my  fellow  prisoners ;  amongst  whom,  when 
they  were  all  come  together,  there  was  but  one 
whom  I  knew  so  much  as  by  face,  and  with 
him  I  had  no  acquaintance  ;  for,  having  been 
but  a  little  while  in  the  city,  and  in  that  time 
kept  close  to  my  studies,  I  was  by  that  means 
known  to  very  few. 

"  As  before  hinted,  it  was  a  general  storm 
which  fell  that  day,  but  it  alighted  most 
heavily  on  Friends'  meetings;  so  that  most  of 
the  men  Friends  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
prisons  generally  were  filled.  And  great  work 
had  the  women  Friends  to  run  about  from 
prison  to  prison,  to  find  their  husbands,  their 
fathers,  their  brothers,  or  their  servants;  for, 
according  as  they  disposed  of  themselves  to  the 
various  meeting*,  so  were  they  dispersed  to 
the  various  prisons.  And  no  little  care  and 
pains  had  they,  when  they  had  found  them,  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions  and  other  necces- 
sary  accommodations. 

uAn  excellent,  order,  even  in  those  early 
days,  was   practiced  among   the  Friends  of 
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London,  by  which  there  were  certain  in- 
dividuals of  either  sex  appointed  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  prisons  in  every  quarter,  and 
to  take  care  of  all  Friends,  the  poor  especially, 
that  should  be  committed  thither.  This  prison 
of  Bridewell  was  under  the  care  of  two  honest, 
grave,  discreet,  and  motherly  women,  whose 
names  were  Anne  Travers  and  Anne  Merrick, 
both  widows.  They,  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood there  were  Friends  brought  into  that 
prison,  provided  some  hot  victuals,  meat,  and 
broth,  for  the  weather  was  cold;  ordering  their 
servants  to  bring  these  things,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer;  came  themselves  also,  and 
haviug  placed  all  on  a  table,  gave  notice  to  us 
that  it  was  provided  for  those  who  had  not 
others  to  provide  for  them,  or  were  not  able 
to  provide  for  themselves;  and  there  was  no 
deficiency  among  us  of  a  competent  number  of 
such  guests. 

"  As  for  my  part,  though  I  had  lived  as 
frugally  as  possibly  I  could,  that  I  might  draw 
out  the  thread  of  my  little  stock  to  the  utmost 
length,  yet  had  I  by  this  time  reduced  it  to 
tenpence,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  about 
me,  or  anywhere  else  at  my  command.  This 
was  but  a  small  estate  to  enter  upon  an  im- 
prisonment with  ;  yet  was  I  not  at  all  discour- 
aged at  it,  nor  had  I  a  murmuring  thought. 
I  had  known  what  it  was  moderately  to  abound, 
and  if  I  should  now  come  to  suffer  want,  I 
knew  I  ought  to  be  content;  and  through  the 
grace  of  God  I  was  so.  I  had  lived  by  Provi- 
dence before  when  for  a  long  time  I  had  no 
money  at  all ;  and  I  had  always  found  the 
Lord  a  good  provider.  I  made  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  He  who  sent  the  ravens  to  feed 
Elijah,  and  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
would  find  means  to  sustain  me  with  needful 
food  and  raiment. 

"  Although  the  sight  and  smell  of  hot  food 
was  sufficiently  enticing,  for  T  had  eaten  little 
that  morning,  and  was  hungry,  yet,  considering 
the  terms  of  the  invitation,  I  questioned  my 
being  included  in  it,  and  after  some  reasoning 
concluded,  that  while  I  had  tenpence  in  my 
pocket  I  should  be  but  an  intruder  to  that 
mess,  which  was  provided  for  such  as  perhaps 
had  not  twopence  in  theirs.  Being  come  to 
this  resolution,  I  withdrew  as  far  from  the 
table  as  I  could,  and  set  down  in  quiet  retire- 
ment of  mind  till  the  repast  was  over,  which 
was  not  long  ;  for  there  were  hands  enough  at 
it  to  make  light  work  of  it.  When  evening 
arrived,  the  porter  came  up  the  back-stairs, 
and  opening  the  door  told  us  that  if  we  desired  to 
have  anything  that  was  to  be  had  in  the  house, 
he  would  bring  it  to  us  ;  for  there  was  in  the 
house  a  chandler's  shop,  where  bread,  beer,  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  and  bacon  might  be  had  for 
money.  Upon  which  many  went  to  him,  and 
spake  for  what  of  these  things  they  had  a 


mind  to,  giving  their  money  to  pay  for  them. 
Among  the  rest  went  I,  and  intending  to  spin 
out  my  tenpence  as  far  as  I  could,  desired  him 
to  bring  me  a  penny  loaf  only.  When  he 
returned,  we  all  resorted  to  him  to  receive  our 
several  portions;  when  he  came  to  me,  he  told 
me  he  could  not  get  a  penny  loaf  but  two  half- 
penny loaves.  This  suited  me  better ;  wherefore, 
returning  to  my  place  again,  I  sat  down  an4 
eat  up  one  of  my  loaves,  reserving  the  other 
for  the  nest  day.  This  was  to  me  both 
dinner  and  supper ;  and  so  well  satisfied  was  I 
with  it,  that  I  would  willingly  then  have  gone 
to  bed,  if  I  had  one  to  go  to  ;  but  that  was  not 
to  be  expected  there,  nor  had  any  one  bedding 
brought  in  that  night.  Some  of  the  company 
had  been  so  considerate  as  to  send  for  a  pound 
of  candles,  that  we  might  not  sit  all  night  in 
the  dark.  Having  lighted  divers  of  them,  and 
placed  them  in  several  parts  of  that  large  room, 
we  kept  walking  to  keep  us  warm. 

"  After  I  had  thus  warmed  myself,  and  the 
evening  was  pretty  far  spent,  I  bethought  me 
of  a  lodging,  and  cast  my  eye  on  the  table 
which  stood  in  the  bay-window,  the  frame 
whereof  looked,  I  thought,  somewhat  like  a 
bedstead.  Willing  to  make  sure,  I  gathered 
up  a  good  armful  of  the  rushes  wherewith  the 
floor  was  covered,  and  spreading  them  under 
the  table,  crept  in  on  them  in  my  clothes,  and 
keeping  on  my  hat,  laid  my  head  on  one  end 
of  the  table's  frame  instead  of  a  bolster.  My 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  gathered 
up  rushes  as  I  had  done,  made  themselves 
beds  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  and  so  to  rest 
we  went.  Having  a  quiet  easy  mind,  I  was 
soon  asleep,  and  slept  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Then  awaking,  and  finding  my 
legs  and  feet  very  cold,  I  crept  out  of  my 
cabin  and  began  to  walk  about.  This  waked 
and  raised  all  the  rest,  who  finding  themselves 
cold  as  well  as  I,  got  up  and  walked  about 
with  me  till  we  had  pretty  well  warmed  our- 
selves, and  then  we  all  lay  down  again  and 
rested  till  morning. 

"  Next  day  all  they  who  had  families  or  be- 
longed to  families  in  the  city,  had  bedding 
brought  in  of  one  sort  or  other,  which  they 
disposed  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  middle  void  to  walk  in.  But  I, 
who  had  nobody  to  look  after  me,  kept  to  my 
rushy  pallet  under  the  table  for  four  nights,  in 
which  time  1  did  not  put  off  my  clothes;  yet, 
through  the  goodness  of  G-od  to  me,  I  rested 
and  slept  well,  and  enjoyed  health,  without 
taking  cold.  In  this  time  divers  of  our  com- 
pany, through  the  solicitations  of  some  of  their 
relations  or  acquaintances  to  Sir  Richard 
Brown,  who  was  at  that  time  Master  of  Mis- 
rule in  the  city,  and  over  Bridewell  more 
I  especially,  were  released ;  and  among  these 
■  one  William  Mucklow;  who  lay  on  a  hammock. 
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He  having  observed  that  I  only  was  unpro- 
vided, came  very  courteously  to  me,  and  kindly 
offered  nie  the  use  of  his  hammock.  This  was 
a  providential  accommodation  to  me,  which  I 
received  thankfully,  both  as  from  the  Lord 
and  from  him.  From  thenceforward  I  thought 
I  lay  as  well  whilst  I  staid  there  as  ever  I  had 
done  in  my  life. 

•  "  Among  those  that  remained,  there  were 
several  young  men  who  cast  themselves  into  a 
club,  and  laying  down  every  one  an  equal  por- 
tion of  money,  put  it  into  the  hand  of  our 
friend  Anne  Travers,  desiring  her  to  lay  it  out 
for  them  in  provisions,  and  send  them  in  every 
day  a  mess  of  hot  meat ;  and  they  kindly  invited 
me  to  come  into  their  club  with  them.  They 
saw  my  person,  and  judged  me  by  that,  but 
they  saw  not  my  purse,  nor  understood  the 
lightness  of  my  pocket.  But  I,  who  alone 
understood  it,  knew  I  must  sit  down  with 
lower  commons.  Wherefore  without  giving 
them  the  reason  as  fairly  as  I  could,  I  excused 
myself  from  entering  at  present  into  their  mess. 
And  before  my  tenpence  was  quite  spent,  my 
Heavenly  Father  on  whom  I  relied  sent  me  a 
fresh  supply. 

"  William  Penington,  a  brother  of  Isaac 
Penington,  a  Friend,  and  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, at  whose  house  before  I  came  to  live  in 
the  city  I  was  wont  to  lodge,  having  been  at 
his  brother's  that  day  on  a  visit,  escaped  the 
etorm,  and  so  was  at  liberty  j  and  understanding 
when  he  came  back,  what  had  been  done, 
bethought  himself  of  me,  and  hearing  where  I 
was,  came  in  love  to  see  me.  In  discourse 
amongst  other  things  he  asked  me  how  it  was 
with  me  as  to  money  :  I  told  him  I  could  not 
boast  of  much,  and  yet  I  could  not  say 
I  had  none;  though  what  I  then  had  was 
indeed  next  to  none.  Whereupon  he  put 
twenty  shillings  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me 
to  accept  of  that  for  the  present.  1  saw  the 
Divine  hand  in  thus  opening  in  this  manner  to 
me  his  heart  and  hand;  and  I  received  it  with 
thankful  acknowledgment,  as  a  token  of  love 
from  the  Lord  and  from  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


11  Oh  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down. 
Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker, 
for  He  is  our  God."  That  spirit  of  association 
which  works  so  mightily  in  secular  things  is 
charged  with  a  yet  more  potent  influence 
when  applied  to  the  things  of  God.  Asso- 
ciation in  the  public  celebration  of  united 
worship,  also  infuses  order  to  the  soul  in  its 
private  retirement,  and  quickens  the  individual 
sense,  even  apart  from  anything  we  may  hear 
or  do  when  thus  assembled  

The  Society  of  Friends  at  its  rise  accepted, 
and  scrupulously  carried  out,  one  grand  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  public  worship,  viz.,  that 


under  the  new  covenant,  its  various  exercises 
were  all  to  be  spontaneous,  and  admitted  of  no 
pre-arrangement.  Assembling  in  His  name, 
with  Christ  in  the  midst,  was  their  only 
formula.  When  thus  met,  waiting  upon  Him, 
they  believed,  nay,  they  knew,  that  He  conde- 
scended to  feed  His  people  with  the  heavenly 
manna — -often  directly  with  "  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord/'  often  medi- 
ately through  His  Spirit  operating  in  the 
hearts  of  His  servants,  dividing  to  every  man 
as  He  severally  willed.  This  was  their  ideal 
of  congregational  worship,  and  marvellously 
blessed  was  it  in  its  fruits.  As  in  private  wor- 
ship, so  in  public,  the  spiritual  service  was 
engaged  in  each  for  himself,  and  for  all,  nofe 
by  one  person  for  the  rest;  and  they  could  no 
longer  depute  others,  systematically,  to  sing 
for  them,  to  utter  prayers  for  them,  to  bieak 
bread  for  them,  or  to  approach  "  God's  altar" 
for  them.  In  public,  as  in  private,  He  who  was 
in  their  midst,  saw  their  inmost  hearts,  sup- 
plied their  inmost  needs,  and  fed  them  together 
at  His  table. 


For  Friends'  iBteMigencer. 
THE  PROPER  USE  OP  TIME  AND  TALENTS. 

"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it."  Discouraging  as  this  may  seem,  the  au- 
thority is  such  we  cannot  gainsay  it.  And 
my  heart  sickens  at  the  efforts  continually  be- 
ing made  by  lukewarm  professors,  to  open  a 
highway  between  the  narrow  and  the  broad, 
that  will  lead  to  the  Celestial  City,  in  which  the 
hosts  can  carry  with  them  the  frivolous  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  that  only  gratify  the 
senses.  This  can  never  be.  The  heart  must 
be  weaned  from  these  things,  and  its  affections 
purified  by  self-sacrifice  and  self-surrender. 
Christ  and  Belial  have  no  more  affinity  now 
than  in  olden  time.  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  Some  may  say  these  things  are  in- 
nocent ; — not  when  they  divert  us  from  medi- 
tating on  the  law  of  God,  written  upon  the 
heart,  and  draw  away  our  attention  from  the 
inspeaking  word.  We  must  as  virtually  lay 
down  the  life  we  have  in  the  enchanting  things 
of  this  world,  however  specious,  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  laid  his  life  down  upon  the  cross, 
and  suffered  his  hands  and  his  feet  to  be  nailed 
there.  This,  I  well  know,  is  a  severe  ordeal 
to  flesh  and  blood, — any  thing  else  but  this 
crucifixion,  anything  so  that  the  "  strong  man 
armed  be  left  at  ease  in  his  possessions."  Oyes, 
how  often  have  I  said  when  passing  through 
this  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  most  will- 
ingly would  I  give  up  my  natural  life,  could  I 
be  spared  the  sacrifice  in  little  things.  Why 
should  we  yield  up  what  was  not  sinful  ?  We 
cannot  choose  our  own  way,  nor  is  it  wise  for 
us  to  trifle  with  Omnipotence.    "  He  that  will 
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save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  will  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal."  These  great  truths  are 
as  unchangeable  as  the  source  whence  they 
originated.  Good  and  evil  are  before  us,  and 
our  best  welfare  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  depends  on  the  choice  we  make.  I  feel 
to  invite  my  young  friends  to  be  wise  while  it 
is  called  to-day,"  "and  choose  the  Lord  for 
their  portion,"  and  what  he  pleases  to  bestow, 
as  the  lot  of  their  inheritance;  then  they  will 
know  His  favor  is  better  than  life,  and  at  His 
right  hand  are  rivers  of  pleasure  forevermore. 
Give  him  the  whole  heart;  keep  back  no  part 
of  the  price  of  the  laud.  Suppose  you  have  to 
give  up  dancing  parties,  opera  going,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  card  playing,  and  dissipation  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  only  be  parting  with  that  which 
occasions  a  waste  of  time  and  leaves  a  sting  be- 
hind. In  the  place  of  every  evil  spirit  that  is 
driven  out  of  the  temple,  an  angel  will  enter, 
and  employ  you  in  its  ministrations,  every  one 
of  which  will  draw  down  heavenly  blessings 
upon  you ;  and  you  will  be  so  happy  in  these 
as  never  to  be  u  weary  in  well  doing."  When 
the  will  is  given  up  to  the  Divine  will,  when 
we  cease  to  reason,  then  obstructions  are  re- 
moved,— mountains  skip,  hiils  vanish,  seas  roll 
back,  and  a  smooth  and  easy  path  is  opened 
before  us.  "  A  path  that  no  fowl  knoweth, 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,  the 
lion's  whelps  have  never  trodden  it,  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it." 

Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left;  the 
goal  is  reached  by  perseverance, — heaven's 
smile  is  the  propelling  power, — a  crown  of 
triumph  is  in  store, — the  palm  of  victory  is 
sure.  "  Those  who  become  thus  submissive 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst 
any  more  ;  the  sun  shall  not  shine  on  them,  nor 
any  heat ;  the  Lamb  shall  dwell  among  them, 
and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters, 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 

We  are  placed  here  in  a  world  of  realities. 
Surrounded  by  them  on  every  side,  we  are  en- 
trusted with  solemn  duties ;  our  very  existence 
in  our  threefold  being  imposes  high  responsi- 
bilities. Let  us  reflect  upon  these  things  and  be 
faithful  to  our  trust,  so  that  we  fail  not  to 
stand  among  those  who  used  the  talents  given 
them,  and  when  called  to  a  final  reckoning 
could  come  forth  and  say,  "  Lord  thou  gavest 
me  five  talents,  behold  I  have  gained  other  five." 

S.  Hunt. 


THE  NIGHT  PRAYER. 

A  father  came  home  from  his  business 
at  early  evening,  and  took  his  little  girl  upon 
his  knee.  After  a  few  dove-like  caresses,  she 
crept  to  his  bosom  and  fell  asleep.  He  carried 
her  himself  to  her  chamber,  and  said,  "  Nellie 


would  not  like  to  go  to  bed  without  saying  her 
prayers  ?"  Half  opening  her  large,  blue  eyes, 
she  dreamily  articulated  : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord — " 

then  adding,  in  a  sweet  murmur,  u  He  knows 
the  rest,"  she  sank  on  her  pillow,  in  His 
watchful  care  who  "  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

«     For  Friends'1  Intelligencer. 
YEARLY  MEETING  APPOINTMENTS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  some  remarks  in 
the  Intelligencer  on  the  weariness  and  too 
great  labor  often  experienced  by  some,  in  the 
attendance  of  Yearly  Meetings.  Cannot  this 
trouble  be  remedied  in  a  measure  ?  There  are 
in  all  our  Yearly  Meetings,  some  remote  Quar- 
ters from  which  but  few  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance. We  may  observe  that  when  committees 
are  to  be  appointed,  the  meetings  are  in  the 
habit  of  nominating  a  certain  number  of  Friends 
from  each  Quarter.  Consequently  where  there 
are  but  few  from  these  remote  meetings,  they 
must  be  appointed  on  all  committees.  We 
should  consider  whether  this  habit  is  really 
necessary.  Should  we  be  so  jealous  of  our 
rights  in  a  fraternity  like  ours,  that  we  must 
follow  this  plan  instead  of  making  selections 
out  of  the  whole  body.  We  can  see  how  un- 
evenly the  burden  rests  on  the  members.  A  large 
Quarterly  Meeting,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  of  easy  access  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  may 
comprise  more  than  half  of  those  in  attendance, 
and  yet  the  four  or  five  from  the  distant  Quar- 
ters, who  have  come  a  long  distance,  and  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  both 
socially  and  religiously,  have  so  much  labor  to 
perform  that  they  are  overburdened,  and  instead 
of  being  refreshed,  they  return  wearied  and  op- 
pressed. We  have  long  noticed  that  too  often 
we  fall  into  a  routine  in  our  nominations. 
Year  after  year  a  certain  class  of  Friends  are 
set  apart  for  certain  duties,  such  as  writing 
epistles,  <fec,  while  others,  perhaps  equally  as 
well  qualified,  are  seldom  brought  forward. 
It  is  not  with  a  fault  finding  spirit  these  re- 
marks are  made,  but  an  observation  of  over 
thirty  years  has  convinced  me  that  Friends  too 
much  neglect  bringing  the  younger  part  of  the 
Society  forward  on  committees,  by  which  a  mu: 
tual  loss  is  sustained.  We  have  seen  Friends, 
especially  those  whose  duty  required  them  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  sox 
overburdened  by  their  appointments  that  their 
company  in  the  social  circle  (one»of  the  great 
benefits  arising  from  the  mingling  of  kindred 
minds)  could  scarcely  be  enjoyed.  If  their 
labors  had  been  shared  by  others  who  fre- 
quently have  nothing  to  do  in  business  affairs, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.       L  H. 

The  fit  word  must  be  fitly  spoken. 


/ 
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NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,    FROM  PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  15. 
(Continued  from  page  792. 

Bologna,  11th  mo.,  1867. 
From  what  was  once  a  princely  palace  in  the 
old  city  of  Bologna,  this  goeth  greeting  to  the 

home  at  ,  the  comforts  of  which  I  can 

assure  thee  were  remembered  with  something 
very  much  like  a  sigh,  when,  two*  hours  ago, 
we  returned  from  a  chilly  drive,  and  found  our 
frescoed  ceilings  and  immense  mirrors  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  good  fire. 
We  had  omitted  ordering  one  made  in  our 
chamber  before  setting  out,  and  the  stoves  that 
are  almost  universally  used  in  these  countries 
take  so  long  a  time  to  heat,  that  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  table  d'hote  before  we  had  had 
the  least  benefit  from  the  fire — -but  now  it  is 
roaiing  comfortably.  During  the  dreary 
weather  that  kept  us  bound  for  a  week  at 
Milan,  we  half  resolved,  as  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced,  to  postpone  seeing  Venice  until 
spring,  but  a  bright  warm  sunshine  made  every- 
thing appear  quite  differently,  and  it  was  de- 
cided we  should  at  least  pay  the  "  Queen  of 
the  Sea  "  a  short  visit,  and  we  have  not  since 
regretted  our  decision,  though  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  Venice  under  a  more 
genial  atmosphere  than  we  have  enjoyed  since 
being  within  the  geographical  limits  of  "  sunny 
Italy."  After  the  first  day,  our  party  engaged 
a  valet  de  place,  who  was  quite  a  well-informed 
man — spoke  English  tolerably  well,  and  being 
an  Italian  and  a  devout  Catholic,  furnished  us 
with  a  number  of  interesting  legends  in  the 
history  of  Venice  and  of  the  Church.  The 
names  of  every  picture  and  of  every  artist  in 
the  city  were  at  our  service  whenever  we 
wanted  them,  but  his  patriotism  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  was  quite  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge srme  of  the  atrocities  that  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  days  of  the 
Doges.  He  insisted  that  the  Austrians,  while 
they  governed  Venice,  had  destroyed  some  of 
the  cells  in  order  to  represent  them  as  having 
been  much  worse  than  they  really  were,  and 
as  to  the  dungeons  we  used  to  read  of  as  below 
the  level  of  the  canals,  the  water  of  which 
oozed  through  their  walls,  he  declared  they 
had  never  existed,  and  that  those  he  showed  us 
on  the  ground  floor  were  as  bad  in  every  re- 
spect as  any  in  olden  time.  They  need  not 
indeed  have  been  much  more  horrible  to  satis- 
fy even  the  brutal  cruelty  of  those  barbarous 
ages;  and  as  we  groped  about  among  them  by 
the  feeble,  light  of  a  candle,  where  no  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  penetrated,  and  stood  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  just  where  Byron  and  scores  of 
other  tourists  had  stood  before  us,  it  required 
no  very  vivid  imagination  to  call  up  images  of 
those  fearful  scenes  of  blood  that  centuries 


ago  were  there  enacted.  We  had  all  seen  so 
many  pictures  of  Venice  that  many  parts  of  it 
looked  quite  familiar,  but  it  is  totally  different 
in  most  of  its  features  from  any  other  city  we 
have  yet  seen.  Very  few  of  the  streets  that 
are  not  canals  are  wider  than  the  sidewalks 
in  Philadelphia,  while  the  greater  number  are 
much  narrower,  in  fact  so  narrow  that  we  were 
often  obliged  to  walk  single  file  to  avoid  brush- 
ing constantly  against  one  wall  or  the  other  ; 
but  these  little  alleys  are  lined  with  shops  of 
every  kind,  and  all  the  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  flag  stones,  and  so  clean  and  tidy- looking 
as  greatly  to  astonish  us,  as  we  were  prepared 
to  expect  quite  the  reverse.  As  gondolas  are 
the  only  carriages,  horses  are  never  seen  ;  and 
certainly  while  we  were  there,  no  quadruped 
but  an  occasional  cat  or  dog  was  ever  visible. 
The  deficiency  is,  however,  fully  made  up  by 
the  pigeons,  which  are  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  government;  and  as  no  one  is  allowed 
to  shoot  them,  they  have  increased  to  an  im- 
mense number.  Many  years  ago,  a  legacy  was 
left  by  some  distinguished  individual  for  their 
support,  and  every  day  at  2  o'clock  their  din- 
ner is  served  them  on  the  Grand  Piazza,  in 
front  of  San  Marco.  We  were  there  on  one 
occasion  before  the  hour,  and  it  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  how,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock, 
they  made  their  appearance  from  all  directions, 
flocking  toward  the  corner  where  they  were  al- 
ways sure  o£  finding  their  repast.  There  were 
several  hundreds,  and  they  were  as  plump  as 
partridges  and  as  tame  as  kittens,  appearing 
to  know  as  well  as  any  of  us  the  immunity 
they  enjoy.  One  of  our  mornings  in  Venice 
was  devoted  to  a  voyage  along  the  Grand  Canal 
and  through  several  of  the  others,  that  are  as 
dark,  and  narrow  and  crooked,  as  that  is  broad 
and  splendid  ;  and  during  this  excursion,  we 
made  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  suburb 
palaces,  some  few  still  inhabited  by  grandees 
and  still  radiant  with  frescoes,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  turned  into  hotels  or  ware- 
houses, and  only  to  be  known  as  the  former 
abodes  of  princes  and  nobles  by  the  tall  painted 
posts  that  are  driven  into  the  canal  in  a  semi- 
circle, around  the  entrance,  I  suppose,  to  pre- 
vent intrusion  by  the  commonalty.  We  were 
shown  the  palace  of  the  Foscari,/the  home  of 
Desdemona  and  one  or  two  others,  and  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city  the  place  where  Shy- 
lock's  shop  once  flourished.  Besides  making 
repeated  visits  to  the  magnificient  Cathedral  of 
San  Marco,  the  one  great  feature  of  Venice, 
only  rivalled  by  the  old  palace  of  the  Doges, 
we  took  every  day  a  "  course  of  churches,"  of 
inferior  rank,  but  all  containing  something  to 
admire  in  the  way  of  painting  or  statuary  or 
mosaic.  We  think  we  shall  appreciate  all 
these  more  thoroughly  in  milder  weather — so 
we  left  the  remainder  of  our  enjoyment  until 
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we  revisit  Venice  in  the  spring,  and  came  on 
to  Bologna.  We  find  the  temperature  much 
the  same — very  fine  for  exercise,  but  a  little 
chilly  for  picture  galleries.  The  gallery  of 
paintings  in  Bologna  is  one  of  its  celebrities,  and 
contains  several  exquisite  masterpieces.  Yes- 
terday in  walking  to  one  of  the  churches  we 
were  attracted  by  a  broad  arched  entrance, 
covered  with  frescoes,  and  upon  walking 
through  it,  found  on  the  other  side  a  large 
court  surrounded  by  arcades,  the  walls  of  which 
were  all  cloiely  covered  with  coats  of  arras  of 
every  imaginable  device,  and  bright  as  paint  and 
gilding  could  make  them.  On  inquiry,  we 
were  told  it  was  a  building  where  the  very 
celebrated  University  of  Bologna  had  once 
been.  We  had  ourselves  ushered  up  stairs,  where 
were  twelve  immense  apartments,  now  contain- 
ing the  public  library,  and  all  lined  like  the 
arcades  below,  with  coats  of  arms.  We  thought 
there  must  have  been  thousands,  and  we  were  ! 
informed  they  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  j 
the  students  of  the  University.  These  rooms  | 
also  contained  a  number  of  bu«ts  and  statue? 
of  former  Professors,  among  which  was  that 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  frequent- 
ly filled  her  father's  chair.  We  learn  she  was 
eminent  in  several  branches  of  science,  and 
that  the  school  of  Bologna  was  famous  among  ! 
other  things,  for  its  Female  Professors.  From 
here  we  were  taken  into  the  Anatomical  Hall,  i 
now  no  longer  in  use,  and  shown  the  statue  of  j 
the  man  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  ! 
century,  and  I  believe  in  this  very  room,  had  ; 
first  practiced  the  dissection  of  the  human  j 
body.  The  same  University  also  produeed  Gal-  j 
van,  the  originator  of  Galvanism  ;  so  we  found 
ourselves  quite  accidentally  in  what  had  been 
the  very  hot-bed  of  science  and  learning.  Our  j 
afternoon  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  a  drive  to  ! 
the  cemetery,  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town.  I 
The  tombs  are  arranged  some  of  them  in  the 
cloisters  of  an  old  monastery,  and  the  remainder 
in  long  vaulted  galleries,  of  more  recent  con- 
struction. In  some  instances,  the  monument 
or  inscription  being  on  the  wall,  and  the  body 
under  the  pavement  beneath  it,  but  generally 
the  toaabs  were  in  the  walls,  which  were  of 
marble,  divided  into  panels  just  large  enough 
to  contain  one  coffin.  Those  arcades  were 
very  extensive,  looking  as  though  they  had 
been  used  for  centuries,  while  many  of  the 
more  recent  tombs  were  ornamented  with 
wreaths  and  bouquets,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  u  Pere  le  chaise."  Some  of  the  monuments 
were  very  fine,  but  in  this  country  of  art  we 
hardly  see  anything  in  the  way  of  statuary 
that  is  not  so.  From  the  cemetery,  we  drove 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  whence  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONFIDENCE. 
The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast — 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  its  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  God,  and  so  is  blest 

'Neath  every  cloud. 
He  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 
Yet  sings  aloud  and  doth  not  heed; 
By  flowing  stream  or  grassy  mead 

He  sings,  to  shame 
Men  who  forget,  in  time  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 
The  heart  that  trusts,  for  ever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings  ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs, 

Come  good  or  ill  ; 
Whate'er  to-day — to-morrow  brings — • 

It  is  his  will.  British  Herald. 


RELATION  OF  THE  SEXES.  1 

It  may  be  laid  down  a3  a  general  rule  that 
amusements  which  separate  the  sexes  are  dan- 
gerous. I  would  not  press  the  truth  too  nar- 
rowly and  literally;  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
a  general  truth  that  where  women  seek  their 
amusements  in  one  way  by  themselves,  and 
men  seek  theirs  in  another  way  by  themselves, 
there  is  in  both  ways  a  tendency  to  degenera- 
tion and  temptation.  God  meant  that  men  and 
women  should  live  together,  work  together,  and, 
in  all  the  functions  of  life — -civil,  social,  re- 
ligious, artistic,  and  intellectual — co-operate 
with  ejeh  other;  and  their  mutual  relations  are 
harmonizing  and  balancing,  and  nowhere  else 
more  than  in  the  seeking  and  prosecution  of 
amusements.  I  believe  that  boys  and  girls 
should  go  to  school  together.  As  they  sit 
together  in  the  household,  so  I  think  they 
should  sit  together  in  our  temples  of  learning. 
Colleges  should  not  be  for  all  men  or  for  all 
women,  but  the  same  buildings  and  the  same 
professors  should  be  provided  for  both  in  com- 
mon. And  as  it  is  in  everything  else,  so  it 
should  be  in  amusements.  There  is  much 
greater  liability  to  temptation  and  immorality 
where  amusement  is  sought  in  the  isolation  or 
separation  of  the  sexes. 

Therefore,  all  exhibitions  of  pictures  and 
statues,  all  provisions  for  public  recreation,  all 
institutions  for  public  amusements,  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  people  to  go  in  groups 
and  families. 

I  do  not  think  amusements  can  be  good 
generally  in  a  community  in  which  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  take  his  whole  family  to  them.  If 
there  is  anything  you  would  not  like  your  wife 
and  children  to  participate  in  with  you,  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  wrong;  and  if  there  is 
anything  you  would  like  them  to  participate  in 
with  you,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  right. 
And  this  might  be  made  a  rule  of  judgment  far 
more  widely  than  it  now  is. — R.   W.  Beecher. 

The  conversation  of  many  people  coasists  in 
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great  part  of  "  said  I,"  and  "  said  he  " — said 
he  generally  having  decidedly  the  worst  of  it. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  22,  1868. 

Notice. — One  more  number  will  complete 
the  present  (24th)  volume  of  our  periodical; 
and  it  is  desired  that  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  wish  to  continue,  will  notify  our  agent, 
be/ore  the  close  of  this  volume,  on  the  29th 
instant,  in  order  that  their  names  and  address 
may  be  properly  registered,  &c,  in  our  sub- 
scription list  for  the  next  volume.  This  will 
promote  the  safe  and  sure  delivery  of  the  pa- 
pers. 

To  Correspondents. — We  think  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  correspondent  R.  on  the  subject 
of  Swarthmore  College  are  given  at  too  late  a 
period  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit. 

The  essay  on  "  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven  " 
is  too  redundant  in  style  for  our  paper. 

"One  generation  passeth  away,  and 

ANOTHER  GENERATION  COMETH."  (Eccl.  t.  4.) 

— There  are  those  among  us  who  we  believe  are 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  force 
of  this  Scripture  text.  It  has  been  familiar  to 
them  from  childhood,  but  not  fully  appreciated 
until  by  passing  events  they  have  been  pressed 
forward,  and  found  themselves  standing  in  the 
places  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their 
valued  predecessors  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Those  thus  brought  into  service,  and  who  feel 
the  importance  of  bearing  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with  hal- 
lowed hands,  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  Who 
shall  be  found  worthy  ? 

We  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  with  a  call 
to  labor  there  is  ever  bestowed  the  requisite 
qualification.  Our  Divine  Master  "  knows  us 
far  better  than  we  know  ourselves,"  and  abili- 
tates  his  servants  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  required.  As  their  "day  is,  so  shall 
their  strength  be."  The  same  power  with 
whieh  the  disciples  were  invested  when  they 
were  commanded  to  go  forth  without  purse  or 
scrip,  and  to  take  no  thought  what  they  should 
pay  if  arraigned  before  men,  will  be  manifested 
for  the  help  of  every  dedicated  child  of  God. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  removal  of  those 


who  "  have  finished  their  course"  and  are  now?  1 
reaping  the  reward  of  well-doing  can  affect  the:  ^ 
momentous  cause  in  which  we  are  alike  called!  * 
to  labor;  a  cause  without  beginning  or  end,  but ;  c 
ever  bearing  upon  its  banner  the  necessity  of  ^ 
present  and  individual  effort.    The  faithful  in  c 
every  age  have  accomplished  the  work  of  their  ( 
day,  but  tney  could  not  do  the  work  of  ours,  J  ] 
any  more  than  we  can  roll  back  the  wheels  of  i  1 
the  car  of  Time  and  perform  what  they  may 
have  left  undone.    We  feel  a  concern  that  in  ! 
the  sorrow  which  is  natural  and  allowable  to 
be  felt  because  of  the  passing  away  of  those  we  i 
have  loved  and  honored,  we  may  not  lose  sight 
of  the  increased  necessity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
for  those  who  are  left,  to  seek  wisdom  rightly 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
Let  none  excuse  themselves  under  the  plea  of 
unworthiness,  and  look  toward  others  to  fill 
positions  which  they  may  esteem  too  high  for 
them.    In  the  Lord's  service  there  is  no  high, 
no  low,  no  rich,  no  poor.    "Every  valley  shall 
be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low."    All  are  called  with  an  high  and 
holy  calling.    They  who  hear  His  voice  and 
obey  the  call  are  made  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

The  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  depend 
upon  others  has  a  tendency,  if  indulged,  to 
weaken  individual  effort  and  paralyze  energies 
which,  if  supplied  with  vital  force,  would  in  . 
self-concentration  elevate  man  and  place  him  in 
a  position  designed  by  his  great  Creator.  To 
disparage  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us, 
or  to  question  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach, 
savors  of  ingratitude  and  impairs  our  confidence 
in  the  guidance  of  His  spirit. 

Oar  liability  to  err  should  lead  us  to  use  our 
powers  with  the  caution  which  true  humility 
inspires,  but  not  to  neglect  or  undervalue  them. 
We  may  regard  the  faculties  with  which  we 
have  been  endowed  too  lightly  as  well  as  too 
boastingly.  We  quote  from  one  of  deep  ex- 
perience, who  said, tl  To  confide  in  God  we  must 
confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is  appre- 
hended, and  by  which  the  proofs  of  His  exist- 
ence are  weighed."  "  Nothing  is  gained  to 
piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the 
competency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge 
of  God  all  piety  has  its  foundation." 

The  power  of  discerning  between  justice  and 
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injustice,  excellency  and  its  opposite,  is  the 
highest  faculty  bestowed  upon  us,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  our  responsibility.  As  man  acts  in 
concert  with  his  highest  sense  of  right,  and 
forms  his  life  according  to  the  manifestations 
of  duty  as  conveyed  through  an  enlightened 
conscience,  he  is  brought  under  an  influence 
which  will  guard  him  from  evil  and  establish 
him  in  the  love  of  good. 

The  love  of  goodness  is  not  only  essential  to 
happiness  but  to  the  perfection  of  every  virtue. 
It  is  an  important  truth,  we  think  not  suffic- 
iently recognized,  that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a 
human  being  must  be  upon  his  own  rniod  and 
not  upon  another.  He  cannot  reason  or  act 
without  a  secret  confidence  that  he  is  endowed 
with  an  understanding  and  qualification  for  so 
doing.  But  self-government,  without  a  sense 
of  divine  superintendence,  would  hardly  ex- 
tend beyond  a  life  of  outward  and  partial  pu- 
rity. He  cannot  be  the  perfect  man  who 
does  not  constantly  refer  to  the  Divine  will 
for  counsel.  "  A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord,"  is  a  text  which,  though  often 
referred  to,  can  never  lose  its  significance  and 
truth. 


on  their  behalf;  when  she  died,  thej  lost  indeed  a 
helper.  The  innumerable-works  of  love  and  mercy 
which  filled  up  her  daily  life  of  seventy- three  years, 
the  labors  of  her  hands  in  services  of  charity,  the 
consecration  of  literally  almost  the  whole  of  her  small 
income  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  are  known  to  few 
save  the  sharers  of  her  bounty  and  her  intimate 
friends:  but  by  these  they  can  never  be  forgotten  on 
earth.  Have  they  not  also  gone  up  to  bear  blessed 
witness  for  her  before  the  throne  of  Heaven?  And 
can  we  not  therefore  fully  believe  that  the  divine 
and  joyful  welcome  has  been  accorded  her,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
thesu  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

A.  W.  M. 


FRIENDS    PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
msnt  in  this  paper  of  the  list  of  Agents  of  this  Asso- 
ciation having  Books  for  sale. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  First  month,  1868,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Carpenter,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age;  a  highly  valued  member  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  In  the  domestic  circle  she  was 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  devoted  wife,  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate parent,  and  a  true  and  steadfast  friend. 
Sympathetic  in  her  nature,  she  ever  felt  for*suffering' 
humanity,  and  her  hand  was  often  extended  to  alle- 
viate those  ills  she  could  not  cure.  Mild  and  unas- 
suming in  her  deportment,  she  was  nevertheless  firm 
to  her  convictions  of  dury,  and  few  have  left  behind 
a  more  shining  example  of  unobtrusive  virtue.  Sur- 
rounded with  much  to  endear  her  to  life,  yet  her  de- 
sire was  to  depart  and  enter  into  that  "  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

 ,  suddenly,  at  her  son-in-law's,  Robert  Bunk- 
ers, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  22d  of  1st 
mo.,  1868,  Sosan  Bills,  widow  of  Thos.  Bills,  Jr., 
(deceased,)  in  the  V2d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting.  So  peacefully  she  re- 
signed her  life  to  Him  who  gave  it,  that  we  feel  a 
word  is  due  her  memory.  She  evinced  by  her  daily 
and  inoffensive  walking  that  she  was  desirous  to  be 
found  one  of  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
J esus.  We  believe  she  died  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  has  been  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of 

Eleventh  month,  1867,  Abigail  Goodwin. 

By  no  one  was  ever  more  constantly  and  practically 
remembered  that  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  Always  with  this 
dear  friend  were  present  the  wants,  the  sufferings, 
the  claims,  of  the.  needy  and  the  lowly  :  her  life  was 
truly  one  long  sacrifice  of  self  and  all  self-  indulgence, 
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Ratisbon. 

The  future  of  Germany  interests  me  very 
|  much,  but  I  feel  discouraged  about  it.  Here 
!  in  this  old  city  (where  the  Diet  sat  so  long, 
j  and  which  exhibits  signs  of  such  decay  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  yet  which  inti- 
mates so  much  of  former  power)  I  feel  deeply 
i  how    completely  the  experiment  of   a  great 
Christian  Empire  initiated  by  Charlemagne  has 
failed.    I  wish  I  could  remember  (sufficiently 
well  to  do  it  justice  by  a  report)  a  lecture 
'  which  Dr.  Solger  delivered  upon  Charlemagne, 
in  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  read  to  a  class 
of  ladies  in  Boston.    He  severely  criticised 
Mr.  Hallam's  analysis  of  Charlemagne's  char- 
acter and  power  as  entirely  inadequate;  and 
gave  credit  to  the  great  Emperor  for  a  grand 
idea,  viz.,  that  of  making  all  Europe  a  union  of 
nations  under  one  Emperor,  whose  prime  minis- 
ter should  be  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at  whose  in- 
stance his  father  Pepin  had  just  conquered 
Lombardy.    He  said  Charlemagne  (notwith- 
standing his  French  name),  was  a  German  with 
nothing  Gallic  in  his  nature  or  ideas;  conse- 
quently that  he  never  dreamed  of  destroying  the 
right  to  their  own  institutions,  of  each  of  the 
several  nations  that  he  conquered ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  the  Church  in  besoming  secular- 
ised under  Constantine  had  involved  in  it,  in- 
extricably, the  Roman  principle  of  absolutism, 
which  (when  his  own  personal  influence  should 
no  longer  be  present,  and  it  should  be  acted 
upon  by  such  a  spirit  as  was  afterwards  realized 
in  Gregory  the  Great)  would  assail  and  crush 
those  germs  of  human  freedom  which  were  so 
inadequately  protected  by  the  loose  confedera- 
tion of  the  German  nations ;  each  of  which 
had  committed  its  own  interest  to  its  leading 
family,  with  no  adequate  safeguard  against  the 
possible  personal  ambition  or  frivolity  of  its 
accidental  head. 

The  history  of  Europe,  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  antagonism  and  struggle  for  power  of  the 
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Church  and  the  Empire,  therefore  necessarily 
ended  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  inas 
much  as  the  Empire  was  weakened  by  the 
struggle  of  its  several  parts  with  each  other  for 
predominance.  I  turn  from  the  perplexing 
task  of  unravelling  this  web  of  contending 
tyrannies,  to  consider  the  experiment  which 
was  initiated  in  1776  in  our  own  country, 
where  first,  it  seems  to  me,  Christianity  really 
has  organized  Empire,  and  has  shown  that 
Liberty  and  Love  may  have  a  political  organi- 
zation, and  become  a  material  fact,  and  that 
they  were  not  always  to  be  a  disembodied  hope 
crucifiying  all  the  best  human  life  ;  but  were 
to  make  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  Not 
that  this  is  realized  yet  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  possible,  though 
we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  realization  may  be  put  off 
another  cycle,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  doc- 
trine of  State  Sovereignity  which  is  the  an- 
tagonistic principle  to  that  of  Federal  Union. 
I  thiok  that  the  idea  that  made  the  Fed- 
eral Union  was  a  true  Christian  idea.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  their  several 
State  governments,  united  to  form  a  general 
government  which  should  protect  every  citizen 
in  the  rights  and  relations  that  were  common 
to  them  all,  viz.,  the  right  to  worship  God, 
each  in  his  own  way,  neither  hindering  nor 
hindered  by  others  in  this  respect;  the  right 
to  freely  circulate  in  all  the  States,  none  of 
which  was  to  make  any  laws  or  nourish  any  in- 
stitutions that  should  hinder  this  free  commu- 
nion. The  religious  side  of  this  Federal  Con- 
stitution ensured  it  a  free  development,  which 
shall  more  and  more  cherish  the  germs  of 
prosperity  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances of  each  State;  and  more  and  more 
powerfully  repress  whatever  in  each  State  shall 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  the  others  and  of  the 
whole.  The  governmental  officers  were  to  be 
held  for  such  limited  times,  and  the  tenure  of 
office  to  be  so  weak,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
governing  would  be  hardly  an  object  of  personal 
ambition;  and  thus  that  the  energy  of  men 
would  be  turned  into  other  more  benignant  and 
fruitful  social  functions,  and  it  would  be  proved 
that  "  that  country  was  governed  best  that 
was  governed  least." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
only  American  who  conspicuously  acted  on  the 
principle  or  showed  that  he  fully  comprehended 
it.  He  administered  the  government  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  under  the  most,  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  too;  steadily  refusing  to  ex- 
ercise any  powers  but  those  that  were  legiti- 
mately his  during  the  term  of  his  election, 
whether  urged  on  the  one  hand  by  cunning 
and  selfish  politicians,  looking  to  their  own  pri- 
vate interests,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  gener- 
ous philanthropists  who  felt  as  if  a  beneficent 


end  sanctified  even  so  questionable  a  means  as 
arbitrary  power.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  instead  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  educated 
the  people  to  emancipate  them  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  Emancipation's  being  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
destructive  reaction.  It  is  an  immense  fact 
that  such  af  man  as  Lincoln,  whose  instinct  was 
identical  with  the  idea  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution, had  the  conduct  of  the  American  na- 
tion, in  so  formidable  a  crisis. 

Charlemagne's  Christian  empire  therefore  in- 
volved two  errors.  One  was  that  of  commit- 
ting power  to  hereditary  rulers,  who  can  never 
be  sufficiently  checked  by  the  ruled ;  and  the 
other,  that  of  embodying  the  spiritual  interest 
in  a  material  government  which  paust  needs  have 
finite  aims.  There  is  no  more  material  em- 
bodiment of  the  spiritual  interests  of  man  than 
love  such  as  breathed  through  Mr.  Lincoln's 
second  Inaugural ;  the  exercise  of  power  over 
men  should  never  be  made  exciting  to  the  per- 
sonal passions  of  him  who  exercises  it ;  but 
merely  tolerable  to  his  sense  of  duty.  Ou  one 
occasion  during  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that 
when  he  had  ''finished  this  business"  he  ex- 
pected to  "fall  to  pieces;"  and  his  parting 
words  at  Springfield  showed  plainly  that  he 
considered  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential 
power  not  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  so  much  as  a 
duty  to  be  done.  This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which 
our  government  should  ever  be  administered. 
But  how  few  have  looked  on  the  exercise  of 
power  in  this  light !  According  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Alfred  the  Great,  he  so  looked  upon  it, 
and  hence  the  beneficent  influence  his  reign 
still  exerts  over  England,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ent spirit  of  his  successors,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  risen  to  the  height  of  his  idea,  except 
perhaps  Cromwell.  Even  Charlemagne,  Ste- 
phen and  Louis  of  Hungary,  Louis  IX.  of 
France  and  Henry  the  IV.,  made  it  their  first 
object  to  secure  their  own  personal  power  and 
transmit  it  to  their  posterity,  and  second  to  it, 
that  of  benefitting  their  people.  Conrad  of 
Germany  and  the  first  Henry  were  more  person- 
ally disinterested,  but  their  scope  was  much  less 
than  that  of  governing  "  for  the  people  by  the 
people ;"  it  was  only  to  oblige  the  barons  and  kings 
under  them,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  by  vio- 
lent means,  to  govern  their  respective  peoples  in- 
stead of  fighting  each  other.  They  did  not  think 
of  revising  the  plan  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  even 
when  the  Pope  was  Lord  paramount  in  Europe, 
and  made  the  crowned  heads  bow  to  what  they 
called  the  Church,  he  never  did  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  considered  as  rising  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Past  and  ascending  bevond  the 
present  conditions;  because  he  was  only  in 
name  the  spiritual  Power,  and  in  fact  was  a 
temporal  sovereign,  with  temporal  interests,  to 
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i  which  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are 
still  made  secondary.  I  believe  in  a  certain 
union  of  Church  and  State  as  1  do  in  the  union 
of  soul  and  body;  but  the  true  church,  like  the 
soul,  must  be  not  outward  and  temporal,  but  in- 
visible and  spiritual. 

The  plan  of  Providence  is  to  produce  a  union 
of  all  men.  When  that  union  shall  be  brought 
about,  man  will  be  an  Image  of  God,  and  not  be- 
fore. All  arbitrary  government,  all  personal 
aggrandizement  of  one  man  above  another, 
hinders  that  union,  and  it  can  never  be  brought 
about  by  such  means;  as,  among  others,  Charle- 
magne proved,  by  his  failed  experiment.  Hu- 
manity was  created  to  subdue  the  earth  and 
make  it  a  throne.  Its  history  began  by  letting 
the  earth  subdue  man,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
recover  itself  from  this  error,  humanity  has 
been  constantly  tempted  to  regain  its  lost  sov- 
ereignty by  wrong  means,  and  has  accepted  the 
method  of  the  Evil  One,  rather  than  that  of 
Love  divine.  But  the  latter  still  calls  to  Hu- 
manity : — "  Why  wilt  thou  not  come  unto  me 
that  thou  mayest  have  life  Vj 

The  Americans  are  beginning  to  understand 
this  call  of  mercy.  The  method  of  Divine 
Love  is  to  give  to  every  one  the  means  of  pur- 
suing life,  liberty  and  happiness  in  his  own 
way,  so  long  as  it  shall  interfere  with  no  other 
man's  way;  and  the  human  government  which 
shall  be  the  image  of  the  divine  government, 
will  secure  equal  privileges  to  all,  and  give  mo- 
nopolies to  none,  whether  singly  or  in  bodies. 
And  is  not  this  the  creative  principale  of  the 
American  government?  Of  course  this  will 
not  make  a  ':  communion  of  the  just"  at  once, 
because  all  are  not  just,  but  it  will  produce  a 
growing  communion  of  the  just  in  proportion 
as  each  man  keeps  up  an  honest  and  independ- 
ent communication  with  God,  as  the  Father  who 
appoints  to  him  his  business,  by  the  peculiarities 
of  his  organization,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
is  his  only  inalienable  inheritance  and  capi- 
tal, and  always  a  sufficient  oue,  provided  he  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  employ  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  in  the  field  of  nature — material 
and  intellectual, — the  one  being  the  counter- 
part of  the  other.  For  I  believe  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  contains  riches  enough  to  put  into 
full  activity  and  employment  all  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  resources 
enough  to  develop  the  earth's  resources;  and 
that  the  conscience  of  man,  when  it  shall  have 
become  a  universal  conscience,  will  keep  sweet 
and  wholesome  the  reaction  of  the  one  upon  the 
Dther.  Though  hitherto  the  universe  has  seemed, 
generally  speaking,  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
Jcnan,  it  does  not  disturb  my  faith  that  it  is  to  be 
pis  stepping  stone  and  footstool;  and  otherwise 
I  :he  prophetic  promise  of  giving  to  Christ  "  the 
j. uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  inherit- 


ance" is  the  dream  of  a  fond  fanaticism  and 
not  divine  Revelation.  E.  P.  P. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  EREEDMEN 
,  No.  XV. 

Our  Teachers  continue  to  furnish  us  with 
material  for  an  interesting  summary,  and,  if 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  appreciate 
these  extracts  as  much  as  some  of  us  do,  they 
cannot  but  be  amply  repaid  for  the  perusal. 

Mary  A.  Taylor  writes  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  that  stormy  weather  has  in- 
terfered with  the  average  attendance  of  her 
pupils,  and  yet  an  average  of  35  out  of  10  ought 
not  to  be  complained  of.  (An  error  occurred 
in  giving  the  average  last  month.  It  should 
have  been  42  out  of  45.)  She  further  informs, 
"  We  have  a  flourishing  sewing  school,  of  fifty 
of  the  largest  girls.  This  is  a  goodly  number 
to  fix  and  cut  out  for,  but  two  or  three  good 
dressmakers  (colored)  have  volunteered  to  help 
us.  During  the  first  hour  of  evening  school,  I 
teach  the  boys  drawing.  Some  of  them  make 
excellent  attempts,  and  are  deeply  interested." 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  the  same  place,  also 
alludes  to  the  wet  weather  interfering  with  her 
school,  although  she,  too,  had  a  good  "  average  " 
— apd  gives  a  fuller  account  of  their  "  Indus- 
trial School,"  which  has  interested  their  minds 
for  some  time,  but  which  they  have  been  un- 
able to  carry  into  effect  before,  stating  that,"  a 
lady  from  Boston  visited  the  school,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  whole  piece  of  muslin  and 
one  of  calico;  and  so  far,  that  has  helped  us  in 
material,  but  now  we  are  out  and  want  more. 
To  talk  about  these  people  providing  them- 
selves with  new  clothing  until  another  crop 
grows  is  simply  absurd,  for  they  only  have 
a  precarious  living,  [n  regard  to  food,  they 
seem  full  of  hope,  however,  and  are  making  all 
kind  of  exertions  to  procure  land  on  which  to 
plant. 

I  think  in  your  Association  there  may  be 
some  who  feel  a  particular  interest  in  their 
learning  to  sew  ;  if  so,  I  will  promise  their  con- 
tributions shall  be  directed  to  good  account. 
I  think  it  an  important  matter  myself,  and  al- 
though hardly  a  proficient  iu  the  art,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  aid  in  the  enterprise." 

In  reference  to  the  school,  she  says,  11  Since 
visiting  the  Atlanta  schools,  I  have  talked  a 
great  deal  to  my  scholars  about  speaking  in 
school,  and  have  promised  them  when  they 
could  go  through  the  month  without  "  conduct 
marks,"  I  would  report  the  fact  to  you.  One 
class  has  accomplished  the  feat  without  any 
punishment  being  connected  with  failure  to 
comply." 

"  I  have  two  scholars  who  compose  sentences 
correctly,  and  one  who  understands  Fractions 
thoroughly,  aud  ten  ciphering  in  Compound 
Numbers.    These  thirteen  scholars  could  enter 
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any  Grammar  school  in  Philadelphia, — all 
bright  and  thorough  scholars,  as  far  as  they  are 

advanced.* 

Of  the  school  of  Isabel  Lenair,  the  colored 
Teacher,  also  located  at  Charleston,  we  have 
a  very  good  account.  She  has  54  pupils  en 
rolled,  all  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  41 
of  whom  are  reading,  35  write  and  25  in  arith- 
metic. The  reduced  average  attendance  is 
thus  accounted  for:  "The  planting  season 
has  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  families 
have  moved  four,  and  five  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  larger  children  walk  that  distance, 
but  the  little  ones  cannot.  In  some  cases,  the 
children  are  left  in  the  village  with  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  is  too  old  to  work,  while 
the  parents  go  up  country  to  work." 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes,  from  Vienna, 
that  her  school  has  increased,  and  now  num- 
bers forty  pupils,  with  none  in  the  Alphabet — 
24  reading  34  writing,  and  30  in  arithmetic. 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
states  that  her  "  pupils  are  almost  entirely  new 
scholars,  I  think  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
original  ones.  Some  days  I  have  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  present.  Id  stormy  weather  my 
school  is  small,  but,  every  thing  considered,  I 
have  a  very  good  school.  I  have  51  pupils  on 
the  roll,  all  of  whom  spell,  44  read,  and  45 
write/' 

The  letter  from  Sarah  M.  Ely,  at  Lewins- 
ville,  has  been  mislaid,  but  the  report  shows  36 
scholars  on  the  roll — 23  of  whom  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age,  with  only  2  in  the  al- 
phabet. All  are  in  both  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, while  their  progress  and  conduct  are  re- 
corded as  "very  good." 

Francis  E.  Gauze  writes,  from  Herndon, 
"  I  have  had  two  difficulties  to  contend  with 
this  month,  which  have  caused  my  average  at- 
tendence  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  would 
have  been. 

The  first  is,  inclement  weather  and  severe 
colds  ;  the  next,  a  very  poor  stove,  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  school-room  com- 
fortable. (It  may  be  proper  to  say,  she  was 
immediately  authorized  to  purchase  a  stove 
without  delay.) 

My  class  in  history  is  very  interesting  ;  they 
seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  it.  I  think 
our  six  months  expires  about  the  first  of  the 
Fourth  month.  Do  you  propose  closing  the 
schools  at  that  time.  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  to 
have  to  part  with  my  pupils  so  soon." 

Piiilena  Heald  has  been  temporarily  re- 
called from  Falls  Church,  while  the  school- 
room is  made  more  comfortable,  this  being  ap- 
parently the  only  method  of  overcoming  the 

*  In  regard  to  their  admission  "  into  any  Gram- 
mar school  in  Philadaelphia,"  the  compiler  feels  dis- 
posed to  make  a  homely  quotation—"  Doubts  arising 
about  that!" 


procrastination  which  has  been  so  culpably  mam  jfc 
fested  in  this  matter.  In  reference  to  the  prijp 
posed  closing  of  the  school  for  this  purposnp 
she  wrote  us,  "  Ah  !  how  earnestly  I  wish  it  mm 
not  be  long :  very  near  they  are  to  me,  and  trip 
moments  seem  to  lengthen  into  hours  whei 
they  are  detained  from  school,  and  I  feel  sj  8 
though  I  cannot  endure  a  long  delay."  i 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd  writes  from  Woodlawi :  k 
Va.,  "  You  will  observe  that  my  school  is  nc  I 
as  large  as  last  winter.  I  think  the  cause  i]  K 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing1  [it 
especially  for  the  feet.  Scholars  who  cam  I 
last  winter,  but  not  through  the  summer  an*  I 
fall,  were,  without  exception,  when  they  com- 
menced the  present  season,  to  enter  advancec  jH 
classes  :  and  a  better  behaved  set  of  scholars  . 
could  not  wish  fur  in  any  school." 

No  letter  accompanied  the  report  of  De 
borah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs,  but  fron 
the  latter  we  learn  that  the  school  has  in- 
creased  to  38  pupils.  Of  these  21  read,  2£f 
write,  with  one  in  the  alphabet. 

Mary  K.  Perry,  at  Manassas,  states,  "  The 
weather  has  been  very  much  against  us  ;  there 
has  been  snow  nearly  all  the  time,  and  many 
of  the  children  have  over  two  miles  to  walk — - 
some  over  three.  We  have  the  most  intelligent 
colored  people  here  that  I  have  ever  met  withj 
in  this  State  ;  no  thieving  amongst  them  ;  but 
they  need  educating,  as  very  few  of  the  growm 
people  can  read.  I  think  the  school  here  will! 
be  of  more  benefit  than  almost  any  other  place. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer  writes  from  Waterfordj 
Va.,  "  My  school  is  larger  now  than  it  hass 
ever  been,  and  I  think  quite  as  interesting  ass 
ever.  I  have  a  number  of  new  pupils  this: 
month,  most  of  whom  are  men,  who  seem  very? 
anxious  to  learn,  and  appear  to  be  making  thes 
most  of  the  short  time  they  expect  to  have  at tl 
school.  Some  of  the  colored  people  are  quite; 
anxious  to  devise  means  to  support  one,  when) 
the  present  help  is  over,  and  they  will  have  toi 
depend  upon  themselves. 

They  have  appointed  an  evening  to  meet, , 
and  consider  the  subject,  but  I  fear  there  are1 
not  enough  who  are  able  to  do  much  towards 
it.    The  "  minister  "  spoken  of  in  my  last  has  ! 
attended  school  as  regularly  during  the  month  l 
as  his  Pastoral  duties  would  permit  him  to. 
He  has  told  me  something  of  his  history, 
which  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninteresting. 

He  was  a  slave,  belonging  to  a  man  in  one  ; 
of  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  and  became 
free  a  short  time  before  the  war,  and  then  went 
to  Baltimore,  when  the  Baltimore  Conference  ji 
appointed  him  to  this  Circuit.  He  is  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  very  intelligent, 
well  informed  man,  and  quite  eloquent  in  the 
pulpit,  although  he  never  went  to  school  any 
until  now,  and  has  but  little  knowledge  of 
books.    He  is  particularly  anxious  to  improve 
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his  pronunciation,  and  to  learn  something  of 
['Arithmetic  and  Geography,  in  which  he  is 
(making  good  progress;  while  his  application 
i  to  study,  and  general  deportment  as  a  pupil, 
i  is  having  a  good  effect  in  the  school. 
]  Two  weeks  ago  we  organized  a  Temperance 
\  Society  in  school.    We  have  had   but  two 

meetings  since,  and  now  number  fifty-two  mem- 

i  bers.  I  have  always  prohibited  the  use  of  to- 
)  bacco  in  the  school,  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 

ii  Temperance  is  firmly  established,  I  intend  to 
;  try  to  organize  an  anti  tobacco  society ;  but 
(  think  best  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time — so  begin 
c  with  the  greater  evil. 

i  My  sewing-school  class  has  been  very  busy 
t  working  on  the  new  calico  sent  by  the  Associa- 

I  tion  at  Christmas.    I  cut  out  twenty  aprons, 
and  gave  them  out  to  the  girls  to  make  in 

!•  school.  Two  sew  very  neatly,  and  have  some 
n  idea  of  cutting  out  and  fitting  work.  These 
!•  I  appoint  to  assist  me  in  superintending  the 
6  work,  which  pleases  them  very  much.  The 
First-day  school  is  doing  well.  The  packages 
e  of  papers  sent  are  very  acceptable,  and  are 
«  highly  prized  by  the  scholars, 
y  Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  gives 
-  a  good  account  of  her  school.  She  has  64 
it  names  on  the  roll,  of  whom  44  read,  50  write, 
\  40  are  in  arithmetic,  5  in  history  :  while  53 
it  are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  with  only 
a  2  in  the  alphabet.    To  show  with  what  rapidi- 

II  ty  they  get  out  of  this  elementary  branch  of 
e.  education,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  one  month 
(  since  she  had  10  pupils  struggling  with  this 
I  starting  point.  I  was  gratified  with  a  visit 
i  from  Captain  Smith  to  my  school,  a  few  days 
i  since.  He  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the 
j  advancement  of  some  of  my  pupils,  particularly 
j  my  history  and  grammar  classes.  The  same 
i  afternoon  he  had  a  call  from  a  strong  seces- 
ej  siooist,  and  in  conversation  mentioned  the  pro- 
a  gress  of  these  children.    He  acknowledged  he 

0  knew  of  no  white  children  who  had  made  as 
much  progress  in  so  short  a  time.    So  much  for 

:,  the  "  inferior  race  I"    In  taking   a  general 
e  view  of  this  enterprise  she  remarks  : 
:      "  I  think  the   good  work  is  progressing. 
3  Living  as  I  do  in  the  family  of  the  Bureau 

1  Office,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  much 
\  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  affairs  of  the  colored 
,   people  at  large.    I  see  all  the  reports  that  are 

sent  in,  as  every  teacher  of  a  Freedman's 
school  has  to  report  to  Captain  S.  There  are 
nine  schools  now  in  this  (Loudon)  county  for 
Freedmen;  six  of  which  are  taught  by  colored 
Teachers.  According  to  reports  for  the  past 
month,  there  are  358  colored  children  attend- 
ing schools  in  this  county,  and  but  thirteen  of 
that  number  are  in  the  alphabet." 

"  The  colored  people  are  complaining  of  not 
getting  employment  readily  since  the  election. 
I  suppose  "  the  rebels  "  think  that  by  letting 


them  feel  in  this  way  the  weight  of  their  dis- 
pleasure, they  will  secure  their  votes  at  the 
coming  election  ;  but  I  doubt  their  success.  My 
faith  is  still  strong  in  the  Freedmen  ;  they  have 
fought  their  way  thus  far  under  too  many  diffi- 
culties to  falter  and  turn  back  now.  May  the 
Father  above  shield  and  guide  them  through 
this  trying  season'" 

In  closing  these  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
our  teachers,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that 
several  who  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  our 
dear  friend  James  Mott,  expressed  in  feeling 
terms  their  sense  of  the  bereavement  we  have 
experienced. 

The  condition  of  the  thirteen  schools  under 
our  care,  as  exhibited  by  the  reports  for  First 
month,  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  A  total  of 
628  pupils,  529  of  whom  read,  533  write,  390 
are  in  arithmetic,  with  only  seven  in  the  alpha- 
bet, although  500  of  the  entire  number  are  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age  I 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion (and  particularly  so,  as  the  stipulated  pe- 
riod for  which  our  teachers  were  engaged 
will  soon  expire,)  Will  Friends  suffer  these 
schools  to  be  closed  for  want  of  funds  ?  Iu 
other  words,  can  they  suffer  it  and  allow  over 
six  hundred  children,  most  of  whom  it  is  evi- 
dent are  thirsting  for  an  education,  to  be 
turned  adrift,  to  pick  it  up  as  they  best  can, 
as  well  as  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  number- 
less impositions  on  account  of  their  ignorance  ? 
The  liberality  or  otherwise  of  our  Friends  at 
this  particular  crisis  will  determine  the  mat- 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philada.,  Second  mo.  19th;  1868. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  MEETING. 
BY  JOHN  Q.  WHITTIER. 

The  elders  shook  their  hands  at  last, 

Down  seat  by  seat  the  signal  passed. 

To  simple  ways  like  ours  unused, 

Half  solemnized  and  half  amused, 

With  long-drawn  breath  and  sbrng,  my  guest 

His  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

Outside  the  hills  lay  warm  in  sun  ; 

The  cattle  in  the  meadow-run 

Stood  half  leg  deep  ;  a  single  bird 

The  green  repose  above  us  stirred. 

"  What  part  or  lot  have  you,"  he  said, 

"In  these  dull  rights  of  drowsy-head? 

Is  silence  worship? — Seek  it  where 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air, 

Not  in  this  close  and  rude-benched  hall, 

But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall, 

And  all  the  slow,  sleep  waking-hours 

Glide  soundless  over  grass  and  flowers ! 

From  time  and  place  and  form  apart, 

Its  holy  ground  the  human  heart, 

Nor  ritual-bound  nor  templeward 

Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  1 

Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 

His  followers  up  from  other  men  ; 

His  service  liberty  indeed, 

He  built  no  church  he  framed  no  creed ; 
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But  while  the  saintly  Pharrsee 

Made  broader  bis  phylactery, 

As  from  the  synagogue  was  seen 

The  dusty- sandalled  Nazarene 

Through  ripening  cornfields  lead  the  way 

Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 

His  sermons  were  the  healthful  talk 

That  t-horter  made  the  mountain- walk, 

His  wayside  texts  were  flowers  and  birds, 

Where  mngled  with  his  gracious  words 

The  rustle  of  the  tamarii-k-tree 

And  ripple-wash  of  Galilee." 

"  Thy  words  are  well,  0  friend,"  I  said  ; 

"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited 

With  noiseless  slide  of  stone  to  stone, 

The  mystic  Church  of  God  has  grown. 

Invisible  and  silent  stands 

The  temple  never  made  with  hands, 

Unheard  the  voices  still  and  small 

Or  its  unseen  confessional. 

He  needs  no  special  place  of  prayer 

Whose  hearing  ear  is  everywhere; 

He  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 

That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise. 

Roofed  Karnak's  hall  of  gods,  and  laid 

The  plinths  of  Philee's  colonnade. 

Still  less  He  owns  the  selfish  good 

And  sickly  growth  the  solitude, — 

The  worthless  grace  that  out  of  sight, 

Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite; 

Dissevered  from  the  suffering  whole, 

Love  hath  no  power  to  save  a  soul. 

Not  out  of  Self,  the  origin 

And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin, 

The  living  waters  spring  and  flow, 

The  trees  with  leaves  of  healing  grow, 

Dream  not,  0  friend,  because  I  seek 

This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 

I  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 

Than  breezy  hill  or  sea- sung  shore; 

But  here,  in  its  accustomed  place, 

I  look  on  memory's  dearest  face  ; 

The  blind  by-sitter  guesseth  Dot 

What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot; 

No  ej  e  save  mine  alone  can  see 

The  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me! 

And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin, 

In  doubt  and  weakness,  want  and  sin, 

I  bow  my  head,  my  heart  I  bare 

As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 

And  strive  (too  oft,  alas  !  in  vain) 

The  rest  of  simple  trust  to  gain  ; 

Fold  fancy's  restless  wings,  and  lay 

The  idols  of  my  heart  away. 

Welcome  the  silence  all  unbrokeD, 

Nor  less  the  words  of  fitness  spoken, — 

Such  golden  words  as  hers  for  whom 

Our  autumn  flowers  have  just  made  room; 

Whose  hopeful  utterauce  through  and  through 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  blew  ; 

Who  loved  not  less  the  earth  that  light 

Fell  on  it  from  the  heavens  in  sight, 

But  saw  in  all  fair  forms  more  fair 

The  Eternal  beauty  mirrored  there, 

Whose  eighty  years  but  added  grace 

And  saintlier  meaning  to  her  face, — 

The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 

Glad  tidings  from  the  hills  of  day, 

While  all  our  hearts  went  forth  to  meet 

The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet ; 

I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 

To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death, 

No  altar  candle-lit  by  day, 

No  ornate  wordsmans  rhetoric-play, 


No  cool  philosopher  to  teach 

His  blaud  audacities  of  speech 

To  double>tasked  idolators 

Themselves  their  gods  and  worshippers, 

No  pulpit  beat  by  ruthless  fist 

Of  loud-asserting  dogmatist, 

Who  borrowsfor  the  hand  of  love 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught, 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought; 

I  reverence  old-time  faith  and  men, 

But  God  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 

His  force  of  love  is  still  unspent, 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent ; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds  : 

The  manna  gathered  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay  ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  unknown 

Question  us  now  from  star  and  stone; 

Too  little  or  too  much  we  know, 

And  sight  is  swift  and  faith  is  slow; 

The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 

With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe.  * 

We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the  bells 

Call  to  a  thousand  oracles, 

But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 

Is  stronger  than  our  dazzled  sight  ; 

The  letters  of  the  sacred  Book 

Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  look  ; 

Still  struggles  in  the  Age's  breast 

With  deepening  agony  of  quest 

The  old  entreaty  :  '  Art  thou  He, 

Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  to  be  V 

God  should  be  most  where  man  is  least ; 

So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  form  or  creed 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need. — 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet, — 

I  turn  my  heil-unsummoned  feet ; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, 

I  tread  upon  my  lettered  pride, 

And  lowest-seated,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity; 

Confess  the  universal  want, 

And  share  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own, 

The  soul  is  lost  that's  saved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 

Of  old  the  fire-tongued  miracle, 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Heart  answers  heart ;  in  one  desire 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire; 

'  Where  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  '  I  there  will  be  !' 

So  sometimes  comes  to  soul  and  sense 
The  feeling  which  is  evidence 
That  very  near  about  us  lies 
The  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 
Impinges  on  this  world  of  ours. 
The  low  and  dark  horizon  lifts, 
To  light  the  scenic  terror  shifts  ; 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 
Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer; — 
That  all  our  sorrow,  pain  and  doubt, 
A  great  compassion  clasps  about, 
And  law  and  goodness,  love  and  force, 
Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 
Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task, 
The  beggar  Self  forgets  to  ask  ; 
With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands, 
The  passive  soul  in  waiting  stands 
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To  feel,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew, 

Tbe  One  true  life  its  own  renew. 

So,  to  the  calmly-gathered  thought 

The  innermost  of  truth  is  taught, 

The  mystery  understood, 

That  love  of  God  is  love  of  good  ; 

That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, — 

Salvation  from  our  selfishness; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Day  are  given 

For  man,  not  God, — for  earth,  not  heaven, — 

The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends, 

Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends  ; 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar 

The  king  of  some  remoter  star, 

Listening,  at  times,  with  flattered  ear 

To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 

But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind, 

The  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind, 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 

Life  of  our  life,  he  lives  to-day." 

 — •  

THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 
(Continued  from  page  798.) 

At  Crested  Peak  the  rugged  precipice 
towers  above  you  a  thousand  feet,  with  its 
shattered  sides  looking  dreadfully  as  if  they 
wanted  to  drop  an  immense  fragment  of  rock  on 
your  head.  The  engineers  were  fain  to  tie 
themselves  with  ropes  as  they  surveyed  along 
here.  When  the  Chinese  were  brought  to 
begin  the  excavation,  it  is  said  the  Celestials 
mildly  remonstrated.  They  would  not  object 
to  anything  reasonable,  but  a  thousand  feet  of 
precipice  below  them,  with  a  thousand  more 
above  them,  and  hanging  on  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth,  was  a  heroism  of  labor  to  which 
they  did  not  aspire.  They  were  encouraged, 
however,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  as  the 
nitro-glycerine  hurled  the  gnarled  rocks  down 
the  mountain  and  far  into  the  .valley,  Chinese 
courage  rose  again  to  its  maximum. 

In  winter,  however,  work  here  is  simply  im- 
possible.   Avalanches  accumulate  on  crested 
peak,  and  breaking  away,  no  one  knows  when 
come  crashing  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
wagon  road,  which  in  summer  winds  along  just 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  betakes  itself  in 
winter  to  a  respectful  distance.    Twenty-two  in 
all  of  the  railroad  workmen  were  lost  last  winter 
from  this  cause.    One  of  the  contractors,  who 
had  taken  a  retaining  wall  to  build  along  this 
steep  mountain  side,  concluded  to  work  at  it 
under  the  snow.    Ele  actually  dug  a  tunnel 
through  the  snow,  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  and 
worked  at  masonry  there  in  the  cosiest  manner 
imaginable.    The  accumulation  of  drifted  snow 
above  him  was  somewhere  from  forty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  it  was  packed  so  closely  that  a 
pick  was  found  convenient  in  making  his  tun- 
nel.   No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  that 
Siberian  retreat,  but  some  of  the  masons  met 
with  their  death  from  incautiously  exposing 
themselves  in  their  house  by  the  roadside  to  an 
avalanche  about  to  fall.     Fifteen  were  buried 
and  so  caught  between  the  timbers  of  the  buil 
ding  that;  though  only  a  few  were  killed,  three 


only  were  able  to  get  out  of  their  "  bunks,"  and 
try  to  dig  their  way  out.  These  were  found  by 
a  rescuing  party,  and  the  others  also  were  saved. 

You  will  listen  to  such  stories  as  this,  as  I 
did,  with  some  astonishment,  on  the  first  of 
November.   You  will  recall  your  wonder  as  you 
came  up,  why  these  are  called  the  "  Snowy 
Mountains/'  when  there  is  "no  snow  on  them 
worth  mentioning.    But  if  you  go  down  along 
the  wagon  road,  which  is  now  deep-rutted  and 
dusty  (though  sprinkled  every  day)  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  business  done  upon  it  in 
double  wagons  and  ten  to  fourteen  mule  teams, 
you  will  notice  along  the  sides  of  the  road 
poles  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  pieces  of 
board  nailed  on  the  top.    These  are  guide 
poles  when  the  snow  falling  to  the  depth  of  ten 
to  twenty  feet  has  obliterated  ordinary  land- 
marks.   At  such  times  as  this  the  Sierras  are 
in  their  glory.    Viewed  from  a  distance,  their 
snowy  sides  and  sharp  summiis  glitter  in  the 
sunlight,  and  by  night  have  a  strangely  sad  and 
solemn  look.    Life  in  the  Sierras  at  such  a 
time,  however,  is  a  serious  affair.    Still  the  en- 
ergy of  man  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  however,  that 
the  temperature  here  in  the  daytime  is  mild  r 
and  more  equable  than  in  New  York.  Rarely 
in  the  daytime  does  the  thermometer  sink 
below  zero.  Just  now  I  find  the  sun  is  hot 
enough  to  blister  a  skin  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
posure. The  average  temperature  at  the  sum- 
mit in  winter  £urin^the  day  is  considerably 


above  zero,  arid  during  storms  it  rises  to  32° 
above  zero.  It  is  colder,  in  fact,  down  in  the 
canons,  where  there  is  less  sunshine  and  less 
moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
snows,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  dis- 
agreeable blankets :  the  thicker  they  are  the 
more  objectionable.  To  guard  against  obstruc- 
tion from  this  cause  the  railroad  in  exposed 
places  is  covered  with  sheds,  Probably  the 
whole  road  between  what  is  called  the  "  snow 
lines"  on  either  side  will  be  thus  protected,  and 
the  traveller  over  the  Sierras  will  pass  through 
pretty  much  a  perpetual  tunnel. 

The  business  of  tunneling,  to  which  engin- 
eers usually  object,  is,  on  this  line,  one  of  the 
luxuries.  That  can  be  carried  on  summer  and 
wiuter  when  nothing  else  can  be  done.  Hence, 
instead  of  running  over  the  summit,  as  might 
have  been  done  (though  with  a  worse  location 
beyond),  the  engineers  started  a  down  grade 
several  hundred  feet  backhand  run  down 
through  a  tunnel  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  long.  The  road  is  scarcely 
out  of  this  before  it  enters  another  one  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  then  another  and  another, 
till  within  two  miles  it  has  treated  itself  to 
seven  tunnels  in  rapid  succession,  having  a 
total  length  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet. 
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Summit  Tunnel  is  No.  6;  and  we  walked 
down  through  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
Tunnel  No.  13  is  where  the  uose  of  the  prom- 
ontory looking  out  on  Donner  Lake  is  pierced. 
Tunuel  No.  12  behaved  badly,  the  middle  of 
it  caving  in  and  making  a  timber  casing 
necessary.  Tunnel  No.  11  was  still  worse,  and 
required  casing  all  through.  The  material  is 
so  loose  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  run  a  small 
"heading,"  supported  by  timbers;  then  to 
work  down  on  each  side,  and  put  in  temporary 
shores,  till  the  core  is  taken  out,  when  the 
permanent  timber  arch  is  put  in,  and  carefully 
filled  over.  A  hundred  feet  or  so  of  this  core 
remained  in  when  we  came  along,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  clamber  over  it  by  the  light  of  tal- 
low dips.  Where  the  Judge  and  S.  could  go, 
I  was  sure  there  would  be  a  hole  left  big 
enough  for  me;  so  I  followed  in  their  trail. 
The  workman  crouched  aside  as  we  passed  in 
attitudes  necessarily  respectful,  from  the  limited 
accommodations  afforded  there  for  the  human 
form  divine. 

(To  be  continued.) 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
A*l  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


•       STICKING  TO  YOUR  PROFESSION. 

You  have  probably  just  chosen  your  profes- 
sion, or  are  about  to  make  the  choice.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discos  thjjj, ^subject  with 
you.  The  one  duty  whtch  I  do  urge  upon  you, 
in  connection  with  it,  is,  stick  to  your  choice 
when  made.  I  do  not  say,  stick  to  it,  right  or 
wrong;  but  having  begun  on  any  course  of 
action,  let  it  not  be  an  even  weight  of  argu- 
ment against  it,  which  shall  lead  you  to  aban- 
don it.  Do  not  give  up  what  you  have  delib- 
erately chosen,  unless  the  arguments  for  re- 
ceding are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  for 
going  on.  To  change  from  one  profession  or 
business  to  another,  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
throw  away  all  the  progress  you  have  made  in 
the  one  already  begun.  It  is  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  course  for  a  fresh  start. 
The  different  professions  in  this  respect  are  not 
so  much  parallel  tracks,  where  you  can  be 
switched  from  one  into  another,  without  loss  of 
progress,  but  rather  tracks  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre.  To  pass  from  one  to  another,  you 
must  in  each  case  go  back  to  the  original  station. 
You  must  be^in^  your  career  anew.  The  com- 
parison of  course  cannot  be  applied  with  rigor. 
In  many  particulars  it  is  not  true,  yet  it 
has  substantial  truth.  The  man  who  is  tinker- 
ing away,  first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another, 
rarely  succeeds.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tilings  that  he  should  succeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man's  choice  of  a  profession  must  be 
very  bad  indeed,  if  patient,  persistent,  tenacious 


continuance  therein  do  not  crown  him  with  suc- 
cess.— Prof.  Hartfs  H  Mistakes  of  Educatedi 
men." 
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A  letter  from  Niagara  Falls  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  low 
water  at  the  Falls  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  strong  easterly  gale  sent  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  westward,  leaving  the  Niagara  river  and  its 
tributaries  lower  than  it  was  ever  known  before. 
Buffalo  Creek  was  so  low  that  all  the  vessels  in  it 
were  grounded,  and  Niagara  Falls  was  a  rivulet  com- 
pared with  its  native  grandeur.  The  bed  of  the 
American  branch  was  so  denuded  that  you  could 
travel  in  its  rocky  bed  without  wetting  your  feet, 
and  mysteries  that  were  never  before  revealed  came 
to  light  on  that  day.  Rocks  that  heretofore  were 
invisible  appeared  in  their  full-grown  deformity 
upon  the  surface,  and  great  was  the  consternation 
among  the  finny  tribes.  The  Three  Sisters  were  ac- 
cesssible  to  footpassengers,and  many  traversed  where 
human  foot  had  never  trod,  with  perfect  impunity 
and  dry  feet.  Below  the  falls  was  the  wonder  of 
wonders.  The  water  was  full  twenty  feet  lower 
than  usual,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  gazed  in  won- 
der at  the  grand  transformation.  Near  Suspension 
Bridge,  the  celebrated  rock  at  Witmer's  mill,  upon 
which  a  drowning  man  caught  and  was  rescued 
several  years  ago,  which  barely  projects  its  head 
above  the  water,  was  laid  bare  twenty  feet  above 
the  surface."—  Buffalo  Courier. 

In  Switzerland,  at  Neufchatel,  there  is  an  ob- 
servatory organized  on  an  extensive  scale  and  pro- 
vided with  the  very  finest  instruments.  Besides 
purely  scienti6c  results,  it  renders  immense  service 
to  chronometer  makers,  by  enabling  them  to  produce 
watches  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  perfect. 
This  is  important  to  the  branch  of  industry  in  ques- 
tion, which  can  only  exist  by  constant  improvement. 
Prizes  are  given  to  makers  whose  watches  approach 
as  nearly  as  pos&ible  to  perfection.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  wonderful  precision  that  has  been  obtained 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  a  marine  chronometer 
lately  tested  gave  the  mean  variations  from  day  to 
day,  in  two  months'  trial,  se(c.  0.164.  Common 
watches  become  more  perfect  every  year.  In  sixty- 
seven  watches  tested  since  1866  the  mean  variation 
was  only  three-quarters  of  a  second  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  1862,  the  mean  variation  was  sec.  1.61; 
1863,  1.28  ;  1864,  1.27  ;  1865,  0  88  ;  1866,  0.84.  On 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  chionometers  ob- 
served in  1866  the  mean  variation  was  less  than 
half  a  second.  These  practical  results  show  the 
importance  of  suck  observatories  as  that  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 

Thr  underground  railway  of  London,  during  the 
five  years  of  its  existence,  has  carried  eighty  mil- 
lions of  passengers,  at  an  average  speed  of  sixteen 
miles  per  hour,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
Twenty-one  millions  of  passengers  were  carried  in 
1866,  and  twenty- three  millions  in  1867.  About  3000 
trains  run  over  it  per  week,  running  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  every  five  minutes. 

A  new  sect  terming  themselves  "Non-fighting 
Men"  have  appeared  among  the  sailors  of  the 
British  navy.  Some  of  the  ten  years'  men  of  this 
sect,  on  claiming  their  discharge,  were  aaked  why 
they  wished  to  leave  the  service,  and  replied,  "  For 
the  love  of  the  Lord  and  liberty."  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  non-fighting  men  in  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  at  the  present  time. 
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From  "Peuns  and  Peningtons." 
THOMAS  ELL  WOOD  IN  PRISON. 
(Continued  from  page  804.) 

"  On  the  Seventh  day  he  went  down  again 
as  usual  to  Chalfant ;  and  in  discourse  gave  an 
account  of  ray  imprisonment.  Whereupon,  on 
his  return  the  Second  day  following,  my  affec- 
tionate friend  Mary  Peningtou  sent  me  forty 
shillings,  which  he  soon  after  brought  me. 
Not  many  days  after  this  I  received  twenty 
shillings  from  my  father,  who,  understanding  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Bridewell,  sent  me  this 
money  to  support  me  there.  Now  was  my 
pocket,  from  the  lowest  ebb,  risen  to  a  full 
tide.  I  was  at  the  brink  of  want,  next  door  to 
nothing,  yet  my  confidence  did  not  fail  nor  my 
faith  stagger;  and  on  a  sudden  came  plentiful 
supplies,  shower  upon  shower,  so  that  I  abound- 
ed ;  yet  in  humility  could  say.  '  This  is  the 
Lord's  doings.'  And  without  defrauding  eny 
of  the  instruments  of  the  acknowledgments  due 
unto  them,  mine  eye  looked  over  and  beyond 
them  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  whom  I  saw  was 
the  author  thereof,  and  with  thankful  heart  I 
returned  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  Him. 
And  this  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me  I  thus 
record,  to  the  end  that  all  into  whose  hands 
this  may  come  may  be  encouraged  to  trust  in 
Him  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and 
who  is  indeed  a  (Jod  near  at  hand  to  help  in 
the  needful  time.  Now  I  durst  venture  myself 
into  the  club  to  which  I  had  been  invited, 
and  accordingly  (having  by  this  time  gained 
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acquaintance  with  them)  took  an  opportunity 
to  cast  myself  among  them  ;  and  thenceforward, 
so  long  as  we  continued  prisoners  together  I 
was  one  of  their  mess. 

"  The  chief  thing  I  now  wanted  was  employ- 
ment, which  scarcely  any  wanted  but  myself, 
for  the  rest  of  ray  company  were  generally 
tradesmen,  and  of  such  trades  as  could  set 
themselves  to  work  there.  Of  these,  divers 
were  tailors — some  masters,  some  journeymen 
— and  with  these  I  most  inclined  to  settle. 
But  because  I  was  too  much  a  novice  in  their 
art  to  be  trusted  with  any  of  their  work,  I  got 
work  from  a  hosier  in  Cheapside;  which  was  to 
make  night-waistcoats  of  red  and  yellow  flannel, 
for  women  and  children.  And  with  this  I  enter- 
ed myself  among  the  tailors,  sitting  cross-legged 
as  they  did  ;  and  so  spent  those  leisure  hours 
with  innocency  and  pleasure,  which  want  of 
business  would  have  made  tedious." 

Thus  circumstanced,  these  prisoners  were 
continued  in  Bridewell  for  two  months,  without 
being  brought  before  any  magistrate  to  have 
accusation  made  against  them.  And  when  at 
last  they  were  brought  up,  it  seemed  merely  to 
have  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
tendered.  The  prisoners  complained  of  the 
illegality  of  their  imprisonment,  and  desired  to 
know  what  they  had  lain  so  long  in  prison  for. 
To  this  the  Recorder  replied,  "If  you  think 
you  have  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  you 
have  your  remedy  at  law,  and  may  take  it  if 
you  think  it  worth  your  while.    The  courfe 
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may  send  for  any  man  out  of  the  street,  and 
tender  him  the  oath  ;  so  we  take  no  notice  of 
how  you  came  hither,  but,  finding  you  here, 
we  tender  you  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  if 
you  refuse  to  take  we  shall  commit  you,  and  at 
length  premuuire  you."  Accordingly,  as  each 
of  the  Friends  was  brought  up,  and  declined  to 
take  the  oaths,  he  was  set  aside  and  another 
called.  The  final  process  of  declaring  them 
outlaws,  lo  be  imprisoned  for  life,  was  left  for 
a  future  occasion.  When  all  were  gone  over, 
instead  of  being  sent  back  to  Bridewell,  they 
were  committed  to  Newgate,  where  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  I  shall  leave  Thomas 
Ellwood  to  narrate.  His  description  brings 
strikingly  before  us  the  crowded  state  of  the 
London  prisons,  showing  the  recklessness  of 
that  spirit  of  religious  persecution  which  filled 
them.  No  marvel  that,  eventually,  at  its  cul- 
mination, plague  and  pestilence  swept  over  the 
city.    He  says  : — 

"  When  we  came  to  Newgate  we  found  that 
side  of  the  prison  very  full  of  Friends,  who 
were  prisoners  there  before  us ;  as  indeed  were 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  prison,  and  most  of 
the  other  prisons  about  the  town  ;  and  our  ad- 
dition caused  a  still  greater  throng  on  that  side 
of  Newgate.  We  had  the  liberty  of  the  hall, 
which  is  on  the  first  story  over  the  gate,  and 
which  in  the  davtime  is  common  to  all  the  prison- 
ers on  that  side,  felons  as  well  as  others.  But  in 
the  night  we  all  lodged  in  one  room,  which 
was  large  and  round,  having  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  great  pillar  of  oaken  timber,  which  bore  up 
the  chapel  that  is  over  it.  To  this  pillar  we 
fastened  our  hammocks  at  one  end,  and  to  the 
opposite  wall  on  the  other  end,  quite  round  the 
loom,  in  three  stories  one  over  the  other;  so 
that  they  who  lay  in  the  upper  and  middle  row 
of  hammocks  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  first, 
because  they  were  to  climb  up  to  the  higher 
by  getting  into  the  lower  ones.  And  under 
the  lower  range  of  hammocks,  by  the  wall 
sides,  were  laid  beds  upon  the  floor,  in  which 
the  sick  and  weak  prisoners  lay.  There  were 
many  sick  and  some  very  weak,  and  though  we 
were  not  long  there,  one  of  our  fellow- prisoners 
died. 

"The  body  of  the  deceased,  being  laid  out 
and  put  in  a  coffin,  was  set  in  a  room  called 
1  The  Lodge,'  that  the  coroner  might  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  manner  of 
their  doing  it  is  this.  As  soon  as  the  coroner 
is  come,  the  turnkeys  run  into  the  street  under 
the  gate,  and  seize  upon  every  man  that  passes 
till  they  have  got  enough  to  make  up  the 
coroner's  inquest.  It  so  happened  at  this 
time,  that  they  lighted  on  an  ancient  man,  a 
grave  citizen,  who  was  trudging  through  the 
gate  in  great  haste,  and  him  they  laid  hold  on, 
telling  him  he  must  come  in  and  serve  upon 
the  inquest.    He  pleaded  hard,  begged  and 


besought  them  to  let  him  go,  assuring  them  he  J" 
was  going  on  very  urgent  business.  But  they  ^ 
were  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  When  they  had  i' 
^ot  their  complement,  and  were  shut  in  together,  aii 
the  others  said  to  this  ancient  man,  '  Come,  f 
father,  you  are  the  oldest  among  us;  you  shall  |» 
be  our  foreman.'  When  the  coroner  had  j  I1 
sworn  the  jury,  the  coffin  was  uncovered,  that  oi 
they  might  look  upon  the  body.  But  the  old  p1 
man  said*  to  them,  '  To  what  purpose  do  you  % 
show  us  a  dead  body  here  ?  You  would  not  0 
have  us  think  that  this  man  died  in  this  room  !  sc 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  how  this  man  f 
came  by  his  death,  unless  we  see  the  place  f 
where  he  died,  and  where  he  hath  been  kept  1 
prisoner  before  he  died  ?  How  know  we  but  f< 
that  the  incommodiousness  of  the  place  wherein  j 
he  was  kept  may  have  occasioned  his  death  ? 
Therefore  show  us  the  place  wherein  this  man  a 
died.'  J 

This  much  displeased  the  keepers,  and  they  a 
began  to  banter  the  old  man,  thinking  to  beat  1 
him  off  it.  But  he  stood  up  tightly  to  them  : 
'  Come,  come,'  said  he,  'though  you  made  a  o 
fool  of  me  in  bringing  me  hither,  ye  shall  not  ,o 
find  me  a  child  now  I  am  here.  Mistake  not;  t 
for  I  understand  my  place  and  your  duty;  and  f 
I  require  you  to  conduct  me  and  my  brethren  t 
to  the  place  where  this  man  died.  Refuse  it  at  \ 
your  peril !'  They  now  wished  they  had  let  { 
the  old  man  go  about  his  business,  rather  than  1 
by  troubling  him  have  brought  this  trouble  on  i 
themselves.  But  when  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution,  the  coroner  told  them  they  mu9t  I 
show  him  the  place.  ( 

"  It  was  evening  when  they  began,  and  by  i 
this  time  it  was  bed-time  with  us,  so  that  we  I 
had  taken  down  our  hammocks,  which  in  the  j 
day  hung  by  the  walls,  and  had  made  them  1 
ready  to  go  into  and  were  undressing,  when  on 
a  sudden  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  tongues  and  ! 
trampling  of  feet  coming  towards  us.    By  and 
by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  opening  our  door,  said  : 
'Hold!   hold!  do  not  undress;  here  is  the 
coroner's  inquest  coming  to  see  you.'    As  soou 
as  they  were  come  to  the  door  (for  within  it 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  to  come)  the 
foreman  who  led  them,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
said*:  'Lord  bless  me,  what  a  sight  is  here!  I 
did  not  think  there  had  been  so  much  cruelty 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  use  Englishmen 
in  this  manner  !    We  need  not  now  question/ 
said  he  to  the  rest  of  the  jury,  '  how  this  man 
came  by  his  death  ;  we  may  rather  wonder  that 
they  are  not  all  dead,  for  this  place  is  enough 
to  breed  an  infection  among  them.  Weil,' 
added  he,  '  if  it  please  God  to  lengthen  my  life 
till  to-morrow,  I  will  find  means  to  let  the 
King  know  how  his  subjects  are  dealt  with 
here/ 

"  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  cannot  tell; 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  he  applied  himself  to  the 
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mayor  or  the  sheriffs  of  London ;  for  the  next 
day  one  of  the  sheriffs,  called  Sir  William 
Turner,  a  woollen  draper  in  Paul's-yard,  came, 
and  ordering  the  porter  of  Bridewell  to  attend 
him  to  Newgate,  sent  up  a  turnkey  amongst  us, 
to  bid  all  the  Bridewell  prisoners  come  down  to 


hi 


for  they  knew  us  not,  but  we  knew  our 


own  company.    Being  come  before  him  in  the 
press-yard,  he  looked  kindly  on  us,  and  spake 
courteously  to  us.    '  Gentlemen/  said  he,  ' 1 
understand  the  prison  is  very  full,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it.    I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
release  you  and  the  rest  of  your  friends  who 
are  in  it.    But,  since  I  cannot  do  that,  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  you.    And  there- 
fore I  am  here  to  inquire  how  it  is.    I  would 
now  have  all  you  who  came  from  Bridewell 
return  thither  again,  which  will  give  better 
accommodation  to  you;  and  your  removal  will  i 
give  more  room  to  those  that  are  left  behind ;  I 
and  here  is  your  old  keeper,  the  porter  of. 
Bridewell,  to  attend  you  thither/ 

u  The  sheriff  bidding  us  farewell,  the  porter 
of  Bridewell  came  and  told  us  we  knew  j 
our  way  to  Bridewell  without  him,  and  he 
Would  trust  us;  therefore  he  would  not  stay  norj 
go  with  us,  but  left  us  to  take  our  own  time,  so 
that  we  were  in  before  bed-time.  Then  went 
we  up  again  to  our  friends  in  Newgate,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  what  had  passed  ;  and 
having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  them,  we  made 
up  our  packs  to  be  gone. 

"  We  walked  two  and  two  abreast,  through  j 
the  Old  Bailey  into  Fleet-street,  and  so  to 
Old  Bridewell.  It  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  streets  pretty  full  of  people,  j 
both  the  shop-keepers  at  their  doors  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  way  would  s  op  us,  and  ask 
what  we  were,  and  whither  we  were  going. 
When  we  told  them  we  were  prisoners  going 
from  one  prison  to  another,  from  Newgate  to  . 
Bridewell,  '  What  !'    said  they  ;   '  without  a 
keeper  V    1  No/  said  we,  '  for  our  word  which 
we  have  given  is  our  keeper.''  " 

This  was  indeed  a  welcome  change  to  the 
Bridewell  prisoners,  though  in  connection  with 
it  Thomas  Ellwood  felc  deep  sorrow  in  leaving 
behind  in  Newgate  some  of  his  very  dear  friends, 
especially  Edward  Burrough,  who,  though  a 
young  able  man  when  sent  there,  in  a  few 
weeks  from  this  time  fell  a  victim  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Just  a 
few  days  before  his  death  the  Bridewell  prison- 
ers were  liberated,  without  any  further  exam- 
ination or  explanation  ;  the  probable  inference 
being  that  the  King  had  interfered  on  having 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the  earnest 
appeal  of  Margaret  Fell.  Her  letter  to  the 
King  at  this  juncture,  and  her  allusion  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Quaker  prisoners,  will  be 
found  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  The  Fells  of 
Siuarthmoor    Hall.     Before  many  weeks  of 


1663  had  passed,  all  the  prison  doors  of  the 
metropolis  were  opened,  and  the  Quaker  pris- 
oners suffered  to  return  home.  But  the  respite 
was  only  a  short  one;  their  enemies  found 
means  of  again  assailing  them,  and  giving  the 
King  to  understand  that  the  city  authorities 
and  episcopal  clergy  would  not  put  up  with  his 
interference  in  connection  with  the  metropoli- 
tan prisons  and  their  inmates.  Till  the  plague 
came  with  all  its  horrors,  the  King  never  again 
interfered;  but  then  at  last,  when  pestilence 
had  overspread  the  city,  he  authoritatively  de- 
clared, probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  court 
physicians,  that  no  more  Quakers  should  be 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  jails. 

I  must  allow  Thomas  Ellwood  to  finish  his 
personal  history  for  1662  in  his  own  words. 
He  says,  u  Being  now  at  liberty,  I  visited  my 
friends  that  were  still  in  prison,  and  particularly 
I  visited  my  friend  and  benefactor  William 
Peuington,  at  his  house;  and  then  went  to 
wait  upon  my  master  Milton  ;  with  whom  I 
could  not  yet  propose  to  enter  upon  my  inter- 
mitted studies,  until  I  had  been  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, to  visit  my  worthy  friends  Isaac 
Peniugton  and  his  wife,  with  other  Friend*  in 
that  country.  Thither  therefore  I  betook 
myself,  and  the  weather  being  frosty,  and  the 
ways  by  that  means  clean  and  good,  I  walked 
it  through  in  a  day,  and  was  received  by  my 
friends  with  such  demonstrations  of  kindness  as 
made  my  journey  every  way  pleasant  to  me. 

"  I  had  intended  only  a  visit  hither,  and 
therefore  purposed,  after  I  had  staid  a  few  days, 
to  return  to  my  lodging  and  former  course  in 
London;  but  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise. 
Isaac  Penington  had  at  that  time  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  ail  then  very  young;  of  whom 
the  eldest  son,  John  Penington,  and  the  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Wharley,  are  yet 
living  while  I  write  this.  And  being  himself 
both  skilful  and  curious  in  pronunciation,  their 
father  was  very  desirous  to  have  them  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
tongue ;  to  which  end  he  had  sent  for  a  man  out 
of  LaLCashire,  whom  he  had  heard  of,  and  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate,  English 
teacher  that  ever  1  met  with  or  have  heard  of. 
His  name  was  Richard  Bradley.  But  as  he 
pretended  no  higher  than  the  English  tongue, 
and  had  led  them  to  the  highest  improvement 
they  were  capable  of  in  that,  he  had  taken  his 
leave  of  them,  and  gone  to  London  to  teach  an 
English  school  ot  Friends'  children  there. 
This  put  my  friend  to  a  fresh  strait.  He  had 
sought  for  a  new  teacher  to  instruct  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Larin  tongue,  but  had  not  yet 
found  one.  Wherefore,  one  evening,  as  we 
sat  together  by  the  fire  in  his  bsdchamber,  he 
asked  me,  his  wife  being  by,  if  I  would  be  so 
kind  to  him  as  to  stay  a  While  till  he  could 
hear  of  such  an  one  as  he  aimad  at,  and  in  the 
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meantime  enter  his  children  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin. 

"  This  question  was  not  more  unexpected 
than  surprising  to  me;  the  more  because  it 
seemed  directly  to  thwart  my  former  purpose  of 
endeavoring  further  to  improve  myself  by 
following  my  studies  with  my  master  Milton. 
But  the  sense  I  had  of  the  manifold  obligations 
I  lav  under  to  these  worthy  friends  of  mine 
shut'  out  all  reasoning,  and  disposed  my  mind 
to  an  absolute  resignation  to  their  desire,  that  I 
might  testify  my  gratitude,  by  a  willingness  to 
do  them  any  friendly  service  I  was  capable  of. 
And  though  I  questioned  my  ability  to  carry 
on  the  work  to  its  due  height,  yet  as  only  an 
initiation  was  proposed,  I  consented;  and  left 
not  that  position  till  I  married,  which  was  in 
the  year  1669,  near  seven  years  from  the  time 
I  came  thither.  During  which  period,  having 
the  use  of  my  friend's  books  as  well  as  of  my 
own,  I  spent  much  of  my  leisure  hours  in 
reading,  and  not  without  improvement  to  my 
private  studies;  which,  with  the  good  success 
of  my  labors  bestowed  on  the  children,  and  the 
agreeable  conversation  which  I  found  in  the 
family,  rendered  my  undertaking  the  more 
satisfactory. 

"  But  alas !  not  many  days  had  I  been 
there,  ere  we  were  almost  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  for  the  unexpected  loss  of  Edward 
Burrough,  who  was  justly  very  dear  to  us  all. 
This  not  only  good,  but  great  good  man,  by  a 
long,  and  close,  and  cruel  confinement  in  New- 
gate, was  taken  away  by  sudden  death,  to  the 
unutterable  grief  of  very  many,  and  the 
unspeakable  loss  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
general." 

Thomas  Ellwood  gave  expression  to  his  sor- 
row in  sundry  verses  on  the  death  of  his  vene- 
rated friend,  one  of  which  was  an  acrostic, 
Ellwood  s  Lament  for  his  endeared  Edward 
.Burrour/h,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  author's  autobiography. 

A  religious  education  does  not  consist  in 
teaching  children  those  abstract  opinions  and 
speculations  which  have  given  rise  to  unprofit- 
able disputations,  nor  in  directing  them  to 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  which  man  has 
set  up  for  a  standard  of  religion,  because  such 
a  course  is  calculated  to  darken  the  spiritual 
understanding  and  oppose  the  full  development 
of  the  spiritual  nature  which  Christianity  is  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  minds  of  children 
should  be  directed  to  principles,  not  opinions  ; 
to  the  heavenly  operations  of  Truth,  and  not 
to  words  and  theories  about  them.  The  truths 
of  religion  are  all  plain  and  simple,  easy  to  be 
understood,  as  the  soul  by  obedience  advances 
in  righteousness,  and  is  prepared  to  receive 
and  obey  new  disclosures  of  the  Divine  will. 
As  the  minds  of  children  are  directed  to  these 


important  truths,  they  learn  to  cultivate  aa 
acquaintance  with  themselves,  and  understand] 
their  relation  as  accountable  creatures  to  the 
Author  of  their  being.       John  Jackson. 


MORTALITY. 


BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

When  the  good  and  the  gifted,  whom  we 
have  long- regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  are  called 
away  by  death,  we  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret,  although  we  may  be  conscious  that 
our  loss  is  their  gain.  It  is  reported  that  when 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  old  age,  had  de- 
livered one  of  his  great  speeches,  a  steamboat 
captain  who  was  present  exclaimed,  in  admira- 
tion, "  O  that  we  could  put  that  engine  into  a 
new  hull  I" 

The  desire  thus  manifested  to  retain  among 
us,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  those  gifted 
minds  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  their  lives,  is,  I  suppose,  very 
generally  felt,  and  doubtless  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  think  that  the 
inevitable  hour  draws  nigh  when  death  will 
claim  his  victim  and  dust  shall  return  to  dust. 

If  this  world  were  the  only  scene  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  death  the  end  of  our  race,  then  in- 
deed there  would  be  cause  to  repine  at  the  loss 
of  those  whose  long  experience  and  accumu- 
lated knowledge  have  fitted  them  to  be  the 
leaders  and  counsellors  of  nations;  but  still 
more  for  those  virtuous  and  gifted  minds,  who 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
usefulness  are  snatched  away  by  death.  But 
when  we  view  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  and  the  glorious  future  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  discover 
that  this  life  is  only  the  infancy  of  our  being,- — 
the  preparatory  stage, — where  we  are  placed  to 
be  educated  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  a 
higher  sphere. 

Like  seedlings  in  a  nursery,  human  souls  are 
placed  here,  to  be  grafted  with  a  heavenly 
principle  that  will  enable  them  to  bear  fruit 
forever  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  The  appro- 
priate time  for  them  to  be  transplanted  from 
earth  to  heaven  is  known  to  Him  only  who 
placed  them  here  and  who  supplies  them  with 
all  that  is  needed  for  their  growth  and  fruitful- 
ness.  But  the  soul  may  be  grafted  with  evil 
instead  of  good,  and  then  the  fruits  brought 
forth  will  correspond  with  the  earthly  nature 
that  gains  control. 

It  is  a  solemn  consideration  that  all  the  hu- 
man family,  while  in  this  state  of  being,  are 
receiving  an  education  ;  some  in  virtue,  and 
others  in  vice.  In  infancy  the  soul  is  unpol- 
luted, but  human  nature  has  propensities 
which,  if  not  restrained  by  divine  grace,  will 
lead  to  sin,  and  "  sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death."    This  death,  or  depriva- 
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tioo  of  divine  life  in  the  soul,  must,  so  long  as 
it  continues,  exclude  the  impenitent  from  the 
only  source  of  pure  and  lasting  happiness. 
The  apostle  Paul  in  addressing  the  Corinthians 
says,  "  We  are  laborers  together  with  God ; 
ye  are  God's  husbandry."  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase." 

The  noblest  employment  in  which  a  human 
being  can  be  engaged,  is  to  be  a  co  laborer  with 
the  Author  of  all  good,  in  planting  and  water- 
ing the  principles  of  righteousness.  This 
work  is  not  confined  to  those  who  are  called  to 
the  Gospel  ministry;  it  is  common  to  all  the 
servants  of  the  Ljrd  j  for  to  every  one  he  will 
assign  a  sphere  of  labor,  and  to  each  will 
give  a  liberal  reward.  There  is  in  every  com- 
munity a  great  field  for  varied  and  useful 
labor, — to  instruct  the  young  and  the  ignorant, 
to  elevate  the  degraded,  to  comfort  the  mourn- 
ers, to  visit  the  sick  and  to  relieve  the  indigent. 
These  and  other  kindred  works  of  charity 
bring  the  reward  of  peace  and  promote  the 
growth  of  those  benevolent  affections  which  en- 
rich the  soul. 

When  we  see  those  who  have  been  fruitful 
in  good  works  called  away  from  the  toils  of 
time  to  the  rewards  of  eternity,  let  us  not  be 
discouraged ;  for  the  same  Good  Being  who 
qualified  them  for  His  service,  can  and  will 
qualify  others,  and  cause  a  succession  of  stand- 
ard bearers  in  His  church.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  have  remembered  with  instruc- 
tion the  early  religious  experience  of  John 
Fothergill.  During  his  minority,  the  meeting 
to  which  he  belonged  was  favored  wiih  the  ser- 
vices of  an  ancient  and  truly  valuable  minister, 
and  the  query  often  arose  in  the  mind  of  John 
Fothergill,  "  How  shall  we  do,  and  what  will 
become  of  us  when  he  dies?"  This  led  him  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  that  minister  be- 
came so  valuable,  and  he  saw  that  others,  by 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  divine  life  and 
power,  would  be  fitted  for  similar  services. 
The  minister  on  whom,  perhaps,  they  leaned 
too  much,  being  removed  by  death,  there  was 
soon  after  an  abounding  of  divine  life  in  the 
meeting,  and  within  two  years  five  persons  ap- 
peared as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  satis- 
faction and  comfort  of  their  frieuds.  Among 
these  John  Fothergill  was  one,  who  became 
afterwards  widely  known  and  highly  appreciated 
for  his  spiritual  gift.* 


Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  their 
knowledge  or  compare  and  rectify  their  conclu- 
sions, unless  both  attend  to  the  true  intent  and 
force  of  language.  ...  I  hold  it  as  a  great 
point  in  self  education  that  the  student  should 
be  continually  engaged  in  forming  exact  ideas, 
and  in  expressing  them  clearly  by  language. 

*  History  of  Friends,  vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  43. 


Such  practice  insensibly  opposes  any  tendency 
to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the 
sense  and  love  of  truth  in  every  part  of  life. 

For  Friends'  IuteHigeiacer. 

Our  country  at  this  time  is  flooded,  as  it 
were,  with  newspapers,  novels,  and  other  un- 
profitable publications,  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  our  youth 
and  those  of  riper  age,  who  do  not  feel  re- 
strained from  the  perusal  of  those  popular  pro- 
ductions. It  is  therefore  highly  important  that 
the  younger  part  especially  of  the  reading 
community  should  be  supplied  with  books 
adapted  to  their  mental  capacity,  and  abound- 
ing in  subjects  tending  to  enlighten  and  expand 
the  intellect  and  promote  advancement  in  the 
way  of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  its  principles, 
testimonies  and  discipline,  it  was  pleasing  to 
me  to  find  a  work  entitled  the  "  Young  Friend's 
Manual"  had  been  published,  not  doubting 
from  the  well-known  character  of  the  author 
and  the  title  of  the  work,  that  it  would  in 
good  measure  supply  what  was  wanting  ;  and 
since  reading  it  I  can  say,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, my  anticipations  are  realized.  These 
exceptions  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  In  the  work 
under  review  it  is  asserted,  "against  music  in 
itself,  Friends,  as  a  Society,  have  no  testimony. 
Their  testimony  is  against  its  abuse  in  those 
practices  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied." 
The  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
advises  thus  :  "  As  our  time  passeth  swiftly  away, 
and  our  delight  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  it  is  advised  that  a  watchful, care  be  ex- 
ercised over  our  youth  to  prevent  their  going  to 
stage-plays,  horse-races,  music,  danciug,  and 
such  vain  sports  and  pastimes."  In  the  Dis- 
cipline of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  it  says, 
"  Friends  are  affectionately  exhorted  to  watch 
carefully  over  the  youth  and  others  of  our  So- 
ciety who  may  be  so  inclined,  to  prevent  them 
from  frequenting  stage-plays,  horse  races,  music, 
dancing,  and  other  vain  sports  and  amusements." 
Music  is  included  in  the  Discipline  of  both 
Yearly  Meetings  among  the  "  vain  amuse- 
ments," and  nothing  said,  as  in  the  "  Manual" 
about  its  "  abuse  ' — nor  can  we  suppose  that  in 
using  the  word  u  frequenting"  in  the  Discipline, 
it  was  meant  to  give  liberty  sometimes  to  indulge 
in  any  vain  amusements. 

The  Discipline  further  states  in  relation  to 
those  amusements  quoted  above,  that  "  those 
practices  have  the  tendency  to  alienate  the 
mind  from  the  counsel  of  Divine  wisdom,  and 
to  foster  those  impure  dispositions  which  lead 
to  debauchery  and  wickedness." 

How  do  these  sentiments  and  advices  of  the 
body  of  Friends  agree  with  the  further  asser- 
tion in  the  "  Manual,"  viz., "  the  quality  of  being 
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gratified  with  melody  is  a  most  important 
element  in  developing,  refining,  and  elevating 
the  soul,  and  fitting  it  for  the  performance  of 
some  of  its  most  important  functions  and  duties 
of  life."  But  then,  again,  it  is  stated  in  the' 
"  Manual,"  "  nevertheless,  there  is  a  state  at- 
tainable in  sweet  communion  with  God,  where 
music  of  any  artificial  kind  would  be  rather  an 
annoyance  than  a  gratification. " 

How  then  is  it  that  this  "important  ele- 
ment" in  "elevating  the  soul"  becomes  an 
"  annoyance"  when  the  soul  becomes  thus 
elevated?  If  the  quality  of  being  gratified 
with  music,  according  to  the  *  Manual,"  is  so 
important  an  element,  it  is  strange  to  me  that 
its  cultivation  has  not  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles  the 
great  reformers  in  former  a^es,  George  Fox  or 
some  of  our  early  faithful  Friends,  or  Job 
Scott  or  Elias  Hicks  of  more  modern  times. 

Can  the  still  small  voice  we  profess  to  listen 
to  be  better  heard  where  there  is  music  ?  Is  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  a  rational, intelligent  being 
experienced  by  listening  to  unmeaning  sounds? 
Is  that  which  is  used  to  drown  the  feelings  of 
the  warrior  in  his  march  to  kill  his  fellow  man 
in  battle  the  effect  of  a  "  perfect  organization 
resulting  in  refining  and  elevating  the  soul  ? 
Is  that  which  is  considered  so  important  an  at- 
tendant of  all  extravagant  parades,  civil  and 
military,  and  an  important  accompaniment  of 
all  the  vain  exhibitions  so  popular  in  our  day, — 
I  say,  is  that  the  result  of  the  development  of 
that  important  element  which  if  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, our  organization  i3  defective  ? 

Whilst  indulging  in  music  may  be  con- 
sidered an  innocent  amusement  compared  with 
many  others,  yet  considering  the  time  occupied 
in  its  study  and  practice,  and  the  expense  of 
costly  instruments,  that  it  is  not  particularly 
beneficial  to  health,  but  a  mere  pastime,  I  be- 
lieve t'he  Society  of  Friends  consistently  ad- 
vise against  it  as  an  unprofitable  amusement. 

It  is  also  asserted  in  the  work  under  re- 
view, that  "  plainness  or  simplicity  of  dress 
has  no  connection  with  any  peculiar  mode  or 
color."  Although  this  is  the  author's  senti- 
ment, I  ihink  the  advices  in  the  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  give  a  different 
view  of  it,  which  says,  "advised  that  all 
Friends  avoid  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  colors  and 
dress  that  are  calculated  more  to  please  a  vain 
and  wanton  mind,  than  for  real  usefulness/' 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo  27th,  1868.     T.  W. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  No.  38  of  the  Intelligencer,  reference 
is  made  to  the  recent  publication  of  the 
"Young  Friends'  Manual,"  which  you  "com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  Friends  as  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  meet  a  want  which  has  been  felt  in 
many  places."    I  have  read  the  work  with 


much  interest ;  the  author's  name  being  suffic- 
ient to  attract  attention  to  it,  and  give  influ- 
ence to  the  views  he  has  advanced  on  the 
different  subjects  he  has  treated  upon.  One 
chapter  will  commend  itself  to  many  Friends 
who  will  be  gratified  to  have  such  good  author- 
ity to  sustain  them  in  their  course.  I  allude 
to  the  remarks  on  music,  and  dres3  and  address, 
which  I  regretted  had  been  treated  in  the 
manner  they  were. 

"  At  no  time  have  circumstances  more  loudly 
called  upon  us  than  they  now  do,  to  review  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  music. 
In  the  present  day,  music  is  a  theme  of  almost 
constant  conversation  and  extravagant  eulogy. 
The  young  hear  its  praise  with  pleasure,  and 
the  aged  listen  in  silence  ;  so  that  in  some 
families  there  is  danger  that  our  testimony 
against  its  use  should  either  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  cast  into  utter  oblivion." 

In  looking  over  some  numbers  of  "  Friends' 
Intelligencer,"  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
an  article  on  Music,  in  the  8th  volume,  first 
page,  over  the  signature  of  "  Aquila,"(a  highly 
valued  friend  recently  deceased,)  from  which 
the  above  is  an  extract.  P. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  grround  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  j  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit." 

The  simple  yet  striking  idea  embraced  in  the 
above  figure  comprehends  the  foundation  prin- 
ciple (if  I  may  use  the  term)  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  have  implanted  within  us  a  germ 
of  Divinity,  and  this  germ  can  never  grow  un- 
til we  are  brought  into  a  submissive  or  passive 
state,  analagous  to  the  grain  sown  in  the 
ground.  The  "corn  of  wheat"  must  die  before 
the  germ  can  burst  forth  and  bear  fruit.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  another  metaphor  used  by 
Jesus,  that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  iii.  3. 
The  apostle  Paul  declared,  "I  die  daily."  1  Cor. 
xv.  31.  Why  did  he  rejoice  in  this?  Because, 
as  he  realized  this  death  of  self,  the  Divine  life 
within  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  in 
this  daily  death  there  was  known  the  hope  of 
life  everlasting,  and  he  finished  his  course  with 

joy- 
When  we  consider  that  these  quotations  from 
John  were  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  that 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  unchangeable,  and  re- 
member that  holy  men  iu  every  age  of  the  world 
(as  far  a3  history  informs  us)  have  realised  this 
death  of  the  creaturely  will,  can  we  expect  an 
exemption  from  the  path  of  self-denial  and  yet 
hope  for  the  glorious  reward  that  they  obtained  ? 
Is  there  not  need  for  us  individually  to  bow  in 
submission  to  the  regenerating  influences  that 
God  has  thrown  around  us — to  surrender  our 
wills  to  His  will — to  know  His  love  to  flow  into 
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our  hearts,  casting  out  all  fear,  that  thus  we 
may  cultivate  the  germ  of  Divinity  within  us 
until  it  overshadows  all  the  animal  nature,  and 
becomes  the  master  spirit,  having  dominion 
over  all  our  desires,  and  directing  us  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 

On  comparing  primitive  Friends  with  primi- 
tive Christians,  we  find  them  almost  identical 
in  faith.  They  alike  labored  to  enter  into  the 
"  city  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens," and  regarded  not  the  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  it  cost  them.  But  many  of  this  age, 
while  greatly  desirous  of  wearing  the  crown, 
are  counting  the  cost  and  trying  to  devise  some 
easier  way  We  want  to  be  set  down,  some  on  the 
right  hand  and  some  on  the  left  hand,  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  But  are  we  able  to  drink  of  the  cup 
which  He  drank  of?  Are  we  prepared,  like 
the  apostle  Paul,  to  die  daily  to  accomplish 
this  blessed  end  ? 

May  not  the  inquiry  be,  Is  knowledge  want- 
ed among  u*,  or  is  it  faithfulness  to  what  we 
already  know  that  is  needed  ? 

Byberry,  1st  mo.  31,  1868. 

From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  RELIGION. 

BY  FRANCIS  FRITH. 

"What  are  their  distinctions?  How  far  can 
they  be  disconnected  ?  In  what  sense,  and  in 
what  degree  are  they  truly  and  legitimately  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ?  I  offer  this  as  a 
fine  subject  for  a  thoughtful  essay.  My  space 
will  only  permit  me  a  few  general  remarks. 

First,  as  regards  the  essential  individuality 
of  religious  life.  The  Christian  dispensation 
undoubtedly  extended  and  deepened  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  but  quoting  almost  literally  the 
words  of  Scripture,  to  say  that,  under  it,  the 
soul  of  each  believer  is  a  distinct  temple  for 
the  worship  of  God,  in  which  He  Himself  is 
sole  worshipper  and  priest.  There  is  an  isola- 
tion about  religious  experience  which,  although 
very  grand,  and  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a 
thorough,  practical  religion,  is  yet  very  solemn 
— almost  appalling  !  Even  the  little  child 
must  walk  very  much  alone,  learning  his  own 
weakness  and  his  heaven-bestowed  power  ;  and 
the  strong  man  has  often  need  of  all  his 
strength  to  bear  his  own  burden.  A  man 
may  be  equally  a  Christian  in  the  desert  as  in 
the  crowd. 

What,  then,  do  we  gain  by  association  as  a 
religious  body  ?  What  obligation  rests  upon 
me  to  concern  myself  with  church  polity,  or 
with  the  private  religion  of  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians ?  How  can  these  be  any  portions  of  my 
own  individual  religion  ?  Will  it  be  any  the 
deeper,  quieter,  or  more  availing,  by  rising  to 
the  troubled  surface  to  mingle  in  its  tossings 
and  its  storms  ?  Inevitably,  and  very  naturally, 
we  shrink  into  ourselves ;  and,  assuredly,  a 


limited  experience  of  social  action  does  not 
help  us.  Its  responsibilities,  its  perplexities, 
the  clashing  of  sentiment  with  men  whom  we 
love  and  honor,  and,  above  all,  the  little  that 
we  seem  likely  to  accomplish,  are  enough  to 
make  "  Quietists  "  of  all  but  the  naturally  rest- 
less and  insensitive,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  feeling 
and  of  choice. 

Ah,  my  brethren  !  for  how  many  of  you  am 
I  not  now  writing  ?  how  many  of  you  would, 
if  you  dare,  and  if  it  were  possible,  subside  into 
merely  individual  Christians  ?  How  often, 
after  a  fresh  commingling  with  the  elements  of 
social  religion,  do  your  spirits  eagerly  fly  home 
to  their  arks,  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  ? 
How  often  do  they  then  find  some  feathers 
ruffled  that  take  time  and  patience  to  smooth, 
— some  pulses  beating  that  do  not  instantly 
subside  ? 

Yet,  you  are  not  selfish  in  your  religion,  nor 
careless  of  your  neighbor's  welfare.  It  may  be 
far  otherwise!  He  was  not  an  indolent,  nor 
an  unfeeling  religionist,  who  wrote  (paraphras- 
ing, be  it  remembered,  the  prophet  Jeremiah), 
"  0  for  a  lodjje  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  &c. 
Thankfully  have  you  welcomed,  from  time  to 
time,  an  impulse  to  help  in  ever  so  trifling  a 
degree,  an  individual  or  the  church.  And 
when  you  have  beheld  their  needs,  you  have 
often  and  earnestly  cried,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord, 
send  me  !"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  you  and 
I  are  called  c;  Quietists  j"  and  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  accept  and  love  the  term,  than  to 
quarrel  with  it.  Possibly  we  Friends  may  have 
cherished  an  extreme  of  Quietism,  and  no  won- 
der, when  we  see  the  opposite  tendency  so  la- 
mentably rife.  But,  if  Quietism  be  an  unsleep- 
ing jealousy,  not  to  run  unless  we  are  sent;  if 
it  be  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  doctrine, 
that  "  creaturely  activity  "  and  "  head  wisdom  " 
can  never  do  the  Lord's  work,  nor  tend  to  our 
own  substantial  good  ;  then  may  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  Friends  shall  cease  to  be  "  Quiet- 
ists!" 

But  this  is,  confessedly,  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  case.  We  would  by  no  means  ig- 
nore the  claims  of  social  religion.  We  know 
well  that  lieason  and  Scripture  and  our  own 
convictions  forbid  that  we  should  regard  per- 
sonal safety  and  happiness  as  the  sole  end  and 
use  of  our  religion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
glory  of  God  must  be  recognized.  We  were 
created — and  surely  no  less  redeemed — for  His 
pleasure.  True,  He  has  all  power,  and  could, 
if  it  so  pleased  him,  promote  His  own  glory 
and  pleasure  by  means  altogether  independent 
of  our  help.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  He  has 
clearly  ordained  that  His  work  upon  earth 
shall  be  promoted  by  human  agencies.  Then, 
the  individual  question  is  this,  What  has  he 
for  me  to  do?  Now  I  can  safely  and  confi- 
dently answer  a  large  portion  of  this  question 
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for  every  man  and  woman  living.  Thy  first 
and  chief  and  last  business  is  to  perfect  indi- 
vidual religion  !  All  other  work  that  may  be 
assigned  to  thee  is,  so  to  speak,  incidental,  and 
to  a  large  extent  accessary  to  thy  own  great 
personal  task.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add 
another  general  answer:  It  is  in  vain  for  thee 
to  look  for  work  abroad  until  thy  affairs  are  in 
a  satisfactory  state  at  home  ;  else,  thou  wilt  not 
be  truly  commissioned.  Let  us  not  expect  it; 
let  us  not  be  straining  our  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness for  work  to  do  there — neglecting  the  ray 
that  shines  upon  our  own  hearthstones;  show- 
ing that  our  own  houses  are  not  yet  in  order. 
Let  us  never  desert  this  great  and  true  Quaker 
principle.  I  am  afraid  of  no  social  activity 
that  oversteps  not  this  boundary.  That  which 
a  really  pure-hearted  man  does  publicly,  will 
never  be  much,  if  anything,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
Church  ;  that  which  a  man  does  who  is  him- 
self but  half  what  he  should  be  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be, — like  his  own  character — at  any 
rate  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong — of  good 
and  evil.  I  know  for  certain,  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  own  feelings,  that  I  have  written  a 
truth  of  mighty  import.  Let  us  take  it  earn- 
estly to  heart ! 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  29,  1868. 

Some  time  ago,  our  views  were  given  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  growing  custom"  of  obituary 
notices  among  Fiiends.  Having  done  this,  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  the  feelings  of  those 
who  seem  not  to  have  united  with  our  senti- 
ments, or  who  in  their  individual  cases  have 
forgotten  them,  and  we  have  often  given  more 
extended  notices  of  deaths  than  seemed  in  our 
judgment  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  would 
appear  from  communications  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject,  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
believing  that  the  affection  with  which  our 
friends  have  been  regarded  may,  upon  their  re- 
moval, lead  to  a  desire  to  embalm  their  memory 
with  the  narration  of  their  virtues.  The  hints 
to  which  we  have  alluded  we  offer  our  readers 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  receive  due  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  observed  that  one  friend 
brings  into  view  the  written  and  the  other  oral 
notices  of  the  departed. 

OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

It  is  natural  when  those  we  love  are  consigned 
to  their  final  rest,  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of 
their  lives  and  conversation.  But  the  query 
presents,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  what  will 


interest  a  few  of  the  nearest  friends  may  not  be 
edifying  to  those  less  interested.  The  object 
should  be  in  giving  publicity  to  their  virtues  to 
benefit  others.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  when 
any  feel  a  desire  to  send  an  obituary  notice, 
giving  details  of  the  life  of  a  friend,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  if  it  will  be  profitable  to 
the  general  reader,  or  useful  to  the  surviving 
relatives.^  In  some  instances,  where  individuals 
are  widely  known,  or  where  they  may  have  been 
eminent  for  their  usefulness  and  virtues,  well- 
written  memorials  are  of  general  interest. 

We  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line, 
but  we  have  feared  that  the  habit  of  giving  an 
extended  notice  of  deceased  friends  was  grow- 
ing upon  us.  We  know  that  the  dead  receive 
no  benefit  from  our  eulogy,  and  if  not  of  general 
interest,  the  publication  of  them  may  be  un- 
profitable. I.  H. 

EULOGIES. 

There  is  a.  growing  custom  among  us  of  what 
I  call  obituary  adulation,  of  which  I  sincerely 
disapprove,  and  which  must  be  repulsive  to  sur- 
viving relatives.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  it  of 
late,  that  it  amounts  to  a  surfeit.  I  love  my  dear 
friends  too  sacredly  to  want  them  made  the 
subjects  of  public  discourses  after  they  are  re- 
moved. My  friendships  are  among  my  price- 
less jewels  that  I  count  my  private  property. 
Should  my  life  be  long  or  short — (it  will  be 
short  at  the  longest) — I  hope  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  those  who  love 
me,  when  called  to  leave  them  ;  for  after  all  is 
said,  it  amounts  but  to  this  with  any  of  us — that 
we  were  born  on  such  a  day,  and  were  buried 
on  such  another  day.  The  world  cares  to  know 
but  little  more  of  '*  the  innumerable  throng  that 
move  to  the  pale  realms  of  shade."  Here  and 
there  a  radiant  star  shines  forth  with  unusual 
brightness — but  we  are  too  apt  to  magnify  the 
orbs  that  light  up  oar  little  horizon.  *** 

"  Sanitarium." — No  benevolent  organiza- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  more  deserving  public 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  than  the  "  Citi- 
zens' Association  for  the  Relief  of  Inebriates." 
The  deplorable  increase  of  crime,  originating 
in  the  indulgence  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  calls 
loudly  for  well  directed  efforts,  to  save  the  un- 
happy victims  who,  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
have  acquired  the  demoralizing  habit  of  imbib- 
ing the  deadly  poison. 

This  call  has  not  been  heard  in  vain,  as  is 
proved  by  the  erection  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  shielding  from  their 
subtle  enemy  this  class  of  our  fellow  men. 
The  il  Sanitarium  "  is  now  proffering  its  pre- 
serving and  restoring  influences  to  such  as  are 
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laboring  under  this  terrible  malady.  May  they 
enter  its  walls  with  the  prayerful  desire  to  be 
healed — and  can  we  not  believe  it  will  be  to 
those  who  thus  enter,  in  accordance  with  their 
faith. 

We  exstract  the  following  statement  from 
an  interesting  report  by  Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D., 
the  President  of  the  Citizens'  Association. 

"  A  Sanitarium  for  persons  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  opium 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1867.  Since  that 
time  26  persons  have  been  under  treatment, 
24  of  whom  had  been  addicted  tb  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  one  to  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  opium,  and  one  to  both  opium 
aad  whiskey/' 

In  18  of  these  cases  the  habit  was  induced 
by  social  usages,  and  in  3,  the  appetite  was 
attributed  to  physicians'  prescriptions. 

Eight  of  the  above  number  have  been  cured, 
and  returned  to  usefulness  in  life.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  confirmed  inebriate  for  10 
years.    The  others,  from  five  to  seven  years. 

"  The  improved  cases  are  nine.  There  are 
seven  who  do  not  seem  to  be  permanently  bene- 
fitted by  the  treatment  which  they  have  re- 
j  ceived.  Two  have  died."  One  of  the  two  had 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  whisky 
in  "enormous  quantities"  for  20  years,  "  so 
that  great  depression  of  physical  power  and  a 
corresponding  failure  of  moral  susceptibility 
rendered  the  chances  of  recovery  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  agency."  In  the 
other  case,  the  constitution  had  been  shattered 
by  previous  disease.  Among  those  who  are 
numbered  with  the  recovered,  there  are  none 
who  cannot  be  relied  on;  and  there  are  others 
under  treatment  who  will  probably  add  to  this 
list,  but  as  their  admission  into  the  Institution 
has  been  recent,  no  decision  could  be  reached 
at  present. 

The  sad  accounts  which  we  have  recently 
seen  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  habitual 
use  of  opium  in  excessive  quantities,  are  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Parrish,  in  his  report.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  four  hundred 
millions  of  opiam  eaters  upon  the  globe,  and 
though  the  practice  has  been  for  centuries 
mainly  confined  to  Oriental  countries,  its 
growth  among  our  own  excitement  loving  and 
impulsive  people,  is  alarming  to  a  degree  that 
is  but  little  thought  of."  [ ; 


The  same  advantages  are  offered  to  the  vic- 
t  tims  of  this  habit  as  to  persons  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
with  equal  hopes  of  success.    The  report  con- 
tinues : 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  the  duration  of  the  disease  has  to  do 
with  recovery.  In  insanity,  the  terms  "  re- 
cent," "  chronic,"  and  "incurable"  are  used, 
as  indicating  the  probable  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  hospital  treatment.  It  is  claimed 
by  authorities  on  this  subject,  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  "recent"  cases — by  which  is  meant 
those  of  not  more  than  one  year's  standing — are 
curable;  while  "chronic"  cases,  or  those  of 
longer  standing  than  one  year,  cannot  be  cured 
in  greater  proportion  than  ten  or  fourteen  per 
cent ;  and  the  term  "  incurable  "  explains  it- 
self. 

But  few  drinking  people  will  submit  them- 
selves to  treatment  within  the  first  year.  In- 
deed, the  habit  of  inebriety  is  probably  rarely 
established  in  a  single  year.  The  insidious 
advances  of  the  diseased  appetite  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  victim  feels  himself 
safe,  until  he  realizes,  after  years  have  gone  by, 
that  he  is  a  captive,  and  must  seek  deliver- 
ance ;  but  that  thirty  two  per  cent,  of  cases 
which  have  existed  an  average  of  six  years 
each,  should  yield  to  suitable  treatment  in  a 
few  months,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
curability  of  drunkenness.  The  percentage 
will  be  larger  another  year,  as  a  fair  proportion 
of  those  marked  "  improved "  will  recover  in 
time. 

We  use  the  word  "  cured  "  in  this  connec- 
tion as  it  is  used  in  its  application  to  other 
forms  of  disease.  If  a  person  is  discharged  as 
cured,  from  a  hospital  for  insane,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  he  will  never  again  be  overtaken 
with  insanity. 

If  one  is  cured  of  any  other  disease,  as  in- 
termittent fever,  he  is  not  certain  that  the  same 
infirmity  will  never  come  upon  him  again. 
They  are  both  cured,  and  if  prudent  persons, 
they  will  avoid  future  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease.  In  our  list  of  cured,  we  have 
not  estimated  a  single  case  in  which  there  has 
been  a  relapse,  though  there  are  three  of  our 
patients,  not  counted  thus,  who  have  voluLta- 
rily  returned  to  the  Sanitarium  for  a  short  time, 
either  to  avoid  a  threatened  relapse,  or  to  be 
recovered  from  one.  And  this  is  a  fact  in  our 
experience  that  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
Men  who  cannot  leave  their  business  or  their 
families  long  enough  to  recover  entirely  from 
the  appetite  for  drink,  when  they  feel  the 
"  passion  "  coming  upon  them,  and  know  that 
without  protection  they  may  be  overcome,  and 
run  into  a  debauch,  seek  the  retirement  and 
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defence  of  the  Sanitarium  for  a  short  time, 
and  are  thus  saved  from  danger  and  public  re- 
proach. 

In  the  few  cases  noted  above,  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject  is  to  be  found  ;  what  is 
true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  who  are  given  to  in- 
toxication, either  by  alcohol  or  opium.  They 
have  found  themselves  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
enemy,  and  have  experienced  no  dishonor  in 
the  attempt  they  have  made  to  find  relief  in 
our  quiet  home ;  for  there  is  really  no  more 
odium  to  be  attached  to  a  person  who  goes  to 
a  Sanitarium  to  be  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  intoxicants,  than  there  is  to  a  person  who 
goes  to  Saratoga  to  be  cured  of  dyspepsia  or 
liver  complaint,  which  is  the  result  of  excess 
in  eating  unnecessary  or  unsuitable  food;  or  to 
one  who  goes  to  the  sea  shore  to  be  relieved  of 
nervous  prostration  induced  by  excesses  of 
other  kinds;  or  to  one  who  is  committed  to  an 
asylum  to  be  relieved  of  insanity. 

The  first  step  in  the  recovery  of  an  inebriate, 
is  to  remove  him  from  the  associations  which 
have  surrounded  him  in  his  daily  life,  and  at 
once  to  promote  his  self-respect,  by  treating 
him,  not  as  a  vagabond  and  off-cast,  but  as  an 
unfortunate  brother  who  is  entitled  to  oonsider- 
atiou  and  sympathy.  The  next  step,  is  to  in- 
spire him  with  confidence  in  the  efforts  that 
are  being . made  for  his  relief,  anq^  thus  secure 
his  co-operation  in  the  use  of  means  that  are 
instituted  in  his  behalf.  Having  secured  to 
him  personal  comforts  and  sympathy  in  the 
midst  of  new  and  improving  surroundings,  all 
of  which  have  drawn  out  the  concurrent  efforts 
of  his  own  will,  he  can  appropriate  successfully 
the  medical  appliances  that  are  proffered  him, 
and  be  greatly  benefited  ;  though  truth  demands 
the  avowal  of  the  fact  that  there  are  inebriates 
whose  moral  strength  has  been  so  far  prostrated 
by  excesses,  as  to  render  recovery  an  impossi- 
bility. The  transfer  of  such  a  class  to  an  in- 
stitution, may  guard  and  defend  them  .from 
hasty  destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
incalculable  relief  to  their  families. 

Without  endowment  or  State  patronage  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  as  much  as  we  desired 
to  do  for  a  class  of  persons,  who,  having  spent 
their  substance  in  excesses,  and  feeling  the  need 
of  retracing  their  step",  seek  assistance  under 
our  roof.  We  have,  however,  iu  several  in- 
stances, given  homes  for  months  at  a  time,  to 
such  persons,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  say- 
ing, that  in  no  instance  have  we  had  reason  to 
regret  the  award  of  such  a  gratuity.  Besides 
this,  we  have  employed  persons,  who,  for  years, 
have  been  accustomed  to  occasional  attacks  of 
inebriety,  and  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
establi:  hment  has  been  favorable  to  their  im- 
provement, and  that  they  might,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  have  been  led  into  stronger 
temptation,  with  less  power  to  resist  it. 


It  is  due  to  the  inmates  and  officers  of  the  W 
house,  that  I  should  refer  to  the  gentlemanly 
and  courteous  manner  which  has  uniformly  ^ 
marked  their  intercourse  with  our  family  and 
with  each  other.    No  formal  obligations  or 
textual  requirements  have  been  exacted,  but 
the  common  tie  of  mutual  respect,  based  upon 
mutual  confidence,  has  not  only  kept  our  house-  b! 
hold  frojn  a  single  unpleasant  jar,  but  has  " 
united  all  in  a  bond  of  cordial  fellowship. 

Relying  upon  your  continued  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  and  upon  the  promised  blessing  al 
of  the  Good  Father  and  Provider,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  labor  and  hope. 

Joseph  Parrish,  President.     -  A 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Query. — Can  the  Editors  of  Friends'  In-  c 
telligencer  inform  their  readers  whether  the  \ 
Society  of  Friends  ever  bore  a  testimony  n 
against  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  ^ 
and  in  what  that  testimony  consisted.  -  " 

A  Subscriber. 

In  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question,  there 
appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Several  communications  expressive 
of  this  diversity  will  be  presented  to  our  read- 
ers. 1 


Died,  on  tbe  morning  of  the  1st  day  of  Second  | 
month,  1868,  at  her  residence,  near  Pylesville,  Md., 
after  a  long  and  painful  disease,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude,  Mary  S.  Pyle,  wife  of  David 
Pyle  ;  a  member  of  Fawn  Particular  and  Deer  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Sarah  T.  Zell,  in  the  53d 

year  of  her  age;  daughter  of  the  late  Anthony  Zell, 
of  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penna. 

 ,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Asa  T.  John,  aged  79  year3 

and  2  months  ;  a  member  of  Roaring  Creek  Month- 
ly and  Shamokin  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 

parents,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness  of  scarlet  fever,  Lilla  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
Edward  H.  and  Hannah  P.  Bassett,  aged  nearly  nine 
years. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Second  month,  in  Philadelphia, 

Joseph  D.  Williams,  in  his  62d  year. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Second  month, 

at  the  residence  of  her  grandfather,  Howard  Wil- 
liams, Gerraantown,  in  her  22d  year,  Ann  Williams, 
daughter  of  Henry  P.  and   Annabella  W.  Lloyd;., 
members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Green  street. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Second  month, 

after  a  short  illness,  Charles  Kaighn,  in  his  62d 
year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  First  month,  1868,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Benjaminville,  McLean  Co.,  Illinois,  Joseph 
Marot,  (formerly  of  Philadelphia,)  in  the  iQlh  year 
of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst,  Ella  J., 

daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  H.  Yardley,  M.D. 


"  Reat  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  soul  to  its  sphere;" 
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friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 

Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next, 
Third  month  *7th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Third  month  3d,  1868,  at  t§  o'clock,  Lecture 
by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  illustrated  by  the  Stereop- 
ticou. 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Third  month  6th,  1868,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  First-day  School 
Association  of  Baltimore,  will  be  held  in  Lombard 
street  Meeting  House,  Baltimore,  on  Seventh-day, 
Third  mo.  7th,  at  7§  o'clock,  P.  M. 

All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and 
communications  from  any  unable  to  be  present,  will 
be  acceptable.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
meeting  is  preparatory  to  the  general  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Fifrh  month  next;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  all  schools  within  the  limits  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  will  send  delegates  or  reports. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  6. 

PRACTICAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  tendency  of  religious  worship  generally 
among  all  denominations,  is  too  much  toward 
what  may  be  termed  ethereal  sanctity,  in- 
stead of  practical  goodness  in  the  every  day 
affairs  of  life.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  minds  of  people  under  the  influ- 
ence of  devotional  feeling,  to  soar  above  the 
realities  of  life  and  to  practice  and  indulge  in 
arbitrary  forms  of  devotion  and  speculative  the- 
ology, rather  than  to  treat  as  proper  objects  of 
religious  exercise,  things  which  may  have  for 
their  immediate  object  the  making  of  men  and 
women  wiser  and  better  as  regards  their  daily 
conduct.  The  reason  of  this  may  probablv  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  there  being  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  from  their  position  exercis- 
ing so  va*t  an  influence,  who  are  interested  to 
make  religion  a  mysterious  thing.  Those  who 
make  preaching  a  professional  occupation,  are 
very  naturally  inclined  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  their  calling,  by  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  feelings  such  as  have  been 
described.  Professional  ministers  may  not  al- 
ways intend  or  even  be  conscious  of  the  incli- 
nation on  their  part,  by  artificial  forms  and  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  make  religion  a  mysterious 
and  speculative,  instead  of  a  simple  and  practi- 
cal thing;  but  such  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  system  founded,  as  Friends  believe,  on 
wrong  principles. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Friends  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  warped  from  the  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  their  testimonies,  by  these 
surrounding  influences;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  communication  to  call  attention  to  this 


subject,  and  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  impor" 
tance  of  practical  righteousness  over  all  forms) 
ceremonies,  and  devotional  exercises,  which 
tend  to  make  religion  a  thing  above  the  com- 
mon understanding.  The  sermons  and  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  were  essentially  practical, 
and  related  so  much  to  every  day  life  as  to 
seem  common  place  compared  with  the  lofty 
theological  disquisitions  that  are  now  sometimes 
heard.  A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  : 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  ivories,  and  glorify 
your  father  which  is  in  heaven/' 

"  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/' 

"  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment." 

M  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  while 
thou  are  in  the  way  with  him/' 

"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  perse- 
cute you." 

"  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou 

away."  . 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fath- 
er which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

"  And  why  taholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considcrest  not -the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye." 

''Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

it  will  be  seen  from  these  passages  that  good 
works,  righteousness,  avoidance  of  anger,  love 
for  enemies,  returning  good  for  evil,  kindness, 
seeing  and  correcting  our  own  faults  before  ac- 
cusing others,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  every  day  life, 
were  held  up  by  Christ  as  the  most  essential 
means  of  glorifying  our  Father  which  is  iu 
heaven.  He  was  not  content  however  with  in- 
culcating practical  goodness  affirmatively,  but 
spoke  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  disappro- 
bation of  everything  like  sanctimoniousness  and 
pretension. 

"  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they 
may  have  glory  of  men." 

"  When  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of 
a  sad  countenance  :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast." 

"  Take  no  thought,  saying  what  shall  We 
eat  ?  or  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek/7 

"  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  as 
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the  heathen  do ;  for  they  think  they  shall  be  1 
heard  for  their  much  speaking." 

"  Not  every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

It  is  not  by  saying  Lord,  Lord,  and  making 
high  professions,  and  trumpeting  them  to  the 
world,  nor  by  any  form  of  pretension  that  we 
are  to  worship  the  Father  acceptably,  but  by  do- 
ing his  will  in  meekness  and  simplicity,  and  his 
will  is  shown  by  the  previous  quotations  to 
consist  chiefly  in  our  attention  to  works  of 
practical  goodness  in  the  common  affairs  cf 
life. 

In  our  every  day  experience  of  human  na- 
ture we  learn  instinctively  to  suspect  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  herald  his  own  virtues, 
abilities,  or  acquirements,  and  this  is  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  nature,  founded  in  Divine  wisdom, 
which  gives  the  reward  only  to  honest  exer- 
tion and  true  merit,  and  which  makes  humil- 
ity a  virtue  ;  and  nature  cannot  be  cheated. 
True  religion  consists  then  in  what  men  and 
women  are  in  their  daily  lives  and  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  beings,  and  not  in  what  they 
may  seem  or  profess  to  be;  and  neither  does 
it  consist  in  adherence  to  or  belief  in  particular 
creeds  or  dogmas. 

fc  For  mode3  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  one  can  reflect  dispassionately  upon 
these  things  without  being  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view  entertained  by  Friends, 
that  the  highest  source  of  religious  impressions 
is  the  monitor  within,  the  ever  present  guar- 
dian of  our  daily  conduct ;  and  this,  while  a 
conclusion  from,  also  reflects  additional  force 
upon,  what  has  before  been  said  as  to  the  prac- 
tical character  of  true  religion. 

Most  persons  will  doubtless  concede  that 
the  general  principles  before  enunciated  are 
correct ;  but  a  query  will  arise  as  to  their  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  relig- 
ion be  the  practical  thing  it  would  seem,  con- 
sidered rationally  and  by  the  light  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  have  not  Friends  got  some- 
what off  the  track  by  relying  too  much  upon 
forms  and  professions  ?  and  are  we  not  too 
much  exalted  in  our  own  estimation,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  our  high  professions  pass  for  works 
of  active  righteousness,  thus  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  cheat  Divine  wisdom  ? 

Every  attempt  to  counterfeit,  or  substitute 
anything  else  in  the  place  of  genuine  righteous- 
ness but  recoils  on  whoever  attempts  it.  The 
law  that  intrinsic  merit  shall  have  its  due,  is 
inexorable.  Mere  forms  and  ceremonial  usages 
and  observances  can  be  practiced  alike  by  the 
worthy  and  unworthy,  and  to  depend  upon 


these,  however  long  they  may  have  prevailed, 
or  however  firmly  established,  is  to  set  up  a 
false  standard  and  endeavor,. to  circumvent  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  Prosperity  can  no  more 
be  attained  by  our  society  by  lifeless  inaction, 
or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  by  the  practicing 
and  keeping  up  a  routine  of  mere  forms,  though 
we  adhere  to  them  with  geometrical  precision, 
and  the*  tenacity  of  life  itself,  than  a  man  can 
become  either  rich,  or  learned,  or  skilled  in 
any  art,  without  labor  and  exertion  ;  this  law 
is  immutable. 

If  an  impartial  observer  were  to  be  asked  in 
what  Quakerism  consists,  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
answer  would  not  be  very  flattering  to  us. 
Those  who  are  regarded  as  the  more  exemplary 
among  us,  go  to  meeting  twice  a  week  with 
great  regularity,  and  are  distinguished  in  our 
streets  by  a  peculiar  dress,  but  beyond  this, 
there  is  little  appertaining  to  us  strictly  as  a 
religious  society  that  the  world  sees  or  hears 
of.  We  hold  views  as  to  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  religion  and  religious  worship  that  are 
of  great  value,  tending  as  they  do  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  righteousness  and  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  but  even  our  own  members 
very  generally  know  and  hear  but  little  of 
them,  and  the  surrounding  community  of  course 
still  less. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  members  of  our 
society  individually,  and  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tions under  various  names,  are  actively  engaged 
in  many  good  works  ;  but  our  Society  proper 
seems  to  have  become  too  ethereal  to  engage, 
except  in  a  limited  way  and  for  necessary  pur- 
poses, in  anything  of  a  worldly  nature.  Relig- 
ion is  not  with  us  a  science  or  professional  oc- 
cupation, but,  according  to  our  doctrine  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity,  it  is  a  thing  for  all,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all;  no  superiority 
of  one  over  another  being  acknowledged  ;  and 
it  is  essential  that  we  keep  to  the  simplicity  of 
our  faith,  and  allow  not  surrounding  influences 
to  divert  us  from  it. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  criticisms  may  seem 
harsh,  but  they  are  submitted  in  sincerity,  and 
with  due  deference,  and  the  hope  that  they  may 
lead  to  profitable  reflection.  T.  H.  S. 
 ■  «■»  ■  ■ 

LITTLE  SINS. 

The  Spanish  have  a  proverb  u peccdillos  son 
pecados,"  peccadilloes,  or  little  sins,  are  after 
all,  sins.  A  foreign  proverb  which  we  might 
profitably  naturalize  and  elect  to  an  important 
office  among  us.  For  how  often  do  we  forget 
that  little  sius  are  to  be  regarded,  that  we  are 
accountable  for  them,  that  they  are  our  most 
dangerous  enemies.  One  man  commits  a  great 
sin,  and  though  he  repent  of  it,  he  is  denounced 
as  a  vile  criminal ;  another  goes  on  committing 
what  are  called  "  little  sins/'  and  never  even 
heediug  them,  much  less  repenting  of  them, 
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but  he  is  accounted  a  respectable  man. —  Watch- 
man and  Reflector. 

 — .  , — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS  ON   THE  WAR  SYSTEM. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  treatise,  written  with 
the  design  to  show  that  war  was  justified  by 
Christianity.  This  to  me  is  an  evidence  that 
people  generally  view  it  as  being  indefensible 
on  such  grounds;  then  why  be  reconciled  to 
such  a  system,  or  manifest  indifference  on  the 
subject'/  la  it  because  war  inflicts  no  injury? 
Witness  the  late  civil  war,  its  enormous  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  and  property,  by  millions  ! 
"Witness  the  continual  tax  and  labor  to  main- 
tain the  system,  even  in  times  of  peace;  and 
this  is  but  a  small  item  of  the  whole,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  sinfulness — and  still  it  remains  a 
legalized  institution.  Doubtless  a  large  portiou 
of  the  community  deem  it  a  necessary  evil ; 
such  a  conclusion  being  based  on  it3  popularity, 
on  its  having  the  legal  approval  and  sanction 
of  all  nations,  and  strengthened  by  the  power- 
ful iniiueuce  of-custom.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, mauy,  very  many,  are  indisposed  to  take 
up  the  war  subject,  and  give  it  a  candid,  im- 
partial examination  on  its  own  merits.  They 
do  not  ask  themselves  the  questions,  Is  it  right  '/ 
Is  it  just?  Is  it  reasonable'/  Is  it  Christian  ? 
Fairly  tried  by  these  tests,  it  must  ever  be 
found  wanting — and  if  wanting  in  these  points, 
so  essential  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  his  fellow 
man,  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  enjoy- 
ment, as  the  children  of  one  common  Paieut  — 
is  it  not  time  to  pause  and  reflect?  Indeed,  a 
great  point  would  be  gained,  if  those  who  are 
not  maintaining  a  faithful  testimony  against  war 
could  be  induced  candidly  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject; in  doing  this  they  could  hardly  fail  of 
coming  to  a  right  decision  in  the  case,  and  thus 
discover  their  individual  responsibility  for  the 
share  of  support  given  by  them  to  the  barbar- 
ous system. 

Individuals  make  up  communities,  and  com- 
munities nations.  Hence,  faithfulness  to  indi- 
vidual convictions  tends  to  enlighten  and  reform 
communities,  thus  preparing  for  associated  la- 
bor aud  influence  in  national  reform. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  at  its  rise,  felt 
constraiued  to  bear  its  testimony  against  all 
wars,  offensive  and  defensive;  this  testimony 
has  remained  down  to  the  present  time  a  promi 
nent  feature  iu  its  character.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  Society  and  its  faithful  members  to 
enlighteu  the  public  mind  on  this  great  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  services 
pertaining  to  the  present  have  not  been  per- 
formed by  past  generations;  each  generation 
is  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
services  of  its  own  day.  Then,  with  the  enor- 
mous evil  of  a  war  system  still  resting  upon  all 
nations,  is  there  not  a  large  fieH  of  labor  open 


to  every  well  wisher  of  man,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject?— a  subject  embracing  such  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  or  evil,  according  as  it  is  disposed  of. 
I  believe  the  present  to  be  an  auspicious  day 
for  the  spread  of  this  dignified  testimony  against 
war.  0!  how  many,  up  and  down  in  the" land, 
would  be  found  bearing  it  aloft,  could  they  only 
be  disabused  of  the  influence  of  custom;  and 
to  such  as  these,  those  already  convinced  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  war  may,  if  faithful,  be 
truly  useful  by  inciting  them  to  the  just  wit- 
ness in  themselves,  a  submission  to  which  would 
give  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  so 
that  these  in  their  turn  might  be  instrumental 
in  awakening  others  to  a  sense  of  the  odiousness 
of  man's  becoming  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
man. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "Is  war 
right?"  we  must  say,  No!  unless  it  is  right  to 
retaliate  injuries,  and  this  being  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  good  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  therefore 
wrong.  How  is  the  justice  of  a  question  deter- 
mined by  a  resort  to  physical  force  and  the  de- 
struction of  human  life?  Does  victory  in  war 
establish  the  rectitude  and  justice  of  a  claim  ? 
Not  at  all — therefore  the  unreasonableness  of 
war  for  the  settlement  of  national  disputes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise 
a  mode  of  settling  national  disputes  more  di- 
rectly in  conflict  with  Christianity,  because  this 
enjoins  kindness  to  all  men,  the  return  of  good 
for  evil;  u  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink,"  etc.  I  trust  no  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  blessed  Jesus  are  not  decidedly 
against  war.  Christianity  strikes  at  its  very 
root,  and  enjoins  a  subjugation  of  those  pas- 
sions, without  which  wars  must  cease.  Surely 
a  change  in  the  public  mind  and  practice  is 
wonderfully  needed  on  this  subject;  interest, 
morality,  and  Christianity,  imperatively  de- 
mand it. 

Who  would  not  rejoice  if  measures  were  es- 
tablished, on  moral  and  Christian  principles, 
for  the  adjustment  by  arbitration  of  all  such 
controversies  as  nations  could  not  settle  between 
themselves.  Truly,  this  would  be  a  reform  of 
vast  magnitude;  but  not  so  great  but  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  accomplishment,  if  the  people 
choose  to  have  it  so,  and  are  willing  to  apply 
the  means  necessary  for  bringing  it  about. 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  very  fitly  ap- 
ply to  the  war-system  : 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mein, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Have  we  not  embraced  this  monster,  war7 
long  enough  ?  Have  not  the  millions  expended 
in  support  of  a  military  system  for  centuries 
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proved  insufficient  to  secure  a  permanent  peace? 
Has  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  lite  on 
the  field  of  battle  proved  any  security  against 
further  like  demands,  so  long  as  preparations 
for  war  continue  ?  We  are  compelled  to  say, 
No!  Then  why  continue  such  a  system,  as  if 
man  was  designed  to  be  a  tormenter  and  mur- 
derer of  his  fellow-man  ;  for  truly  is  not  war  a 
legalized  murder  on  the  most  extended  scale  ? 
Not  many  years  since  it  was  popular  among 
many,  especially  in  the  slave  States,  to  fight 
duels,  it  being  there  no  violation  of  law;  on 
this  subject  seme  reformation  has  taken  place ; 
the  combatants  now  make  themselves  liable  to 
punishment,  and  their  conduct  is  despised  as 
degrading  and  barbarous,  entirely  unbecoming 
good  citizenship.  This  improvement  should 
prompt  to  renewed  earnest  efforts  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  war  s}stem.  Success  in  the  one 
case  gives  promise  of  success  in  the  other,  if  we 
only  apply  the  appropriate  labor.  D.  Irish. 
Dutchess  Co.,  Jfi  Y.,  1st  mo.  30th,  lb63. 


See  to  it  that  we  keep  up  a  constant  acquaint- 
ance and  communion  with  God,  converse  with 
Him  daily,  and  keep  up  statod  times  for  calling 
upon  Him,  that  so,  when  trouble  comes,  it  may 
find  the  wheels  of  prayer  a  going. — M.  Henry. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

"  Heights  we've  sought,  we've  failed  to  climb, 
Fruits  we've  failed  to  gather." 

Ah  1  how  often  re-resolving, 

We  our  sandals  binth  anew, 
For  a  time  press  on  with  vigor, 

Keeping  still  the  goal  in  view. 
u  Onward  1"  "  onward  !"  still  our  watchword, 

Though  our  feet  oft  weary  grow, 
As  we  journey  in  the  thorn-path, 

Where  no  fragrant  flowers  blow. 

Till,  at  length,  we  reach  the  mountain, 

Up  whose  side  our  pathway  lies; 
Find  that  we  must  gain  the  summit, 

If  we  would  obtain  the  prize. 
At  the  sight  dismayed,  and  weary 

With  the  rough,  tbe  tedious  way, 
At  the  mountain's  foot  we  linger— 

Cast  our  pilgrim-staff  away. 

Many  a  vineyard  we  have  planted, 

Tended  in  the  early  day — 
But  grown  weary,  have  neglected, 

Fainting  'neath  the  noon-tide  ray  , 
And  the  tendrils  lacking  training, 

'Round  the  trellis  fail  to  twine  ; 
And  the  canker-worm  unheeded, 

Feeds  upon  our  beauteous  vine. 

For  ourselves,  we  hew  out  cisterns 

Broken,  that  no  water  hold, 
Aud  because  no  fountain  gushes, 

Murmur,  like  the  race  of  old ; 
Who,  forgetting  Elim's  palm-trees, 

And  the  wondrous  path  they'd  trod, 
Murmured  when  they  came  to  Horeb, 

To  the  fearful  Mouut  of  God. 


Longing  like  the  Syrian  leper, 

Some  "great  thing"  to  do  or  dare, — 
In  some  higher,  holier  mission 

Gladly  would  we  have  a  share. 
Rather  would  we  join  the  reapers, 

As  the  golden  sheaves  they  bind, 
Than  alone  the  seed  to  scatter 

In  the  humble  field  assigned. 
O'er  our  selfish  sorrows  brooding 

Go  we,  weeping,  on  our  way ; 
^n  the  darkness  blindly  gropirjg, 

See  no  promise  of  the  day. 
Vainly  wishing — weakly  yielding — 

Oft  we  leave  the  path  of  Right — 
Thus  we  fail  the  fruit  to  gather, 

Fail  to  climb  the  mountain-height. 

A.  R.  P. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
11  YE  DID  IT  UNTO  ME." 
Is  there  no  good  that  thou  canst  do? 

Hast  thou  no  power  to  bless  ? 
Is  there  no  aching,  burning  brow, 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press? 
Our  Lord  has  brethren  here  below, 

The  poor  and  the  despised, 
In  them  He  may  be  clothed  aud  fed, 

But  all,  give  all  to  Chtist. 
Go,  enter  thou  yon  humble  home, 

With  aid  and  love,  for  him 
Who  there  a  friendless  stranger  lies, 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim. 
Go  to  that  poor  neglected  child  ; 

Perhaps  thou'lt  to  him  give 
Peace,  from  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

And  one  more  soul  may  live. 
Offer  a  kind  supporting  arm 

To  him  oppressed  with  grief; 
With  words  of  high  sustaining  hope, 

Go  thou  and  give  relief. 
But,  for  Christ's  sake,  thine  alms  impart, 

"  For  Thou  hast  taught  us,  Lord, 
If  given  for  the  Saviour's  sake, 

They  lose  not  their  reward." 
Tbyface,  with  reverence  and  with  fear 

We,  in  thy  needy  see  ; 
Wbate'er  we  give  of  great  or  small, 

We  but  give  back  to  Thee.  K.  B. 


AN  ICE  CAVE. 

Nearly  all  the  ice  used  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  obtained  from  a  never  failing  ice  cave  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.  This  remarkable  sub- 
terranean cavern,  where  the  ice  remains  in  a 
perfect  state  the  year,  round,  is  situated  on  a 
stream  known  as  the  white  Salmon,  which 
empties  into  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  Wash- 
ington territory  side,  about  thirty  miles  below 
the  Dalles.  The  entrance  to  this  icy  chamber 
is  near  the  base  of  Mount  Adams,  which  stands 
twenty  miles  from  the  Columbia,  and  whose 
melting  snows  constitute  the  water  of  the 
White  Salmon. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cave  are  vast,  extend- 
ing many  miles  under  the  snowy  mountain,  and 
the  scenery  is  supremely  grand.  The  ixje  is. 
found  in  columns  formed  by  water  falling  from 
above  and  congealing  as  it  falls.    These  col- 
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umns  are  cut  out  in  blocks  and  conveyed  on  < 
pack  animals  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  from  < 
thence  are  shipped  to  all  the  markets  on  the  ] 
coast. — A7".  American.  1 
 —  ! 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTS. 

Within  the  last  week  (on  the  14th  instant)  > 
has  opened  the  last  session  of  the  English  1 
Parliament  of  the  ancient  class,  tfor  a  thou-  * 
sand  years,  liberty  has  gradually  evolved  it- 
self in  Great  Britian,  through  the  free  discus- 
sions of  Parliament,  a  term  formed,  as  Coke 
says,  from  parlare  la  mente,  "  to  speak  judic- 
iously the  inind."  By  slow  degrees,  and  after 
many  and  fierce  contests,  an  amount  of  freedom 
has  grown  out  of  these  Parliamentary  debates 
which  has  become  the  basis  of  the  practical 
liberties  which  Englishmen  enjoy  in  measure, 
but  which  in  these  United  States  we  have  car- 
ried out  so  much  more  consistently.  So  far, 
classes  only,  and  not  the  people  as  a  body, 
have  been  fairly  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament;  and  this  is  to  be  the  last  meeting 
under  the  old  regime.  In  1869,  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  by  much  larger  masses  of  the 
people  themselves,  will,  for  the  first  time,  meet 
in  the  Halls  of  Westminister. 

The  real  foundations  of  the  liberty  which  has 
thus  been  the  slow  growth  of  ages  can  only  be 
very  imperfectly  traced  now  in  spite  of  all  the 
labor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  investi- 
gation. In  England,  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
general  council  held  from  time  immemorial, 
under  the  several  names  of  great  council,  great 
meeting,  witna  (/emote,  or  meeting  of  the  wi>e 
men.  Courts  of  this  kind  were  held  under  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  After  the 
union  of  these,  King  Alfred,  it  has  beeji  said, 
ordained  such  a  meeting  twice  a  year.  When 
a  king  was  popular  and  strong  he  paid  but  lit- 
tle heed  to  auy  Parliament.  Yet  in  Edward 
III.'s  time,  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  wis  pleaded  in  Court, 
and  allowed.  But  from  the  days  of  King  John 
and  the  great  charter  forced  from  that  king  by 
the  Barons,  parliamentary  rights  and  liberties 
have  been  explicitly  established,  and  there  are 
still  extant  writs  to  summon  knights,  burgesses 
and  citizens  to  Parliament  as  far  back  as  1266. 

But  at  that  time,  and  for  long  after,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  fact  only  a  court, 
registering  the  assent  of  the  deputies  to  the 
taxes,  and  it  was  only  by  refusing  to  vote  the 
supplies  until  their  wishes  in  regard  to  all 
other  laws  were  complied  with,  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  were  enlarged.    When  the 
king  became  poor  and  wanted  to  tax  the  peo- 
I  pie  for  money,  he  became  full  of  explanations 
land  conciliation.    But  when  the  government 
jwas  in  funds,  liberty  suffered.    Even  to  this 
day,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
differ  on  a  bill,  and  a  conference  is  held  of 


committees,  the  Lords  sit  covered  while  the 
conmoners  stand  bare-headed,  and  discuss  the 
bill.  These  discussions  used  to  take  place  in 
the  Painted  Chamber  for  centuries.  By  de- 
grees, the  power  of  the  purse  has  made  the 
House  of  Commons  the  ruling  power  in  the 
State.  But  the  question  of  late  years  has 
been,  whether  the  people  or  only  the  wealthy 
and  selected  few  shall  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  last  reform  bill  has 
peetty  well  settled  that  question,  and  next  year 
the  House  of  Commons  will,  to  a  larger  extend 
than  ever,  represeut  the  masses. 

The  last  session  of  the  old-fashioned  house 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  it 
is  clear  all  parties  are  anxious  to  prepare  fur 
the  coming  change.  The  condition  of  Ireland 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  Church 
of  England,  which  hardly  numbers  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  will  prob- 
ably be  no  longer  allowed  to  claim  tithes  from 
the  other  four  fifths  as  heretofore.  The  min- 
isters seem  disposed  to  allow  all  proposed  re- 
forms in  anticipation  of  the  comiDg  change,  and 
all  that  the  present  Parliament  refuses  to  grant 
will  be  carried  over  in  expectation  of  a  more 
radical  sway  next  year.  This  is  the  last  ses- 
sion of  an  old  British  Parliament.  Henceforth 
England  will  be  governed  by  a  Legislature 
far  more  advanced  and  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  like  our  JNational  and  State 
Legislatures. — Pkilada.  Ledger. 


THE  SUMMIT  OP  THE  SIERRAS. 
(Concluded  from  page  816.) 

Mr.  Lin  Sing  made  some  remark  to  Mr.  Ah 
Pong  as  I  passed,  which,  not  being  familiar 
with  broken  China,  I  did  not  comprehend. 
Messrs.  Ah  See,  Ah  Yew,  Ah  Hee  and  others 
took  up  the  muttered  strain  as  we  went  along. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  lineal  de- 
pendents of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  at 
that  particular  moment  passing  through  that 
hole  in  the  ground  shorn  of  the  beams  to 
which  their  illustrious  parentage  legitimately 
entitled  them.  At  any  rate,  we  were  not  sorry 
to  come  out  of  eclipse.  After  walking  through 
the  next  tunnel  we  mounted  our  horses,  but 
found  that  the  grading  soon  came  to  an  end. 

•  We  followed  the  line  around  on  the  natural 
surface,  scrambling  through  brush,  pitching  into 
and  out  of  gullies,  and  seeiugas  much  of  the  coun- 
try as  could  be  seen  under  such  embarrassing 
circumstances.  Fortunately  the  surface  here  is 
much  gentler  in  slope,  and  covered  with  more 
soil  than  the  canons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit.  It  has  been  a  volcanic  region,  and 
abounds  in  such  rocks  and  soil  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  locality. 

The  excavations  are  frequently  through  lava, 
some  of  it  honeycombed,  some  solid,  and  of  the 
color  of  the  lava  cameos  we  get  from  Italy 
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The  topography  of  this  part  of  the  route  is 
simple..  Two  long  canoDs,  nearly  parallel, 
empty  from  the  south,  one  into  Douner  Lake, 
the  other  into  the  outlet  of  the  lake  which  runs 
east  into  the  Truckee.  The  line  of  the  road  is 
thrown  into  these  canons  in  two  great  loops,  so 
fitted  to  the  ground  that  little  excavation  or  em- 
bankment is  necessary,  except  where  the  sharp 
promontories  looking  on  the  lake  are  rounded. 
We  rode  around  the  concave  of  the  first  loop, 
but  took  advantage  of  a  gap  (so  my  guides 
said)  to  cross  over  the  mountain  and  save  pass- 
ing over  the  curve  and  through  the  tunnel  by 
which  the  road  comes  into  the  second  canon. 

From  the  way  in  which  we  went  up  and  up 
into  the  hills,  and  after  riding  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  woods  and  bushes,  finally  came 
down  a  side  hill  so  steep  that  the  rider  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  pitch  over  his  horse's  head. 
I  am  sceptical  about  the  saving  of  distance. 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  hoop  is  made  any 
shorter  by  setting  it  up  edgewise.  On  the 
second  loop  we  found  more  work  completed, 
and  after  riding  several  miles  came  to  the  high 
bridge  crossing  the  outlet  of  Douner  Lake. 
There  we  descended  into  the  depths  again  and 
zigzagged  our  way  up  the  other  side,  where  we 
fouud  a  bevy  of  Chinamen  prying  at  the  lava 
rocks  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  blast. 
The  Celestials  were  using  some  profanity,  I 
fear  ;  for  that  portion  of  the  English  language 
which  consists  of  expletives  more  vigorous  than 
polite,  is  amongst  their  earliest  acquisitions. 
This  is  not  owing  so  much  to  any  special 
depravity  in  the  Celestial  mind,  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  put  over  the  workmen 
make  free  use  of  curses,  as  in  fact  nearly  every- 
body does,  in  this  country. 

These  Chinese,  however,  are  model  opera- 
tives. Their  industry  is  wonderful,  and  they 
are  frugal  and  orderly.  They  get  a  dollar  a  day 
and  board  themselves,  and  can  be  worked  eleven 
hours  a  day,  and  seven  days  in  a  week  if  neces- 
sary. Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  fortune  to 
them  in  their  own  country;  and  they  sometimes 
return  there,  after  laying  up  that  amount. 
They  are  invaluable  to  the  railroad  company 
and  to  this  region  generally,  where  cheap  labor 
is  so  scarce,  and  yet  so  necessary. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  summit  brought  us  to 
Truckee  river,  where  there  is  a  town  or  station 
called  Coburn's.  From  this  point  for  nineteen 
miles  the  track  is  laid  to  Truckee  Canon.  Hav- 
ing sent  down  the  road  for  the  locomotive,  we 
had  to  wait  some  time.  About  4  o'clock  it  ar- 
rived, and  mounting  on  the  tender  we  backed 
down  to  tunnel  No.  15,  where  we  hooked  on  to 
the  platform  cars,  and  brought  the  workmen 
back  to  their  camps. 

The  Central  Pacific  has  conquered  its  worst 
obstacles,  while  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  hur- 
rying over  the  plains  to  reach  its  heavy  work. 


Henceforth,  if  properly  pushed,  the  former  willlt 
make  rapid  progress.    In  a  few  weeks,  if  thai  I 
weather  is  favorable,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 1 
eight  miles  of  track  will  be  laid  ;  and  forty  miles  I 
more  may  be  finished  during  the  winter.  Be- 
yond that,  progress  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  men  employed.    There  is  a  race  be- 
tween the  roads  for  Salt  Like,  and  I  join  in  the  ■ 
Irish  wish  that  they  will  both  reach  it  first.  The  ; 
Central  Pacific  even  sets  its  stakes  at  Fort  Brid- 
ger;  but  it  is  to  be  hf  ped  the  passage  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  not  hinder  so  long  as  that 
of  the  Sierras.    This  Pacific  coast  sadly  needs 
the  railroad,  and  with  all  its  natural  charms, 
will  languish  until  it  is  completed.      M.  T.  T.  , 


ITEMS. 

Prof.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Common- 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  urges  upon  the  Legislature 
the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  Colleges  of 
the  State  may  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury. 
He  proposes  that  colleges  possessing,  as  a  minimum, 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  students,  a  library 
of  three  thousand  volumes,  apparatus  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  a  President  and  four  Professors,  a 
full  College  course,  and  an  income  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  receive  from  the  State  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  on  condition  of  granting  free  tui- 
tion to  one  scholar  from  a  free  school  for  every  fifty 
dollars.  Of  twelve  Pennsylvania  colleges,  only 
eight  report  an  income  reaching  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

•  Bayard  Taylor  and  family  it  is  said  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  a  land  slide  at  Naples, 
which  destroyed  a  large  number  of  houses.  B. 
Taylor  happened  10  be  absent  at  the  time.  Eighty 
persons  lost  their  lives.  The  falling  in  of  the  moun- 
tain is  attributed  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Vesuvius. 

Rail  expansion. — The  expansion  of  the  rails  on  a 
railroad,  500  miles  long,  amounts  in  a  hot  summer  s 
day  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  extreme 
contraction  in  winter.  Of  course  this  expansion  is 
all  taken  up  by  the  joints. — Amer.  Artisan. 

The  chemical  toys  called  Pharaoh's  serpents  en- 
joyed but  brief  popularity,  on  account  of  the  pois- 
onous nature  of  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
formed.  According  to  a  Paris  chemist/,  a  harmless 
variety  of  this  toy  may  be  manufactured  by  using 
the  black  liquor  resulting  from  the  purification  of 
coal  oil  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  it  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  The  dark  colored  resinous  mat- 
ter which  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture  is  to 
be  collected,  washed  and  dried,  when  it  forms  a 
yellowish  brown  mass,  having  about  the  consistency 
of  sulphur  which  has  been  melted  and  poured  into 
water.  When  this  mass  is  ignited,  it  undergoes  a 
wonderful  increase  in  bulk,  so  that  a  cylinder  one 
inch  long  will  make  a  snake  about  four  feet  in 
length. 

The  resistless  power  of  frozen  water  is  illustra- 
ted in  a  lecture  on  heat  and  cold,  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  his  experiments,  an  ordinary 
bombshell  was  filled  with  water,  securely  plugged, 
and  then  placed  in  a  bucket  filled  with  pounded  ice 
and  salt  to  freeze  it.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
bombshell  was  burst  into  fragments  by  the  freezing 
of  the  confined  water. 

At  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  it  is  re- 
ported that  recently  a  Russian  lady  received  the  de- 
gree and  diploma  of  Medical  Doctor. 
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